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UNION  ADAMS, 

HOSIER,  GLOVER  AND  SHIRT  MAKER, 

No.  637  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  residents  and  travellers  to  his 
eiteusive  and  superior  variety  of 

FURNISHING  GOODS 

FOR  • 

[   LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

Cotton,  Silk,  and  Woolen  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  Gauntlets,  Mitts, 

Fine  Dress  Shirts  and  Collars, 
Scarfs,  Ties,  Stocks,  Cravats, 
TJmbrellas,  Suspenders, 
Neglige  Shirts, 

Robes  de  Chambre, 
Handkerchiefs, 
iS^c,  <!bc.,  &c. 

The  above  establishment  is  replete  with  every  article  pertaining 
to  the 

FURNISHING  BUSINESS, 

many  styles  of  which  are  manufactured  on  the  premises,  and  can  n^t 
b     ~und  elsewhere. 

>orting  and  Manufacturing  largely,  we  can  and  will  offer  supe- 
^5      uducements  to  every  patron. 

ods  'sold  not  giving  satisfaction  may  be  returned,  and  the  mon- 
^      ill  be  refunded.  ,  \ 

UNION   ADAMS,      V""     ^^^ 

No.  637  Inroad  way.  New  Yoi'k  City. 
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The  Author  of  **  Harper's  Hand-book*'  wishes  to  inform  all  Hotel-keepers 
that  favorable  notices  of  their  houses  can  not  be  obtained  by  purchase;  tliat 
complaints  of  dishonesty  or  inattention,  p];opcrly  substantiated,  will  cause  their 
houses  to  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  good  establishments,  which  will  be  arranged 
alphabetically  at  the  end  of  the  book,  corrected  every  year,  by  adding  new  houses 
and  striking  out  the  bad.       nLr,  '  ■ 

*THENEWrORK. 
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Favors  from  T^^avelers. — Although  the  Author  of  "Harper's  Hand-book**  has 
made  arrangements  to  keep  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  purposes  devoting  his 
time  to  that  purpose,  he  would  still  be  under  many  obligations  to  Travelers  if 
they  personally  note  any  inaccuracies  or  omissions,  and  transmit  them  to  him, 
cither  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  or  to  the  care  of  his  publishers,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.  Blank  leaves  will  bo  found  at  the  end  of  the  book  for  the 
purpose  of  noting  any  corrections. 


Advertisers  wishing  to  discontinue  their  advertisements,  must  inform  the 
Publishere  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March  of  each  year,  that  the  necessary  altera- 
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Habpeb  a  Brothsbb, 

Id  the  Clerk*8  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  tlie  Southern 

District  of  New  York. 


TO 


JOSEPH  W.  MILLER,  Esq., 


IN  WHOSE  COMPANY  THE  AUTHOR  VISITED   THE   BUINS   OF 

BAALBEC; 

BOAKBD  THBOUGH  THE   CBOOKED   "STREET  CALLED   STBAIGHT" 

OF  DAMASCUS; 

BATHED  IN  THE  JORDAN  AT  ITS   SOURCE; 

AND   FEASTED  AT  THE   SUMMIT   OF  THE  PYRAMIDS,   THIS   WORK    IS 


IBtiicaUi^ 


IN    REMEMBRANCE   OF  PLEASANT  DAYS   SPENT  TOGETHER  IN   THE 

EAST,  BY    HIS   FRIEND, 


W.  PEMBROKE  FETliroGE. 


PREFACE 

TO    THE    SIXTH    YEAR. 

The  remarkable  success  of "  Harper's  Hand-book"  for  the  last 
five  years  has  stimulated  the  publishers  to  renewed  exertions  to 
make  it  the  most  correct  and  useful  work  of  the  kind  published. 
The  author,  who  resides  in  Europe  the  greater  portion  ofliis  time, 
has  during  the  last  year  rewritten  a  great  portion  of  the  work,  add- 
ing and  correcting  up  to  May,  1868,  which  is  two  years  later  than 
any  European  Hand-book  published.  The  advantages  of  this  are 
evident,  as  every  few  months  there  are  new  lines  of  railways  being 
opened,  bringing  desirable  places  of  resort  within  a  few  hours'  time, 
which  foi-merly  took  days  to  reach. 

As  there  is  no  yearly  issue  of  any  European  Hand-book,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  publishers  to  continue  to  publish  a  new  edition 
every  year,  correcting  up  to  the  latest  moment. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SEVENTH  YEAR'S  ISSUE  OF  "HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK 
FOR  TRAVELERS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST." 

The  remarkable  success  of  "Harper's  Hand-book,"  first  published  in  1862, 
has  fully  realized  the  expectations  of  both  author  and  publishers,  the  instance  be- 
ing very  rare  where  a  trayeler  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  without  a  copy  in  his  pos- 
session or  in  that  of  one  of  his  party.  The  reason  of  this  great  success  is  very  evi- 
dent: first,  this  is  the  only  complete  guide-book  published  in  one  volume  in  the 
English  language,  and  the  only  one  in  the  United  States ;  second,  it  is  not  conw 
piled  from  hearsay  and  books  which  are  out  of  date,  and  of  no  possible  use  to  the 
traveler,  but  prepared  by  the  author  every  year  from  his  personal  experience  up 
to  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  his  time  in  Europe  being  wholly  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  The  greater  portion  of  this  volume  is  entirely  new,  and  distinct  from 
the  last  year's  edition,  while  the  residue  has  been  revised  and  corrected  up  to  the 
present  moment. 

To  travel  without  a  guide-book  in  any  part  of  Europe  is  utterly  impossible ;  a 
man  without  one  being  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  compass — dragged  round  the 
country  by  a  courier,  and  touching  only  at  such  points  as  it  is  the  courier's  interest 
to  touch,  stopping  at  such  hotels  as  it  is  his  Interest  to  stop.  Yon  should  purchase 
guide-books  or  remain  at  home. 

The  great  objection  to  foreign  guide-books 'is  their  number.  To  make  the  tour 
of  Europe  (even  a  short  one  of  a  few  months),  the  traveler  has  formerly  been  com- 
pelled to  purchase  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes  (if  published  in  the  English 
language),  at  a  cost  of  sixty  or  seventy  dollars,  and  snfier  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  some  twenty-five  pounds  of  extra  baggage,  and  over  one  hundred  vol- 
umes (if  in  the  French  language),  one  house  alone  in  Paris  publishing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  volumes.  As  the  majority  of  American  travelers  do  not  re- 
main over  six  months  on  the  Continent,  they  dislike  to  be  compelled  to  carry 
about  a  small  library,  when  with  the  aid  of  Bradshaw's  valuable  "  Continental 
Railway  Guide"  and  the  present  volume  all  their  wants  may  be  supplied. 

The  intention  of  the  author  of  "  Harper's  Hand-book"  is  to  give  a  distinct  and 
clear  outline,  or  skeleton  tour,  through  the  principal  cities  and  leading  places  of 
interest  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Switz- 
erland, Tyrol,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland ;  to  give  the  modes  and  cost  of 
traveling  the  different  routes  by  land  or  water,  and  which  lines  are  to  be  prefer- 
red ;  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  insure  comfort  and  security ;  the  names  and 
charges  of  the  leading  hotels ;   the  names  of  the  most  responsible  houses  from 
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which  to  make  purchases ;  all  the  items  in  reference  to  the  transportation  of  bag- 
gage,  and  the  innamerable  number  of  small  charges  which  tend  to  swell  the  ac- 
count of  traveling  expenses.  By  a  careful  attention  to  the  tariff  in  such  cases, 
the  traveler  will  find  himself  the  gainer  by  fifty  per  cent. 

The  author  also  intends  to  give  the  names  of  the  prindpal  works  of  art  by  the 
leading  masters  in  all  the  different  European  galleries,  with  the  fees  expected  by 
the  custodians.  In  short,  he  intends  to  place  before  the  traveler  a  good  net-work 
of  historical  and  other  facts,  pointing  out  where  the  reader  may  obtain  fuller  in- 
formation if  he  desire  it. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  perfect  accuracy  to  be  obtained  in  a  work  of  this 
description ;  for  while  the  author  is  watching  the  completion  of  the  beautiful 
mosque  of  Mchemet  Ali  in  Cairo,  or  the  exquisite  restorations  that  are  being 
made  at  the  Alhambra  in  Granada,  a  new  bridge  may  be  erected  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, or  a  new  hotel  opened  at  Constantinople;  but  to  keep  the  information  con- 
tained herein  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible,  the  author,  in  addition  to  ha\ing 
made  arrangements  in  the  different  cities  to  keep  him  acquainted  with  any  im- 
portant changes  that  may  be  made,  requests  that  all  mistakes  or  omissions  noticed 
by  travelera  may  be  transmitted  to  him  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  for  which  he 
will  be  extremely  thank(nl. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

OOMTAININa  HINTS  TO  TRAVELERS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  CAREFULLY  READ 

BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  oar  nation  is  emphatically  one  of  travelers,  and  as  the  number  is  yearly  in- 
creasing, the  proportion  to  other  nations  is  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  belief  of  the 
casaal  obserrer.  For  instance,  the  author  has  seen  at  one  time  sitting  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Hotel  dn  Louvre,  Paris,  twenty-nine  Americans,  two  Frenchmen,  three 
Englishmen,  and  one  Russian ;  he  has  seen  at  the  Mediterranean  Hotel,  in  Jeru- 
salem, thirteen  Americans,  one  Englishman,  two  Frenchmen,  and  three  Spaniards ; 
and  at  Shepheards'  Hotel,  at  Cairo,  over  one  half  of  the  visiters  were  Americans ; 
and  what  wonder,  when  the  elements,  air,  fire,  and  water,  answer  to  our  call,  to 
transport  us  from  shore  to  shore  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

It  behooves  us  to  travel  with  other  stores  besides  our  purse  and  passport.  "  A 
man  must  carry  knowledge  with  him  if  he  would  bring  knowledge  home."  Ev- 
ery body  has  now  an  excuse  to  travel :  if  rich,  to  enjoy ;  if  poor,  to  retrench ; 
if  sick,  to  recover ;  if  studious,  to  learn ;  if  learned,  to  relax  from  study.  All 
should  remember  that  not  the  least  important  requisite  for  a  traveler  is  a  ready 
stock  of  good  temper  and  forbearance.  Let  your  motto  be,  *'  Keep  cool."  Good- 
hnmor  will  procure  more  comforts  than  gold.  If  you  think  yon  are  imposed  upon, 
be  firm  ;  custom  has  established  certain  charges,  and  any  deviation  from  them  is 
soon  detected,  and,  unless  unnecessary  trouble  has  been  given,  firmness  and  good 
temper  will  serve  you  better  and  more  readily  than  violence. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  unfortunately  acquired  a  reputation  abroad  of  great  prod- 
igality in  our  expenditures,  and  in  the  East  we  are  charged  twenty  per  cent,  more 
than  any  other  nation  for  what  we  purchase ;  still,  it  is  an  unhappy  feeling  to  think 
that  we  must  always  be  on  our  guard.  Many  set  out  with  that  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted impression,  and  are  rendered  miserable  by  imagining  they  are  the  victims 
of  imposition  wherever  they  go,  and  by  degrees  become  despicably  mean,  and  grum- 
ble at  every  charge  which  they  do  not  understand.  Tristram  Shandy's  reflections 
on  this  subject  are  worth  quoting:  **Tet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  a  pistol 
tinder-box  which  was  filched  from  me  at  Sienna,  and  twice  that  I  paid  five  pauls 
for  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  once  at  Radicofan^,  and  a  second  time  at  Capua,  I  do 
not  think  a  journey  through  France  or  Italy,  provided  a  man  can  keep  his  temper 
all  the  way,  so  bad  a  thing  as  some  people  Would  make  you  believe.    There  must 
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be  tips  and  downs^  or  how  the  dense  should  we  get  into  valleys  where  nature 
spreads  so  many  tables  of  entertainment  ?  It  is  nonsense  to  sup]K>se  they  would 
lend  you  their  voitures,  to  be  shaken  to  pieces  for  nothing ;  and  unless  you  pay 
twelve  sous  for  greasing  your  wheels,  how  should  the  poor  peasant  get  butter  for 
his  bread  ?  We  really  expect  too  much ;  and  for  the  wine  above  par,  for  your 
room,  supper,  and  bed,  at  the  most  they  are  but  one  shilling  and  ninepence  half- 
penny. Who  would  embroil  their  philosophy  for  it  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  and  your 
own,  pay  it — ^pay  it,  with  both  hands  open !" 

Wherever  you  are,  it  is  best  to  fall  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  place ; 
it  may  be  inconvenient,  but  it  is  less  so  than  running  counter  to  them.  Those 
who  have  their  own  way  (the  cost  is  generally  more  than  it  is  worth)  are  cer- 
tain that  every  body  is  trying  to  defeat  them ;  this  leads  them  to  quarrel  with  their 
dinner,  dispute  their  bills,  and  proceed  on  their  journey  with  the  conviction  that 
they  are  much  injured  rather  than  most  unreasonable  people.  Every  person  pre- 
paring to  travel  should  try  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
country  through  which  he  is  about  to  pass.  This  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  jour- 
ney ;  it  will  prove  equal  to  a  doubly-filled  purse.  He  should  also  become  as  well 
acquainted  as  possible  with  the  history  of  the  people,  reading  the  best  works  de- 
scriptive of  the  country,  become  familiar  with  its  currency,  and  think  in  francsy 
pauls,  and  piastres  instead  of  dollars  and  cehts.  As  regards  baggage,  the  author 
would  say,  in  opposition  to  most  writers,  who  advise  against  it,  don't  cramp  your- 
self  for  want  of  baggage;  the  few  dollars  charged  for  extra  luggage  will  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  having  every  thing  that  you  may  want ;  and  when  your 
wardrobe  has  been  pulled  to  pieces  by  custom-house  officers,  it  will  not  require 
hours  to  repack  it  before  you  can  close  your  trunks. 

Be  certain  to  have  every  thing  done  in  respect  to  baggage,  et  cetera,  and  more 
particularly  your  hotel  billy  before  the  last  moment,  thereby  avoiding  the  excite- 
ment of  setting  out  in  a  great  hurry,  with  the  possibility  of  forgetting  something  of 
importance.  The  author  has  found  great  advantage,  where  he  intended  leaving  in 
the  morning,  in  having  his  bill  the  night  previous. 


Avoid,  if  possible,  carrying  sealed  letters,  or  executing  commissions  for  friends, 
as  the  chances  are  it  will  place  contraband  goods  in  your  care,  which,  for  yourself 
and  others,  should  always  be  avoided.  Yon  would  do  well  also  to  avoid  guides  as 
much  as  possible,  unless  yon  are  with  ladies ;  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
them.  By  wandering  about,  and  trusting  to  your  own  observations,  you  will  be- 
come much  more  readily  acquainted  with  places,  and  your  impressions  will  be 
stronger.  The  best  and  quickest  method  of  obtaining  a  correct  idea  of  a  place  is, 
on  your  arrival,  to  ascend  some  eminence,  take  your  map  of  the  city,  or  a  vakt  de 
place  if  you  have  no  map,  and  get  all  your  bearings,  note  down  the  most  remark- 
able places,  then  drive  around  them ;  after  that,  go  into  the  matter  in  detail.  By 
this  method  yon  will  leave  the  city  in  a  week  with  a  better  knowledge  of  it  than  if 
you  had  remained  a  month  escorted  round  by  a  valet  de  place. 
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Money, 

The  safest  and  most  convenient  method  of  carrying  moncj  abroad  to  meet  your 
expenses  is  in  the  form  of  circular  letters  0/ credit,  which  are  issued  in  New  York ; 
and  as  peace  of  miiMl  is  very  necessary  to  the  traveler,  be  certain  you  obtain  such 
letters  from  bankers  whose  credit  stands  so  high  that  their  names  are  honored  at 
Paris  and  Damascus,  at  Cairo  and  Vienna,  wiih  the  same  confidence  as  in  New 
York.  The  houses  we  recommend  to  the  traveler  are  Duncan,  Sherman,  &  Co., 
John  Munroe  &  Co.,  and  Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

These  houses  issue  letters  to  some  two  hundred  bankers,  all  over  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

Napoleons  arc  the  best  known  currency  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  Constantinople, 
Damascus,  and  Jerusalem,  and  at  nearly  every  place  you  visit.  At  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  sovereigns  are  the  best.  You  cai\  draw  at  nearly  par  in  every  place 
that  you  want  to  stop  at.  The  letter  of  credit  has  many  advantages  over  circu- 
lar notes,  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  state.  In  drawing  your  money,  draw 
all  that  yon  can  possibly  use  in  the  currency  of  the  country  you  are  in,  the  bal- 
ance in  napoleons.  Nearly  every  traveler  must  provide  himself  with  more  or  less 
specie  to  serve  his  purpose  until  arriving  at  Paris  or  London.  Napoleons  and 
sovereigns  can  be  bought  at  the  lowest  rates  at  the  banking-house  of  De  Jongo 
&  Co.,  92  Broadway.  Trarelcn*  can  also  here  dispose  of  their  coin  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage on  their  arrival  from  Europe. 


Ptusports. 

The  most  disagreeable  of  all  the  annoyances  of  traveling  is  that  of  being  obliged 
to  carry  passports.  Those  persons  who  have  traveled  much  in  America,  and  know 
they  can  go  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  without  any  one  having  the  right  to 
question  either  their  identity  or  movements,  naturally  feel  galled  at  being  obliged 
to  tell  every  upstart  official  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  or  the  Pope  of  Rome  where 
they  are  going.  Then  if,  by  accident,  there  should  be  any  informality  in  the  visd, 
stop  where  you  are  until  it  is  rectified !  See  that  you  have  the  proper  y\s4s ; 
either  the  landlord  or  your  courier  will  get  them  for  you  in  time,  if  on  your  ar- 
rival at  the  hotel  you  state  to  what  point  you  next  intend  to  proceed. 

When  husband,  wife,  and  minor  children  travel  together,  a  single  passport  for 
the  whole  will  suffice.  For  any  other  person  in  the  party,  except  servants,  a  sep- 
arate passport  will  be  required. 
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A  new  passport  will  be  expected  to  be  taken  out  by  every  person  whenever  he 
may  leave  the  United  States ;  and  every  passport  must  be  renewed  within  one  year 
from  its  date.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  as  prescribed  by  law,  will  be  required  in  all 
cases.  Passports  are  now  only  required  when  visiting  Russia  or  the  Pontifical 
States. 

To  obtain  a  Passjjort. 

The  author  has  completed  certain  arrangements,  whereby  travelers  who  propose 
visiting  Europe  may  be  relieved  from  much  trouble  and  expense  in  regard  to  their 
passports.  By  addressing  A.  C  Willmarth,  United  States  Passport  Agent,  No. 
41  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  they  will  obtain  their  passports,  properly  mount- 
ed on  linen,  bound  in  morocco  cases,  with  extra  leaves  to  receive  the  visds  when 
the  passport  proper  is  full,  and  have  their  names  distinctly  lettered  in  gold  on  the 
cover;  all  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  paper  on  which  the  passport  Is 
printed  is  liable  to  bo  destroyed  by  the  frequent  opening.* 

Accompanying  the  commission,  the  following  documents  will  be  necessary : 

Please  forward  passport  to  the  undersigned,  and  oblige. 

Yours,  (Name.) 

Age 

Stature 

Forehead (high  or  low) 

Eyes (color) 

Nose (large  or. small) 

Mouth. (do.) 

Chin (round  or  long) 

Hair (color) 

Coniplexion (florid  or  sallow) 

Face ..(oval  or  long) 

(These  roust  be  filled  up  as  the  subject  demands.) 

As  proofs  of  citizenship,  the  following  must  be  inclosed,  having  been  previously 
sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary  public. 

State  of ) 

I"- 


County  of 

j^ ^  ^Q  swear  that  I  was  bom  in 


on  or  about  the day  of ,  that  I  am  a  (native-horn  or  naturalized) 

and  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  am  about  to  travel  abroad. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  — 
day  of ,  186—, 


V.  S. 

Int.  Ii€v. 

Stamp. 


yrVB  ogwTs. 


} 


Justice  of  the  Peace 
or  Notary  Public. 


*  It  will  be  requisite  to  forward  the  necessary  papen  (accompanied  with  $10,  which  will  pay  the 
whole  expense— the  govenimeni  tax  being  $6)  about  two  wcelcs  before  the  traveler  intends  miling, 
to  give  time  to  ol>tain  the  passport  and  have  it  bound.  It  will  either  be  forwarded  to  his  addreM, 
on  application  to  A.  O.  Wlllmartb,  No.  41  Chambers  St,  or  ready  when  he  arrives  in  New  York. 
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State  of 

County  of 

I, ,  do  swear  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  above  named 

'y  and  with  the  facts  above  stated  by  him,  and  that  the  same  are 


[■  8S. 


tme  to  the  best  of  mj  knowledge  and  belief. 

jj.  g      ^     '  Sworn  to  before  me,  this 

Inti  Rm,  I  day  of ^  186 — , 

Stamp. 


\ 
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Justice  of  the  Peace 
>  or  Notary  Jhiblic, 


\ 


The  following  oath  of  allegiance  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  inclose,  having 
been  previously  sworn  to  in  the  same  manneir  as  the  above : 

I, ,  of ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 

support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  Grovemment  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  and  that  I  will  bear  true  faith, 
allegiance,  and  loyalty  to  the  same,  any  ordinance,  resolution,  or  law  of  any  State, 
Convention,  or  Legislature  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and,  farther,  that  I 
do  this  with  a  full  determination,  pledge,  and  purpose,  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion or  evasion  whatsoever;  and,  farther,  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  perform 
all  the  duties  which  may  be  required  of  me  by  law :  So  help  me  God. 
'^'^2^'^'^  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 

Int  liev.  I        this day  of ,  186 — ^ 

**"*^*    5  Justice  o/ the  Peace 

U15,^JS^^  or  Notary  Public. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  relationship  existing  between  the  different  members 
of  the  same  family  in  the  application.  If  proceeding  direct  to  England,  no  visd 
is  required ;  and,  previous  to  leaving  that  comtry,  you  can  proc\ire  the  French 
Tis6  in  London. 


We  would  now  impress  two  things  strongly  on  the  traveler :  never  give  your 
passport  up  when  you  can  help  it!  and  always  be  sure  that  it  is  *'€n  regie,'' 
There  if  one  general  rule  respecting  passports  in  Europe :  To  leave  one  place  for 
another,  yon  must  first  be  identified  by  your  own  consul,  and  obtain  his  vis^ ;  then 
you  can  obtain  the  vise  of  the  representative  of  the  state  to  which  you  wish  to  pro- 
ceed ;  yon  then  obtain  the  police  vis^,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  city  or 
conntiy.  In  many  places  the  police  vis^  is  not  required ;  and  as*it  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  political  state  of  the  country  at  the  time,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
state  what  country  or  city  does  or  does  not  require  iL  Your  consul  can  always 
give  yon  the  requisite  information. 

Never  omit  calling  on  the  minister  resident,  or  the  consul,  at  any  place  yon 
may  visit     It  is  a  duty  you  owe  yourselves  as  well  as  your  representatives,  as 
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from  them  you  can  invariably  obtnin  some  local  information  that  may  prove  ben- 
eficial, and  you  can  also  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  political  and  other 
news  from  your  own  country.  As  there  has  been  some  discussion  respecting  the 
etiquette  of  lady  travelers  calling  first  upon  the  ladies  of  the  minister's  family,  it 
has  been  generally  conceded  to  bo  the  duty  of  travelers  to  call  personally,  and 
leave  their  cards.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  gentleman  should  say,  "  My  wife, 
Mrs.  Jones,  or  my  sister.  Miss  Smith,  is  traveling  with  me.**  The  ladies  are  not 
supposed  to  be  aware  of  the  fnct. 

If  by  any  accident  your  passport  Khould  be  lost,  the  minister  or  consul  has  the 
power  to  issue  a  new  one,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  American  citizenship. 

C/oi/uagy  etc. — Gentlemen  travelers  must  consult  their  own  circumstances  re- 
specting the  wardrobe  which  they  carry  with  them.  One  thing  is  certain :  they 
can  have,  generally  speaking,  better-fitting  clothes  made  here  than  they  can  in 
England,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  France.  The  author  has  had  as 
fine-fitting  garments  made  by  Derby  of  New  York  as  in  any  of  the  crai*k  estab- 
lishments of  Paris.  Should  gentlemen  not  have  time  to  be  measured,  the  Messrs. 
Devlin,  who  have  two  of  the  finest  i^eady-made  establishments  in  the  world,  both 
located  on  Broadway,  will  supply  all  their  wants.  The  custom- work  of  this  house 
is  considered  to  equal  in  style  that  of  any  on  the  Continent.  Small  traveling 
trunks  are  indispensable,  made  of  the  best  sole-leather.  Tour  three-story  affairs 
won't  answer  on  the  Alps.  For  gentlemen,  a  thin  India-rubber  coat  is  necessary 
at  all  times,  especially  on  the  passage. 

Fire-anns. — All  travelers  should  carry  some  kind  of  fire-arms  with  them,  espe- 
cially if  they  visit  the  East ;  they  are  indispensable.  Take  the  hcst  that  are  man- 
ufactured ;  and  it  is  now  admitted,  since  onr  war,  that  the  United  States  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  nations  in  her  productions ;  so  purchase  your  arms  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  If  you  intend  making  the  ascent  of  the  Nile,  take  with  you  both 
pistol  and  riflo.  Every  body  must  fire  at  an  alligator,  whether  they  kill  him  or 
not     Merwin,  Taylor,  &  Simpkins,  285  Broadway,  have  the  best. 

On  arriving  in  New  York,  we  presume  the  traveler  will  wish  to  stop  at  some 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  city.  These  establishments  are  the  Fifth  A  venue 
Hotel,  the  Hoffman  House,  Brevoort,  Everett,  and  Astor.  The  "Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel"  is  situated  immediately  opposite  Madison  Square;  it  is  six  stories  high, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  square,  built  of  white  marble.  The  total  num- 
ber of  apartments  is  727,  of  which  number  417  are  for  guests.  It  is  probably 
more  expensively  furnished  and  appointed  than  any  other  hotel  in  America.  Its 
vertical  railway  for  conveying  invalids  or  weary  travelers  to  their  separate  floors  is 
a  great  desideratum;  there  is  but  one  other  in  the  country  (the  Continental). 
The  landlords  set  a  splendid  table.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel  are  the  offices  of 
the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city — Drs.  Mott  and  Stone,  allopathic 
practitioners ;  and  Guernsey  and  Belcher,  homoeopathic. 

The  Everett  House,  situated  on  Union  Square,  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots 
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hi  the  citj,  is  eminently  a  iirst-class  hotel,  frequented  mostly  by  our  first  families, 
who  may  here  find  a  home  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  Near  here,  but  far 
enongfa  to  escape  the  din  and  noise  of  omnibuses—  none  passing  the  house — ^all  the 
di£ferent  lines  of  conveyance  concentrate,  conveying  you  to  any  part  of  the  city  for 
ten  cents — a  great  saving  in  carriage-hire.  The  house  was  named  after  our  cele- 
brated statesman,  Edward  Everett.     Its  table  and  attendance  are  proverbial. 

To  travelers  who  prefer  living  on  the  European  plan,  paying  merely  for  rooms, 
and  extra  for  table  expenses,  we  commend  the  Hoffman  House,  a  new  and  bean- 
tlful  hotel  on  Fifth  Avenue,  opposite  Madison  Square,  deservedly  one  of  the  most 
popular  hotels  in  New  York ;  it  is  handsomely  ittmished  and  admirably  conducted. 
The  cooking  is  exqubite  and  service  splendid. 

The  Brevoort  House,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  one  of  the  best  situated  and  best  con- 
ducted hotels  in  the  world,  is  also  on  the  European  plan.  The  cooking  and  service 
are  very  fine.  This  house  has  maintained  the  reputation  for  many  years  of  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city. 

Travelers  who  intend  remaining  in  the  city  but  a  short  time,  and  who  desire  to 
stop  near  the  business  centre,  can  do  no  better  than  stop  at  the  Astor  House,  which 
sets  a  fine  table,  and  is  finely  conducted  by  the  Messrs.  Stetson. 

TTie  Passage, 

The  author  would  most  strongly  recommend  the  Liverpool,  New  York,  and  PhiU 
addfifaa  Steam-ship  Coinjtany,  if  sailing  for  Liverpool.  Tliis  line,  in  addition  to  the 
price  being  forty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other,  is  the  only  regular  line  whose 
ships  sail  semi-weekly  from  New  York.  They  are  powerfully-built  iron  steam* 
ships,  constructed  on  the  Clyde,  in  water-tight  iron  sections,  carrying  patent  fire- 
annihilators,  and  the  most  experienced  surgeons.  When  travelers  trust  their 
lives  to  any  one  man,  he  ought  to  be  as  perfect  as  human  nature  is  capable  of  be- 
ing made ;  and  when  we  name  such  commanders  as  Kennedy,  Halcrow,  Bridge- 
man,  Brooks,  Mirehouse,  Koskell,  M^Guigan,  and  Leitch,  in  whom  courage  and  ex- 
perience are  combined  with  courtesy  and  kindness,  the  tourist  ought  to  feel  perfect- 
ly safe  under  their  charge.  The  company  has  been  established  about  ten  years, 
and,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  G.  Dale,  general  agent,  and  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, passenger  agent,  has  met  with  most  unexampled  success.  The  meals  served 
on  thcs^  steamers  are  unexceptionable,  and  the  price  for  a  first-class  berth  only 
^80,  although  they  have  some  extra  large  rooms  for  $85  and  $105.  The  ships 
sail  promptly  from  New  York  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  noon,  arriving  at 
Qneenstown,  Ireland,  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  where  they  remain  about  one 
hour,  and  then  sail  for  Liverpool.  Passengers  are  forwarded  through  to  London 
for  $80 ;  to  Paris,  $85 ;  to  Hamburg,  $85 ;  and  to  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 
and  Havre,  at  equally  low  rates.  The  agents  in  Liverpool  are  William  Inman, 
Ka  22  Water  Street,  and  in  Paris,  Jules  Decouc,  No.  48  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toire,  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

The  Liverpool  and  Great  Western  Steamship  Company's  line  of  steamers  are 
ships  of  the  very  best  class,  fitted  up  in  the  most  luxurious  style,  and  commanded 
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by  the  most  experienced  seamen.     All  travelers  who  have  crossed  in  them  speak 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  their  comforts. 

Should  yon  sail  direct  to  Liverpool,  consult  yoar  map^  and  **  do'*  the  principal 
places  on  yoar  way  to  London,  that  yon  may  not  be  obliged  to  retrace  your  steps. 
Costom-hooae  officers  at  Liverpool  esuunine  yoar  baggage  with  more  than  ordi* 
nary  care. 

Our  German  fellow-citizens,  or  travelers  sailing  direct  for  Germany,  will  find 
the  ships  of  the  Hambwy-Amencan  Packet  Company  commanded  by  most  respon- 
sible gentlemen,  and  fitted  ap  with  every  luxury  belonging  to  the  best  steamers 
that  cross  the  ocean.  This  line  has  been  extremely  fortunate.  Its  ships  sail  with 
regularity  every  week,  landing  passengers  at  Southampton  on  the  way  to  Ham- 
burg.   The  price  of  passage  is  very  reasonable. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  steam-ships,  running  to  Bremen  and  stopping  at 
Southampton,  are  another  popular  and  deserving  means  of  communication  direct 
to  Grermany.  Their  vessels  are  large,  comfortable,  and  ably  commanded,  and  the 
pleasure  tourist,  who  may  be  either  going  to  Germany  direct,  or  who  desires  to 
spend  a  few  days  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  in  the  south  of  England,  will  do  well  to 
take  passage  by  this  line  instead  of  going  roundabout  to  Liverpool  in  the  Ca- 
nardcrs. 

TTie  New  French  Line  of  Transatlantic  Steamers. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
chronicle  the  fact  of  the  sailing  of  a  new  line  of  steamers  direct  from  New  York  to 
Havre,  that  those  travelers  (and  they  are  many)  who  wish  to  escape  that  bugbear, 
the  passage  of  the  Channel  from  England  to  France,  may  now  be  able  to  go  or 
come  directly.  Of  course  they  must  go  to  England  once,  but  if  they  go  that  way 
they  need  not  return,  and  vice  verFft.  The  new  steamers  are  splendidly  manned 
and  furnished,  and  have  many  advantages  over  the  Cunard  line  which  all  must 
appreciate,  such  as  clean  napkins  every  day,  and  elegant  and  luxurious  smoking- 
rooms,  open  all  night,  with  light  and  heat.  The  agent  in  New  York  is  George 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  No.  58  Broadway,  and  L*Herbette,  Kane,  &  Co.,  No.  8  Place  do 
la  Bourse,  Paris.  These  beautiful  vessels  sail  every  other  Saturday  for  Havre 
and  Brest,  and  from  Havre  and  Brest  to  New  York. 

Travelers  will  please  notice  in  the  advertisement  sheet  at  the  end  of  this  Hand- 
book that  only  those  houses  are  inserted  which  are  of  the  highest  respectability, 
the  best  lines  of  travel,  the  most  respectable  hotels,  the  most  responsible  bankers, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  that  none  are  inserted  but  those  in  which  the  traveler  is  interested. 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  AGENTS. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  oar  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  resident  in 
Sorope,  with  the  amount  of  compensation  attached  to  each  office.  The  author 
would  here  reiterate  his  advice,  by  all  means,  if  you  have  timo,  in  visiting  or  pass- 
ing through  a  place,  to  call  and  pay  your  respects  to  the  representatives  of  your 
country.  You  will  find  them,  as  a  general  thing,  obliging  and  gentlemanly,  and 
joa  are  certain  to  obtain  some  v^Joable  information  from  them. 

Framx, 
Namei.  Offices.  Where  stationed.  Compen8*n. 

General  Dix Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen...  Paris $17,500. 

Col.  Hoffman Secretary  of  Legation Paris 2,625. 

Bf.  Randolph Assistant  Sec'y  of  Legation...  Paris 1,500. 

J.  G.  Nicolay Consul Paris 5,000. 

Martin  F.  Conway Consul Marseilles 2,500. 

Judge  Gleason Consul Bordeaux 2,000. 

Thomas  P.  Smith Consul La  Rochelle...  1,500. 

P.J.  Osterhaus Consul Lyons 1,500. 

Benj.  Gerrish,  Jr. Consul Nantes 1,500. 

CoL  McClure Consul Napoln-Vende'e  1,500. 

Dwight  Morris Consul Havre 6,000. 

Asa  O.  Aldis Consul Nice 1,600. 

England. 

Reverdy  Johnson Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen...  London $17,500. 

Benjamin  Moran Secretary  of  Legation London 2,625. 

Ed.  C.  Johnson Assistant  Sec'y  of  Legation...  London 1,500. 

Freeman  H.  Morse Consul London 7,500. 

Thomas  H.Dudley Consul Liverpool 7,500. 

John  Britton Consul Southampton.       2,000. 

H.  G.  Wells Consul Manchester...      2,000. 

James  W.  Marshall Consul Leeds 2,000. 

Zebina  Eastman Consul Bristol Fees. 

Thomas  W.  Fox Consul Plymouth Fees. 

Alfred  Fox Vice-consul Falmouth Fees. 

Herbert  Davy Vlce-oonsul Newcastle Fees. 

Scotland, 

W.  L.  Duff. Consul Glasgow $8,000. 

James  Smith Consul Dundee 2,000. 

Johns.  Flake Consul Leith Fees. 

Ireland, 

Tbofl.KKing Consul Belfast $2,000. 

Edwin  G.  Eastman Consul Cork 2,000. 

Wm.B.  West Consul Dublin Fees. 

WixlB.  West Consul Galway Fees. 

Consul Londonderry..  Fees. 
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Malta, 
NameB.                                          Offioet.                      Where  sUtlooad.  Goinpena*n. 
WillUm  Wimhrop Consul Valetta. Fees. 

Gibraltar. 
H.  J.  Sprague. Consul Gibraltar. Fees. 

Austricu 

Vienna $ 

John  Hay Secretary  of  Legation Vienna 1,800. 

V,  Sidney  Post Consul Vienna 1,500. 

A.W.Thayer Consul Trieste 2,000. 

William  D.  Howolls Consul Venice. 1,500. 

Russia. 

Cassius  M.  Clay Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen..  St  Petersburg  $l2,00a 

Jeremiah  Curtin Secretary  of  Legation St.  Petersburg      1,800. 

Geo.  Pomutz Consul St.  Petersburg      2,000. 

Eugene  Schuyler Consul Moscow 2,000. 

Timothy  C.  Smith Consul Odessa 2,000. 

Henry  B.  Stacey Consul Revel 2,000. 

Edmund  Brandt Consul Archangel Fees. 

Reynold  Frenckell Consul Hclsingfors....  Fees. 

Perry  M*D.  Collins Commercial  Agent Amoor  River. .    $1 , 500. 

A.  Schwartz Consul Riga Fees. 

Prussia, 

Geo.  Bancroft Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen..  Berlin 912,000. 

Alex.  Bliss Secretary  of  Legation Berlin 1,800. 

W.  H.  Vesey Consul Aix-la-Chapellc    2,500. 

H.  Lewis Consular  Agent Dusseldorf Fees. 

Leopold  li.  Rceder Consul Stettin $1,000. 

Spain. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Hale Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen..  Madrid $12,000. 

Horatio  J.  Perry Secretary  of  Legation Madrid 1,800. 

A.  M.  Hancock Consul Malaga 1,500. 

R.r.Farrell Consul Cadiz 1,500. 

John  A.  Little Consul Barcelona Fees. 

Levi  H.  Coit. Consul Valencia Fees. 

John  Cunningham Consul Seville Fees. 

Pontifical  States. 

Minister  Resident Rome $7,500. 

E.  C.  Cushman Consul Rome Fees. 


Italy. 

George  P.  Marsh Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen..  Florence $12,000. 

Green  Clay Secretaiy  of  Legation Florence 1,800. 
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NmniM.  OiflooB.  Where  stationed.  Compena*ii. 

T.  Bigelow  Lawrence Consul  General Florence Fees. 

O.  Bf.  Spencer Consul Genoa $1,500. 

F.  W.Behn Consul Messina....;...       1,500. 

Robert  L.  Matthews Consul Naples 1,500. 

Lnigi  Monti Consul Palermo 1,500. 

William  T.Rice Consul Spezzia 1,000. 

F.  B.  Huchting. Consul Brindisi 1,600. 

John  Hutchinson Consul Leghorn 1,500. 

Franklin  Torrey Consul Carrara. Fees. 

Wm.  M.  Mayo Consul Otranto Fees. 

Charies  Kibighini Vice-consul Ancona. Fees. 

John  Heichard Consul Ravenna Fees. 

iMniHark. 

George  H.  Teaman Minister  Resident Copenhagen...    $7,500. 

Consul Copenhagen...  Fees. 

George  P.  Hansen Consul Elsinore $1,500. 

John  T.  Robeson Consul St. Thomas....      4,000. 

The  Netherlands, 

HnghEwing Minister  Resident The  Hague...  $7,500. 

Albert  lUiodes Consul Rotterdam 2,000. 

Charles  Mueller Consul Amster.dam  ...  1,000. 

Belffium. 

Henry  S.  Sanford Minister  Resident Brussels $7,500. 

Aaron  Goodrich Secretary  of  Legation Brussels 1,500, 

John  Wilson Consul Antwerp 2,600. 

Consul Ghent. Fees. 

Bavaria, 

HeniyToomey Consul Munich $1,000. 

Benj.  Le  Fevre Consul Nuremberg....  Fees. 

W.  Colvin  Brown Consul Augsburg Fees. 

Baden, 
George  F.  KetteU Consul Carlsruhe Fees. 

P&rtugaL 

James  E.  Harvey Minister  Resident Lisbon $7,500. 

Henry  W.Diman Consul Oporto 1,500. 

Chaa.  A.Lea8 Consul Funchal 1,500. 

Sioeden  and  Norway. 

Joseph  J.  Bartlett Minister  Resident Stockholm  ....    $7,500. 

Charles  A.  Perkins Consul Stockholm....  Fees. 

F.  K.  Bazier Consul Gottenburg....  Fees. 

Sujitzerland 

Geoige  Harrington Minister  Resident Berne $7,500. 

A-  L.  Wolff Consul Basle 2,000. 
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Nftmet.  Ottcea.  Where  sUtioiied.  Compe]is*n. 

Chas.  H.  Upton Consul Gkneva $1,500. 

Charles  A.  Page Consul Zurich Fees. 

Saxony. 

William  S.  Campbell Consul Dresden Fees. 

M.  J.  Cramer Consul Leipsic $1,500. 

Brunswick, 
W.  W.  Murphy Consul Frankfort Fees. 

Hanseatic  and  Free  Cities. 

W.  W.  Murphy Consul  General Frankfort $3,000. 

Geo.  S.  Dodge Consul Bremen 3,000. 

James  H.  Anderson Consul Hamburg 2,000. 

Turkey. 

Edward  Joy  Morris Minister  Resident Constantinople  $7,500. 

J.  H.  Goodenow Consul  General Constantinople  3,000. 

J.  P.  Brown Secretary  of  Legation Constantinople  3,000. 

J.  A.  Johnson Consul  General Bcyrout 2,000. 

Enoch  J.  Smithers Consul Smyrna 2,000. 

v.  Beauboucher Consul Jerusalem 1,500. 

L.  P.  di  Cesnola Consul Cyprus 1,000. 

W.  J.  Stillman Consul Candia 1,000. 

Greece. 
Matthew  Meigs Consul Pirseus $1,000. 

£gypt. 
Charles  Ilale Consul  General Alexandria....    $8,500. 

SKELETON  TOURS. 
The  time  occupied  and  the  approximate  cost. 
Of  course  the  cost  of  traveling  depends  on  the  style  of  living ;  but  without  wines 
it  should  not  average  over  $6  per  day,  devoting  sufficient  time  to  see  each  place 
properly. 

riRST  TOUR. 

Suppose  you  have  only  three  months'  time  and  $700.  Yon  pay  in  going  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  by  the  Cunard  steamers  $260,  and  by  the  **Now  York 
and  Philadelphia  Steam-ship  Company,'*  both  ways,  $150.  This  would  leave 
you  $550  by  going  on  one  line,  and  $440  by  going  on  the  other,  or  nearly  $8 
per  day  to  spend  for  the  balance  of  the  time  if  yon  should  go  by  the  chea^'^^toe. 
The  best  disposition  of  your  time  would  be  this :  Ten  days  to  Paris.  From  Pa^ 
to  Vienna,  Austria,  by  the  way  of  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Minden,  Bmnswick^ 
Hanover,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague.  From  Vienna  to  Paris  by  the  way  of  \ 
Trieste,  Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles,  occupying  thirt] 
days,  which,  with  the  ten  days  in  Paris,  and  ten  or  eleven  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
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would  make  fifty  days,  leaving  thirty  days  to  visit  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ; 
or,  since  the  railroad  has  been  finished  from  Munich  to  Vienna,  instead  of  return- 
ing by  the  way  of  Trieste  and  Venice,  take  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Strasbourg, 
da  Linz,  Salsburg,  Munich,  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Stuttgart,  Carisruhe,  and  Baden-Ba- 
den. Both  tripe  should  be  made,  if  possible.  From  Munich  an  excursion  should 
be  made  to  Innspnick,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol.  The  railroad  is  now  finished.  An 
additional  ten  days  would  take  you  through  Belgium  and  Holland,  viz. :  At  Char- 
lerois,  described  in  Route  No.  1 1,  take  the  train  to  Brussels :  two  days  to  Brussels, 
one  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  two  in  Antwerp,  one  in  Kotterdam,  one  at  the  Hague, 
and  two  at  Amsterdam,  connecting  with  the  previous,  route  near  Dusseldorf.  This 
ifl  sufficient  time. 

8ECONP  TOUB. 

Snppose  you  have./biir  months  to  spend.  Take  the  same  route  as  described  in 
the  firsts  and,  starting  at  Milan,  via  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna,  taking  two 
days,  three  days  at  Florence,  eight  at  Rome,  five  at  Naples,  and  three  at  Palermo 
— ^in  all,  with  the  time  occupied  on  the  steamer,  thirty  days. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  yon  go  from  Florence  to  Leghorn,  taking  the 
steamer  from  there  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  from  Rome  to  Naples  by  railway. 
There  are  two  lines  of  steamers  funning  from  Genoa  to  Naples  —  that  of  the 
Messagcries  Imperialc,  which  leaves  every  Friday  at  8  P.M.,  arriving  at  Leg- 
horn early  next  morning,  remains  in  that  harbor  all  day,  sails  in  the  evening  for 
Civita  Vecchia,  remaining  there  all  day,  and  sailing  again  in  the  evening  for 
Naples,  where  it  arrives  about  10  A.M.  the  next  morning;  the  Italian  line  leaves 
Genoa  at  6  P.M.  on  Wednesday^  going  through  the  same  programme.  When 
you  are  in  Florence  or  Rome,  you  may  by  this  calculate  on  what  days  each  line 
of  steamers  leave  the  respective  ports  of  these  cities.  This  route  will  cost  about 
^200  extra. 

TBIItD  TOUR. 

If  you  have  five  months  to  spend,  instead  of  returning  direct  from  Genoa  to 
Paris  by  the  way  of  Marseilles,  you  may  spend  thirty  days  very  profitably  by  re- 
turning via  Turin,  over  Mount  Cenis,  Geneva,  Chamouni,  Lake  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
Vevay,  Villeneuve,  Martigny,  Leukerbad,  the  Gemmi  Pass,  Tnterlachen,  Berne,  Lu- 
cerne, Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  Lake  Constance,  Bregenz,  Innspnick,  Munich,  Stutt- 
gart, Bruchsal,  back  to  Baden-Baden ;  thence  to  Heidelberg,  Frankfort,  Mayence, 
Wiesbaden,  Ems,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  and  Cologne  to  Paris. 

This  totir  of  five  months  should  cost  about  $1200. 

FOURTH  TOUR. 

Travelers  who  intend  spending  one  year  abroad,  and  wish  to  make  the  ascent 
of  the  Nile,  "  do"  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinople  and  Greece,  will  re* 
quire  a  letter  of  credit  for  about  $2500. 
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We  will  suppose  they  sail  from  America  on  the  first  day  of  May,  land  at  Liver- 
pool on  the  tenth,  remain  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  first  of  July — this  is  the  Ust 
season  in  that  country,  and  is  the  only  one  you  can  spend  there  without  interferini; 
with  a  more  important  portion  of  your  trip,  as  there  is  only  one  season  to  ascend 
the  Nile,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  retrace  any  portion  of  the  route — two  weeks  in 
Paris,  six  weeks  in  Switserland,  Bavaria,  Wurtemhuiig,  the  Tyrol,  the  cities  on  the 
Rhine,  and  the  German  watering-places ;  that  brings  ns  to  the  first  of  September. 
Then  Belgium,  Holland,  Pmssia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Austria  to  Vienna.  From 
Vienna  to  Trieste,  cross  the  Adriatic  to  Venice,  through  Italy  to  Naples,  as  de- 
scribed in  Routes  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  occupying  two  and  a  half  months. 

On  the  middle  of  November  we  leave  Naples  for  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Alexan- 
dria, arriving  at  Cairo  about  the  first  of  December.  After  spending  two  weeks  en- 
joying the  mild  and  balmy  atmosphere  of  the  resting-place  of  the  Pharaohs,  we  pro- 
ceed up  the  Nile  to  the  Second  Cataract,  which  excursion  generally  occupies  two 
months  if  in  small  boats.  Steamers  now  make  the  ascent  of  the  Nile.  On  return- 
ing to  Cairo  the  first  of  March,  having  made  a  trip  to  Sues,  to  visit  the  spot  whence 
the  Children  of  Israel  crossed  the' Red  Sea,  we  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  take 
steamer  for  Jalfa,  spending  the  month  of  March  and  first  week  in  April  visiting  Je- 
rusalem, the  Dead  Sea,  Jericho,  and  the  Jordan ;  traveling  through  the  centre  of 
Syria,  via  tlie  Lake  of  Galilee,  to  Damascus ;  from  Damascus  to  the  ruins  of  Baal- 
bee,  thence  to  Beyrout,  where  we  again  take  steamer  for  Constantinople,  passing 
Tripoli,  Latakia,  Alexandretta,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  and  the  Dardanelles,  or  by  anoth- 
er route — more  direct — stopping  at  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Smyrna ;  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Marseilles  via  Athens,  arriving  in  Paris  about  the  first  of  May. 

FIFTH  TOUR. 

Should  yon  not  wish  to  return  to  Paris  or  London  after  your  long  absence,  yon 
may  take  steamer  at  Marseilles  for  Barcelona,  then  to  Madrid  by  rail,  making  the 
same  trip  described  in  our  tour  through  Spain.  This  trip  will  occupy  nearly  two 
months.  This  tour  should  not  cost  you  over  $350  extra.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  first-class  rates  and  a  liberal  expenditure. 

Experience  has  shown,  when  traveling  abroad,  that  while  on  railway  cars  and 
steamers  first  class,  the  expenses  arc  about  $10  iter  day;  second  class,  $7 — that 
is,  traveling  about  twelve  hours  per  day ;  if  day  and  night,  nearly  double.  This 
rule  will  apply  as  well  when  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  some  lines.  If  you  remain 
a  long  time  in  a  cheap  country,  you  may  make  your  expenses  average  $3  50  or 
$4  per  day;  for  instance:  A  tour  of  one  yotir,  spending  three  weeks  on  the  Nile, 
two  months  in  the  Holy  Land,  may  be  made  for  $2000 ;  viz. : 

Passage  to  London $100 

"       to  Alexandria  and  Cairo 130 

Return 240 

Three  weeks  on  the  Nile 200 

•  t 

Two  months  in  Palestine,  at  $6  per  day 360 

Seven  months  in  cheap  countries,  at  $4.60  per  day 970 

$2000 
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Tbis,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  first  class.  There  is  no  second  class  on  the  Nile 
or  in  Syria. 

The  same  can  be  done  for  about  $300  less,  aeeond  class. 

For  $400  a  fine  excursion  (going  second  class)  can  be  made  to  London  and 
the  Continent,  occupying  two  and  a  half  months,  viz. :  via  London,  Cologne,  Basle, 
Locemc,  St.  Gothard  Pass,  Lake  Mnggiore,  Milan,  Venice,  Trieste,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Paris,  to  Southampton.  An  additional  hund- 
red  dollars  would  pay  for  a  fine  excursion  through  Great  Britain,  taking  the  steam- 
er at  Queenstown.  By  rerersing  this  route,  going  first  to  Vienna  via  Berlin,  and 
returning  via  Venice  and  Milan  to  Grenoa,  fifty  additional  dollars  will  pay  your  ex- 
penses to  Naples  via  Florence  and  Rome,  returning  by  Marseilles  to  Paris. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  when  traveling  in  Europe  by  railway,  to  be  at  the  sta- 
tion full  fifteen  minutes  before  the  starting-time,  in  order  to  get  your  ticket,  as  well 
as  to  attend  to  your  baggage,  see  it  checked,  and  placed  in  or  on  the  cars.  The 
quantity  of  luggage  you  can  take  inside  the  car  depends  on  whether  you  are  first 
class  or  not,  first-class  passengers  always  having  more  privileges. 

Always  refer  to  your  guide4xx)k  before  you  'arrive  at  a  city,  and  make  up  your 
roind  at  what  hotel  you  intend  to  stop,  and,  when  pestered  by  employes  or  com- 
missionaires, name  the  hotel  as  if  an  old  visitor. 

When  your  baggage  is  being  examined — to  which  yon  should  always  submit 
with  good-humor,  remembering  the  officers  are  but  doing  their  duty — always  lock 
up  one  piece  before  opening  the  others,  for  manifold  reasons,  which  may  snggest 
themselves 
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The  history  of  England  is  already  too 
£uniliar  to  the  enlightened  mind  to  render 
it  neoessaiy  to  enter  into  it  at  length ;  bat 
as  it  is  the  intention  to  prelude  each  coan- 
trj  with  some  few  historical  remarks,  the 
rule  will  be  applicable  here  also. 

The  present  mixed  population  of  the 
British  Isles  has  been  the  result  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  who  hare  successiyely  be- 
come their  conquerors.  The  universal 
opinion  of  all  ancient  writers  is,  that  the 
tot  inhabitants  were  some  wandering 
tribes  of  Gauls,  who  followed  the  religion 
of  the  Dnuds,  and  polluted  their  worship 
bj  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice.  At 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Romans, 
tfaey  found  the  same  language  and  the  same 
form  of  government  as  existed  among  the 
Celts  of  the  Continent.  The  Romans  who 
landed  at  Deal,  under  Julius  Cffisar,  in  the 
year  55  B.C.,  were  succeeded  by  the  Sax- 
oBSy  afterward  by  the  Danes  under  Canute, 
tlie  Normans  under  William  the  Conquer- 
or in  1066.  The  original  Celts  mostly  in- 
habit the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  Ireland ;  the  An- 
^o-Saxon  race,  of  Germanic  descent,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  former  the  leading 
disthiction  now  exists,  inhabit  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  and  the  whole  of  £n- 
^and.  The  island  first  became  familiar 
to  the  Romans  by  the  Gaelic  name  of  Al- 
bioDf  by  which  name  only  is  it  known 
among  the  Gaels  of  Scotland. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ia  estimated  at  nearly  81,000,000. 
Its  mannfactuies  and  commerce  are  une- 
qualed  by  any  country  in  the  world.  Lan- 
eaafaira  alone  contains  very  extensive  cot- 
ton mills,  employing  a  great  number  of 
liands.  Its  manufactures  of  wool  and  iron 
are  also  very  large.  The  iron-works  where 
the  ore  is  reduced  into  metal  are  situated 
in  Stallbrdshire,  but  the  iron  manuihctnre 
hat  Its  chief  seat  in  Burmlngham.  Shef- 
field is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  cutlery, 
and  London  for  ita  silver-plated  goods. 
Wool  reigns  supreme  in  Yorkshire  and 
the  west  of  England.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  suc- 
cessioa  to  the  throne  hereditary.  The 
legislative  power  is  shared  by  the  Houses 
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of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  House  of 
Lords  coosbts  of  peers,  whoee  titles  and 
seats  are  hereditary.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  composed  of  members  elected  by 
certain  classes  of  the  population,  and  is 
similar  to  our  House  of  Representatives. 
It  numbers  658  members:  500  from  En- 
gland and  Wales,  105  from  Ireland,  and 
58  from  Scotland.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons votes  all  supplies  of  money,  but  all 
laws  must  have  the  consent  of  both  houses. 
The  Cabinet  or  Ministry  is  generally  form- 
ed of  the  leading  members  of  the  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Premier 
or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Secretaries 
of  the  Home  Office,  Foreign  Office,  etc. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  the  highest  court 
of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Next  in 
order  is  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor. Three  inferior  courts  succeed  these, 
over  which  preside  Vice-chancellors,  then 
Master  of  Rolls,  then  the  three  Tribunals 
of  Commercial  Law,  viz.,  Queen's  Bench, 
Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas. 

Under  Augustine  the  Christian  religion 
made  rapid  progress,  and  although  all 
forms  of  worship  are  tolerated,  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  or  Church  of  En- 
gland, is  the  government  form,  under  the 
direction  of  two  archbishops  and  twenty- 
six  bishops.  The  seats  of  the  two  arch- 
bishops are  Canterbury  and  York.  The 
established  Church  of  Scotland  is  Presby- 
terian. There  are  also  followers  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  although  in  the  latter  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  predominates. 

Although  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  only  81,000,000,  the  domin- 
ions of  the  empire,  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  contain  a  population  of  188,000,000, 
and  8,000,000  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  Asia  alone  is  150,000,000. 

We  would  most  decidedly  recommend 
travelers  who  intend  visiting  Ireland  and 
Scotland  to  disembark  at  Qneenstown,  the 
harbor  of  Cork,  visiting  the  celebrated  lakes 
of  Killamey,  and  going  north  through  Dub- 
lin, Belfast,  aiyl  Coleraine,  cross  the  North 
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Channel  to  Glasgow,  visit  the  principal 
places  in  Scotland,  and  then  worlc  np  to 
London,  visiting  the  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest on  their  way.  We  advise  tliis  course 
for  two  reasons — ^first,  there  is  notbing  they 
will  find  on  the  Continent  more  lovely  or 
picturesque  tlian  the  beaatiful  lalces  of  Kil- 
lamoy,  or,  indeed,  we  may  say,  the  whole 
south  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  which 
ouffhl  to  be  visited ;  and,  second,  if  this 
route  be  taken,  it  will  save  time  and  ex- 
penste,  and  insure  this  trip*s  lieing  made, 
as,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  travelers  intend- 
ing to  visit  Ireland  and  Scotland  never  get 
there  if  they  proceed  direct  to  the  Conti- 
nent ;  they  always  intend  coming  back  by 
Ireland,  but  never  do.  The  trip  is  one  the 
toarist  will  never  regret,  and  a  hasty  tour 
of  the  principal  places  in  Ireland  may  be 
made  in  ten  days.  Presaming  the  travel- 
er will  adopt  this  course,  we  will  commence 
our  description  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  Ireland. 

IRELAND. 

The  island  of  Ireland  is,  from  point  to 
point,  300  miles  long  by  200  wide,  and  is 
separated  from  Great  Britain  by  the  North 
Channel  on  the  northeast,  14  miles  wide ; 
by  St.  George's  Cliannel  on  the  southeast, 
70  miles  wide;  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Irish  Sea,  130  miles  broad.  It  is  divided 
into  four  provinces — Munster,  Connaught, 
Leinster,  and  Ulster—and  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  6,000,000  inhabitants,  a 
decrease  of  two  millions  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  is  governed  by  a  lord  lienten- 
ant  appointed  by  the  crown  of  England. 
Its  situation,  in  a  commercial  and  financial 
point  of  view,  has  much  improved  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  The  surfiuse  of  the 
country  is  undulating,  half  the  land  being 
arable,  and  about  one  fifth  under  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  no  moontains  of  any  im- 
portance in  Ireland,  the  highest  hill  (Ma- 
gillicuddy*s  Reeks,  Lake  Killamey)  attain- 
ing only  to  the  altitude  of  8413  feet.  About 
one  half  the  land  is  covered  with  moors 
and  lakes,  no  country  in  Europe  possessing 
so  large  an  area  of  fresh-water  lakes  in 
proportion  to  its  sise.  Lough  Neagh,  its 
largest  lake,  in  the  proirince  of  Ulster,  is 
one  of  the  Uiree  largest  in  Europe,  and  has 
an  area  of  over  90,000  acres. 

The  principal  river  of  Ireland  is  the 
Shannon,  which  is  the  larges^in  the  United 
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Kingdom;  its  length  is  240  miles.  The 
Boyne,  Barrow,  Suir,  Erne,  Foyle,  and  Lif- 
fey  are  also  streams  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

The  principal  lakes  are  Lough  Neagh, 
Corrib,  Deary,  Erne,  Mask,  and  Killarney, 
the  three  lakes  of  Killamey  occupying  an 
area  of  about  6000  acres. 

Linen  is  now  the  staple  manufacture  of 
Ireland,  although  woolens,  silks,  cottons, 
muslin,  gloves,  paper,  and  glass  are  pro- 
duced to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Ireland  is  becoming  well  supplied  with 
railroads,  there  being  some  twenty  lines  in 
full  operation,  extending  fh>m  the  extreme 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west.  In 
every  direction  where  the  railroad  does  not 
reach,  good  jaunting-cars  may  be  procured 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  per  mile  for  » 
single  person,  or  sixteen  cents  for  two. 
The  rooids  are  all  very  fine,  and,  to  the  hon- 
or of  the  country,  no  iolU,  The  jaunting- 
cars  are  mostly  made  for  the  aocommoda^ 
tion  of  four  persons,  but  there  are  larger 
ones  which  serve  the  purpose  of  the  stage- 
coach. In  procuring  seats,  be  particular 
to  inform  yourself  from  what  quarter  the 
wind  is  blowing,  as  these  conveyances  are 
uncovered,  and,  should  the  weather  be  cold 
or  rainy,  you  may  sit  with  your  back  to- 
ward it.  A  tlnn  water-proof  coat  and  apnm 
are  very  requisite  on  these  occasions ;  'also 
a  strap  to  buckle  round  your  waist  and  the 
car  during  the  night,  in  case  you  should 
fall  asleep. 

After  bemg  landed  by  the  tug,  send  a 
porter  with  your  baggage  direct  to  the  sta^ 
tion  for  Cork;  and,  if^ould  you  wish  a 
comfortable  breakfast  or  dinner,  either  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Qaeen't  Hotel,  a  reiy 
good  house  near  the  landing.  Then  walk 
to  the  station  (only  a  few  steps).  Cars 
run  nearly  every  hour  to  Cork,  fan  one 
shiUing ;  the  same  the  porter  will  demand 
for  each  trunk.  If  you  have  a  quantity, 
half  that  amount  will  be  sufficient. 

Queenttown,  formerly  callbd  the  "  Cove 
of  Cork,"  but  changed  in  honor  of  Queen 
Victoria,  who  landed  here  when  making 
her  visit  to  Ireland  in  1849.  It  is  the  har- 
bor of  Cork,  which  is  six  miles  distant,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  the  world.  The  entire  navies  of  Europe 
could  float  in  it,  with  complete  protection 
from  the  weather  on  every  side.  Its  en- 
trance is  admirably  defended  by  two  fbrts. 
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(me  on  either  side  the  channel.  There  is 
also  tlie  Westmoreland  Fort,  on  Spike's 
Island,  which. contains  a  convict  prison; 
the  inmates,  numbering  nearly'  one  thou- 
sand, are  kept  continually  at  work  on  the 
forts.  An  order  trwa  the  goyemor  is  re- 
quired by  travelers  wishing  to  visit  the  isl- 
and. Rocky  Island  contains  the  gunpow- 
der, ten  thousand  barrels  of  which  are  kept 
in  chambers  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
An  order  from  the  commandant  of  ordnance 
is  required  to  visit  this  island.  Hawlbow- 
line  Island. contains  a  tank  capable  of 
holding  five  thousand  tuns  of  fresh  water. 
No  order  necessary  here.  The  harbor  of 
Cork  is  noted  principally  for  its  beautiful 
scenery,  and  the  town  is  becoming  quite 
important  as  a  watering-place  on  account 
of  the  salubrity  and  equality  of  the  climate. 
The  harbor  is  also  celebrated  for  the  num- 
ber of  regattas  which  take  place  annually. 
The  splendid  Inman  line  of  steamers  are 
arriving  and  departing  four  times  a  week 
for  New  York.  To  the  west  of  the  town 
there  la  a  beauttfnl  promenade  formed  from 
a  substantial  quay  erected  in  1848.  It  was 
into  this  harbor  tliat  Admiral  Drake,  of  the 
British  navy,  retreated  when  chased  by  the 
Spaniards;  then  into  ** Drake's  Pool,"  up 
a  creek  called  Crosshaven,  where  he  was  so 
effectually  hidden  that  the  Spaniards,  after 
several  days*  search^  gave  htm  up  in  de- 
spair, think infj;  he  must  have  reached  the 
Channel  again  by  magic. 

Steamers  leave  QueCnstown  several  times 
per  day  for  Cork.  Although  the  scener}' 
is  veiy  beautiful  on  the  river,  we  advise 
taking  the  cars,  which  leave  nearly  every 
hour  for  Cork. 

Steamers  sail  three  times  a  day  to  Agha- 
da  and  Cloyne,  where  travelers  who  have 
time  to  spare  can  visit  the  Cattle  oi  Rostel- 
lan,  the  former  residence  of  the  princely 
O*  Briena,  marquesses  of  Thomond.  In  the 
modem  residence,  which  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated at  the  eastern  end  of  the  harbor,  is 
kept  the  ancient  sword  of  the  famous  Bri- 
an Boroibme,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
O'Briens.  The  grounds  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  visitors  are  freely  admitted.  A 
vifiit  should  be  made  to  Cattle  Mary,  the 
residence  of  Mr*  Longfleld,  where  may  be 
seen  one  ot  those  Dmidical  remains  pe- 
cnltar  to  Ireland,  and  known  as  ^  Crom- 
lechs," supposed  by  some  to  have  been  used 
as  sepnkhral  monuments,  and  by  others 


for  sacrificial  purposes.  There  are  two 
cromlechs  on  this  estate :  the  larger  one  is 
a  stone  fifteen  feet  long,  eight  broad,  and 
three  thick,  one  end  resting  on  the  ground 
and  the  other  supported  by  two  upright 
stones ;  the  smaller  one  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  and  of  the  same  inclination.  It  is 
supposed  the  inclined  position  was  given 
that  the  blood  of  the  victims  slain  upon 
them  might  run  off  freely.  There  are 
some  to  be  seen  in  Wales,  and,  as  in  Ire- 
land, they  are  generally  seen  near  the  sea. 

Clotnb,  about  one  mile  from  Castle  Ma- 
ry, is  noted  for  its  ancient  cathedral  of  the 
14th  century,  and  its  round  tower,  one  of 
the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  which  was  used 
for  the.  double  purpose  of  a  belfry  and  for 
safety  and  defense.  The  height  of  this 
tower  is  one  hundred  feet,  but  the  embat- 
tiements,  which  are  ten  feet  high,  are  mod- 
em. 

Cork  is  a  city  of  ancient  origin,  dating 
back  to  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Danes 
invaded  and  held  possession  of  it  up  to  the 
twelfth  century,  when  it  was  again  in- 
vaded by  the  English  under  Henry  II.  It 
was  then  under  the  rule  of  Dermot  MH!]!ar- 
thy,  prince  of  Desmond.  For  several  cen- 
turies the  invaders  were  greatly  harassed 
by  tiie  neighboring  chiefs,  who,  in  their 
turn,  retaliated  on  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. During  the  wars  of  the  Protectorate, 
1649,  Cork  took  the  side  of  the  ill-fated 
Charles,  but  it  was  surprised  and  captured, 
and  the  cruelties  which  Cromwell  perpe- 
trated upon  the  poor  citizens  are  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  It 
was  again  besieged  for  five  days  by  Marl- 
borough in  the  reign  of  William  III. 

Cork  contains  at  the  present  time  about 
80,000  inhabitants,  two  thousand  less  than 
in  1861,  and  the  same  as  in  1841,  showing 
no  increase  in  twenty  years.  The  princi- 
pal hotel,  and  the  best  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, is  the  Imperial,  finely  conducted  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Cotton.  Attached  to  the  house 
are  the  City  Reading-rooms,  to  which  vis- 
itors at  the  hotel  are  freely  admitted.  The 
city  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  River 
Lee,  which  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  all 
of  modem  construction  and  elegant  archi- 
tecture. The  principal  streets  and  sub- 
urbs are  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  the 
back  and  narrow  streets  are  generally  in  a 
poor  condition.  It  was  formerly  the  sec- 
ond city  in  size  and  commerce,  but  Belfast 
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now  takes  that  place.  There  are  no  roan- 
ufaciarei  of  Importance  in  Cork,  but  its 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  foond- 
eiies  do  a  large  bnsiness,  wlule  its  export 
to  England  of  com,  provisions,  and  liye- 
slock  is  oonsidorable.  A  large  business  in 
the  butter-trade  is  also  carried  on.  The 
principal  public  buildings  of  Cork  are  the 
small  cathedral  church  of  St.  Finbar,  which 
Is  unworthy  the  reputation  of  Cork,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  an- 
cient It  was  bnih  In  1786.  It  is,  bow- 
erer,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  cathe- 
dral Near  It  are  the  bishop's  palace,  and 
cemetery.  At  tiie  western  end  of  the  Grand 
Parade  Is  the  court-house,  which  is  much 
admired  for  its  gmoeftal  appearance.  The 
Church  of  8t.  Anm  is  remarkable  for  its 
magniiloent  position,  oommandinfr  as  it 
does  a  fine  ylew  of  the  whole  city.  Its  bells 
are  one  of  the  "  lions"  of  the  city.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  very  picturesque  and  very  droll, 
one  side  built  of  different  colored  stone  fh>m 
the  other.  It  is  built  in  stories.  James  II. 
heard  mass  here  during  his  residence  in 
Cork.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  river 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  Presbyterian 
church.  The  Chvrch  of  (he  Ifolg  Trinity  Is 
a  handsome  Gothic  building,  Interesting 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  by  Father 
Mathew,  the  temperance  apostle,  whose  vis- 
it to  the  United  States  many  of  our  travel- 
ers must  remember,  and  whom  all  must 
revere,  not  only  for  the  good  he  has  done 
in  his  native  country,  but  also  in  our  own. 
(We  have  noticed  in  traveling  through  Ire- 
land that  the  most  careful  drivers,  and 
those  in  whom  their  employers  have  the 
greatest  confidence,  are  disciples  of  Father 
Mathew,  and  have  drank  neither  ale  nor 
spirits  for  twenty  years.)  The  church  con- 
tains a  finely-stained  glass  window,  as  a 
memorial  to  Daniel  O'Connell.  A  fine 
monument  has  recently  been  erected  to 
Father  Mathew  In  St.  Patrick  Street  The 
interior  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chureh  of 
St.  Mary'e  is  very  beautiftil.  There  is  also 
a  church  built  In  honor  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
City  Jail  and  County  Pruon  are  both  very 
fine  buildings,  the  former  built  of  limestone 
and  the  latter  of  red  sandstone.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Lee,  on  a  fine,  eleva- 
ted position,  is  situated  the  beautiAil  build- 
ing built  for  QiieeiCe  CoUege — seen  to  an  ad- 
vantage on  the  way  to  visit  Blarney  Castle. 
Cork,  if  it  had  not  ito  Victoria  Park  of 
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140  acres,  would,  In  a  great  measure,  be 
supplied  with  one  by  its  conduit}'  to  the 
Groves  of  Blarney,  and  its  lovely  surround- 
ings. The  dtixens  also  have  a  very  beau- 
tifbl  walk  bordering  the  river,  called  the 
Mardyke,  which  is  about  one  mile  long,  and 
shaded  by  fine  elm-trees,  which  form  a 
beautiAil  areh  overhead ;  when  lighted  at 
night,  it  presents  a  very  charming  appear- 
ance. It  was  in  Cork^hat  William  Penn 
became  a  convert  to  Quakerism.  He  was 
visiting  the  city  on  business  relating  to  his 
father's  property  when  he  was  converted. 
Cork  must  ever  be  a  place  of  great  resort 
to  trevelers,  if  only  for  its  contiguity  to 
BUtmey  Cadle  and  the  *^  Groves  of  Blar- 
ney,"  which  are  situated  some  six  miles 
fnm  the  city.  There  are  two  roads  by 
which  to  reach  the  castle  in  addition  to  the 
railway;  but  as  the  last  tets  you  down 
over  a  mile  firom  the  castle,  we  would  ad- 
vise taking  a  carriage  or  car  ttam  the  Im- 
perial Hotel,  and  drive  by  the  Sunday's 
Well  Boad  and  Blarney  Lane,  which  winds 
nearly  all  the  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
lovely  silver  Lee,  embiadngexqulsite  views 
of  Queen's  College,  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Blackrock,  and  richly-clothed  heights  of 
Glenmire.  Do  not  allow  your  driver  to 
return  by  the  short  and  mudi  less  pleasing 
route  of  Blackpool  and  the  northern  sub- 
urbs, unless  you  have  an  affinity  for  tan- 
yards  and  other  nuisances.  The  noted  cas- 
tle of  Blarney  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  royal  race  of  McCar- 
thy, by  whom  it  was  erected  in  the  15th 
century.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  dungeon 
120  feet  high,  with  other  lower  remains  less 
massive,  but  still  so  strong  as  to  have  ren- 
dered it  Impregnable  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  gunpowder.  Do  not  fail  to  descend 
to  the  Wement  on  the  outside,  not  only  to 
examine  the  curious  caves  and  natural  ex- 
cavations made  in  its  rocky  foundation,  but 
to  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  its  original  size 
and  strength ;  nearly  the  whole  mass  is 
charmin^y  covered  with  ivy.  On  the 
river  side  the  guide  will  point  out  the 
place  where  Its  defenders  poured  down  the 
molten  lead  on  the  heads  of  CromwelPs 
followers.  The  great  reputation,  however, 
that  Blarney  Castle  has  acquired  through- 
out the  world  has  been  through  the  '*  Blar- 
ney Stone,"  which  is  said  to  endow  the  per- 
son who  kisses  it  with  such  persuasive 
eloquence,  such  an  Irresistible  wheedling 
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tongue,  thftt  no  lady  can  redBt  him;  hence 

the  aong: 

^There  b  a  stooe  tberei 
Tbat,  whoever  kiue«| 
Ob«  he  never  misBeB 

To  grow  eloquenL 
*Tls  he  may  cUunbor 
To  a  lsdy*0  oluunber« 
Or  become  a  member 

Of  Parliament 
A  clever  »pouter 
He'll  Bure  turn  ont,  or 
An  oiit  and  enter 

To  be  let  alone ! 
Don*t  hope  to  hinder  him, 
Bnre  he^n  a  |rilgrim 

From  the  Blarui^  Stone/* 

This  stone  fe  situated  at  the  northern  an- 
l(le,  20  feet  below  the  sommit,  and  bears 
the  ibllowinf;  inacription :  "  Comutch  Mae- 
Cktrtkf/ortif  mi  Jwri  fecit,  1446 ;"  but,  for 
the  aoeommodation  of  travelers,  as  this 
stone  is  mostly  inaccessible,  there  is  anoth- 
er kept  on  the  floor  of  the  first  apartment 
yon  enter,  which  you  vrill  be  assared  has 
the  same  virtue  as  the  other :  we  think,  in 
this  ome  respect,  the  guide  may  be  implicit- 
ly believed!  It  is  very  difilcult  to  tell 
whence  came  the  reputation  of  this  stone, 
hot  in  former  ages  the  peasantry  firmly 
believed  in  its  virtue,  and  the  word  **  Blar- 
ney'* has  become  of  world-wide  celebrity. 
The  *♦  Groves  of  Bhuney,"  which  adjoin 
the  casde,are  still  very  beautiful.  It  is 
said  they  were  formerly  adorned  with  stat- 
ues, grottoes,  fountains,  and  bridges;  al- 
though these  have  disappeared,  we  still 
have  the 

^^  nravd-walki  there 
For  Bpeeulntkm 
And  ooDvemtion." 

Croker,  in  his  "Songs  of  Ireland, "  wrote 

of  them  thus : 

*^  The  Kfores  of  Blam^, 
They  look  ao  charming 
Down  by  the  purling 
Of  ffweet,  client  Btrenms, 
Befog  hanked  with  posies 
That  apontaneoos  grow  there, 
Planted  in  order 
By  the  sweet  rock  doee. 

••-•Tla  there  th<»  daisy. 
And  the  aweet  carnation, 
The  hlooroing  pink. 
And  the  roee  ao  fair ; 
The  daflbdowndllly, 
Likewloe  the  lily— 
AU  flowers  that  eoent 
llie  aweet,  fragrant  air." 

The  old  woman  who  has  charge  of  the 
eastle,  and  the  old  man  who  unlocks  the 
of  the  "  Groves,"  pach  expect  a 


shilling ;  sixpence  to  the  woman  at  the 
lodge,  and  a  shilling  to  your  outside  guide, 
will  be  necessary. 

A  short  distance  from  the  castle  lies  the 
lovely  little  lake  of  Blarney,  to  which  is 
attached  another  tradition.  'Tis  said  that 
McCarthy,  eari  of  Clancarty,  whose  posses- 
sions were  confiscated  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, threw  all  his  fomily  plate  into  the  lake 
at  a  certiUn  spot;  that  the  secret  is  never 
known  but  to  three  of  his  descendants  at  a 
time;  that  before  one  dies  he  communis 
cates  it  to  another  of  the  fomily.  •  The  se- 
cret is  to  be  religiously  kept  until  one  of  the 
descendants  again  becomes  possessed  of 
the  property.  Tis  also  said  that  herds  of 
beautiful  white  cows  rise  at  certain  seasons 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  to  graze  on  the 
bordering  psstures !  Blarney  Castle  la  the 
property  of  Sir  G.  Colhurst,  M.P.,  and  is 
freely  opened  to  the  public. 

About  two  miles  from  the  castle  is  the 
celebrated  hydropathic  establishment  of 
Dr.  Barter. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  railroad  be- 
tween Cork  and  Youghal,  a  distance  of  28 
miles,  many  tourists  ascend  the  beautiful 
Blackwater  River,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  angling,  but  for  enjoying  scenery  not 
surpassed  for  loveliness  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  river  is  noted  for  its  abund- 
ance of  salmon,  trout,  and  perch.  This 
excursion  can  be  made  very  easily  in  one 
day.  By  taking  the  first  train  from  Cork, 
you  have  one  or  two  hours  to  spend  in 
Youghal;  then  take  the  steamer  to  Cap- 
poquin,  which  is  as  far  as  the  Blackwater 
is  navigable,  returning  by  the  down  steam- 
er in  time  for  the  last  train  to  Cork.  The 
situation  of  Youghal  is  exceedingly  l)eau- 
tifrd.  The  house  in  which  Sir 'Walter 
Raleigh  lived  when  he  was  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  town,  in  1688,  and  where  he 
entertained  Spenser  while  that  poet  was 
preparing  his  Faerie  Queene  for  publica- 
tion, has  been  but  recently  torn  down.  A 
luxurious  growth  of  arbutus  plants,  as  well 
as  bays  and  myrtles,  ornament  the  garden ; 
here  also  was  the  first  potato  planted  in 
Ireland  by  Sir  Walter,  and  here,  for  the 
first  time,  the  air  of  Hibemia  was  scented 
by  the  fragrant  weed  of  our  own  Virginia. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  territory  was  grant- 
ed to  Sir  Walter,  who  disposed  of  it  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  author  and  philosopher,  in  1602. 
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From  this  Boyle,  ivho  was  created  Earl  of 
Cork,  was  descended  the  lady  who  mar- 
ried the  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
who  inherited  all  the  estates,  so  that  the 
present  owner  of  Chatsworth,  the  most 
beautiful  residence  in  Eng^land,  is  also  the 
owner  of  this  delightful  district. 

After  leaving  Youghal  and  passing;  the 
immense  timber  bridge  (over  seventeen 
hundred  feet  long),  we  see  to  the  left,  on 
the  summit,  the  ruins  of  Rhincrew  Abbey, 
founded  by  Raymond  le  Gros.  It  was 
once  a  preceptory  of  Templars.  The  view 
from  this  summit  is  delightful.  Farther 
on  we  notice  the  ruins  of  Temple  Michael 
Castle.  We  next  pass  the  beautiful  modem 
residence  of  Mr.  C.  Smyth;  the  grounds 
contain  the  remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Mo- 
lano,  founded  in  the  6th  century:  they  con- 
tain the  remains  of  Raymond  le  Gros,  the 
companion  of  Strongbow.  After  passing 
the  village  of  Villicrston,  we  arrive  at  Dro- 
mana,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Decies.  Behind 
the  modern  mansion  are  the  remains  of  a 
fine  old  castle,  formerly  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  powerful  Dcmonds.  Here 
the  cherry-tree  was  first  introduced  from 
the  Canary  Isles  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  the  death  of  the  famous  CountcFS  of 
Demond,  who  presented  a  petition  at  the 
English  court  to  James  I.  at  the  age  of 
140,  was  occasioned  l)y  a  fall  from  a  branch 
of  one  of  these  trees  (?).  (Rather  a  juvenile 
amusement  for  an  old  lady  of  140  climlung 
cherry-trees ;  but  the  story  is  in  print,  and 
must  i^e  fjclieved.) 

The  village  of  Cappoquin,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  is  most  delightfully  situated, 
and  a  few  days  might  well  \ie  spent  (at 
Powers's  Hotel),  if  the  traveler  has  plenty 
of  leisure.  Four  miles  from  the  town  is 
the  Trappist*8  Convent  of  Melleray,  an  or- 
der of  Mount  St.  Bernard.  The  building, 
although  a  plain  one  exteriorly,  contains 
a  fine  chapel,  with  a  beautiful  stained-glass 
wintiow. 

The  distance  to  Lismore  is  only  four 
miles,  passing  throutrh  a  delightful  coun- 
try. You  can  proceed  up  the  river  by 
small  boats,  br  take  a  car  to  Fermoy,  a  dis- 
tince  of  twelve  miles,  and  return  by  rail 
to  Mallow  and  Cork. 

There  are  several  modes  of  proceeding 

to  Killarney :  first,  the  direct  route  by  rail 

to  Mallow,  in  three  hours ;  or  by  the  more 

picturesque  route  of  Carrigrohane  Castle, 
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Inniscarra,  Dripsoy,  Carrigadrohid,  the 
beautiful  lakes  of  Inchigeela,  Gongaun  Bar- 
ra,  the  celebrated  pass  of  Keimaneigh, 
Carriganass  Castle,  ^winding  round  the  head 
of  Bantr}'  Bay,  and  arriving  at  Glengariffe 
at  six  o'clock  P.M.,  leaving  GlengarifiB 
the  next  morning,  and  arriving  in  Killar- 
ney the  same  evening.  Tourists  by  this 
route  will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  scenery  in  and  about  Glengariffe. 

There  is  a  third  route  which,  should  the 
traveler  prefer,  or  should  he  have  perform- 
ed the  second  one,  he  might  take,  Aiz., 
through  Bandon  and  Dunmanway  to  Ban- 
try,  thence  the  same  as  the  preceding  route. 

The  railroad  from  Cork  to  Skibl>ereen  is 
nearly  completed.  (It  is  this  year  [1866] 
finished  to  Dunmanway.)  Thence  we  pro- 
ceed by  carriage  to  Bantry  and  Killarney. 

A  short  distance  fh>m  Cork,  on  the  Ban- 
don road,  there  is  a  junction,  whence  a 
road  diverges  from  the  main  line  to  Kin- 
sale  (Raihoay  Hoid^  new  and  very  good). 
This  town  has  a  ver}'  fine  appearance,  and 
is  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bandon  River.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able historic  importance,  being  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Ireland.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  places  that  declared  in  favor  of  Crom- 
well, and  was  the  scene  of  several  import- 
ant engagements.  It  was  held  for  some 
time  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  The  light- house, 
which  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high,  is 
one  of  the  first  objects  our  countrymen  see 
on  arriving  at  Queenstown. 

The  town  of  Bandon  {DetxmiMre  Arms) 
is  one  of  the  most  important  In  the  south 
of  Ireland.  Its  distilleries  and  breweries 
are  of  considerable  magnitude.  Its  envi- 
rons are  decidedly  beautiful.  To  the  west 
of  the  town  is  situated  the  castle  and 
grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Bandon.  The  gar- 
dens and  conservatories  are  freely  shown 
to  the  public.  The  Bandon  River  is  noted 
for  its  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  see  at 
Dunmanway,  and  the  road  thence  to  Ban* 
try  is  rather  dreary. 

We  would  advise  the  traveler  to  take  the 
route  via  Macroon,  Inchigeela,  Bantry, 
Glengariffe,  and  Kenmare,  if  not  going  by 
rail  direct.  The  railway  is  open  fW)m  Cork 
to  Miicroon,  and  coaches  run  during  the 
summer  season.  Four  miles  f^om  Cork 
we  pass  the  Castle  of  Carrigrohane,  former- 
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ly  a  strong-hold  of  the  McCarthys,  situ- 
ated in  a  most  delightful  spot.  Farther 
on  we  pass  the  ruined  church  of  Inniscarra, 
which  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Blvers  Lee  and  Bride.  'At  Carriffodrokidy 
where  we  cross  the  River  Lee  by  a  bridge 
built  by  Cromwell,  notice  the  picturesque 
castle  built  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  river.  It  was  erected  by  a  McCar- 
thy, and  was  besieged  by  the  English  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  En- 
gUsh  governor  captured  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
but  promised  him  his  lil^erty  if  he  would 
prevail  on  the  garrison  of  the  castle  to  sur- 
render, instead  of  which,  when  brought  be- 
fore the  castle,  he  besought  them  to  pro- 
long the  struggle,  for  which  he  was  hung 
on  the  spot  by  the  English. 

Seven  miles  more  we  (lass  the  ruins 
of  Mashann^cus  CatUe,  erected  by  Owen 
M'Leviney,  and  one  mile  more  to  Jfacroon, 
the  terminus  of  the  railway.  The  Queen's 
Hotel  is  the  best.  The  town  is  prettily  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  Sallune.  I  ts  only  ob- 
ject of  attraction  is  its  castle,  which  must 
be  highly  interesting  to  all  Pennsylvani- 
ans  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Admiral 
Penn,  (kther  of  William  Penn,  who  was 
bom  inside  its  walls.  It  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  and  was  destroyed 
several  times  in  the  17th  century.  The 
distance  from  Matiroon  to  Killamey  by 
Kenmare  direct  is  fiHy  miles,  and  to  Ban- 
try  by  Inchigeela  thirty-four.  Before  ar- 
riving at  the  lakes  of  Inchigeela,  we  pass, 
on  our  left,  the  CcutU  Mcuterg^  one  of  the 
«trong-holds  of  the  O'Learys.  The  lakes 
Df  Inchigeela  are  formed  by  the  expansion 
of  the  River  Lee,  and  present  a  panorama 
of  mo9t  lovely  scenery.  On  an  island  in 
one  of  these  lakes  is  a  ruin  called  the  Her- 
mitage of  St.  Finnbar,  where  there  is  a 
holv  well,  which  in  former  times  was  held 
in  high  reverence  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  peasant- 
ry, who  believed  its  waters  were  a  sure 
rurc  for  all  the  His  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
The  tradition  is  thus :  St.  Patrick,  after 
banishing  th»  reptiles  out  of  the  countiy, 
overlooked  one  hideous  monster,  a  winged 
dragon,  which  desolated  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  power  was  conferred  on  St.  Finn- 
liar  to  drown  the  monster  in  the  lake,  on 
condition  of  erecting  a  church  whore  the 
wat'^rs  of  the  lake  met  the  tide,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  present  cathedral  of  Cork. 


After  passing  through  the  wild  and  gloomy* 
pass  of  Keimaneigh,  the  town  of  Bantry 
appears  below.  Bantry  Arms  and  Vickary^s 
Hotel  the  best.  From  Bantry  one  can  pro- 
ceed to  Glengariffe  either  by  land  or  wa- 
ter ;  but,  althougli  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
hay  is  very  beautiful,  we  would  advise  con- 
tinuing by  car,  as  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  this  route  commences  at  Bantry.  The 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bantry  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  may  be  visited  if  yon  have  time ; 
also  Cromwell's  Bridge,  a  rather  interest- 
ing ruin.  The  Protector  erected  this  bridge 
when  in  pursuit  of  the  O'Sullivans.  Aft- 
er passing  through  the  mountain  glen  of 
Glengariffe,  noted  for  its  wild  and  rugged 
beauty,  we  arrive  at  Kenmare,  distance 
sixteen  miles.  Principal  hotel  Langdowne 
AiTiis,  The  town  is  entered  by  a  beauti- 
ful suspension  bridge  470  feet  in  length. 
The  town,  which  is  quite  small  but  neat,  is 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
From  Kenmare  the  country  increases  in 
grandeur,  until  we  arrive  in  view  of  the 
fair}'  landscape  of  KiUamey. 

The  lakes  of  Killarney  are,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  beautiful  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  principal  hotel,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  Ireland,  is  the  Royal  Vieto- 
ria^  beautifully  situated  on  the  principal 
lake,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole. 
It  is  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  O'Leary, 
contains  an  elegant  salle  &  manger,  and  is 
lighted  with  gas  manu&ctured  on  the  prem- 
ises. 

In  starting  to  make  a  tour  of  the  lakes 
of  Killamey,  although  a  guide  may  not  be 
necessary,  it  will  be  better  to  take  one  in 
self-defense,  else  you  will  be  pestered  to 
death.  Indeed,  if  your  time  be  limited  to 
one  or  two  days,  considerably  more  can  be 
done  with  the  help  of  a  good  guide;  so  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  O'Learj',  of  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
to  supply  one  at  once,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  all  beggars,  pests,  and  other  hang- 
ers-on are  to  be  kept  at  a  distance,  as  in 
time  they  get  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
and  insist  on  tendering  you  their  services. 

If  the  traveler  have  but  a  single  day  to 
spare  to  *^  do"  the  lakes,  he  must  leave  his 
hotel  early  in  the  morning,  sending  first  a 
horse  ahead  to  ride  through  tiie  Gap  of 
Dunloe,  also  a  boat  to  meet  him  at  the 
end  of  the  upper  lake.  There  is  a  regular 
tariff  both  for  carriage,  horse,  and  boat ;  the 
boatmen  expect  about  one  shilling  each  in 
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addition  to  the  regular  tariif.  This  excur- 
sion will  occupy  the  whole  day.  If  he 
has  two  days  to  spare,  Muckross  Abbey 
and  mansion,  and  the  Tore  waterfall,  as 
well  as  Boss  Castle  and  island,  should  be 
▼isifted ;  in  fact,  there  are  lovely  excur- 
sions, such  as  the  ascent  of  Mangerton  or 
Garran  Tual,  and  the  excursions  to  Glena- 
capput  and  Lough  Guitane,  which  will  oc> 
cupy  every  day  in  a  whole  week. 

Leaving  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel  for  the 
Gap  of  Dunloe,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles,  we  pass  first,  on  our  right,  the  ven- 
erable ruins  of  Aghadoe.  In  about  five 
miles  we  arrive  at  the  ruined  church  of 
KUlaloe,  then  Dunloe  Castle,  recently  re- 
stored, once  the  residence  and  the  strong- 
hold of  the  O'Sullivans.  In  a  field  near 
by  is  the  Cave  of  Dunloe,  discovered  in 
1838.  The  stones  of  the  roof  contain  writ- 
ing of  great  antiquity,  and  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  antiquarian,  but  the  visit  will 
hardly  repay  the  general  traveler.  Near 
this  is  the  mud  and  stone  mansion  of  the 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  *^Kate 
Kearney,"  who  formerly  inhabited  the 
same  cottage.  Although  the  charms  and 
beauty  of  the  family  have  sadly  degener- 
ated, the  "  potheen"  is  probably  still  as 
good ;  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  far- 
famed  Kate  will,  for  a  small  remuneration, 
dispense  to  you  some  of  the  genuine 
"mountain  dew,"  which,  with  a  little 
goat's  milk,  is  a  very  fair  beverage.  The 
Gap  of  Dunloe  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
gloomy  defile,  four  miles  in  length,  through 
which  you  must  either  walk  or  ride  on 
horseback,  the  carriage-road  ending  at  the 
entrance  to  the  pass.  The  huge  masses 
of  overhanging  rocks  seem  to  threaten 
with  instant  destruction  the  adventurous 
explorer  of  this  narrow  ravine.  A  small 
stream,  called  the  Roe,  traverses  the  whole 
distance  of  the  gap.  At  different  points 
small  cannon  are  fired  off  by  the  natives, 
which  produce  a  fine  effect.  As  powder 
costs  something,  a  small  fee  is  expected. 
At  some  points  the  height  of  the  surround- 
ing rocks  (Magillicuddy*s  Reeks)  is  3414 
feet,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  pass  is 
through  a  chasm,  the  precipitous  rocks  ris- 
ing on  either  hand  over  two  thousand  feet. 
The  Roe,  during  its  downward  career,  ex- 
pands into  several  small  lakes,  into  one  of 
which  the  author  of  the  Colleen  Bawn  threw 
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his  heroine.  Emerging  from  the  pass,  wc 
come  in  si^ht  of  the  gloomy  amphitbeaUx3 
called  the  Black  VaUey,  which.  Kohl  says, 
"had  there  been  at  the  bottom,  among  the 
rugged  masses  of  black  rock,  some  smoke 
and  flame  instead  of  water,  we  might  have 
imagined  we  were  looking  into  the  entranoe 
of  the  infernal  regions.*'  Following  the 
road  wblch  winds  down  the  mountain,  we 
arrive  at  Lord  Brandon's  cottage,  where 
your  boat  is  in  waiting.  Previous  to  en- 
tering the  grounds  a  toll  is  exacted  at 
the  gate ;  double  if  you  take  your  horse 
through.  Be  careful  you  are  not  torn  to 
pieces  by  be^ars,  guides,  and  other  nui- 
sances, which  infest  this  spot.  The  author, 
at  the  time  of  his  last  visit  here,  had  his 
leg  nearly  broken  by  a  kicking  horse, 
which  his  owner  stood  in  the  pathway  be- 
cause he  could  not  hire  him  to  us  for  two 
shillings  when  we  were  already  mounted 
on  one  fur  which  we  had  paid  five.  Un- 
fortunately, our  stick  broke  at  the  first  blu%v 
over  the  scoundrel's  head.  Embarking  on 
board  the  boat,  the  traveler  has  now  an  op- 
portunity of  refreshing  himself  by  a  lunch, 
which  should  be  sent  by  the  boat,  whilo 
the  oarsmen  pull  him  down  the  Upper  Lake, 
which  is  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length. 
This  lake  is  considered  by  many  as  the 
most  Ijcautif  ul  of  tlie  three ;  but  it  is  very 
difiUcult  to  make  a  fomparison.  This  is 
noted  for  the  wild  grandeur  of  its  beauties, 
while  the  Lower  Lake  is  held  in  high  ad- 
miration for  the  glorious  softness  of  its 
scenery ;  while  many,  again,  think  the 
Tore,  or  Middle  Lake,  the  most  beautiful. 
Thackeray,  in  his  Irish  Sketch-book,  says, 
when  asked  about  the  Tore  Lake,  "  When 
there,  we  agreed  that  it  was  more  beautiful 
than  the  large  lake,  of  which  it  is  not  one 
fourth  the  size ;  then,  when  we  came  back, 
we  said  *  No,  the  large  lake  is  the  most 
beautiful;'  and  so,  at  every  point  we  stop- 
ped at.  we  determined  that  that  peculiar 
spot  wuB  the  prettiest  in  the  whole  lake. 
The  fact  is,  and  I  don't  care  to  own  it,  they 
are  too  handsome.  As  for  a  man  coming 
from  his  desk  in  London  gr  Dublin,  and 
seeing  the  whole  lakes  in  a  day«  he  Is  an 
ass  for  his  pains.  A  child  doing  a  sum  in 
addition  might  as  well  read  the  whole  mul- 
tiplication table  and  fancy  he  had  it  by 
heart." 

After   passing  McCarthy's   Island  (so 
called  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  lost 
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diieft  of  that  race  took  refnge  here)  and 
Aiiratos  Island,  the  largest  in  the  Upper 
Lake,  where  the  beautifkil  arbutoa-tree,  in- 
digenous  to  Killamey,  grows  to  perfection, 
we  enter  a  long  atrip  of  water,  called  the 
Long  Range,  which  is  nearly  Ave  miles  in 
length,  and  connects  the  Upper  with  the 
midUle  of  Tore  Lake,  and  which  presents 
some  beautifal  scenery.  After  passing 
Coleman's  Eye,  a  curioos  promontory,  we 
arrive  at  the  Eagle's  Nest,  a  ragged,  pre- 
d|»toQS  rock,  over  one  thonsand  feet  high, 
remarkable  for  its  fine  echo,  which  the 
boatmen  will  awaken  for  the  amusement 
of  tlie  traveler.  About  a  mile  fiuther  we 
arrive  at  the  andqnated  structure  called 
the  Old  Weir  Bridge,  under  which  the  boat 
is  carried  by  the  current  with  remarkable 
velocity.  We  now  arrive  In  still  water  in 
a  most  lovely  spot,  called  the  Meeting  of 
tile  Waters,  where  the  picturesque  Dinish 
Island  divides  the  stream.  This  spot  is 
said  to  have  been  warmly  admired  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  when  he  visited  the  lakes. 
On  Dinish  Island  there  is  a  fine  cottage, 
where  arrangements  may  be  made  before 
70a  leave  the  hotel  for  dinner  to  be  served 
awaiting  your  arrival.  The  shores  of  the 
Middle  Iwike  are  covered  with  beautiful 
trees.  Plaaaing  under  the  Brickeen  Bridge, 
we  enter  Lough  Leane,  or  Lesser  Lake, 
which  is  Are  miles  long  by  three  broad. 
It  contains  some  thirty  islands,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  Ross,  Rabbit,  and  Innis- 
&llen.  These  are  all  very  beautiAil,  but 
the  last  named  is  surpassingly  lovely.  It 
is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ab- 
bey, supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Finian  in  600.  It  was  on  this  island  the 
oelebnted  *^  Annals  ol  Innisfallen,"  now 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  England,  were 
composed.  Every  variety  of  sceneiy  one 
oould  wish  for  may  be  found  in  this  small 
island — the  magnificent  oak,  in  all  its 
luxuriant  growth,  beautiful  glades,  and 
▼elvet  lawns.  The  poet  Moore  ftilly  ap- 
pveciated  the  spot: 

^^Sveet  InnidkUen,  ikre  thee  welL 

May  cahn  and  sonshine  loog  be  thine ; 
Hov  fidr  thou  art  let  others  tell. 
While  bat  to  feel  how  fidr  be  mine. 

**  Sweet  InnlRfBllea,  long  nhall  dwell 
In  memory's  dn»m  that  sunny  smfle 
Whieh  o*er  thee  00  that  evening  fell 
When  lint  I  saw  thy  ftdry  isle.** 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  fh>m  Innisfal- 
lea,  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  called 
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the  Toomies,  a  path  leads  to  O^SuUivan's 
Cascade,  which  consists  of  two  distinct 
falls ;  the  highest  is  al)out  twenty  feet,  the 
second  nearly  the  same.  Beneath  an  over- 
hanging rock  over  the  lowest  basin  is  a 
small  grotto,  ¥rith  a  seat  in  the  rock,  whence 
the  view  of  the  fall  is  particularly  beauti- 
fuL  Retracing  our  stepe  to  the  boat,  we 
visit  the  Bay  of  Glenooe,  from  which  point 
the  view  of  the  lake  is  truly  charming. 
X^ady  Kenmare  has  here  a  lovely  little  cot- 
tage, and  close  by  there  is  anothei  where 
the  salmon  of  Lough  Leane,  broiled  rver 
an  arbutus  fire,  or  roasted  on  skewers, 
may  be  tasted  in  all  its  perfection.  The 
arbutus  wood  gives  a  peculiar  flavor  and 
aroma  to  the  fish.  Ross  Island  had  better 
not  be  visited  from  the  iKwt ;  in  the  first 
place,  one  will  hardly  have  time  in  the 
same  day  to  see  the  castle  and  island, 
around  which  you  should  drive.  The  views 
in  every  direction  are  most  glorious. 

About  three  miles  from  the  Victoria  Ho- 
tel are  the  ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey,  which 
was  founded  in  1440.  They  are  situated 
in  the  grounds  of  Hon.  Mr.  Herbert,  who 
is  member  of  Parliament  for  this  county. 
The  cloisters  of  the  abbey  surmount  a 
court-yard,  in  the  midst^  of  which  stands 
an  immense  yew-tree  of  great  age,  and 
measuring  twelve  feet  in  circumference. 
In  the  church  are  the  tombs  of  many  of 
Ireland'a  greatest  chiefs,  and  several  of 
the  ki]|gs  of  Munster  are  said  to  have  been 
buried  here.  In  the  centre  of  the  choir 
may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  McCarthy  More ; 
also  that  of  0*Donoghue  More.  A  fee  is 
expected  by  the  custodian — ^perhape  a  shil- 
ling for  a  party.  The  mansion  of  Mr. 
Herl)ert,  a  short  distance  firom  the  abbey, 
is  a  veiy  beautiAd  building,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  of  architecture.  The  grounds 
are  very  beautiful,  through  which  the  trav- 
eler will  proceed  in  making  the  tour  to  the 
Tore  waterfitU,  which  is  situated  between 
the  Tore  and  Mangerton  Mountains.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cascades  we 
have  ever  visited.  Diflferent  streams  of 
water  issuing  ftrom  the  sides  of  the  Man- 
gerton Mountain  unite  a  short  distance 
above  the  fa31,  and,  bounding  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  fhll  nearly  perpendicularly  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  feet  into  a  chasm  most  pic- 
turesquely clothed  on  either  side  with  beau- 
tiful fin.  On  our  way  fh>m  or  going  to 
Muckross,  drive  through  the  grounds  of  the 
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Earl  of  Kenmare  (vimton  itopping  at  the 
Victoria  have  thi8  privilege)  to  Koss  Island 
and  Cantle.  This  island  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  can  hardly 
lie  called  an  island,  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  a  dike  not  over  twelve 
feet  wide.  It  is  planted  with  beautiful 
trees  and  intersected  with  lovely  walks. 
The  views  of  the  lakes  from  some  points 
on  this  island  are  as  lovely  as  ever  eye 
rested  upon.  We  understand  BIr.  Barney 
Williams,  the  comedian,  of  New  York,  of- 
fered the  Earl  of  Kenmare  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  two  acres  on  this  island,  but  was 
refused.  If  we  were  the  earl  we  would 
not  take  five  times  fifty  for  it.  It  would 
really  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  heavenly 
spot.  A  drive  ma}'  now  be  taken  to  the 
ruins  of  Aghadoe,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
group  of  ruins  in  Ireland ;  they  consist  of 
n  catlicdral,  mined  tower,  and  castle,  the 
latter  inclosed  by  a  fosse  and  ramparts. 

The  town  of  Killamey  contains  about 
7000  inhabitants,  and  derives  its  solo  im- 
portance and  celebrity  from  ibs  immediate 
proximity  to  the  lakes.  It  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  nncleanliness,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  much  improved  in  that  respect.  The 
new  cathedral  is  a  very  handsome  buildr 
ing,  with  fine  stained-glass  windows. 

The  distance  from  Killamey  to  Valentia 
(rendered  famous  in  Iste  years  as  the  ter- 
minus of  the  successful  Atlantic  cable)  is 
4^  miles,  the  whole  distance  by  ca^iage. 

From  Killaniey  to  Dublin  direct,  dis- 
tance 186  miles ;  fare,  f  9.  At  Mallow  we 
take  the  direct  road  to  Dublin. 

One  hour  from  Killamey  we  arrive  at 
the  town  of  Mallow,  formerly  a  watering- 
place  of  considerable  notoriety.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  left  Iwnk  of  the  Blackwater 
River.  The  town  is  clean  and  well  built, 
the  mediieval  aspect  of  the  buildings  pre- 
dominating. There  is  a  good  spa-house,  a 
libmr}',  and  reading-room. 

At  the  Limerick  Junction,  on  the  Great 
Western  and  Southern  Railroad,  a  branch 
road  leads  to  Tipperary  on  the  right,  and  to 
Limerick  on  the  left.  Tipperary  is  distant 
from  the  main  line  only  three  miles.  Tfie 
town,  which  contains  8000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
of  Ireland,  but  its  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
their  restless  and  revolutionary  spirit. 
Some  think  without  cause,  others  with; 
and,  as  we  are  not  writing  on  the  political 
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state  of  the  country,  *'each  can  take  his 
choice.*'  The  Earl  of  Derby  has  a  beauti- 
ful  seat  in  the  vicinity. 

Twenty-two  miles  from  Limerick  Junc- 
tion is  sit-uated  the  city  of  Limerick,  which, 
in  point  of  commerce,  stands  fourth  in  rank 
among  the  dtiea  of  Ireland.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  Shannon  River,  eighty 
miles  ftx>m  the  Atlantic,  and  contained  in 
1866  a  population  of  44,000  inhabitants, 
being  a  decrease  since  1851  of  five  thou- 
sand. Its  principal  manufactures  are  lac« 
and  gloves.  For  the  former  it  is  much 
noted,  and  it  is  said  that  Limerick  lace  ia 
often  exported  to  Be^ium,  and  imported 
again  at  four  times  its  ca<t.  (We  do  con- 
siderable in  the  United  States  that  wav  in 
the  article  of  whisky.  Prophets  do  tuA  have 
fluiM  Aonor,  etc.)  The  principal  object  of 
interest  in  the  city  is  the  Cathedral,  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century,  but  was  en- 
larged by  an  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th.  A  very  mag- 
nificent view  mav  be  had  from  the  tower. 
A  touching  story  is  told  concerning  the 
liells  of  this  ancient  tower.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist, 
who  executed  them  for  a  convent  in  hia 
native  place.  During  the  wars  t)etween 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  three  of  hia  sons 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  music  of  the^e 
bells  was  the  sole  soother  of  his  melan- 
choly hours.  The  convent  becoming  im- 
poverished, the  bolls  were  sold,  and  re- 
moved to  foreign  lands.  Sad  and  dejected, 
the  old  man  started  off  in  search  of  them. 
After  many  years  of  wandering,  he  at  last, 
one  evening,  took  a  bout  for  Limerick, 
and,  as  he  landed,  the  bells  rang  out  ibr 
prayer,  llie  sudden  joy  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  before  the  last  sounds  had  vibra- 
ted throui;h  the  air  he  had  joined  his  sons 
in  their  peaceful  resting-place  above.  The 
other  public  buildings  of  Limerick  are 
quite  numerous,  embracing  various  places 
of  public  worship,  a  custom-house,  banka, 
free-schools,  etc.,  etc.  The  town  was  set- 
tled by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century, 
who  remained  its  possessors  until  their  final 
overthrow  by  the  Irish  under  Brian  Bor- 
oihme  in  1014.  Immediately  after  they 
were  expelled,  the  town  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Thomond  np  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion.  The  castle, 
which  was  built  b}'  King  John,  is  of  im- 
mense strength,  and  some  of  the  towera  of 
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the  walla,  which  still  exist,  show  traces  of 
nmnerous  sieges. 

Continaing  oar  looto  from  Limerick 
Station  to  Goold*ft-cros8  Station,  whence  it 
is  a  drive  of  five  miles  to  Cashel,  formerly 
the  rasidenoe  of  the  kings  of  Mnnster,  and 
a  place  of  considerable  interest  in  a  his- 
tori<»l  point  of  view,  as  well  as  for  its  pe- 
culiar ruins,  situated  on  a  high  rock  which 
rises  some  300  feet  above  the  modem 
town.  A  church  was  founded  here  in  the 
time  of  SL  Patrick ;  it  was  also  made'  into 
a  strong-hold  in  the  days  of  Brian  Bor- 
oihme.  Donald  0*Brien,  king  of  Limer- 
ick, paid  homage  here  to  Henry  II.  during 
his  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  Edward  the 
Bruce  here  held  a  Parliament.  The  build- 
ings on  the  rock  are  a  castle  and  a  group 
of  eoelesiastical  buildings,  consisting  of  a 
cathedral,  monastery,  a  church,  and  some 
towers.  The  cathedral  was  burned  in  the 
15th  century  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  sup- 
posing the  archbishop  was  inside.  In  ex- 
cusing himself  before  the  king,  he  said  he 
would  not  have  committed  the  act  had  he 
known  the  bishop  was  not  in  the  cathedral. 
Contiguous  to  the  cathedral  is  a  cemetery, 
in  which  stands  a  cross  called  the  Cross  of 
Cashel,  on  one  side  of  which  is  an  effigy  of 
St.  Patrick.  The  Dominican  Priory,  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  back  streets,  should  also 
be  visited ;  it  is  a  fine  old  view.  Twenty- 
four  miles  from  Dublin  we  arrive  at  the 
town  of  KUdare^  where  is  the  railroad 
Junction  to  Watford  through  Kilkenny. 
Travelers  wishing  to  visit  Kilkenny  or 
Waterford,  cmning  fix>m  Dublin,  should 
take  the  branch  line  at  Kildare  to  Water- 
lord,  and  then  the  line  from  Waterford  to 
limerick,  passing  through  Tipperar}*,  and 
vice  verttL 

The  town  of  KUbemnif  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  18,000  inhabitants,  showing  a 
gmdoal  decrease.  In  1841  it  contained 
19,000,  and  in  '51,  15,000.  The  *' roving 
biiides**  of  Kilkenny  evidently  know  where 
they  are  best  cared  for,  and  the  emigration 
to  the  United  States  is  large  and  regular. 
The  principal  attraction  is  Ormond  Castle, 
the  princely  mansion  of  the  Batlers,  whose 
ancestors  purchased  it  ttom  the  Pembroke 
fkmily  in  1319 :  it  was  stormed  by  Crom- 
well hi  1650,  and  a  breach  effected,  but  the 
besiegers  were  every  time  repulsed;  the 
townspeople,  however,  proving  traitors, 
and  admitting  the  besiegers  into  the  city, 


Sir  Walter  Butler,  who  was  in  command, 
deeming  a  longer  resistance  useless,  and  to 
save  the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,  sur- 
rendered. The  greater  portion  of  the  cas- 
tle is  modern,  and  at  present  not  only  con- 
veys the  idea  of  strength,  but  of  comfort 
It  b  the  present  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond,  and  contains  a  fine  picture- 
gallery.  The  Caikedral  of  St.  Canice  h 
one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in 
Ireland.  Among  the  numerous  monu- 
ments it  contains  is  one  to  the  Countess 
of  Ormond,  wife  of  the  eighth  earl.  She 
was  an  amazon,  and  lived  in  the  style  of 
Rob  Roy,  levying  black-mail  on  her  less 
powerful  neighbors.  Kilkenny  abounds 
in  ruins  of  much  interest,  and  several  days 
may  be  very  pleasantly  spent  here. 

WcOerfard, — Hotel  Cummins. — ^The  pop- 
ulation of  this  city  remains  about  station- 
ary; in  1841  it  contained  22,000  inhabit- 
ants, in  1851,  23,000,  and  in  1861,  22,000. 
It  contains  nothing  of  interest  to  tiie  trav- 
eler. 

Dublin  is  very  beautifrilly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lifty,  and  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  255,000— a  falling  off  of  three 
thousand  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  a  gain 
of  twenty-three  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Thero  aro  two  very  fine  hotels  in 
Dublin,  the  Shelboume  and  Gretham^  and 
we  would  advise  all  travelers  to  stop  at  one 
or  the  other.  The  Shelboume  is  a  new 
house,  splendidly  situated  on  Stephens's 
Green,  finely  furnished,  and  admirably 
managed.  The  Gresham  is  situated  in 
Sackville  Street,  the  principal  street  in 
the  city,  and  is  admirably  conducted  by 
its  present  manager,  who  has  made  many 
great  improvements. 


Dublin  is  the  metropolis  of  the  island, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  magnificence 
of  its  public  buildings  and  by  its  numer- 
ous splendid  residences,  and  is  justly  re- 
garded, in  external  appearance,  as  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  was  first 
taken  by  the  English  under  Richard  Strong- 
bow  in  1169.  Henry  II.  held  his  first 
court  here  in  1172,  and  in  1210  King  John 
held  a  court,  when  the  first  bridge  was 
thrown  across  the  Lifly.  It  was  besieged 
by  Edward  Bruce  in  1816,  when  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss ;  likewise  by  Henry 
VIII.  with  the  same  effect.  Dublin  is  the 
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seat  of  a  Protestant  UniyeTsHy,  styled 
Trinity  College,  which  dates  its  foundation 
from  the  time  of  Queen  £lizabeth.  There 
are,  besides,  academies  and  other  institu- 
tions for  the  culture  of  sdenoe,  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts.  The  amount  of  the 
commerce  of  Dublin  is  considerable.  Both 
foreign  and  coasting  trade  are  extensively 
carried  on.  As  the  mouth  of  the  Liffy  is 
so  obstructed  by  sand-banks  that  lar^  ves- 
sels can  not  reach  the  city,  an  admirable 
harbor  has  been  constructed  at  Kingston, 
six  miles  from  tiie  city,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in 
Dublin  are,  first,  the  Castk,  the  official  res- 
idence of  the  lord  lieutenant  since  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  at  which  time  it  was  devoted 
to  this  use ;  the  chief  attraction  of  which 
is  its  beautiful  chapel,  built  of  Irish  lime- 
stone and  oak.  Its  elegantly-stained  glass 
windows  contain  the  arms  of  all  the  differ- 
ent lord  lieutenants  most  admirably  exe- 
cuted. The  music  one  hears  here  every 
Sunday  forenoon  is  most  excellent.  The 
different  state  apartments  may  be  visited 
at  all  times,  unless  when  occupied  during 
the  season,  when  the  yiceroy  gives  his 
levees,  when  all  Dublin  who  is  any  body 
goes.  Try  to  visit  the  court-yard  of  the 
Castle  in  the  forenoon  during  the  time  the 
band  plays. 

On  our  way  to  the  Castle,  a  visit  should 
be  made  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  College 
Green,  formerly  the  Irish  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  decidedly  the  finest  building  in 
Dublin,  if  not  in  Ireland.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1787,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  The 
House  of  Lords  remains  the  same  as  when 
finished,  with  the  exception  that  a  statue 
of  George  III.  now  stands  where  formerly 
the  throne  stood.  There  are  two  fine 
tapestries,  representing  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  Water  and  the  Siege  of  Derry. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  used  to-day  as 
the  Teller's  Office.  Orders  are  freely  given 
by  the  secretary  of  the  bank  for  admission 
to  see  the  operation  of  printing  the  bank- 
notes. The  General  Post-office,  on  Sack- 
ville  Street,  is  also  another  fine  building 
which  should  be  examined. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Bank  is  Trin- 
iUf  CoUege,  which  was  founded  l>y  Queen 
Bilizabeth,  and  from  which  has  emanated 
some  of  the  greatest  wits  of  modem  times. 
It  covers  an  area  of  nearly  thirty  acres, 
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contains  a  library  of  nearly  20,000  vol- 
umes, and  many  valuable  manuscripts. 
The  museum  is  rich  in  interesting  relics, 
among  which  is  the  harp  of  Brian  Bor- 
oihme,  and  the  charter-horn  of  KingO'Eav- 
anagh.  Near  the  library  is  the  Fellows' 
Garden,  in  which  is  situated  the  Magnetic 
Observatory,  the  first  ever  establishM  of 
the  kind.  The  students  of  Trinity  College 
number  about  1400. 

Chrises  Church  Cathedral^  or  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  erected  in 
the  11th  century.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  It  contains  a  monument  said 
to  be  that  of  Strongbow.  This  church  was 
formerly  the  repoeitoiy  of  many  valuable 
relics,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  citi- 
zens in  the  16th  century,  among  others  the 
staff  of  St  Patrick ;  it  also  contained  the 
sacred  shrine  of  St.  Culie,  which  was  stolen 
from  the  Welsh  by  the  people  of  Dublin, 
and  which  was  held  in  high  veneration  by 
the  citizens.  Pilgrims  came  from  &r  and 
near  to  worship  before  it,  and  while  in 
Dublin  they  enjoyed  the  rijU^t  of  sanctu- 
ary. It  was  in  this  church  that  the  Lit- 
urgy was  first  read  in  Ireland  in  the  £n- 
glii^  language;  and  in  1553  mass  was 
again  performed,  and  continued  for  six 
years,  by  order  of  Queen  Mazy,  when  the 
reformed  service  took  its  place.  Travel- 
ers remaining  in  Dublin  during  Sunday 
will  do  well  to  visit  the  Cathedral,  where 
they  will  have  some  delightful  music  from 
a  full  choir. 

St.  Patrick's  Caihedral.^Thla  structure, 
dear  to  all  Irishmen,  was  erected  about  the 
close  of  the  12th  century.  The  original 
structure,  however,  antedates  this  by  many 
hundred  years ;  in  fact,  it  is  affirmed  that 
St.  Patrick  erected  a  place  of  worship  here, 
which  was  the  site  of  the  well  where  he 
originally  baptized  his  converts.  There 
are  numerous  monuments  in  the  interior 
of  this  cathedral ;  that  of  Boyle,  earl  of 
Cork,  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice. 
The  earl  and  his  lad;'  are  represented  sur- 
rounded by  sixteen  of  their  children :  con- 
tiguous to  this  monument  are  two  marble 
slabs,  which  cover  the  resting-places  of 
Dean  Swift  and  Mrs.  Johnston,  the  **  Stel- 
la'*  of  his  poetry.  The  Lady  Chapel  was 
formerly  used  as  the  chapter-house  for  the 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick.  The  principal  other 
churches  are  St.  George's,  St.  Michun's,  St. 
Audeon's,  St  Andrew's,  and  StWerburg's. 
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The  Four  Courts,  a  magnificent  and  ex- 
toxsivG  structure,  which  cost  over  one  mil- 
Bon  of  dollars,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
object  for  which  it  was  erected,  viz.,  the 
Courts  of  Queen*s  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
Clianoery,  and  Exchequer.  The  river  front 
19  460  feet  long,  and  has  a  fine  portico  of 
six  Corinthian  columns  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Moses, 
with  figures  of  Justice  and  Mercy  on  either 
hand.  The  building  is  crowned  by  a  mag- 
nificent dome,  under  which  is  the  grand 
hall,  64  feet  in  diameter,  and  lighted  by  a 
figure  of  Troth  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand. 
From  this  hall,  which  in  term  time  is  the 
great  resort  of  lawyers,  doors  lead  into  the 
Ibnr  difibrent  courts.  Over  the  entrances 
are  four  pictures  worthy  of  notice :  first, 
Jamea  I.  abolishing  the  Brelion  laws,  Hen- 
ry II.  granting  a  charter  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, John  signing  the  Magna  Charta,  and 
William  the  Conqueror  establishing  courts 
of  justice.  In  addition  to  the  Four  Courts, 
thfore  are  two  wings  which  contain  other 
smaller  courts  and  offices. 

The  Cutiom-house  is,  externally  consid- 
ered, the  finest  building  in  Dublin.  It 
waa  erected  at  an  expense  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollan,  and  occupied  ten 
years  in  building.  Over  the  portico,  which 
is  composed  of  Doric  columns,  are  colossal 
statttes  of  Navigation,  Wealth,  Commerce, 
and  Industry.  On  the  tympanum  is  a 
sculpture  representing  the  Union  of  En- 
gland and  Ireland.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  building  is  a  portico  nearly  similar, 
with  figures  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  whole  building  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  dome,  on  which  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  Hope.  Seen  from  every  side,  the  Cus- 
tomJiouse  is  a  very  beautiful  buOding. 
The  Exdumge^  in  Dame  Street,  is  also  de- 
serving of  a  visit. 

NdtotCu  MomtmetU,  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  Sackville  Street,  is  a  beautiful 
testtmonial  erected  by  the  Irish  admirers 
of  that  hero.  The  pedestal  ib  of  granite, 
thirty  feet  high,  bearing  the  names  of  Nel- 
son's different  victories.  The  Doric  col- 
umn is  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  is  sur- 
moonted  by  a  fine  statue  of  the  hero,  erect- 
ed by  Thomas  Kirk,  thirteen  feet  in  height, 
whidi  stands  on  another  pedestal.  Nelson 
is  repreasnted  leaning  against  the  capstan 
of  a  shq».  A  magnificent  view  of  the  city 
•od  surroonding  country  may  be  had  fh>m 


the  summit.    A  fee  of  sixpence  is  demand- 
ed for  ascending. 

The  Iri^  National  Gallery  contains  some 
fine  paintings  and  sculpture.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  Leinster  Lawn,  and 
was  opened  in  1864.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  square  is  the  Mtueian  of  Natttral 
History. 

The  Hoffol  Irish  Academy  should  also  be 
visited.  A  member's  introduction  is  nec- 
essary. The  museum  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  antiquities. 

It  won't  do  to  say  to  a  cittaen  of  Dublin 
that  you  have  visited  the  city  and  not  Phm- 
nix  Park,  wliich  the  natives  think  superior 
to  any  tiling  in  the  world!  We  only  say 
to  American  travelers,  don't  expect  to  find 
a  Central  Park  of  New  York,  a  Bois  de 
Boulogne  of  Paris,  or  a  Casdne  of  Florence. 
The  portion  open  to  the  public  is  1300  acres 
in  extent,  and  contains  many  magniHcent 
trees  and  fine  carriage-drives,  but  no  diver- 
si^  of  scenery,  beautiful  lakes,  walks,  flow- 
ers, and  fountains,  such  as  you  see  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  which  we  think,  in  years,  when 
the  trees  obtain  sufficient  growth,  will  bo 
fisr  superior  to  any  thing  in  the  world. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  in  the  Phoe- 
nix Park  is  the  Wellinffion  Testimonial.  It 
is  a  massive  obelisk,  placed  on  a  granite 
pedestal,  on  which  are  written  the  various 
victories  gained  by  England's  greatest  war- 
rior. It  is  about  200  feet  in  height,  and 
cost  $100,000.  The  vice-regal  lodge  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  is  situated  in  the  Park, 
and  near  which  are  the  Zooloffieal  Gardens, 
They  are  quite  extensive,  and,  though  not 
well  filled,  the  collection  is  varied. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  about  two  miles  from 
Dublin,  near  which  is  the  Cemetery,  con- 
taining numerous  fine  monuments,  among 
others  those  of  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Cur- 
ran.  They  are  both  of  massive  granite,  the 
former  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  cross  eight  feet  high. 

There  are  numerous  excursions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin,  which,  if  the  traveler 
has  tame,  he  had  better  make ;  and,  should 
he  not  1)0  crossing  the  Channel  from  Kings- 
ton  (eight  miles  from  Dublin),  he  had  bet- 
ter make  an  excursion  to  that  town,  which 
is  the  harbor  of  Dublin,  and  from  which 
steamers  are  arriving  and  departing  sever- 
al times  each  day  to  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales. 
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Kif^tton^  now  somewhat  of  a  &shiooable 
watering-place,  was,  in  1821,  a  miserable 
fifihing-village  called  Dunleary.  On  the 
occasion  of  George  IV.  visiting  Ireland  and 
landing  at  this  port,  its  name  waa  changed 
to  Kingston,  and  its  prosperity  commenced 
ttom  that  date.  The  harbor  is  entirely  ar- 
tifidal,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom ;  its  cost  was  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars.  The  railway  runs  along  the 
pier,  where  passengers  may  change  imme- 
diately to  the  sailing  packet  under  shelter 
during  stormy  weather.  The  principal 
hotels  are  Hoffol  and  At^leaey  Amu,  A 
most  interesting  excursion  of  three  days 
may  be  made  by  continuing  on  to  Bray,  a 
watering-place  of  very  modem  construc- 
tion, Enniskerry,  the  Dargle,  the  Seven 
Churches,  Yale  of  Avoca,  and  Wicklow. 
For  particulars  of  this  excursion,  see  some 
of  the  monthly  local  guides. 

An  excursion  should  also  bo  made  to  the 
Hill  of  ilowth,  an  elevated  promontory  at 
the  northern  entrance  to  Dublin  harbor. 
It  rises  nearly  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  castle,  abbey,  and  college  are 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  castle  is  the  fam- 
ily seat  of  the  Lawrences,  who  have  held  it 
for  the  last  seven  hundred  years.  The 
family  nafne  was  formerly  Tristrane,  but 
Sir  Amirec  Tristrane  de  Valence,  having 
won  a  battle  on  St.  Lawrence's  day,  then 
took  the  name  of  that  saint.  The  sword 
of  that  famous  warrior  still  hangs  in  the 
chapel. 

There  is  rather  a  romantic  story  in  con- 
nection with  this  family,  which,  if  true, 
shows  the  regard  posterity  has  in  some  in- 
stances for  a  pledge  given  by  their  ances- 
tors. During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  one 
Grace  O'Malley,  an  amaxon  chiefUiiness, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  the  queen,  landed 
at  Howth,  and  demanded  hospitality  of  the 
castle's  owner,  which  he  for  some  reason 
refused,  it  is  said,  because  he  was  at  dinner. 
The  amazon  determined  to  have  revenge 
for  the  insult,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  an  op- 
portunity, which  happened  in  finding  the 
child  the  heir  to  the  house  within  her  reach. 
Having  seized  him,  he  was  kept  in  close 
confinement  until  she  abstracted  a  vow 
from  the  father  that  on  no  account  hero- 
after  should  the  castle  gates  be  closed  dur- 
ing the  hour  of  dinner,  and  the  promise 
was  most  religiously  kept  until  a  recent 
period.  There  is  a  painting  iii  the  castle 
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which  illustrates  the  event.  A  fu]l-l«ngth 
portrait  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Swifl  may 
also  be  seen  here. 

The  light-house  and  St.  Fintan's  Church 
should  also  be  noticed. 

A  fine  excursion  can  be  made  to  Galway 
and  the  west  of  Ireland  if  one  has  plenty 
of  time,  and  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
Connenura  will  well  repay  the  visit.  The 
distance  to  Galway  is  126  miles ;  time,  6} 
hours ;  fare,  f  5  50. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Dublin  we  pass  3/by- 
noothj  where  may  be  seen  the  fine  boildin^ 
of  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  which, 
after  long  debate  in  the  British  Parliament 
during  the  present  reign,  was  permanently 
endowed  for  the  education  of  five  hundred 
priests.  None  but  those  destined  for  tiie 
priesthood  can  enter  here,  and  the  course 
of  study  requires  eight  years.  The  most 
conspicuous  object  seen  on  the  arrival  at 
the  station  is  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Kil- 
daro,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  centurv.  It 
is  at  present  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit.  Fifty 
miles  from  Dublin  we  pass  through  Mtd-- 
lingar,  a  town  of  considerable  importanoe, 
whence  a  branch  railroad  of  24  miles  leads 
to  Sligo. 

Sligo  is  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Sligo,  and 
contains  a  population  of  nearly  11,000. 
The  town  is  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness, 
but  its  abliey,  built  in  the  18th  century.  Is 
a  splendid  ruin,  and  its  contiguity  to  one 
of  tiie  loveliest  lakes  in  Ireland,  viz.,  Lough 
Gill,  is  deserving  the  notice  of  tra%*elers. 
The  Imperial  Hotel  is  the  best,  and  is  sit- 
uated immediately  in  front  of  the  aU>ey. 
The  lake  is  best  reached  by  taking  a  boAt 
up  the  River  Garvoge  about  three  mflea. 
Tiirough  this  stream  the  lake  empties  its 
waters  into  the  Bay  of  Sligo. 

Ten  miles  from  Mullingar  we  arrive  at 
Athlone,  noted  principally  for  its  siege  In 
1691,  when  the  army  of  William  III.  hurled 
against  its  walls  and  castles  over  twelve 
thousand  cannon-bails.  This  town  is  an 
important  military  station,  containing  bar- 
racks for  two  thousand  men,  and  fifteen 
thousand  stand  of  arms.  We  next  reach 
Athenry,  renowned  in  Irish  history  for  the 
many  desperate  encounters  between  the 
Encrlish  and  Irish  forces,  also  for  its  castle, 
built  in  the  18th  century,  and  admirably 
preserved,  and  its  Dominican  abbey,  one 
of  the  finest  ruins  in  Ireland. 
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Faamng  on  the  left  the  ruined  Castle 
Donydonnell,  yre  now  obtain  a  fine  view 
of  Gaiuxiy,  the  capital  of  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  fifth  city  of  Ireland  in  point 
of  population  and  coromeice.  Attached  to 
the  rulway  station  there  is  a  fine  hotel. 
Galway  contained  in  1861  a  population  of 
16,448  inhabitants,  being  a  falling  off  in 
ten  years  of  nearly  four  thousand.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  western  lakes  of  Ireland 
poor  out  their  surplus  waters.  The  city 
owes  considerable  of  its  importance  to  its 
commerce  with  Spain,  and  its  intercourse 
with  that  country  may  be  seen  in  every 
direction,  not  only  in  the  architecture  of 
the  bouses  and  appearance  of  the  streets, 
but  in  the  natives ;  one  sees  on  every  side 
dark  eye«  and  dark  hair,  and  black  eyes 
and  veUow  hair  are  bv  no  means  of  rare 
oocurrenoe.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  Qnecn^s  College,  Custom- 
HoQse,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Royal  In- 
stitution, Collej^iate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
some  monasteries  and  nunneries.  There 
are  also  several  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
numeroua  founderies.  Gralway  was  brought 
ermspicuoosly  before  onr  countrymen  a  few 
years  since  as  the  terminus  of  the  *'  Lever" 
line  of  steamers,  running  between  New 
York  and  Ireland.  Travelers,  before  leav- 
ing Galway,  should  visit  the  quarter  called 
Gladdagfa,  which  is  exclusively  occupied 
by  a  peculiar  set  of  people,  mostly  fisher- 
men, who  never  mix  nor  intermarry  with 
the  other  inhabitants.  They  have  a  chief 
among  themselves,  who  decides  all  dis- 
putes, and  who  receives  the  title  of  King 
of  the  Ghiddagh.  A  little  &rther  west- 
waxd  of  this  place  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
bay  and  islands  of  Arran  may  be  had. 
These  islands,  celebrated  by  the  poet 
Moore — "Oh,  Arranmore,  loved  Arran- 
mors" — ^maybo  visited  by  boats  ftom.  Gal- 
way, which  go  every  few  days.  Tourists 
visiting  Connemara  generally  make  Gal- 
way their  starting-point.  Three  or  four 
days  or  a  week  nuiy  be  very  pleasantly 
spent  in  this  delightful  district. 

From  Dublin  to  Belfast,  through  Drogh- 
eda  and  Dundalk,  distance  112  miles; 
fiue,  ^ ;  time,  four  hours.  From  Dublin 
to  Drogbeda  the  distance  is  82  miles.  This 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  River 
Boyne,  and  contains  nearly  15,000  inhab- 
itants,   /m/ierjd/ ifote^  the  best.    There  is 


but  little  to  detain  the  traveler  here,  if  we 
except  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  St  Mary 
d'Urso  and  the  abbev  of  the  Dominicans  ; 
even  these  are  difficult  to  see  from  their 
position.  The  spinning  of  flax  is  now  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  River  Boyne  is  here  crossed  by  a  mag- 
nificent bridge,  from  which  a  fine  view  may 
be  had. 

The  Bonnie  is  celebrated  in  history,  the 
banks  of  which  being  the  battle-ground 
where  the  forces  of  James  II.  and  those  of 
his  son-in-law,  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
met  July  Ist,  1690.  The  engagement  is 
known  as  the  "  Battle  of  the  Boyne."  The 
forces  were  equally  divided,  80,000  on  a 
side.  The  prince  was  the  victor.  James 
fled  to  France,  and  the  victory  secured  to 
the  country  liberty,  law,  and  religion.  The 
brave  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  command- 
ed the  prince's  forces,  was  killed  on  the 
field:  see  the -monument  erected  to  his 
memoiy.  Kohl  says,  "  James  displayed 
but  little  courage  in  tliis  memorable  battle. 
He  abandoned  the  field  even  before  the 
battle  was  decided,  and  made  a  ride  of  un- 
exampled rapidity  through  Ireland.  In  a 
few  hours  he  reached  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  rode  to  Wa- 
terford,  a  distance  of  100  miles'.  Never- 
theless, James  sought  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  whole  defeat  on  the  Irish.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  he  met  the 
Lady  Tyrconnel,  a  woman  of  ready  wit,  to 
whom  ho  exclaimed,  *Your  countrymen, 
the  Irish,  can  run  very  fast,  it  must  be 
owned.*  *In  this,  as  in  every  other  re- 
spect, your  majesty  surpasses  them,  for 
you  have  won  the  race,' "  was  the  merited 
rebuke  of  the  lady.  The  day  after  the  bat- 
tle Drogheda  opened  its  gates  to  the  En- 
glish army.  It  is  one  of  the  many  towns 
which  experienced  the  rigor  of  Cromwell's 
severity  during  the  merciless  campaign  of 
1650,  nearly  the  entire  garrison,  with  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  having  been 
put  to  the  sword  after  a  successful  siege. 
One  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  haWng 
taken  shelter  in  St.  Peter's  Church  steeple, 
Cromwell  ordered  it  to  be  fired,  and  burned 
them  up.  The  slaughter  was  continued 
for  five  days. 

The  linen  trade,  which  is  very  extensive 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  forms  the  staple  of 
Drogheda.  The  Earl  of  Desmond,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  was  beheaded  here 
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in  1467  for  kindneBs  shown  toward  the 
Irish  people. 

A  visit  (if  Btoppinjc  at  Drogheda)  should 
)je  made  to  MelUfont  Abbe^',  distance  five 
miles,  and  Monasterloice,  six  miles  distant. 
The  round  tower  of  this  last  dates  from 
the  ninth  century.  There  are  some  tine 
antique  crosses  here,  the  largest  of  which 
is  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and  contains  a 
Gaelic  inscription  concerning  Mnredach,  a 
king  of  Ireland,  who  died  in  634. 

We  next  approach  DundaUt,  a  manufac- 
turing town  of  10,860  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  trade  is  in  flax  and  com.  Ar- 
thur's Hotel  the  best.  Dundalk  is  noted 
for  the  sieges  it  sustained  from  Edward 
Bruce  in  1816,  from  the  O' Neils,  and  firom 
liord  Inchiquin  in  1640.  Edward  Bruce 
was  here  crowned  king  of  Ireland.  He  re- 
sided in  Dundalk  for  two  years,  when  he 
was  killed  near  by  in  an  engagement  with 
the  English.  After  Scotland  had  gained 
Iter  independence  at  Bannockbum,  the 
Irish  invited  Edward,  brother  of  Robert 
Bruce,  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Ireland.  He  was  the  last  monarch,  and 
Dundalk  was  the  last  town  in  Ireland 
where  a  monarch  was  crowned.  The  town 
has  a  fine  park,  and  Dundalk  House  and 
grounds,  the  residence  of  Lord  Boden,  are 
open  to  visitors. 

Fifty-eight  miles  more  and  we  arrive  at 
Belfatlf  the  metropolis  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. Difieront  trova,  most  cities  of  Ire- 
land, it  shows  a  continued  increase  in  pop- 
ulation. In  1851  it  contained  100,000;  in 
1861  it  amounted  to  119,160. 

The  principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best 
in  Ireland,  is  the  Imperial,  admirably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Jury,  son  of  the  proprietor 
of  Jury's  Hotel  in  Dublin. 

The  whole  city  of  Bel&st,  whose  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  have  so  rapidly  in- 
creased, stands  on  the  territory  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Donegal,  to  whose  ancestors  it  was 
awarded  by  James  I.  when  Belfast  was  a 
small  village,  and  formerly  returned  that 
nobleman  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
per  annum.  Belfast  is  a  great  seat  of  both 
linen  and  cotton  manu&ctnres.  It  pos- 
sesses a  large  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive intercourse  with  the  ports  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  coast,  especially  with 
Liverpool,  to  which  it  sends  great  quanti- 
ties of  cattle  and  agricultural  produce. 
The  city  has  a  cheerful  aspect:  the  streets 
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are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses 
mostly  of  brick,  and  well  built.     Belfast 
contains  an  important  collegiate  establish- 
ment, entitled  the  Belfast  Academical  In- 
stitution, and  is  also  the  seat  of  the  queen's 
colleges.     One  of  the  most  elegant  edifices 
in  the  town,  finished  in  the  Italian  style, 
is  that  which  contains  the  offices  of  the 
harbor  commissioners :  it  has  a  fine  clock* 
tower,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  constructed 
of  cut  stone.     The  first  Bil^e  that  was 
ever  printed  In  Ireland  was  published  at 
Belfiftst — the  printing  of  this  volume  did 
not  occur,  however,  until  1794;  no  print- 
ing-press was  brought  here  until  1696,  Ire- 
land being  far  behind  even  Russia  in  this 
respect.    The  public  buildings  are  mostly 
of  modest  appearance.    The  Commercial 
Buildings    contain    handsome    reading- 
rooms,  well  furnished  with  newspapers. 
The  Bank  of  Belfast  presents  in  its  style 
of  arohitecture  a  mixture  of  Doric  and  Co- 
rinthian, and  is  quite  attractive  in  its  ap- 
pearance.    The  First  Presbyterian  Meet- 
ing-house, in  Rosemary  Street,  is  elegantly 
decorated  inside ;  the  ceiling  b  elabomtely 
ornamented  in  stucco ;  a  portico,  composed 
of  ten  Doric  columns,  with  an  elaborate 
balustrade,  renders  the  exterior  worthy  of 
observation. 

The  Bdfati  MvMeum  contains  a  large  eol- 
lection  of  Irish  antiquities,  and  the  bidld- 
ing  is  rich  in  design  and  execution.  The 
Custom-house,  Post-office,  and  St.Patrick*8 
Cathedral  are  among  the  other  principal 
buildings.  The  Quftn'M  Bridgty  which  oc- 
cupies "the  Great  Bridge  of  Belfsst,"  is 
very  elegant,  large,  and  substantial.  Be- 
yond the  PreAjfterian  CoUege,  a  very  mag- 
nificent building,  is  the  Boiamcal  Gwrden^ 
established  in  1830.  It  is  the  next  finest 
in  Ireland  to  that  of  Dublin,  and  even  pos- 
sesses many  advantages  over  the  lattor. 

The  flax-mills  of  Belfiut  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  sights  in  the  city ;  one  of 
each  kind  should  be  visited,  that  is,  those 
worked  by  steam  and  by  hand.  The  lar- 
gest steam-mill  is  that  of  the  Messrs.  Mul- 
holland,  who,  it  is  said,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, employ  twenty-five  thousand  men ; 
but  the  finest  linen  and  damask  Is  only 
made  by  hand,  and  the  process  of  forming 
and  weaving  the  difierent  patterns  is  de- 
cidedly interesting.  The  best  establish- 
ment to  visit  is  that  of  Mr.  Michael  An- 
drews, at  Ardoyne,  about  one  mile  out  of 
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the  city.  The  whole  establishment  may 
be  seen  between  10  and  12  and  3  and  5  ev- 
er/ day  of  the  week.  Here  many  of  the 
first  faiuilies  in  Enrope  have  their  coats  of 
arms  drawn  and  woven  in  their  napkins, 
table-clcthsy  etc  The  proprietor  allows 
no  gratuity  to  be  received  by  the  persons 
siwwing  the  establishment. 

Steamers  are  leaving  the  harbor  of  Bel- 
fast for  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Car- 
lisle, and  Dumfiries  almost  daily. 

Travelers  should  also  extend  their  visit 
to  Cave  Hill,  about  two  miles,  whence  a 
most  glorious  panoramic  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
hill  takes  its  name  from  three  caves,  which 
may  be  seen  on  its  perpendicular  face.  On 
its  summit  is  an  earthwork,  which  was  one 
of  the  strong-holds  of  Brian  M^Ait,  whose 
clan  was  exterminated  in  the  leign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

From  Belfast  to  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
distance  74  miles,  viz.,  62  to  Coleraine, 
thenoe  by  branch  road  to  Portrush,  six 
miles,  from  which  place  we  take  a  carriage 
to  the  Causeway,  a  distance  of  slz^piles. 
Fare  to  Portrush,  ^. 

About  ten  miles  from  Belfast  we  pass 
the  town  of  Ccaridbferffut,  which  contains 
40OO  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  of 
Sootcb  descent 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  b  the 
OulU,  which  was  built  by  a  De  Courcy  in 
the  12th  century.  It  was  captured  from 
the  English  by  Bruce,  at  whose  death  it 
again  reverted  to  them.  It  is  at  present 
used  as  a  garrison  by  a  company  of  artil- 
lery. Twelve  miles,  and  we  arrive  at  An^ 
trim,  a  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  close  to 
Lough  Neagh,  the  largest  lake  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  and  only  surpassed  in  size  by 
that  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  and  Lado- 
ga and  Onega  in  Russia.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  Antrim  Castle,  with  its 
beautiful  park  and  grounds.  This  fine  old 
structure  is  the  seat  of  Viscount  Massa- 
leene.  A  short  distance  beyond  Antrim 
we  pass  the  deer-park  of  Shane's  Castle, 
the  seat  cf  the  famous  race  of  heroes  the 
O'Neils,  who  were  for  ages  the  lords  of 
Ulster. 

The  Bed  Hand  in  the  arms  of  Ulster, 
which  were  the  arms  of  the  O'Neils,  is  thus 
accounted  for :  When  Ireland  first  was  con- 
quered or  settled,  it  was  permitted  to  the 
person  who  shoulid  first  touch  the  ground 


that  he  should  be  its  chief.  O'NeU,  who 
was  one  of  the  party  that  first  apiffoached 
the  shore,  cut  off  his  hand  and  threw  it  on 
the  bank,  therebj'  first  touching  the  ground, 
and  from  this  individual  sprung  the  royal 
race.  The  waters  of  Lough  Neagh  are  cel- 
ebrated for  their  healing  of  scrofulous  dis- 
eases, and  for  their  petrifying  properties, 
requiring  but  a  few  years  to  turn  wood 
into  stone. 

Thirty-six  miles  more  and  we  reach  Cofe- 
rainej  which  contains  6681  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  nothing  of 
interest  to  be  seen.  Travelers  change  cars 
here  for  Portrush,  the  stopping-place  for  vis- 
itors to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  where 
one  can  not  only  spend  days,  but  weeks  to 
advantage.  The  best  hotel  in  Portrush  is 
the  Antrim  Arms,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
kept  and  most  reasonable  houses  not  only 
in  Ireland,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
From  here  travelers  make  the  excursions 
to  Dunluoe  Castle  and  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way. There  is  a  good  stable  attached  to 
the  hotel,  where  carriages,  horses,  or  jaunt- 
ing-cars may  be  engaged  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Portrush  is  situated  on  a  bold  headland, 
with  a  deep  bay  on  either  side,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  it  is  the  group  of  rocky  isl- 
ands called  the  Skerries,  which  form  a  fine 
breakwater  for  the  harbor.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable bathing-place,  and,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  railway,  a  place  of  considerable 
activity. 

About  two  miles  from  Portrush  we  ar- 
rive at  the  Couile  ofDunbtce,  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  picturesque  ruins 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  stands  upon 
an  isolated  rock  100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  main 
land  by  one  of  the  most  narrow  bridges  one 
can  well  imagine  —  say  20  inches  wide. 
The  date  of  its  erection  is  uncertain ;  its 
building,  however,  is  generally  conceded 
to  De  Courcy,  earl  of  Ulster.  It  has  been 
the  scene  and  subject  of  endless  tradition, 
as  well  as  many  romantic  and  humble 
events.  It  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
M^ulllans,  and  afterward  of  the  McDon- 
alds of  Scotland,  Colonel  McDonald  having 
married  into  the  family  of  the  McQuillans. 
Those  who  feel  inclined  to  boast  of  their 
pedigree  should  be  informed  that  the  found- 
er of  the  McQuillans  could  trace  his  f^imily 
back  dOOO  3'ear8.  when  they  left  Babylon 
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for  Scotland.  The  Scottiah  fltmily  are  etill 
lords  of  Antrim  and  Dunluce.  Beneath 
the  castle  is  a  long,  narrow  cave,  which 
may  be  entered  by  u  amall  opening  at  low 
water. 

Three  miles  farther  brings  us  to  Bvsk- 
miUs^  BO  called  ftx>m  the  River  Bush,  on 
which  is  situated  a  water-mill.  The  river 
is  a  favorite  resort  for  anglers,  and  its  sal- 
mon and  trout  are  delicious. 

Nearly  two  miles  farther  we  arrive  at 
the  GiaiWa  Ccauexoay^  the  most  remarkable 
natural  curiosity  in  the  country.  This  ba- 
saltic promontory,  which  projects  upward 
of  a  thousand  feet  into  the  sea,  consists  of 
huge  piles  of  prismatic  columns  arranged 
side  by  side  with  perfect  uniformity.  One 
might  imagine  them  to  be  the  work  of  in- 
genious artificers,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  art  of  man  could  rival  the  nice- 
ty with  which  each  piece  is  fitted  to  the 
other.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  scientific 
description  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  this 
causeway,  nor  have  we  the  time  nor  room 
to  embodv  the  theories  of  the  different 
learned  writers  on  the  subject,  few  of  whom 
agree,  and  none  of  whose  statements  are 
more  satisfactory  than  the  romantic  stories 
told  by  the  guide  who  accompanies  you. 
(Speaking  of  guides,  John  McLaughlin, 
whose  name  will  be  given  yon  at  the  An- 
trim  Arms,  is  one  of  the  best,  but  fearfully 
jealous  of  his  rights  to  sell  photographs, 
and  who  will  caution  you  in  advance 
against  a  poor  weird,  wild,  laughing,  leap- 
ing, eccentric  young  woman,  who  waylays 
you  in  every  direction.  We  stealthily 
lionght  one  of  her  photographs  tm  a  shil- 
ling, gave  her  Haifa  crown,  took  no  change, 
and  felt  delighted  at  having  cheated  John, 
and  receiving  so  many  **  God  bless  your 
honoris'*  from  the  poor  but  highly  amus- 
ing creature.)  It  is  said  by  some  leisure- 
ly-disposed individual,  who  has  taken  the 
time  and  pains  to  count  them,  that  we  walk 
over  the  beads  of  some  401K)  columns,  all 
l)eautifully  cut  and  polished,  commencing 
with  the  triangular,  or  three  sided,  and 
ending  with  the  nonagon,  or  nine  sided. 
Among  the  numerous  fabulous  objects  of 
interest  which  the  guide  will  point  out,  no- 
tice the  Amphitheatre  Gateway,  Ghimney- 
tops,  Pulpit,  and  Giant's  Well,  where,  if  you 
drink  some  of  the  water  (especially  if  you 
mix  it  with  **  mountain  dew**  sold  there  by 
an  old  man),  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
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wish,  it  will  surely  be  verified  within  the 
year.  Notice  also  the  Giant*s  Grandmoth- 
er, who  was  petrified  for  having  tiu%e  hus- 
bands at  the  same  time. 

Previous  to  landing  at  the  Gausewmy, 
yon  will  be  taken  in  a  boat  to  see  the  caves 
which  lie  under  the  rocks  along  the  coasL 
[Notice  the  tariff  for  boats  and  guides 
which  is  hung  up  at  the  hotel,  and  pay  ac- 
cordingly. The  boatmen  expect  a  small 
fee  extra,  especially  should  it  be  a  rough 
d»y.]  The  principal  cave,  and  one  into 
which  the  boat  can  be  safely  rowed,  is 
Portcoon.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  Gauseway.  Into  this  the  sea 
rushes  and  recedes  with  a  fearful  noise, 
and  the  boat  is  sometimes  carried  to  near- 
ly the  top  of  the  cave,  which  is  45  feet 
high :  its  length  is  350  feet  The  Dunker- 
ry  Gave  is  over  600  feet  long,  and  about  70 
feet  hi^  above  low  water.  Its  entrance 
resembles  a  Gothic  arch,  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  swell  is  much  greater  than  in 
the  Portcoon  Gave,  but  much  more  regu- 
lar, owing  to  its  greater  depth,  and  to  a 
nervnis  person  the  slow  and  gradual  rising 
to  the  roof  is  rather  exciting.  There  are 
numerous  other  caves,  which  will  be  point- 
ed out  to  the  traveler  as  he  is  rowed  past. 
One  of  the  former  guides  at  the  Gauseway 
gave  the  origin  of  the  Gauseway  in  this 
wise: 

**The  giant.  Fin  M^Gonl,  was  the  cham- 
pion of  Ireland,  and  felt  very  much  ag^ 
grieved  at  the  insolent  boasting  of  a  cei^ 
tain  Galedonian  giant,  who  offered  to  beat 
all  who  came  before  him,  and  even  dared 
to  tell  Fin  that  if  it  weren't  for  the  wetting 
of  himself,  he  would  swim  over  and  give 
him  a  drubbing.  Fin  at  last  applied  to 
the  king,  who,  not  perhaps  daring  to  ques- 
tion the  doings  of  such  a  mighty  man,  gave 
him  leave  to  construct  a  causeway  right  to 
Scotland,  on  which  the  Scot  walked  over 
and  fought  the  Irishman.  Fin  turned  oat 
victor ;  and  with  an  amount  of  generos- 
ity quite  becoming  his  Hiberhi^  descent, 
kindly  allowed  his  former  rivaHo  many 
and  settle  in  Ireland,  which  the  Mt  wss 
nothing  loth  to  do,  seeing  that  at  thi 
living  in  Scotland  was  none  of  the 
and  every  body  knows  that  Ireland  wu 
always  the  richest  country  in  the  worpL 
Since  the  death  of  the  giant**,  the  cnunoj' 
way,  being  no  longer  wanted,  has  snnk  up 
der  the  scii,  onl^'  leaving  a  portion  of  itsc^' 
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visible  here,  a  little  at  the  island  of  Bathlin, 
and  tlie  portals  of  the  grand  gate  on  Staffa." 

A  fine  excursion  may  be  made  along  the 
coast  'returning  to  Belfast,  and  from  Bel- 
fast to  Glasgow.  If  not  taking  the  steam- 
er at  Portrush,  go  on  to  Londonderr}'  via 
the  Junction  at  Coleraine,  a  distance  of  40 
mfles.     Fare,  $2  25. 

Umdonderry^  which  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  20,519  inhabitants^  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  tiie  River 
Foyle,  five  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
Lough  Foyle.  Principal  hotels,  Imperial 
and  Commercial,  The  city  is  well  built, 
lighted,  and  paved.  In  the  centre  of  the 
city  is  a  square  called  Diamond,  from  each 
side  of  which  a  handsome  street  leads  to 
the  four  principal  gates  of  the  city.  The 
suburb  of  Waterside,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  is  connected  with  tiie  city  by 
a  bridge  erected  in  1789  by  an  American. 
Dcrry  is  noted  for  the  noble  manner  it 
withstood  the  siege  of  King  James's  forces 
in  1689.  An  anonymous  letter  having  been 
received  bv  a  Protestant  nobleman — Earl 
of  Mount  Alexander — that  on  a  certain  day 
all  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  were  to  be 
murdered  by  the  Catholics,  in  accordance 
with  an  oath  they  had  all  taken,  and  that 
a  captain's  commission  would  be  the  re- 
ward of  the  party  that  murdered  him,  he 
gave  tlie  alarm,  which  spread  to  Derry,  and 
while  the  bewildered  citizens  ran  through 
the  streets,  some  dozen  of  the  apprentice- 
boys  seized  the  keys  from  the  guard,  and 
just  aa  Lord  Antrim's  troops  reached  the 
Ferry  Gate,  drew  it  up  with  some  slight  re- 
sistance from  the  guard.  They  sustained 
the  siege  for  105  days,  and  were  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  eating  dogs  and  rats.  A 
boom  was  placed  across  the  river  to  pre- 
vent supplies  from  reaching  there.  One 
of  the  supply  frigates,  however,  under  the 
command  of  the  Orange  Admiral  Kirk, 
with  all  safls  spread,  "  dashed  with  giant 
strength  against  the  barrier  and  broke  it 
in  two,  but  from  the  violence  of  the  shock 
rebounded  and  ran  upon  the  river's  banic 
The  satisfaction  of  the  enemy  was  dis- 
fAmytd  by  an  instantaneous  burst  of  tu- 
roaltnoufl  joy.  They  ran  with  disorder  to 
the  shore,  prepareil  to  hoard  her,  when  the 
veatel,  firing  a  broadside,  was  extricated 
by  the  shock,  and  floated  out  nobly  into 
tte  deep  again."  It  is  said  over  2000  died 
ky  ftmine  daring  the  siege,    llie  princi* 


pal  buildings  are  the  Cathedral  and  Bish- 
op's Palace.  The  former  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  edifice ;  an  elegant  view  is  obtained 
from  the  top  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country.  The  Cathedral  contains  the  colors 
taken  at  the  siege  of  Derry,  also  a  hand- 
some monument  to  Bishop  Knox.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  cit}'  is  the  fluted  col- 
umn erected  to  the  memory  of  its  heroic 
defender.  Rev.  George  Walker. 

Stieamers  leave  Londonderr}'  ibr  Glas- 
gow about  five  times  per  week.  Fare, 
lB3 :  time,  one  night. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland  is  the  northern  division  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  the  Cale- 
donia of  the  Romans,  that  is,  tliat  portion 
which  lies  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  from  which  name  the  inhabitants 
were  called  Caledonians,  afterward  c;)ianged 
to  Pictfi.  The  term  Scotland  came  from  a 
tribe  or  family  of  Scots  which  emigrated  to 
Caledonia  in  the  11th  century.  They  set- 
tled in  Argyleshire,  and,  though  small  in 
number,  their  chief  having  married  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Pictish  kings,  they 
soon  gained  such  an  ascendency  that  the 
name  of  the  country  became  changed  to 
Scotland.  A  n  ingenious  writer  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  however,  tries  to  prove  that  the 
Scots  are  still  small  in  number,  and  con- 
fined mostly  to  Ajfi^yleshire.  The  surface 
of  Scotland  is  the  most  varied  and  irregu- 
lar of  any  country  in  Europe.  The  main 
land  consists  of  but  little  over  twenty-five 
thousand  square  miles,  with  nearly  five 
hundred  square  miles  of  fresh-water  lakes. 
About  one  third  of  the  land  is  arable,  and 
is  divided  into  Highlands  and  Lowlands, 
llie  former  includes  the  Hebrides,  Orkney, 
and  Shetland  Islands,  with  the  most  north- 
em  counties.  The  Lowlands,  although 
comparatively  level,  em  brace' considerable 
mountainous  country,  and  are  only  low 
when  compared  with  the  northern  portion. 
The  climate  of  Scotland  is  very  variable 
by  reason  of  its  seaward  exposure,  but  nei- 
ther its  cold  nor  heat  is  so  intense  as  in 
similar  latitudes  in  other  countries.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land is  the  chain  situated  in  the  Highlands 
called  the  Grampians,  which  commences 
nenr  Loch  Etire  in  Argyleshire,  and  term- 
inates near  the  mouth  of  the  Deo  on  tho 
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eastern  coast.  The  highest  mountain  is 
Ben-Nevis,  sepamted  horn  the  Grampians 
only  by  the  moor  of  Rannoch.  It  is  4406 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Forth,  Tay,  Tweed, 
Spey,  and  Clyde.  The  Tweed,  toward  its 
debouche,  forms  the  bonndaiy  between  En- 
gland and  Scotland.  The  moat  celebrated 
of  the  Scottish  lakes  are  Loch  Lomond, 
Etiie,  Long,  Fine,  Awe,  Lochy,  Eie,  Ness, 
and  Katrine,  not  forgetting  the  lovely  lit- 
tle lake  of  Oick  on  our  way  to  Inverness, 
which  for  Alpine  grandeur  and  ^Ivan 
beauty  is  unsurpassed  in  Europe.  We  wish 
here  strongly  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
our  countrymen  who  are  making  the  tour 
of  Europe  by  no  means  to  miss  Scotland. 
If  your  time  or  means  will  not  allow  it,  miss 
Italy,  miss  Switzerland,  miss  Germany, 
the  Rhine  (how  tame  compared  with  the 
Caledonian  Canal  route  through  Loch  Eie, 
Lochy.  Oich,  and  Ness),  miss  any  of  these, 
but  do  not  miss  making  the  tour  to  Inver- 
ness via  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Kyles  of  Bute, 
Loch  Fine,  the  Crinan  Canal,  Scarba  Sound 
to  Oban;  then  an  excursion  to  the  isles 
of  Staifa-and  lona,  returning  to  Oban  the 
same  day ;  then  via  Glencoe  back  to  Loch 
Eie,  Fort  William,  Loch  Lochy,  and  Ness 
to  Inverness,  returning  by  the  highland 
railway  (an  admirably-managed  road)  by 
Blair  Athol,  through  the  famous  pass  of 
Killiecrankie,  unsurpassed  for  beautj',  Dun- 
keld,  Perth,  Lakes  Katrine  and  Ix»mond, 
and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  in  the  ten 
days  which  it  will  take,  more  will  be  seen 
to  satisfy  the  traveler,  and  at  less  expense, 
than  the  same  time  spent  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  The  variations  of  this  route 
we  will  point  out  when  we  describe  it. 
Travelers  flrom  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
much  indebted  to  the  enterprise  and  cap- 
ital of  one  of  Glasgow^s  well-known  firms. 
Messrs.  David  Hutchinson  &  Co.  have 
opened  up  the  beauties  of  Scotland's  most 
lovely  lakes  and  islands,  and  a  large  fleet 
of  fast-sailing,  elegant  steamers  belonging 
to  this  firm  will  be  found  at  every  point 
along  the  Scottish  coast.  A  line  runs  reg^ 
ularly  between  Glasgow  and  Oban  via  the 
Crinan  Canal — ^from  Oban  to  Tobermory, 
Oban  to  Staffa  and  lona,  Oban  to  Glen- 
coe, Oban  to  Inverness,  Olmn  to  Skye,  and 
Ol>an  to  Stomoway  in  the  far-off  Lewis. 
The  fares  on  all  these  boats  are  moderate, 
and  table  and  attendance  good. 
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Giatgow,  the  commercial  capital  of  Soot- 
land,  is  finely  situated  on  the  River  Clyde, 
at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  is  the  moat 
populous  city  in  Scotland,  and  the  third  in 
population  and  commerce  in  the  empira. 
It  contains  450,000  inhabitants,  if  we  io^ 
dude  the  villages  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  principal — ^in  fact,  the  only  fint- 
class  hotel  in  the  city,  is  the  Qmmii**,  which 
is  finely  situated  on  St  George's  Squan 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  city.  This 
square  is  adorned  with  several  fine  statues, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  that  erect* 
ed  to  the  memory  of  Sur  Walter  Scott.  The 
figure  surmounts  a  column  some  eightj'-five 
feet  high. 

The  chief  porti<m  of  Glasgow  lies  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Clyde,  which  is  crossed 
by  five  fine  bridges,  and  lined  with  ma^- 
nificent  qua]^.  The  navigation  of  this 
river,  formerly  impeded  by  many  obstruc- 
tions, has  of  late  been  so  much  improved 
by  dredging  (steam  vessels  being  continu- 
ally kept  at  work  for  that  purpose)  that 
vessels  of  one  thousand  tons  burden  can 
reach  the  city.  To  show  the  great  increase 
of  trade,  the  custom  duties  levied  in  1800 
were  about  four  thousand  dollars;  now 
they  are  about  four  millions,  one  thousand 
times  increased  in  sixty  years !  Before  our 
revolution  in  1776,  tobacco  was  the  great 
trade,  and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  were 
styled  the  *' tobacco  lords."  This  busi- 
nera  being  interrupted  on  account  of  the 
war,  the  citizens  turned  their  attention  to 
cotton,  when  soon  the  "cotton  lords" 
eclipsed  the  '*  tobacco  lords."  At  present 
the  iron  lords  reign  supreme,  as  a  trip  down 
the  Clyde  will  raiudly  convince  ever}*  one, 
hundreds  of  iron  vessels,  in  all  stages  of 
advancement,  surrounding  you  on  every 
hand.  In  1880  there  were  forty  thousand 
tons  of  iron  used  in  Glasgow ;  now  the 
amount  is  probably  one  million.  Glasgow 
was  the  cradle  of  steam  navigation,  and 
the  first  steamer  in  Europe  was  launched 
here  in  1812,  Henry  Bell  being  the  pro- 
jector. James  Watt,  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
in  1763,  first  applied  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  a  monument  to  whom  was  erected  in 
St  George*s  Square.  It  is  a  bronze  figure, 
by  Chantrey,  in  a  sitting  posture.  There 
is  also  an  obelisk,  of  very  small  propor- 
tions, erected  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Bell  at  Dunglass,  near  Bowling. 

Glasgow  is  noted  for  the  quantity  and 
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pnrttj  of  its  supply  of  ftesh  water,  brought 
tbrough  tannels,  aqaedncts,  and  reservoirs 
fivm  the  classic  Loch  Katrine,  a  distance 
ef  thirty*foiir  miles.  The  supply  is  equal 
to  twenty-foor  million  gallons  daily.  A 
Boyel  institntion  has  lately  been  establish- 
ed in  Gla^^w  by  one  of  her  many  public 
philanthropists  with  great  success,  viz.,  a 
Gnat  Wedmm  Cooking  lUpde,  the  ol^ect  of 
which  is  to  provide  cheap  food  for  the 
woridng-classes.  This  d6p6t,  with  its  nu- 
■erous  branches,  supplies  good  substantial 
bnakfasts  for  threepence  (six  cents),  and 
atfinner,  consisting  of  soup,  meat,  potetoes, 
and  pudding,  for  fourpence  halfpenny, 
eqoivident  to  nine  cents  of  our  money. 
Hers  IS  a  city  importing  food  from  us,  and 
supplying  it  to  its  worlting-men  in  good 
condition,  good  breakfasts  and  dinners,  for 
fifteen  cents  per  dayl  Where  are  our 
Kew  York  philanthro^nsts  ?  The  ori^a- 
tor  of  this  institntion  is  Mr.  Thomas  Cor- 
belh,  whose  name  we  lend  our  efforts  in 
handing  down  to  posterit}*. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  object  to 
be  seen  in  Glasgow  is  the  Cathedral,  which 
va  think  ranks  next  to  Westminster  in  the 
Ungdom,  and  is  certainly  equal  to  the  far- 
fiuned  Salisbury  Cathedral  for  purity  of 
style.  It  is  situated  in  a  most  picturesque 
positicHi,  partly  surmounted  by  an  old 
choreh-yard  cidled  tiie  Necropolit,  the  finest 
oenetery  in  the  city,  which  rises  in  ter- 
races in  the  background,  and  contains  some 
▼ery  beautiful  monuments,  the  most  con- 
•pienous  of  which  is  that  erected  to  the 
nemory  of  John  Knox,  the  great  reformer. 
It  is  situated  on  the  highest  elevation  of 
the  gtounds,  and  the  statue,  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  fine  Doric  column,  of  him  whom 
Scotland  deHghts  to  honor,  looks  down  upon 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  great  who  are 
buried  around  it.  The  grounds  of  the 
KecTopolis,  with  its  gravel -walks,  trees, 
■hrubbery,  and  flowers,  have  more  the  ap- 
pcvtaoe  of  a  magnificent  garden  than  that 
of  a  resting-place  Ibr  the  dead. 

The  Cathedral  was  erected  \n  the  12th 
ttntury  by  John  Achaius,  bishop  of  Glas- 
P*^'  It  originally  consisted  of  three 
chnrdies.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
f«*8,  of  the  pure  Gothic  style.  The  nave 
■  IM  feet  long  and  62  wide.  The  organ- 
^^tffn  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice 
fcr  its  beautifhl  carving. 

The  choir,  the  part  now  used  for  wor- 
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ship,  is  97  feet  in  length  and  60  wide,  and 
the  large  eastern  window  contains  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  stained  glass.  The  Lady 
Chapel  and  Chapter-house,  which  adjoin 
the  Cathedral,  are  both  deserving  of  notice. 
The  architectural  beauty  of  the  former  is 
most  exquisite.  Visit  the  three  different 
crypts  under  the  church,  intended  as  a 
place  of  interment  for  the  magnates  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  is  worthy — for  purity  of 
style,  for  grace,  and  magnificence — to  be- 
come the  resting-place  of  emperors. 

Glasgow  possesses  a  University  of  high 
repute  as  a  seat  ot  learning.  Both  in  its 
H/ffade  and  interior  courts  it  has  a  fine,  ven- 
erable appearance.  It  was  founded  in  1443 
by  Bishop  TurnbuU.  Beyond  the  series 
of  buildings  properly  comprising  the  col- 
lege stands  a  beautiful  Grecian  edifice 
called  the  Htmterian  Mtueum,  which  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial objects.  The  Library  contains  some 
fifty  thousand  volumes. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Exchange  Square,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  building  in  Glasgow.  It  is  built  in 
the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  noble  campanile,  whence 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  principal  apartment  is  the 
News-room,  which  is  beautifully  deconu 
ted.  Tills  structure  cost  the  city  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  is 
one  of  which  every  citizen  should  feel 
proud.  In  front  of  the  Exchange  stands 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. It  is  executed  in  bronze  by  Ma- 
rochetti,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  monu- 
mental statues  in  Glasgow. 

The  Roffol  Bank,  which  is  situated  be- 
hind tile  Exchange,  is  also  a  very  beauti- 
fvX  building. 

The  MechoMCt*  InsHtuium.  This  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  the  building  devoted 
to  its  uses,  is  well  deserving  of  notice.  It 
has  an  excellent  library  and  a  large  corps 
of  professors,  who  lecture  to  young  me- 
chanics on  the  subjects  of  chemistry,  phi- 
losophy, the  languages,  and  all  subjects  of 
ordinary  education. 

The  only  picture-gallery  in  Glasgow  is 
that  called  the  **  Corporation  Galleries," 
M'Lellan  Buildings,  in  Sauchiehall  Street. 
It  consists  of  three  handsome  rooms,  and 
contains  copies  of  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated roasters,  some  few  originals  of  the 
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old  masters,  and  a  largo  number  of  very 
indifferent  pictures.  A  large  portion,  and 
the  better  part,  was  bequeathed  to  the  city 
by  Archibald  M'Lellan,  who  intended  it  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  gallery. 

Glasgow  is  blessed  with  two  line  parks, 
Weat  End,  or  Keivin  Grove  Park,  and  South 
Side,  or  Q^een'i  Park,  'i'he  former  con- 
tains forty  acres  of  ground,  situated  in  a 
most  picturesque  position.  Nearly  adjoin- 
ing the  park  are  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
Their  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin 
is  most  delightful,  and  their  assortment  of 
flowers  and  plants  most  extensive.  Half 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  ganlens  a  splen- 
did structure  may  be  seen  standing  in  the 
midst  of  delightful  grounds.  This  is  the 
HojfcU  lAtnatic  Atyluni,  than  which  no  finer 
exists  in  Scotland. 

The  Qttten^s  Park,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city,  is  much  lari^er  than  that 
of  Kelvin,  containing  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres.  It  has  been  beautifully  laid 
out,  according  to  desi^ois  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton ;  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
beautiful  dwellings  which  are  being  erect- 
ed around  it,  it  will  soon  rival  the  more 
fiishionable  Kelvin. 

The  historical  associations  connected 
with  the  s[K>t  arc  highly  interesting.  Here 
the  important  battle  of  fjingHide  was  fought, 
In  which  the  hopes  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
were  crushed  by  the  troops  of  the  Kegent 
Murray. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  are  nu- 
merous, and  weeks  may  be  agreeably  spent, 
visiting  new  localities  daily. 

One  of  the  principal  excursions  is  that 
to  Bothwell  Castle,  Hamilton  Palace,  Lan- 
ark, and  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde. 

By  taking  the  Caledonian  Railway,  and 
getting  out  at  Blant3n'e  Station,  cross  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Clyde  to  Botk- 
weli  Cattle,  thence  to  Bothwell  Bridge, 
through  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  grounds 
to  the  palace ;  there  cross  the  Clyde  near 
Motherwell  Station,  by  sail  thirteen  miles, 
to  I^nark,  where,  after  visiting  the  Falls 
of  the  Clyde,  you  may  return  to  Glasgow, 
a  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles,  or  proceed 
to  Edinburgh,  thirt}'  miles  distant. 

Visitors  are  generally  admitted  into 
Bothwell  Castle  on  Tuetdaya  and  Fridaya; 
but,  as  the  time  may  be  changed,  the  trav- 
eler had  better  inquire  at  the  hotel.  This 
historical  strong-hold  is.  now  the  property 
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of  the  Countess  of  Home,  to  whom  it 
verted  in  1857,  on  the  death  of  her  nnde. 
Baron  Douglas.  The  modem  residence  is 
a  short  distance  i^rom  the  ruins  of  the  caa- 
tle.  The  building  is  an  oblong  quadran- 
gle, built  in  the  Norman  style  of  architec- 
ture, 234  feet  long  and  100  wide.  The 
walls  are  14  feet  thick  and  60  high.  There 
is  an  immense  circular  dungeon,  called 
Wallace*s  Beef-barrel,  26  feet  deep  by  12 
wide.  The  ruins,  which  are  now  covered 
with  ivy  and  beautiful  wall-flowers,  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  haughty  chief- 
tain. Sir  Andrew  Murra}^  who  was  the 
first  to  join  the  hero  Wallace,  and  the  last 
to  leave  him.  After  Murra}*  was  outlawed, 
Edward  I.  bestowed  it  on  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  commanded  the  English  forces 
in  Scotland.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
English,  it  was  bestowed  by  Bruce  on  his 
brother-in-law  Murray,  and  passed  after 
that  time,  throu^^h  various  hands,  to  the 
Earl  of  ^thwell,  on  whose  attainder,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  it  reverted  to  the 
family  of  Douglas. 

Bothtrell  Bridffe,  which  yon  cross  to  visit 
Hamilton  Palace,  was  the  scene  of  the  fa- 
mous encounter  l)ctwoen  the  royal  army 
and  the  Covenanters,  in  which  the  latter 
were  signally  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth. 

Hamilton  Palace  is  situated  alioiit  two 
miles  distant  from  Bothwell  Bridge,  and 
close  l)y  the  town  of  Hamilton,  which  con- 
tains a  population  of  900  souls. 

The  palace  is  a  beautiful  building,  built 
in  the  Corinthian  style  of  architecture. 
The  facade  is  264  feet  long  by  60  high,  and 
is  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  tinpiter 
Stator  at  Rome.  The  interior,  which  can 
only  be  seen  on  application  to  the  dttkc^ 
is  one  of  the  most  i^eautifnl  in  Europe. 
The  picture-gallery  contains  many  gems ; 
in  fact,  gems  and  relics  of  great  value  meet' 
your  eye  in  every  direction.  There  ore 
some  2000  pictures,  including  Reubens^a, 
I^iconardo  da  Vinci's,  Titian's,  Rembrandt's, 
Vandyke's,  Guide's,  Carlo  Dolci's,  and  Cor- 
reggio*s.  Among  the  relics  are  the  ring 
given  by  Queen  Mary  to  Ix)rd  John  Ham- 
ilton ;  also  her  cabinet  and  jewel-case ; 
the  gun  with  which  Bothwell  shot  the  Re- 
gent Murray ;  the  traveling-chest  of  Napo- 
leon ;  a  magnificent  table,  made  of  Sevres 
china,  presented  to  the  present  duchess  by 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  etc.,  etc. 
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To  the  Motherwell  Station  b  two  miles, 
vhere  we  take  the  care  to  Lanusrh,  which 
is  historically  noted  as  being  the  phue 
whence  Wallace  set  oat  on  the  glorious  ex- 
pedition of  freeing  his  native  country:  a 
fltatne  of  the  hero  decorates  the  entrance  to 
tlie  parish  church. 

The  FdlU  oftJke  Cl^  are  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  Lanark,  and  are  reached  by  pass- 
ing through  the  lovely  jB^nnds  of  Ben- 
nington Linn,  owned  by  Sir  Charles  Ross. 
The  first  (all  has  a  perpendicular  descent 
of  aboat  30  feet ;  below  this  fiiU  the  cur- 
rent hurries  along  with  fearful  rapidity 
thioogh  a  chasm  not  more  than  14  feet  in 
width.  Half  a  mile  below  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal fidl,  called  Corra  Linn ;  here  the  wa- 
ter makes  three  distinct  leaps,  in  all  about 
85  feet.  Opposite  is  a  pavilion  £tted  up 
wi&  mirron,  which  give  the  iklls  a  very 
interesting  appearance.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  romantic  and  historical  places 
of  importance  in  the  vicinity,  of  which  the 
local  guides  will  give  the  necessary  inform- 
ation. 

One  of  the  most  important  excunions 
from  Glasgow  is  that  to  Ayr^  the.  birth- 
place of  Scotland's  favorite,  ^bert  Bums. 
The  whole  can  be  well  done  in  one  day, 
leaving  by  the  early  train  in  the  morning, 
and  returning  by  the  last  train  at  night ; 
bat,  if  not  pressed  for  time,  two  or  three 
days  may  well  be  spent  in  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent localities.  The  distance  is  40  miles 
from  Glasgow  by  rail,  and  there  is  a  very 
good  hotel,  the  King's  Atvim, 

Seven  miles  from  Glasgow  we  pass 
throagh  the  town  of  Paideg^  noted  for  its 
cotton,  silkjplaids^and  Canton-crape  shawl 
manuftctories.  It  contains  a  population 
of  60,000.  The  Abbey  Church  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  A  short  distance  from  Pais- 
ley, on  the  left,  we  pass  the  celebrated 
Oak  of  Eldenlie,  under  which  Wallace  hid 
fh>m  the  English  forces.  Twenty  miles 
from  Glasgow  we  pass  EgUntaun  CcutUj  the 
seat  of  the  Montgomery  family,  who  came 
from  Normandy  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. One  of  the  funily ,  Sir  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, took  prisoner  the  famous  Hotspur 
Henry  Percy.  The  family  were  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  the  16th  centnry. 

Ayr  is  a  sea-port  town  of  18,000  inhab- 
itants. It  is  divided  by  the  River  Ayr 
into  two  parts,  Wallacetown  and  Kewtown. 
The  river  is  cxoesed  by  the  **  twa  brigs," 


immortalized  by  Bums.  On  the  site  of 
the  tower  where  Wallace  was  confined,  a 
Gothic  structure,  116  feet  high,  was  erect- 
ed in  1836 :  it  is  called  the  '*  Walh&ce  Tow- 
er."  In  fh>nt  there  is  a  statue  of  the  hero ; 
at  the  top  are  the  clock  and  bells  of  the 
old  dungeon  steeple.  Two  miles  from 
Ayr  is  the  cottage,  divided  into  two  rooms, 
where  the  poet  Bums  was  bora,  Jan.  25th, 
1769.    About  two  miles  from  this  we  reach 

**Allowa3r*8  auld  haunted  kirk,*' 

which,  having  become  immortalized  by 
Bums  in  his  "Tarn  O'Shantcr,"  as  well 
as  being  the  burial-place  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  poet's  own  monument,  has  become  an 
object  of  great  interest.  The  modern  mon- 
uments in  the  kirk-yard  are  now  very  nu- 
merous. A  short  distance  to  the  west  is 
the  well  where 

**MuDgo*B  mither  hanged  hcreer." 

The  monument  of  Bums  was  erected  in 
1820,  at  a  cost  of  about  $17,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded  by  about  an  acre  of  ground,  kept 
in  beautiful  order  by  a  Mr.  Auld,  who  lives 
in  a  pret^  cottage  between  the  kirk  and 
*' Auld  Brig."  In  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  monument  are  numerous  rel- 
ics of  the  late  poet :  one  of  bb  portraits,  a 
snuff-box  made  from  the  wood  of  AUoway 
Kirk,  and  the  Bible  which  he  gave  to  his 
Highland  Mary.  The  monument  itBcIf  is 
made  in  imitation  of  that  of  L^'Ficrates  at 
Athens.  It  is  about  60  feet  high,  surround- 
ed by  nine  Corinthian  columns  30  feet  high, 
supporting  a  cupola  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  gilt  tripod.  The  whole  structure  is 
of  fine  white  freestone,  and  presents  a  very 
chaste  and  classical  appearance.  The  cel- 
ebrated statues  of  Tam  O'Shanter  and  Sou- 
ter  Johnnie,  by  Thom  of  Ayr,  are  placed  in 
a  grotto  within  the  grounds  belonging  to 
the  monument.  The  scenery  is  equal,  in 
richness  and  variety,  to  any  in  Scotland ; 
while  the  interest  attached  to  the  banks  of 
fJie  Doon,  the  spot  where  Bums  composed 
'*Man  was  made  to  mourn,'*  the  ** Braes 
of  Ballochmyle,"  and  the  junction  of  the 
Ayr  ¥rith  the  Luger,  all  serve  to  make  this 
vicinity  peculiarly  attractive.  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that  Bums  is  the 
only  case  on  record  where  the  genius  of  a 
single  man  has  made  the  language  of  his 
country  classicaL 

A  few  yards  f^xnp  the  *'auld  hannted 
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kirk"  is  the  ''aold  brig/'  which  figares 
80  prominentlj  in  Tam  O'Shanter,  and 
close  by  a  rery  neat  hotel,  which  is  of  great 
service  to  tourists,  and  where  one  would  be 
■atisfied  to  spend  weeks.  Notice,  in  the 
garden  between  the  old  and  new  bridge, 
the  beautiful  grotto  studded  with  shells, 
which  serves  to  heighten  the  natural  bean- 
ties  of  the  place. 

Eleven  miles  east  of  Ayr,  on  the  Dum- 
fries and  Glasgow  Railroad,  is  the  town  of 
MaucMine,  the  scene  of  the  '*Holy  Fair" 
and  *' Jolly  Beggars."  Poosie  Nansie^s 
cottage  in  the  town  is  also  pointed  out. 

From  Glasgow  to  Inverness,  via  Oban, 
returning  via  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie, 
and  Lakes  Katrine  and  Lomond,  visiting 
from  Oban  the  islands  of  Staffa  and  lona, 
b  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting; 
excursions  in  Europe.  The  distance  from 
Glasgow  to  Oban  occupies  twelve  hours — 
that  is,  taking  the  steamer  in  the  morning 
at  Glasgow,  which  generally  starts  about 
7  A.M. ;  but  you  can  leave  an  hour  later 
by  taking  the  rail  to  Greenock,  and  there 
meet  the  same  boat.  Should  you  not  have 
entered  Scotland  by  the  Clyde,  by  all 
means  take  the  steamer  at  Glasgow,  as 
the  immense  number  of  iron  ships  in  dif- 
feront  stages  of  construction  which  one 
passes  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock  are 
well  worth  seeing. 

In  If-  of  an  hour's  sail  we  arrive  at  Green- 
ockj  which  contains  some  60,000  inhabit- 
ants. On  our  way  we  pass  Dumbarton 
Castle^  which  rises  nearly  600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river — that  is,  the  mound 
on  which  the  oastle-bnildings  are  located, 
for  Dumbarton  is  not  a  castle  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  generally  mean  a  castle,  but 
a  strong-hold  in  the  shape  of  a  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  located  different  build- 
ings, barracks,  armory,  governor's  house, 
{tc^^The  armory  contains  the  two-handed 
swoRT  orthe  hero  Wallace,  and  was  also 
at  one  time  the  place  of  his  confinement. 
It  was  held  for  Edward  I.  for  four  years  by 
Sir  John  Munteith,  the  betrayer  of  Wal- 
lace, who  was  at  that  lime  governor  of  the 
castle.  Queen  Mary  was  conveyed  here 
from  France  while  yet  an  infiint;  Charles 
I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell  have  successively 
occupied  it;  Queen  Victoria  visited  it  in 
1847,  while  making  the  tour  we  are  about 
to  describe. 

Two  miles  below  Dumbarton  are  the 
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ruins  of  Cardrom  Cat^y  where  Robert  the 
Bruce  died  in  1829,  and  where  he  spent  the 
last  few  peaceful  days  of  his  existence.  A 
short  distance  lower  down,  on  the  left,  may 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  FifUaysUm  House,  a 
great  resort  of  John  Knox,  the  Reformer. 

Immediately  opposite  Greenock  is  the 
large  and  agreeable  watering-place  of  I/el- 
ensburp. 

Crossing  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  the  steamer  touches  at  /fwUer's 
Quay^  a  modern  place,  with  small,  pretty 
residences,  not  unlike  Staten  Island  in  ap- 
pearance. A  succession  of  these  villas 
continues  to  the  very  beautifhl  watering- 
place  of  Dunoon,  Argjfle  Hoid  the  best. 
This  is  really  a  charming  village,  of  some 
5000  inhabitants.  The  villas  are  all  white, 
with  clean  slate  rooft,  which,  with  the  green 
foliage  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
present  a  most  charming  appearance. 

The  green  mound  to  the  left  of  the  pier 
is  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  the  castle 
of  Dunoon,  which  family  belonged  to  the 
high  stewards  of  Scotland.  It  passed  into 
the  family  of  the  Arfryles  in  1472.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  in  1554 ; 
was  visited  by  Mary  in  her  progress  to  the 
Highlands ;  and  has  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Argyle  fkmily  up  to  the  present  day. 
Laird  Campbell's  residence  is  quite  contig- 
uous. It  was  the  scene  of  a  most  perfidi- 
ous massacre  in  the  17th  centuiy.  Tliirty- 
six  gentlemen  of  the  clan  Lament  were 
decoyed  thither  from  their  castle  of  To- 
ward, and  treacherously  put  to  death. 

Notice,  as  you  pass  round  Toward  Point 
on  leaTing  Dunoon,  the  i)eautiflil  ruins  of 
Toward  Castle,  an  ivy-covered  structure  of 
the  15th  century ;  also  the  beautiful  mod- 
em mansion  of  Mr.  Finley,  M.P.,  whose 
ancestor,  between  the  years  of  1818  and 
1841,  planted  on  the  estate  five  millions  of 
trees,  redeeming  from  a  state  of  nature  nine 
hundred  acres  of  territory. 

Entering  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  we  approach 
RoUuasfy  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Bute. 
The  bland  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  and 
three  wide.  The  town  contains  between 
7000  and  8000  inhabitant^.  Principal  ho- 
tel, BfOe  Arms.  Near  the  harbor,  and  al- 
most surrounded  by  houses,  are  the  ruins 
of  Rothsay  Castle,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  It  is  now  cov- 
ered with  ivy  and  surrounded  by  a  moat. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  reign 
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of  John  Baliol,  but  was  afterward  surren- 
dered to  Robert  the  Bruce.  It  was  taken 
and  fortilled  by  £dw«rd  Baliol  in  1334. 
Robert  II.  built  a  palace  adjoining  the  cas- 
tSe,  and  often  resided  there.  His  eldest 
son,  Robert  III.,  was  created  Duke  of 
Rothsay  in  a  council  at  Scone,  a  title  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  still  bears,  and  which 
was  tbe  first  introduction  of  the  ducal  dig- 
nitr  into  Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Rothsay 
also  bors  the  titles  of  Prince  and  Steward 
of  Scotland,  Earl  of  Cairick,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  Baron  Renfrew,  tfU  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  inherited  from  Prince  Da- 
rid,  eldest  son  of  Robert  II.  of  Scotland. 
The  last  of  these  titles,  our  countrjonen 
will  remember,  the  prince  adopted  in  trav- 
eling through  our  country. 

Passing  round  the  northern  point  of 
Bote  Island,  we  encounter  most  charming 
scenery  on  each  hand,  and  every  turn  our 
steamer  makes  discloses  new  and  moro 
exciting  beauties.  Rounding  Ardlamont 
Point,  we  enter  the  lovely  Loch  of  Fine, 
stopping  at  Tarbet,  overlooking  which  is  a 
fine  old  castle  built  by  Robert  the  Bruce, 
and  where  ho  resided  in  1326.  The  Loch 
of  Tarbet  here  almost  cuts  the  peninsula 
in  two.  In  former  times,  boats  were  drag- 
ged across  the  narrow  strip  of  land  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  making  the  circuit  of  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre.  Scott,  in  his  '*  Lord  of 
the  Isles,"  represents  Bruce  making  this 
passage. 

*'  Ever  the  breeze  blows  merrily, 
Bak  the  galley  plows  no  more  the  sea, 
Lest,  roanding  wild  Cantyre,  ihey  meet 
The  Soathem  foeman*s  watchful  fleet. 

They  held  unwonted  way : 
Up  Tarbet's  western  lake  they  bore. 
Then  dn^ged  their  baric  the  bthmos  o*er, 
Aa  &r  MM  Kilmaconnel's  ahcare^ 

Upon  tbe  eastern  bay.** 

Loch  Fine,  through  which  we  now  pass, 
is  noted  for  its  herring  fishery.  The  fish 
are  highly  prized,  more  for  their  fine  flavor 
than  for  Uieir  size  or  taJtatw, 

Travelers  now  land,  at  the  village  of 
Ardritkaiff,  which  is  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern terminus  of  the  Crinan  Canal,  and, 
walking  a  few  hvndred  yards,  enter  an  ele- 
gant and  roomy  track-boat,  to  which  are 
attached  three  fine  horses,  ridden  each  by 
boys  in  showy  livery,  who,  at  the  given 
word,  start  off  in  ftUl  trot,  the  splendid 
baige  cleaving  her  way  through  the  limpid 
element  in  the  midst  of  most  charming  and 
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novel  scener}'.  The  sensation  is  delight- 
ful and  decidedly  novel.  In  fine  weather, 
seats  on  the  forward  part  of  the  roof  of  tho 
cabin,  or  near  the  helmsman,  are  most  de- 
sirable. The  canal  contains  fifteen  locks 
in  all,  but  our  barge  passes  through  but 
nine,  the  whole  distance  being  nine  miles, 
saving  sixty-nine  in  not  having  to  double 
the  Mull  of  CantjTc. 

Notice,  after  passing  the  last  lock,  and 
before  arriving  at  the  village  of  Crinan, 
away  to  the  right  the  beautiful  mansion  of 
Portalloch,  which  was  built  by  its  owner, 
Mr.  Malcolm,  at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000. 
The  estate  extends  in  some  directions  near- 
ly forty  mUes.  To  the  left  of  Crinan,  on 
the  Jura  Sound,  is  Dotcnie  Ilouse^  where 
Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  lived  in  his 
younger  days  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.  Wo 
now  pass  through  Loch  Craignish,  which  is 
studded  with  beautiful,  picturesque,  and 
verdant  isles,  during  which  time  a  very 
fine  dinner  is  served  on  board  at  the  re- 
markably low  rate  of  2s.  6d,  After  cross- 
ing Jura  Sound,  to  your  left  may  be  seen 
the  Straits  of  Corrineckan,  which  separates 
the  islands  of  Jura  and  Scarba.  Hero  is 
situated  the  famous  whirlpool  spoken  of  by 
Campbell,  Scott,  Leyden,  and  others. 

"As  yon  pass  through  Jara*8  Sound, 
Bend  your  coarse  by  Scarba*s  shore ; 
Shim,  oh  shun  the  gulf  profound, 
Where  Ck>rrincckAn*s  surges  roar.*' 

Passing  through  the  Sound  of  Luing, 
Benmore,  the  highest  mountain  (3170  feet) 
in  Mull,  may  be  seen  to  our  left.  After 
threading  our  way  through  numerous  isl- 
ands, such  as  Sell,  Easdale,  Shuna,  Luing, 
etc.,  noted  for  their  fine  state,  and  mostly 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane, 
one  of  the  largest  land  proprietors  in  Scot- 
land, we  enter  Kerrera  Sound.  On  the  isl- 
and of  the  same  name,  which  forms  a  nat- 
ural breakwater  to  the  harbor  of  Oban, 
may  be  seen  Gyhn  Ccutle,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Macleans.  We  now  enter  the 
lovely  harbor  of  Oban.  After  landing,  we 
proceed  at  once  to  the  Great  Western  Hotel, 
than  which  a  finer  does  not  exist  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  when  we  say  that  in  luxury  of 
furniture  it  is  not  surpassed  by  the  Grand - 
Hotel  at  Paris,  we  do  not  exaggerate  in  the 
slightest ;  while  the  cuisine  is  unexception- 
able, and  the  view  fh>m  its  windows  most 
glorious.  It  was  opened  in  1865,  and  is 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  its  pro- 
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prietor.  Oban  is  one  of  the  most  healthy 
and  pleasant  Bummer  retreats  in  tlie  High- 
lands, and,  daring  the  summer  months,  is 
filled  with  travelers  coming  from  Glas- 
gow, from  Invemera,  and  other  places, 
who  make  this  the  starting-point  for  Staf- 
fa,  lona,  and  other  excursions.  The  Free 
Church  of  Oban  is  a  verj''  pretty  building; 
it  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Breadalbane. 

[Oban  may  be  reached  in  a  different  di- 
rection than  that  which  we  have  Just  de- 
scribed ;  or,  if  returning  from  Inverness  on 
your  way  to  Glasgow  (having  come  to  Oban 
by  the  Crinan  Canal  route),  it  would  be 
better  to  return  to  Jnwrary^  the  capital  of 
Argyleshire  and  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.] 

From  Glasgow  to  Oban,  ria  Inverary. — 
There  are  several  routes  to  reach  Inverary. 
The  usual  one  is  by  steamer  from  Glasgow 
up  Loch  Long  to  Arroqufaar  (four  hours' 
sail),  thence  by  coach  round  the  head  of 
Ix)ch  Long,  via  Glencoe,  round  the  head  of 
Loch  Fine,  and  down  to  Inverary-,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  and  a  most  lovely 
road.  Or  take  the  cars  from  Glasgow  to 
Balloch,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Lomond,  and 
steamer  to  Tarbet,  where  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent hotel  (the  Tarbet),  then  by  coach 
as  before. 

Or  via  Loch  Long  to  Loch  Goil,  at  the 
head  of  which  a  coach  starts  for  St.  Cath- 
arine's Pier  (a  slow  and  tedious  ride  of 
eight  miles),  whence  a  steamer  starts,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  coach,  for  Inverary,  a 
town  of  some  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
Its  situation  is  delightfully  charming,  but 
it  owes  its  importance  solely  to  its  herring 
fishery,  and  its  vicinity  to  Inverary  Castle. 
The  grounds  of  the  castle  are  open  to  the 
public,  and  a  very  comfortable  hotel  is  sit- 
uated close  to  the  lodge.  Cunningham's 
Bums  contains  the  following  lines,  written 
on  the  window  of  the  hotel  here.  Bums, 
not  being  able  to  procure  much  attention 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  party  on  a  visit 
to  the  duke,  avenged  himself  as  foUovrs : 

"  Whoe*6r  he  be  that  Bojonnis  here, 
I  pity  much  his  ciuse. 
Unlaw  he  come  to  wait  upon 
The  lord,  their  god,  his  gmce. 
There's  naething  here  but  Highland  pridA, 
And  Highland  caiild  and  hunger; 
If  Fi-ovidence  han  sent  mc  here, 
*Twa8  purely  in  Ma  anger.** 
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During  the  traveling  season,  which  is 
from  the  Ist  of  July  until  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber, a  coach  leave%  Inverary  eveiy  morn- 
ing for  Oban,  passing  through  scenery  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  magnificence.  Time 
eight  hours. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  attrac- 
tion on  this  route  is  KUchum  Casde,  bean- 
tifully  situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Aire. 
This  castle  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  wife  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  She  it 
was  who  brought  as  her  dower  the  lai^ 
estates  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn,  and,  with  her 
husband,  became  the  founders  of  the  pres- 
ent powerful  family  of  Breadalbane.  Sir 
Colin  was  the  Black  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
and  second  son  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell, 
founder  of  the  Argyle  family.  The  terri^ 
toiy  round  the  head  of  Loch  Aire  was  for- 
merly in  possession  of  the  clan  Gregor,  bat 
is  now  possessed  by  the  Campbells.  The 
salmon  of  the  River  Aire,  which  we  cross, 
are  considered  the  most  deliciona  in  the 
world.  The  **  Bridge  of  Aire"  is  the  scene 
of  Scott's  "  Highland  Widow."  We  now 
descend  to  Loch  Etire,  and  pass  the  rnina 
of  Dunstafifnage  Castle,  on  our  way  to 
Oban  j  distance  three  miles. 

The  steamers  run  to  Staffii  and  lona 
three  times  each  week.  Be  particular  and 
choose  a  pleasant  day.  Should  the  day 
appointed  turn  out  bad,  visit  instead  the 
castles  of  Dunolly  and  DunstaflPhage. 

The  ruins  of  Dunolly  Castle  are  situated 
upon  a  bold  and  precipitous  rock  which 
overhangs  Loch  Etire,  and  is  about  half  a 
mile  distant  fh)m  Oban.  Apart  from  the 
wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  the  ruins, 
the  view  from  their  summit  is  the  most 
glorious  on  which  our  gaze  ever  rested — 
inlets,  bays,  lochs,  and  islands  surround 
you  on  every  side,  with  every  variety  of 
surface,  from  wildly  bleak  to  softly  fair. 

Dunolly  Castle  was  in  former  times  the 
strong-hold  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn,  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  Admiral  M*Dongal,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  that  ancient  Aunlly, 
whose  modem  and  modest  mansion  stands 
immediately  behind  the  castle. 

That  part  of  the  castle  In  the  best  state 
of  preservation  is  the  donjon,  to  the  top  of 
which  you  can  ascend  with  the  aid  of  a 
ladder.  (We  wonder  it  is  not  pat  in  some 
state  of  preservation.  A  very  slight  ex- 
pense would  not  only  prevent  it  from  turn- 
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bUng  to  piecea,  but  would  admit  visiton  to 
the  top,  frxMn  which  they  are  now  excla- 
ded,  we  sappoee,  on  account  of  the  danger 
in  reaching  it — ^1866.)  Bat  one  may  rest 
perfectly  satisfied  reclining  for  hours  on 
the  mossy  snr&ce  of  the  court-yard,  seven 
hundred  leet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  ga2B  oa  the  enehantmg  sight  around 
iL  In  one  comer  of  the  coort-yard  is  a 
cage,  where  for  twenty  years  a  noble  eagle 
was  chained.  He  was  a  source  of  particu- 
lar htterest  to  the  family  as  well  as  to  vis- 
itors from  abroad.  The  poet  ArVordsworth, 
when  he  visited  Oban  in  1831,  composed 
some  verses  suggested  by  the  appearance 
of  this  king  of  birds.  A  few  years  since, 
Bome  acotmdreU  who  had  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  ruins  set  some  dogs  upon  the 
poor  caged  prisoner  and  killed  him — not, 
however,  before  his  assailants  had  shared 
a  similar  &te.  Before  reaching  DunoUy 
Castle  from  Oban,  notice  a  huge,  isolated 
mass  of  stone  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
shore,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  invert- 
ed cone.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Clach-a-choin,  or  Dog-stone.  Tradition 
says  it  was  to  this  stone  that  the  hero  Fin- 
pU  chained  his  faithful  dog  Bran.  To 
open  the  gate  of  the  castle  you  must  pro- 
cure the  key  from  the  woman  who  keeps 
the  lodge,  to  whom  you  pay  a  small  fee, 
and  retom  the  key. 

Betnming  from  Dnnolly  Castle,  unless 
fond  of  long  walks,  the  traveler  had  better 
take  a  carriage  at  the  Great  Western,  to 
make  the  excursion  to  Dunstaffhage,  which 
is  a  long  three  miles.  The  castle  is  situa- 
ted near  the  foot  of  Loch  Etire,  a  beantifrd 
position,  and  commands  a  magnificent  pros- 
pect. It  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
Scottish  royalty,  and  is  still  a  proud  and 
beaatifol  ruin.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Celtic  chiefbuns  after  the  ex- 
poision  of  the  Northmen.  Dunstafinage  is 
noted,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  for  hav- 
ing preserved  for  a  long  time  the  Palladi- 
um of  Scotland — the  celebrated  stone  of 
Dnnstaffnage,  on  which  the  early  Scottish 
kings satwben they wero  crowned.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  this  stone  was  first  brought 
frmn  the  East,  and  is  said  to  be  the  same 
on  which  Jacob  slept  on  the  plain  of  Luz. 
It  is  asserted  by  Irish  chroniclers  that  it  was 
first  brought  from  Spain,  and  placed  on 
the  Hill  of  Tara,  when  the  kings  of  Ireland 
were  installed ;  thence  it  was  removed  to 


Dnnstaffnage,  and  from  Dnnstaffnage  to 
Scone  by  Kenetli  II.  The  ceremony  of 
installation  in  Ireland  was  performed  by  a 
Druidical  priest,  who  repeated  in  ancient 
Irish-Gaelic  a  rhyme  which  has  been  trans- 
lated thus: 

"  Consider,  Scot,  wherever  yon  find  this  Btooei 
If  fates  fail  not,  there  fixt  must  be  your  home.** 

This  prophecy  was  supposed  to  have  been 
fulfilled  when  James  VI.  of  Scotland  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  England,  and  was 
crowned  on  the  old  DunstafFhage  stone. 
It  is  at  the  present  time  fixed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coronation-chair  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  sovereigns  of  England  are 
crowned  on  it  at  the  present  day.  Dnn- 
staffnage was  in  possession  of  the  Lords  of 
Lorn  when  it  was  captured  by  Robert  the 
Bruce.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  castle  was  granted  to  an  an- 
cestor of  the  family  of  Campbells,  who  hold 
possession  of  it  to-day. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  (about 
seven)  our  steamer  leaves  the  harbor  of 
Oban  to  make  the  excursion  to  the  fax- 
famed  islands  of  Staffa  and  lona ;  the  first 
famed  for  its  works  of  nature,  the  latter  for 
the  works  of  man.  The  course  of  the 
steamer  round  the  '*  dark  Mull "  and 
through  its  **  mighty  sound"  is  determined 
by  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  from  the 
north  or  northeast,  we  pass  through  the 
Sound  of  Kerreia,  and  first  visit  lona,  then 
Staffa ;  if  in  a  contrary  direction,  we  pass 
through  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  visit  Staffa 
first.  The  latter  being  the  ordinary  course, 
although  not  the  one  taken  by  the  author, 
we  will  describe  it  in  that  order. 

Notice,  on  the  right,  as  we  leave  the  har- 
bor, the  magnificent  position  of  Dunolly 
Castle ;  then,  farther  up  the  loch,  that  of 
Dnnstaffnage.  Passing  Lismore  Island 
on  the  right  (where  the  Roman  Catholics 
formerly  had  a  large  seminary  for  training 
their  priests),  we  near  the  shore  of  Mull, 
at  the  most  prominent  point  of  which  stands 
Duart  Castle,  in  ancient  times  the  strong- 
hold of  the  McLeans,  and  guarding  the 
Sound  of  Mull.  Here  lived  the  '*  tyrant 
of  the  strait ;"  and  nearly  opposite  is  the 
Lady  Bock^  where  the  t3rrant  M'Lean 
placed  his  wife,  the  ineident  upon  which 
Joanna  Bdllie  founded  her  drama  of  the 
Family  Legend,  and  the  poet  Campbell  his 
poem  of  Glengara.  Ihrofessor  Wilson's 
brother  describes  the  incident  in  his  **  Yoy- 
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age  round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the 
Isles  r 

**  Lauchlan  Catenach  M*Lean,  of  Doart, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Archibald,  sec- 
ond Earl  of  Argyle,  with  whom  it  may  be 
presumed  he  lived  on  bad  terms.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  although 
the  character  of  the  act  alluded  to  depends 
in  some  measure  on  that  cause,  no  man  has 
a  right  to  expose  his  wife,  in  consequence 
of  an  ordinary  domestic  disagreement,  upon 
a  wave-washed  roclc,  with  the  probability 
of  her  catching  cold  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  certainty  of  being  drowned  in  the  sec- 
ond ;  but  some  accounts  say  she  had  twice 
attempted  her  husband's  life,  and  so  as- 
suredly she  deserved  to  be  most  severely 
reprimanded.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Lauch- 
lan carried  the  lady  to  the  rock  in  ques- 
tion, where  he  left  her  at  low  water,  no 
doubt  desiring  that  at  high  water  she  would 
be  seen  no  more.  However,  it  so  chanced 
that  her  cries,  *  piercing  the  night's  dull 
ear,*  were  heard  by  some  passing  fisher- 
men, who,  subduing  their  fear  of  water- 
witches,  or  thinking  that  they  had  at  last 
caught  a  mermaid,  secured  the  iair  one, 
and  conveyed  her  to  her  own  people,  to 
whom,  of  course,  she  told  her  version  of 
the  story.  We  forget  what  legal  steps 
were  taken  (a  sherifTs  warrant  passed  for 
little  in  those  days,  at  least  at  Mull),  but 
considerable  feudal  disorders  ensued  in 
consequence^  and  the  Laird  of  Duart  was 
eventually  assassinated  in  bed  one  night 
(in  Edinburgh)  by  Sir  John  Campbell,  of 
Calder,  the  brother  of  the  bathed  lady. 
We  hope  this  was  the  means  of  reconciling 
9lU  parties." 

On  our  right  we  pass  A  rtomUh  Coitie, 
In  a  situation  most  wild  and  beautiful.  It 
was  in  former  times  one  of  the  principal 
strong-holds  of  the  I^rds  of  the  Isles  dur- 
ing their  highest  pitch  of  independence. 
It  was  here  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  la|d  the 
early  scenes  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles : 

"  Deneath  the  castle^s  sheltering  lee 
They  Ktaid  their  courM  In  quiet  sea. 
Hewn  in  the  rock  a  pftsmge  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair 

So  straighti  so  hiprh,  so  stepp, 
With  peasant's  staff  one  valiant  hand 
Might  well  the  diszy  path  have  inann*d 
'Gainst  hundreds  armed  with  ^pear  and  brandy 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep." 

The  steamer  now  enters  the  harbor  of 
Tobermory,  the  principal  village  in  Moll, 
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near  which  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Dntm- 
^n,  one  of  the  former  possessions  of  the 
Lairds  of  Coll.  Seven  mUes  farther  we 
pa^n,  on  the  left,  the  Castle  of  Mmgarry^ 
which  '*o*erawed  the  woodland  and  the 
waste,'*  and  was  fbrmftrly  a  residence  of 
the  Mao-Ins,  a  sept  of  the  Maodonalds,  who 
were  descended  ftom  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 
We  are  now  in  sight  of  the  famed  Stafik, 
passing  on  our  left  the  islands  Ulva  and 
Gometra,  both  of  which  are  skirted  with 
basaltic  columns  regular  as  those  of  Staffs. 
There  is  a  magnificent  cave  at  Ulva,  sixty 
feet  square  and  thirty  in  height. 

Staffa  is  situated  about  eight  miles  from. 
the  western  shore  of  Mull,  is  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  was  nnknowa 
to  the  scientific  world  before  the  year  1772, 
when  Sir  Joseph  Banks  visited  Iceland. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Stafik  fh>m  the  distance,  but  as  we 
approach  the  shore  its  peculiar  formation 
is  distinctly  visible,  and  one  can  plainly 
see  the  origin  of  its  name  Staflk,  which 
signifies,  in  the  Scandinavian,  '*  Island  of 
Columns. ' *  After  landing  from  the  steam- 
cr  in  small  boats,  which  in  moderate  weath- 
er is  quite  practicable,  the  boatmen  being 
hardy  and  skillful  (it  is  very  seldom  that 
the  sea  is  so  smooth  as  to  allow  boats  to  be 
rowed  into  Fingal's  Cave),  we  pass  over  a 
rugged  causeway  formed  of  truncated  col- 
umns, passing  on  our  left  a  conical  island 
of  basaltic  pillars,  about  thirty  feet  high, 
which  appear  to  great  advantage  in  low 
water:  Uiis  is  called  the  Herdsman.  As 
we  proceed  round  the  projecting  part  of 
the  cliff  (after  making  the  descent  of  a 
rugged  stairway  one  hundred  feet  long), 
the  pillars  over  which  we  walk  gradually 
increase  in  magnitude  and  proportion ;  the 
ends  of  the  columns  vary  from  twelve  to 
thirty-six  inches.  The  wa}*  to  the  interim 
is  most  precarious,  and  many  persons  dread 
to  make  the  trial.  It  is  not  so  difficult  as 
it  appears,  but  you  must  lutve  considerable 
pluck  to  enter  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  cave ;  half  way  may  be  done  with 
comparative  safety.  Here  you  can  stand 
and  gaze  *'with  undisturbed  reverence  on 
the  efifect  of  those  proportions,  where  the 
almighty  hand  that  made  the  worlds,  the 
Sovereign  Architect,  has  deigned  bo  work 
as  if  with  human  art." 

This  most  magnificent  temple  of  Na- 
ture's architecture  is  220  feet  long,  66  feet 
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hi|^h  at  mean  tide,  42  feet  wide  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  22  at  the  inner  extrem- 
ity'. Its  sides  are  columnar,  and  nearly 
perpendicular ;  the  countless  columns  are 
beautifully  jointed  and  most  symmetrical 
throughout.  The  ends  of  the  columns, 
which  form  the  gallery  overhead,  are  beau- 
tifully irregular,  and  tinted  by  the  light 
vith  various  hues  of  green,  red,  and  gold ; 
and  then  the  wild  but  mellow  moan  of  each 
nioccssive  surge,  as  it  rolls  everlastingly 
oxer  the  ends  of  the  lower  pillars,  can  not 
fail  to  fill  the  traveler  with  admiration  and 
awe  at  this  most  wondrous  of  the  works  of 
Nature, 

**  Where,  aa  to  shAme  the  templef  deck*d 
By  BkOl  of  earthly  areluteci, 
Nature  Iienelf,  it  neems,  would  raiao 
A  minster  to  her  Maker's  pruiae ! 
Not  f<ir  a  meaner  uie  ascend 
Her  colntnup,  or  her  arches  bend ; 
Xor  of  a  theme  loss  solemn  tolls 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swelU, 
And  fttlll  between  each  awful  pause 
From  tbe  high  vault  an  answer  draws. 
In  varied  form  prolong*  d  and  high, 
That  mocks  the  organ's  melody ; 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fkne. 
That  Nature's  vcrfce  might  seem  to  say, 
WeU  liast  thou  done,  frail  child  of  clay  I 
Thy  humble  powers  tliat  stately  shrine 
Taak'd  high  and  hard— but  witness  mine.'* 

There  are  numerous  other  caves  in  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  island,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Mackinnon's  Cave,  Boat  Cave, 
Clam-shell  Cave,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  the  steam- 
er remains  merely  long  enough  to  visit  the 
principal,  which  is  Fingars.  The  popular 
tradition  among  the  natives  is  that  Fingal 
(who  was  the  father  of  Ossian),  or  Fin 
ii^Coul,  the  giant,  built  the  cave. 

yrom  the  month  of  the  cave,  lona,  or  the 
"Blessed  Isle,"  may  be  seen  at  a  distance 
of  some  seven  miles,  to  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed. The  steamer  comes  to  anchor  in 
front  of  the  village  of  lona,  which  consists 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  thatched  cottages. 
The  landing  is  rather  difiicult,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  build  permanent  wharves,  the 
winter*s  storms  invariably  breaking  them 
np).  On  landing,  the  traveler  is  beset  with 
groups  of  children  offering  for  sale  shells 
and  peU>le8.  This  is  an  old  custom,  as 
pilgrims  and  travelers  invariably  carry 
awar  some  relic  of  the  isle,  which  in  for- 
mer times  were  considered  charms  against 
all  manner  of  diseases.  lona  is  first  known 
in  history  as  the  spot  chosen  by  Columbo 


as  his  head-quarters  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting Northern  Britain  to  Christianity, 
and  here  he  landed  with  twelve  other  saints 
(having  arrived  from  Ireland  in  an  open 
boat)  in  the  year  568.  Tytler  says  that  by 
the  courage,  zeal,  and  ability  of  this  great 
and  good  man,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Pictish  dominions  was  converted  to  tbe 
Christian  fidth.  He  died  in  the  77th  year 
of  his  age,  "  a  man  not  less  distinguished 
by  his  zeal  or  activity  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  Gospel,  than  by  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, sweetness  of  temper,  and  holiness  of 
life."  The  island  became  so  reputed  for 
its  sanctity  that  it  obtained  preference  in 
Scotland  over  all  other  burial-places.  For- 
ty Scottish  kings  alone  were  buried  at 
lona,  two  Irish  kings,  one'  French  king, 
and  two  Norwegian  princes.  Here  Dun« 
can  I.  and  his  murderer,  Macbetli,  were 
both  interred.  lona  was  also  called  Colme- 
kill ;  and  Shakspeare  makes  Rosse  ask, 

*♦  Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 
Macduff.  Carried  to  Colmc-kill, 

The  sncred  store-hoiue  of  his  predece?- 

Hon«, 
And  guardian  of  their  hones." 

Tradition  also  stated  that  lona's  island 
olone  should  be  saved  during  the  next  del- 
uge. 

"  Seven  yearn  before  the  end  of  the  world 
A  deluge  shall  drown  the  nation^*. 
The  pea  nt  one  tide  shall  cover  Ireland 
And  t]ie  greeu-hcaded  Islay,  but  Colunibo's  isle 
Shall  swim  above  thefiood.** 

The  principal  ruins  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  island  are :  first  in  importance,  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St,  Mary,  Its  architecture  is 
of  different  styles ;  it  is  built  in  the  fonn 
of  a  cross ;  its  length  is  about  160  feet,  the 
transept  being  about  70 ;  its  tower  is  about 
70  feet  high,  and  an  air  of  grandeur  per- 
vades tbe  whole  ruin.  There  are  numer- 
ous tomb-stones  inside  the  walls  of  great 
antiquity :  here  many  of  tbe  Lords  of  tbe 
Isles  were  interred.  St.  Oran*s  Chapel, 
another  ruin  of  importance,  stands  within 
an  inclosuro  60  feet  long  by  22  broad  : 
here  mav  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Macdonald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles ;  also  Ronald,  Scott's  Lord 
of  the  Isles: 

•*  The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled, 
RonaM,  from  many  a  hero  t>pnmg, 
The  fair,  the  lofty,  and  the  yonn^, 
Lord  of  th<.>  I»lei>,  whose  lofty  name 
A  tlioui^and  bards  have  given  to  fume, 
The  mate  of  tooUHrchs,  and  allied 
On  equal  terms  with  England's  pride.'* 
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Near  thU  standB  St.  Martin's  Cross^  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  antique  carving: 
this  is  about  the  only  perfect  specimen  of 
the  860  similar  crosses  that  once  adorned 
the  island.  MacUarCt  Crou  is  another 
fine  specimen,  which  the  visitor  will  notice 
on  his  way  from  the  Nunnery  (the  first 
ruin  visited)  to  the  Cathedral.  The  Nun- 
nery is  the  most  modem  of  all  the  ruins, 
but  has  no  connection  with  the  other  mon- 
astic institutions  of  the  island ;  the  style 
of  architecture  is  Norman,  and  probably 
dates  baclc  to  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  The  toml>-stone  of  the  late  prior- 
ess, the  Princess  Anna,  is  still  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation. 

We  now  return  to  Oban  by  the  southern 
coast  of  Mull,  the  whole  length  of  which 
contains  most  interesting  sights  in  the 
matter  of  singular  rocky  formations. 

Travelers  wishing  to  malte  the  tour  to 
the  island  of  Skyo  will  find  two  fine  steam- 
ers of  the  Messrs.  Hutchinson  sailing  twice 
a  week  for  Portree  and  Stomoway,  on  the 
distant  island  of  Lewis ;  they  leave  Oban 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  arrive  at 
Portree  the  same  evening,  and  at  Stomo- 
way the  following  morning. 

We  will  now  proceed  on  our  tour  to  In- 
verness, by  taking  the  steamer  that  leaves 
Oban  for  Glencoe,  the  scene  of  the  infa- 
mous massacre  of  the  clan  Macdonald  by 
English  troops,  after  the  clan  had  given  in 
its  submission  before  the  time  allotted,  the 
particulars  of  which  may  be  read  in  Scott's 
**  Tales  of  a  Grand&ther'*  or  in  Macaulay's 
'  *  History  of  England. ' '  The  steamer,  pass- 
ing up  Loch  Linnhe,  one  of  Scotland's 
most  beautiful  lakes,  enters  Loch  Leven, 
and  lands  its  passengers  at  Ballahulish, 
where  there  is  a  fine  hotel  but  recently 
built;  here  the  travelers  take  coach  for 
Glencoe,  which  excels  every  glen  in  Scot- 
land in  the  dreary  magnificence  of  its  scen- 
ery, and  here,  it  is  said,  the  famed  Ossian 
was  bora,  and  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
wild  but  lovely  Cona,  which  rushes  through 
part  of  the  glen.  [Passengers  may  con- 
tinue through  this  glen  by  stage  to  Loch 
Lomond,  returning  to  Glasgow,  by  book- 
ing their  names  at  Oban.]  After  having 
surveyed  the  centre  of  this  scene  of  desola- 
tion, and  the  ruins  of  the  huts  of  this  near- 
ly' extinct  clan,  we  return  to  Ballahulish, 
and  take  our  steamer  to  Bunavie,  where 
we  arrive  at  about  five  o'clock,  passing 
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Fort  William,  which  was  originally  built 
by  General  Monk  to  overawe  the  disaffect- 
ed Highlanders. 

Travelers  remain  overnight  at  the  Locb- 
iel  Arms  Hotel,  Banavie,  and  take  the 
steamer  next  morning  through  the  Calo- 
donian  Canal,  which  commences  here.  It 
is  from  this  point,  however,  that  excursions 
are  made  to  Ben-Nevis,  which  has  recently 
been  proved  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in 
Great  Britain  (4406  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea).  Close  to  the  base  of  this  mount- 
ain stands  the  picturesque  and  prominent 
Cattle  of  Inveriocky^  which  is  supposed  to 
date  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  four  largo  tow- 
ers at  the  comers,  each  dO  feet  high,  con- 
nected with  a  wall  some  10  feet  lower. 
The  southern  and  western  towers  are  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  the  others  rather 
dilapidated.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
bloody  engagements. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  was  a  splendid 
undertaking,  and  cost  the  British  govern- 
ment some  six  million  dollars :  it  connects 
four  different  lakes,  viz.,  Loch  Lochy,  Loch 
Oich,  Loch  Ness,  and  Loch  Dochfour ;  the 
entire  length  is  60  miles,  89  of  lake  and 
21  of  cutting.  Loch  Lochy  is  surrounded 
by  black  and  lofty  mountains ;  its  banks, 
down  to  the  water,  are  covered  by  a  fine 
foliage ;  but  Loch  Oich,  the  middle  lake, 
only  8}  miles  long,  is  a  perfect  gem — ^bere 
you  have  all  the  majesty  of  Alpine  gran- 
deur with  the  softest  sylvan  beauty.  On 
our  left  we  notice  Invergarry  Castle  on  one 
of  the  most  prominent  headlands.  This 
was  the  strong-hold  of  the  Macdonalds. 
As  you  approach  the  castle,  a  small  mon- 
ument may  be  seen  erected  near  a  spring 
called  the  *<  Well  of  the  Seven  Heads;"  it 
was  erected  by  the  late  Colonel  Macdonald, 
of  Glengarry,  to  commemorate  an  act  of 
revenge  perpetrated  by  one  of  his  ances- 
tors in  the  16th  century.  The  history 
runs  thus :  Two  sons  of  the  fiimily  of  Kep- 
poch  were  sent  to  France  4o  be  educated ; 
while  there  their  father  died,  and  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs  devolved  upon 
seven  brothers,  their  kinsmen.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  brothers,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  chief  of  the  clan,  they  were  murdered 
by  their  seven  cousins.  Macdonald's  an- 
cestor executed  swift  vengeance  on  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime.  The  monument 
contains  a  group  of  seven  sculptured  beads, 
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and  telU  in  different  languages  how  swift 
and  deadly  was  the  vengeance. 

^  As  a  monoriat 

of  the  ample  and  Bommary 

▼eogeance 

vhtcb,  in  the  swifl  ooaree  of 

feudal  justioei 

Inflicted  by  Uie  orden  of 

the  Lord  Jfacdonald  and  AroflB, 

oreitoolc  the  perpetratora  of 

the  foul  murder 

of 

the  Eeppoch  Family, 

a  branch  of 

the  poverfiil  and  illnstrloua 

clan 

of  wMcfa  bis  Lordship  was 

the  diief, 

this  Monument  is  erected  by 

CMoDel  Macdonald,  of  Glengarry, 

XVn.  Moo-Mic-Alaister, 

taif  niceeaaar  and  representative, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

181:f. 

The  heads  of  the  aeven  mnrderen 

were  pfeaented  at  the  feet  of 

the  noble  chief* 

in  Glengarry  Castle, 

after  having  been  washed 

in  this  spring; 

said  ever  since  that  CTonti 

which  took  place  early  in 

the  sixteenth  century, 

it  has  been  known  1^ 

the  name  of 

'  Tobar-nan-ceann,* 

or 

The  WeU  of  the  Heads." 

Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the  justice 
of  tliis  summary  act.  At  the  southeast 
extremity  of  Loch  Ness  is  situated  Fort 
Augustus,  which  was  erected  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  for  the  purpose  of  keeping? 
the  refractory  Highlanders  in  awe.  The 
celebrated  Gordon  Gumming,  the  lion- 
hunter,  has  here  a  remarkable  museum, 
collected  by  himself.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  cariosities  are  the  skins,  skeletons, 
and  homa  of  wild  animals  dispatched  by 
himself;  his  collection  of  sticks,  canes,  etc., 
18  most  wonderful.  Loch  Ness  is  twenty. 
four  miles  in  length,  and  its  breadth  aver- 
ages  about  one  and  a  half  miles.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  are  adorned  with 
every  kind  of  vegetation  which  tends  to 
beautify  a  landscape.  On  your  left,  as  you 
pass  up  the  loch,  notice  Glenmoriaton,  a 
lovely  spot,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
the  mansion-house  of  Invemtorision.  The 
scenery  in  this  vicinity  is  of  exquisite  beau- 
ty. A  little  farther  to  the  right  we  arrive 
at  the  landing  contiguous  to  the  FalU  of 
Fojferw,  considered  iha  most  magnificent 


cataract  in  Great  Britain.  The  walk, 
which  is  only  a  mile,  is  very  tedious,  and 
we  would  most  decidedly  advise,  if  there 
be  ladies  in  the  party,  to  take  the  coigrey- 
ance  that  will  be  found  at  the  landing. 
(As  it  is  generally  filled  in  about  five  sec- 
onds after  the  boat  touches,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party  had  better  be  in  a  hurry  to 
secure  seats  for  the  ladies.)  The  height  of 
the  &11  is  about  eighty-five  feet,  and  much 
depends  on  the  season  of  th6  year  or  state 
of  the  weather,  its  beauty  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  volume  of  water  which  rushes 
over  the  precipice.  The  lower  and  princi- 
pal fall  is  best  seen  fh)m  the  spot  called 
the  "  Green  Point." 

On  our  left,  at  the  mouth  of  Glen  Urqu- 
hart,  stands  the  venerable  ruin  of  Urquhart 
Caatiej  which  dates  back  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  castle  was  built  on  an  isolated 
rock,  and  separated  from  the  hill  behind  it 
by  a  wall  twenty-five  feet  high  and  sixteen 
broad;  its  situation  is  one  of  surpassing 
loveliness. 

We  now  arrive  at  Tntxmegty  the  capital 
of  the  Highlands.  The  principal  hotel  is 
the  CcUedOHian. 


The  population  of  Inverness  is  about 
16,000.  There  is  nothing  of  importance  to 
be  seen  in  the  town,  which  is  of  great  an*  ' 
tiquity.  The  streets  are  clean  and  the 
houses  are  well  built.  Tlie  River  Ness,  on 
lx)th  sides  of  which  the  town  is  built,  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge.  On 
an  eminence  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
town  stood  a  castle  built  by  Malcolm,  son 
of  the  murdered  Duncan.  He  it  was  who 
destroyed  the  castle  which  formerly  stood 
here,  where  it  is  supposed  that  Macbeth 
murdered  his  father.  James  I.  held  a  Par- 
liament here,  at  which  nearly  all  the  Scot- 
tish chiefs  gave  in  their  allegiance.  The 
castle  was  blown  up  in  1746  by  the  troops 
of  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  The  shipping 
of  Inverness  is  quite  considerable,  the  ton- 
nage of  the  port  being  over  ten  thousand. 
One  of  the  principal  excursions  ftom  the 
city  is  to  Craig-Phadric,  a  vitrified  fort, 
which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  west.  Amer- 
ican travelers  should  endeavor  to  be  at  In- 
verness a)>out  the  20th  of  September,  when 
the  meeting  of  the  clans  takes  place.  The 
Highland  games  are  very  interesting,  and 
several  days  are  spent  in  this  amusement. 
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[If  the  traveler  does  not  wish  to  return 
by  the  Hi;;hland  Railway  via  Killiecran- 
kie,  he  may  take  the  more  circuitous  route 
to  ^-l^v^ccn,  the  third  city  in  Scotland, 
passing  through  Nairn,  Forres,  Elgin,  and 
Keith,  all  places  of  considerable  interest. 
Aberdeen  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
100,000  souls.  Hotel,  Jioyal.  Its  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  cotton,  flax,  wool,  and 
iron.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  public  buildings 
are  numerous,  and  built  in  good  style.  The 
shipping  is  quite  extensive,  and  there  are 
regular  steam  lines  running  to  London, 
Leith,  and  Hull.  A  fine  tour  might  be  made 
from  Aberdeen  to  Blair-Athol,  where  you 
strike  the  Highland  Bailroad  via  AI)oyne, 
Balmoral,  and  Braemer.  The  railroad  is 
completed  as  far  as  Aboyne,  from  which 
place  you  take  the  coach  to  Blair-Athol. 
Balmoral  is  the  Scottish  summer  residence 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  is  rich  in 
deer-stalking,  grouse-shooting,  the  best  of 
fishing,  and  every  kind  of  Highland  game. 
The  property,  most  of  which  was  formerly 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  consists 
of  40,000  acres;  30,000  is  s  deer  forest.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Prince  Albert 
in  1848,  and  the  present  new  and  beautiful 
residence  was  erected  near  the  site  of  the 
old  castle.  Her  majesty  took  up  her  resi- 
dence here  for  the  first  time  in  1849.]  The 
Highland  Railway  is  now  finished  to  Perth. 
Return  by  this  road  through  the  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie. 

After  passing  Blair-Athol,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Atliol,  where  the 
traveler  is  first  feasted  for  some  time  with 
beautiful  woods,  lakes,  and  cascades,  hav- 
ing previously  passed  a  succession  of  deso- 
lated moors,  we  arrive  at  the  Pass  of  Kil- . 
liecrankie,  celebrated  not  only  for  its  wild 
magnificence,  but  for  its  historictil  and  mil- 
itary fame.  Arriving  at  Dunheld — prin- 
cipal hotel,  Bimham,  situated  close  to  the 
station — the  detention  of  a  day  or  two 
here  will  well  repay  the  visitor,  its  scenery 
being  unequaled  in  Scotland.  Near  the 
station  we  ^e  all  that  remains  of  Birnam 
Wood,  rendered  famous  by  Shakspeare  in 
his  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  We  should  sup- 
pose that  the  wood  had  to  **  high  Dunsi- 
nane  come,'*  as  but  two  relics  of  the  an- 
cient forest  still  remain,  an  oak  and  a  syca- 
more, the  residue  of  the  wood  being  of  mod- 
cm  growth.  The  grounds  of  the  Duke  of 
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Athol  arc  very  extensive  and  very  lovely, 
the  walks  being  fifty  miles  and  the  drives 
tliirt}'.  As  it  is  forbidden  to  drive  over  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  grounds,  a 
carriage  should  be  engaged  to  meet  you 
after  crossing;  the  river,  to  drive  to  the  Cas- 
cade, after  to  Rumbling  Bridge,  and  return 
by  carriage  to  your  hotel.  Travelers  are 
conducted  through  the  grounds  by  a  guide 
furnished  by  the  duke,  whom  you  will  find 
at  the  lodge.  A  fee  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  is  expected  for  a  party  of  one  or 
three ;  ovef  that,  one  shilling  each. 

It  is  said  that  the  number  of  larch-treea 
alone  cover  11,000  acres,  and  that  the  late 
duke  planted  twenty-seven  million,  besides 
three  million  of  other  trees.  The  modem 
residence  commenced  by  the  late  duke  still 
remains  unfinished.  The  principal  object  of 
interest  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  foundations  of  which  building  date 
back  nearly  five  hundred  years.  The  an- 
tique part  of  the  church,  which  is  the  only 
part  in  use,  dates  back  to  the  times  of  St. 
Columbo  and  St.  Cuthbert.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  much  barbarous  strife,  and 
when  the  prelate  Douglas  came  to  taki 
possession  of  his  seat  as  bishop  in  1513,  a 
shower  of  shot  was  rained  down  upon  him, 
from  its  tower.  The  principal  aisle  is  122 
feet  long  by  62  wide.  Near  the  Cathedral 
are  planted  the  first  two  larches,  now  so 
common  in  Britain;  they  were  brought 
from  Switzerland  in  1737. 

After  a  lovely  walk  along  the  margin  of 
the  majestic  Tay,  which  we  cross,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  Cascade,  or  Fall,  a  beautifully 
romantic  spot  Alx)ut  forty  feet  above  the 
fall  there  is  a  neat  little  summer-house,  the 
sides  and  ceilings  of  whiA  are  lined  with 
mirrors  that  reflect  the  falls  in  a  varietv  of 
forms.  About  a  mile  farther  we  come  to 
the  Rumbling  Bridge,  which  crosses  a 
chasm  eighty  feet  high,  through  which  the 
Bran  rushes  with  great  fury,  so  much  so 
that  at  times  the  bridge  is  said  te  runMe  or 
shake,  which  was  the  origin  of  its  name. 

From  here  the  distance  is  fifteen  miles 
to  Perth,  a  city  of  26,000  inhabitants. 
George  is  the  principal  hotel.  Perth  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  River  Tay,  and 
is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  well 
as  of  great  historical  importance.  It  was 
here  that  the  Pretender  was  proclaimed 
king  in  1745.  Here,  in  1336,  Edward  IIL 
of  England  stabbed  his  brother,  the  Doke 
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of  Cornwall.  Here  also  the  unfortunate 
James  1,  of  Scotland  fell  a  victim  to  his 
liberal  opinions.  After  reading  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  one  will 
Tisit  this  place  with  renewed  interest.  On 
either  side  of  the  city  are  two  beautiful 
meadows,  called  the  North  and  South 
Inches.  It  was  on  the  North  Inch  that 
the  celebrated  combat  between  the  Clan 
Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhelo,  described  by 
Sir  Walter  in  the  "Tales  of  a  Grandfa- 
ther,^'  took  place.  On  the  North  Inch  a 
beautiful  monument  has  recently  been 
erected  to  the  late  Prince  Albert. 

Only  fifteen  miles  from  Perth  by  rail  is 
atuated  the  town  of  Dundee,  the  third  city 
in  point  of  population  in  Scotland.  It  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  linen  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  docks  of  Dundee 
are  the  principal  sights.  If  going  to  that 
city  from  Perth,  or  coming  to  tlie  latter 
city,  the  steamer  should  be  taken.  The 
scenery  on  the  Tay  is  of  surpassing  beaut}'. 

A  short  distance  from  Perth  are  two  paU 
aces  to  which  more  than  onlinary  interest 
is  attached.  Scone  Palace,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
and  Gkmmis  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Strathmorc.  According  to  some 
aathorities,  it  was  here  that  Macbeth  mur- 
dered Duncan,  and  the  room  is  even  shown 
where  the  event  took  place. 

From  Perth  we  take  the  rail  to  Callander, 
the  terminus  of  the  road,  a  place  of  re- 
markable beauty,  where  one  might  spend 
a  week  with  interest.  The  Dreadnought 
Hotel  is  a  fine  house,  well  kept.  To  tlie 
eoathwest  of  the  hotel  notice  the  celebrated 
Mountain  of  Ben  Ledi,  or  Mountain  of  God ; 
it  is  2381  feet  high,  and  its  top  has  the  rep- 
utation of  having  been  an  altar  for  heathen 
worship.  A  magnificent  view  is  obtained 
from  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  River 
Teith  near  the  hotel.  Coaches. leave  the 
Dreadnought  every  morning  for  the  Tro- 
sachs,  a  distance  of  eight  and  a  half  miles, 
passing  along  the  northern  border  of  Loch 
Vennachar.  Two  miles  from  Callander  we 
reach  **Coilantogle's  Ford,"  rendered  his- 
torical by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Tliis  was  the 
^pot  to  which  Roderick  Dhu  promised  to 
conduct  Fitz-James  in  safety ;  and,  having 
diMrharged  his  obligation  of  host  to  that 
knight,  ha  cliallenged  him  to  mortal  com- 
bat: 
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^^  And  here  his  course  the  chieftain  Rtayed, 

Threw  down  his  target  and  his  pbiid. 

And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said, 

*•  Bold  Saxon,  to  his  promise  Just, 

Vich-Alplne  has  dischai'ged  his  trust. 
•  •  •  •  « 

Now  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 

See  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand. 

Armed,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand ; 

For  this  is  Coilantogle's  Ford, 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  tliy  sword.*  ** 

It  is  from  the  lovely  Loch  Vennachar  that 
Glasgow  is  in  part  supplied  with  pure  wa/ 
ter.  It  is  about  five  miles  in  lengtli,  and 
contains  about  900  square  acres  of  water, 
j^fter  passing  Loch  Achray,  we  arrive  in 
front  of  the  Trosachs  Hotel,  a  beautiful 
building  in  the  castellated  style,  which 
took  the  place  of  the  famous  Ardcrockran 
Inn,  a  house  known  as  being  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in  Scotland. 
This  hotel  is  conducted  in  a  most  admira- 
ble manner ;  and  if  one  does  not  spend  a 
month  here,  it  will  be  because  he  has  no 
time.  The  manager  and  proprietor,  Mr. 
Blair,  is  certain  to  make  one  comfortable 
while  he  remains.  From  here  to  Loch  Ka- 
trine the  glen  receives  the  name  of  Tro- 
sachs, which  means  bristled  territory.  This 
end  of  Loch  ELatrine  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  lovely  spots  in  Scotland.  Here  you 
take  a  small  steamer  called  the  Rob  Roy, 
and  soon  leave  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake  for  the  rugged  alpine 
grandeur  of  the  upper.  The  lake  is  about 
nine  miles  long,  and  the  steamer  occupies 
about  one  hour  in  making  the  passage. 
Tourists  find  coaches  waiting  for  them  on 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Stronachlach- 
er,  which  conveys  them  over  a  fine  road  to 
Inversnaid,  on  Loch  Lomond.  The  beauty 
of  this  place  has  been  immortalized  by 
Wordsworth  in  his  '^HighUind  Giri:" 

^^  The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall. 
And  thee,  the  spirit  of  them  nil.'* 

There  is  a  finely-conducted  hotel  at  In- 
versnaid, where,  if  the  traveler  have  time, 
he  would  do  well  to  stop  a  few  days,  mak- 
ing excursions  on  the  lake.  The  proprie- 
tor, Mr.  Blair,  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
make  you  comfortable.  The  praises  of  the 
beaut}'  of  Loch  Lomond  are  on  the  lips  of 
every  one  who  has  visited  what  many  think 
the  pearl  of  all  the  Scottish  lakes,  exceed- 
ing all  the  others  both  in  variety,  extent, 
and  splendor.  At  every  point  of  view  the 
landscape  is  particularly  picturesque  and 
beautiful. 
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The  steamers  which  take  passengers 
from  Inversnaid  to  Balloch,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  stops  at  Tarbet,  where  there  is  a 
large  and  spacious  hotel,  the  Tarbtiy  ad- 
mirably managed.  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  lovely  spot  on  the  entire  lake — charm- 
ing islands,  verdant  meadows,  soft  and  syl- 
van beauty  on  every  hand.  Passengers 
are  landed  here  for  Arrochar,  at  the  head 
of  Loch  Long,  which  is  separated  from 
Loch  Lomond  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
whence  they  may  be  conveyed  by  steamer 
to  Glasgow,  or  by  coach  to  Inverary  via 
Glencoe.  Nearly  opposite  Tarbet  is  a  cliff 
called  Rob  Roy's  Prison,  where  that  noted 
chieftain  formerly  kept  his  prisoners  con- 
fined until  their  ransom  was  paid.  It  is 
said  that  he  let  them  down  fh>m  the  top  of 
the  cliff  by  a  rope,  and  there  kept  them  un- 
til they  had  made  up  their  minds  about 
their  ransom.  At  the  head  of  the  lake 
stands  Balloch  Castle,  once  the  strong- 
bold  of  the  Lenox  fiimily.  The  cars  start 
from  the  town  of  Balloch  for  Glasgow  on 
the  arrival  of  the  boat. 

From  Gla^w  to  Edwburghf  time,  two 
hours ;  fare,  seven  shillings. 


EdivJburgh^  the  capital  of  Scotland,  is  sit- 
uated on  two  ridges  of  hills  within  two 
miles  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  contains 
200,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  hotels 
are  the  Royal^  Waiarloo,  and  DougtoM. 

Edinburgh,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing,  interesting,  and  magnificent  cit- 
ies in  Europe.  Through  its  centre  a  deep, 
wild,  and  rocky  ravine  extends,  dividing 
the  city  into  the  old  and  new  town.  This 
ravine,  which  was  once  the  great  deformity 
of  the  city,  has  been  converted  into  beauti- 
ful gardens,  and  is  crossed  at  two  different 
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\  places  by  a  spacious  bridge  and  earthen 
mound.     On  the  summit  of  a  tremendous 
precipice  stands  Edinburgh  Castle,  whose 
origin  is  clouded  in  obscurity.     It  is  one 
of  those  fortresses  which  by  the  articles  of 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  must 
be  kept  fortified.    To  see  the  crown  Jewels, 
which  are  kept  strongly  guarded  in  an  old 
apartment  of  this  castle,  it  will  be  neces- 
saiy  to  procure  an  order  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  Royal  Exchange,  between  twelve 
and  tliree  o'clock.     This  castle  is  teeming 
with  romance  and  historical  interest.    See 
Scott's  description  of  its  capture  from  the 
English  by  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  in 
1818.     Sir  William  Kirkaldy  defended  it 
for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  thirty-three  days, 
having  to  contend  against  the  combined 
force  of  both  England  and  Scotland.     The 
room  is  shown  here  where  that  unfortunate 
queen  first  became  a  mother,  and  the  win- 
dow where  her  son,  afterward  James  YI., 
when  only  eight  days  old,  was  lat  down 
in  a  basket  to  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
greater  safety.     Visit  the   State  Prison, 
Armory,  ISIons  Meg — a  gigantic  cannon, 
twenty  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bore :  it 
was  used  at  the  siege  of  Norham  Castle 
in  1514,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
admired  relics  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
It  was  restored  to  this  castle  in  1829  by 
George  IV.,  after  remaining  in  the  Tower 
a  century  and  a  half.     The  public  build- 
ings ore  very  chaste  in  their  design,  and 
the  general  architecture  of  the  city  impos- 
ing and  picturesque.     Edinburgh  is  said 
to  resemble  Athens,  and,  in  fact,  has  been 
termed  by  many  writers   the  **  Modem 
Athens."     The  principal  street  of  Edin- 
burgh is  Princes  Street :  here  most  of  the 
hotels  are  located,  and  also  the  elegant 
monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  designed 
by  George  M.  Kemp,  who  died  before  hav- 
ing completed  the  structure.    It  is  200  feet 
high,  and  has  287  steps  leading  to  the  top  of 
the  gallery.    The  statues  in  the  niches  are 
taken  from  the  different  works  of  the  great 
writer :    statue  of  Prince  Charles  (from 
Wdverleg) ;  Meg  Merrilies  (from  Gujf  Man' 
nering)y  representing  her  breaking  the  sap- 
ling over  the  head  of  Lucy  Bertram ;  Latt 
Mituird  playing  the  harp ;   Ijody  of  One 
Lake ;  and  George  Beriot.    Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  August  15th,  1773 ; 
died  at  Abbotsford,  September  21st,  1832. 
A  large  marble  statue  of  Sir  Walter,  and 
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<t  his  side  his  pet  dog  Bevis,  is  placed  un- 
der the  canopy  of  the  monument  Under 
the  foundation  stone  is  located  a  plate 
bearing  the  following  inscription  by  Lord 
Jeffrey: 

*^Tbi0  gniTen  plate, 

deposited  in  the  bue  of  a  votive  bailding 

on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Augusi;,  in  the  year  of 

Cbri-ft  1S40, 

and  never  likely  to  see  the  light  again 

till  ail  the  surrounding  structures  are  crumbled 

to  dust 
by  the  decay  of  time,  or  by  human  or  elemental 

violence, 

may  then  testify  to  a  distant  posterity  that 

his  countrymen  began  on  tliat  day 

*fi  raise  an  elfigy  and  architectural  monument 

to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart, 

wliose  admirable  irritings  were  tlien  allowed 

to  have  g^ven  m<Mre  delight  and  suggested  better 

feeling 
to  a  larger  class  of  readers  in  every  rank  of 

society 

than  those  of  any  other  author, 

vith  the  exception  of  Shakspeare  alone ; 

and  wliich  were  therefore  thought  likely  to  be 

remembered 

9  long  after  this  act  of  gratitude, 

on  the  part  of  the  firat  generation  of  his  admirers, 

should  be  forgotten.** 

The  National  Picture-gallery,  founded 
by  Prince  Albert  in  1850,  and  completed 
in  1854,  is  of  the  Greek-Ionic  order,  and 
was  designed  by  W.  and  C.  Playfair.  It  is 
open  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Satur- 
dnys,  from  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  from  Octo- 
ber 1st  to  February  1st,  with  the  exception 
of  the  month  of  November;  and  from  10 
A.M.  to  5  P.M  ,  from  February  Ist  to  Oc- 
tober Ist ;  on  Saturday  evenings  from  7  to 
9  P.M.     Admission  free. 

The  Koyal  Institution  is  situated  on  the 
mound  which  fronts  on  Hanover  Street. 
It  is  of  Doric  order,  and  it  also  was  de- 
signed by  Playfair.  To  the  west  of  the 
monnd  are  located  the  gardens,  which  af- 
ford agreeable  walks,  and  at  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  an  ancient  monument 
brought  fh)m  Sweden,  made  from  a  block 
of  granite  6  J  feet  high,  with  Runic  inscrip- 
tion  :  An  rasti  stain  aftir  Hialm  Fadur  sir ; 
Guth  hialbi  ant  Hans.  The  translation 
of  which  is,  »»Ari  erected  this  stone  for 
Hialm,  his  father :  God  help  his  soul." 

The  Register  House,  used  as  a  depos- 
itory for  public  records,  at  the  east  end  of 
Princes  Street,  forms  a  square  of  200  feet, 
and  contains  100  apartments,  where  the 
public  business  is  transacted,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  200  feet  in  height.    In 


front  of  the  building  is  an  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  John  Steele, 
R.S.A.  The  offices  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
are  located  on  Waterloo  Place.  The  build- 
ings on  this  street  are  much  admired :  the 
style  of  architecture  light,  chaste,  and  at- 
tractive. 

Upon  the  left  of  the  stairway  leading  to 
Calton  Hill  stands  the  monument  erected 
to  Dugald  Stewart,  designed  by  Mr.  Play- 
fair; near  it  is  the  Observatory.  On  the 
summit  of  the  hill  Nelson's  Monument  is 
located,  and  from  this  point  Bums' s  Monu- 
ment is  visible,  also  the  Jail,  the  valley 
at  Holyrood,  Arthur's  Seat,  Lammermoor, 
and  Pentland  Hills. 

Near  Nelson's  Monument  is  the  National 
Monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
heroes  of  Waterloo.  It  was  intended  as 
an  imitation  of  the  Parthenon,  but  was 
never  finished,  owing  to  a  want  of  funds. 
In  Calton  church -yard  is  a  monumental 
tower  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  histo- 
rian, David  Hume. 

St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  named  after  the 
protecting  saint  of  Edinburgh,  retains  much 
of  its  ancient  Gothic  work,  and  its  irregular 
appearance  renders  it  attractive,  and  bears 
comparison  with  many  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  style  of  aVchitecture.  In  1446 
it  became  a  collegiate  church,  and  contain- 
ed forty  altars.  It  was  in  this  church,  in 
1603,  that  James  YI.  delivered  his  farewell 
address  previous  to  his  departure  for  En- 
gland, when  about  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown.  In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Giles  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  John  Knox,  the 
ecclesiastical  reformer. 

The  UnivertUtf  of  Edinburgh,  founded  by 
James  YI.,  is  a  fine  educational  establish- 
ment, having  a  library  containing  100,000 
volumes,  and  a  museum  rich  in  objects  of 
natural  history.  One  of  the  most  attract- 
ive features  in  the  city  is  the  George  lY. 
Bridge ;  and  the  Grayfriars'  church-yard, 
formerly  the  garden  belonging  to  the  mon- 
astery of  the  Grayfriars,  and  now  used  as  a 
cemetery,  is  interesting  trom  the  fact  of 
many  of  Scotland's  most  distinguished  men 
being  interred  there.  The  largest  square 
in  the  old  town  is  George's,  where  were  lo- 
cated the  principal  residences  of  the  nobil- 
ity. St.  Andrew's  Square  is  the  principal 
business  portion  of  the  city :  in  the  centre 
is  the  Melville  Moniifnent.  On  the  north- 
west comer  is  located  the  house  where  Lord 
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Brougham  was  born,  and  on  the  aouthwest 
comer  the  residence  of  Davtd  Hume. 

In  the  centre  of  Parliament  Square  stands 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.,  cong 
sidered  a  fine  piece  of  statuary.  Parlia- 
ment House,  iv'here  the  meetings  of  the 
Supremo  Court  occur,  has  been  recently 
renovated ;  the  great  hall,  with  its  finely 
arched  roof  of  carved  oak,  serves  as  a  prom- 
enade for  the  members  of  the  court  when 
not  engaged  in  carrying  on  their  casefi. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  hall  is  a  statue  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  of  Cullodcn,  by  HoubUiac. 
It  has  the  following  inscription  on  the  ped- 
estal :  *^  Duncano  Forbes,  de  Culloden,  su- 
premae  in  civilibus  curiiu  prassidi  judici  in- 
tegerrimo  civi  optimo  prisc«  virtutis  viro 
facultas  juridica  libens  possint  anno  post 
obitum  quinto.'*  The  AdvaccUes'  Library 
is  rich  in  printed  volumes,  amounting  to 
150,000 ;  also  a  valuable  collection  of  Scot- 
tish poetry,  400  volumes :  and  1700  MSS. 
This  is  one  of  the  five  libraries  that  are 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  new  work  that 
is  published  in  Great  Britain.  The  oflSce 
of  librarian  has  always  been  filled  by  dis- 
tinguished men  and  able  scholars,  and  the 
custom  is  still  continued,  the  office  being 
now  filled  by  a  person  experienced  as  a 
linguist  and  otherwise  very  talented.  One 
of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  city  is  Vic- 
toria Hall,  with  its  noble  spire,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  241  feet.  On  the  north  of 
Lawnmarket  is  Lady  Stairs'  Close,  the  al- 
ley in  which  is  laid  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  romance,  **My  Aunt  Margaret's 
Mirror."  Over  the  door,  which  figures 
conspicuously  in  the  story,  is  a  coat  of 
arms,  and  the  legend  *'  Fear  the  Lord  and 
depart  from  evil." 

The  next  most  important  memorial  of 
Scotland's  ancient  splendor  is  the  remains 
of  the  palace  of  Hoiyrood.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent building  in  former  days.  Both 
palace  and  abbey  are  open  to  the  public 
every  day  except  Sunday:  on  Saturday, 
free ;  other  days  by  ticket ;  price  sixpence 
to  get  in,  and  several  more  before  you  get 
out.  This  palace  is  the  ancient  residence 
of  Scottish  royalty,  The  most  interesting 
rooms  in  the  palace  are  those  last  occupied 
by  the  unfortunate  Mary ;  her  bedchamber 
remains  in  the  same  state  as  when  she  left 
it;  and  the  cabinet  where  her  secretary 
and  favorite,  Rizzio,  was  murdered,  is 
shown,  with  marks  of  his  blood  still  upon 
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the  floor.— See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Chron- 
icles of  Canongate.  The  roofless  choir  is 
shown  where  once  stood  the  altar  befOTc 
which  the  beautiful  Marv  and  the  next 
nearest  heir  to  the  English  crown,  Henry 
Darnley,  were  united.  In  the  picture- 
gallery  are  some  frightfully  executed  por- 
traits of  over  one  hundred  of  Scotland's 
kings,  evidently  painted  by  the  same  hand, 
and  from  imagination. 

From  Hoiyrood  proceed  to  CalUm  UUl^ 
whose  summit  is  over  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  from  which  a  dell^^t- 
ful  view  of  the  city  may  be  obtained,  as 
well  as  a  close  examination  of  the  Na- 
tional, Dugald  Stewart's,  Melville's,  and 
Burns's  Monuments.  Heriot's  Hospital, 
the  University,  Grayfriars'  Church,  and 
National  Gallery,  with  many  other  objects 
of  interest,  may  be  visited,  should  the  trav- 
eler make  a  lengthened  stay. 

Ijekk,  the  sea -port  of  Edinburgh,  and 
most  important  naval  station  on  t^e  east 
«>ast  of  Scotland,  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  One  milo 
west  of  Leith  is  the  elegant  Granton  Pier, 
constructed  recently  by  the  Duke  of  Buo- 
cleuch.  Between  Granton  and  Edinburgh 
is  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Cemetery,  which  is  laid  out  with 
much  taste.  Near  here  is  St.  Mary's,  the 
neatest  church  in  the  city,  and  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, 

The  excursions  in  the  vidnitv  of  Edin- 
burgh  are  very  numerous,  and  many  days 
might  be  spent  in  this  capital  in  the  most 
delightful  and  instructive  manner — chief 
of  those  is  that  to  Melrose  Abbey,  Abbots- 
ford,  and  Dryburgh.  Or  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  take  these  places  on  your  way  to 
London,  should  you  first  have  visited  Glas- 
gow, Ayr,  etc.  Or,  should  yon  be  coming 
1o  Edinburgh,  first  stop  one  night  at  Me£ 
rose,  sending  your  baggage  on  to  the  cap- 
ital. You  will  find  first-rate  accommoda- 
tions at  the  George  Hotd^  which  is  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  Menzies,  the  same  proprietor  as 
the  Caledonian  at  Inverness ;  ho  also  keeps 
the  best  conveyances  for  making  the  ex- 
cursions to  Abbotsford  and  Dryburgh  at 
fixed  prices.  The  day  before  yon  arrive 
you  had  better  drop  him  a  line,  and  be 
will  have  conveyances  at  the  station  to 
meet  you. 

Melrose  Ahhey^  so  famous  in  romance 
and  poetr}*,  is  one  of  tho  finest  specimens 
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of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  It  is  all 
in  ruins,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
church,  yet  its  ornaments  and  edges  are 
as  sharp  as  when  newly  cut.  The  Abbey 
was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  King  DaTid  I.  Many  of  the 
royal  femilies  of  Scotland  were  interred 
here,  among  whom  was  Alexander  II. 
The  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  is  also  buried 
here.  The  Abbey  was  mostly  destroyed 
by  the  English  in  1322.  The  Monks'  Walk 
was  a  fiivorite  resort  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  woman  who  keeps  the  keys  lives  close 
by  tile  entrance ;  she  will  expect  a  small 
fee. 

About  three  miles  from  the  Abbey  stands 
Ahbolsfordj  ntnated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed.     Of  world-wide  renown  is  this 
mansion ;  not  that  its  position  or  beauty 
are  much  to  be  admired,  but  the  name  ol 
the  genius  that  once  inhabited  it  is  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  every  individual  who 
speak%the  English  langnaf^ic,  and  must  re- 
main so  for  ages.     Abbotsford  is  now  the 
pruperty  of  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  who  married 
Sir  Walter's  granddaughter.     The  princi- 
pal apartments  in  the  house  are  the  armory, 
hung  with  nearly  every  kind  of  weapon ; 
the  dining-room,  containing  many  hand- 
some portraits  and  pictures,  one  of  which 
is  the  head  of  Mar^'  Queen  of  Scots  on  a 
charger ;  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  etc.    The 
library  contains  a  choice  collection  of  20,000 
voluDuss.     In  this  room  is  a  case  contain- 
ing tlie  last  clothes  Sir  Walter  wore — white 
hat,  pUdd  pantaloons,  striped  vest,  shoes 
and  gaiters.     The  study,  which  contains  a 
few  volumes  of  reference,  remains  nearly 
as  the  poet  left  it.    The  drawing-room  is  a 
apaetous  apartment,  furnished  with  dark, 
antique  furniture.     The  individual  who 
diows  the  apartments  is  ncd  the  owner,  al- 
though it  would  appear  from  his  manners 
tiiat  he  WAS.     lie  will  expect  1«.  6<i.  from 
a  single  individual,  or  2f.  Qd.  from  a  party. 
They  are  not  shown  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January.     The  &re  for  a 
hovae  and  carriage,  with  one  horse,  ftom 
Uelroae  Abbey  to  Abbotsford,  is  $1  25 ;  for 
two  horses,  $2,  exclusive  of  two  shillings  to 
drivers  and  tolls.     From  Melrose  Abbey 
to  Dr>'burgh  and  back,  $1  75  one  horse, 
$2  50  two  horses. 

Dr3rbargh  is  one  of  the  most  pictoresque 
ruins  in  Scotland.  It  was  founded  during 
the  reign  of  David  I.    James  Stuart,  one 


of  the  Damley  family,  was  its  last  abbot. 
He  was  buried  under  the  altar.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  buried  here  at  his  particular 
request ;  his  tomb  is  in  St.  Mary's  aisle, 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
Abbev.  His  wife's  tomb  is  on  his  left, 
and  his  eldest  son.  Colonel  Sir  Walter 
Soott's,  on  his  right,  while  at  his  feet  lie 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Ix)ckhart,  his  son-in-law, 
friend,  and  biographer.  The  nave  of  the 
church,  which  was  190  feet  long,  must  have 
been  very  beautiful.  Notice  in  one  of  the 
cells  a  hole  cut  in  the  stone :  into  this  tho 
prisoner's  hand  was  put,  and  then  wedged 
in  with  a  wooden  mallet.  The  court-yard, 
with  tree  in  tho  centre,  reminds  one  much 
of  Muckross  Abbey.  Notice  opposite  the 
entrance  an  old  yew-tree,  planted  the  same 
time  the  Abbev  was  built.  On  a  rockv 
eminence  overlooking  the  river  is  a  colos- 
sal stitue  of  the  hero  Wallace. 

Jedburgh  Abbey  may  be  visited  by  rail- 
way from  Melrose. 

Should  tho  traveler  not  have  the  time  to 
make  the  excursion  to  the  Highlands  pre- 
viously descril)cd,  and  makes  the  excur- 
sion of  Lochs  Katrine,  Lomond,  etc.,  from 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling should  be  taken  on  the  route.  If  not, 
an  excursion  should  be  made  to  visit  its 
celebrated  castle. 

Stirling  is.situated  thirty-five  miles  west 
from  Edinburgh,  and  is  reached  hy  rail- 
way. It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
looks  much  like  Edinburgh  on  a  small 
scale.  It  contains  a  fine  castle,  the  former 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  built 
upon  a  rocky  eminence,  tho  battlements  of 
which  command  a  magnificent  prospect. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  about  13,000. 
Principal  hotels  are  the  Royal  and  Golden 
Lion,  In  point  of  historical  interest  the 
Castle  of  Stirling  is  not  excelled  by  any 
in  Great  Britain.  On  account  of  4ts  inac- 
cessible situation  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom, it  early  became  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance, and  was  for  a  lengthened  period 
the  favorite  royal  residence.  It  is  of  a 
quadrangular  shape,  with  an  open  area  in 
the  centre.  In  addition  to  the  other  build- 
ings, it  includes  the  old  palace  built  by 
James  V.  and  the  Parliament  House.  The 
castle  is  now  used  as  a  barrack  for  the  sol- 
diers. One  of  the  most  interesting  rooms 
is  that  called  the  Douglas  Room,  in  which 
William,  earl  of  Douglas,  was  assassinated 
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by  James  II.  This  haughty  noble  havinf;, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Earls  of  Ross  and 
Crawford,  conspired  against  the  king,  was 
invited  by  that  monarch  to  Stirling,  with 
the  king's  word  of  safe-conduct.  While 
in  this  room,  James  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  abandon  his  evil  intentions,  which  Doug- 
las refused  to  do,  when  the  king,  becoming 
incensed  at  his  stubbornness,  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart;  the  attendants,  entering, 
threw  his  body  out  of  the  window.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  castle  "Mary  was  crowned 
Queen  of  Scots.  Her  son,  James  YI.,  was 
also  baptized  here. 

From  the  heights  of  Stirling  no  less  than 
twelve  battle-fields  are  in  sight,  on  one 
of  which  Bruce  secured  the  independence 
of  Scotland  by  the  great  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum  in  1314.  William  Wallace  also 
achieved  a  g^reat  victory  over  the  English 
in  1287.  Stirling  was  the  birthplace  of 
James  II.  and  V.,  and  was  a  favorite  resi- 
dence of  James  VI.,  who  was  crowned  in 
the  old  church  in  the  town,  the  famous  re- 
former, John  Knox,  preaching  the  corona^ 
tion  sermon.  The  field  of  Bcamockburnj 
where  Robert  de  Bruce,  with  30,000  sol- 
diers, vanquished  the  English  army  of 
100,000,  is  one  of  the  "lions*' of  the  vicin- 
ity. Ccutle  Campbell  is  only  12  miles  dis- 
tant from  Stirling.  Visit  also  the  town 
of  Doune^  where  Mary  and  Damley  had  a 
hunting-seat. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  lovely 
of  all  the  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Ed^ 
inburgh  is  that  to  Haiothomden,  Rodin  Cat- 
tle and  Chapd,  and  Dcdkeiih  Palace,  As  the 
days  on  which  each  of  those  places  is  open 
are  liable  to  change,  inform  yourself  by  in- 
quiring at  your  hotel  what  day  you  can  see 
them  all.  A  carriage  bad  better  be  taken 
from  the  city,  altliough  one  can  reach  all  the 
places  by  rail.  Dalkeith  Palace,  the  far- 
thest pomt,  is  only  nine  miles  from  the  dty. 

Hawtuomden  was  the  lovely  residence 
of  the  poet  Drummond,  the  intimate  fHend 
of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  and  is  now  in- 
habited by  his  lineal  descendant.  It  is 
considered  by  all  writers  one  of  the  most 
lovely  spots  in  Scotland :  it  is  situated  on 
the  River  Esk,  about  five  miles  from  the 
city.  Ben  Jonson  walked  all  the  distance 
from  London  to  visit  the  poet,  and  spent 
several  weeks  with  him  in  this  charming 
retreat. 

Passing  up  through  the  exquisite  scen- 
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ery  of  the  Esk,  in  two  miles  we  arrive  at 
the  CaUle  ofRotOn^  the  origin  of  which  is 
hid  in  obscurity.  It  was  for  many  cen- 
turies the  residence  of  the  ancient  family 
of  St  Clairs,  earls  of  Orkney  and  Caith- 
ness, whose  heirs  now  own  the  proper^. 
Its  chapel,  a  short  distance  from  the  castle, 
is  considered  the  most  beautiful  spedmen 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Scotland. 
It  is  built  in  the  Gothic  st^^le,  but  the 
architecture  is  most  varied  and  singalar. 
The  Barons  of  Roslin,  up  to  the  time  of 
James  VI.,  were  all  interred  beneath  the 
chapel  in  complete  suits  of  armor.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  immediately  preceding 
the  death  of  any  of  the  Lords  of  Boslin, 
this  chapel  appeared  in  flames ;  this  tradi- 
tion is  exquisitely  described  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  ballad  of  Rosabelle.  Two 
miles  from  Roslin  is  the  town  of  DaUoeitk^ 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  its  palace, 
which  is  shown  in  the  absence  of  the  famp- 
ily.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Doke  of 
Buccleuch. 

There  are  several  other  local  excur- 
sions, which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  describe ;  the  above,  however,  takes  in 
nearly  every  object  of  interest. 

ENGLAND. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  London,  vis- 
iting on  our  route  Carlisle,  Penrith,  the 
Cumberland  Lakes,  Lancaster,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Chatsworth, 
Derby,  Kenilworth,  Leamington,  War- 
wick, Stratford-upon-Avon,  Woodstock, 
and  Oxford. 

One  hundred  and  ten  miles  we  arrive  at 
the  ancient  town  of  Carlide^  which  con- 
tains 28,000  inhabitants.  The  principal 
hotel  is  the  Station,  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable manufacturing  importance,  con- 
tains an  ancient  castle,  partly  in  ruins,  the 
erection  of  which  is  attributed  to  William 
Rnf  us.  This  city  was  taken  by  King  Da- 
vid, and  was  afterward  besieged  by  Robert 
Bruce.  It  nobly  hdd  out  for  Charles  I., 
and  suffered  much  in  consequence.  The 
principal  objects  of  interest  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  castle,  the  Cathedral,  and 
court-houses. 

Previous  to  arriving  at  Carlisle,  a  pleas- 
ant excursion  might  be  made  to  Dumfries 
by  diverging  from  the  main  line  of  road, 
letting  your  baggage  proceed  to  Carlisle. 
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This  toini,  in  addition  to  tbo  monunient 
erected  over  the  grave  of  Bums  in  St. 
Mlchmers  Church,  contains  the  house  where 
he  died,  and  where  his  widow  resided  over 
thirty  years.  From  here  you  can  visit 
Caerlaveroch  Castle,  Drnmlanrig  Castle — 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch — 
Includen  House,  and  New  Abbey. 

At  Kendal  Junction  we  take  a  branch 
Ihie  of  railway  to  Bowness,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  to  visit  Windermere,  the  queen 
of  all  the  Cumberland  lakes.  The  Royal 
is  the  forincipal  hotel  at  Bowness.  The 
town  is  sHoated  on  the  lake,  distance  one 
mfle  from  the  station ;  omnibuses  await 
the  azrival  of  each  train.  A  small  steamer 
leaves  Bowness  several  times  each  day, 
making  the  tonr  of  the  lake,  price  three 
shillings.  A  coach  leaves  Bowness  every 
morning  for  Keswick,  returning  the  same 
day ;  the  drive  is  beautiful.  Keswick  was 
the  residence  of  the  late  poet  Southey.  An 
hoar's  ride  from  Bowness,  you  pass  Am- 
blende,  the  residence  of  Miss  Martineau, 
near  which  the  late  poet  Wordsworth  re- 
nded.  Giasmere  is  also  a  lovely  spot 
From  Keswick  take  the  railway  to  the  fine 
town  of  Penrith.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
which  overlook  this  town  ate  exceedingly 
Tomantic.  This  was  for  a  long  time  the  res- 
idence of  Richard  III.  Visit  the  Giant's 
Grave,  Lord  Brougham's  castle,  and  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table. 

He  pas<d  red  Penrith's  Table  Round, 

For  feats  of  chivalry  renowned  ; 

J.ieft  Mayboroagh^e  moond  and  stonea  of  porer. 

By  Druida  raised  in  mag^c  hoiu*. 

And  traced  the  Eainont*8  winding  way, 

TUl  Utfb^s  lake  behind  him  lay. 

Bridal  of  Tritrmain. 

Visit  also  **  Long  Meg  and  her  Daugh- 
ter :**  they  are  about  six  miles  from  Pen- 
rith, and  are  considered  some  of  the  finest 
relics  of  antiquity.  The  neighborhood  of 
Penritli  is  noted  for  the  numerous  country 
seats  of  England's  nobility  and  gentry. 

To  make  the  tour  of  Lake  Ulswater,  take 
the  coach  which  leaves  Penrith  Station 
every  morning  at  9  A.M.,  arriving  at  Poo- 
ley's  Bridge  Landing  in  one  hour.  Here 
you  emttark  in  a  small  steamer,  making  the 
tonr  of  the  lake  in  two  hours,  and  return- 
ing to  Penrith  Station  by  half  past  one. 

Tlie  next  city  of  importance  which  we 
pass  is  Lanctuter,  noted  for  its  castle,  once 
a  magnificent  stmctuie.  The  town  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  soutli  bank  of  the 


River  Lune,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  of  very 
ancient  origin,  having  once  been  a  Roman 
station.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  it 
to  Roger  de  Poictou.  John  of  Gaunt  built 
its  castle.  The  first  Earl  of  Lancaster  was 
created  in  1266.  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son 
of  Edward  III.,  having  married  Blanche, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  daughter,  succeed- 
ed to  the  title.  His  son ,  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke,  earl  of  Derby  and  duke  of  Hereford, 
after  his  father's  death,  became  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  finally  king  in  1399,  since 
which  time  this  duchy  has  been  associated 
with  royal  dignity.  The  town  received  its 
first  charter  from  King  John,  and  is  noted 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Royalists  during  the  Parlii^ 
mentary  War ;  also  for  its  participancy  in 
the  "War  of  the  Roses"  between  York  and 
Lancaster.  The  castle  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  and  is  now  used  as  a  county 
jail.  Principal  hotels  are  King's  Amu  and 
JRoyal  Oak.  Population  20,000.  Thus  city 
now  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Liverpool  is  situated  on  the  northeast 
side  of  tlie  River  Mersey,  near  its  mouth, 
and  extends  three  miles  in  length  along 
its  banks.  It  is  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom,  and  contains  about  600,000  in- 
habitants. Principal  hotels  are  Queen\ 
admirably  conducted  by  its  proprietor,  Mr. 
James  Tissot;  immediately  opposite  the 
railroad  station,  the  AdelpM  and  Waterloo; 
the  Washington  is  badly  managed. 


Travelers  wishing  to  make  a  lengthened 
stay  in  Great  Britain  had  better  purchase 
some  of  the  many  local  guides  published  in 
England,  which  enter  more  into  detail  than 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  do.  We  refrain  from 
giving  fares  and  stating  time,  as  every  one 
will  purchase  a  "Bradshaw." 

Liverpool  is  noted  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  docks,  which  are  constructed  on  a 
most  stupendous  scale,  covering,  with  the 
dry-docks,  200  acres,  with  15  miles  of 
quays.  Nearly  one  third  of  its  trade  is 
with  the  United  States.  The  cotton  which 
formerly  arrived  here  annually  amounted 
to  2,600,000  bales.  The  principal  buildings 
of  Liverpool  are  the  Assize  Courts,Custom- 
house,  St.  George's  Hall,  Exchange,  and 
Town-hall,  which  is  a  fine  Palladian  build- 
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ing  Rurmoantcd  by  a  dome  sapporting  a 
statue  of  Britannia.  It  contains  statues 
of  Jioscoe  and  Canning  by  Cliantrey.  also 
a  number  of  portraits.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided into  many  fine  saloons,  elegantly 
fitted  up.  A  Free  Lending  Library  has 
l)een  erected  by  W.  Drown,  Esq.  In  the 
square  at  the  Exchange  is  a  monument  in 
bronze,  executed  by  Westmacott,  in  honor 
of  Nelson,  representing  the  dying  hero  re- 
ceiving a  naval  crown  of  victory,  and  an 
enemy  prostrate  and  crushed  beneath  his 
feet.  At  the  junction  of  London  Uoad  and 
Pembroke  Place  there  is  a  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  by  the 
same  artist.  The  Collegiate  and  Mechan- 
ics' institutions  of  Liverpool  nro  highly 
important  educational  establishments,  and 
there  are  several  others  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  art  and  science.  The  Derby  Mu- 
seum and  Philharmonic  Hall  are  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  Zoological  Gardens, 
covering  ten  acres  of  ground,  are  most 
tastefully  arranged.  St.  James's  Ceme- 
tery, ver}'  elegantly  planned,  is  located  be- 
hind St.  James's  Walk :  it  was  formed  out 
of  a  quarry  of  red  stone.  Near  the  en- 
trance is  a  pretty  little  chapel  containing 
some  fme  sculpture.  A  monument  has 
been  erected  over  the  remains  of  Mr.  II us- 
kisson,  with  a  fine  white  marble  statue  of 
deceased  habited  in  a  toga.  Religious  wor- 
ship  exists  here  in  almost  every  form. 
There  are  a  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, many  of  them  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter. There  are  five  theatres  in  Liverpool 
in  addition  to  the  Amphitheatre  and  As- 
sembly Rooms.  The  SVellington  Rooms, 
in  Monnt  Pleasant,  are  large  and  finely  ar- 
ranged. A  drive  should  be  taken  through 
Princess  Park,  which  is  very  elegant. 

As  we  presume  nine  out  of  ten  American 
travelers  will  wish  to  proceed  at  once  to 
London,  not  only  the  capital  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  moneyed  capital  and 
largest  city  in  the  world,  we  will  proceed 
there  at  once  by  rail,  diverging  only  to  a 
few  of  the  most  important  places  of  interest. 

If  going  direct  to  Ixmdon,  take  the  North- 
western Railroad,  which  passes  through 
tlie  most  lovely  portion  of  Great  Britain. 
The  d6p6t  is  immediately  opposite  the 
Queen's  Hotel. 

The  traveler  will  be  well  repaid  by  stop- 
ping a  day  at  the  ancient  cathedral  city  of 
Chester.    The  (iaeen^t  Hotel,  at  the  station, 
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I  is  one  of  the  best  in  England.     Chester  is 
I  beautifully  situated  on  an  elevated  bank 
;  of  the  River  Dec.     It  is  supposed  to  have 
l>een  founded  bv  the  Romans.     It  is  com- 
pletely  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  two  miles 
in  circuit,  at  present  used  as  a  promenadet, 
from  which  a  delightful  view  may  be  ob- 
tained.   Many  remains  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chester.     The  great  novelty  of  the  town 
is  its  singular-looking  houses,  with  side- 
walks for  foot-passen^rs  on  their  roofii ; 
these  are  covered  with  galleries  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  promenader  iVom 
the  rain.     At  the  cross  streets,  however, 
you  have  to  descend  and  ascend  each  time. 
The  carriage-way  of  the  principal  streets 
is  sunk  several  feet  below  the  original 
level. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  venerable  structure. 
It  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Saxon 
monastery.  It  has  lieen  recently  much  re- 
stored, and  well  deserves  a  visit.  The 
castle  is  the  principal  object  of  attraction. 
It  was  erected  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror ;  part  of  it  is  now  use<l  as  an 
armory,  barracks,  and  county  jail.  The 
armory  contains  a  very  largo  collection  of 
modem  fire-arms. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  build- 
ing, three  miles  from  Chester,  and  contains 
some  magnificent  paintings. 

Chester  is  the  centre  of  numerous  im- 
portant lines  of  railways,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  London  and  Northwe:«tem, 
by  which  you  reach  London  in  less  than 
six  hours,  and  the  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
eighty-four  miles  from  the  latter,  which  is 
connected  with  Dublin  by  powerful  steam 
packets.  By  this  road  you  cross  the  Tu- 
buUir  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits.  It  is 
considereil  one  of  the  mechanical  wonders 
of  the  world ;  the  sight  of  it  alone  is  worth 
a  visit  to  Wales.  Here  is  a  stupendtms 
iron  structure,  over  1500  feet  in  length,  and 
raised  sufilciently  high  to  allow  ships  with 
the  loftiest  masts  to  psss  under  it,  and  only 
one  pier  to  support  it.  It  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Stephenson,  architect,  and  erst 
$5,000,000.  Eighteen  hundred  men  were 
employed  4^  3*ears.  The  whole  weight  is 
over  11,000  tons.  It  would  be  well  to  stop 
at  Bangor,  a  city  on  the  otiier  side  of  the 
Straits,  and  walk  back  to  \\s\t  this  mighty 
work.     Raijting  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt 
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did  not  require  one  half  the  genias  or  per- 
aevemnce. 

From  Chester  the  traveler  may  next 
visit  Manckester,  the  great  centre  and 
capital  of  the  cotton  manufacturei  and 
contains,  with  its  snborb  Salford,  nearly 
half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  althoagh 
there  is  little  to  be  seen  but  smoke  and 
machinery. 

Manchester  is  situated  on  the  River  Ir- 
icell,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Salford  by  six  bridges.  One 
of  them,  the  Victoria,  is  very  handsome. 
It  contains  many  interesting  buildings, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Mary's,  an  ancient  Goth- 
ic stmcture,  containing  numerous  monu- 
ments, with  several  chapels  highly  orna- 
mented. St.  Maiy's  Chapel,  and  that  of 
the  Derby  family,  are  most  deserving  of 
notice.  The  Exchange,  Town  Hall,  Muse- 
on  of  Natural  History,  Commercial  Rooms, 
and  New  Uailey  Prison,  all  deserve  peculiar 
notice.  The  Botanical  Gardbn,  and  Peel 
and  Victoria  Parks,  are  the  principal  places 
of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants.  The  great 
lions  of  the  place  are  the  immense  cotton- 
mlUs,  which  send  out  yearly  125,000,000 
Ibe.  of  manufactured  cotton  goods.  Every 
bnmeh  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  here 
carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent.  Iron 
and  brass  founderies  are  also  numerous, 
and  numberless  other  branches  of  business 
required  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  a 
large  population.  There  are  five  different 
linea  of  railroads  diverging  from  Manches- 
ter. It  is  also  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
^^Btem  of  canals,  all  connected  with  large 
and  populous  towns  devoted  to  the  manu- 
factnring  trade. 

Manchester  is  only  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Liverpool.  From  Manchester  an  ex- 
coision  (out  of  the  route)  might  be  made 
to  the  city  of  York,  to  visit  its  magnificent 
cathedral.  On  our  way  we  pass  through 
hotdt^  the  principal  seat  of  woolen  manu- 
£ietnre  in  England,  the  fifth  town  in  size 
and  commercial  prosperity.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire, 
and  contains  nearly  200,000  inhabitants. 
-The  prindpal  hotels  are  Wh\tt  Horte,  Com 
ExAomge,  and  Adelphi,  Leeds  is  irregu- 
larly built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked.  Besides  the  production  of  wool- 
en goods,  I^eeds  has  many  large  establish- 
ments for  flax-spinning,  vith  glass-house, 


potteries,  and  factories  for  making  steam- 
engines.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  h^re  is  a  view  of  the  cloth-halls  on 
marketdays.  Near  Leeds  are  the  ruins 
of  Kierstead  Abbe^^  which  will  repay  a 
short  visit. 

York  contains  a  population  of  48,000. 
Principal  hotels  are  the  Black  Stcan^  Sin- 
tiofk,  George^  and  lioycd.  The  city  is  finely 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ousc,  in  the 
centre  of  a  beautiful  plain.  It  is  very  an- 
cient, and  is  only  second  in  the  kingdom  in 
point  of  rank.  York  has  always  held  a 
conspicuous  place  in  all  the  disturbances 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  war  of 
the  /'Roses."  It  is  said  it  dates  back 
nearly  1000  years  before  Christ.  During 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  A.D.  150,  it  was 
the  capital  of  Britain.  It  is  inclosed  by  an- 
cient walls,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  1280  by  Edward  I.  They  now  form  a 
most  delightful  promenade  round  the  city. 
Constantine  the  Great  was  born  here  in 
272,  and  his  father  Constantius  died  hero 
in  307.  The  Cathedral  was  founded  by 
Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  in  625, 
but  was  principally  erected  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and 
two  aisles,  a  transept  with  aisles,  a  choir 
with  aisles,  vestries,  chapels,  chapter-house, 
and  vestibule.  Its  length  is  524  feet,  the 
second  longest  in  England ;  length  of  tran- 
sept, 222 ;  length  of  nave,  264 ;  height,  99 
feet.  Other  objects  of  interest  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  castle  erected  by  William  I., 
now  used  as  a  jail. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  city  is  MaraUm 
Moor,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  principal  en- 
gagements between  the  armies  of  Charles 
I.  and  the  Parliament.  Farther  to  the 
southeast  is  the  village  of  Lowton,  where 
a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  during  the 
"War  of  the  Roses." 

Resuming  our  route,  we  pass  Sheffield^  a 
dingy  manufacturing  city,  with  little  to 
see  but  the  immense  cutlery  manufiictures. 
Persons  interested  in  manufactures  had 
better  visit  it.  It  contains  150,000  inhab- 
itants. Principal  hotels,  Rotfol,  Albion, 
Black  Stcan,  and  Commercial.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  town  hall,  Cutler^s 
Hall,  Astembly  Rooms,  Com  Exchange, 
and  Shrewsbury  Hospital.  There  is  also 
a  theatre,  music  hall,  and  public  baths. 

It  would  1)0  better,  however,  to  take  the 
line  from  Manchester  to  Derby  instead  of 
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going  to  Sheffield,  stopping  at  Rowsley 
Station  to  make  an  excursion  which  can 
be  done  in  one  day,  and  whidf  has  no 
equal  in  England,  viz.,  to  Chatsworth,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Haddon  Hall,  a  glorious  old  castle  teeming 
with  romance. 

Chattwortkf  the  magnificent  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  place  belonging  to  any  pri- 
vate individual  in  the  world,  and  is  most 
certainly  the  finest  in  England.  William 
the  Conqueror  gave  this  vast  domain  to 
his  natural  son,  William  Peveril.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Cavendish.  The  first  Duke  of 
Devonshire  commenced  the  present  build- 
ing in  1706.  The  park  belonging  to  the 
palace  comprises  2000  acres,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  there  are  over  6000  deer.  The  build- 
ing is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  an 
open  court  in  the  middle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  splendid  fountain,  with  a  statue 
of  the  god  Orion  seated  on  the  back  of  a 
dolphin.  The  interior  of  the  palace  is 
adorned  with  every  thing  that  untold 
wealth  and  refined  taste  could  procure. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  tapestry 
and  ornamented  with  carvings,  while  all 
the  pictures  are  gems  of  art.  The  en- 
trance hall  is  a  grotto  of  magnificent  mar- 
ble, filled  with  pictures  and  curiosities  of 
the  rarest  value.  The  picture-gallery  and 
the  gallery  of  statuary  contain  many  gems 
by  Titian,  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  and  Wy- 
att.  But  the  gardens  and  conservatory 
are  the  gems  of  the  establishment.  They 
were  planned  and  laid  out  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxon,  of  Crystal  Palace  notoriety,  who 
was  formerly  a  common  gardener  of  the 
duke's,  and  who  received  for  his  gardening 
a  larger  salary  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  married  a  niece  of  the 
housekeeper's,  and  received  with  her  a  for- 
tune of  8100,000.  The  housekeeper's  sit- 
uation is  one  of  considerable  profit,  as  she 
often  receives  over  $250  per  day  for  show- 
ing visitors  the  establishment  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  confined  13  years  in 
the  ancient  tower  that  stands  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  palace.  On  the  buttress  of 
the  bridge  notice  a  group  of  statuary :  it 
consists  of  a  man  with  a  child  in  his  arms 
and  a  young  woman.  There  is  a  tradition 
connected  with  it.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  this  noble  house  became  a  mother  before 
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she  was  a  wife ;  in  her  misery  she  left  the 
palace  at  midnight  to  throw  herself  and 
child  into  the  river ;  her  unhappy  father 
followed  her,  and  prevented  this  double 
crime.  Stop  at  the  lovely  Peacock  /im,  at 
Rowsley,  a  most  lovely  spot,  where  the 
charming  old  lady  who  keeps  the  inn  will 
supply  you  with  a  carriage  to  visit  Had- 
don Hall  and  Chatsworth. 

On  our  route  we  pass  Matlock,  a  water- 
ing-place of  much  interest:  in  addition  to 
the  celebrated  mineral  springs  for  which 
it  is  noted,  the  walks  in  the  neighborhood 
are  delightful  and  the  scenery  superb. 
There  are  numerous  caverns  in  the  vicin- 
ity, which,  with  the  mines  and  petrifying 
wells,  will  well  repay  a  visit  of  several 
da3r8.  The  hotels  are  Old  and  New  BcUh^ 
TempUy  and  Walker's, 

From  Matlock  an  excursion  can  be  made 
to  Newstead  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Byron, 
distance  about  15  miles. 

^^  Newiiteftd !  fast  falling,  once  resplendent  dome ! 
l{ellgioa*8  ahrloe,  repentant  Ilenry'i*  pride! 
Of  warriors,  monka,  and  damea  the  doUter'd 
tomb, 
Whof*e  pensive  shades  around  thy  raina 
glide. 

'■'■  Hail  to  thy  pile!  more  honor' d.in  thy  fUl 
Than  modem  mansiona  in  their  pillared  state; 
Proudly  maJei'Mc  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall, 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  bhuit  of  fate. 

*"*■  Newstead !  what  saddening  change  of  seene  is 
thtne! 
Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay; 

Tho  laA  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 
Now  holds  tliy  mouldering  turrets  in  hb  sway. 

"Dewrted  now,  he  scans  tliy  gray- worn  towers — 

Thy  vaulto^wherc  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep — 

Thy  cloisters  pervioiia  to  the  wintry  showera^ 

These,  these  he  rlewa,  and  vSewa  them  but  to 

weep. 

*■*•  Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret ; 
(;heriiPhM  affection  only  bids  them  flow; 
Pride,  hope,  and  lore  forbid  him  to  forget. 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  impaaaionM  gknr. 

^^  Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes. 
Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  tlie  vainly  great; 
Y'ot  lingcre  *mTd  thy  damp  and  mosity  tombf, 
Nor  breathes  a  mnrmnr  Against  the  will  of 
fate. 

*^  Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  ohine, 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray; 
Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine. 
And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day.** 

This  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1170, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Henry 
II.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Byrons  until  our  poet  sold  it  and  appropri- 
ated the  proceeds  for  the  jointure  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Byron.     Lord  Byron  repaired  a 
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large  portion  of  this  beautiful  Gothic  struo- 
tnrei)  bat  paying  more  especial  attention  to 
the  inude  than  the  exterior,  entirely  neg- 
lecting the  roof,  the  rain  penetrated  to  the 
apartments,  and  in  a  few  years  destroyed 
the  elaborate  ornaments  which  his  lordship 
bestowed  npon  it.  The  neat  little  apart- 
ment which  Lord  Byron  nsed  as  his  stody 
was  decorated  with  a  select  collection  of 
books,  good  classic  busts,  a  sword  in  a  gilt 
case,  an  antique  cross,  several  skulls,  etc. 
Newstead  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Col. 
Wildman,  who  has  improved  it  greatly,  and 
displayed  most  exquisite  taste  and  genius 
upon  it. 

Derbff,  a  manufacturing  town  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  contains 
42,000  mhabitants.  Hotels,  Royal  and  Mid- 
laad.  This  is  solely  a  commercial  town, 
and  b  noted  for  its  silk,  woolen,  and  cot- 
ton stockings ;  also  for  its  marble  and  por- 
celain works.  The  silk-mill  of  Derby  is 
the  first  and  most  extensive  in  England. 
There  is  a  fine  park  for  the  recreation  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  town  of  TetmworiK,  which  contains 
some  8000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its  an- 
cient castle,  which  is  situated  on  an  arti- 
ficial height  near  the  town.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Rob- 
ert de  Marmion,  of  Fontenoy,  one  of  whose 
descendants  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immor- 
talised. Sir  Robert  Peel  represented  Tam- 
w<»th  in  Parliament  for  a  long  time. 

Birmingkam  contains  a  population  of 
about  240,000.  Principal  hotels  are  Hen 
amd  Ckiekem,  RoycU,  Clarendon^  Sfork, 
Kmg*9  Uead,  and  Union,  Birmingham  is 
exclusively  a  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial city,  situated  midway  between  Liver- 
pool and  London,  and  is  the  great  seat  of 
the  hardware  manufacture,  which  consists 
of  every  description  of  steel  or  iron  goods, 
from  the  largest  description  of  fire-arms  to 
the  smallest  metallic  articles  required  for 
use  or  ornament.  The  general  appearance 
of  Birmingham  is  any  thing  but  prepos- 
sessing, most  of  the  town  being  occupied 
by  the  artisan  population,  and  there  are 
but  few  public  buildings.  The  principal 
are  the  town  hall,  a  splendid  Corinthian 
edifice,  and  the  Gothic  grammar-echool. 
Some  of  the  banks  and  the  theatre  are  de- 
serving of  notice. 

A  short  distance  from  Birmingham  is, 
the  ancient  town  of  Warwick.    Instead  of 


stopping  here,  we  would  advise  travelers 
to  continue  on  to  Leamington^  two  miles 
farther,  and  make  their  excursions  to  Ken- 
il worth,  Warwick,  and  Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Warwick,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Avon,  is  principally  noted  for  its  historical 
associations  and  famous  ancient  castle,  the 
magnificent  residence  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. The  principal  object  of  interest  in 
the  town  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  which 
contains  many  magnificent  monuments; 
that  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  War- 
wick, next  to  the  monument  of  Henry  Y II. 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  considered  the 
finest  in  England.  Here  is  also  the  mon^ 
ument  of  Elizabeth's  favorite,  Dudley,  earl 
of  Leicester.  On  a  mighty  rock,  at  the 
base  of  which  fiows  the  Avon,  is  situated 
the  celebrated  Castle  of  Wdnaicky  protected 
by  embattled  walls  and  stupendous  towers, 
covered  without  with  ivy,  and  within  with 
frescoes  and  elegant  paintings.  It  is  at 
the  present  time,  notwithstanding  its  an- 
tiquity, considered  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent places  in  the  kingdom.  The  Arm- 
ory contains  many  curious  relics.  The 
celebrated  antique  vase  found  at  Tivoli, 
and  known  as  the  "Warwick  Vase,"  may 
be  seen  in  the  green-house;  it  is  capable 
of  holding  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
gallons.  Guy's  Cliff  should  be  visited ;  it 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  castle: 
here  the  famous  Earl  Guy  and  his  wife  are 
buried. 

Two  miles  to  the  east  of  Warwick  is  the 
watering-place  of  LeamingUmy  a  place  of 
great  resort,  and  noted  for  its  medicinal 
springs.  The  principal  hotels  are  Bedford, 
Regent y  Bath,  Angel,  Warvick  Arms,  and 
Clarendon,  Population,  16, 000.  These  wa- 
ters are  very  efiicacious  in  diseases  of  the 
skin.  The  environs  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. The  town  contains  assembly- 
rooms,  ballrooms,  magnificent  pump  and 
bath  rooms,  reading  and  library  rooms,  a 
museum,  picture-gallery,  and  theatre. 

The  views  of  the  Castle  of  Kemltoorth 
are  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  only  five 
miles  from  the  town  of  Leamington,  and 
a  day  may  be  well  spent  in  their  examina- 
tion. Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortalized 
their  ivy-covered  "cloud-capped  towers" 
in  his  novel  of  the  same  name,  which  ev- 
ery one  who  has  not  read  should  do  so  be- 
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fore  be  visits  this  glorious  rain.  The  cas- 
tle was  founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton, 
lord  chamberlain  to  Henry  I.  Henry  III. 
f^ave  it  to  the  famous  Simon  de  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicester.  After  tliis  nobleman 
took  up  arms  against  the  king,  it  was  the 
favorite  resort  of  his  insurgent  friends. 
After  the  earl  had  fled  to  France,  the  reb- 
els held  out  six  months  against  tho  entire 
forces  of  the  kingdom.  Edward  IL  was 
imprisoned  here.  In  the  reign  of  £ldward 
L  the  Earl  of  Leicester  held  a  tournmment 
here,  which  was  attended  by  one  hundred 
knijfhts,  with  their  ladies.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  it  came  into  possession  of 
the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward's  third 
son,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  son  Henry 
Bolingbroke,  afterward  Henry  IV. ;  after 
which  it  remained  the  property  of  the 
crown  until  Elizabeth  presented  it  to  her 
favorite,  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  en- 
tertained the  virgin  queen  here  in  1566, 
1568,  and  1575.  Tlie  ''royal  progress"  of 
Queen  Bess  is  described  by  Scott.  It  is 
said  that  Leicester  spent  ^85,000  in  seven- 
teen days*  entertainment,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  half  a  million  at  the  present  time. 
The  castle  was  plundered  by  the  soldiers 
of  Cromwell.  After  the  liestoration  it  was 
presented  to  Sir  Edwanl  IJyde  by  Charles 
II.,  who  also  created  him  Earl  of  Claren- 
don and  Baron  of  Kenilwortb,  in  whose 
family  it  has  remained  to  the  present  day. 
Eight  miles  northeast  of  Warwick  is 
Strafford 'Upon'  A  von^  celebrated  as  the 
birth  and  burial  place  of  William  Shak- 
speare.  Inns,  Red  Ilorse^  Shal-spcare,  and 
G(dden  Lion,  The  house  in  which  the 
"  immortal  bard*'  was  bom  has  been  pur- 
cha.<«cd  by  subscription,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations.  The  room 
in  which  the  poet  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
is  in  its  original  state.  There  are  deeds  in 
the  museum  (situated  in  the  house,  admis- 
sion sixpence)  which  prove  that  his  father 
resided  in  this  house.  In  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  is  the  "Stratford  portrait**  of  the 
author,  and  is  of  undoubted  authenticity, 
having  been  in  Mr.  Hunt's  family  for  over 
a  century.  Among  the  leading  relics  in 
tho  museum  we  enumerate  the  following : 
Deed  made  in  1596,  proving  that  John 
Shakspeare,  father  of  the  poet,  resided  in 
the  house  called  the  Birthplace ;  the  cele- 
bratefl  letter  from  Mr.  Uiciiard  Qiivnev  to 
Shakspeare,  1598,  asking  for  a  loan  of 
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£30,  the  only  letter  addressed  to  Shak- 
speare known  to  exist;  the  Declaration 
of  Uses  relating  to  New  Place  and  other 
Shaksperian  property,  1647:  Susan  Hall, 
daughter,   and    Elizabeth    Nash,   );raDd- 
daughter  of  the  poet,  are  parties  to  this 
deed ;    Shakspeare's    gold    Signet  Kin^r, 
with  the  initials  W.  S.  and  a  trae-lover*8 
knot  between ;  ancient  Desk,  said  to  have 
been    Shakspeare*s,   removed   from    the 
Grammar*8chool ;  Cast  (considered  to  be 
the  best)  from  the  bust  in  the  chancel,  by 
G.  Bullock :  two  only  were  taken ;  the  old 
Sign  of  the  Falcon  atBedford,  where  Shak- 
speare  is  said  to  have  drunk  too  deep ; 
Model,  in   plaster,  of  Sliakspeare  asleep 
under  the  crab-tree,  by  £.  Grubb ;  Shak- 
spearea  Jug,  from  which  Garrick  sipped 
wine  at  the  Jubilee  in  1769 ;  a  Phial,  her- 
metically  sealed,  containing  juice    from 
mulberries    gathered   from    Shakspeare*8 
mult)erry-tree:  the  tree  was  cut  down  in 
1758 ;  Specimen  from  an  original  copv  of 
"The  Merrj'  Wives  of  Windsor;'*  a  Sword 
of  Shakspeare*s,  formerl}'  in  the  possession 
of  Alderman   Payton,  besides  numerous 
portraits  of  the  poet. 

We  notice  a  tribute  to  Shakspeare  in  the 
following  verse  written  by  Lucien  Bona- 
parte during  his  visit  to  the  spot,  and  which 
hangs  framed  in  the  museum : 

"  The  ryc»  of  genln*  (;I!!>tenii  to  adnitre 
How  tnemory  luiUti  the  pound  of  Shakupeare'a 

lyw; 
One  t(>nr  I'll  i!>)ic<1  to  fonn  a  crytttnl  fhrinc 
For  nil  thai' 8  gnand,  immortal,  or  diWne.** 

The  chnrch  in  which  his  remains  aT« 
preserved  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  and  is  approached  by  a 
fine  avenue  of  lime-trees.  In  the  chancel 
is  a  bust  of  the  poet,  in  fh>nt  of  which  he 
and  his  wife  are  buried.  There  is  a  fine 
statue  of  Shakspeare  in  the  town  hall  in 
High  Street.  There  are  also  in  the  same 
hall  excellent  portraits  of  Shakspeare,  Gar- 
rick, and  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  About  one 
mile  from  the  town  is  the  cottage  of  Anne 
Hathaway :  it  is  a  most  interesting  speci- 
men of  an  English  farm-house  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Here  it  is  believed  Anne 
Hathaway  was  bom,  whom  Shakspeare 
married  in  1582,  when  he  was  only  eight- 
een vears  of  ai;e. 

Orford  is  l)catitifully  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cherwell,  Thames,  and  Isix. 
Its  population  is  82,000.    Principal  hotels, 
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Angelj  MUre,  and  Star:  prices  high.  This 
place  is  of  rciy  remote  antiquity,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  University 
In  the  world.  It  possesses  no  manufac- 
tures of  importance,  and  is  chiefly  depend- 
ent on  the  University,  which  consists  of 
nineteen  colleges,  and  five  halls  for  the 
raidence  of  the  students.  They  are  prin- 
cipally sitttated  on  the  main  street,  which, 
with  the  churches,  other  public  edifices, 
■ad  trees,  present  one  of  the  most  agreea- 
Ue  and  imposing  streets  in  the  world. 
The  names  of  the  colleges  are  University, 
Keiion,  Baliol,  Exeter,  Oriel,  Queen's, 
New  College  All  Souls',  Lincoln,  Magda- 
len, Corpus  Christi,  Brazenose,  Trinity, 
Jesus,  St  John,  Christ  Church,  Pembroke, 
Wadham,  and  Worcester.  It  is  said  that 
Univenity  College  was  founded  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  who  resided  here. 

The  Bodleian  IMtrary^  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  the  16th  century — con- 
ridered  the  finest  collection  in  Europe — is 
next  in  size  in  England  to  the  British  Mu- 
aeom;  contains  240,000  volumes.  There 
ii  also  a  picture-gallery  here.  # 

The  schools  containing  the  Arnndelian 
Haihles  and  Pomfret  Statues  are  connect- 
^  with  the  University.  In  the  Museum 
iie  many  interesting  antiquities  and  relics, 
Gay  Fawkes's  lantern  among  the  number. 
The  gardens  belonging  to  the  colleges  are 
extremely  beantiful ;  and  the  lovely  prom- 
enades of  Christ  Church  Meadows  and 
Magdalen  Walks  are  of  great  extent  and 
^^y.  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer 
v^ers  burnt  at  Oxford,  in  front  of  Baliol 
CSoUege.  A  most  beautiful  monument  was 
«i<ected  on  the  spot.  This  city  suffered 
Brach  during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes. 
Edmnnd  Ironside  was  murdered  here.  It 
^u  the  residence  of  Canute ;  and  his  son, 
^Ivold  Harefoot,  was  crowned  and  died 
lu>n.  It  was  stormed  in  1067  by  William 
^  Conqoeior ;  and  part  of  the  same  cas- 
tle that  was  erected  by  him  is  now  used  as 
the  county  jaiL  It  was  the  favorite  resi- 
des (tf  Henry  I.,  who  built  a  palace  here. 
Heniy  II.  also  resided  here,  during  which 
^  his  son,  the  valiant  Richard  Coeur  de 
^*>n,  was  bom.  Oxford  contains  a  very 
fine  theatre,  designed  and  erected  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

About  eight  miles  from  Oxford  is  situ- 
"^  the  ancient  town  of  Woodgtoch.  It 
<Mtam8  800O  inhabitants.     Hotel,  Bear. 


This  town,  noted  fior  its  manufacture  of 
gloves,  was  long  the  residence  of  Henry 
II.,  and  also  the  fair  Rosamond.  Edward 
I.  held  a  Parliament  here  in  1275.  It  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  the  illustrious  Black 
Prince.  It  contains  a  handsome  town 
hall.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  mag- 
nificent residence  is  one  hour's  distance 
by  carriage  from  the  town.  This  earthly 
paradise  was  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  presented  by  the  British 
nation  to  the  g^reat  Duke  of  Marlborough 
after  his  glorious  victory,  Parliament  vot- 
uig  $2,500,000  for  that  purpose.  The  park, 
consisting  of  2700  acres,  is  filled  with  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  deer,  and  is  consider- 
ed the  most  glorious  domain  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon.  The  immediate  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  palace,  which  is  situated  near 
the  borders  of  a  lovely  lake,  are  filled  with 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  the  whole  embellished  with 
lovely  walks,  fountains,  and  waterfalls.  In 
the  centre  of  the  lawn  stands  a  Corinthian 
pillar  180  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  the  duke.  On  the  pedestal  are  inscribed 
his  public  services,  written  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  The  principal  front  of  the  building 
is  850  feet  long.  The  interior  is  magnifi- 
centiy  finished,  and  contains  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  sculptures  and  paintings :  among 
the  latter  are  some  of  Titian's  and  Rubens's 
masterpieces.  The  library  is  200  feet  long, 
and  contains  nearly  18,000  volumes. 


LONDON. 

The  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  wealthy 
city  in  the  world.  Population  8,000,000. 
It  principally  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  A 
large  portion,  however,  is  situated  within 
the  county  of  Surrey,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Thames,  and  45  miles  above  that  river's 
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Many  of  the  squares  of  London  are  orna- 
mented with  statues  of  some  of  England's 
most  celebrated  kings,  generals,  and  states- 
men. At  Charing  Cross  stands  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Charles  I.,  by  Le  Sear;  be- 
hind Whitehall,  James  II.,  by  Gibbons ; 
the  Duke  of  Kent  in  Park  Crescent ;  George 
II  I.  in  Pall  Mall,  by  Wyatt ;  Fox  in  Dlooms- 
bury  Square,  by  Westmacott;  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  in  Russell  Square. 

In  Waterloo  Place,  at  the  north  side  of 
St.  James's  Park,  stands  a  Doric  pillar  of 
granite,  sarmounted  by  a  statue  in  bronze 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  124  feet  in 
height:  a  fine  view  is  obtained  fh>ra  its 
summit.  One  of  the  most  conspicuoos 
monnments  in  the  city  is  situated  on  Fish 
Street  Hill.  It  is  a  Doric  column  over  200 
feet  in  height,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  It  was  erected  to  commemorate  the 
'*  Great  Fbe"  in  London.  The  pedestal 
was  sculptured  by  Cibber.  On  the  sum- 
mit is  an  imitation  of  a  blazing  nm.  In 
Trafalgar  Square  are  the  statues  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  in 
bronze,  and  George  IV.  Also  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  erected  in  honor  of  Nel- 
son. Near  by  is  the  equestrian  statue  of 
George  III. 

Wettmingter  Abbey. — 

**That  antique  pile  behold, 
Whero  roysl  heads  receive  the  sacred  sold ; 
It  gives  them  crowns,  and  does  their  ashes  keep : 
There  made  like  goda,  like  mortals  there  they 
Bleep, 
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Making  the  circle  of  their  reign  complete — 
These  suns  of  empire,  where  they  rise  they  set** 

Here  the  royal  coronations  have  taken 
place  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor up  to  the  present  time,  with  great 
pomp  and  magnificence ;  and,  even  though 
the  ceremony  had  been  perfonned  else« 
where,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  repeat 
it  at  Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
great  personages  of  the  land.     At  the  mo- 
ment the  crown  is  put  on,  a  signal  is  given 
to  the  Tower  guns  to  fire  a  royal  salute. 
The  Abbey  is  of  Gothic  design,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  400  feet  long  and  200  feet 
wide.     It  was  originaHy  founded  in  tha 
year  €10  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Sax- 
ons,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
afterward  rebuilt  in  958  by  King  Edgar; 
it  was  again  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  £d* 
ward  the  Confessor  in  1245.     During  the 
reifm  of  Henr}'  VIII.  it  suffered  great  in- 
juries, and  still  greater  by  the  Puritans,  it 
being  then  occupied  as  barracks  for  the 
soldiers  of  Parliament.     After  having  sus- 
tained these  injuries,  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
undertook  the  reconstruction  of  it,  and  in 
the  most  able  manner  added  to  its  former 
beauty  and  solidity.     During  the  progress 
of  reconstruction  several  singular  discover- 
ies were  made  of  ancient  monuments,  and 
also  the  mosaic  pavement  in  Aront  of  the 
altar  in  the  choir.    Since  1856  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  windows  have  been  painted,  il- 
lustrating the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
portions  of  the  Te  Deum.     The  large  west 
window,  painted  in  1785,  represents  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  the  twelve  Patriarchs;  the  arms  of 
King  Sebert,  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Queen   Elizabeth,  King  George   II.,  and 
Dean  Wilcocks,  Bishop  of  Rochester.    The 
south,  or  marigold  window,  of  stained  glass, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon  in 
1847,  represents  different  subjects  fh>m  the 
Old  Testament,  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  word  **  Jehovah"  sur- 
rounded by  angels.     The  iforth,  or  rose 
window,  is  commemorative  of  our  Savior, 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  four  Evangel- 
ists.   Near  the  Abbey  stood  the  sanctuary, 
used  in  former  times  as  a  place  of  reAige 
for  criminals.     Edward  Y.  was  bom  here ; 
his  heart-broken  mother  sought  refuge  in 
this  place  for  herself  and  her  son  Richard 
fit)m  the  persecutions  of  his  cruel  uncle. 
Wo  will  enter  at  the  Poets*  Comer  (south 
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tniuepi).  And  notice  a  few  of  the  mona- 
ments  which  are  the  most  remarkable. 
MUttm^  Uust  and  tablet,  with  a  lyre  around 
which  ia  entwined  a  serpent  holding  an 
apple.  With  what  admiration  we  look 
upon  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  and 
find  ourselves  lost  in  the  beauties  of  his 
works.  i&'Aais|Mcire,  full-length  statue,  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar,  with  the  crowned 
heads  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Heniy  Y.,  and 
Richard  II.  Uow  much  sadness  it  awak- 
ena  in  the  mind  to  think  of  such  talent  hav- 
ing passed  forever  to  **that  undiscovered 
ooontiy  from  whose  bourn  no  traveler  re- 
tomsl" 

AU  faail,  great  mwlerl  grave  sir,  fiaO ;  I  come 
1^  aoBver  thy  bert  pleMure :  be  it  to  fly. 
To  awim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curled  clouds ;  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Aifai  and  all  bis  quaUty._7Vfn|Miif,  Act  I. 

Frtdaiek  ffandel,  monument  with  full- 
lenisth  statue,  organ,  and  music  scrolls :  ho 
needs  no  more  enduring  &me  than  being 
the  anUuH*  of  the  magnificent  oratorio  of  the 
Messiah.  RobeH  Soulheg^  tablet  and  bust : 
but  little  ornament  is  required  commemo- 
raUve  of  the  poet  whose  impressive  and 
elegant  style  will  endure  while  memory 
lives.  Abraham  Cowley^  urn  surrounded  by 
a  wreath :  distinguished  and  admired  for 
his  elegant  scholarship  and  abQity  as  a 
writer.  Geoffreg  CKaucery  antiquated  altar 
tomb  with  Gothic  canopy.  John  Dryden^ 
bust,  erected  by  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Scmmd  Butler^  author  of  Uudi- 
bras,  bust  with  masks*  Ben  Jonton^  tablet 
with  medallion,  masks  of  Comedy  and  Trag- 
edy. JfctfMei0pr/or,sarcopliagus  with  bust, 
anrmoonted  by  inftnts,  statues  of  Thalia 
and  History.  Michael  Bratfton,  white  mar- 
ble slab  with  bust,  erected  by  Countess  of 
Dorset.  Thomas  Campbelly  poet  and  found- 
er of  the  London  University.  Buke  of 
-^19^1  statae  of  Fame  attired  in  Roman 
eoatome ;  also  statoea  of  Pallas  and  Elo- 
quence, the  Genius  of  Liberty  in  bas-relief, 
with  cornucopia  and  Magna  Charta :  this 
mooament  waa  executed  by  Ronbiliac,  and 
it  ia  said  that  Canova  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  statue  of 
Boqpience,  upon  which  he  gased  for  some 
fength  of  time  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
Btxmd  Garrichy  monument  representing 
Comedy  and  Tragedy.  Here  also  are  in^ 
terred  the  remains  of  Adduon^  Sheridan^ 
BeoKmont,  Spatter,  Nicholas  Rowe,  James 


Thomson,  author  of  the  Seasons ;  John 
Gay,  author  of  the  *^  Beggars'  Opera,"  Mrs. 
Pritchard  the  actress,  and  others.  The 
monuments  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Dray- 
ton were  erected  at  the  expense  of  Anne 
Pembroke;  that  of  Cowley  by  George, 
duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  that  of  Prior, 
with  the  inscription,  by  liimself.  You  will 
be  conducted  by  a  guide  through  the  prin- 
cipal chapels,  for  which  you  are  taxed  six- 
pence ;  the  admission  to  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs is  free  during  Divine  service,  and  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and  three  in  win- 
ter, and  four  and  six  in  summer. 

The  first  chapel  is  that  of  St.  Benedief, 
but  is  not  shown.  It  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Benedict,  a  native  of  Italy,  founder  of  the 
Benedictines  and  of  the  monastery  at  Caa- 
sino.  The  principal  monuments  are  those 
of  the  Countess  of  Hertford  and  Simon 
Langbam,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
secondj  or  Chapel  of  St,  Edmund,  contains 
some  fine  tombs  of  monumental  brass :  the 
principal  are  those  of  William  de  Valence, 
earl  of  Pembroke;  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  Ladj*  Russell ; 
John,  earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of  Edward  II. ; 
and  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  Chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas. — ^The  monuments  in  this  chapel 
which  are  most  attractive  are  Winifred, 
marchioness  of  Winchester;  Duchess  of 
Northumberland ;  Anne,  duchess  of  Som- 
erset ;  mother  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour ; 
Lady  Jane  Clifford ;  Mildred,  wife  of  Lord 
Burleigh ;  Lady  Cecil,  monument  erected 
by  her  husband,  Sir  Richard  Cecil.  Chapel 
of  Henry  VII,,  in  the  south  aisle. — ^A  mag- 
nificent tomb  in  memory  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  the  beautiful  yet  unfortunate 
queen.  Montague,  earl  of  Sandwich,  lies 
buried  here.  Altar  tomb  to  Margaret  Beau- 
fort, countess  of  Richmond  and  mother  of 
Henry  VII.  George,  first  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, full-length  statue.  Lady  Catharine 
Walpole,  statue — esteemed  for  her  many 
virtues;  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  wit, 
and  love  of  the  arts.  In  the  nave  is  a 
splendid  monument^  with  figures  in  gilt 
brass,  to  Greorge  Yillicn,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  his  wife  Catliarine;  in  the  same 
vault  the  renudns  of  Mary,  duchess  of 
Buckingham,  are  interred.  John  Sheffield , 
duke  of  Buckingham,  effigy  in  a  Roman 
habit,  and  at  his  feet  his  duchess,  Catha- 
rine, weeping.  Among  the  other  tombs 
are  those  of  Duke  de  Mon^>ensier  and 
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Duke  of  Richmond.  North  aisle. — Sar- 
copha^as  containing  the  bones  of  Henry  V. 
and  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who 
-were  murdered  by  their  cruel  uncle,  Rich- 
ard  III.  Magnificent  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Anne,  queen 
of  Denmark;  Henry,  prince  of  Wales.  The 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  is  richly  ornamented 
—here  the  knights  of  tho  Order  of  Bath 
-were  formerly  installed  —  the  Richmond 
who  defeated  Richard  III.  of  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  and  who,  by  his  marriage, 
united  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. The  white  and  red  roses  here  show 
his  descent  on  the  beautifully-worked  oak 
gates  at  the  entrance.  The  chapel  is  en- 
tered by  a  flight  of  steps.  In  the  centre 
of  the  chapel  is  situated  its  leading  feature, 
the  monument  of  Henry  and  his  queen. 
Beneath  the  nave  lie  the  remains  of  George 
11.  and  his  queen,  and,  although  lying  in 
ditferent  coffins,  they  may  be  said  to  repose 
in  the  same,  as  the  inner  side  of  each  was 
removed  by  the  Icing's  request.  The  tombs 
of  royalty  in  this  chapel  are  very  numer- 
ous, including  James  I.,  Charles  II.,  etc. 
In  the  Chapel  of  St  Paul  tho  leading  monu- 
ments are  those  of  James  Watt,  the  cele- 
brated engineer;  Sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  one  of  the 
judges  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and  Lord 
Bourchier,  standard-bearer  of  Henry  V.  at 
the  great  battle  of  Agincourt.  In  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John  there  are  several  very 
fine  monuments :  observe  Lord  Hunsdon's, 
chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Colonel 
Popham,  and  William  de  Colchester.  I»Hp 
Ckapd  contains  a  fine  monument  to  the  Ab- 
bot Islip,  after  whom  the  chapel  is  named. 
The  chapels  of  St.  John,  St.  Michael,  and 
St.  Andrew  contain  many  monuments  of 
interest,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  by  Rou- 
biliac :  a  most  curious  design,  representing 
a  sheeted  skeleton  starting  forth  from  the 
marble  doors  of  the  monument,  aiming  his 
dart  at  his  victim  ;  she  sinks  into  her  ter- 
rified husband's  arms,  and  he  endeavors  to 
avert  the  blow.  The  other  attractive  mon- 
uments are  those  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  the 
great  general  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ; 
Lord  and  Lady  Norris,  and  six  sons ;  full- 
length  statue  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  celebra- 
ted tragic  actress.  In  the  centre  of  the  Ab- 
bey, and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  dififerent 
chi^)el8,  is  that  oi  Edward  the  Confasor^  the 
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most  ancient,  and  considered  the  most  in- 
teresting of  them  all .  In  the  centre  stands 
the  mosaic  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  before 
which  Henry  IV.  was  seized  with  his  last 
illness  while  confessing.  Here  may  be  ob- 
served many  fine  monuments,  such  as  those 
of  Richard  II.  and  his  queen,  Anne,  Henry 
HI.,  Henry  V.,  Edward  III.  and  his  queen, 
Philippa,  and  Queen  Eleanor.  Here  are 
also  the  two  coronation  chairs  used  at  the 
cOTonation  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  &it- 
ain.  One  of  them,  with  a  stone  seat,  known 
formerly  in  Scotland  as  Jacob's  Pillow,  waa 
brought  fh>m  that  country  by  Edward  I.  at 
its  final  conquest.  In  the  A  mlnUatory  is  sit- 
uated the  monument  to  General  Wolfe,  who 
crushed  the  Bourbon  lilies  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  at  Quebec.  In  the  north  trantepi 
the  monuments  most  conspicuous  are  those 
of  John  Philip  Kemble,  in  the  character  of 
Cato ;  Marquis  of  Londondeny,  whose  cel- 
ebrated public  career  is  deeply  recc»4ed  in 
history,  and  whose  memory  is  particularly 
cherished  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  who 
will  never  forget  the  statesman  o^  the 
legislative  union ;  WiUiam,  earl  of  Mana- 
field,  with  the  statues  of  Justice  and  Wis- 
dom ;  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  with 
the  figures  of  Prudence  and  Fwtitade, 
Peace  and  Neptune  at  the  base,  resting  on 
a  dolphin.  The  nave  contains  the  monu- 
ments of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  actress ;  Con- 
greve,  the  dramatist ;  Lord  Holland,  with 
the  statues  of  Genius,  Science,  Literature, 
Cliarity,  and  Justice ;  also  one  erected  by 
George  III.  to  Major  Andr6,  who  was  exe- 
cuted as  a  spy  by  our  commander  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Fox,  Percival,  Wood- 
worth,  and  others,  are  also  interred  here, 
and  have  monuments  fitting  tlieir  memor}'. 
Contiguous  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
also  to  the  Westminster  Bridge,  are  the 
jEToHsn  of  Parliament,  or  new  Palace  of 
Westminster,  a  magnificent  Gothic  stnus 
ture,  covering  eight  acres  of  ground,  and 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  houses  of 
Parliament,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1884.  It  has  a  river  front  of  900  feet, 
raised  itpon  a  terrace  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
ornamented  with  statues,  shields,  etc.  The 
cost  of  this  structure  was  about  $8,000,000. 
The  House  of  Lords  may  be  visited  on 
Wednesdays  and^Saturdays  by  ticket  from 
the  lord  chamberlain .  To  hear  the  debates 
in  the  House  an  order  from  a  peer  is  indis- 
pensable, and  in  tlie  House  of  Commoaa 
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an  ofder  from  a  member.  The  Houte  of 
Pten  is  profusely  gilded,  and  painted  in  a 
■eries  of  frescoes,  representing  the  Spirit 
of  Jofltice  and  Spirit  of  Chivalry,  by  Mao- 
Ifae :  Baptism  of  Ethelbert^  by  Dyer ;  Ed- 
ward III.  coniisrring  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter on  tbe  Black  Prince ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  committed  to  prison  for  his  as- 
nnlt  on  Judge  Gasooigne.  This  hall  is 
100  feet  long,  45  vide,  and  45  high .  There 
are  eighteen  statues  of  barons  in  niches  be- 
tween the  irindowB  who  signed  the  Magna 
Cluarta.  In  this  room  the  queen  sits  on 
the  goi^^usly  gilt  and  canopied  throne 
-when  she  opens  the  Parliament.  In  the 
eeotre  is  the  woolsack  of  the  Chancellor  of 
England — a  large,  square  bag  of  wool,  used 
as  a  seat,  without  back  or  arms,  and  cov- 
cf<ed  with  red  cloth.  The  Htmae  of  Com' 
wum»  is  tbe  same  height  and  width  as  the 
Lordfl,  but  not  so  long.  It  is  also  less 
gaudily  decorated,  but  still  very  magnifi- 
eently.  At  the  north  end  is  the  speaker's 
There  are  galleries  along  die  sides 
ends,  one  of  which,  immediately  back 
of  the  speaker,  Is  appropriated  to  the  re- 
porters of  newspapers.  The  original  ceil- 
fa^  was  much  higher  than  the  present 
one ;  the  proportions  being  bad  for  hearing, 
eansed  an  alteration  to  be  made,  which  was 
by  no  means  an  improvement.  Besides 
tiieee  two  apartments,  the  House  of  Peers 
and  House  of  Commons,  there  are  numer- 
ous others  belonging  to  the  noble  structure. 
The  USbrariet  and  Commttee^rooms  are  sit- 
uated on  the  river-front.  On  the  side 
contiguous  to  Westminster  Abbe}*  are  the 
VieUiria  Tower,  the  Roffol  Stairccue,  St. 
JStqAm*$  Porch  and  Corridor,  and  Chancel- 
ior's  Corridor.  At  the  south  end  are  the 
<^ieea'«  Bohmg-room,  the  Guardr-room,  the 
Rogal  GaUenf,  the  Priwxa'  Chamber,  and  the 
RofoiCfmrt.  At  the  nortb%id  are  located 
tile  Ciock4awer  and  the  Speaker* §  Residence. 
The  Queen's  Robing-room  is  now  being 
firesooed  illustrative  of  the  story  of  King 
Arthur,  and  that  of  the  Peers  with  subjects 
from  the  history  of  the  Bible.  The  fres- 
coes fai  tbe  Royal  Gallery  well  represent 
events  in  English  history.  The  first  of  the 
aeries,  representing  the  meeting  of  Wel- 
lington and  Blucber  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  has  been  ooQtributed  by  Mr. 
Maclise,  45  feet  long  by  12  feet  high.  The 
Poei^  Halt  is  to  represent  scenes  from 
the  creations  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Byron, 


Scott,  Pope,  Dryden,  Chaucer,  and  Spenser. 
The  Palace  of  Westminster  is  surmounted 
by  three  towers.  The  Victoria  Tower,  at 
the  base  of  which  is  a  noble  arch  (the 
queen's  state  entrance),  is  about  350  feet 
high.  The  Clock  and  Central  towers  are 
not  so  large.  The  dock  is  the  best  in  tho 
country ;  diameter  of  the  dial  is  30  feet. 
Adjoining  the  building  just  described  is 
Westminsttr  HaU,  teeming  with  historical 
associations  of  kings,  queens,  and  princes, 
and  the  scene  of  coronation  banquets  for 
ages. 

St.  PauTa  CcUhedrcU,  situated  in  the  most 
central  part  of  the  metropolis,  is  its  most 
prominent  object :  it  stands  on  the  elevated 
position  at  the  end  of  Ludgate  Hill,  and  its 
lofty  dome  may  be  seen  for  miles  around  ; 
the  magnificent  deep  tones  of  its  great  bell, 
which  is  only  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  a 
death  in  the  royal  family,  but  strikes  tho 
hours,  can  be  heard  far  out  of  tho  city ;  it 
is  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  4^  tons. 
On  this  site  formerly  stood  another  Cathe- 
dral, three  or  four  hundred  years  previous 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  of  1666.  The 
present  edifice  was  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  514  feet  long  and  287  wide. 
One  architect  and  one  master-mason  spent 
thirty-Jive  years  of  labor  upon  this  building ; 
and,  when  familiar  with  the  foct  that  near- 
ly all  such  edifices  on  the  Continent  took 
centuries  to  erect,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  it  was  commenced  and  finished  under 
th#same  bishop,  the  same  architect,  and 
the  same  mason ;  the  remains  of  the  im- 
mortal architect  are  deposited  in  the  vaults 
of  tho  Cathedral,  as  well  as  those  of  Wel- 
lington and  Nelson,  who  lie  side  by  side ; 
the  last  named  reposes  in  a  coffin  made  of 
the  main-mast  of  the  ship  "L'Orient,** 
which  Nelson  captured  from  the  French  : 
it  was  sent  to  him  by  Captain  Hallo  well. 
It  is  said  that  Nelson  had  it  set  up  behind 
his  chair  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship.  His  out- 
side coifin  was  made  originally  for  Henry 
VIII.  The  cost  of  the  whole  building, 
which  is  of  Portland  stone,  was  nearly 
$4,000,000,  and  was  built  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  tax  on  the  coal  brought  into  tho 
port  of  London  during  its  erection.  The 
principal  monuments  in  St.  Paul's  are  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  Dr.  Johnson's,  Nel- 
son's, Bishop  Heber's,  Sir  John  Moore's^ 
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Abercroinble*8,  and  John  Howard's.  The 
remains  of  Benjamin  West,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  James 
Barry  also  lie  here.  Althoufch  St  Paul's 
lacks  the  beauty  and  interest  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  other  Continental  churches,  yet  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  entering  is  remark- 
ably fine.  The  choir  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful, and  rich  in  magnificent  carvings.  The 
body  of  the  Cathedral  is  open  at  all  times 
to  the  public,  admission  free ;  but  if  yon 
wish  to  have  a  splendid  view  of  London, 
you  must  make  the  ascent  to  a  ball  over 
600  steps,  to  visit  which  and  the  interme- 
diate stations  it  will  cost  yon  three  English 
shillings :  thus,  to  the  whispering  gallery, 
Bd. ;  to  the  ball,  li.  6cf. ;  to  the  great  bell, 
model  room,  and  library.  Is. ;  then  to  the 
vaults  to  see  Nelson's  monument,  Is. ;  in 
all  about  $1 !  This  might  seem  an  unrea- 
sonable charge  for  visiting  a  church  by 
those  who  have  seen  all  the  galleries  and 
churches  of  Russia,  France,  and  Austria 
without  expending  a  sou ;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  these  countries  are  despotic, 
and  England  is/re«,  and  that  in  free  coun- 
tries the  poor  have  to  pay  immensely  for 
their  freedom.  Service  on  Sundays  at 
9.45, 8.15,  and  7 ;  and  week  days  8,  9.45, 
and  4. 

The  Touxr  of  London,  supposed  to  have 
been  commenced  by  Julius  Csesar.  Al- 
though most  writers  say  that  William  the 
Conqueror  first  commenced  it  in  1078,  still 
we  have  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  for 
saj'ing  it  was  begun  by  the  Roman  emper- 
car.  In  Richard  III<,  Act  ilL,  srenj^l, 
Prince  Edward  says, 

**  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place : 
Did  JuliuB  (Js  ar  bnild  thai  place,  mj  lord  7 

Olosfer.  He  did,  my  gracioiu  lord,  begin  that 
placp. 
Which,  since,  snooeeding  Sfpes  have  re-edlfled. 

Pnnc\  Is  It  upon  record  f  or  else  reported 
Succesfflvely  from  age  to  age  he  built  it? 

Dttckingham,  Upon  record,  my  gracious lord/^ 

This  celebrated  fortress  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  thickly  populated  portion 
of  the  city  by  what  is  called  Tower  Hill. 
It  covers  about  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  wliich,  since  1843, 
has  been  used  as  a  garden.  On  the  river 
side  is  an  entrance  called  the  Traitor's 
Gate,  through  which  prisoners  of  state  were 
conveyed  in  boats  after  their  trial.  With- 
in this  famous  structure  are  numerous 
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buildings,  indudingthe  Banadks,  ArmoKy, 
Jewel-house,  White  Tower,  St.  Peter's 
Tower,  Bloody  Tower,  where  Richard  III. 
murdered  his  nephews;  the  Bowyer  Tow- 
er, where  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drown- 
ed in  a  butt  of  Malmsey ;  the  Brick  Tower, 
in  which  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  confined ; 
the  Beauchamp  Tower,  the  prison  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  numerous  other  buildings.  In 
addition  to  the  Tower's  original  ose  as  a 
fortress,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  moo- 
archs  of  England  down  to  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  prison  for  state  criminals ;  and 
numerous  are  the  kings,  queens,  warriors, 
and  statesmen  who  have  not  only  been  im- 
prisoned, but  murdered  within  its  walla. 
The  hbtorios  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Catharine 
Howard,  Anne  Boleyn,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Lord  William  Russell,  the  Protector  Som- 
erset, Sir  Thomas  More,  William  Wallace, 
and  King  John  of  France,  do  th^  not  live 
in  the  remembrance  of  every  historical 
reader  ?  These  old  towers  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  only  a  few  of  them  are  open  to 
the  public.  In  addition  to  the  historic 
points  of  interest  which  you  visit,  you  will 
be  conducted  through  the  Armorit*  and 
Jewel-house,  for  which  3'ou  must  purchase 
tickets,  price  one  English  shilling ;  and, 
after  waiting  until  a  party  is  collected, 
which  is  done  every  half  hour,  a  warder, 
dressed  as  a  yeoman  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  will  show  you  through  the  Armory, 
and  then  intrust  you  to  the  care  of  a  female, 
who  will  describe  the  use  and  value  of  the 
regalia  in  the  Jewel-house. 

The  Hone  Armory,  built  in  1826,  is  an 
extensive  galler}*,  in  which  is  a  finely-ar- 
ranged coUectim  of  armor  used  from  the 
13th  to  the  18th  century,  including  suits 
made  for  diflTerent  distinguished  person- 
ages; among  these  is  that  worn  by  the 
Prince  of  Walgs,  son  of  James  I. ;  Henry 
VIII. ;  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester;  Charles 
I. ;  and  John  of  Gaunt ;  a  suit  worn  at  the 
Eglinton  tournament,  in  1839,  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford.  From  the  Horse  Ar- 
mory you  are  conducted  into  Qitem  EUaO' 
beth's  Arvwry,  filled  with  arms  and  relics : 
it  is  located  within  the  walls  of  the  White 
Tower,  which  are  14  feet  thick.  The  room 
in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  immured 
is  here  shown :  he  was  confined  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  Tower,  and  here  his  son 
Carew  was  bom.  The  block  upon  which 
Lord  Lovat  was  beheaded  is  also  shown. 
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For  nearly  000  years,  the  lions,  which  were 
^twea  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  1884, 
were  among  the  sights  in  the  Tower.  On 
tile  way  to  the  Jewel-house  are  some  inter- 
eetfaig  specimens  of  cannon  and  mortara  be- 
longing to  different  cooniHes. 

The  Jewd-houae  contains  all  the  crown- 
jewels  of  England ;  they  are  inclosed  in 
an  immense  case,  around  which  you  walk 
and  listen  to  the  description.  Prominent 
among  them  is  the  crown  made  for  the  cor- 
onation of  Queen  Victoria,  at  an  expense 
0$  about  ^600,000.  Among  the  profusion 
of  diamonds  is  the  large  ruby  worn  by  the 
Black  Prince ;  the  crown  made  for  the  cor- 
onation of  Charles  II. ;  the  crown  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  that  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort ;  crown  made  for  the  coronation  of 
the  queen  of  James  II.,  also  her  iTory  scep- 
tre. The  cOTonation  spoon,  and  bracelets, 
royal  spun,  swords  of  Mercy  and  Justice, 
are  among  the  other  jewels.  Here,  too,  is 
iht  silrer-gilt  baptismal  font,  in  which  is 
deposited  the  christening  water  for  the  roy- 
al ddldren,  and  the  celebrated  Koh-i-noor 
diamond,  the  present  property  of  Queen 
Vietoria,  and  the  object  of  great  interest  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  in  1861. 
It  forraeriy  belonged  to  Rnnjeet  Singh, 
difef  of  Lahore,  and  was  called  the  **Mount- 
ain  of  Light" 

The  MaA  Mutewn  is  a  magnificent  ed- 
ifice, lately  re-erected  in  the  Grecian  style 
of  areliitecture.  It  is  situated  in  Great 
Rnssell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  is  open  to 
tlie  public  Mondays,  Wednosdays,  and  Fri- 
days. It  is  an  extensive  suite  of  build- 
ings, not  yet  finished,  and  upon  which 
many  gifts  have  been  bestowed,  and  the 
collection  is  yeariy  increasing.  The  Li- 
brary contains  aeoen  ktmdred  Vunuand  vol- 
nmea,  and  its  number  is  only  exceeded  by 
tiie  libraries  of  Paris  and  Munich.  The 
Beadfng-room  is  a  magnificent  apartment, 
Gtrcolar,  about  140  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
dome  roof  106  feet  high,  unsupported  by 
pillars.  The  collection  of  marbles  is  very 
exteasrre,  comprising  the  Elgin,  Phiga^ 
lem,  and  Townley  collections,  with  a  large 
aasortment  of  modem  works.  The  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  are  unsurpassed.  It  has 
the  beet  xoological  collection  in  the  world, 
and  the  number  of  MSS.,  prints  and  draw- 
ings is  immense.  In  the  gallery  of  natu- 
ral hl'^tory  is  a  gorilla  purchased  from  M. 
Da  Cliiiilio.    Yisitors  are  admitted  to  tlie 


apartment  called  the  King's  Library,  in 
which  are  some  books  presented  by  George 
IV.,  and  some  gems  of  Italian,  German, 
and  Flemish  engravings.  Outside  of  the 
building  may  be  seen  some  ancient  Greek 
sculptures  from  Asia  Minor,  remaining  here 
untU  there  is  room  for  tliem  elsewhere. 

Buckingham  Pialaee,  the  former  resi- 
dence of  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria,  may 
l>e  visited  by  obtaining  a  ticket  from  the 
lord  chamberlain.  It  stands  at  the  west 
end  of  St.  James's  Park.  The  principal 
apartments  are  the  throne-room,  library, 
green  drawing-room,  sculpture  gallery,  in 
all  of  which  are  some  fine  paintings :  the 
principal  is  a  Rembrandiy  for  which  5000 
guineas  were  paid  by  George  IV.  The 
interior  of  the  palace  is  grand,  but  dark, 
and  lamps  are  frequently  kept  lighted  in 
many  of  the  apartments  through  the  day. 
In  the  garden  is  a  very  pretty  summer- 
house,  ornamented  with  frescoes  by  dis- 
tinguished artists,  such  as  Landseer,  Mao- 
lise,  and  others.  Queen  Victoria  resided 
at  Buckingham,  when  in  town,  since  1887, 
up  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
The  Eoyai  Metos,  close  by,  should  be  visit- 
ed; to  do  so,  obtain  an  order  ftt>m  the 
master  of  horse.  Here  are  kept  all  the 
state  horses  and  carriages. 

8t,  Jameses  Palace^  the  residence  of  the 
English  sovereigns  previous  to  Victoria's 
occupation  of  Buckingham  Palace;  the 
queen  formerly  held  her  drawing-rooms 
here,  it  being  more  admirably  arranged  for 
the  purpose  tlian  Buckingham.  It  is  by  no 
means  pleasing  in  its  external  appeirance. 
This  palace  is  rich  in  historical  associa- 
tions :  George  IV.  was  bom  here ;  so  also 
was  the  son  of  James  II.  by  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena.  It  is  said  tills  child,  who  was  the 
Old  Pretender,  was  conveyed  from  his 
mother's  bed  to  that  of  the  queen's,  who 
occupied  the  great  bedchamber,  in  a  warm- 
ing-pan. Miss  Vane,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honor,  was  here  delivered  of  a  child,  whose 
father  was  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales. 
Here  died  Mary  I. ;  also  Henry,  son  of 
James  I. ;  here  Charles  I.  took  the  last 
leave  of  his  children ;  here  Howard,  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Howard,  countess  of  Suffolk, 
and  mistress  of  George  II.,  made  a  public 
demand  for  his  wife,  and  was  quieted  by  a 
pension  of  f  6000. 

Lambeth  Palace^  on  the  Thames,  nearly 
opposite  the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  to 
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visit  which  an  order  from  the  archbishop 
-will  be  necessary.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  dates 
hack  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
It  has  a  chapel  600  years  old,  and  a  library 
250  years  old,  containing  1500  volumes, 
and  some  manuscripts  which  are  rare  and 
singular.  At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  is 
LoUartTs  Tower,  400  years  old.  The  arch- 
bishops  are  always  consecrated  in  the  chap- 
el belonging  to  this  palace. 

Kenmngton  Pakuit,  situated  in  Kensing- 
ton— the  third  royal  residence  in  London. 
It  was  bought  by  William  III.,  who,  with 
his  queen,  Mary,  died  here,  as  did  also 
George  III.  Her  present  majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  was  bom  here,  and  held  her  first 
court  here  in  1837.  Kensington  Gardens 
are  connected  with  Hyde  Park  by  a  bridge. 

Tlie  NaUonal  Picture-gcdlery,  situated  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  although  not  so  large 
as  many  galleries  on  the  Continent,  con- 
tains numerous  gems.  It  was  erected  at 
an  expense  of  f  500,000 ;  finished  in  1838 ; 
since  which  time  the  Royal  Gallery  has 
occupied  the  eastern  half,  and  gives  an  an- 
nual exhibition  of  modem  sculptures  and 
paintings  from  May  to  June.  The  collec- 
tion is  increased  every  year  by  the  pur- 
chase of  old  pictures  from  funds  provided 
by  Parliament.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  collection,  the  centre  of  the 
building  woB  altered  in  1861,  and  a  new 
and  beautiful  saloon  built,  to  be  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  Italian  school.  The  Tur- 
ner collection,  which  is  very  extensive, 
and  more  so  than  room  will  admit,  was  be- 
queathed to  the  nation  by  the  great  painter 
himself.  Among  the  paintmgs  of  the  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  French,  and  Flemish  schools 
may  be  noticed,  by  Raphael,  St.  Catharine 
of  Alexandria,  cost  £5000 ;  also  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.  Corregi<io's  Holy  Family,  Ecce 
Homo,  and  Mercury  instracting  Cupid, 
cost  $50,000.  Rubens's  Judgment  of  Par- 
is and  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  Murillo^s  Vis- 
ion of  a  Knight,  and  Holy  Family.  Paul 
Veronese's  Family  of  Dariuf .  Da  Vinci's 
Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple.  Titian, 
Guido,  Velasquez,  Salvator  Rosa,  Rem- 
brandt, and  others,  are  also  represented. 
The  Waterloo  Vase,  which  stands  in  the 
hall,  was  captured  from  a  French  ship  on 
her  way  from  Carrara  to  Paris. 

Amnnc  the  other  public  buildings  of 
London  well  worth  visiting  is  the  Bank  of 
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England,  admission  free ;  the  Royal  Ex- 
change ;  the  Mansion  House,  open  to  the 
public  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  East  In- 
dia Office  and  Museum,  Fridays  free,  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays  by  an  order  from  a 
member  of  the  c6uncil ;  the  Mint,  on  Tow- 
er Hill,  by  an  order  fhnn  the  master. 

The  East  India  Mtueum  comprises  a  very 
curious  collection  of  Oriental  dresses,  in- 
struments, idols,  trinkets ;  also  the  cele- 
brated  toy  known  as  the  Tippoo*9  Tiger. 
The  Museum  is  open  free  on  Monday's, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  A, 
The  South  KentmgUm  Muteum  is  an  inter- 
esting establishment,  situated  near  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  Building,  and  has  a 
great  variety  of  curiosities ;  open  on  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  and  SaturdJays  for  fr«e  ad- 
mission, from  10  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  The 
collection  of  paintings  is  well  selected  fhrni 
some  of  the  finest  British  artists.  To  visit 
the  United  Service  Museum  a  member's 
ticket  of  admission  must  be  procured,  and 
a  ticket  of  application  for  J.  Soane's. 

The  Picture 'ffoU&iet^  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  are  Grosvenor's, 
Hope's,  and  Holford's  galleries.  There 
are  also  several  fine  pictures  in  the  Apsley 
House,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  long  the  resi* 
dence  of  the  late  Duke  of  W^ellington :  it 
may  be  visited  by  ticket  from  the  propri- 
etor. In  the  gallery  is  Correggio's  master- 
piecei  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives :  it 
was  captured  in  Spun  in  Joseph  Bona- 
parte's traveling  carriage.  There  is  also 
a  marble  statue  of  Napoleon  by  Canova. 

Visitors  to  London  should  by  all  means 
visit  the  exhibition  of  wax  figures  by  Mad- 
ame Tussand,  in  Baker  Street;  it  is  the 
finest  known  collection  in  the  world.  The 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum  may 
be  visited  bv  introduction  of  a  member. 
The  hospitals  of  Chelsea,  Bethlehem, 
Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  Westminster,  St. 
George's,  and  London,  may  all  be  visited 
by  a  ticket  from  the  governors. 

The  UntoenUy  of  Lomdon,  founded  in 
1889,  ranks  first  among  the  educational  e^ 
tablishments  of  the  metropolis.  It  has 
two  colleges,  University  and  King's,  and 
has  the  power  of  conferring  degrees. 
Among  the  many  endowed  schools  of  the 
metropolis, -the  Blue-coat  School,  in  Tothill 
Field-s  is  the  most  noted :  it  is  so  called 
from  the  color  of  the  boys'  clothes.  Chil- 
dren are  not  admitted  under  the  age  of 
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aeren  nor  after  ten.  Westminster  School, 
St.  Paul's  School,  Merchant  Tailors',  and 
Charter-house  schools,  the  training  col- 
leges of  Battersea,  Chelsea,  and  Highbury : 
these  last  are  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
and  all  worth  a  visit. 

Bemk  of  JEnffland—the  most  extensive 
banking  institution  in  the  world— situated 
north  of  the  Royal  Exchange:  about  1000 
clerics  are  constantly  employed  here,  at 
salaries  ranging  from  ^0  to  $6000  per  an- 
num. The  bnfldings  are  rather  low,  and 
peculiar  in  appearance;  they,  with  the 
ooorta,  include  an  area  of  about  eight  acres. 
Many  of  the  offices  are  open  to  visitors,  but 
the  prirates  ones  can  only  be  visited  by 
an  order  from  a  director :  the  most  inter- 
esting apartments  are  the  bullion  office, 
weighing  office,  treasury,  and- the  apart- 
ment where  the  bank-notes  are  printed : 
here  is  a  steam-engine,  which  moves  print- 
ing-machines,  plate-presses,  etc.,  and,  from 
ha  beantiful  movement,  forms  a  very  inter- 
oting  sight. 

Gmend  Potl^4jffiee^  St.  Martin Vle-grand, 
is  a  spacioos  building,  in  Ionic  style,  with 
}/dty  central  portico.  The  establishment 
employs  more  than  20,000  clerks,  carriers, 
etc.,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  about  COO  millions  of  letters  are  de- 
livered annually  — 150  millions  in  Lon- 
don alone.  The  annual  postage  revenue 
anumnU  to  $17,500,000. 

The  principal  Clubs  in  London,  which 
are  mostly  at  West  End,  are  the  Army  and 
Xa9Sh  >A  Pall  Mall ;  the Rfform,  Pall  Mall; 
QtrUom,  Pall  Mall ;  Senior  UnUed  Service, 
Vail  Mall ;  Jwaor  United  Service^  Regent 
Street;  Athewsum,  Camervaihe^  Oriental , 
Union,  and  Garrick.  There  are  some  dozen 
others  of  lesser  note.  Admittance  through 
introduction  by  a  member. 

The  ChMrdiet  being  so  very  numerous, 
nearly  900  in  number,  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  even  a  general  descriptito. 
Those  most  worthy  of  note  after  St.  Paul's 
and  the  Abbey  are  the  following.  Many 
are  remaikable  for  their  antiquity,  and  the 
rest  fixr  architectural  beauties.  A  mong  the 
ionner,  Temple  Church,  Fleet  Street ;  St. 
Savior's,  Sonthwark  (this  is  the  most  im- 
portant church  on  the  Surrey  side);  St. 
MargareVs,  Westminster.  Bow  Ckitrch  is 
located  in  a  very  conspicuous  position  on 
the  south  side  of  Cheapside,  and  has  a  spire 
uf  extreme  beauty,  designed  by  Sir  Chris- 


topher Wren.  The  consecration  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  takes  place  here.  St. 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  attractive  on  ac- 
count of  its  Doric  portico.  St.  George\«, 
Hanover  Square,  is  remarkable  for  the  nu- 
merous weddings  which  occur  here.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  distinguished  himself  in 
the  designs  of  churches,  having  built  fifty- 
three  since  the  time  of  the  great  fire.  Of 
the  more  recent  structures,  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  is  St.  Stephen's,  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  erected  at  the  expense  of  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts.  On  Sunday  a  most  ex- 
quisite choral  service  is  performed.  St. 
Marylebone,  in  the  Marylebone  Road,'  is 
elaborately  finished,  and  the  services  here 
are  very  impressive.  Among  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  the  most  important  is 
St.  George's  Cathedral,  near  the  Bethlehem 
Hospital :  it  is  a  massive  Gothic  structure, 
but  has  never  been  finished,  in  consequence 
of  a  deficient  amount  of  funds.  Of  the  sen- 
sation religious  establishments,  however, 
none  can  compete  with  that  of  Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle:  here  the  celebrated  preacher 
entices  the  curious  crowd,  sometimes  num- 
bering four  or  five  thousand.  Whitehall 
Chapel  vf&s  formerly  the  Banqueting  House 
of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  fire  in  1695  it  was  the  only  portion 
of  the  palace  which  escaped  destruction. 
The  present  edifice  was  erected  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  and  is  regarded  as  a  most  in- 
teresting specunen  of  Italian  architecture. 
The  interior  is  about  113  feet  long  and  C6 
wide ;  the  ceiling  was  painted  by  Rubens  in 
memory  of  James  I.  In  front  of  one  of 
the  windows  Charles  I.  suffered  death  on 
the  scaffold. 

The  3Iantiona  of  NdbiHty  are  less  elabo- 
rate and  more  comfortable  in  England  than 
any  where  else :  great.attention  is  paid  to 
extreme  ease  and  luxury  in  all  domestic 
arrangements.  Apdey  House,  at  the  comer 
of  Piccadilly  and  Hyde  Park,  is  associated 
strictly  with  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  resided  here.  The  most 
important  room  is  that  facing  Hyde  Park, 
containing  seven  windows;  here  the  cele- 
brated Waterloo  banquets  were  held,  at 
which  the  Great  Duke  presided  from  the 
year  1816  until  1852,  on  the  18th  day  of 
June.  Northumberland  House,  with  its  fine 
front  and  carved  lion,  is  the  most  noble- 
looking,  and  Stafford  House  (built  by  tbo 
Duke  of  York,  and  named  after  the  Earl 
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of  Stafford,  in  considention  of  fab  having 
loaned  the  money  to  complete  it)  the  most 
pleasantly  located  of  all  the  mansions. 
Grosvenor  House  possesses  the  Grotvenor 
Galiery^  in  which  collection  are  four  of 
Rabens's  choice  works ;  the  cost  of  the  se- 
ries was  $50,000.  Bridgetaater  House  con- 
tains a  rare  collection  of  paintings,  which 
are  of  great  value.  Lansdowne  House,  in 
Berkley  Square,  also  contains  some  good 
paintings  and  sculpture.  There  are  other 
residences  almost  as  attractive  lacking  title, 
such  as  Baron  liothschild's,  near  Apsley 
House ;  Mr.  Holford's,  in  Park  Lane,  etc. 
Some  of  the  buildings  used  as  GovenvnetU 
Offices  are  very  fine,  particularly  the  Treas- 
ury at  Whitehall. 

The  Places  of  Amusement  in  London  are 
very  numerouji.  The  Opera-bouse,  in  Hay- 
market,  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  (he  lar- 
gest in  Europe.  The  Opera-house  in  Cov- 
ent  Garden  is  open  during  the  season. 
The  prices  for  admittance  are  much  higher 
than  on  the  Continent  or  in  our  own  coun- 
try. See  daily  papers.  The  Theatres  are 
Drury  Lane,  Haymarket,  Adelphi,  Olym- 
pic, Lyceum,  Princess's,  Strand,  Sadler's 
Wells,  Surrey,  Victoria,  French  Theatre, 
Marylebone,  and  Astley's :  at  this  last  you 
see  the  best  horsemanship  in  the  world. 
The  prices  vary  from  five  English  shillings 
(boxes)  to  one  English  shilling  (pit). 

The  principal  Cemeteries  of  London  are 
tho  Woking  Necropolis,  Brompton,  Tower 
Hamlets,  Victoria  Park,  Abney  Park,  Nor- 
wood, and  Kensal  Green.  Among  tho  per- 
sons interred  in  the  latter  was  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  and  the  Princess  Sophia,  Sydney 
Smith,  Thomas  Hood,  John  Murray,  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  the  children  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  The  most  remarkable  and  elab- 
orate tombs  are  those  of  Ducrow,  Soyer, 
and  St.  John  Lonor.  There  is  a  law  now 
in  London  forbidding  interments  in  the 
church-yards;  nevertheless,  some  of  the 
burial-grounds  are  very  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  past  recollections,  such  as  Bun- 
hill  Fields,  for  there  lie  the  remains  of  John 
Bunyan,  George  Fox,  John  Owen,  and  oth- 
ers. The  Woking  Necropolis  is  a  very 
beautiful  burial-ground,  something  in  the 
style  of  our  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  de- 
cidedly the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  in 
tho  vicinity  of  London.  It  is  reached  by 
rail. 

The  Bridges  of  London,  by  means  of 
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which  commnnlcation  exists  between  tha 
northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  me- 
tropolis, are  quite  numerous.  The  London 
Bndffs  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  bridges 
in  the  world,  built  of  granite,  with  iivo 
arches.  Waterloo  Bridffe  surpasses  all  the 
others  in  magnificence,  and  the  WeMmm" 
ster  is  also  very  beantlfuL 

Newffote  prison  Is  well  worth  a  visit  by 
the  curious  in  such  matters.  It  ought 
to  be  especially  so  to  our  Pennsylvaniji 
Ariends,the  founder  of  their  state,  William 
Penn,  ha\dng  done  penance  there. 

The  Busfol  Zook^ical  Gardens,  situated 
in  Regent's  Park,  should  be  visited  by  all 
strangers.  It  is  one  of  the  **  institutions'* 
of  London.  Admittance,  one  English  shil- 
ling ;  open  from  nine  o'clock  until  sunset. 
The  refreshing  little  lakes  are  bordered  by 
exotics,  ornamental  trees,  and  shrubs ;  neat 
little  thatched  cottages,  almost  enveloped 
in  the  running  woodbine,  wafting  sweet 
odors,  intersperse  the  most  romantic  parts : 
here  the  birds  are  busily  engaged  executing 
their  trills  and  echoes,  and  filling  the  per- 
fumed air  with  heavenly  music.  Follow- 
ing  the  serpentine  walks,  we  meet  tho 
abode  of  the  bears,  monkeys,  and  other  an- 
imals, which,  as  a  collection,  is  the  best  in 
England. 


The  principal  Plecuure-ifardens  of  London 
were  Vauxhall  and  Cremome;  but, alas! 
the  former  no  longer  exists ;  the  spot  that 
knew  it  once  is  now  covered  over  with 
buildings,  and  is  no  more  the  resort  of  the 
gay,  and  the  scene  of  numerous  cases  of 
intrigues  and  assignations,  which  are  re- 
corded as  occurring  hare  between  celebra- 
ted persons.  Tom  Brown,  in  his  Amuse- 
ments, says,  "The  ladies  that  have  an  in- 
clination to  be  private  take  delight  in  the 
close  walks  of  Spring  Gardens,  where  both 
sexes  meet,  and  mutually  serve  one  another 
asguides  to  lose  their  way ;  and  the  wind- 
ings and  turnings  in  the  little  wildernesses 
are  so  intricate,  that  the  most  experienced 
mothers  have  often  lost  themselves  in  look- 
ing for  their  daughters. ' '    Mrs.  Frail  says, 
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Ib  Congr»ve'«  play  of  Love  for  Love,  "A 
great  piece  of  business  to  go  to  Covent  Gar- 
den Square  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  a 
torn  with  one's  friend !  If  I  had  gone  to 
Knightsbridge,  or  Chelsea,  or  to  Spring 
Oardena  (Vauxhall),  or  to  Bam  Elms,  with 
■  roan  alone,  something  might  have  been 
said."  The  wallEs  in  Vauxhall  were  very 
beaotifal,  especially  at  night,  when  niumi- 
nated  wHh  its  nomeroos  lamps.  The  ftu- 
grancy  of  the  flowers,  its  shady  nooks  and 
bowers,  and  the  delightful  music,  all  ren- 
dered it  a  desirable  place  in  summer  to 
while  away  an  hour. 

Crtmome  Gardens, — ^These  gardens,  sit- 
uated at  Chelsea,  may  be  reached  by  the 
omnibuses,  which  run  through  Piccadilly 
all  day.  They  formerly  belonged  to  Lord 
Crcmome,  and  are  most  tastefully  laid  out 
with  flower-beds,  and  ornamented  with 
statues  and  little  bowers,  where  reA^sh- 
ments  are  procured.  In  the  evening  the 
Gardeoa  are  illuminated,  and  various  per- 
formances are  offered  to  visitors,  such  as 
ballets  and  pantomimes,  in  the  little  thea- 
tre, and  fire-works,  rope-dancing,  and  some- 
times a  circus,  with  the  customaiy  perform- 
ing monkeys,  dogs,  etc.  One  of  the  great 
attractions  is  the  invisible  Sibyl,  who  will, 
for  a  small  compensation,  relate  the  events 
of  the  past  and  future,  and  satisfy  the  cu- 
rious upon  the  most  ambiguous  subjects. 
Among  the  attractions  also  is  tlie  celebra- 
ted dancing  platform,  where  the  polka, 
waltz,  and  quadrilles  are  directed  in  an 
artistic  manner  by  competent  musicians. 
Dinner  a  la  carte  can  l>e  obtained  from 
noon  until  night  at  the  hotel  which  opens 
into  the  Gardens. 

Xew  GcprdenSy  in  addition  to  the  above, 
is  also  a  delightful  spot :  it  can  be  reached 
in  summer  by  steamer  every  half  hour,  or 
by  omnibuses  from  the  city.  The  most  at- 
tractive object  at  Kew  is  the  celebrated 
BotarUe  Gardens,  extending  over  75  acres 
of  ground.  The  plants  are  of  the  rarest 
qoality,  arranged  and  labeled  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hooker.  The  gr&xt  palm-hmise  con- 
tains exotics  reaching  to  a  height  of  60 
feet.  An  inclosed  conservatory,  twice  as 
large  as  the  palm-house,  is  now  being  con- 
structed, and  a  lake  is  being  formed  which 
communicates  with  the  Thames  by  a  tun- 
nel under  the  river  terrace.  This  delight- 
ful spot  is  open  to  the  public  every  after- 
noon, Sundays  included. 

D2 


There  are  numerous  other  places  of 
amusement  for  young  men  who  wish  to  see 
**life,'*  such  as  the  Casino,  Argyle  Rooms, 
Judge  and  Jury,  Coal-hole,  Cider-cellars, 
and  Evans's,  which  we  should  mention 
were  we  preparing  a  Guide-book  for  them ; 
but  we  are  writing  only  for  the  staid  trav- 
elers in  search  of  valuable  information, 
and  will  not  mention  these  haunts  of  the 

It  would  be  well  to  endeavor  to  be  in  Lon- 
don in  the  early  part  of  June,  to  witness 
the  "  Derby  Day."  The  races  take  place 
at  Epsom.  The  houses  of  Parliament  are 
alwa^'s  closed  on  the  day  of  the  races,  and 
a  general  *^  Fourth  of  July"  pervades  the 
city.  To  visit  the  course  there  are  several 
ways.  If  with  a  party,  say  six  persons,  by 
all  means  go  in  **  style" — coach  and  four^ 
with  outriders.  This,  with  your  ticket  to 
the  stand,  will  cost  from  $10  to  $12  each. 
Of  course,  you  will  carry  a  lunch  with  you. 
If  alone,  you  may  take  your  chance  in  a 
public  conveyance,  or  take  the  train  for 
Epsom  fh>m  Waterloo  Bridge. 

On  the  Ascot  Cup  Day  the  queen  and  roy- 
al family  generally  visit  the  course.  Ascoi 
is  five  miles  from  Windsor,  and  the  road 
through  which  you  pass  is  one  of  surpass* 
ing  loveliness. 


One  of  the  sights  of  London  is  Cooent 
Garden  Market,  which,  as  early  as  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  alive  with 
dealers  in  fhiit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  of 
the  choicest  description. 

Carrio^hire  in  London  is  fbll  as  ex- 
pensive as  in  New  York,  although  the 
**  style*'  of  the  former  is  far  superior  to  the 
latter.  A  handsome  brougham  and  pair, 
with  coachman  in  livery,  will  cost  from 
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(50  to  (75  per  week,  including  the  pour 
hcire  of  the  coachman ;  the  same  establiah- 
ment  per  day  from  $8  to  $10.  This  style 
of  carriage,  however,  is  superseded  by.  the 
cabs,  which  are  of  two  different  kinds — 
the  *' four-wheelers"  and  the  **  Hansoms" 
(named  after  the  patentee) — ^which  accom- 
modate two  persons.  The  prices  are  2$, 
per  hour  for  one  or  two  persons,  and  6<^. 
additional  for  every  extra  person,  and  6df. 
for  eveiy  additional  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  OmnibuMS  of  London  convey  you 
east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Before  leav- 
ing London,  be  certain  you  visit  the  im- 
mense brewery  of  Barclay  and  Perkins :  it 
is  one  of  the  **  institutions,"  Justly  celebra- 
ted. 

In  England,  nearly  all  places  of  interest 
are  closed  against  gratuitous  admissions ; 
consequently,  while  our  average  of  $5  per 
day  will  suffice  for  the  Continent,  (2  addi- 
tional had  better  be  added  for  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain. 

Travelers  should  not  fail  to  be  provided 
with  Bradshaw's  British  and  Continental 
Boilway  and  Steam  Navigation  Guides, 
published  monthly  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Adams, 
No.  69tFleet  Street,  who  will  also  give  ev- 
ery information  to  American  travelers  in 
Europe  on  their  calling  at  his  office.  There 
are  numerous  articles  for  which  England 
is  celebrated,  both  for  quality  and  cheap- 
ness, which  are  very  essential  to  the  trav- 
eler, which  may  be  bought  at  this  estab- 
lishment; also  traveling-bags,  maps,  wa- 
ter-proof coats,  dictionaries  of  all  the  for- 
eign languages,  with  all  the  different  Hand- 
books, including  ^^Harper^s  UtJoMiOok  fur 
Travelers," 

For  the  purchase  of  pocket  telescopes 
and  perspective  glasses  for  field  use,  one  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  traveler,  or 
any  article  in  the  optician  line,  the  house 
of  Gould  &  Porter,  late  Carey,  181  Strand, 
established  over  one  hundred  years,  can 
be  strongly  recommended.  Their  opera- 
glosses  have  also  a  great  reputetion,  being 
highly  recommended  in  the  London  Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 

One  of  the  best  tailoring  establishments 
in  London  (and  clothing  is  remarkably 
cheap  in  England)  is  that  of  H.  L.  Mar- 
shall &  Co.,  No.  516  New  Oxford  Street, 
near  the  British  Museum.  The  goods  of 
this  house  are  of  the  best  quality,  cheap, 
and  made  with  the  utmost  promptitude. 
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We  can  cordially  recommend  their  trav* 
eling-suits,  which  they  get  up  at  tweo^- 
four  hours'  notice. 

One  of  the  principal  excunions  ftom 
I^ndon  (and  much  better  for  3*ou  to  miss 
London  than  miss  it)  is  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham,  which  we  do  not  think  is 
surpassed,  as  an  interesting  excursion,  Uk- 
ing  into  consideration  the  works  of  Nature 
and  of  art  there  to  be  seen,  with  the  beau- 
tiful surroundings,  by  any  in  England  or 
the  Continent.  We  would  strongly  advise 
not  only  making  the  excursion  and  spend- 
ing a  day,  but  taking  your  luggage  and 
spending  three  or  four  days,  for  this  rea- 
son :  Nearly  all  the  beautiful  buildings  one 
sees  on  the  Continent  are  better  apprecia- 
ted if  one  understands  the  stvle  of  archi- 
tecture  to  which  they  belong,  and  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  other  spot  where  one  can 
sit  and  see  before  him,  in  all  their  splendor, 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  all  the 
different  styles,  a  few  davs*  attention  to 
which  will  put  him  in  possession  of  knowl- 
edge never  to  be  forgotten,  and  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  during  every  hour  of  his  trav- 
els. Wt  will  describe  the  different  courts 
in  the  order  in  which  tiiey  come.  A  fine 
family  hotel  (the  Cr^^stal  Palace)  adjoins 
the  palace,  where  families  or  single  gentle- 
men can  be  provided  with  rooms  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  looking  out  on  a  landscape 
rarely  equaled  in  Great  Britain.  M'e  would 
decidedly  prefer  this  for  a  few  weeks*  res- 
idence to  any  other  part  of  England.  Con- 
veyances to  the  city  every  hour ;  time,  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  dinner  served  up  to 
parties  in  the  lawn-rooms  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Hotel  have  thrown  Richmond  and 
Greenwich  in  the  shade. 

To  reach  Sydenham  you  take  the  cars 
at  London  Bridge  Stetion.  The  fare,  in- 
cluding price  of  adifission  to  the  palace, 
first  class,  2t.  6d, ;  second  class,  2t,  The 
view  from  the  palace  is  one  of  the  moet 
lovely  in  Great  Britain,  or  perhaps  the 
world — ^that  is,  teking  into  consideration 
ito  immediate  surroundings.  The  gardens 
are  most  delightAil ;  their  beautiful  walks, 
serpentine  streams,  statues,  fountains,  and 
lawns,  render  it  unsurpassable.  There  is 
a  portion  of  the  building  appropriated  to 
tropical  trees  and  plants;  to  courts  of 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  sculpture ; 
to  courts  of  Assyria,  Alhambra,  Germany, 
end  Italy ;  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of 
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all  the  great  sculptors  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  times ;  and  those  who  can  not  visit 
Florence  and  Rome  to  see  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  other  great  masters, 
nay  here  see  their  reproduction.  If  Italy 
will  hold  the  originals,  the  best  thing  En- 
gland can  do  is  to  have  most  perfect  copies, 
■ad  here  yon  see  them  in  abundance.  Im- 
mense hiiklls,  filled  with  the  productions, 
hoth  natoral  and  mechanical,  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  America ;  picture-galleries,  mu- 
■eoma,  and  refreshment  saloons ;  in  short, 
eveiy  thing  to  please  both  the  eye  and  the 
appetite.  Should  you  visit  the  palace  on 
the  occasion  of  a  concert;  at  which  time 
3000  children  often  siuj;,  and  80,000  per- 
aons  attend,  be  particular  to  leave  early, 
else  you  mky  be  detained  until  midnight 
wattUigfor  an  opportunity  to  return  in  the 
ears.  Should  yon  desire  to  insult  the 
British  public  by  a  bribe  of  half  a  crown  to 
the  conductor  ibr  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
aeat— CAs  tkhiff  has  been  done. 

On  entering  the  palace,  we  proceed 
through  the  south  wing  to  the  main  build- 
ing, passing  through  the  department  of 
lutaral  history,  and,  proceeding  toward  the 
ceatre  of  the  nave,  take  our  stand  oppo- 
site the  screen  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England,  from  which  point  a  fine  view  of 
the  building  in  obtained.  Passing  up  the 
nave,  and  crossing  the  main  entrance,  we 
will  commence  with  the  EgtfptUm  Court, 
which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  being  the 
most  ancient  style  of  architecture  yet  dis- 
coTered,  and  also  from  its  connection  with 
Biblical  history :  passing  up  the  avenue  of 
lioos,  we  observe  the  outer  walls  and  col- 
umns of  a  temple,  the  capitak  or  heads  of 
which  are  carved  to  illustrate  the  palm  and 
pspyrus,  the  latter  in  its  various  stages 
fiom  the  bud  to  the  full-blown  flower. 
The  earliest  piece  of  architecture  in  the 
ptlaoe,  dating  back  as  far  aa  1660  B.C.,  is 
ft  copy  of  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan.  It  is  of 
gnat  value,  as  it  exhibits  the  first  order 
of  Egyptian  columns,  and  undoubtedly  fur- 
nished the  Greeks  with  the  model  of  their 
«arly  Doric.  As  we  pass  out  we  perceive 
the  beautiful  portico  ih)m  the  island  of 
Philde :  within  is  the  remarkable  statue  of 
^«  Egyptian  Antinous.  As  we  proceed 
on  to  the  right,  in  a  recess  is  the  model  of 
the  Temple  of  Aboo  Simbel,  cut  in  the  side 
of  a  tock  in  Nubia :  it  was  taken  from  the 
Han  of  Columns  commenced  by  Qsiris  the 


First,  and  completed  by  his  son,  Barneses 
the  Great,  about  1170  B.C. 

The  Greek  Court.  —  After  leaving  the 
grand,  vet  gloomy  Egyptian  architecture, 
it  is  delightful  to  wander  among  the  speci- 
mens of  Greek  art — delicately,  yet  finely 
proportioned ;  graceful  in  form ;  simple, 
and  yet  of  great  strength.  The  specimens 
which  we  here  find  are  from  the  late  peri- 
od of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  court  repre- 
sents mo£;tl3'  portions  of  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter at  Nemea,  built  about  400  years  B.C. 
Among  the  statues  we  recognize  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Greek  school. 
The  celebrated  Venus  of  Milo,  unrivaled 
as  to  its  beauty  of  the  female  form ;  the 
Laocoon  ;  Ariadne,  from  the  Vatican  ; 
Sleeping  Faun;  Farnese  Juno,  and  tho 
Discobolus,  from  the  Vatican.  In  this 
court  is  the  far-famed  Niobe  group,  from 
Florence,  ono  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  Greek  art;  also  the  Belvi- 
dere  Torso,  from  the  Vatican ;  tho  heav- 
enly Psyche,  from  the  Museum  at  Naples ; 
tho  celebrated  Venus  de  Medici ;  and  busts 
of  the  Greek  orators,  philosophers,  gener- 
als, statesmen,  etc.  As  we  approach  tho 
Roman  Cowrt,  tho  most  attractive  feature 
is  the  arch :  on  entering,  wo  come  into  an 
apartment  where  the  walls  are  colored  in 
imitation  of  porphyry  and  malachite. 
Among  the  sculpture  here  is  the  magnifi- 
cent Venus  Aphrodite,  from  the  Capitol, 
Rome ;  statue  of  Drixsus,  from  Naples ;  the 
Venus  Callipygos,  from  Naples ;  the  Apol- 
lo Belvidere  and  the  Diana,  from  the  Lou- 
vre. After  leaving  this  court,  we  pass 
into  tho  superb  Alkambra  Court:  tho  por- 
tion of  architecture  here  represented  is  tho 
fiimous  Court  of  Lions,  Tribunal  of  Justice, 
Divan  and  Hall  of  tho  Abencerrages.  Tho 
fountain  in  the  centre  is  supported  by  lions, 
from  which  the  court  takes  its  name.  Pass- 
ing through  the  tropical  division  and  across 
the  transept,  we  approach  the  Astyrian 
Court,  which,  with  its  brilliant  coloring,  its 
immense  halls,  and  peculiar  ornaments, 
strikes  one  as  being  extremely  singular, 
and  yet  highly  interesting.  The  exterior 
front  and  sides  of  the  court  were  taken 
from  the  palace  at  Khorsabad.  Crossing 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave  we  find  the 
Byzantine  Court,  the  external  decorations 
of  which  are  very  beautiful,  not  only  for 
its  mosaic  ornaments,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  Byzantine  art,  but  also  for  its  paints 
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ings  of  illastrious  chaiacterfl  of  that  peri- 
odf  among  which  is  that  of  Charles  the 
Bald  of  France,  and  the  Emperor  Niceph- 
orus  Botoniales  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
cenUti  of  the  coart  is  a  cop}'  of  a  mar- 
ble  fountain  at  Heisterbach,  on  the  Rhine. 
On  either  side  of  the  fountain  are  effigies 
of  King  John,  ICing  Henry,  and  others. 
The  German  MediavcU'w  the  next  court, 
and  is  devoted  exclusively  to  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Germany.  The  cen- 
tre doorway  was  cast  from  a  famous  door- 
way in  Nuremberg.  This  court  contains 
considerable  sculpture  by  most  excellent 
artists,  and  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
German  mediaval  art.  On  entering  the 
JCnffUsh  MeduBval  Court  we  will  notice  the 
magnificent  doorway  from  Rochester  Ca^ 
th^ral.  Here  also  is  a  monument  of  the 
14th  century,  representing  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension  of  Christ :  at  the  foot, 
soldiers  are  on  guard  sleeping;  in  the  cen- 
tre is  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  bearing 
his  cross,  and  at  his  feet  the  three  Mar}'s 
in  adoration ;  alx>ve  is  represented  the  As- 
cension, and  the  apostles  standing  around. 
The  other  monuments  of  interest  are  those 
of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  from  Hereford 
Cathedral;  Edward  II.,  from  Gloucester; 
William  of  Wykeham,  from  Winchester ; 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  gilt  armor, 
from  Canterbury  Cathedral;  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  whose  lovely  countenance  can 
not  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  vestibule,  the 
painted  monument  of  John  of  Eltham,  the 
Ardeme  tomb,  monument  of  Henry  IV., 
and  Joan  of  Navarre.  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
and  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick, 
from  St.  Marj'-'s  Church,  Warwick,  are 
among  the  finest  Gothic  specimens  in  En- 
gland. In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  the 
magnificentybn<  from  Walsingham.  The 
Frefu^  and  ItaHan  Medueval  Court  comes 
next,  and  contains  some  specimens  of  art 
by  Giovanni  Pisano  and  his  son  Nino,  also 
Andrea  Orgagna.  The  Menaittance  Cottrt. 
— This  stvle  of  architecture  has  existed 
since  the  3'ear  1420,  at  which  time  Ghi- 
berti  executed  his  wonderful  bronze  doors : 
portraits  of  twelve  of  the  most  celebrated 
patrons  of  art  exist  here,  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Francis  I.  and  Catharine  de' 
Medici ;  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Lncrezia 
Borgia ;  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  Maximil- 
ian of  Germany.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  is  a  fountain  from  the  Chateau  de 
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Gaillon,  in  France,  and  two  bronze  wella 
from  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  This 
court  also  contains  a  copy  of  the  celebra- 
ted gates  from  the  Baptistery  at  Florence, 
called  by  Michael  Angelo  **the  Galea  of 
Paradise."  The  EUzabelkan  Court  con- 
taina  the  monument  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  executed  in  the  oommencement  of 
the  17th  century,  and  is  extremely  chano* 
teristic  of  the  Elizabethan  style ;  also  the 
monuments  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  Mar- 
garet, countess  of  Richmond.  The  Italian 
Court  is  founded  on  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
finest  edifices  in  Rome — the  Famese  Pal- 
ace. In  the  centre  of  the  court  we  find 
the  fountain  **of  the  Tortoisee."  Among 
the  other  objects  of  attnu:tk»n  are  copies 
of  the  celebrated  ft^escoea  of  Raphael  in  the 
Vatican  palace  at  Rome,  The  monumenta 
of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de'  Medici ;  stat- 
ues of  the  Slave ;  Moees,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo ;  the  Pieatji,  in  St.  Peter's,  Rmne ; 
also  the  bronze  door,  by  Sansovino^  from 
St.  Maria's,  Venice.  In  the  vestibnle  to  the 
Italian  Court  are  some  elaborate  mono* 
raents  and  tomba,  exhibiting  the  later  Re- 
naissance style.  Having  visited  the  dif- 
ferent eourts,  and  viewed  the  atyle  of  ar- 
chitecture belonging  to  each,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  great  central  transept,  and 
will  leave  the  reader  to  select  his  fkiture 
course  himself^  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mend his  visiting  the  Pompeian  Court,  de- 
partment of  natural  history,  library  and 
reading-room,  and  the  statues.  The  gal- 
leries are  devoted  to  pictures,  portraits, 
fine  arts,  Indian  collections,  industrial  mu- 
seum, etc  The  botanical  and  tropical  de- 
partments should  also  be  visited.  Upon 
leaving  the  interior  of  the  palace,  a  stroU 
through  the  park  and  gardana,  a  visit  to 
the  arcade  and  rosary,  the  terrace,  the 
fountains — ^particularly  the  large  circular 
one  surrounded  by  white  marble  statues- 
will  prove  extremely  interesting ;  and  the 
view  from  the  top  of  the  broad  flight  of 
steps,  as  you  leave  the  central  transept,  ia 
most  picturesque.  The  surrounding  pic> 
ture  of  natural  scenery  is  truly  lovely^* 
undulating  and  rich  in  hue;  the  back- 
ground is  completed  b}'  a  range  of  blue 
hills,  spires  of  village  churches,  and  cln^ 
tcrs  Of  cottages.  All  who  \isit  Sydenham 
will  agree  that  more  l)eauties  here  exist, 
of  nature  and  of  art,  than  any  where  else 
in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
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Wmdtor  C!Bitfe.-^tartiiig  from  the  Wa- 
taiipo  station  and  passing  through  Rich- 
Boad,  which  we  will  describe  on  our  re- 
tnni,  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  you 
arrive  at  the  favorite  seat  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  past  eight  centu- 
ricj  and  eren  before  Windsor  Castle  was 
ftiaided  by  William  the  Conqueror  the  Sax- 
on kings  resided  on  this  spot.  The  castle 
lies  near  the  town  of  Windsor,  which  con- 
tains some  lOyOOO  inhabitants.  There  are 
seTend  good  hotels  where  yon  may  dine ; 
the  best  are  Star  and  Garter^  CaatU,  and 
Cbr^mee.  If  the  royal  family  be  absent, 
yon  can  Tisit  her  majesty's  private  apart- 
manttf  for  which  purpose  you  must  obtain 
an  order  from  the  lord  chamberlain ;  the 
rest  of  the  castie  may  be  visited  by  an  or- 
dsr  which  can  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Gnn 
4  Co.,  Strand.  The  principal  object  that 
will  attract  the  attention  ii  the  visitor  is 
St  Geofi^'s  Chapel  and  royal  vault.  The 
frit  is  a  very  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic 
vchitacture.  Here  the  marriage  ceremony 
ef  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Al- 
ciaadra  was  perfbrmed  with  great  magnifi- 
cnee.  The  altar  was  arrayed  with  its  gold 
coDmanion  plate  in  massive  rows,  and  the 
csrenumy  perfbrmed  by  a  number  of  prel- 
■tcs,  who  made  the  services  most  impress- 
ive. The  musical  portion  of  the  ceremony 
vas  sweetly  rendered  by  Madame  Jenny 
liad  Goldscfamidt,  who,  with  others,  offered 
^  the  hymn  of  praise  on  this  great  day. 
Ihe  following  is  the  hymn,  which  was  com- 
posed by  the  Prince's  father : 

"Thb  day,  with  Joj-ihl  heiui  and  voice, 
To  heaven  be  raised  a  nation^fl  prayer ; 
Aln^ghty  Father,  deign  to  grant 
Thy  Ueaaing  to  the  wedded  pair. 

*^8o  ihall  no  donds  of  lorrow  dim 
The  siuiBhine  of  their  early  daya; 
But  happineaa  in  endless  round 
Shall  0tfll  encompais  all  their  ways.** 

A  ]dctQie  of  the  grand  ceremony  is  now 
l^ing  painted  by  Mr.  Frith,  for  the  copy- 
v^t  of  which  a  higher  price  has  been  of- 
^'•d  than  has  ever  been  offered  for  any 
i^'l^  picture.  Tenn3r8on,  the  poet-laureate 
«f  Great  Britain,  produced  the  foUowmg 
Asptialode: 

Sei-kittg*8  daughter  from  over  the  aea, 

Alexandra! 

Bttoo^and  Nonnan.  and  Dane  are  we. 

Bat  all  of  ua  Danes  in  onr  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra  1 

wcteoow  her,  thnnden  of  fort  and  oflleet  I 


Welcome  her,  thundering  dieer  of  the  street! 
Welcome  her,  all  things  youthful  and  sweet, 
Scatter  the  bloescm  under  her  feet. 
Break,  hapjiy  land.  In  to  earlier  flowers !    [ers  1 
Make  music,  oh  bird,  in  the  new-badded  bow- 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  is  ours  i 

Warble,  oh  bugle,  and  trumpet  bUre  \ 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  tnnets  and  towers  1 

Flames,  on  the  windy  headiund  flare  I 
Utter  your  Jubilee,  steeple  and  spire  1 

flash,  ye  belU»,  in  the  meny  March  air  I 
Flash,  ye  cltle?,  in  rivers  of  Are ! 
Wtfoome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire, 

Alexandra! 
^^  Sea-king's  daughter,  as  happy  as  fair. 
Blissful  bride  of  ii  blissful  heir. 
Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  sea, 

Ok  joy  to  the  people,  and  Joy  to  the  throne. 

Come  to  u»,  love  us,  and  make  us  your  own ; 
For  Saxon,  or  Dane^  or  Nonnan  we. 
Teuton,  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  b?. 
We  axe  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandn!'* 

In  the  vaidt  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  En- 
gland's  sovereigns,  including  Henry  Till, 
and  his  queen,  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  George 
III.  and  his  queen,  William  lY.  and  his 
queen,  Charles  I.,  and  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte: the  monument  of  the  last  is  verv 
fine.  The  vault  lies  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  chapel.  It  is  in  this  chapel  where  the 
installation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
takes  place.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is 
most  rich  in  decorations  and  works  of  art, 
embracing  pictures,  statuary,  and  bronses. 
The  principid  gallery  in  which  these  works 
are  shown  is  over  500  feet  in  length.  In 
the  centre  of  the  castle  is  situated  the  round 
tower  in  which  James  I.  of  Scotland  was 
confined.  There  is  a  park  surrounding  the 
casLle,  through  which  you  must  drive  or 
walk,  and  visit  Virginia  Water,  Heme's 
Oak,  etc.  At  the  end  ofthe'*  Long  Walk'* 
—  three  miles — notice  the  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  by  West- 
macott. 

A  short  distance  firom  Windsor  is  Frog- 
more,  the  residence  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Kent,  the  queen's  mother. 

EUm^  noted  for  its  college  and  for  the 
many  celebrated  men  who  received  their 
education  there,  lies  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  immediately  opposite  Windsor. 
The  college  was  founded  in  1440  by  Henry 
VI. 

lHckmond.—A  day  may  be  well  spent  in 
an  excursion  first  to  Richmond  Park,  eight 
miles  in,  circumference,  and  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  surrounding  scenery.  The  view 
from  Richmond  Hill,  where  ** lived  a  lass, 
is  probably  onsurpaeeed  in  Great  Britain, 
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From  the  sarnmit  of  tho  hill  maj  be  seen 
Twickenham,  the  spot  where  stood  tbo 
hoase  of  Pope  tho  poet,  and  his  body  is  in- 
terred in  the  church.  Close  by  is  Slrauy- 
berry  H'tUy  once  the  residence  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  and  now  belonging  to  Lady  Walde- 
grave.  Of  course  you  will  dine  at  the 
world>renowned  Star  and  Garter  of  Rich- 
mond.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  most 
delightful,  but  it  it  put  in  your  biU;  dinoeis 
are  exquisite,  prices  in  proportion;  the 
waiters  expect  as  much  as  would  be  con- 
sidered a  good  price  for  a  fair  dinner  in  or- 
dinary places.  Their  prices  are  graduated 
by  the  cost  of  your  dinner — say  20  per  cent 
of  the  whole  cost. 

A  short  walk  or  ride  of  two  miles,  cross- 
ing the  Thames  Bridge,  will  bring  you  to 
HampUm  Conri^  open  free  every  day  except- 
ing Fridays.  This  palace  was  originally 
built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  presented 
it  to  his  sovereign,  Henry  VIII.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Edward  VI.  The  masks  and 
tournaments  of  Philip  and  Hilary,  and  Eliza- 
beth, occurred  here ;  also  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  CromwelVs  daughter  and 
Lord  Falconbury.  The  palace  is  a  splen- 
did structure  of  red  brick,  with  stone  or- 
naments. There  are  portraits  of  many  of 
tho  great  beauties  of  Charles  II.'s  court,  be- 
sides other  paintings  by  many  of  the  old 
masters,  among  them  a  line  picture  of 
Charles  I.  on  horseback  by  Vandyck.  The 
famous  carioonM  of  Raphaiel  were  the  great- 
est attraction  to  foreigners,  but  they  were 
lately  destroyed  by  fire.  Tbe  gardens  are 
the  chief  resort  of  the  citizens.  Here  may 
be  seen  a  vinery  where  there  is  a  grapevine 
ninety  years  old,  and  sometimes  yields  3000 
bunches  of  grapes  in  one  year. 

There  are  numerous  other  excorsionB  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  London,  of  which  our  space 
will  not  permit  a  record. 

The  celebrated  watering-place  of  Brigh- 
toti  lies  60  miles  south  of  London,  and  is 
reached  in  two  hours  by  railway.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  Albiouj  Royal  Yorkj 
Pavilion,  Star  and  Garter,  and  Queen^s  HO' 
id.  It  contains  a  regular  population  of 
75,000.  During  the  watering  season  it 
amounts  to  100,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificently  built  cities  in  the  kingdom. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  tho  Royal  Pavil- 
ion, built  by  George  IV.  when  I'rince  of 
Wales,  and  tho  Town-hall.  Tho  Marino 
Wall  and  Chain  Pier  are  elegant  structures. 
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In  Uie  Promenade  is  a  beautiful  bronze  stat- 
ue of  George  IV.  by  Chantrey.  In  the 
old  church-yard  there  is  a  fine  monument 
erected  tu  the  memory  of  Captain  T.atter- 
sal,  who  assisted  Charles  II.  to  escape  %Stet 
the  battle  of  Worcester. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  between  here  and 
Dieppe.  If  going  back  to  Paris,  you  had 
better  take  this  route. 

Some  forty  miles  from  here  is  the  lovely 
watering«place  of  Haetingt^  near  which  was 
fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Hastings, 
which  transferred  the  crown  of  England 
from  Saxon  to  Norman  heads.  The  8<Mn- 
ery  in  the  vicinity  b  extremely  beantiftal : 
on  a  rocky  cliff,  westward  of  the  town,  ara 
the  remains  of  an  old  dilapidated  castle : 
some  of  the  walls  are  eight  feet  thick. 
Hastings  was  the  birthplace  of  Titus  Oates, 
who  ofiiciated  for  some  time  in  All  Souls' 
Church  as  its  minister. 

An  excursion  to  Bristol,  the  third  com- 
mercial city  in  England,  should  he  made. 
The  distance  by  railway  is  114  miles. 
There  are  several  hotel8-~the  IVkUe  JJon, 
Royal,  and  BcuA.  Bristol  is  a  lai^  com- 
mercial city,  l3ing  chiefly  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  lower  Avon,  possessing  mag- 
nificent docks.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  rise  of  tides  in  the  Bristol  Channel 
and  in  the  river,  the  largest  ships  are  cna* 
bled  to  come  up  to  the  town.  The  build- 
ings are  rather  peculiar,  being  built  with 
gardens  and  terraces  one  above  the  other, 
resembling  an  amphitheatre.  Education- 
al institutions  are  numerous,- and  highly 
appreciated.  The  Bristol  library  is  large 
and  rich  in  varieties  of  literature.  Con- 
tributions to  charitable  institutions  are 
very  extensive,  and  the  poor  are  provided 
for  liberally  and  in  various  ways.  Bristol 
was  the  burthplace  of  many  dbtinguished 
men,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Rob- 
ert Southey,  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  poet, 
Bayley,  the  sculptor,  William  of  Worces- 
ter, the  topographer,  and  Sebastian  Cabot, 
who  discovered  Newfoundland  in  1499. 
The  city  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  war 
of  the  17th  century,  but  was  comparatively 
undisturbed  during  the  war  of  the  Roses. 
Its  castle  was  built  by  the  Eari  of  Glouces- 
ter, brother  to  the  Empress  Matilda. 

A  short  distance  from  here  are  tho  wa- 
terini^-places  of  Clifton  and  Batk.  The 
last  is  a  beautiful  and  very  ancient  town, 
and  has  from  the  earliest  times  attracted 
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attention  by  its  medicinal  springs,  and  is 
l^reatly  resorted  to  by  visitors  in  search  of 
health  and  pleasare.  The  Romans  erect- 
ed batbs  here  as  early  as  A.D.  43.  Many 
of  them  are  in  a  perfect  state.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  Pamp-room,  Assem- 
bly Boildings,  the  King*s  Bath,  and  the 
Abbey  Chnrch.  The  last  contains  numer- 
ous monuments,  among  them  that  of  Beau 
Naab,  formerly  styled  King  of  Bristol ;  Sir 
Walter  Waller ;  and  Qnin,  the  actor.  The 
Ikopulatlon  of  Bath  is  55,000.  Principal 
hotels  are  York  Houae,  Amery't  Hotely  and 
Wkkeffart.  The  town  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Avon,  ten  miles  above  Bris- 
tol. 

Clifton  is  about  one  mile  from  Bristol, 
and  is  a  beautiful  place,  containing  assem- 
bly-rooms, hot  wells,  springs,  and  baths. 
The  principal  hoteb  are  the  HoyeU  and 
Baih  lloteL 

Should  you  wish  to  go  direct  from  York 
to  London  by  the  eastern  route,  the  dis- 
tance is  220  miles,  and  you  pass  through 
the  following  towns :  first, 

i>ofiau/er,  158  miles  from  London,  is 
noted  for  its  races,  held  in  the  third  week 
of  September.  It  contahis  12,000  inhab- 
itants. Principal  hotels  are  New  Angel, 
Memdser,  Jied  IMm,  and  Wouipaek.  This  is 
ooe  of  the  handsomest  and  cleanest  towns 
in  England.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Mansion  House,  Town  Hall,  St.  George's, 
and  Christ's  Church.  Not  much  object  in 
stopping,  unless  during  the  -race  week. 
The  town  is  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
oom-market. 

Newark  conteins  the  remains  of  a  castle 
in  which  King  John  died. 

Peterbormtffk,  a  small  city  of  8000  inhale 
itante,  contains  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
old  cathedral,  in  which  Catharine  of  Atb- 
gon  was  interred ;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  first  buried  here,  but  her  remains  were 
afterward  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  short  distance  from  the  town  is  Milton 
Park,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liam. 

ffuutmffdon  contains  6000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  was  former- 
ly a  Roman  stetion.  The  remains  of  a  cas- 
tle, erected  by  Edward  in  917,  are  still  vis- 
ible. It  contains  a  town  hall,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  theatre. 

One  mile  fh)m  the  town  is  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  which  formerly 


[  belonged  to  the  Cromwell  family.  A  short 
distance  farther  is  Brampton  Park,  the 
handsome  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester. 

Cambri^  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
but  derives  its  present  celebrity  from  its 
University,  which  embraces  seventeen  col- 
leges and  four  halls.  There  was  a  castle 
built  here  by  William  the  Conqueror,  but 
nothing  now  remains  but  its  gate-house. 
The  entire  town  is  embosomed  in  woods, 
and  but  little  of  it  can  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  conteins  a  population  of  28,000. 
The  principal  hotels  are  Univermity  Arms, 
Bed  Lion,  Bull,  and  [Voolpack.  Visit  the 
magnificent  Senate-house  belonging  to  the 
University,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Observ- 
atory, and  Botenical  Gardens.  The  prin- 
cipal churches  are  All  Saints*,  Great  St. 
Mary's,  and  Great  St.  Stephen's.  The  last 
conteins  a  tomb  erected  in  honor  of  Cap- 
tain Cook.  The  town  is  supplied  with  wa- 
ter conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  fount- 
ain three  miles  distent.  It  is  indebted  for 
this  improvement  to  a  celebrated  horse- 
hirer  named  Hobson,  who  insisted,  when 
hiring  horses  to  the  students,  that  they 
should  teke  them  in  order,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  famous  proverb  of  "Hobson's 
choice." 

If  you  purpose  taking  the  Havre  steam- 
er at  Southampton,  make  your  arrango- 
mento  to  spend  two  or  three  days  visiting 
Porttmouih  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
former  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  En- 
gland, and  one  of  the  principal  sea-ports  in 
the  English  Channel.  It  conteins,  in  ad- 
dition to  Gosport,  on  the  western  entrance 
to  the  harb4v,  extensive  store-houses  and 
work-shops,  for  the  supply  of  every  article 
required  for  the  use  of  the  nav}\  They 
are  both  strongly  fortified,  and  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  defenses  of  the  country. 
Here  may  be  seen  Nelson's  flag-ship,  the 
old  "Victory." 

The  Ide  of  \S^ht  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
its  natural  features— diversified  with  hills, 
dales,  woods,  towns,  villages,  and  gentle- 
men's villas— and  is  universally  consider- 
ed the  garden  of  England.  It  is  particu- 
larly dis^nguished  for  the  mildness  of  its 
climate.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
covered  with  woods,  but  the  ship-building 
of  Portsmouth  soon  exhausted  them.    The 
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capital  of  the  island  is  Nowport,  beautiful- 
ly situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens, groves,  and  orchards.  It  contains 
over  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  alx>ut 
four  miles  from  Cowes,  where  you  are  land- 
ed by  the  steamer. 

In  the  villas  of  Carisbrooke,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Newport,  stand  the  his- 
torical ruins  of  Carisbrooke  Ccutle.  To  this 
place  Charles  I.  fled  from  Hampton  Court, 
and  was  afterward  confined  in  the  castle, 
fh>m  whence  he  endeavored  several  times 
to  escape, «nd  here  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
died.  A  short  distance  firom  Newport  u 
Osborne  Houte,  the  residence  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  finest  establishment  on  the 
island  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Tarborough  at 
Appuldercombe,  about  seven  miles  from 
Newport.  Tlie  mansion  contains  some  ex- 
cellent pictures,  drawings,  and  statues.  It 
will  be  necessaiy  to  procure  ticliets  of  ad- 
mission at  Newport. 

If  you  have  time  while  at  Southampton, 
walk  to  Netley  Abbey — the  scenery  is  most 
magnificent;  also  visit  the  New  Forest; 
notice  the  stone  that  marks  the  spot  where 
William  Rufus  was  killed  by  the  arrow  shot 
by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel :  sixty-five  thousand 
acres  still  belong  to  the  crown.  Principal 
hotels  at  Southampton  are  Jioyal  and  Dol* 
phin. 

From  London  to  Paris  via  Folkstone, 
Boulogne,  and  Amiens,  is  decidedly  the 
best  route.  Fare  f  12  50, 1st  class.  The 
fare  is  the  same  via  Calais  and  Dover ;  via 
New  Haven  and  Dieppe  cheaper,  but  not 
so  comfortable. 

Folkstone  contains  a  population  of  7000, 
and  an  elegant  hotel.  It  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  importance  since  the  opening  of 
the  Southeastern  BaUway.  Dr.  William 
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Harvey,  who  immortalized  himself  by  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
was  a  native  of  this  town. 

The  ordinary  time  in  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel to  Folkstone  is  1  hour  and  40  minutes, 
and  from  Folkstone  to  I.<ODdon  2^  hours. 

Bouioffne  (sur  Her)  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Lianne,  and  contains  a 
population  of  82,000.  The  hotels  are  H. 
du  Nord^  H,  des  Bains,  and  H.  de  Londre, 
Boulogne  derives  its  great  importance  from 
its  proximity  to  the  shores  of  England,  and 
being  on  the  great  line  of  travel  between 
London  and  Paris.  Nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  population  is  English,  and  every  other 
person  you  meet  speaks  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  every  other  sign  you  see  is 
written  in  English.  During  the  bathing 
season  the  visitors  from  England  and  the 
different  parts  of  France  are  very  numer- 
ous. On  one  side  of  the  harbor  may  be 
seen  the  circular  basin  excavated  by  Na- 
poleon to  contain  the  flat^iottomed  boata 
intended  to  convey  his  army  of  invasion 
to  England.  The  Musenm.  library,  and 
Cathedral  are  the  principal  objects  of  at- 
traction. 

Amiens  is  finelv  situated  on  the  River 
Somme,  and  contains  60,000  inhabitants. 
The  hotels  are  //.  de  France  ei  d'Angletem 
and  H.  du  Rkme,  The  principal  object  of 
attraction  here  is  the  Cathedral,  which  is 
one  of  th'e  finest  on  the  Continent,  and  well 
deserving  a  visit.  Among  the  relics  is  the 
genuine  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  boulevard  which 
forms  a  delightful  promenade.  Among  the 
numerous  celebrities  to  whom  Amiens  has 
given  birth  are  Peter  the  Hermit,  preach- 
er of  the  first  Cmsade,  and  Gabrielle  d*Es- 
tr6e8,  the  fiivorite  mistress  of  Henry  IV. 
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HAVRE. 

Ir  Tisitiiig  Puis  by  the  way  of  Havre, 
joar  baggage  is  taken  to  the  GuBtom- 
hoDse  and  examined.  Any  clothing  which 
haa  not  been  worn  is  subject  to  daty.  If 
ymi  have  any  articles  which  are  subject  to 
duty  and  do  not  declare  them,  they  are  lia^ 
ble'to  confiscation.  Yonr  baggage  will  be 
conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  city — ^from  50 
to  fOO  lbs. — ^for  one  fVanc.  Near  the  Cns- 
tom-bonae  is  the  Police-office,  where  you 
win  find  your  passport.     Ko  charge. 

£rote&.— The  IIoUl  de  V Europe,  in  Rue 
de  Paris,  is  the  best  in  the  city ;  rooms 
from  60  cents  to  ^2  per  day;  breakfast,  h 
la,  earie ;  dinner,  uAle  d'hSte^lb  cents.  H6- 
tel  Frutcati,  situated  on  the  sea-shore  out- 
side the  walls.  It  has  an  excellent  table 
(TA^e,  reading-room,  and  warm  baths; 
also  magnificent  views  from  all  parts  of 
the  house. 

Havrr,  formerly  Havre  de  Grace,  is  a 
strongly  fortified  commercial  sea-port,  con- 
taintng  a  population  of  sevent^^'-flve  thou- 
sand souls,  that  is,  taking  the  ])opulation 
of  Havre  proper  and  the  suburbs  of  In- 
goaville  and  Graville.  It  is,  next  to  Har- 
aeilles,  the  most  important  city  in  Prance, 


commercially  viewed.  The  harbor  is  the 
best  on  this  part  of  the  French  coast.  It 
consists  of  throe  basins,  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  the  outer  port  by  four 
locks,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
500  ships.  The  town  was  founded  by 
Francis  I.  in  1516,  but  owes  its  prosperity 
to  Louts  XVI.  Some  authors  say  it  was 
founded  by  Louis  XII.  in  1509.  There 
are  numerous  steam  packets  fffjing  be- 
tween Havre  and  all  the  ports  of  France, 
United  States,  England,  Russia,  and  Hol- 
land; in  fact,  the  commerce  of  Havre, 
which  may  be  called  the  port  of  Paris,  is 
connected  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
has  no  monuments,  and  few  fine  public 
buildings,  and,  being  a  modem  town,  has 
but  few  historical  associations.  Its  citadel 
was  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  in  it 
in  1650  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  Prince 
Cond6  and  Longueville,  were  imprisoned. 
On  the  prostration  of  Mazarin  from  power 
they  regained  their  lil)erty.  It  was  from 
Havre  that  Richmond  embarked  with 
troops  furnished  by  Charles  VIII.  to  meet 
Richard  on  Bosworth  Field.  Every  reader 
of  Shakspeare  knows  the  result.  Ila^To 
is  also  the  birthplace  of  Madame  do  la 


*  Currmeif.—In  Fcmnce  and  Belgiuin  the  eurreocy  Ih  /ranee  and  eetiHmee :  lfnme=1(i9  ren- 
times=1Sl  cents.  American  tmvelera  generally  call  one  franc  twenty  centii;  ifc  coeta  them  thnt. 
Althoo^  the  franc  and  centime  are  the  legal  currency  in  all  commercial  traneactions,  the  sotr, 
wtiSeh  \m  about  equal  to  one  cent,  Is  usual  In  ordinary  trade.  Twenty  of  them  are  worth  one  fmnr, 
•ad  U  will  be  well  to  note  the  difference.  You  fiear  at  centimes,  but  hardly  ever  see  them.  Five 
of  this  coin  make  one  sou. 

The  French  have  adopted  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  We  give  those  parts  of 
It  whieh  are  of  speelal  uee  to  travelers. 

Weiffkte.—TlM  unit  Is  the  fframnu^  which  Is  the  weight  of  the  lOOlh  part  of  a  metre  of  distilled 
water  at  Uie  temperature  of  melting  ice.    It  is  equal  to  15.434  grains  Troy.    Hence, 

1  Gramme 15}  grains  Troy,  nearly. 

1  Decagramme  (10  grammes) 5}  dmms  Avoirdupois,  nearly. 

1  llcct^rammo  (100      "      ) 3}  ounces  "  " 

1  KUoBramme  aOOO       "      ) 2^  poimds         "  ** 

1  MyrUgramroe  (10,000  grammes 22        ''  ^^  '^ 

Meamaree.—The  metre  is  the  unit  This  is  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  earth^a 
Bieridian.    It  is  equal  to  about  C0.370  inches.    Hence, 

1  Metre 3    T-et  3  inches,  nearly. 

1  Hectometre  (100  metres) C2S     "    nearly. 

1  Kfloinctre  (1000       "     )  (3280  feet) j  mile,  " 

1  Myrfametre  (10,000  metres) Gt  miles,  *^ 

The  metre  Is  the  basis  of  all  measures  of  Capacity ;  thus  the  Utre  is  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of 

a  metre,  equal  to  if!^ths  of  a  gallon— a  little  less  than  a  quart. 

On  all  Kreneb  raiiwaya,  30  kllogrammos  (60  Ih*.)  of  baggage  are  allowed  to  every  flrst-clasa  pas- 
senger ;  ft>r  all  over  that  you  pay  extra.  At  certain  Intervals  there  are  refreshment-rooms,  which 
are  fiir  superior  to  tho««e  of  any  other  country,  more  efpncially  those  on  the  road  between  Ua^'rQ 
and  Paris.  Yon  can  have  a  dhmer  served  at  many  of  them  almost  equal  to  *'  Philippe's"  or  tho 
^^  Trob  F^rea.**    In  fact,  the  general  provisions  made  for  railroad  travelers  in  this  country  are 
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Fayette,  In  1562  the  leader  of  the  Hu- 
(nienots,  Prince  of  Condc,  put  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth in  possession  of  the  town,  and  the 
command  devolved  u|M)n  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. It  was  besieged  by  Montmorency 
with  vastly  superior  numbers.  Warwick 
held  out  until  three  fourths  of  the  entire 
-garrison  were  slain,  when  he  himself  was 
shot  in  the  breast :  immediately  after  the 
place  surrendered.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous buildings  in  the  city  is  the  thea- 
tre, situated  in  Place  Louis  XVL,  at  the 
end  of  th^bajssin  da  commerce.  There  is 
also  a  very  fine  commercial  club  here,  call- 
ed the  Cercle  du  Commerce.  Strangers  may 
be  introduced  by  members.  All  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  papers  are  kept  there. 
Steamers  are  leaving  almost  daily  for  the 
following  places:  London,  Southampton, 
llarflcur,  Cherbourg,  Dunkirk;  to  Rot- 
terdam and  Hamburg  twice  a  week;  to 
Copenhagen,  St.  Petersburg,  and  New 
York  twice  a  month.  You  should  by  no 
means  leave  Havre  without  ascending  the 
hill  of  Ingonville ;  the  view  is  very  mag- 
nificent. From  there  you  may  see,  near 
Cape  la  H6ve,  the  rocks  that  were  the  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  Bcmardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
author  of  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  who  was 
bom  in  Havre.  Paris  lies  108  miles  S.E. 
of  Havre,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  rail- 
road. Fare,  first  class,  27  f.  85  c.  Dis- 
tance 143  miles.  Trains  run  four  or  five 
times  a  day  in  from  2  40  to  3  hours.  From 
Havre  to  Rouen  the  distance  is  60  miles, 
and  the  country  through  which  you  pass 
a  perfect  garden,  under  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  The  most  part  of  It  is  the 
fertile  table -land  of  "Pays  de  Caux." 
The  first  station  is  Ilarfleur,  situated  on 
the  Lezarde,  one  mile  from  its  mouth.  It 
flows  into  the  Seine.  It  was  the  port  of 
Paris  before  the  foundation  of  Havre ;  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress,  and  the 
key  to  the  entrance  of  the  Seine.  It  was 
captured  by  Henry  Y .  in  1415,  after  a  mem- 
orable siege  of  forty  days.  After  its  cap- 
ture, he  drove  the  inhabitants  from  the 
town  with  only  their  clothes,  confiscating 
all  their  property.  It  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  English  for  nearly  twen- 
ty years,  when  it  was  surprised  by  some 
of  its  former  inhabitants,  aided  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  and  the  English 
were  driven  out.  From  the  Chateau  d^Or- 
c!)er,  on  the  heights  above,  there  is  a  splen- 
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did  view  of  the  river  and  suirounding 
country.  Passing  through  the  towna  of 
Yvctot  and  Barenti,  towns  of  9000  and  8000 
inhabitants,  of  no  special  interest  to  the 
traveler,  we  arrive  at  Roitbn,  the  Boto- 
magua  of  the  Romans. 

Onmibuses  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
There  are  three  very  good  hotela.  Smith's 
Albion  Hotel  is  the  best  for  families.  It 
19  admirably  managed  by  an  English  lady. 
English  and  French  newspapers.  The 
population  of  Bouen  is  93,000,  and  is  the 
fifth  largest  town  in  France ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  is  con- 
nected with  its  suburb  St.  Sever  by  an  iron 
and  stone  bridge.  The  Seine  at  this  spot 
is  over  one  thousand  feet  wide.  The  first 
bridge  erected  here  was  in  1168,  by  Matil- 
da, daughter  of  Heniy  I.  The  suspensioo 
bridge  was  erected  in  1836.  There  is  an 
arch  in  this  bridge  eighty  feet  high,  to  al- 
low vessels  to  pass.  The  old  streets  are 
very  narrow,  and  the  houses  buUt  of  wood ; 
but  the  new  part  of  the  town  is  very  hand- 
some, and  has  many  public  edifices  and 
fountains.  The  traveler  who  wishes  to 
see  Rouen  thoroughly  will  find  plenty  to 
occupy  his  time  for  two  or  three  days ;  but 
most  of  our  sightseers  spend  but  one  day, 
and  some  not  even  that,  all  being  anzlooa 
to  reach  Paris  as  early  as  possible.  A 
boulevard  occupying  the  site  of  the  old 
fortifications  runs  around  the  old  town,  and 
includes  within  its  circuit  all  the  objects 
of  curiosi^'  worth  seeing.  The  chief  edi- 
fice is  the  Cathedral,  a  splendid  monument 
of  Gothic  architecture,  containing  many 
fine  sculptures  and  monuments,  among 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion.  His  heart  only  is  buried  here.  He 
Ijequeathed  that  to  the  city  of  Rouen  on 
account  of  the  great  love  he  bore  the  Nor- 
mans, but  his  body  was  interred  at  Fonto> 
vrault.  His  heart  is  buried  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  choir.  His  efiigy  is  of  lime- 
stone, but  was  much  mutilated  by  the' 
Huguenots  in  1663.  It  stands  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  behind  the  high  altar ;  it  rep- 
resents him  crowned,  and  in  his  royal 
robes.  The  statues  of  the  two  Cardinals 
d'Amboise,  one  of  whom  was  minister  to 
T»uis  XII.,  also  stand  in  this  chapel. 
Here,  too,  w^e  find  the  monument  of  the 
Due  de  Briz6,  husband  of  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, by  whom  it  was  erected.  She  was  no- 
torious as  being  the  mistress  of  Heniy  II. 
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The  nMHrameiit  is  from  the  chisel  of  Jean 
Gonjon,  and  represents  the  dnke  stretched 
«ni  a  sareophagias  of  black  marble,  with  his 
widow  kneeling  at  his  head.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  surmounted  by  two  towers,  the  one 
called  Tour  de  Bettrre^  on  account  of  its 
having  been  erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  1^  oentnry  with  the  money  accnmn- 
lated  liom  the  sale  of  indulgences  from 
•ating  butter  during  Lent ;  it  is  surmount- 
ed with  beautifbl  stone  filigree  work,  and 
fivnnerly  contained  the  celebrated  bell 
named  after  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  which 
was  melted  during  the  Revolution  to  make 
gans.  The  other  tower,  called  St.  Romain, 
rests  on  the  oldest  part  of  the  church. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  Goth- 
ie  edifices  in  the  world  is  the  church  9fSt. 
Omau  It  was  commenced  by  Abbot  Jean 
Rooasel  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  Cathedral,  not  only  in  size, 
bat  in  style  and  ornament ;  it  is  inferior, 
however,  as  regards  historical  monuments. 
It  suffered  much  in  the  16th  century  firom 
the  Huguenot  rabble,  who  blackened  its 
beautiful  windows  with  smoke  arising 
tnm  the  bonfires  they  had  built  in  the 
centre  of  the  church  to  bum  the  furniture. 
The  central  tower  is  260  feet  high,  and  is 
a  model  of  grace  and  elegance.  Visitors 
ahonld  decidedly  make  the  ascent  of  this 
tower ;  it  wOl  repay  them  for  thebr  trouble. 
The  interior  is  448  feet  long  and  100  high, 
and  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  airy  graceftil- 
neas.  In  St.  Agnes  chapel  may  be  seen 
the  tomb  of  Alexana  Bameval,  the  mas- 
ter mason,  who  was  executed  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  apprentice,  who  had  eclipsed  him 
in  the  execution  of  the  north  window  in 
the  transept.  In  the  public  garden,  which 
extends  along  the  north  side  of  this  chnreh, 
stands  a  Norman  tower  built  in  the  11th 
century ;  it  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  per- 
fection. St.  Ouen  was  one  of  the  early 
archbishops  of  Rouen,  and  was  bom  in  the 
ionpart  of  the  7th  century. 

The  HIkd  de  VUle  was  formerly  part  of 
the  nncmastery  of  St.  Ouen,  and  is  attached 
to  the  church.  It  contains  the  public  of- 
fices, the  public  library,  and  the  pictare- 
gallery.  The  principal  pictures,  and  they 
are  few,  are  Van  Eyck's  Virgin  and  Child, 
a  copy  of  Raphaers  Madomna  di  San  Sisfo^ 
the  original  of  which  is  in  the  pictnre-gal- 
*lery  of  Dresden,  and  cost  ^0,000;  St. 
Prameis  by  Caracci,  The  Plogite  at  Milan 


of  Lemoinere.  The  Miuie  des  Antiqidtes, 
in  Rue  Beauvoisiere,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  in  the  city.  It  contains 
many  curiosities  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, among  whic]i  is  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  Comeille  was  bom ;  and 
autographs  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and 
Henry  I.,  and  the  cross  mark  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  could  not  write.  The 
Public  Library^  containing  some  84,000 
volumes  of  very  valuable  books,  and  1200 
manuscripts,  is  open  every  day  except 
Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The  Place  de  la 
Pucelle  is  famous  as  the  placo  where  Joan 
of  Arc  was  burned  at  the  stake.  A  mon- 
ument is  here  erected  to  her  memory  to 
mark  the  place  where  she  suffered.  This 
event  is  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  English, 
as  well  as  to  Charles  YII.,  whose  throne 
she  saved,  and  who  made  no  attempt  to 
ransom  her,  or  protest  against  her  trial ; 
and  to  her  countryman  the  cruel  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  her  unjust  judge,  and  thoso 
who  sold  her  to  the  English  at  Compeigne. 
Although  her  enthusiasm  saved  the  coun- 
try, after  she  was  delivered  to  the  English 
neither  her  king  nor  countrymen  appear 
to  have  remembered  her.  After  she  was 
burned  her  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Seine 
by  order  of  the  arehbishop. 

Rouen  is  the  see  of  an  arehbishop,  and 
contains  his  palace;  also  an  Exchange, 
Custom-house,  Mint,  and  two  theatres.  It 
contains  a  University,  Academy  for  the 
Department;  also  a  secondary  school  of 
Medicine,  a  national  College,  and  primary 
Normal  School.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  commercial  cities  of 
France.  It  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
its  spinning  and  dyeing  of  woolen  and  cot- 
ton stuffs,  and  the  manufacture  of  printed 
cottons,  broadcloths,  and  velvets. 

PARIS. 

From  Eouen  to  Paris,  87  English  wiles, 
express  trains  run  ta  2  hours  40  minutes. 
Fare,  18  40. 

As  the  stranger  is  unquestionably  de- 
sirous to  "do"  Paris,  the  city  of  the  world, 
at  once,  we  will  immediately  proceed  to 
describe  tliat  centre  where  magnificence, 
elegance,  and  luxury  reign  supreme.  Then, 
making  Paris  our  starting-point,  we  will  do- 
scribe  the  different  routes  through  France, 
and  then  continue  on  our  tour  through 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  East. 
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On  arriving  at  Paris  the  traveler  is  ex- 
posed to  a  veiy  great  annoyance  in  being 
obliged  to  wait  a  fUU  half  hoar,  while  the 
oetroiy  or  cnstom-boase  aathorittes,  laj  oat 
along  the  tables  the  whole  of  the  baggage 
arriving  by  the  train ;  and  although  your 
lMig^?*ge  may  have  been  examined  at  Ha^ 
vre,  Boulogne,  or  Calais,  it  must  be  exam- 
ined again  by  the  octroi,  who,  not  finding 
any  thing  to  eeU  in  3roar  tranks,  jtast  them. 
As  wines  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  pay  a 
duty  entering  Paris  from  the  conntiy,  all 
^SK*f^  must  be  examined  on  entering  the 
harriers.  The  perMus  employed  in  this 
service  are  called  octroi,  and  number  about 
1000.  There  is  a  tax  on  wine,  vinegar, 
brandy,  spirits,  beer,  oil,  charcoal,  butch- 
ers* meat,  bam,  sausages,  straw,  and  hay. 
If  yoa  refuse  to  declare  any  of  the  above, 
you  are  liable  to  a  fine  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  articles.  The  delivery  and  exam- 
ination of  baggage  is  so  slow  that,  if  you 
have  ladies,  yon  had  better  leave  your 
keys  with  your  servants,  and  drive  at  once 
to  the  hoteL  Never  take  an  omnibus  if  in 
a  huny,  as  you  will  be  obliged  to  wait 
while  there  is  a  possible  chance  of  getting 
the  very  last  man ;  besides,  it  will  take 
yoa  round  a  very  circuitous  route,  drop- 
ping each  person  at  his  stopping-place. 
You  may  take  a  vokure  de  place  wlUi  one 
horse  for  If  francs,  and  5  sous  for  the 
driver ;  or  petite  voUuret  for  2  francs,  and  5 
or  10  sous  "/war  boire"  for  the  driver.  If 
the  party  is  large,  it  would  be  better  to  em- 
ploy a  whole  omnibus.  Travelers  who  do 
not  speak  French  we  would  advise,  before 
arriving  in  Paris, to  write  to  Mr.  S.  J.  John- 
son, No.  16  Rue  do  S^ze,  near  the  Madeleine, 
to  meet  them  at  the  steam-boats  or  railway 
stations.  He  will  provide  them  with  re- 
sponsible couriers  or  traveling  servants. 

Hotels. — Gi'ond  IT.  du  Louvre^  IT.  Afeu- 
rice,  Grand  Hotel ;  and  H.  Chatham.  67  Rue 
Nve.  St  Augusttn,  witnuice  from  Rue  de 
la  Paix  and  the  Boulevard,  is  a  fine  house, 
with  moderate  prices,  and  one  of  the  most 
central  and  best  locations  in  Paris.  In 
all  of  these  hotels  there  are  some  persons 
who  speak  the  English  language.  As  there 
ore  several  thousand  hotels  in  Paris,  of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  the 
nnmc^s,  even  if  we  knew  thorn,  of  which  in- 
formation we  must  plead  ignorant  They 
are  all  verv  respectable. 
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The  sltnation  of  tiia  BMd  dv  Xoiiere  is 
delightful,  and  the  amusements  aboat  the 
house  so  varied  that  you  hardly  want  to  go 
out  to  look  for  any  other.     It  oocopies  a 
whole  block,  covering  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  bounded  by  Roe  RivoU  oa 
the  front,  Rne  St  Honor6  on  the  rear.  Place 
da  Palais  Royal  and  Rue  de  Marengo  on 
the  other  two  sides:  it  was  built  by  a  stock 
company.     It  is  on  the  same  plan  as  oor 
hotels,  with  the  exception  that  yon  can 
breakfisst  and  dine  out,  paying  only  for 
your  rooms,  which  vary  from  80  f.  ($6)  to 
4  f.  (80  cts.),  according  to  the  fioor  yoa  are 
on,  and  whetlier  you  aie  inside  or  outside 
of  the  court.     There  are  throe  courts,  in 
two  of  which  stand  tiie  vokvea  de  muMe,  a 
better  dass  of  carriage  than  the  straei 
hack;  the  other  is  called  the  ** Court  of 
Honor,"  and  is  covered  with  glass.   Every 
person  who  enters  or  leaves  this  vast  e»> 
tablishment  must  pass  throngh  this  court. 
On  one  side  of  the  entrance  Is  the  c(m- 
cierge  and  telegraph  office,  on  the  other 
side  the  commissaire's  office,  caf6,  and  bil- 
liard saloon.    Opposite  tlie  entrance  is  the 
general  reception  office,  the  money-chang- 
er's office,  the  bookkeeper's  office,  and  the 
director's  office.     From  the  court  a  mag- 
nificent doable  staircase  leads  to  a  Corin- 
thian gallery,  occupied  as  a  reading-room ; 
here  you  will  find  all  the  leading  papers, 
magazines,  and  reviews,  arranged  in  fine 
order.      This   beautiAil   saloon   with   us 
would  be  called  the  public  parlor  and  con- 
versation room.    Here  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, guests  of  the  house,  meet,  read  the 
news,  and  discuss  the  topics  of  tlie  day. 
This  saloon  communicates  with  a  spacious 
dining-hall,  and  two  small  breakfast  and 
tea  rooms.     The  dining  saloon  is  most 
gorgeously  decorated  with  frescoes  repro- 
senting  the  four  seasons.     The  furniture, 
chandeliers,  and  hangings  are  also  very 
splendid.     Each  floor  has  its  own  office, 
styled  *  *  service^ ' '  and  waiters.     Your  bills 
are  sent  weekly  to  your  rooms,  and  you 
pay  them  at  the  general  office  in  the  court. 
There  need  never  be  any  mistakes  in  your 
bill  unless  it  is  your  own  &alt,  as  the  cus- 
tom is  to  write  on  a  card  for  every  thing 
you  want ;  always  do  that,  and  neVer  pay 
but  for  what  your  card  calls.      In  every 
room  in  the  house  you  will  find  the  regu- 
lations, with  the  price  of  that  particulaf^ 
room,  and  for  service ;  thaty  with  the  cards 
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70a  giTO,  most  be  your  bUl-^paj  nothing 
else.  The  bouse  is  owned  by  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  and  conducted  by  M.  Montague 
u  principal  diiector,  and  M.  Emile  Brlcker 
iviataat^  two  gentlemen  in  whom  infor- 
nataon,  politeness,  and  unremitting  atten- 
tkn  to  the  wants  of  theid  guests  are  hap- 
pily Uended. 

Gfxtad  HStelf  situated  on  the  Boulevard 
dee  Capncines,  c^posite  the  termination  of 
Itoe  da  la  Paix,  which  leads  to  the  Tuiler- 
ies;  it  a4JQin8  the  new  opera-house,  is  in 
fliose  proximity  to  the  leading  theatres  and 
pdncipal  railway  stations,  and  the  very 
emtre  of  the  life  and  gayety  of  modern 
Paris.  This  magnificent  structure  was 
traiU  by  the  same  company  that  own  the 
Hotd  du  Lonvxe,  and  in  the  same  elegant 
sty\»  as  that  world-renowned  euBtablish- 
BMDt;  it  is  entirely  isolated  from  all  other 
buildings ;  covers  an  extent  of  nine  thou- 
MBd  square  yards  (about  the  same  as  the 
Xoo?re);  it  has  a  frontage  on  the  boule- 
vards of  d90  feet ;  its  different  £si9ades  con- 
tein  i44  windows,  in  addition  to  those  in 
Uie  eonrt-yards,  ground  floor,  and  entresol ; 
the  apartments  are  600  in  number.  Un- 
der the  Grand  Hotel  and  near  the  en- 
trance is  the  ''Mauon  du  Grand  Uotei," 
^W"»  ^  Co.^  No.  12  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cinei.  The  most  fashionable  coiffures  in 
Paris  can  be  obtained  hero.  They  are 
by  brevet^  iVimishers  to  the  courts  of 
Prance  and  Bossia.  They  have  a  finely 
xierted  stock  of  perfumery  and  toilet  arti- 
er Immediately  under  the  Grand  Ho- 
tel is  the  fashionable  tailoring  establish- 
nwot  of  Messrs.  Bonne  &  Co.,  tailors  to 
^  Grind  Hotel,  to  King  Victor  £man- 
nel,  and  many  other  high  dignitaries. 
Heurs.  Bonne  &  Co.'s  taste  in  cutting  is 
excellent,  and  their  assortment  of  goods  in 
^  best  taste.  Under  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Ko.  6  Bus  Scribe,  is  the  celebrated  Athct- 
m  £xciamffe,  *'  Thorpe't  OtmrnopoUtcoi," 
vhcre  not  only  the  finest  wines  and  liq- 
BttB  are  kept  for  sale,  but  where  they  are 
nixed  ready  for  use  to  perfection.  The 
Proprietor  is  a  CalUbniian,  and  "knows 
«»w  to  keep  a  hoteL"  American  travel- 
«n  will  also  find  the  house  of  L'Herbette, 
Me,  4b  Co.,  No.  8  Place  de  la  Bourse,  of 
S^eat  convenience  to  them  in  forwarding 
*11  manner  of  goods  either  to  America  or 
'^JM  different  European  cities,  their  facili- 
ties being  great  for  that  purpose.    They 


are  agents  for  the  different  lines  of  steam- 
ers between  Havre  and  New  York,  as  well 
as  for  the  line  for  Bremen.  They  also  is- 
sue letters  of  credit  on  the  different  Euro- 
pean bankers,  and  have  a  house  in  Havro 
for  the  purpose  of  fiicilitating  their  busi- 
ness. Among  the  numerous  American 
dentists  who  have  gained  much  fame  in 
Paris  is  Dr.  J.  W.  Crane,  No.  21  Boule-  * 
vard  des  Capucines,  immediately  opposite 
the  Grand  Hotel;  he  and  Dr.  Gage,  one 
of  the  oldest  American  dentists  in  Pans, 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  profession  here. 
Dr.  W.  £.  Johnson,  a  celebrated  American 
physician,  has  his  rooms  quite  near  the 
Grand  Hotel,  No.  10  Boulevard  Malesher- 
bes.  The  Hotel  Chatham  stands  conspic- 
uous as  having  one  of  the  best  cuisines  in 
Paris;  in  fact,  Frazer*s  Magazine  (good 
authority)  calls  it  the  very  best.  Dinner 
at  the  table  d^hote,  with  wine,  only  5  f. 
M.  Holzschuck  is  the  able  manager. 

The  ffStel  Meurics  is  a  clean,  well-ar- 
ranged, first-class  hotel,  finely  situated  op- 
posite the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  of 
easy  access. 


One  of  the  most  convenient  places  of 
resort  in  Paris  is  the  extensive  literary 
establishment  of  Messrs,  GaUgnand  Sf  Co,, 
No.  224  Rue  de  Bivoli,  opposite  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries,  where  is  published 
the  daily  English  new8]>aper,*'Galignani's 
Messenger,"  giving  full  extracts  and  the 
leading  articles  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican papers ;  also  the  latest  news  from  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Conti- 
nent, and  all  parts  of  the  world.  Under 
the  head  of  "  Stranger's  Diary'*  are  found 
every  day  the  hours  of  admission  to  all 
places  worthy  of  attention  in  Paris.  "  Ga- 
lignani's  Messenger"  is  forwarded  with 
great  regularity  to  subscribers  in  France 
and  abroad.  In  addition  to  a  handsome 
reading-room,  where  all  the  most  import- 
ant American,  English,  and  other  papers, 
with  the  principal  magazines,  may  be  read, 
there  is  in  Messrs.  Oalignani  &  Co.'s  es- 
tablishment an  excellent  circulating  li- 
brary. An  address-book  of  American  and 
English  residents  and  arrivals  is  kept  for 
the  inspection  of  all  visitors.  A  large  as- 
sortment of  all  the  standard  American  and 
English  authors,  and  works  of  travel,  in- 
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clading  "  Harper's  Hand-book,"  which  is 
sold  at  publisher's  price. 


Houaei, — Funtkhed  Apartments. — Caft$. 
— ^Travelers  intending  to  make  a  lenfrth- 
ened  stay  in  Paris,  and  vrho,  from  motives 
cither  of  privacy  or  economy,  prefer  lodg- 
ings, -will  find  an  abundance  of  "Maitons 
JI/<ptiUee«,"  from  the  most  luxurious  and 
costly  down  to  the  humblest  and  cheapest 
kind,  containing  suites  of  apartments  for 
families,  ^Ith  kitchen  and  every  thing 
complete.     Also  in  the  same  house  single 
bedrooms  for  gentlemen  or  ladies,  at  ftom 
two  to  five  francs  a  night.     Apartments 
may  be  hired  by-  the  year,  month,  week, 
or  night;  but  idways  be  particular  that 
both  parties  understand  the  terms  before 
you  take  possession.  You  may  also  rent  un- 
furnished apartments,  hiring  furniture  flrom 
the  upholsterer's.    The  better  plan,  if  you 
are  in  apartments,  is  to  make  a  contract 
with  some  restaurant  to  send  you  break- 
f;ist,  and  dine  where  yon  please.    The  best 
places  are  where  they  serve  dinner  for  a 
fixed  sum,  and  not  *^ala  carte."    You  can 
find  plenty  of  such  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
fh>m  2  f.  (with  wine)  up.     It  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  strangers  visiting 
Paris  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  inhabiting 
AimiBhed  or  unfurnished  apartments.  The 
French  law,  so  perfect  in  many  other  re- 
spects, is  very  unsatisfiictory  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  is  mostly  in  favor  of 
the  former.     We  would  impress  upon  our 
readers  in  all  cases  in  which  they  engage 
apartments  to  have  every  thing  in  writ- 
ing.    The  ordinary  means  of  advertising 
apartments  to  be  let  consist  of  a  yellow 
board  to  indicate  that  they  are  furnished, 
and  a  white  one  to  indicate  that  they  are 
unfurnished.     The  prices  demanded  are 
most  elastic,  and  are  in  many  instances 
ruled  by  the  appearance   of  tbe   appli- 
cant and  its  effect  upon  the  conscience  (?) 
of  the  concierge  or  proprietor.     Many  of 
the  concierges  are  most  mercenary,  and, 
although  it  is  the  custom  to  pay  them  fitmi 
ten  to  thirty  francs  a  month,  and  in  some 
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instances  as  high  as  fifty  firmncs,  for  doing 
nothing,  they  compel  the  various  trades- 
people—g^rocer,  butcher,  etc.,  etc. — ^b>  pay 
them  a  heavy  percentage  upon  all  supplies 
made  to  families  residing  in  the  house.    It 
is  a  known  fact  that  in  some  houses  tbe 
concierges  make  from  10,000  to  15,000 
francs  a  year.     Unless  it  be  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  apartments  are  plenttful, 
and  therefore  cheap,  we  should  recommend 
the  hotel  in  prefsrence,  if  required  only  by 
the  week.     Every  thing  is  included  in  a 
furnished  apartment  with  the  exception 
of  plate,  linen,  and  knives :  these  articles 
can  be  hired  without  trouble  from  persona 
making  it  their  special  business.     Unfur- 
nished apartments  are  generally  let  on  a 
lease  of  three,  six,  or  nine  years,  optional 
to  both  parties.     Notice  to  quit  should  in 
all  cases  be  written,  and,  where  not  pre- 
sented by  a  huissier,  its  acceptance  by  the 
landlord  should  also  be  ti»  vpriting.     When 
it  is  not  interdicted  in  the  lease,  the  right 
to  underlet  is  unquestioned.     It  is  vay 
necessary  to  know  in  what  houses  one  can 
safely  engage  apartments,  as  it  sometimee 
happens  that  apartments  are  taken,  and 
several  months'  rent  paid  in  advance, when, 
the  landlord  being  in  difficulty,  his  fhml- 
ture  is  seized,  and  sometimes  sold  off  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 

Boarding-houtee. — There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  boarding-houses  or  pensions,  both 
English  and  French.  The  price  varies 
from  200  to  850  francs  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing inclusive.  They  are  economical,  but 
in  many  instances  far  from  being  select  or 
comfortable. 

Privdte  Apartments  and  JToteff.— There 
is  always  a  choice  of  these  to  be  had,  owing 
to  the  departure  of  families,  and  for  which, 
and  for  all  matters  concerning  house - 
agency,  we  strongly  recommend  our  friends 
to  Messrs.  Jno.  Arthur  &  Co.,  10  Rue  Gas- 
tiglione,  Bankers,Hou8e  and  Estate  Agraits, 
and  Agents  to  the  British  and  American 
Embassies.  This  firm,  established  thirty- 
four  years,  give  gratuitously  every  inform- 
ation and  adviee,  and  can  provide  parties 
with  every  accommodation  in  the  shape 
of  apartments. 

The  house  of  Messrs  Jno.  Arthur  &  Go. 
has  nothing  in  common  with  other  agencies 
of  a  similar  kind,  but  to  whom  persons 
might  apply  by  mistake. 

ReatoMranU    and   Cajh,  —  The  -  best 
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are  Trots  Freres  Ptoven^aux,  in  th^  Pa- 
lais Boyal,  and  Voistn'Sf  corner  of  Rue  St. 
Honor6  and  Rue  de  Luxembourg.  The 
eaC^  as  a  general  thing,  only  furnish  dS- 
jetaierg  a  la  fourcheUej  chocolate,  coffee, 
tea,  iceS)  and  liqueurs.  The  restaurant 
Voisin  is  considered  by  epicures  to  have 
the  best  cook  fai  Paris;  and  Americans, 
when  giving  breakfast  or  dinner  parties, 
generally  prefer  the  Voisin,  being  not  only 
the  b«t,  bat  most  economical.  The  caf6s 
are  an  institution  almost  peculiar  to  Paris, 
having  existed  here  for  over  a  century  and 
a  hall  They  are  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  French  capitaL  They 
are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  generally  decorated  with  much 
taste  and  splendor.  Those  most  brilliant- 
ly ornamented  are  situated  on  the  Boule- 
Tard  Poissonniere,  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
Boulevard  Montmartre,  Boulevard  des 
Capadnes,  and  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine. 
When  lighted  up  at  night,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  any  thing  so  perfectly  en- 
chanting. Here  it  is  that  the  Frenchman 
is  seen  in  all  hia  glory,  seated  near  a  small 
table  in  front  of  the  cafo,  enjoying  his  cof- 
fee, his  "  petit- verre,"  his  sugar  and  wa- 
ter, or  his  absinthe.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  witnessing  this  splendid 
Scene.  Every  seat  occupied  outside  and 
inside — men,  women,  and  children,  all 
cither  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  or  talk- 
ing. The  blase  of  light,  the  reflection  of 
minors,  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  the 
ham  of  conversations  must  surely  amuse 
the  pleasure-«eeker.  There  are  also  some 
very  fine  cafSs  on  the  Boulevard  Sevasto- 
p(^  where,  while  you  are  enjoying  your  ci- 
gar, sipping  your  coffee,  drinking  your  ale 
or  liquor,  yoa  are  amused  by  the  singing  of 
wme  of  the  best  vocalists  of  Paris.  There 
is  no  chaige  for  admittance  into  these  es- 
tablishments, but  you  are  expected  to  call 
for  refreshments  of  some  kind  on  entering. 
Carriages,  OabrioletSy  Hadeney' coaches, 
and  Ommbuses. — ^There  are  three  different 
fttylea  of  carriage  for  hire  in  Paris :  first, 
the  very  el^ant  glass  coach,  or  ffoUurs  de 
rtmiss,  which  may  be  hired  by  the  day, 
month,  or  year,  with  coachman  and  foot- 
man, or  coachman  alone.  The  price  for 
these  establishments  is  from  25  to  35  f.  per 
day,  fhmi  600  io  800  f.  per  month,  and 
from  4000  to  6000  f .  per  year.  They  are 
oompalled  to  take  yon  to  any  place  in  the 


suburbs,  and  are  subject  to  your  order  un- 
til midnight.  The  second  best  carriage 
for  hiro  is  the  cabriolet  a  voiture  de  remiie, 
which  you  can  hire  by  the  course  or  hour. 
This  is  a  class  of  carriage  that  stands  un- 
der cover,  and  is  numbered  with  red  fig- 
ures, to  distinguish  them  from  the  com- 
mon voiture  de  place,  which  is  numbered 
with  yellow  figures.  The  fare  for  the  course 
is  1  f.  80  c.  or  2  f.  50  c.  per  hour,  with  a 
small  ^^pour  hoire'*  for  the  driver.  After 
midnight  half  a  firanc  is  added  to  these 
prices ;  also  half  a  fhmc  if  outside  the  for- 
tifications. Voitures  de  place,  numbered 
with  large  yellow  figures,  are  the  cheapest 
.carriages  in  Paris.  Fare,  by  the  drive  or 
course,  1  f.  50  c. ;  by  the  hour,  2  f.  Those 
with  four  places,  1  f.  70  c.  per  course,  and 
2  f.  25  c.  per  hour,  with  small  ^^pour  boire,** 
Outside  the  fortifications  half  a  iranc  per 
hour  is  added  to  the  above.  If  baggage 
is  carried,  four  sous  each  for  trunks  or 
large  packages.  After  the  first  hour,  you 
are  charged  for  the  portion  of  the  hour  yon 
have  the  carriage  in  use,  and  not,  as  with 
us,  for  the  full  hour.  On  entering  the  car- 
riage, the  driver  will  hand  you  a  card  con- 
taining hb  number  and  the  difierent  fares, 
and  pay  accordingly.  You  had  also  better 
inform  him  whether  you  wish  to  take  the 
voiture  by  the  drive  or  by  the  hour :  "  Co- 
cker  a  la  course,^'  or  "  Cocher  a Vheurey  It 
would  be  well  to  take  out  your  watch  and 
examine  the  time  in  his  presence,  stating 
what  it  is  by  your  watch.  All  these  little 
actions,  although  of  seeming  small  impor- 
tance, will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  set- 
tling, especially  if  yon  are  in  a  hurry  and 
the  train  is  just  leaving.  When  you  get  out 
of  the  carriage,  take  out  your  watch,  and, 
with  the  driver's  card,  make  up  his  fare, 
hand  that  to  him,  then  his  pour  boire,  and 
walk  off,  without  giving  him  time  to  object. 
Drivers  are  severely  reprimanded  for 
any  dereliction  of  duty,  and,  as  a  gener- 
al thing,  they  will  be  found  polite  and 
honest.  On  the  other  hand,  yearly  re- 
wards are  given  to  encourage  honesty  in 
restoring  articles  found  in  their  carriages. 
Nearly  every  article  left  in  public  car- 
riages may  be  found  next  day  at  the  Pr^ 
fecture.  There  are  over  7000  of  these 
diflbrent  carriages  circulating  through  the 
streets  night  and  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  60,000  vehicles,  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  in  daily  motion,  conveying  some 
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250,000  people.  The  Omnibus  Compamjf  of 
Paris  ia  generally  considered  one  of  the 
best  organized  companies  in  existence ;  jt 
has  the  monopoly  of  all  the  lines,  and  pays 
the  city  about  $160,000  for  the  rent  of  the 
varioos  stations.  They  run  to  all  parts  of 
the  city ;  /tare,  6  sous  Inside,  and  8  sons 
outside.  If  you  wbh  to  diverge  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  conductor  gives  you  an 
exchange  ticket,  called  corrs^poiMfeiice,  gra- 

tu. 

Pieople  and  Hidonf  of  Parw.— The  in- 
habitants of  Paris  have  long  considered 
themselves  at  the  head  of  European  civil- 
ization ;  and  if  such  an  eminence  can  be 
gained  by  mere  external  polish,  they  per- 
haps deserve  it.  In  matters  of  dress  and 
fashion,  the  lead  is  conceded  to  them  by  a 
kind  of  unanimous  consent;  and  though 
their  manners  have  suffered  considerably 
by  the  stormy  periods  through  which  they 
have  passed,  their  native  politeness  has 
not  been  lost.  None  succeed  better,  not 
only' in  practicing  the  agreeable  arts  of 
life,  but  even  in  observing  the  outward 
decencies  of  society.  Beneath  this  plea»* 
ing  surfSMse,  however,  a  strong  and  polluted 
current  is  perpetually  running,  and  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  more  sub- 
stantial virtues  are  more  rare,  and  where 
so  much  dissoluteness  exists  within  such 
narrow  limits. 

The  origin  of  Paris  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity ;  but  the  account  .to  which  most 
credit  appears  to  be  given  is,  that  a  wan- 
dering tribe,  having  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  the  Ikdela  Cite,  to  which  they 
retired  with  their  AocIls  and  herds  when 
any  of  the  neighboring  tribes  made  incur- 
sions which  they  were  otherwise  unable 
to  resist,  gave  to  this  natural  stronghold 
the  name  of  Lutetia,  meaning  ** Dwell- 
ing of  the  Waters,"  while  they  them- 
selves, for  some  reason  not  well  known, 
took  the  name  of  Parisii.  When  Julius 
Ciesar  conquered  Gaul,  ho  accordingly  here 
found  a  tribe  of  Parisii,  with  a  capital  call- 
ed Lutetia,  connected  with  the  shore  by 
two  bridges.  They  defended  themselves 
bravely,  but  were  overcome ;  and  Cssar, 
after  rebuilding  the  town,  which  had  near- 
ly been  destroyed,  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  and  farther  defended  it  by  erecting 
two  forts  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridges. 
The  Gallic  were  exchanged  for  Roman  di- 
vinities; civilization  made  rapid  progress ; 
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I  and^n  the  course  of  500  years  of  the  Ro- 
man  dominion  Lutetia  rose  to  be  a  place 
I  of  considerable  importance,  and  became 
the  capital  of  N.  GauL  In  the  beginning 
i  of  the  6th  centur}"^  it  suffered  much  fhim 
'  the  northern  hordes,  and  ultimately  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  under  Clovis, 
who,  having  embraced  Christianity,  made 
it  his  residence  in  506.  Under  his  de> 
scendants  it  became  the  capital,  first,  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  then  of 
the  kingdom  Neustria.  In  787  a  new  dy- 
nasty was  established  in  the  person  of 
Hugo  Capet^  from  whose  reign  downward 
Paris  has  continued  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  France. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century 
Philip  Augustus  mounted  the  throne,  and 
built  the  Castle  of  the  Louvre,  and  several 
churches ;  paved  the  streets,  and  inclosed 
a  large  part  of  the  buildings  with  walls 
flanked  with  towers.  The  various  schools 
which  had  existed  separately  became  united 
under  the  common  name  of  university, 
which  now  began  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  literar}'  establishments 
of  Europe.  Under  Charles  V.  new  walla 
and  ditches  were  erected,  with  the  view 
more  especially  of  guarding  against  the 
inroads  of  the  English,  who  made  frequent 
incursions  into  the  faubourgs.  Tlie  forti- 
fications failed  to  produce  the  desired  e& 
feet ;  for  in  1420,  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
VI.,  the  English  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city,  and  were  not  dislodged  from 
it  for  sixteen -years.  In  1437  and  1438» 
under  Charles  VIL,  it  was  |«vaged  by 
pestilence  and  famine,  and  such  was  the 
desolation  that  wolves  appeared  in  herds 
and  prowled  along  the  streets.  Under 
Louis  XI.  a  course  of  prosperity  again 
commenced.  The  area  of  the  city  extend- 
ed over  1414  acres,  and  its  population 
amounted  to  800,000  souls. 

In  1470  tho  first  printing-presses  were 
introduced,  and  the  Post-oflice  was  estab- 
lished. Francis  I.  demolished  the  old  Cas- 
tle of  the  Louvre,  and  commenced  a  new 
palace  on  its  site,  rebuilt  several  churches^ 
opened  better  communication  between  the 
different  districts,  and  made  so  many  im- 
provements, that  the  whole  city  assumed 
a  different  aspect.  But  the  Reformation 
having  commenced,  and  counted  numer- 
ous converts  in  all  parts  of  the. kingdom, 
bigotry  and  intolerance  in  alarm  began  to 
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do  their  work,  and  th«  fires  of  peraecation 
were  lighted  up.     Paris,  in  consequence, 
became  the  thnitre  of  many  bloody  deeds, 
crowned  at  length,  in  1572,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.,  by  the  horrible  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.     During  these  trans- 
actiona  the  city  could  not  prosper;  and, 
tfaon^  some  new  edifices  were  commenced, 
among  others  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
it  waa  not  nntil  the  wars  of  religion  ceased, 
at  least,  to  be  carried  on  openly,  that  the 
work  of  embeUisbment  in  good  earnest 
commenced.     The  Hotel  de  Yille 
begun,  the  Pont  Neuf  finished,  great 
additiona  xnade  to  the  Tuileries,  and  many 
new  streets  and  quays  built.     The  works 
begun  were  completed,  and  many  others 
nadertaken,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  XIV.,  the  latter  of  whom,  not- 
withstanding his  lavish  jsxpenditure  at 
Yeraailles,  was  able  to  rival  all  that  his 
ptadecesaon  had  done  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  Paris.    Louis  XV .  had  contributed 
bis  siiarB  of  improvements,  and  Louis  XYI. 
was  proceeding  in  a  better  spirit  in  the 
same  coarse,  when  the  Revolution  com- 
meneed,  and  with  it  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion, which  was  carried  on  to  such  an  ex- 
tent thai  some  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the 
city  were  converted  into  ruins,  and  many 
of  the  most  venerable  monuments  of  art 
completely  destroyed.    A  stop  was  put  to 
this  barbarism,  first,  by  the  Directory,  and 
aAerwnid  by  Bonaparte,  by  whom,  in  par- 
tienlar,  many  works,  distinguished  alike 
by  utility  apid  splendor,  were  undertaken 
and  completed. 

Daring  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
the  woflk  of  embellishment  did  not  proceed 
with  much  rapidity;  but  from  1830,  when 
Louis  FhOippe  was  called  to  the  throne,  to 
1848,  when  the  revolutionary  spirit  once 
more  gaine<l  the  ascendant  and  drove  him 
iaio  exile,  Paris  made  wonderftil  advances 
both  in  magnificence  and  general  prosper- 
ity. Since  then  it  has  been  her  lot  more 
than  ever  to  see  bloody  battles  waged,  and 
bear  the  thunder  of  artillery  roaring  in  her 
•treets. 

But  all  improvements  of  his  predeces- 
sors sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present  ruler ;  nor 
ars  they  confined  to  Paris  alone.  The 
vhole  of  France  has  become  rejuvenated 
by  his  mighty  mind  and  liberal  policy. 
Among  the  many  works  completed,  and  in 
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the  course  of  completion  by  Napoleon  IIL, 
is  the  magnificent  Boulevard  de  Sevastopol, 
running  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine 
to  the  Strasburg  Railway  terminus ;  he  has 
also  finished  the  extension  of  Rue  Rivoli  to 
Rue  St.  Antoine.  The  works  of  the  Louvre 
and  Place  du  Carrousel  have  also  been  fin- 
ished. Some  seven  or  eight  new  boule- 
vards are  in  course  of  completion,  and  on 
every  hand  splendid  residences  are  being 
constructed.  As  it  may  be  of  service  to 
many,  we  will  here  give  a  chronological 
list  of  the  different  monarchs  since  Charle- 
magne down  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
date  of  their  accession. 


A.1). 

Charlemagne. ....    768 

Lonfal 814 

Charles  II 840 

Louis  II 877 

Louialll 879 

Cliarieelll 8S4 

EudeB 8SS 

Charles  IV. 898 

ISobertl. 922 

LoulalV. 986 

Lofchaire 054 

LouisV. 0S6 

Hugh  Capet 9S7 

Kobertn 996 

Henry  1 1031 

Philip! 1060 

Louis  VI 1108 

Louis  VII 1137 

Philip  II 1180 

Louis  Vm 1283 

LoulsIX. 1226 

Philip  m. 1270 

Philip  IV. 1286 

Louis  X. 1314 

PhiUpV 1316 

Charles  IV. 1322 

Philip  VI 1828 

J»ui IS.'M) 

Charies  V 1864 


A.D. 

Charles  VL 1880 

Charles  VII 14^ 

Louis  XI 1461 

CliarleBVIIL 14S3 

Louis  XIL 1498 

FmneisL 1615 

Henry  n. 1M7 

Francis  II 1659 

Charles  IX 1660 

Henry  III 1674 

HenrylV. 1889 

Louis  XIIL 1610 

Louis  XIV 1643 

Louis  XV 1715 

Louis  XVI 1774 

States-General...  1789 
Constit.  Assembly  1781 
Leg.  Assembly . . .  1792 
Republic  and>  ^^qq 
Convention../  ^*''^ 
Reign  of  Terror . .  1793 

Directory 1795 

Consulate 171^ 

Nap.  Bonaparte . .  1804 

Louis  XVm. 1814 

Charles  X 1826 

Ix)uis  PhiUppa . . .  laW 

Republic 1848 

Napoleon  UI 1862 


The  universal  homage  now  paid  by  all 
Europe,  and,  we  may  say,  the  whole  world, 
to  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  has  so 
rapidly  risen  to  the  very  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame  and  glor}',  whose  frown  makes 
stocks  to  fall  in  every  mart  in  Europe,  de- 
mands of  na  a  passing  biographical  notice. 

The  present  Emperor  of  the  French  waa 
bom  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  April 
20th,  1808.  His  fiither  was  Louis  Bona- 
parte, Napoleon  Bonaparte's  third  brother, 
and  at  that  time  King  of  Holland.  Ho 
married  at  the  age  of  28  Hortense  Beau- 
hamais,  daughter  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine by  GreneralBeauhamais,  her  first  hus« 
band,  descended  from  one  of  the  most  re* 
Bpectablo  families  of  the  old  French  no« 
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bility.     Hoitense  was  married  at  the  age 
of  19,  previous  to  which  time  the  Dachess 
d'Abrantesulescribed  her  thus :  **  She  was 
fresh  as  a  rose,  and  though  her  fair  com- 
plexion was  not  relieyed  by  much  color, 
she  had  enough  to  produce  that  freshness 
and  bloom  which  was  her  chief  beauty.    A 
profusion  of  light  hair  pla3red  in  silky  locks 
aroond  her  soft  and  penetrating  eyes ;  the 
delicate  roundness  of  her  slender  figure 
was  set  off  by  the  elegant  carriage  of  her 
head ;  her  feet  were  small  and  pretty ;  her 
hands  very  white,  and  pink,  well-rounded 
nails.    But  what  formed  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  Hortense  was  the  grace  and  suavity 
of  her  manners.    She  was  gay,  gentle,  and 
amiable.     She  had  wit,  which,  without  the 
smallest  ill  temper,  had  Just  malice  enough 
to  be  amusing.    A  polished  education  had 
improved  her  natural  talents;  she  drew 
excellently,  sang  harmoniously,  and  per- 
formed admirably  in  comedy.      In  1800 
she  was  a  charming  young  giri ;  she  after- 
ward became  one  of  the  most  excellent 
and  amiable  princesses  of  £nrope.    I  have 
seen  many,  both  in  their  own  courts  and  in 
Paris,  but  I  never  knew  any  one  who  had 
any  pretensions  to  equal  talents.      Her 
brother  loved  her  tenderly,  and  the  First 
Consul  looked  upon  her  as  his  child."  She 
excelled  in  music,  in  dancing,  in  painting, 
and  in  dress;  was  a  strong  promoter  of  so- 
cial amusements.     She  was  passionately 
attached  to  her  only  surviving  son,  the 
present  emperor,  his  brother  having  died 
while  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  Ital- 
ians at  Pesaro,  both  having  Joined  that 
campaign  with  her  hearty  approval.     She 
died  at  her  residence  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Constance  in  1887.     She  was  author  of 
that  universal  favorite  piece  of  music, 
'  ^PartarU  pour  la  Syrit;' '  also  her  memoirs, 
*'^La  Heme  Hortense  en  lialie,  en  lYancej  et 
en  A  ngleterre,  pendant  F Annie  1831 .' ' 

The  present  emperor  was  the  first  prince 
of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  bom  under  the 
imperial  regime  who  received  military  and 
public  honors  at  his  birth,  and  his  son 
Prince  Eugene  is  the  last.  It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  Louis  Napoleon 
should  have  been  the  only  prince  besides 
the  King  of  Rome  of  whom  this  can  be 
said.  The  death  of  the  Kinf;  of  Rome, 
Napoleon  the  Second,  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
left  Louis  Napoleon  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  the  emperor,  and  the  heir  to 
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his  empire.     He  was  baptised  at  Fontaino> 
bleau  in  1810,  with  all  the  splendid  oerenio> 
nies  of  the  imperial  court  and  Church  of 
Rome.     After  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons  he  and  his  mother  retired  to  Bavaria, 
but  were  soon  forced  to  leave  that  oonntiy 
and  take  refbge  in  Switseriand,  from  which 
they  were  again  compelled  to  fly,  and 
eventually  settled  in  Rome  at  the  age  of 
22.     When  the  French  Revolution  of  1880 
compelled  the  Bourbon  Charles  X.  to  leave 
his  throne  and  the  home  of  his  fathers,  the 
prince  assembled  with  all  the  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family  at  the  house  of  his 
mother  to  consider  the  course  they  should 
adopt.     There  were  present  his  grand- 
moUier  Letitia,  his  uncle  Jerome,  Cardinal 
Fesch,  and  his  mother .  Hortense.     Their 
proceedings  having  come  to  the  jears  of  the 
short-sighted  papal  goveniment,  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  requested  to  retire  from  the 
Pontifical  States.    Having  disregarded  the 
request,  he  was  arrested  in  the  house  of  his 
mother,  and  compelled  to  letfare  beyond  the 
frontier. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out  eady  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  in  con- 
junction with  his  elder  brother  and  Gener- 
al Scrcognami  he  raised  the  tri-color  at 
Ferrara,  Urbino,  and  other  places.  His 
personal  popularity  caused  numbers  to 
gather  around  his  standard.  They  gain- 
ed several  victories,  and  sent  consternation 
to  the  gates  of  Rome.  But  an  Austrian 
army  having  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Pope,  and  a  French  fleet  having  land- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Italy,  the  pa^ots  were 
obliged  to  succumb.  An  edict  was  then 
published  banishing  the  nephews  of  Napo- 
leon from  Ital}'.  Hortense  and  her  son 
made  their  escape  from  Italy,  and  reached 
Paris. 

As  Hortense  had  been  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  leniency  of  Napoleon  toward 
Louis  Philippe's  relatkms,  and  had  obtain- 
ed for  them  an  allowance  of  $120,000  per  an- 
num, that  they  might  maintain  a  dignity 
becoming  to  their  rank,  she  thought  she 
could  ask  with  some  confidence  for  a  little 
toleration.  They  threw  themselves  at  the 
king's  feet ;  it  was  of  no  avaU :  he  either 
did  not  wish,  or  did  not  dare  to  reciprocate 
the  favors  shown  to  his  ikmily,  and  order- 
ed them  to  quit  the  country  immediately. 
He  never  made  a  more  cardinal  mistake 
than  when  he  thought  he  could  banish 
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Kapoieonism  from  France ;  it  had  and  has 
taken  too  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Fieach  people.  LouU  Napoleon,  who 
knred  his  country  dearly,  begged  even  the 
pririlege  of  becoming  a  common  soldier; 
but  eten  this  boon  was  denied  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the 
ihoRe  of  England.  The  same  year  he  and 
hit  mother  returned  to  Switzerland :  here 
Ik  devoted  hia  attention  so  assiduonsly  to 
the  atady  of  military  afikirs,  and  the  polit- 
ical principles  of  hia  uncle,  that,  having 
pobliahed  a  work  on  artillery,  which  dis- 
plaTcd  aach  proficiency,:4lie  Council  of 
Bene  appointed  him  Captam  of  Artillery ; 
lad  the  Canton  of  Thurgau,  by  a  nnani- 
nou  vote,  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of 
citiieinbip.  To  show  his  gratitude  for  the 
Wiior  confenred,  the  prince  founded  a  free 
■cfaool  at  LaUenstein,  and  presented  the 
cuttm  with  two  elegant  iield-pieces  with 
coiB|dete  equipage.  He  was  invited  at 
this  time  to  take  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Fortagal,  and  the  hand  of  I>onna  Maria 
u  Ha  queen,  both  of  which  he  declined ; 
and  concluded  hia  refkisal  with  the  ibllow- 
ieg  patriotic  sentence :  *^*  This  hope  of  one 
^  wrving  France  as  a  eitisen  and  as  a 
aoUier  fortifies  my  soul,  and  is  wortii,  in 
mj  eatiniation,  all  the  thrones  in  the 
voril"  About  this  time  he  published  his 
"^ICmrw  PcUtiqme»,"  and  his  *'  Conndera- 
(Ml  PoOtiquet  ei  MUUairea  $ur  la  Suiaae^" 
both  of  which  displayed  great  abUity. 

As  the  ddest  of  Napoleon's  nephews,  he 
^vsya  oonsidered  himself  the  representa* 
^  of  the  popular  choice.  The  people  not 
liefiag  been  consulted  since  the  hereditary 
title  of  the  emperor's  ihmily  was  recog- 
nized by  over  foor  millions  of  votes,  he 
viahed  therefore  to  establish  a  govem- 
BMnt  founded  on  popular  election.  He 
•cemdiagly  organized  the  afikir  against 
the  government  known  as  the  Strasborg 
^luwreciion ;  and,  had  this  grand  and  no- 
ble enterprise  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud 
^  Boptrior  forces,  France  might  have  en- 
joyed twelve  years  more  of  his  gknions 
nde. 

When  asked  after  his  defeat  what  drove 
^  to  the.  act, he  repUed,  "My  political 
<1>lBions,  and  my  desire  again  to  see  my 
c^ientiy'froe,  which  I  have  been  prevent- 
ed firm  by  foreign  invaders.  In  1880 1  do- 
"^wded  to  be  treated  as  a  simple  citizen ; 
*^  tieated  no  as  a  pretender :  well,  I 


have  since  conducted  myself  oa  a  pretend- 


or. 


After  his  arrest  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
citadel  of  Port  Louis,  near  L'Orient,  where 
he  remained  ten  days,  until  the  frigate  des- 
tined to  cany  him  to  America  was  ready : 
he  was  conveyed  to  Rio  Janeiro,  in  South 
America,  from  thence  he  went  to  New 
York.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing on  a  long  tour  to  visit  the  western  por- 
tions of  the  continent  of  America  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  mother,  whom  he 
dearty  loved,  that  she  was  about  having 
an  operation  performed  that  might  not 
terminate  successfhlly :  he  at  once  set  out 
for  Europe,  and  reached  his  mother's  dy- 
ing bed  Just  in  time  to  administer  such 
consolation  as  a  dearly-beloved  son  can 
give,  also  to  receive  her  blessing  and  close 
her  eyes  in  death. 
f  As  he  had  broken  no  engagement  in  re- 
aming to  Switzerland,  he  determined  to 
reside  there ;  but  a  pamphlet  having  been 
published  by  Lieutenant  Laity,  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  Strasburg  affair,  Justify* 
ing  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  course  he  had 
taken.  Laity  was  sentenced  to  five  years* 
imprisonment,  and  Louis  Philippe  demand- 
ed the  expulsion  of  the  prince  from  Switzer- 
land. The  republic  reftised  to  comply,  and 
the  king  immediately  marched  an  array  to 
the  Swiss  frontier,  thinking  the  Confedera- 
tion would  be  intimidated.  The  Swiss, 
however,  determined  to  maintain  tiieir  po- 
sition, and  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Prince  Napoleon,  seeing  that  if  the  de- 
mands of  the  French  government  were  not 
complied  with,  it  would  be  the  signal  of  a 
conflagration,  determined  to  leave  Switzer- 
land at  once.  The  announcement  was  ac- 
cordingly made  to  the  Federal  Directory, 
and  the  French  army  were  ordered  back  to 
their  garrisons.  The  prince  fled  once  more 
to  London,  where  he  remained  nearly  two 
3rears.  Whfle  there  an  insurrection  took 
place  St  a  town  in  France,  causing  much 
bloodshed.  The  agents  of  Louis  Philippe 
attriliuted  the  rising  to  the  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon.  He  indignantly  denied  it  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  saying,  **  If  I  were  the 
sotU  of  a  conspiracy,  I  should  also  be  the 
leader  of  it  in  the  day  of  danger ;  I  should 
not  deny  it  after  a  defeat." 

In  August,  1840,  Louis  Napoleon,  true 
to  his  destiny,  invaded  France  a  second 
time,  in  company  with  General  Voisin, 
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Count  Montholon,  and  some  fifty  other 
friendfi.  They  embarked  on  board  an  En- 
glish ateamer,  the  "City  of  Edinburgh,'* 
at  London,  and  landed  at  Boulogne.  He 
planted  the  tri-color  on  the  hill  called  the 
Colonne  de  Napoieon,  The  town  was  thrown 
into  an  intense  excitement;  the  National 
Guard  was  ordered  out;  and  three  hours 
after,  overwhelmed  with  superior  num- 
bers, he  and  all  his  followers  were  in  the 
prison  of  Boulogne. 

When  brought  before  his  judges  in  Par- 
is, September,  1840,  he  delivered  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  addresses  ever  listened 
to,  explanatory  of  his  conducL  Its  firm- 
ness and  boldness  produced  such  an  effect 
on  the  people  of  France  that  Louis  Philippe 
dared  not  execute  the  full  rigor  of  the  law. 
All  his  friends  were  condemned  to  impris- 
onment, with  three  exceptions,  while  Louis 
Napoleon  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  in- 
carceration in  the  castle  of  Ham,  one  of 
the  strongest  and  gloomiest  prisons  in  Eu- 
rope. Every  irritation  and  petty  annoy- 
ance that  could  be  called  into  requisition 
was  employed  to  embitter  his  existence. 
He  remonstrated  in  a  letter  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  compelled  by  public  opin- 
ion to  relax  somewhat  its  severity.  He 
was  allowed  to  pursue  his  literary  pursuits, 
and  many  of  his  productions  were  publish- 
ed during  his  incarceration.  He  also  cor- 
respond^ with  Count  d'Orsay,  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  others.  He 
says  in  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton,  ^*  I  have  no  desire  to  quit  the  spot  in 
which  I  now  am,  for  here  I  am  in  my  prop- 
er place.  With  the  name  which  I  bear,  J 
miut  either  be  in  the  geclusion  of  the  dungeon 
or  in  the  brigktneta  of  power. ^* 

Toward  the  close  of  1845  the  prince's  fa^ 
ther,  ex^king  of  Holland,  finding  his  life 
was  going,  sent  a  touching  appeal  to  Louis 
Philippe  for  privilege  to  embrace  his  son 
once  more  before  his  death.  Louis  Philippe 
agreed  to  give  him  his  liberty  on  certain 
conditions,  knowing  full  well  they  were 
such  as  the  prince  never  would  accept, 
namely,  that  he  would  renounce  all  claims 
to  the  throne  of  France;  that  he  never 
would  molest  the  Orleans  family ;  and  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  perpetrated  certain 
crimes  to  create  an  insurrection.  The 
prince  refused  emphatically  to  subscribe  to 
these  conditions ;  and  discovering  that  no 
feeling  of  humanity  or  generosity  could 
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move  the  inflexible  will  of  Louis  Philippe, 
although  he  declared  to  the  French  gov* 
emment  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  go  to 
Florence  to  discharge  a  sacred  duty,  he 
promised  on  his  honor  to  return  and  plaoo 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  govemmeat 
whenever  it  desired  him,  at  length  de- 
termined to  take  the  matter  into  Ids  own 
hands.  As  he  was  not  on  parole,  he  had 
the  right  to  break  his  chains — innocent  or 
gmlty .  By  the  aid  of  De  Couveau,  and  his 
faithfiil  valet,  Charles  Thelin,  he  procured' 
a  smock-Arock  and  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes, 
and,  having  shaved  off  his  mustaches,  took 
a  plank  on  his  shoulder,  and,  keeping  it 
before  his  face,  in  broad  daylight  he  pass- 
ed through  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  sol- 
diers, with  sixty  of  the  number  on  guard 
as  sentries,  and  escaped  to  London.  In 
escaping  from  his  i»ison,  his  only  object 
was  to  be  near  his  aged  father  at  his  death ; 
but  the  Austrian  embassador  who  repre- 
sented the  Court  of  Tusoany  at  London 
refused  to  vis6  his  passport,  and  King 
Louis  died  exactly  two  months  after  hia 
son's  escape  from  the  prison  of  Ham  with- 
out being  able  to  see  him.  His  remains 
were  interred  by  the  side  of  his  two  elder 
sons  at  Florence. 

When  the  Revolution  of  *48  broke  oat, 
and  Louis  Philippe  fled  from  the  shores  of 
France,  Louis  Napoleon  began  to  see  the 
fulfillment  of  his  destiny.  He  immediate- 
ly eet  out  for  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  provi- 
sional government.  It  was,  however,  con- 
sidered more  politic  by  his  friends  that  he 
should  return  to  England  until  after  the 
constitution  had  been  ad<^ted,  and  some 
show  of  order  reigned  throughout  the  new 
state.  After  his  departure,  the  National 
Assembly,  influenced  by  parties  greedy 
for  power,  and  knowing  how  popular  the 
prince  was  with  the  people,  passed  an  act 
continuing  in  force  the  edict  of  exile 
against  him.  He  protested  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  against  this  injustice.  In 
his  absence  he  was  elected  representa- 
tive from  three  different  departments  of 
France ;  but,  learning  that  this  election 
would  be  made  a  pretext  for  diplomatic 
disturbance,  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Assembly  he  declined  the  honor  of 
representing  his  constituents.  He  wrote 
that,  as  bis  name  was  the  symbol  of  order, 
glory,  and  nationality,  he  was  ready  to 
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wuika  any  sacrifice  for  France  rather  than 
tagment  her  troubles  and  dissensions,  and 
dist  he  should  prefer  to  remain  in  exile  for 
tke  happiness  of  his  country.  He  was 
•giin  not  only  elected  a  member  of  the 
Nalional  Assembly  from  three  depart- 
ments of  Fruioe,  but  also  from  Paris ;  he 
was  likewise  chosen  unanimously  by  the 
ckctOTs  of  Corsica.  All  of  these  honors 
be  again  declined. 

On  the  ensuing  election,  General  Pyot 
wrote  him  to  know,  if  re-elected,  **  if  he 
woold  accept  the  poet  of  representative?" 
He  replied,  *^T«8;  that,  having  demon- 
Btnted  that  his  election  in  four  different 
depsitments  was  not  the  result  of  any  in- 
tr^ne  on  his  part,  he  should  feel  himself 
wanting  in  duty  did  he  not  respond  to  the 
call  of  his  feUow-citizens. "  He  was  again 
ittomed  as  representative  to  the  National 
AsBembly,  not  only  by  four  different  de- 
partments, but  by  the  Department  of  the 
Seine— which  is  Paris— by  over  60,000  ma- 
jority. He  chose  to  represent  his  native 
dty  of  Paris.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  be  was  solicited  to  accept  the  candi- 
dttoTB  of  presidency.  He  accepted ;  but 
tittle  was  a  strong  body  in  the  Chamber 
who  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  efiect 
his  ruin.  Scenes  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment occurred  in  the  Assembly,  and  the 
Marion  broke  up  in  confusion.  The  next 
^7  he  defined  his  position  in  a  most  elo- 
^nt  speech,  which  brought  down  the  re- 
petted  cheers  of  the  Assembly.  The  10th 
of  December,  1848,  was  fixed  on  by  the 
Auembly  for  the  election  of  President. 
I^ois  Napoleon  published  an  address  to 
the  French  people.  The  day  of  election 
UTived,  and  out  of  7,850,000  votes,  Louis 
Kapoleon  secured  5,484,220,  and  the  five 
other  candidates,  consisting  of  General 
Cavaignac,  Ledru  RoUin,  Raspail,  Lamar- 
tfaie,  and  General  Changamier,  received 
the  balance,  amounting  to  1,915,774,  being 
>  majority  for  the  prince  over  all  others 
of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  votes !  On 
the  day  of  his  inauguration  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  resigned,  and  from  that  day 
<>nler,  political  tranquillity,  and  national 
Progress  has  been  the  signal. 

Unexpectedly,  on  the  2d  of  December, 
when  all  Europe  was  on  the  eve  of  revolu- 
tion, Kapoleon^s  "coup  d*6tat*'  fell  upon 
^  Mtonished  world.  The  affair  is  of 
mch  a  recent  oocnnenca  thJat  every  reader 


knows  the  particulars.  Agitators,  repeal- 
ers, and  socialists  were  paralyzed  by  one 
bold  stroke,  such  as  Caesar  and  Cromwell 
had  struck  before  hiiA.  He  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  all  France  again  was  with  him. 
Out  of  eight  million  votes,  seven  and  a 
half  were  cast  for  Napoleon ;  he  proclaim- 
ed his  new  Constitution  in  January,  1852, 
avowing  "tke  direct  retpontUnUty  of  the 
chief  of  the  government  to  the  tocereign  peo- 
pie  of  France.'*  Having  restored  order 
and  security  to  France,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  empire  should  be  restored ; 
he  had  carefully  studied,  through  a  long 
life  of  exile,  the  institutions  and  govern- 
ment of  nearly  every  civilized  state ;  he 
came  to  the  wise  determination  that,  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  his  actions  must 
be  free  and  without  hinderance.  He  again 
appealed  to  the  nation ;  there  was  no  op- 
position :  nearly  nine  millions  of  electors 
declared  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire. 
We  know  the  sequel.  France,  in  her  palm- 
iest days,  never  was  so  rich,  her  people 
never  were  so  happy  and  prosperous  as 
now. 

On  January  29, 1853,  Napoleon  efpoused 
Eugenie,  Mdlle.  de  Montijo,  Countess  de 
Teba,  one  of  the  noblest  maidens  of  Spain. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  the  days  of  the  first  em-: 
pire.  The  scene  was  on^  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  the  emotion  of  thousands  within 
that  vast  cathedral  was  intense,  and  melt- 
ed the  heart  of  the  young  Empress  of  France 
to  tears.  We  have  not  space  to  speak  of 
the  many  kind  and  generous  things  which 
the  empress  is  daily  and  hourly  doing  for 
the  poor  of  France.  As  Victoria  is  cher- 
ished by  all  who  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage, so  is  Eugenie,  not  only  by  her  bus. 
band,  but  by  the  entire  French  nation. 

Of  Napoleon's  protection  to  Turkey,  his 
sacrifices  for  down-trodden  Italy,  bis  vic- 
tories at  Magenta,  Solferino,  etc.,  the  un- 
dying reputation  he  haa  established  on  the 
battle-field,  are  they  not  daily  read  in  ev- 
ery paper  published  on  our  continent? 

The  Bonaparte  fiimily  originated  in  Ita- 
ly, and  is  traceable  back  to  the  twelfth 
century,  at  which  time  its  members  stood 
high  in  power  as  senators,  consuls,  and  em- 
bassadors. Jean  Bonaparte  was  one  of  tho 
first  knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  James  of 
Spain,  instituted  in  1170.     Persons  only 
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of  noble  birth  could  secure  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  He  also  established  the  hos- 
pital of  tliat  order  at  Treviso.  Blany  of 
V  the  ikmily  held  high  rank  in  diflxsrent  parts 
of  Italy,  especially  in  Tuscany  and  Rome. 
Having  taken  part  with  the  Ghibelines  in 
their  feuds  against  the  Guelphs,  tlie  Ikmily 
were  dispersed,  and  the  Napoleon  branch 
settled  in  Corsica.  Charles  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon's  father,  bom  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica, 
March  29, 1746 ;  died  at  Montpelier,  France, 
17S5.  Letitia  Ramolino,  Napo1eon*s  moth- 
er, descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Ikmilics  in  Italy,  the  Counts  of  Colalto. 
Letitia's  immediate  ancestors,  who  settled 
in  Corsica,  received  many  distinguished 
honors  from  the  republic  of  Oenoa,  and 
one  of  them  married  the  doge*s  daughter. 
Madame  Mfere  was  a  most  remarkable  wom- 
an ;  she  died  at  Rome,  Feb.  2, 188Ci,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  86  years. 

S02fS. 

1.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Italy,  aft- 
erward of  Spain,  born  at  Cate,  in  Corsica, 
Jan.  7,  1768 ;  died  at  Florence  July  28, 
1844. 

2.  NapoUon  Bonaparte,  bom  in  Corsica, 
Aug.  15,  1769 ;  died  at  St.  Helena  May  5, 
1821.  His  remains  were  brought  ftt>m  St. 
Helena  by  the  Prince  de  Jdinville,  in  the 
**  Belle  Poule."  m  the  year  1840,  and  d». 
posited  in  the  H^l  des  Invalides,  Dee.  16, 
1840;  that  his  last  desire  should  be  fulfill- 
ed, to  be  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  French  people. 

8.  Ijucwn  Bonaparte,  bom  at  Ajaccio, 
Corsica,  1775 ;  died  at  Viterbo  July  27, 
1840.  Having  married  against  the  wishes 
of  his  brother  the  emperor,  he  and  his  fam- 
ily were  excluded  from  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown. 

4.  IjndB  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland, 
and  father  of  the  present  emperor,  bom  at 
Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Sept.  2, 1778 ;  died  at  Leg- 
horn June  25, 1846. 

5.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westpha- 
lia, bom  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Dec.  15, 1784 ; 
died  recently. 

DAUGHTERS. 

1.  Maria- Anna  Eliza  Bonaparte,  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  born  at  Ajaccio,  Cor- 
sica, Jan.  8, 1777 ;  died  at  Trieste  Aug.  9, 
1820. 

2.  Maria  Pauline  Bonaparte,  Princess 
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Borghese,  bora  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Oct. 
20,  1780;  died  at  Florence  June  9, 1825. 

3.  Caroline  Maria  Annociado,  Queen  of 
Naples,  bom  at  Ajaccio  March  26,  1782; 
died  at  Florence  May  18, 1839. 

LIVE  OP  JOSEPH  BONAPARTB. 

Maria  Julia  Clavry,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Marseilles ;  istue,  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  married  her  cousin 
Charles  Lucien,  Prince  of  Canino,  eldest 
son  of  Lucien. 

LDVB  or  LiTdsir. 

Married  Ckrittlne  Boyet  in  1795 ;  urae, 
Ckarhfte  Bonaparte,  who  married  Prince 
Gabriella  of  Rome.    Christine  died  in  1801. 

In  1808  Lucien  again  married.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Madame  Jouberthen,  widow 
of  a  West  India  merchant,  by  whom  he 
had  issue: 

1.  Ckarks  Luden,  Prince  of  Canino,  bom 
1808. 

2.  Letitia,  bom  Dec  1,  1804;  married 
Thomas  Wyse,  member  of  British  Parlia- 
ment 

8.  Louis  Lueien,  bom  Jan.  4, 1818. 

4.  Pierre  Napoleon,  born  Sept.  12, 1815. 

5.  Anioine,  bom  Oct.  81, 1816. 

6.  Maria,  bom  Oct.  12, 1818. 

7.  Contiance,  born  Jan.  80, 1823. 

ISSUE  OP  CHASLBS  hVCtRV, 

Eldest  son  of  Lucien  and  his  wife  Letitia, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

1.  Joseph  -  Lucien  -  Charles  >  Napoleon, 
Prince  of  Monsignano,  born  Feb.  18, 1828. 

2.  Zttaeo-Lonis-Joseph-Nspoleon,  bom 
Nov.  15,  1828. 

8.  JWiia-Charlotte-Zenaide-Pftnline-Leti* 
tia^D6sir£e-Barthom6e,  bom  June  6, 1830. 

4.  Charlof/e  -  Honorio  -  Josephine,  bora 
March  4, 1882. 

5.  Maria  -  Ddsir^  -  Eugenie  -  Josephine  - 
Philomene,  bora  March  18, 1835. 

6.  ^tt^ritffe- Amelia- Majumilian-Jacqui- 
line,  l)om  November  9, 1886. 

7.  ATfrpo/lpoA-Gregoire-Jacques-Philippe, 
bom  Feb.  9, 1839. 

8.  iSa/Ai/afe-Aloise-Leonie,  bom  Nov.  20, 
1840. 

LINE  OP  NAPOLBOX  BONAPARTB. 

Married  Josephine  Beauharaais,  widow 
of  General  Bcauhamais,  March  9, 1796,  in 
the  27th  year  of  his  age ;  divorced  Dec  15, 
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1809.  Ao  itstte.  Bfoiried  (1810)  to  Maria 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  II.,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  Maria  Theresa,  daugh- 
ttr  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples. 
Imie,  Xapolecn  Francis  Jo»eph^  King  of 
Rome,  born  at  the  Tuileries  March  20, 
1811;  died  at  Vienna  July  22, 1832,  in  the 
22d  year  of  his  age.  After  the  banish- 
Bent  of  hia  father,  his  title  of  '*Ring  of 
Borne**  was  changed  to  Duke  of  Reich- 
itedL  He  was  much  beloved  by  the 
members  of  his  grandfather^s  court. 

Umc  OF  J08BPHIKK. 

Manied  to  General  Beanhamais  in  1779. 
Ants; 

L  Eugene  Beauhamait^  bom  Sept.  8, 
1780;  died  at  Munich  Jan.  21,  1824.  He 
was  appomted  Viceroy  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  in  June,  1805;  was  dechu-ed  the 
adopted  son  of  Napoleon  in  1806.  He 
married  Augusta  Amelia,  eldest  daughter 
«ff  the  King  of  Bavaria,  Jan.  18, 180G;  was 
««ted  Prince  of  Venice,  and  declared  suc- 
«Mor  to  the  crown  of  Lombardy.  Issue 
ty  this  marriage : 

1.  i/an'flMfiiafi^oeeph-Eugene-Aaguste- 
Napoleon,  Duke  of  Lenchtenberg,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  I.,  Emper- 
or of  Russia. 

2.  JoBqoAMi*,  Queen  of  Sweden,  married 
Oacar-Bemadotte-Jiwj^A^i'nwcM,  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

2.  Hortmse  BeauhamaU,  Queen  of  "Roi- 
'and,  and  mother  of  the  present  cmi)eror, 
Josephine's  onlj*  daughter,  bom  at  Paris 
April  10, 1783 ;  died  at  Amemberg,  Switr- 
•rtand,  Oct  3,  1837.  Marrie<l  Louis  Na- 
poleon,  a  younger  brother  of  the  emperor, 
Jan.,  1802.     Issue  (sec  Line  of  Lmns). 

UNB  OP  LOUIS. 

Married  Hortcnse  Beauhamais.    Issue : 
, '•  A'apo^nm  Charles,   died  in  Holland 
w  5, 1807. 
^2-  ^^apdeaa  Louis,  died  in  Italy  March 

3»  Charies  Louis  Napoleon,  Emperor  of 

we  French,  bora  at  the  Tuileries  April  20, 
1808, 

Lime  OF  JBROMB. 

Married  EHzabeth  Patterson,  daughter 
J«  a  merchant  of  Baltimore,  by  whom  he 
nadiittte: 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  bom  at  Camberwell, 


England,  in  1805,  now  resident  of  Balti- 
more. He  married  a  Baltimore  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  Jerome  was  di- 
vorced A'om  his  wife  by  a  decree  of  th6 
emperor  April,  1806,  and  then  married 
Frederica^Catharine-Sophia,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  by  whom  he  had 
issue: 

1.  Jerome  Napoleon,  bom  1814:  died 
1846. 

2.  jl/a<««8-Letitia-Wilhelmina,  Prin- 
cess of  Montfort,  bom  at  Trieste,  May  27, 
1820 ;  married  Prince  DcmidoflT,  a  Russian 
of  greAt  wealth.    She  now  resides  at  Paris. 

8.  JVopo^eon-Joseph-Charles-Paul,  bom 
at  Trieste,  Sept.  9, 1822 ;  married  Clotilde, 
daughter  of  Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia.    He  now  resides  at  Paris. 

LINE  OF  ELIZA. 

Married  Felice  Bacciochi,  a  nobleman 
of  Corsica.  He  was  created  a  prince  by 
Napoleon  when  Eliza  was  created  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany.     She  had  issue  : 

1.  Napoleone-Ylizsi,  bom  June  3, 1806. 

2.  J^erome-Charlcs,  Prince  of  Plombino, 
bom  July  8, 1810,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  at  Rome  in  1888. 

LINE   OF  PAULINE. 

Married  General  Le  Clerc  in  1801.  He 
was  a  man  of  brilliant  genius ;  was  intrast- 
ed  with  an  expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  the  climate.     No  issue. 

In  1803  she  married  the  Prince  Bor- 
ghcse,  who  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  families  of  Italy. 
His  gallery  of  art  was  considered  the  rich- 
est, and  his  villa  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  nei(?hborhood  of  Rome.  His  income 
was  $250,000  per  annum.  She  died  at 
Florence  without  issue. 

LINE  or  CAROLINE. 

Married,  Jan.,  1800,  Joachim  Murat,  son 
of  a  village  innkeeper,  but  rose  step  Ijy 
step  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  He  was  the 
most  illustrious  general  of  Napoleon*s 
army,  and  did  as  much  to  make  him  em- 
peror as  Napoleon  did  to  make  him  king. 
From  his  birth  to  his  death  he  never  knew 
the  passion  of  fear  ^  eminently  handsome, 
standing  over  six  feet  high,  well  propor- 
tioned, the  possessor  of  a  most  expressive 
countenance,  he  was  considered  the  most 
brilliant  soldier  ever  seen  in  Europe.     He 
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was  admired  by  Napoleon  for  his  military' 
abilities  far  above  any  of  his  other  gencr- 
ab,  and  loved  by  him  for  his  goodness  of 
heart.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  in  ail 
his  campaigns,  and  was  deep  in  his  confi- 
dence. In  all  the  battles  inscribed  on  the 
monument  in  the  Place  Vendome,  Murat 
is  seen  charging  the  enemy  at  the  head  of 
his  invincible  cavalry.  From  a  general 
of  brigade  ho  was  promoted  to  general  of 
division,  to  commander-in-chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  Marshal  of  France,  Grand 
Admiral,  Prince  of  the  Empire,  Grand  Ea- 
gle of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Grand  Doke  of 
Berg,  and  of  Cleves ;  and,  by  an  imperial 
decree,  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Naples. 
He  was  shot  at  Pizo,  Oct.  18, 1815,  for  at- 
tempting to  win  back  his  kingdom.    Jaiue : 

1.  Napoleon^As,\iilley  bom  1800;  died  in 
Florida,  1847. 

2.  JVapofeon-Lucien-Charles,  bom  May 
16,1803;  married  Miss  Fcazer,  of  South 
Carolina. 

8.  I^i/ia-Josephlne,  bom  April  25, 1802 ; 
married  to  Count  Pepoli,  of  Bologna. 

4.  ZoKMo^ulia-Caroline,  bom  March  22, 
1805 ;  married  to  Count  Basponi,  of  Ba- 
venna. 

CIVIL,  MILITARY,  AND  JUDICIAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

The  Emperor  governs  the  country  in 
conjunction  with  the  Senate,  Legidative 
Body,  and  Coundl  ofSttxte.  He  presides 
at  the  sittings  of  the  Senate  and  Council 
of  State  personally  or  by  deputy,  and  is 
perfectly  independent  of  either  of  these 
bodies,  enjoying  all  the  prerogatives  ap- 
pertaining to  royalty.  His  dotation  from 
the  crown,  or  civil  list,  amounts  to  five 
million  dolUrs.  The  princes  and  princesses 
of  his  fiunily  enjoy  also  an  annual  dota- 
tion of  $800,000.  The  Emperor  is  merely 
guardian  of  the  state  jewels,  palaces,  libra- 
ries, and  museums,  and  can  not  alienate 
any  of  them  without  the  sanction  of  the 
law.  During  his  reign  he  may  acquire 
private  property  either  by  purchase  or  in- 
heritance. 

The  Senate  numbers  about  one  hund- 
red and  seventy-lhre  members,  including 
the  marshals,  admirals,  and  cardinals  of 
France ;  it  also  includes  all  princes  above 
the  age  of  eighteen ;  they  receive  $6000 
per  annum,  and  are  appointed  for  life.  The 
president  and  vice-president  are  appointed 
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by  the  Emperor,  and  their  term  is  for  one 
year.  Their  sittings  are  strictly  private. 
It  is  their  special  duty  to  guard  the  con- 
stitution, regulating  all  matters  at  vari- 
ance with  it.  They  can  refuse  to  sanction 
laws  contrary  to  its  principle,  if  they  would 
be  likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try. Tlie  members  of  the  Senate  are  di- 
vided into  four  hwecBux,  or  committees, 
each  committee  examines  the  measures 
laid  before  the  Senate,  and  elects  one  of  its 
body  as.  commissioner.  The  members  of 
this  commission  then  name  a  reporter.  The 
Senate  can  not  amend  any  bill  coming 
from  the  government  or  having  been  pass- 
ed by  the  Legislative  Body;  it  can  only 
vote  on  its  expediency.  There  must  be 
an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  members  to 
pass  any  measure. 

CattncU  of  State. — ^Thc  members  of  this 
body  are  named  by  the  Emperor.  There 
are  about  sixty  in  number,  of  different 
grades,  with  forty  Masters  of  Bequests, 
and  forty  auditors.  Ministers  and  princes 
have  the  right  of  voting  in  this  council. 
It  u  divided  into  six  sectbns:  Finance, 
War  and  Marine,  Justice  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Public  Works,  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, Public  Instruction  and  Worship, 
and  Interior.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Emperor  it  prepares  the  bills  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  Legislative  Body  and  Senate, 
supporting  the  discussion  in  these  bodies. 
It  is  presided  over  by  the  Emperor,  and 
regulates  all  difficulties  that  may  arise  in 
administrative  matters.  Each  member^s 
salary  is  $5000  per  annum. 

Legislative  Body, — ^Thls  body  is  elected 
by  universal  suii^ge,  every  85,000  votee 
sending  one  member  to  represent  them. 
There  are  nearl}'  ten  million  voters  in 
France,  and  send  262  members.  Its  sit- 
tings are  generally  for  three  months,  and 
the  salary  $500  per  month  during  the  ses- 
sion. They  are  elected  for  six  years.  An 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body  is 
delivered  to  the  public  press.  It  votes  or 
rejects  the  bills  presented  to  it  by  the  gov- 
ernment. It  can  not  amend  bills  present- 
ed to  it  by  the  Council,  but  may  send 

'  three  of  its  memben  to  support  any  pro- 
posed amendment.     Its  members  are  di- 

!  vided  into  seven  diflTerent  committees, 
each  committee  naming  a  commissioner, 
and  proceeding  the  same  as  the  Senate  in 
appointing  a  reporter.     The  president  and 
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vioe-president  are  Appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror ;  he  alao  adjourns,  dissolves,  or  con- 
vokes the  body  at  bis  pleasure. 

Council  of  Mimslers. — This  council  is 
composed  of  ten  ministers,  viz.,  Minister 
of  State  and  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affiuni,  Minister  of 
War,  Minister  of  Marine,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  In- 
struction, Minister  of  Algeria  and  the  Col- 
onies, Minister  of  the  Interior,  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Keeper  of  the  Seals,.  Minister 
of  Agricultoze,  Commerce,  and  Public 
Worica.  ^The  salary  of  each  minister  is 
120,000  per  annum.  Collectively  they  de- 
liberate on  all  that  pertains  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Emperor,  the  safety  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  the  policy  of  the  empire. 
Individually  their  titles  designate  their 
duties.  Each  minfwter  is  responsible  to  the 
Emperar  alone,  and  only  as  far  as  his  indi- 
Tidnal  department  is  concerned. 

Tie  Onier  oftke  Letj/ion  qfJIonor, — This 
order  was  established  in  1802.  The  Em- 
peror ia  grand  master.  The  grand  chan- 
Mllor  keeps  the  seal  of  the  order,  and  is 
SBsisted  in  hia  duties  by  a  council  of  ten 
Bmnbers  and  a  secretary  general.  It  has 
over  56,000  members,  divided  into  grand 
oosaes,  grand  officers,  commanders,  offi- 
cers, and  chevaliers.  Nearly  erery  crown- 
ed head  in  Europe  is  a  member. 

Legion  of  Honor  and  Armg. — The  deco- 
ration 18  a  star  surmounted  by  a  crown .  In 
the  centre  of  the  star  b  a  picture  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  encircled  with  oak  and  laurel 
leaves,  with  the  motto,  ^^Napoleon,  Emper- 
tur  des  FnmfoiB ;"  on  the  reverse,  * '  Hanneur 
tiPatrie,^^  The  qualifications  of  admis- 
■ion  are  twenty  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice either  in  civil  or  military  departments; 
bat  in  times  of  war  deeds  of  cxtraordinar}'^ 
valor  may  be  rewarded  by  admission,  or  if 
la  the  order,  by  promotion.  All  persons 
in  the  army  or  navy,  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted since  1852,  receive  a  pension  oi — 
first  grand  crosses,  $600  per  annum ;  grand 
otfioeis,  $400 ;  commanders,  $200 ;  officers, 
$100 ;  members,  $50.  All  ofiScers  are  nom- 
inated for  life.  Attached  to  this  order  is 
the  Maieona  Imperialet  Nqpoleoiu;  an  edu- 
cational establishment  devoted  to  the  in- 
strQction  of  the  sisters,  daughters,  and 
nieces  of  members  of  the  order.  It  was 
established  by  Napoleon  I.  Four  hundred 
pupils  receive  hero  a  finished  education  at 
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the  expense  of  the  goremment.  They  all 
dress  in  black,  with  black  bonnets,  and  are 
subject  to  the  most  rigid  discipline.  To 
obtain  permission  to  visit  the  Institute,  ad- 
dress tile  grand  chancellor  of  the  order, 
Hue  de  Lille. 

1.  The  Active  Army  is  composed  of  men 
who  engage  and  re-engage  voluntarily,  as 
also  of  those  called  out  by  the  annual  law 
for  the  contingent. 

2.  The  Beaerve  is  formed  of  all  the  young 
men  whom  the  drawing  by  lot  has  not 
taken  to  form  part  of  the  annual  contin- 
gent. It  is  divided  iirto  two  equal  por- 
tions, determined  by  the  numbers  at  the 
drawing.  The  first,  termed  reterve  of  the 
firtt  ban,  remains  at  the  disposal  of  tho 
Minister  of  War,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to 
re-enforce,  in  case  of  need,  the  strength  of 
the  regiments ;  and  the  second,  called  re- 
ierve  of  Hie  second  ban,  on  tho  contrary, 
can  not  be  called  on,  except  in  time  of  war, 
and  by  decree  of  the  Emperor,  as  is  tho 
practice  at  present  for  tlie  maritime  con- 
scription. These  two  Reserves  are  exer- 
cised in  turns  in  the  army  depots  during  a 
space  of  time  more  or  less  extended. 

Marriage  is  permitted  in  the  Reserve  as 
soon  as  the  fourth  year  of  service  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  division  of  the  Reserve  into  two 
equal  portions  is  of  an  immense  interest 
for  our  military  constitution.  It  allows 
use  to  be  made  of  the  first  ban  as  an  obli- 
gatory supplement  to  the  Active  Arm}*^,  a 
measure  emmently  useful,  and  even  indis- 
pensable. In  &ct,  whether  the  intention 
was  to.  send  regiments  to  Africa,  or  to  es- 
tablish a  camp  of  instruction,  or  to  under- 
take any  expedition  whatever,  how,  in 
default  of  this  supplementary  force,  could 
these  urgent  necessities  be  provided  for? 
It  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  regi- 
ments to  leave  with  an  insufficient  strength, 
or  to  fill  the  vacancies  with  recruits  from 
the  depots,  or  to  take  matured  soldiers 
from  other  regiments,  which  would  destroy 
the  espiit-de^corps,  and  disorganize  the  en- 
tire army.  On  the  contrary,  the  Reserve 
of  the  first  ban  being  granted,  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  who  have  already  serv- 
ed would,  under  the  circumstances  enu- 
merated, be  recalled  and  incorporated  in 
the  regiments  intended  to  enter  on  the 
campaign.  That  could  be  done  without  dif- 
ficoltv,  without  there  being  any  need  to 
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convoke  the  Resenre  of  the  Becond  ban — a 
grave  measure,  which  ought  not  to  be  tak- 
en except  in  the  case  of  a  great  war. 

To  render  less  irksome  the  military  in- 
stniction  of  the  young  men  called  to  be 
drilled  in  the  depots,  permission  wiU  be 
given  that  all  those  who  have  been  able 
to  leam  at  home  to  handle  their  pieces  and 
fire  at  a  mark,  who,  in  a  word,  understand 
the  business  of  a  soldier,  shall  be  dis- 
pensed, after  an  examination,  with  attend- 
ing the  annual  practtoe.  They  will  only 
be  called  out  for  the  general  musters. 

8.  The  NoAmd  Guard  MobUe,  formed 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Active  Army,  of  those 
of  the  Reserve  whose  leave  of  absence  is 
expired,  and  of  those  exempt  from  service, 
will  be  very  rarely  called  out. 

It  will  be  summoned  only  in  virtue  of  a 
special  bill,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Leg- 
islative Body,  by  an  imperial  decree,  which 
vill  be  converted  into  a  law  in  the  follow- 
ing session. 

The  National  Guard  Mobile  will  cost  the 
state  but  little,  because  it  will  be  com- 
posed, for  a  great  part,  of  men  perfectly 
drilled,  clothed,  and  equipped.  Some  well- 
selected  cadret  will  suffice  to  form  a  com- 
pact and  disciplined  corps.  The  duty,  .in 
ordinary  times,  will  be  almost  null,  for  it 
will  comprehend,  in  a  great  degree,  only 
old  soldiers,  who  have  no  more  need  of  a 
laborious  apprenticeship,  and  who,  in  time 
of  peace,  will  be  relieved  of  any  irksome 
obligation.  From  that  time  the  men  of  the 
National  Guard  Mobile  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider themselves,  in  peace  time,  as  exempt 
from  the  burden  of  the  conscription. 

Marriage  is  authorized  at  any  period 
whatever  of  the  service. 

Suchisthegeneralplanofthebill.  Insup- 
posing  that  out  of  826,000  Frenchmen  who 
every  year  attain  the  age  of  20, 160,000  of 
the  most  able-bodied  are  taken,  there  will 
be  80, 000  for  the  Active  Army  and  as  many 
for  the  Reserve.  Deductions  being  made 
of  legal  exemptions,  casualties',  and  losses 
of  all  kinds,  each  class  at  the  end  of  six 
years  will  give  the  following  results : 

Soldlnv. 

Active  Army 417,4S3 

Ro>erve  of  Ist  ban 213,373 

"        ofadban 212,378 

Natioua  Guard  Mobile....  880,€86 


Totol 1,232,118 

After  having  explained  the  general  econ- 
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omy  of  the  plan,  there  remains  for  ua  to 
make  known  the  important  dispositions 
which  complete  it.  They  relate  to  substi- 
tution and  exoneration. 

The  substitution  of  a  number  is  author- 
ized among  young  men  of  the  same  canton 
and  of  the  same  contingent,  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  March  21, 1882.  The  ex- 
oneration  is  maintained,  but  the  number 
tiliat  may  be  procured  every  year  by  youn^ 
men  comprised  in  the  contingent  will  not 
exceed  the  totality  of  the  re-enlistments, 
and  of  enlistments  after  liberatipn,  of  the 
preceding  year.  * 

This  number  is  distributed  by  canton,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  War,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  young  men  comprised 
IB  the  contingent. 

The  exonerations  are  declared  according 
to  the  order  of  the  numbers  drawn,  begin- 
ning with  the  last. 

After  the  fixed  amount  of  the  exonera- 
tions  has  been  reached,  the  young  men  who 
had  demanded  that  privilege  are  autiior- 
izedto  make  an  exchange  with  a  man  of 
the  Reserve  or  of  the  National  Guard  Mo- 
bile, provided  the  substitute  is  a  bachelor 
or  a  widower,  without  children,  and  certi* 
fied  to  be  fitfor  service.  The  person  exon- 
erated will  enter  the  National  Guard  Mo- 
bile, and  clothe  himself  at  his  own  cost 

At  the  present  time,  the  number  of  the 
exonerated  not  being  limited,  a  day  may 
arrive  when  the  Dotation  Fund  shall  havo 
a  large  stock  of  money  and  the  country 
not  enough  of  soldiers.  The  new  system 
remedies  that  inconvenience,  without,  how- 
ever, forcing  all  young  men  into  active 
service,  inasmuch  as  substitution  is  per- 
mitted in  the  thrse  categories  which  com- 
pose our  military  forces. 

Thus,  as  has  been  said,  a  man  whom 
chance  has  placed  in  the  Active  Army  may 
make  an  exchange  with  one  belonging  to 
the  Reserve ;  in  the  same  way,  this  latter 
may  change  with  one  of  the  National  Guard 
Mobile ;  and,  as  many  soldiers  belonging 
to  this  body  will  have  already  served,  the 
efibct  of  the  substitution  will  be  to  intro- 
duce into  the  ranks  of  the  Reserve  a  great 
number  of  trained  men.  In  short,  although 
the  law  obliges  every  able-bodied  citizen 
of  twenty  years  to  serve  in  the  Reserve, 
he  will  easily  be  able  to  avoid  it  if  he  finds 
a  substitute  in  the  National  Guard  Mobile, 
and  yet  the  state  will  lose  nothing  by  it. 
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Let  VIM  campare  that  system  with  the 
proaent  one.  The  class  famishes  160,000 
able-bodied  young  men  of  twenty  years. 
Of  that  number  the  contingent  voted  every 
year  is  100,000  men ;  the  60,000  remaining 
are  exempt  from  all  military  obligation. 
As  to  the  duration  of  service,  it  is  seven 
ytmn,  and  marriage  is  prohibited  daring 
that  period.  The  burden  of  the  conscrip- 
taoo  wei|^  on  only  one  portion  of  the  pop- 
alatioa,  and  the  number  of  soldiers  whom 
Vnnee  ought  to  furnish  in  time  of  war  is 
not  sniBcient.  The  new  plan  brings  the 
entire  class  to  co-opemte  in  the  military 
Ktvic*;  it  (^ves  to  France  a  considerable 
foroe,  and  yet  it  confines  itself  to  augment- 
ing tiie  Reserve  by  300,000  men.  This 
project  favors,  instead  of  hindering^  the  in- 
crease of  tiie  population.  Indeed,  at  pres- 
ent, the  men  belonging  to  the  Reserve,  to 
the  number  of  225, 000,  can  not  many  before 
the  age  of  27,  without  individual  permis- 
sion fhmi  the  Minister  of  War.  In  the 
new  arrangement,  the  Reserve,  it  is  true, 
is  raised  to  425,000  men,  but  they  have  the 
right  to  marry  at  twenty-four.  'Now,  sup- 
pmlng  that  in  general  men  belonging  to 
the  mral  class  do  not  marr}*  until  twenty- 
two,  we  have,  under  the  military  rcgula- 
tioDS,  fbr  the  225,000  men  of  the  Reserve 
who  can  not  contract  marriage  until  twen- 
ty-eeren  (1)  years  5x226,000=1,260,000 
years  of  celibacy ;  while  for  the  426,000 
men  able  to  marry  at  24,  we  have  only 
860,000  years  ot  single  life ;  the  gain  is 
therefore  275,000  years.  But  the  combi- 
nation proposed  is  in  reality  still  more  fa- 
Torable,  for  twenty-four  years  is  the  real 
average  age  at  which  young  men  marry, 
and  if  we  start  from  that  datum,  the  new 
combination,  in  comparison  with  the  pres- 
ent, diminishes  the  period  of  celibacy  by 
three  years  lor  the  225,000  men  of  the  ex- 
isting reserve,  which  thus  presents  a  gain 
of  676,000  yean  of  marriage. 

To  sum  up,  the  new  plan  of  organization 
is  not  an  accidental  law,  variable  according 
to  cfrcnmstances  and  the  mobility  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  is  an  institution  which 
fixes  the  national  forces  in  a  permanent 
manner;  it  diminishes  by  a  year  the  period 
of  service;  it  facilitates  marriages;  it  pre- 
serves to  the  army  its  present  excellent 
organization ;  it  gives  to  France  1,200,000 
tinined  soldiers,  and  only  slightly  aug- 
ments the  charges  of  the  Budget ;  it  dis- 


ciplines the  whole  nation  by  organizing  it, 
much  more  with  a  view  to  defense  than 
with  a  purpose  of  aggression,  and  rendere 
it  capable  of  defying  any  invasion ;  it  ele- 
vates the  military  spirit  without  injury  to 
the  liberal  vocations ;  and,  finally,  it  con- 
secrates that  great  principle  of  equality, 
that  all  owe  service  to  the  state  in  time  of 
war,  and  no  longer  abandons  to  a  single 
portion  of  the  people  the  sacred  duty  of 
defending  the  country. 

The  Garde  Imphtale  consists  of  about 
80,000  men,  comprising  nine  regiments  of 
Zouaves,  Voltigeurs,  Grenadiers,  Chas- 
seurs, and  Gendarmes,  a  division  of  cav- 
alry, and  two  regiments  of  artillery.  In 
all  ceremonies  these  troops  have  prece- 
dence over  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  Emperor'i  Household  and  Body- 
Guard. — The  Cent  Gardes^  or  body-guard, 
consists  of  a  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  221  officers  and  men,  who  take  prece- 
dence of  all  other  soldiers.  They  surround 
the  Emperor  on  all  state  occasions,  are 
magnificently  mounted,  and  wear  a  bloc 
uniform.  7^  Household  consists  of  4  gov- 
ernors: one  for  the  Louvre,  one  for  the 
Tuileries,  one  for  St.  Cloud,  and  one  for 
Elys^  Napoleon ;  1  grand  almoner,  2  as- 
sistant almoners;  a  grand  marshal;  a 
vicar  general ;  an  ecclesiastical  master  of 
ceremonies,  4  chaplains,  a  grand  chamber- 
lain, 11  chamberlains,  a  grand  equerry,  7 
equerries,  a  private  secretaiy,  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  chase  and  6  assistants,  grand 
master  of  ceremonies  and  4  assistants,  a 
commandant  of  the  military  household,  an 
adjutant  general,  10  aids-de-camp,  2  treas- 
urers, 23  physicians  and  surgeons ;  to  the 
Household  is  now  attached  the  department 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  Household  of  the  Empress 
consists  in  a  grand  master  of  the  palace,  2 
chamberlains,  an  equerrj',  a  grand  mistress 
of  the  palace,  a  lady  of  honor,  and  12  maids 
of  honor. 

The  Navy  of  France,  which  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  the  past  year,  numben 
now  about  531  vessels  in  active  service. 
Over  one  hundred  are  steamen  of  about 
12,000  horse  power.  There  are  12,411 
guns  now  afloat. 
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Fortifications  qfParit, — Paris  is  consid- 
ered at  the  present  time  one  of  the  best 
fortified  cities  in  the  world.  In  1841  about 
$30,000,000  were  granted  for  completing 
the  present  fortifications.  At  a  distance 
of  about  one  and  a  half  miles  outside  the 
former  octroi  walls  runs  a  wall  about  47 
feet  high,  bastioned  and  terraced ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  are  seventeen  outworks 
or  forts,  which  include  the  principal  sub- 
urbs of  Paris,  and  command  the  approach 
in  every  direction.  They  are  calculated 
for  27G0  gun-carriages,  676  rampart  guns, 
2238  mortars  or  cannon,  and  20,000  mus- 
kets. 

COURTS,  TRIBUNALS,  AND  CIVIL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Of  this  elaborate  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, known  as  the  "Code  Napoleon," 
we  have  not  space  to  enter  into  detail; 
we  shall  merely  glance  at  one  or  two  of  its 
departments  about  which  our  own  citizens 
know  the  least.  This  code,  which  was  the 
first  uniform  system  of  laws  the  French 
monarchy  ever  poAsessed,  was  formed  per- 
sonally by  Napoleon  I.,  assisted  by  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  and  enlightened 
men  of  the  time.  It  was  drawn  with  con- 
summate skill  and  wisdom,  and  remains 
to-day  not  only  the  code  of  France,  but 
of  nearly  all  Europe.  The  police  is  the 
best  regulated  in  the  world.  Trial  by  jury, 
except  in  political  causes,  is  the  inestima- 
ble boon  of  every  citizen.  Justice  be- 
tween man  and  man  is  administered  on 
sound  principles  by  unimpeached  tribunals. 
Education  has  become  part  of  the  regular 
business  of  the  state.  All  schools,  acad- 
emies, and  colleges  are  placed  under  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  pre- 
sides orer  the  imperial  counsel.  The  Min- 
ister of  Justice  presides  over,  and  is  the 
supremo  head  of,  all  the  courts. 
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Iliffh  Court  o/'Jusfice.— Established  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  and  judging  persons 
accused  of  conspiracies  against  the  Bjnper- 
or  or  state.  It  has  two  departments,  a 
"  Chamber  of  Accusation'*  and  a  **  Cham- 
ber of  Judgment."  There  is  a  jury  of  86 
members  from  the  Councils  GenezaL 

Court  ofCcMotkm, — ^This  is  the  sopceme 
court  of  appeals  on  all  points  of  law.  It 
is  presided  over  by  a  president,  8  vice- 
presidents,  and  46  counselors. 

Coftri  ^fA  ecovnis. — ^This  court  has  charge 
over  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  country.  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
president,  8  vice-presidents,  and  18  mas- 
ters of  sccounts ;  a  procureur  general,  a 
register,  and  eighty  counselors,  who  exr- 
ainine  accounts. 

Court  In^pend  of  Parit, — ^Divided  into 
six  chsmbers ;  four  for  trial  of  civil  cases 
and  two  criminaL  It  is  presided  over  bj 
a  president,  6  vice-presidents,  60  judges,  a 
procureur  general,  a  register,  6  advocates, 
and  11  deputy  advocates.  In  one  of  the 
chambers  is  held  the  Court  of  Assize, 
which  tries  more  serious  offenses,  entail- 
ing the  punishment  of  death,  etc.  It  con- 
sists of  3  judges  chosen  by  the  president. 

Tribunal  of  Commerce, — Presided  over 
by  a  president  elected  by  vote  from  the 
most  influential  merchants,  10  judges,  and 
16  deputy  judges.  Their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  all  matters  of  a  commercial  na- 
ture. 

Juge  de  Paix, — There  are  twenty  of  these 
admirable  courts  in  Paris,  and  mnch  they 
are  wanted  in  our  own  countiy.  No  ac- 
tion can  be  brought  until  the  plaintiff  has 
summoned  the  defendant  before  a  juge  de 
paix,  whose  duty  it  is  to  try  by  sll  means 
in  his  power  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  If 
failing,  the  case  must  then  be  tried.  As 
a  general  thing,  two  thirds  of  the  law- 
suits that  otherwise  would  occur  are  avoid- 
ed in  this  manner.  The  juge  de  paix  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  amounting  to 
$20  without  appeal,  and  $40  with  appeaL 
He  decides  all  actions  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  travelers  snd  lodging-house 
keepers  on  loss  of  articles  taken  from 
rooms,  damage  of  furniture,  rooms,  etc. 

jyibunal  of  Premiere  Inetanee  of  the  Seine. 
^-This  court  decides  all  cases  of  appeal 
brought  from  the  juge  de  paix,  and  has  ju- 
risdiction over  all  matters  relating  to  per- 
sonal property  to  the  amount  of  $800.     It 
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is  diTided  into  ten  chambers,  presided  over 
by  1  president,  8  vice-presidents,  66  judges, 
8  snpplementary  judges,  a  procareur  im- 
perial, 22  deputy  procureurs,  1  chief  regis- 
ter, 42  sworn  registers.  It  extends  over 
tho  whole  Department  of  the  Seine. 

Tribunal  of  Simple  Justice, — This  court 
decides  all  breaches  of  the  police  regula- 
tions where  the  penalty  is  small. 

Covneil  cfA  rbitralion  {DeM  Prud  kommes), 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  best 
ngnlated  establishments  in  Paris.  It  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes 
between  master  and  man  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
are  satisfoctorily  adjusted  by  the  court. 
The  ooancQ  is  composed  of  foremen  and 
master  mechanics,  elected  by  the  different 
trades,  one  half  being  employers  and  the 
other  foremen.  The  different  Ivades  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  a  council  to  each 
class,  80  that  the  most  intricate  dispute  is 
decided  by  the  custom  of  the  trade.  How 
desirable  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  court 
in  onr  cities,  as  judges  have  to  decide  on 
matteis  of  which,  in  many  cases,  they  must 
he  entirely  ignorant. 

Magfon. — ^There  are  twenty  mayors  in 
Paris,  <me  to  each  arrondissement,  whose 
doty  relates  to  the  civil  administration  of 
the  ci^.  They  sit  every  day  from  12 
vntil  2.  The  IVefect  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine  is  the  bead  mayor. 

The  Pofice.— The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
is  the  supreme  head  of  the  police ;  under 
faim  acts  the  prefect  of  police  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  conncU  of  health,  composed  of 
20  members,  all  of  whom  are  surgeons, 
chemists,  or  physicians,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  over  all  the  sanitary  affairs  of  the 
capital.  Paris  is  divided  into  80  quarters ; 
in  each  quarter  resides  a  commissaire  of  po- 
lice, whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  primary 
examination  of  criminals,  and  attend  to  the 
cleansing  and  lighting  of  their  respective 
section.  They  are  in  continual  communi- 
cation with  the  people,  attending  with  dis- 
patch to  all  their  wants.  At  night  each 
commtssaire  has  a  colored  glass  lamp  hung 
at  bis  door.  There  are  some  two  or  three 
dirisions  of  the  administration,  divided 
into  some  15  different  bureaus ;  each  bu- 
lean  has  its  different  duty  assigned  to  it — 
such  as  strikes  among  workmen,  children 
■faondoned  by  their  parents,  licenses  to 


prostitutes,  suicides,  accidental  deaths, 
gaming-houses,  theatres  and  public  balls, 
restoration  of  lost  articles,  watering  and 
lighting  the  streets,  public  carriages,  the 
sale  of  unwholesome  victuals,  repression 
of  vagrancy,  weight  and  measures  —  in 
short,  every  thing  is  so  perfectly  arranged 
and  classitied  that  the  administration  is 
like  perfect  clock-work,  and  Paris  is  to- 
day the  best  governed  city  in  the  world. 

Pritons  and  Correctional  Establishments, 
— The  former  are  nine  in  number,  includ- 
ing the  military  prison,  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Several 
of  these  have  acquired  a  dreadful  notoriety 
from  the  deeds  perpetrated  in  them  during 
the  fury  of  a  great  revolution.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are  the  following:  Im  Force, 
which  is  reserved  solely  for  persons  await- 
ing trial.  It  contains  1200  separate  cells, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  classification  of 
prisoners,  and  its  excellent  sanitary  regu- 
lations. Every  cell  has  a  bed,  gas-burner, 
and  water-closet,  with  a  good  ventilation, 
and  an  apparatus  for  the  distribution  of 
warm  air.  The  cost  of  this  establishment 
is  about  $20,000  annually.  St,  Pdagie, 
recently  converted  partly  into  a  political 
prison,  and  partly  into  a  kind  of  hulks  for 
convicts  whose  punishment  is  of  short  du- 
ration. St.  Latctre,  a  great  female  prison 
for  criminals  committed  for  trial  or  for 
short  duration ;  if  for  over  that  time  they 
are  sent  to  Maison  Centrale.  It  contains 
over  1200  cells.  There  is  also  in  this  pris- 
on an  infirmary  for  prostitutes,  containing 
about  850  beds.  It  has  generally  an  av- 
erage of  about  1000  inmates,  and  receives 
annually  10,000  prisoners.  DepSi  des  Con- 
dammis  for  criooinals  condemned  to  the 
hulks  or  to  death,  and  remarkable  for  be- 
ing at  once  light,  airy,  and  healthy,  and 
yet  one  of  the  strongest  places  of  custody 
ever  erected.  The  average  number  of  pris- 
oners is  about  350.  Maison  Centrale  (f  AWu- 
cation  Correciicnelle,  which  has  much  the 
air  and  style  of  a  feudal  castle.  This  pris- 
on is  for  young  male  offenders  under  the 
age  of  16  years,  who  are  considered  incapa- 
ble of  judgment.  They  are  her^  taught 
some  trade,  and  educated  up  to  the  age  of 
20  years.  The  prisons  to  which  the  most 
mournful  interest  is  attached  are  the  Palais 
du  Temple,  fVom  which  Louis  XVI.  was  led 
forth  to  the  scaffold ;  The  Conciergerie,  from 
which  Mario  Antoinette  was  led  forth  to 
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the  same  ftte.  The  MiStary  Priton^  for- 
merly VAbbayt^  the  meet  gloomy  of  all  the 
Paruian  dangeons,  and,  during  the  Rdgn 
of  Terror,  a  den  of  horrors.  This  last,  as 
well  as  the  Palait  du  Temple^  have  recently 
heen  pulled  down,  and  two  landmarks  of 
despotism  blotted  out.  The  Morffue,  signi- 
fying to  scrutiniKe ;  this  is  a  place  where 
the  bodies  of  strangers  foond  drowned,  or 
having  met  with  death  accidentally,  are 
exposed  behind  a  glass  case  three  days, 
that  they  may  be  recognized  by  their 
friends.  Their  clothes  are  hung  np  beside 
them  as  an  additional  clew  to  their  discov- 
ery. After  three  days'  ezposnre,  if  their 
bodies  are  not  claimed,  they  are  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  The  average 
is  over  one  per  day ;  some  days  three  or 
four  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 

Children  bom  in  France  of  American  Pa^" 
renti. — ^The  laws  of  France  make  it  incum- 
bent on  every  foreigner,  as  well  as  native, 
that  three  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
it  shall  be  taken,  either  by  the  fkther  or 
medical  attendant,  to  the  mayor  of  the 
arrondissement,  and  there  have  the  birth 
properly  registered.  Two  witnesses  are 
also  necessary  to  sign  the  register.  Any 
person  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  law  is  liable  to  fine  or  impris- 
onment. Any  child  bom  in  France  of 
American  parents  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  a  native  if  daimed  one  year  after 
l>ecoming  of  age. 

Deaths  ofAmerieant  in  /VYznes.— In  the 
event  of  death,  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
mayor  of  the  arrondissement  by  the  rela- 
tives or  fViends  of  the  deceased.  The  may- 
or immediately  appoints  a  physician,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
death,  and  the  body  can  not  be  interred 
until  an  order  has  been  given  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  that  only  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  after  dissolution.  The  jnge  de  palx 
may  place  his  seal  on  the  papers  or  e^cts 
3f  the  deceased  at  the  instigation  of  any 
Interested  party,  and  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  notary  public. 

The  eights  of  Pant  for  ffUen  daig$: 
\9t  Day. — llie  lx>ulevards ;  the  docks ; 
general  view  of  Paris ;  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. 

2d  ZV^.— Rue  de  la  Paix  and  Rue  Cas- 
tiglione;  Place  and  Statue  Vondome ;  the 
Office  of  Justice ;  the  Passages  of  the  Op- 
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^ra,  des  Princes,  Jonffroy,  des  Panoramas ; 
the  Bourse;  Gate  Saint  Denis ;  Gate  Saint 
Martin;  D^pot  of  the  Strasbourg  Railway ; 
Barracks  of  the  Prmce  Eugene ;  Boule- 
vard of  the  Prince  Eugene ;  Mayoralty  of 
the  11th  District ;  Statue  of  the  Prince 
Eug&ne ;  Boulevard  Richard-Lenoir ;  the 
Column  of  July ;  Place  of  the  Bastile  and 
subterranean  canal ;  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  Bou- 
levard of  S6baBtopol  and  Boulevard  da 
Palais. 

Zd  Dojf, — ^Rne  Royale ;  Saint  Honor6 ; 
the  Tuileries  (palace  and  garden) ;  Palais 
Royal  (galleries  and  garden) ;  tiie  Louvre 
(battlements;  the  museums  of  andent 
and  modem  paintings ;  museum  of  draw- 
ings) ;  Saint  Germain  1' Auxerrois. 

4lA  Dixy.  —  Imperial  Library;  Square 
Louvois ;  Church  of  Saint  Eustache ;  the 
Wheat  Market;  the  Oyster  Park;  Cen- 
tral Markets ;  Square  and  Fountain  of  the 
Innocents ;  Hotel  de  Ville  and  its  Libra- 
ry ;  the  Louvre  (museums  of  ancient  and 
modem  sculpture,  of  the  soverdgns,  As* 
Syrian,  Egyptian,  of  the  marine). 

(MDajr.— The  GaiUon  Fountain;  March6 
Saint  Honor6 ;  the  Pont  des  Arts ;  Palace 
of  the  Fine  Arts ;  Hospital  de  la  Charity ; 
Institute ;  the  Library  of  Mazarin ;  the 
Pont  Neuf ;  Palace  of  Justice  and  the 
Holy  Chapel ;  Notre  Dame ;  H6tel  Dien. 

Sth  Day.  —  Boulevard  Malesherbes  ; 
Church  of  Saint  Augustin ;  Hospital 
Beaujon;  the  Park  de  Monceaux;  Rus- 
sian Church ;  Barrier  de  TEtoile ;  Arc  de 
Triomphe;  Champs  Elys6es;  Palace  of 
Industry ;  Diorama ;  Palace  de  I'EIysde. 

7th  Day. — Palace  of  the  Legislative 
Body ;  the  Invalides ;  Tomb  of  Napoleon 
(kitchens,  plans,  and  church) ;  Champ  de 
Mara ;  Militaiy  School ;  Fountain  of  the 
Rue  de  GreneUe ;  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, of  Public  Works,  of  War ;  Etat- 
Major ;  Council  of  State ;  Barrack  of  Bo- 
naparte ;  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Slh  i>ay.— Rue  de  Rivoli;  the  Tower 
Saint  Jacques  la  Boncherie ;  Fountain  de 
laVictoire;  Saint  Michael  Bridge ;  Saint 
Michael  Fountain;  Boulevard  Saint  Mi- 
chael ;  Cluny  Museum  ;  Sorbonne ;  Col- 
lego  of  France. 

9th  Day.  —  N6tre  Dame  de  Lorette; 
Cemetery  Montmartre ;  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. 

10/A  Day.  —  Museum  of  ArtOlery  ; 
Church   of  Saint  Sulpice;    Mayoralty; 
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Fonntain  of  Saint  Sulpice;  the  Laxem- 
bomrg  (paUce,  museum,  and  garden); 
Pantheon ;  library  of  Samt  GenMeve ; 
Boulevard  Saint  Michael. 

llCft 2?^.— Val  de Grace ;  Observatory; 
Deaf  and  Damb  Institution ;  Wine  Mar- 
ket; Botanical  Gardens;  the  Arsenal  (U- 
htary);  Place  Royale. 

IftkBcof. — Conservatory  of  Arts;  Ecole 
Targot;  Chorch  of  Saint  Kicolas-des- 
Champs  ;  Synagogue  ;  the  Temple  ; 
Square  of  the  Temple ;  Market  of  the 
Temple ;  Imperial  Archives. 

^Stk  Jkiy,-^lA  Petite  Califomie ;  Horse 
Market;  BicMre;  Salp^ri^re;  Hospital 
•f  the  Quinze-yingts ;  the  Madeleine. 

14tk  Dajf.  — Mazas ;  Cemetery  of  P^re 
la  Chaise ;  Place  du  Tr6ne ;  Yineennes. 

15lh  Dtuf, — ^Versailles  (museum,  garden, 
snd  battlements). 


BigktM  ofParitfor  eight  dayt: 

Ist  Day. — ^The  Madeleine;  Boulevards; 
Place  and  Statue  Vend6me ;  Court  of  Jus- 
tice kbA  the  Sciences;  Passage  de  I'Op- 
£iB ;  Passage  des  Princes ;  the  Bourse ; 
Imi>erial  Library ;  Passage  des  Pano- 
irnmas;  Gate  Saint  Denis;  Gate  Saint 
Kartin ;  Conservatory  of  Arts ;  Chateau 
d*Eaa ;  Barrack  of  Prince  Eugene ;  Col- 
umn of  July. 

td  Da$. — ^Bois  de  Boulogne;  Champ  de 
Mats;  Military  School;  H6tel  dee  In- 
Talides;  Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
&irs ;  Legislative  Body ;  Church  of  Safait 
Clotilde  ;  Church  of  Saint  Germain  des 
Vxis ;  Palace  of  the  State  Councfl ;  Pal- 
ace of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  Bridge  of 
Solferino ;  Garden  of  the  Tulleries ;  Rue 
de  Castiglione. 

ZdDajf. — ^Boulevard  Malesherbes ;  Vtxk. 
de  Monceaux ;  Russian  Church ;  Beaujon 
Hospital;  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile 
Champs  Elys^  ;  Palace  de  rEly86e 
Palace  of  Industry ;  Place  de  la  Concorde 
Church  of  the  Assumption ;  Church  Saint 
Boche ;  Rue  do  Rivoli. 

4th  />(^.— Church  of  Saint  Eustache; 
Wheat  Market;  Central  Markets ;  Square 
and  Fonntain  of  the  Innocents ;  Tower  of 
Saint  Jacques  de  la  Boncherie ;  Saint  Grer- 
main  rAuxerrois;  Palais  Royal  (galler- 
ies and  garden);  the  Louvre  (museum 
of  ancient  and  modern  painting ;  museum 
of  ancient  and  modem  sculpture;  mu- 
seum of  the  sovereigns). 


5/A  2><iy.— Bridge  of  the  Saints  P^res ; 
Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  Palace  of  the  In- 
stitute; Museum  of  Artillery;  Fountain 
of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle ;  Church  of  Saint 
Sulpice ;  Fountain  of  Saint  Sulpice ;  the 
Luxembourg  (palace,  museum,  and  gar- 
den) ;  the  Pantheon. 

6^  Day. ^Vont  Neof ;  City  HaU  and 
Library ;  Bridge  d' Aroole ;  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice ;  Tribunal  of  Commerce ;  Prefecture 
of  Police;  N6tre  Dame;  H6tel  Dieu; 
Fountain  of  Saint  Michael;  Cluny  Mu- 
seum ;   School  of  Medicine. 

7^  Z>t:^.  — Wine  Market;  Botanical 
Gardens ;  Column  of  July ;  Cemetery  of 
P^re  la  Chabe ;  Place  du  Trune. 

9th  Day. — Versailles  (palace  and  gar- 
dens). 

For  two  dayt: 

Igt  Day. — The  Madeleine;  Boulevard 
Malesherbes;  Park  do  Monceaux;  Rus- 
sian Church ;  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile ; 
Champs  Elys^  ;  Palace  of  Industry ; 
Diorama ;  Palace  de  TElys^ ;  Plaoe  de 
la  Concorde ;  Garden  and  I^alaoe  of  the 
Tuileries;  the  Louvre;  Palais  Royal  (gal- 
leries and  garden)  ;  Imperial  Library  ; 
Saint  Germain  TAuxerrois ;  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice ;  Tribunal  of  Commerce ;  Notre  Dame ; 
Tower  Saint  Jacques  de  la  Boncherie; 
Fonntain  de  la  Victoire ;  Square  and 
Fountain  of  the  Innocents;  Place  de  la 
Bourse ;  Boulevards  des  Italiens. 

2d  Day. — ^Place  and  Statue  Vendome ; 
Administration  of  Justice  and  of  the  Fi- 
nances; Bridge  de  la  Concorde;  Paloco 
of  the  Legislative  Body ;  Administration 
of  Foreign  Affairs ;  the  Invalldes ;  Fount- 
ain of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle;  Church  of 
Saint  Sulpice;  the  Luxembourg  (palace, 
museum,  and  garden) ;  library  of  Saint 
Genevieve ;  the  Pantheon ;  Botanical 
Gardens  ;  Column  of  July  ;  Place  du 
Tr6ne;  Boulevards;  Barrack  of  Prince 
Eugene ;  Chateau  d*£au ;  Gate  Saint 
Martin ;  Gate  Saint  Denis. 

For  one  day: 

The  Madeleine;  Faubourg  Saint  Ho- 
nor6;  Palace  de  TElys^ ;  Avenue  de  BCa- 
rigny  et  Champs  Elys^es;  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe ;  Palace  of  Industry ;  Place  de  la 
Concorde ;  Garden  and  Palace  of  the  Tuil- 
eries ;  the  Louvre ;  the  Palais  Royal  (gal- 
leries and  garden)  ;    Imperial  Libraiy  ; 
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Square  and  Fountain  of  the  Innocents ; 
Tower  Saint  Jacques  de  la  Boncherie ; 
City  Hall ;  Palace  of  Justice ;  Tribunal 
of  Commerce;  Nutre  Dame;  Palace  of 
the  Luxembourg  (garden) ;  the  Pantheon ; 
Botanical  Gardens;  Boulevards;  Barracks 
of  Prince  Eugtoe ;  Chateau  d'Ean ;  Gate 
Saint  liartin ;  Gate  Saint  Denis. 

Days  and  houn  when  the  Mveemne^  Mo%- 
tpnents,  and  lAbrariee  may  he  seen : 

Arc  do  Triomphe  de  CEtoUe^  at  the  place 
of  the  same  name. — Address  the  Invalid 
of  the  Guard  for  permission  to  moont  to 
the  summit.  A  small  powr  boire  is  neoes- 
sary. 

•  Arsenal,  Rue  de  rOrme,  is  not  open  to 
the  public. 

library  of  the  Arsenal,  Rue  de  Sully. — 
Open  every  day  from  10  to  8  o'clock,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Libnary  of  ike  City  of  Paris,  at  the  City 
Hall,  Rue  Lobau. — Open  every  day  from 
10  to  3  o'clock,  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. 

Library  of  the  College  of  Law,  Place  of 
the  Pantheon. — ^Open  every  day  to  the 
students  from  10  to  8  o'clock,  except  Sun- 
days and  holidays. 

Library  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Rue 
de  TEoole  de  Medecin.  —  Open  to  the 
scholars  every  day  from  10  to  8  o'clock, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  in  the 
evenings  flx>m  7  to  10  o'clock. 

Library  of  the  Institute,  Quai  Conti,  21.— 
Open  only  to  academicians,  or  to  persons 
introduced  by  one  of  them. 

LSbrary  of  the  University,  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  street  of  the  same  name. — Open 
every  day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
from  10  to  8  o'clock. 

Library  of  the  Louvre,  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Louvre,  is  not  public.  Permission  to 
work  there  should  be  demanded  of  the 
Minister  of  State,  by  a  letter  indicating  the 
cause  of  the  request. 

Imperial  Library,  Rue  Richelieu,  58. — 
Open  every  day  to  readers  from  10  to  4 
o'clock,  except  Sundays ;  open  to  the  pub- 
lic Tueiulays  and  Fridays  oif  each  week  at 
the  same  hours. 

Library  of  Mazarin,  at  the  Institute, 
Quai  Conti,  21. — Open  every  day  except 
Sundays  and  holidays,  from  10  to  8  o'clock. 

IMbrary  of  Hie.  Genevieve,  Place  of  the 
Pantheon. — Open  every  day,  except  Sur.- 
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days  and  holidays,  fhmi  10  to  8  o'clock, 
and  in  the  evening  firom  6  to  10  o'clock. 

Bois  de  Botdogne, — ^The  gates  are  always 
open. 

Bois  de  Vincemnes. — ^This  wood  is  always 
open. 

The  Bourse,  at  the  place  of  the  same 
name,  is  open  every  day,  except  Sundays 
and  holidays,  from  1  to  5  o'clock. 

Catacombs  are  no  longer  open  to  the 
public.  Two  or  three  times  a  year  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  are  allowed  to  vis- 
it them  with  tickets  delivered  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Mines,  who  must  bo  ad- 
drcHsed  at  the  City  Hall. 

Chateau  de  Vincennes. — Visible  every 
day  from  12  to  4  o'clock,  with  a  permit 
from  the  Director  of  Artillery  at  the  Ad- 
ministration of  War. 

College  of  France,  Rue  des  Ecdles. — ^Ad- 
dress the  concierge  {pour  boire). 

Colonme  Vendome,  Place  Vendome. — ^Ap- 
ply to  the  guard  for  permission  to  mount. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. — ^Tho 
galleries  of  collections  and  machines  are 
open  gratuitously  to  the  public  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  from  10  to  4  o'clock ;  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays  the  price 
is  one  fhinc.  The  library'  is  open  overy 
day,  except  Monday,  fron)  10  to  4  o'clock. 

Ilvtel  de  Ft^.— Open  Thursdays  from  12 
to  4  o'clock,  with  a  permit  from  the  l*re- 
fect  of  the  Seine. 

Hotel  des  Invalides, — Every  day,  except 
Sundays,  from  11  to  5  o'clock,  with  a  per- 
mit from  the  governor.  There  is  mass 
every  Sunday  in  the  Church  of  St.  Louis 
at  12  o'clock,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
military  music  The  dome  and  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon  are  open  to  the  public  on 
Monday  and  Thursday  from  12  to  8  o'clock, 
and  the  other  days  from  1  to  4  o'clock, 
by  permission  from  the  governor.  The 
galleiy  of  the  plans  in  relief  of  the  prin- 
cipal strong-holds  of  France  is  only  open 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  15th  of  June 
of  each  3*ear,  to  persons  with  tickets  de- 
livered by  the  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Fortilications,  at  the  Administration  of 
War. 

Institute  of  France,  Qua!  Conti,  21.— Ev- 
ery day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
from  11  to  1  o'clock. 

Institution  desJeunes-Avevglet,  Boulevard 
des  Invalides,  56. — Wednesday  from  1  to  5 
o'clock,  with  a  passport  from  the  director. 
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For  the  public  exercises  of  music  which 
take  place  foor  or  five  times  a  year,  a  tick- 
et is  necessary  from  the  director. 

Boicaucal  Gardens^  Place  Walhubert  and 
Bue  Geoff^y  St  Hilaire.  —  Open  every 
day  ftom  morning  until  evening.  The 
Menagerie  is  open  in  winter  from  11  o'clock 
until  dark,  and  in  summer  from  10  to  6 
o'clock. 

JareUn  des  TuUeries.  —Open  every  day 
from  morning  until  night.  The  private 
gardens  are  only  accessible  during  the  ab- 
•ence  of  the  court.  During  the  summer 
tbere  is  music  every  day  at  5  o'clock. 

Jardm  du  PalcM'Iioyal, — This  garden, 
ooDsldered  a  passage,  is  open  from  early 
in  tiie  morning  until  midnight. 

Mntie  du  iMxembourg. — Open  every  day, 
except  Monday,  from  10  to  4  o'clock. 

Mutte  du  Ijouvre, — Open  to  the  public 
every  day,  except  Monday,  from  10  to  4 
o'clock.  The  Museum  of  Painting  is  open 
for  study  every  day  until  6  o'clock  in  sum- 
mer, and  until  dark  in  winter. 

Nctrt  Dame. — ^The  treasure  is  to  be  seen 
every  day  from  12  to  4  o'clock,  by  means 
of  a  ticket  delivered  by  one  of  the  priests 
ibr50c. 

Pakus  de  Jmtice^  Boulevard  du  Palais. — 
Opeo  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. 

Palak  de  la  Legion  ^Honneur^  Rue  de 
Lille,  64. — Is  never  open  to  the  public. 

Pcdau  de  rindustiHe,  and  Champs  Elpsees, 
— Open  every  day  from  morning  until 
evening ;  to  strangers  after  having  showed 
their  passports,  or  to  persons  furnished 
with  permits  delivered  by  the  Minister  of 
State. 

Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  Rue  Bonaparte, 
14. — Open  every  day. 

PaUus  des  Twleries, — To  be  seen  in  the 
afaeence  of  the  court  without  a  permit. 

PaUds  jBoya/.— The  galleries  and  the 
gaiden  are  open  every  da}'  from  morning 
until  midnight.  The  interior  of  the  palace 
is  not  public. 

Pakds  du  Luxemhourg.  — Visible  every 
Aay  from  10  to  4  o'clock,  except  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate. 

Pare  de  Monceaux, — Open  every  day 
from  morning  until  evening. 

Prisons, — Are  only  visible  to  persons 
furnished  with  a  special  permit  from  the 
llrefcct  of  the  Police. 

SakUe  ChapeUe, — ^To  be  seen  every  day. 


except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  11  to  4 
o'clock,  with  a  permit  from  the  Minister 
of  State. 

Sorhorme. — The  amphitheatres  are  open 
during  the  hours  of  the  races.  They  Iiave 
nothing  remarkable.  The  church  is  only 
open  the  entire  day  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days; during  the  week  it  is  open  in  the 
morning  until  9  o'clock,  and  in  the  after- 
noon from  1  to  3  o'clock.  To  sec  well  the 
tomb  of  Richelieu  it  is  necessary'  to  give  a 
pourboire  to  the  guardian. 

Theatres. — The  theatres  are  all  open 
every  evening,  with  the  exception  of  the 
opera  of  the  Theatre  Italien.  The  repre- 
sentations commence  usually  from  6  to  8 
o'clock. 

The  first  theatre  of  any  importance  in 
Paris  was  Le  Th6atre  Illustre,  although 
theatrical  performances  were  given  in 
^aris  200  years  anterior  to  this  date.  The 
company  was  formed  by  Moli^re,  the  au- 
thor. Louis  XIV.,  being  much  pleased 
with  their  performances,  assigned  them  a 
theatre  in  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  built  them  one  also  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  Theatres  rapidly  augment- 
ed during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and 
XVI. ;  in  fact,  there  were  so  many  that 
none  of  them  were  capable  of  paying  ex- 
penses. Napoleon  I.  suppressed  them  all 
but  nine,  having  compensated  the  others. 
Under  Louis  XVIII.  there  was  an  annual 
sum  allotted  out  of  the  civil  list  toward  the 
support  of  the  principal  theatres.  After 
the  days  of  Corneille  and  Racine  the  drama 
assumed  a  languishing  position  in  Paris, 
until  it  was  restored  to  its  pristine  glor}" 
by  the  genius  of  Rachel.  Until  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  all  female  characters  were 
personified  by  men.  The  immortal  Talma 
was  the  first  who  inaugurated  the  present 
correctness  in  both  dress  and  manners  of 
the  French  stage. 

All  the  theatres  of  Paris  pay  a  tax  to 
the  government  of  ten  per  cent,  of  their 
receipts.  Last  year  the  income  to  the 
government  from  this  source  was  nearly 
6200,000,  while  the  government  voted 
$300,000  to  sustain  the  principal  ones  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  classic  pro- 
ductions of  the  stage,  the  knowledpce  of 
the  Italian  language,  and  the  lighter  styles 
of  national  music.  The  government  also 
awards  largo  premiums  to  the  four  best 
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pieces  represented  every  year.  There  are 
now  about  25  theatres,  and  IdO  different 
places  of  amusement  in  Paris  and  ricinity, 
all  of  which  are  open  dnring  the  summer 
season,  made  up  of  gardens,  caf^concerts, 
etc.  They  are  all  well  regulated ;  guards 
and  policemen  furnished  by  the  gorem- 
ment  outside  and  in.  To  secure  seats  dur- 
ing the  day,  yon  must  pay  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  than  if  you  buy  your  tickets  in 
the  evening;  but  it  should  invariably  be 
done,  if  there  be  any  excitement;  other- 
wise you  must  fail  into  limey  with  two  or 
three  hundred  persons  in  advance  of  yon. 
The  police  arrangements  at  the  theatre  are 
so  admirable  that  the  least  confusion  is 
avoided.  If  yon  proceed  in  a  hired  car- 
riage, it  is  necessary  that  you  should  pay 
before  yon  arrive  at  the  theatre  to  avoid 
delay  at  the  door.  If  your  carriage  is  call- 
ed and  you  are  not  waiting,  it  must  pass 
on  and  take  its  turn  again.  Gentlemen 
without  ladies  generally  take  orchestra 
stalls,  or  seats  in  the  side  balcony;  with 
ladies,  in  the  stalls  of  the  balcony.  The 
prices  vary  from  f2  50  to  fifty  cents  in  the 
different  houses.  The  principal  places  of 
amusement  are, 

The  Academie  Tmperiale  de  Mwique, — 
This  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
government.  The  operas  and  ballets  pre- 
sented here  are  unequaled.  The  Corps  de 
Ballet  are  the  leading  dancers  in  Paris, 
while  the  choristers  are  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatoiie  de  Musique.  Perfbrmances, 
Mondays,  Wednesday?,  and  Fridays.  This 
opera-house  will  hold  2000  people.  In  case 
of  fire  on  the  stage,  the  audience  is  cut  off 
£rom  danger  by  an  iron  curtain. 

Thedtre-Italien^foT  the  production  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  will  hold  1400  persons.  Per- 
formances, Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday.  First  boxes,  $2 ;  orchestra 
stalls,  $2 ;  balcony  sides,  f  2 ;  in  front,  ^1 
75 ;  parquette,  ^1. 

ThMire  de  VOph-a  Comique,  Place  des 
Italiens,  capable  of  accommodating  1500 
persons.  To  every  other  box  there  is  a 
small  saloon,  where  refreshments  may  be 
had  between  the  acts.  The  air  is  supplied 
from  the  cellar,  where,  in  summer  time, 
it  b  cooled  by  ice ;  the  foul  air  finding 
egress  from  openings  in  the  ceiling,  ^lis 
house  receives  $50,000  firom  the  govern- 
ment per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging the  lighter  styles  of  national  music. 
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Theatre  Franfcds^  or  Comedie  Fnmfois, 
— The  performances  at  this  theatre  are 
considered  the  standard  of  the  whole  conn- 
try,  and  the  government  devotes  $50,000 
annually  to  the  maintenance  of  the  legiU- 
mate  drama  at  this  establishment.  It  is 
situated  on  Rue  Richelieu,  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  Dnmas's,  Scribe's,  and  formerly 
Victor  Hugo's  productions  were  brought 
out  here  in  very  fine  style.  The  theatre 
Is  capable  of  accommodating  1200  persons. 
Prices  of  admission  are,  highest  price,  $1 
80;  lowest  50  cents. 

ThMtre  Imperial  de  VOdecn,  or  second 
Theatre  Fran^ais. — ^This  is  one  of  the  moat 
splendid  houses  in  Paris,  capable  of  liold- 
ing  1600  persons.  An  imperial  and  essen- 
tially literaiy  establishment;  it  receives 
from  government  a  subsidy  of  $20,000, 
with  rent  free.  The  emperor  has  there  a 
private  box,  and  his  majesty,  as  well  as 
the  empress,  have  often  sanctioned  with 
their  presence  the  many  snccessfiil  pro- 
ductions which  have  of  late  years  been 
brought  out  at  this  magnificent  place  of 
amusement.  Under  the  intelligent  direc- 
tion of  the  present  manager,  M.  de  la  Ron- 
nat,  it  has  proved  not  an  unworthy  ivnA 
of  the  first  Th64tre  Fran^ais  in  a  series  of 
remarkable  plays,  often  due  to  the  pen  of 
writers  heretofore  unknown,  wh<Mn  M.  de 
la  Rounat,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist, 
welcomed  to  his  stage.  One  of  these  plays, 
Les  Testament  des  Cesar  Girodot,  was  per- 
formed two  or  three  hundred  times,  and 
Le  Marquis  de  VeUemer^  by  George  Sand, 
met  this  last  season  with  unprecedented 
success,  drawing  nightly  crowded  audi> 
ences  for  several  consecutive  months. 

TkiAtre  Ljfrique,  formerly  Theatre  His- 
torique,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple; 
buHt  by  Alexander  Dumas  in  1847.  Prices 
for  admission  are,  highest,  $1  60 ;  lowest, 
50  cents. 

Theatre  du  Gymnast,  situated  on  the  Bou- 
levard bonne  Nonvelle,  opened  in  1820, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchesse  da 
Bern.  It  was  in  this  house  that  the  worlcs 
of  Scribe  were  first  presented  to  an  admir- 
ing public. 

Theatre  de  la  Porte  Si.  Martin^  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Martin.  This  theatre  was 
designed  and  built  in  75  days  to  receive 
the  grand  opera,  the  opera-house  having 
been  burned  in  1781.  It  is  ci^ble  <^ 
holding  1800  persons. 
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Tkidtre  du  VcmdevUle,  Place  de  la  Bonrse, 
devoted  to  the  pK>ducti0ns  of  raudevilles. 
The  company  is  very  f^ne.  The  honse  is 
capable  of  holding  1200  persons. 

Thedtre  de*  VarieUs,  Boulevard  Mont- 
martre,  capable  of  holding  1200  persons. 
The  company  is  very  good. 

nsdtre  de  VAmbigu  Comique^  Boulevard 
Si.  Hartfai,  fortiie  prodnction  of  melodram- 
aa  and  vaudevilles.  The  house  is  large, 
capable  of  holding  2000  persons. 

ThSdire  du  Palais  BoydL,  formerly  Th6&- 
tre  Montansier,  situated  at  the  ncnrthwest 
comer  of  the  Palais  Ro3ral ;  has  an  excel- 
lent company,  but  is  very  small.  Yaude- 
vilies  and  fiurces  only  are  produced  here. 

Thia^br^  Imperial  du  (Srque^  Boulevard 
da  Temple,  for  the  representation  of  mili- 
tary pieces  and  vaudevilles.  Company  is 
excellent. 

TMatre  des  Folies  Dramaiique,  Boulevard 
dn  Temple. — ^Vaudevilles  and  farces ;  com- 
pany very  good. 

Tkidire  de  la  GaiU,  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple.— ^Melodramas  and  vaudevilles  are  pro- 
duced here.  The  house  will  hold  nearly 
2000  persons. 

Tki&trt  Becaimarchais,  Boulevard  Beau- 
marchais. 

7%idtre  du  Luxembourg,  near  the  Jardin 
da  Luxembourg,  for  vaudevilles. 

Tkedtre  des  FunanibuUs,  Boulevard  du 
Temple. — Performances  here  consist  of 
rope-dancing  and  other  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, with  a  clown.    Prices,  SO  cents  and 

5  cents. 

Cirque  iV<|po2eon,  Boulevard  des  Filles  du 
Calvaire,  open  only  in  the  winter  season. — 
Performances  ore  exclusively  equestrian, 
and  vcT}*  good.     Prices,  40  and  20  cents. 

Cirque  de  t  Tmperatricej  a  beautiftil  po- 
lygonal bttildhig,  capable  of  holding  6000 
persons.  It  is  situated  in  the  Champs 
Blys^es,  near  the  fountains  of  Bond  Point. 

Cirque  Prince  Tmperidle^  opened  August, 
1865,  is  situated  in  the  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple, near  the  Boulevard  Prince  Eugene ;  it 
ia  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  cir- 
coses  in  tiie  world.  The  celebrated  Amer- 
ican Circus  Company  (Rogers,  Spanlding, 

6  Co.)  have  leased  it  this  year  (1867). 

'  The  ffippodrome^  near  the  Avenue  de 
rimperatrico;  a  large  inclosure  for  horso- 
races  and  other  equestrian  exhibitions,  the 
ascension  of  balloons,  etc.,  etc.  The  per- 
formances  are  very  indifferent.     Prices, 


$2  60,  $1  50,  $1,  and  50  cents.  Exhi- 
bitions every  day  at  3  P.M. 

There  are  nnmerous  other  small  thea- 
tres, concert-rooms,  spectacle  concerts,  and 
puppet-shows ;  but  nothing  of  importance 
to  occupy  the  time  of  a  traveler,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  numerous  caf^s-concerts,  or  cafi&s- 
chantants,  open  on  tlie  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple in  winter,  and  the  Champs  Elys^es  in 
summer.  Here  you  are  accommodated  in 
the  open  air  with  something  to  eat  or 
drinic,  while  listening  to  scraps  of  operas 
or  songs.  There  Is  no  ticket  of  admission 
necessary,  but  every  person,  on  entering, 
is  expected  to  order  some  refreshments. 
Some  of  the  performers  occasionally  pass 
through  the  audience  to  collect  a  trifle 
from  the  pleased  listener. 

Thicttre  Imphicd  du  Chatdet.—T\x\&  hoi^ 
will  hold  8500  people.  It  was  finished  in 
1862.     Representations  every  evening. 

Thidtre  des  Fantaisits  Pwrisiennes, — 
Founded  in  1866. 

Folies-Marigny,  on  the  Champs  Elys6es. 

Thidire  Scdnt'Cermaaij  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain. 

Concerts, — Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire 
de  Musique  take  place  every  fortnight, 
from  January  until  April,  at  2  Rue  Ber^re. 
The  music  here  is  chiefly  instrumental,  and 
the  selections  are  taken  from  the  celebrated 
classic  composers,  quality,  not  quantity,  be- 
ing alone  considered. 

Concerts  des  Champs  Eh/sies  take  place 
every  evening  during  the  summer  season. 

Concerts  du  Chakt  des  lies  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  open  several  times  a  week 
during  the  summer. 

Concerts  du  Ccutno,  16  Rue  Cadet.  — 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  concerts  at 
which  nearly  all  the  leading  musicians  of 
every  country  may  be  heard;  these  are, 
the  JSalle  Erard,  13  Rue  de  Mail  (the  finest); 
the  Stdle  Pleyel^  22  Rochechouart,  and  the 
8aUe  Herz,  38  Rue  de  la  Victoire. 

Ptddio  Balls, — Bel  Wagram,  Ancienue 
Maison  Dourlans,  41  Avenue  Wagram, 
near  the  Arc  do  Triomphe  d'EtoUe.  Danc- 
ing every  night  in  the  gardens  or  in  the 
hall,  according  to  the  weather.  Every 
Thursday  grand  f&te,  illumination,  fire- 
works. 

Cafi  Glacier,  open  through  the  day.  — 
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Games  of  every  description,  shooting-gal- 
lery. The  admission  is  free.  6000  per- 
sons can  be  accommodated  in  the  magnifi- 
cent new  hall  and  gardens,  which  are  the 
largest  in  Paris. 

In  winter  the  Bah  Maaquh  de  P  Opera 
take  place  every  Saturday  night,  begin- 
ning in  the  middle  of  December  and  con- 
tinuing until  Mardi  ffraSj  or  the  Tuesday 
before  Ash- Wednesday. 

At  the  Casino  there  are  balls  on  Sundays, 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  This 
is  not  a  place  where  gentlemen  can  toko 
their  wives  or  sisters. 

The  MdinUe^  or  Jardm  det  Fleurg,  should 
be  visited  in  the  evening.  Every  thing 
that  taste  and  skill  could  do  has  been  done 
to  make  it  a  fairy  scene  of  enchantment. 
In  a  beautiftil  semicircular  building  is 
seated  a  well-conducted  .orchestra,  around 
which  the  "  gayest  of  the  gay"  whirl  them- 
selves through  the  mazes  of  the  waltz,  pol- 
ka, and  mazourka.  As  the  dances  are,  as 
a  general  thing,  considered  a  little  loose,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  the  gentleman  trav- 
eler is  not  expected,  in  company  with  his 
wife  or  daughter,  to  join  in  the  amusement 
of  the  dancers,  although  we  see  no  harm  in 
looking  on.  It  may  be  that  **  chUling  re- 
serve" is  not  a  cliaracteristic  of  the  ladies 
who  frequent  these  gardens ;  still,  every 
thing  is  conducted  with  a  proper  regard 
for  public  decency.  Recesses,  bowers,  and 
groves  every  where  meet  the  eye,  while 
multitudes  of  gas-lights  twinkle  through 
the  grass,  or  illuminate  the  Chinese  lan- 
terns festooned  from  the  trees.  You  have 
also  a  shooting-galler}',  Chinese  billiard- 
tables,  a  cafe  and  restaurant,  where  you 
may  enjoy  your  cofibe,  beer,  wine,  or  ci- 
gars ;  admission,  2^  francs. 

The  Closerie  des  LUas,  which  in  winter 
season  takes  the  name  of  Prado,  is  a  ball- 
room mostly  frequented  by  the  students  of 
the  Latin  Quarter,  where  they  meet  their 
fair  but  frail  companions;  dancing  Mon- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Sundays. 

SteamboaU. — Small  steamboats  ply  reg- 
ularly between  Paris  and  Saint  Cloud  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  starting  from  the 
Quai  d'Orsay.  Fare,  1  fnnc.  A  service 
of  omnibus  steamboats  was  formed  between 

hT^ercy  and  Saint  Cloud  in  1866. 

mentpei  ^       p^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^^ 

agmg  the  lighter  bj^^jonging  to  five  com- 


panies.  The  Chemin  de  Jer  de  Ctktiitre, 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  city,  is 
conducted  by  a  common  magistrate. 

Chemin  de  Jer  de  CeitUure,  Central 
Administration,  Kne  d' Amsterdam. — This 
railway  unites  the  depots  of  the  Chemina 
de  r Quest,  du  Nord,  de  r£st,  de  Lyon, 
and  d' Orleans. 

Chemint  defer  de  VEA,  Railway  Station 
on  the  Place  do  Strasbourg,  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  Boulevard  of  the  samo 
name. — The  direct  line  frvm  Paris  to  Mtil- 
house  has  an  especial  d6p6t,  situated  on 
the  left  and  behind  the  principal  building. 
The  Railway  de  Yincennes  and  de  la  Ya^ 
renne  Saint  Maur,  which  belongs  also  to 
the  Company  de  I'Est,  has  its  particular 
d^pot  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

\tt  Central  Bureatty  7  and  9  Rue  de  Boa- 
loi.  2d  Central  Bureau,  84  Boulevard  Se- 
bastopol,  and  47  and  49  Rue  Quincamproix. 
Bd  Centred  Bureau^  Place  de  la  Bastille  (d6- 
pot  of  the  Railway  de  Yincennes).  Ath 
Central  Bureau^  6  Place  Saint  Snlpicc. 
Special  omnibuses  at  each  bureau. 

Chemina  defer  de  Zyon  et  de  la  Mediter- 
ranee. — Railway  Station  on  the  Boulevard 
Mazas,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Lyon. 

Bureaux. — 44  Rue  Neuve  des  Mathur- 
ins;  1  Rue  Rossini;  6 Rue  Coq  H6ron ;  59 
Rue  Bonaparte,  and  12  Place  Saint  Sul> 
pice;  5  and  7  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg; 
6  Rue  Rambuteau.  Omnibuses  leave  these 
bureaux  for  the  d^pot  before  the  departure 
of  each  train. 

Chemine  defer  du  Nord. — Railway  Sta> 
tion,  18  Place  Roubaix. 

Bureaux. — H6tel  du  Louvr^,  Rue  de  Ri- 
voli ;  Rue  Saint  Martin,  impasse  de  la 
PUnchetto;  Hotel  Meurice,  228  Rue  de 
Rivoli;  Hotel  Bedford,  17  and  19  Rue  do 
r  Arcade ;  Hotel  de  Lille  et  d* Albion,  211 
Rue  St.  Honor6 ;  59  Rue  Bonaparte ;  88 
Boulevard  de  S6bastopol ;  Hotel  des  Troia 
Empereurs,  170  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  6  Place  de 
la  Bourse ;  8  Rue  Chariot.  Omnibuses 
for  the  dopt^t  may  be  found  at  each  of  these 
stations. 

Chemint  defer  ^OrUana. — Railway  Sta- 
tion, 7  Boulevard  de  THopital. 

Bureaux.— im  Rue  Saint  Honor6;  8 
Rue  de  Londres;  5  Rue  Le  Pelletier;  7 
Rue  de  Babylone;  28  Rue  Notre  Dame 
des  Yictoires;  30  Rue  Ndtre  Dame  do 
Nazareth ;  6  Place  Saint  Sulpice ;  7  Place 
de  la  Madeleine. 
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Chemma  defer  de  VOwtt. — Lines  of  Nor- 
mandie,  Autenil,  Versailles,  St.  Germain, 
and  Argentenil  Station,  124  Kue  Saint  La- 
zaro  and  9  Roe  d' Amsterdam. 

Lines  of  Bretagne  and  Versailles  Star 
tion,  44  Boulevard  Montpamasse. 

Bureaux. — For  the  d6p6t  Saint  Lazare, 
Place  de  la  Bourse  ;  Boulevard  Bonne 
Nouvelle ;  Polnte  Sainte  Eustache ;  Place 
du  Chatelet  (one  departure  only  for  the 
last  trains  after  the  close  of  the  theatre) ; 
2  I^ace  Saint  Andr6  des  Arts. 

For  the  d6p6t  Montpamasse,  2  Place 
do  Palais  Royal ;  Place  de  la  Bourse ;  Rue 
Stfint  Martin ;  4  Rue  Bourtibourg. 

Chemin  de  fer  de  Sceaux  et  d^Onay, — 
Baflway  Station  at  the  former  Barri^re 
d*£nfer. 

Special  omnibuses,  4  Rue  Drouot;  19 
Rue  de  Clicby,  by  the  Place  des  Victoires 
et  la  Bourse ;  Place  Saint  Sulpice,  and  130 
Kne  Saint  Honor6,  by  the  Pont  Neuf. 

The  omnibus  lines  A,  G.,  J.,  A.  F.,  and 
tbe  Montrougiemnex^  conduct  from  all  points 
ofParistothed6p6t. 

The  Bouievarde. — The  most  frequented 
of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  extends,  under 
different  names,  from  the  Bastile  to  the 
Madeleine.  It  comprehends  starting  from 
the  Bastile. 

7%e  Boulevard  Beaumarchais  (759  yards 
in  length,  firom  the  Ck>lonne  de  Juillet  to 
the  Rue  Saint  S^bastien  on  the  right,  to 
the  Rue  du  Pont  aux  Choux  on  the  left) ; 
on  the  right,  houses  built  on  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Hotel  Beaumarchais ;  on  the 
left,  small  Hotel  de  Ninon  de  I'Enclos, 
Theatre  Beaamarcbais,  recently  restored 
and  enlarged ;  also  the  streets  du  Pas  de 
la  Mule,  Saint  Gilles,  and  des  Toumellcs. 

The  Boulevard  dee  FUles  du  Calvaire  (325 
yards  in  length). 

Tke  Boulevard  du  Temple  (542  yards  in 
length):  on  the  right,  Cirque  Napoleon, 
Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene,  Boulevard 
des  Amandiers,  Rue  du  Faubourg  du  Tem- 
ple, Barrack  of  the  Prince  Eugene ;  on  the 
left,  Tnrc  Garden,  Theatre  Dejazet,  Pas- 
sage Vendome,  Theatre  Robin. 

T%e  Boulevard  Saint  Martin  (700  yards 
long) :  on  the  right,  Fountain  du  Chateau 
d*£an.  Boulevard  de  Magenta,  Grand  Caf6 
de  Paris,  Theatres  des  Folies  Dramatique, 
de  TAmbigu  et  de  la  Porte  Saint  Martin. 

The  Boulevard  Saint  Denis  (271  yards  in 


length,  f^om  the  Gate  Saint  Martin  to  tlie 
Gate  Saint  Denis) ;  on  the  right,  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Martin,  Boulevard  dc  Stras- 
bourg et  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Denis; 
on  the  left.  Rue  Saint  Martin,  Boulevard 
de  S^bastopol  et  Rue  Saint  Denis. 

The  Boulevard  Bonne  Xouvelle  (879  yards, 
from  the  Rue  St.  Denis  to  the  Rue  Bonne 
Nouvelle);  on  the  right,  Palace  Bonno 
Nouvelle,  of  which  the  cellars  are  occu- 
pied by  a  market,  the  ground  floor  by 
a  large  bazaar,  and  the  upper  stories  by 
the  CaflS  de  France,  Theatre  du  G^^nase ; 
on  the  left,  Rue  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne 
Nouvelle,  in  which  is  also  a  church  of  the 
same  name. 

The  Boulevard  Poiseonniere  (379  yards  in 
length):  on  the  right,  Bazaar  du  Voyage, 
Maison  Barbcdienne  for  bronzes,  Restau- 
rant Vachette ;  on  the  left,  Stores  du  Pro- 
phcte,  Des  tapis  'd'Aubusson,  and  Bazaar 
of  French  Industry. 

The  Boulevard  Monimartre  (273  yards  in 
length,  f^m  the  street  Montmartre  to  the 
streets  Druot  and  Richelieu);  splendid 
caf6s  on  the  right  and  left;  on  the  left, 
Th6atre  des  Vari6t6s,  Passagedes  Pano- 
ramas, Rue  Vivienne,  Messrs. tToupil  and 
Co.'s  store  of  engravings,  and  the  Petit 
Journal. 

The  Boulevard  des  Italiens  (596  yards 
long,  from  the  streets  Druot  on  the  right 
and  Richelieu  on  the  left  to  the  Pavilion 
de  Hanovre  on  the  left  and  the  Rue  de  la 
Chauss^  d*Antin  on  the  right)  is  the  ren- 
dezvous for  Parisian  fashion :  on  the  right 
side,  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Disderi  pho- 
tographs; Th6atre  Cleverman,  successor 
of  Robert  Hondin  and  Hamilton ;  Passage 
de  rOpera ;  Rue  le  Pelletier,  in  which  is  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Opera ;  Rues  La- 
fitte  and  Taitbout ;  Caf6  Riche ;  Restaurant 
Tortoni ;  Restaurant  of  the  Maison-Dorde ; 
Th6atre  des  Fantaisies  Parisiennes,  No. 
26 ;  house  of  the  armorer  Devisme,  Rue  du 
Helder  and  the  Cafe  Foy :  on  the  left  side, 
Caf6  Cardinal ;  Passage  des  Princes ;  Caf6 
du  Grand  Balcon,  behind  which  is  the 
Opera  Comique ;  Rues  de  Cholseul  and  do 
la  Michodl6re,  leading  to  the  Theatre  Ital- 
ien  and  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre,  occupied 
by  the  jeweler  Christophlc,  on  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Louis  le  Grand. 

The  Boulevard  des  Capncines  (542  yards 
in  length,  from  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre 
and  the  Rue  de  la  Chauss^e  d' An  tin  to  the 
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Rae  da  Luzembourg) ;  on  the  left,  photo- 
graphic saloons  of  Mayer  and  Pierson, 
confectioner  Boissier,  stores  de  Tahan, 
Rae  de  la  PaiTC,  stores  of  Alphonse  Gi- 
roaz,  in  the  place  of  the  former  Hotel  des 
Affaires  Etra^g^res ;  on  the  right,  the  new 
Opera,  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  Jockey  Club, 
etc. 

The  Boulevard  de  la  MadeUine  (217  yards 
in  length) ;  on  the  left,  Cit^  Vind^,  stores 
of  Le  Groupy,  Gouache,  des  Trois  Quarti- 
ers,  mourning  store  of  Sainte  Madeleine ; 
on  the  right.  Rues  de  S6ze,  Gaudot  de 
Manroy,  and  de  la  Ferme  des  Mathurins ; 
at  the  end  of  the  boulevard  is  the  Place 
de  la  Madeleine,  surrounding  the  church 
of  the  same  name. 

The  new  roads  formed  by  the  reunion 
of  the  old  exterior  boulevards  with  other 
streets  are  (on  the  right  bank) : 

The  Boulevard  de  Bercy,  from  the 
Wharves  de  Bercy  and  de  la  Rap^  to  the 
Rue  de  Charenton ;  the  Boulevard  de  Beu- 
t%,  from  the  Rue  de  Charenton  to  the  Rue 
Pripus;  the  Boulevard  de  Pripue^  from 
the  Rue  de  Pripus  to  the  Cours  de  Vin- 
cennes ;  the  Boulevard  de  Charonne,  from 
the  Cours  ^e  Vinoennes  to  the  Rue  des 
Rats,  and  to  the  projected  boulevard  of 
Philippe  Auguste ;  the  Boulevard  Afinil- 
frumtmti  from  the  Rue  des  Rats  to  the  Rue 
Oberkampf  and  to  the  ChAU8s6e  de  M^nil- 
montant ;  the  Boulevard  de  BellevUle,  from 
the  Chauss6e  de  M6nilmontant  to  the 
Rues  du  Faubourg,  du  Temple,  and  de  Par- 
is ;  the  Boulevard  de  la  VUleUe^  firom  the 
Rues  du  Faubourg,  du  Temple,  and  de 
Paris,  to  the  Rues  de  Chateau  Landon  and 
des  Yertus ;  the  Boulevard  de  la  ChapeUe, 
from  the  Rues  Chateau  Landon  and  des 
Yertus  to  the  Boulevard  de  Magenta  and 
to  the  Rue  des  Poissonniers;  the  Boulevard 
de  Rochechouart^  from  the  Rues  du  Fau- 
bourg Poissonni^e  and  des  Poissonniers 
to  the  Rue  and  the  Chauss^  des  Martyrs ; 
the  Boulevard  de  CUchy,  from  the  Rue  and 
the  Chauss^  des  Martyrs  to  the  place  of 
the  ancient  barrier  of  Clichy ;  the  Bouh^ 
vard  dee  BatigndUes^  from  the  Rue  de 
Clichy  and  the  Grande  Rue  des  Batign- 
oUes  to  the  Rues  du  Rocher  and  de  L6vi8 ; 
the  Boulevard  de  CouroeHes^  fh)m  the  Rues 
du  Rocher  and  de  L6vis  to  the  crossway 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  Avenues  de 
Wagram  and  des  Tcmes,  and  to  the  Rue 
du  Faubourg  Saint  Honor6 :  (on  the  left 
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bank),  the  Boulevard  de  la  Gare^  firom  the 
Wharves  de  la  Gare  and  d' Austerlitz  to  the 
Rue  d'Austerlitz ;  the  Boulevard  d'lvry, 
firom  the  Rue  d'Austerlitz  to  the  route  de 
Choissy  and  the  Place  de  la  Barri^  d'lta- 
lie ;  the  Boulevard  d'JUdie,  from  the  Place 
d'ltalie  to  the  Rue  de  la  Sant6 ;  the  Bou- 
kvard  Saint  Jacques,  from  the  Rue  de  la 
Sant6  to  the  Place  de  h.  Barri^re  d'Enfer ; 
the  Boulevard  dEnfery  from  the  Place 
d*£nfer  to  the  Boulevaird  Montpamasse; 
the  Boulevcwd  de  MorUrongej  from  the  Bou- 
levard d'Enfer  to  the  Place  de  la  Barri^re 
du  Maine;  the  Botdevard  de  VoMgirardf 
from  the  Place  du  Maine  to  the  Rue  de 
Sevres  and  the  Avenue  de  Breteuil ;  the 
Boukvard  de  Crenelle,  from  the  Rue  de 
S6vres  to  the  Wharves  d'Orsay  and  do 
Grenelle. 

The  old  interior  boulevards  of  the  left 
bank  are :  the  Boulevard  de  VHSpUal  (1552 
yards),  beginning  at  the  Place  Walhnbeit, 
between  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  the 
right,  and  the  ddp6t  of  the  Chemin  de  fer 
d'Orleans  on  the  left  (on  the  right,  Boule- 
vard Saint  Marcel,  and  church  of  the  same 
name ;  on  the  left.  Abattoir  de  Yillejuif) ; 
the  Boulevard  dee  GobeHfis  (927  yards),  a 
continuation  of  the  Boulevard  de  THopi- 
tal,  and  united  to  the  old  Boulevard  extiri- 
eur  d^ItaHe ;  the  Boulevard  Saint  Jacquee 
(980  yards),  ffom  the  Rue  de  la  Glacis 
to  the  ancient  Barri^e  d'Enfer,  and  to 
which  have  l)een  united  the  Boulevards  de 
la  Glaciere,  de  la  SantS,  and  d'Arcueil  (on 
this  last  is  the  railway  station  of  the  Che* 
min  de  fer  de  Sceaux);  the  Boulevard 
d'Enfer  (920  yards),  lost  during  a  great 
part  of  its  extent  in  the  old  Boulevard  de 
Monirouge ;  the  Boulevard  du  Mon^pamaue 
(1877  yards) ;  on  the  left,  railway  station 
of  the  Chemins  de  fer  de  TOuest  et  de  Yer- 
sailles,  and  the  Chaus86e  du  Maine;  the 
Boulevard  des  Invalides  (1354  yards),  form- 
ing the  prolongation  of  the  preceding  bou- 
levard, and  ending  at  the  junction  of  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle  Saint  Germain  with  the 
comer  of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
(on  the  left,  imperial  establishment  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles,  column  of  the  Place  de 
Breteuil,  the  new  church  Saint  Francois 
Xavier,  Avenues  de  Yillars  and  de  Tour- 
ville,  Hotel  des  Invalides ;  on  the  right, 
Gothic  tower  of  the  chapel  of  the  Convent 
des  Oiseaux).  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine  are  the  Boulevcatb  de  la  Coniracarpe 
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end  Jiimrdtm  (of  650  and  759  yards),  from 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  the  Seine. 

The,  New  Boulevards, — The  new  boule- 
Tards  opened  since  1854  in  all  directions 


The  Boulevard  de  SiraAourg  (921  jards), 
from  the  DSpot  of  Strasbourg  to  the  Bou- 
levard Saint  Denis;  in  the  lower  part, 
Cales  dn  Dix  Nenvi^me  Si^de,  des  Mille 
Colonnea,  and  de  VEldorado. 

The  Boulevard  de  Sebagtppoly  from  the 
Boolevard  Saint  Denis  to  the  Place  du 
Chatelet;  on  the  right,  Church  of  Sahit 
Leu;  Rues  de  Bambateau  and  de  la  Cos- 
■onnerie,  leading  to  the  central  markets ; 
Kne  Aubiy  le  Boucher,  from  which  may 
be  seen  the  Square  of  the  Inuocents ;  Th^ 
atre  du  Chatelet;  on  the  left,  Square  des 
Arts  «t  Metiers,  before  the  Conservatory 
of  tile  same  name,  and  the  Theatre  de  la 
Gait^;  Rue  de  Rivoli;  on  the  right  and 
left,  Square  of  the  Tower  Saint  Jacques ; 
Place  de  I'H^tel  deViUe,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Avenue  Victoria;  Fountain  de  la 
Vlctoiie,  and  Tb^tre  Lyrique. 

The  Boulevard  du  Pakds,  from  the 
Bridge  au  Change  to  the  Bridge  Saint 
TWichafl ;  on  the  right.  Palace  of  Justice, 
Holy  Chapel;  on  the  left.  Tribunal  of 
Commerce^  and  Barracks  of  the  Police. 

The  Boulevard  Saint  Micluuil,  from  the 
Plaee  of  this  name  to  the  Avenue  de  TOb- 
servatoire ;  on  the  left,  street  and  church 
Saint  S^verin ;  beyond  the  Boulevard  Saint 
Germain,  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  des  Ther- 
mea,  surrounded  by  a  square;  Rue  des 
Ecolea,  leading  to  the  College  of  France ; 
Church  de  la  Sorbonne ;  Rue  Sonfflot,  from 
which  the  Pantheon  may  be  seen ;  Rues  de 
r  Abb6  de  VEpde  and  dn  Yal  de  Grace, 
from  the  former  of  which  the  Tower  of 
Saint  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas  may  be  seen, 
And  from  the  latter  the  D6me  du  Yal  de 
Grace ;  on  the  right.  Boulevard  Saint  An- 
dr6 ;  Fountain  Saint  Michael ;  Boulevard 
Saint  Germain ;  Maison  Hachette ;  Rue  de 
TEcole  de  M£decin,  ending  with  the  Hospi- 
tal de  la  Cllnique  and  the  Rcole  de  M^de- 
cin ;  Rue  Racine,  from  which  may  be  seen 
the  Theatre  de  I'Oddon ;  Lyceum  of  Saint 
I^nis ;  Rue  Monsieur  le  iSrince ;  Garden 
of  the  Luxembourg ;  School  of  Mines,  and 
botanical  garden  of  the  School  of  Mede- 
cine. 

Tba  Boulevard  Maksherhes  (2925  yards). 


from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Gate  d'Asnt- 
6res,  dividing  at  the  head  of  the  Place  La- 
borde,  near  the  new  church  of  Saint  Au- 
gustine, and  sending  a  branch  toward  the 
old  Barrier  de  Monceaux,  which  passes  to 
the  left  near  a  park  of  the  same  name. 

The  grand  ^eenve  des  ChanyM  Efysses, 

The  Avenue  JosepJwne  (975  yards),  from 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile  to  the 
Bridge  de  I'Alma. 

The  Boulevard  d'Jena  (1408  yardd), 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Place  du  Roi  de  Rome. 

Avenue  du  Roi  de  Rome  (1300  yards), 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Place  of  the  same  name. 

Avenue  SEylau^  from  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe to  the  Gate  de  la  Muette. 

Avenue  de  Vlmperatrice  and  Avenue  de  la 
Grande  Armie^  ending  the  first  at  the  Gat» 
Dauphine,  and  the  second  at  the  Gate  de 
Neuilly. 

Avenue  d'EssUnff,  which  will  be  opened 
on  the  place  of  the  cit6  de  TEtoile. 

Avenue  du  Prince  Jerome,  from  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  to  the  Avenue  des  Ternes 
and  the  Place  de  Courcelles. 

Avenue  de  Wagram,  from  the  Ale  de  Tri- 
omphe to  the  prolongation  of  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbcs. 

Avenue  de  la  Rdne  HorUnse  (866  yards, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Boulevard  Mon- 
ceaux), from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the 
Park  Monceaux. 

Avenue  de  Friedland  (1950  yards,  an- 
cient Boulevard  Beaujon),  from  the  Place 
de  TEtoilc  to  the  place  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  streets  Faubourg  Saint  Honor6, 
de  Monceaux,  and  de  TOratoire  du  Roule. 

The  Boulevard  Baussmann,  between  the 
preceding  place  and  the  Rue  de  la  Chuus- 
s6e  d'Antin  (it  will  be  extended  farther). 

Avenue  de  VEmpereur,  from  the  Place  du 
Pont  de  I'Alma  to  the  Gate  de  la  Muette. 

Avenue  de  VAlma,  from  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elys^s  to  the  Quay  de  Billy. 

The  Boulevard  Pereire,  double  avenue, 
extending  i^m  the  Station  of  the  Porte 
Maillot  to  the  Rue  de  Sant^,  near  the  Sta- 
tion des  Batignolles. 

The  Boulevard  du  Prince  Evgkne,  fh>m 
the  Chateau  d'Eau  to  the  Place  du  Tr6ne. 

The  Boulevard  des  Amandiers  (1950 
yards),  from  the  Chateau  d*Eau  to  the  an^ 
cient  Barrier  des  Amandiers. 

The  Boulevard  de  Magenta,  from  the 
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Chateau  d'Eaa  to  the  Gate  do  Clignan- 
court,  croBsmg  the  Boulevard  dc  Stras- 
bourg near  the  church  Saint  Laurent,  and 
the  Rue  Lafayette  near  the  D6pot  du  Nord. 

The  Boulevard  JRidiard  Lenoir  (1950 
yards),  from  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  du  Tem- 
ple to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

The  Boulevard  St,  Germain^  frmn  the 
Quay  St.  Bernard  to  the  church  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pr^s,  extended  only  as  far  as  the 
Rue  Haute  Feuille  (it  will  be  continued  to 
the  Palace  of  the  Legislative  Corps). 

Avenue  de  Vincennes  (2383  yards),  from 
the  Rue  de  Lyon  to  the  ancient  Barrier  de 
Rcuilly. 

The  Boulevard  cTAusterlits  (650  yards), 
from  the  Bridge  d' Austerlitz  to  the  Rue  de 
Charenton. 

Avenue  Parmentier  (1950  yards),  from 
the  Abattoir  de  Menilmontant  to  tiie  Rue 
d' Alibert,  on  the  north ;  and  to  the  south 
until  it  meets  the  Boulevard  du  Prince 
Eugene. 

The  Boulevird  de  Philippe  Auffutie,  from 
the  Barri^re  du  Trone  to  the  Cemetery  of 
the  P6re  la  Chaise. 

The  Boulevard  Saint  Marcel,  from  the 
Rue  de  Lourcine  to  the  Boulevard  Arago. 

The  Boulevard  de  Port  Royal,  from  the 
Rue  Mouffetard  to  the  crossway  de  TOb- 
servatoire. 

The  Boulevard  Arago,  ftova  the  Rue  de 
Ix>nrcine  to  the  Rue  d'Enfer. 

The  nineteen  sections  of  the  Rue  MiU- 
taire,  transformed  into  boulevards,  bear 
the  following  names :  on  the  right  bank. 
Boulevard  Poniatouaki,  from  the  Gato  de 
Bcrcy  to  the  Gato  de  Pripus ;  Boulevard 
S(mlt,  from  the  Gato  de  I'ripus  to  thiCt  of 
Vincennes ;  Boulevard  Davouat,  from  the 
Gate  of  Vincennes  to  that  of  Bagnolet; 
Boulevard  Mortier,  fh>m  the  Gate  de  Bagno- 
let to  the  Gate  de  RomainviUe ;  BouUvard 
Serrurier,  from  the  Gate  do  RomainviUe  to 
the  passage  of  the  Canal  de  TOurcq ;  Boule- 
vard Macdonald,  from  the  passage  of  the 
Canal  de  I'Oarcq  to  the  Gate  d'Aubervil- 
licrs ;  Boulevard  Ney,  from  the  Gate  d' Au- 
bervilliers  to  that  of  Saint  Ouen ;  Bouie- 
vard  Re$sieret,  from  the  Gate  of  Saint 
Ouen  to  that  of  Clichy ;  Boulevard  Bertkier^ 
from  the  Gato  de  Clichy  to  that  of  the  R4- 
volte ;  Boulevard  Gouvion  Saint  Cyr,  fh>m 
the  Gate  do  la  R6volte  to  that  of  Neuilly ; 
Botdevard  JAinnen,  from  the  Gate  of  Neuilly 
to  that  of  I^  Muctte ;  Boulevard  Suchet, 
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from  th^  Gate  de  la  Muctte  to  that  of 
Auteuil ;  Boulevard  Mural,  from  the  Gato 
of  Auteuil  to  the  Seine ;  on  the  left  bank, 
Boulevard  Mauina,  fh>m  the  Gate  of  the 
D^pot  to  the  Gate  d'ltalie ;  Boulevard  Kd- 
lermann,  fh>m  the  Gato  d'ltalie  to  that  of 
Gentilly;  Boulevard  Jourdan,  from  the 
Gate  of  Gentilly  to  that  of  Orleans ;  Bonle- 
vard  Brume,  from  the  Gate  d*  Orleans  to  the 
passage  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  de  TOueet ; 
Boulevard  Leftbvre,  fhxn  the  passage  of 
the  Chemin  de  fer  de  TOnest  to  the  Gate  de 
Versailles ;  Boulevard  Victor,  from  the  Gato 
de  Versailles  to  the  Seine. 

The  Quays, — ^Tho  quays,  beginning  with 
the  point  where  the  Seine  enters  Paris, 
are :  the  Quai  de  Bercy  (on  the  right  bank, 
small  pavilion  of  the  chatdau  de  Bercy; 
vast  d6p6t  of  wine,  brandy,  oil,  vinegar, 
eto.);  the  Quai  de  la  Gore  (on  the  left 
bank),  directly  opposite  the  Quai  de  Bercy 
(on  the  left,  Gare  Trioaon,  vast  basin,  where 
the  steamboats  are  sheltered  fh>m  the  ice 
in  winter) ;  the  Quai  de  la  Rapie  (right 
bank);  the  Quai  (f^twter/ifs (left  bank), 
from  the  Quai  do  la  Gare  to  the  new  d6- 
pot  of  the  Chemin  de  f^  d'Olreans ;  the 
Quai  ffenn  IV,  (right  bank) ;  the  Quai  St. 
Bernard  (left  bank),  opposite  the  Quai 
Henri  IV.,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  D6p6t  of 
Wines;  the  Quai  de  Anjou  (left  bank); 
the  Quaie  det  Celestint,  St.  Paul,  and  des 
OrmeM  (right  bank) ;  the  Quai  de  Bethtme 
and  the  Quai  d' Orleans  (right  bank  of  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Seine) ;  the  Quai  SL 
Bernard  and  the  Quai  de  la  Toumelle  (left 
bank) ;  the  Quai  Bourbon,  the  Quai  de  la 
Greve,  the  Quai  Napoleon,  the  Quai  Pel- 
letter,  the  Quai  de  Gevres,  the  Quai  Desair  / 
the  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  formerly  QmU 
de  la  Ferraille  (right  bank) ;  the  Quai  de 
VHorloge  (left  bank  of  the  large  arm) ;  the 
Quai  de  VArchevtchi  (right  bank  of  the 
small  arm) ;  the  Quai  MonUhello,  opposite 
that  of  the  Archev^ch^ ;  the  Quai  du  MardU 
Neuf,  on  the  right  bank,  opposite  the  Quai 
St  Michael ;  the  Quai  des  Orfevres,  the 
length  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  the 
Prefecture  of  Police ;  the  Quai  des  Grands 
Augustins^  opposite  l^e  Quai  des  Orfevres ; 
the  Quai  de  VEcole  (right  bank),  below 
the  Pont  Neuf;  the  Quai  du  Louvre,  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  palace  of  that  name ;  the  Quai  de  Cun- 
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ti  (left  bank) ;  the  Quai  Maiaquau  (left 
bulk) ;  the  Qfud  VoUcdn  Ge^t  bonk),  foi^ 
m«rly  Qiuidde$  ThSatins;  the  Qam  d'Ortay 
(left  benkX  boanded  bv  a  bairack  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  the  Palace  of  the  ConBul 
d*£tat  and  de  la  Clour  des  Comptds,  the 
Gsand  Chancellerie  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
oeur,  the  Ambafiaade  d'fiepagne,  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Legifllative  Corpe,  the  hotel  of 
the  president  of  the  Legislative  Corps,  the 
oentaal  magazine  of  the  militaiy  hospitals, 
tlic  stables  of  the  emperor,  constructed  in 
1£61- 62,  and  the  ddp6t  of  marbles  of  the 
state ;  the  Q^ai  de$  TtdUnea  (right  bank), 
extending  the  length  of  the  garden  of  the 
same  name;  the  Quai  de  la  Confireiice 
(riglit  bank),  serving  for  a  road  to  the 
American  hone-railwaj ;  the  Quai  de  BU- 
ig  (right  bankX  frafca,  the  Bridge  de  F  Alma 
to  the  ancient  Barrier  de  Passy ;  the  Quaia 
de Ptitajf  and  (TJuteu/ (right  bank);  the 
QKoar  <fe  GreneUe  and  de  Javel  (left  bank). 

TU  Bridges,-^ Them  are  27  bridges 
across  the  Seine,  viz. :  the  FotU  Na^poleon 
IJJ^  a  few  yards  beyond  the  fortifications 
between  the  Giate  de  Bercy  (on  the  right 
bank)  and  the  Gate  de  la  Gare,  composed 
of  6  arches  (733  yards  long),  and  serving 
at  the  same  time  for  a  railroad  and  for  foot- 
paaaengers ;  the  new  Pont  de  Bercy  (5  el- 
liptical  arches,  150  yards  from  one  support 
to  another),  recently  constructed,  in  place 
of  an  old  suspension  bridge  of  the  same 
name ;  the  PotU  SAueterUtz  (5  arches  in 
stone,  140  yards  in  length,  28  yards  in 
widtli.  The  names  of  the  principal  of- 
iScers  killed  at  Austerlitz  are  inscribed  on 
the  ornaments  that  decorate  the  bridge), 
gravely  damaged  the  25th  of  January, 
1;B65,  by  an  explosion  of  gas ;  the  Patterdle 
de  Oonttanfme^  a  wire  suspension  bridge, 
uniting  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  Saint 
LsMm  to  the  quay  on  the  left  bank ;  the 
P<ml  Marky  built  in  stone  from  1618  to 
1(S86;  the  PmA  de  la  Tom-nelle  (6  arches), 
rebuilt  several  times  since  1614,  and  en- 
larged and  restoied  under  Louis  Philippe ; 
tbe  new  PoiU  SahU  Louie  (near  this  bridge 
a  new  bouse  has  been  recently  established 
Ibr  the  exposition  of  dead  bodies) ;  the  new 
AnK  Lome  Philippe  (3  arches,  in  stone) ; 
tbe  PoiU  tPAroole^  an  iron  bridge,  allowing 
the  psssage  of  carriages,  and  reconstructed 
in  1B54  according  to  a  system  invented  by 
v.  Ouidry ,  engineer ;  the  Poni  Notre  Dame, 
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rebuilt  only  a  few  years  ago ;  the  Poni  au 
Chanffe  (3  elliptical  arches,  81  yards  in 
width),  entirely  reconstructed  in  1858 ;  the 
Pont  de  rArchevedie,  built  in  1828  on  the 
small  arm  of  the  Seine  (3  unequal  arches) ; 
the  Pont  au  Double,  reconstructed  in  1858 
with  a  single  arch  on  the  small  arm  of  the 
Seine ;  the  Pont  Sttint  Charles,  covered  by 
a  glazed  gallery,  uniting  the  buildings  of 
the  Hotel  IMeu ;  the  Petit  Pont,  rebuilt  in 
1853  with  a  single  arch  in  stone ;  the  Pont 
Stmt  Michael,  reconstructed  in  1857  on  the 
smaller  branch  of  the  Seine.  Tbe  PontNeuf 
and  Statue  of  Henry  IV. — ^This  bridge  was 
constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury by  Henry  III.  Its  length  is  over 
1000  feet;  breadth,  78.  It  was  formerly, 
like  the  London  bridge,  the  habitual  resort 
of  jugglers,  burglars,  and  thieves.  Near 
the  centre,  on  Tile  aux  Vache,  stands  the 
statue  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  erected  in 
1818  by  order  of  Louis  XYIII.,  and  was 
formed  from  the  material  of  the  statue  of 
Napoleon,  taken  frY>m  Place  Yendome,  and 
that  of  General  Desaix,  taken  from  the 
Place  des  Yictoires.  Its  height  is  14  feet, 
and  weighs  80,000  pounds.  The  bridge  is 
built  entirely  of  stone,  and  the  scene  from 
it  is  very  beautiful ;  the  Pont  dee  Arts,  con- 
structed fh)m  1801  to  1803,  and  reserved 
entirely  for  foot-passengers  (8  arches  of 
iron,  141  yards  in  length  and  11  yards  in 
breadth) ;  the  Pont  du  Carrousel,  or  des 
Saints  Pirts,  uniting  the  Quay  Malagnais 
to  that  of  the  Tuileries,  and  constructed  in 
1832  to  1834  (5  iron  arches ;  at  the  extrem- 
itieS)  4  colossal  statues  in  stone  represents 
ing,  on  the  right  bsnk,  Abundance  and  In- 
dudry,  and  on  the  left  bank,  the  Seine  and 
tbe  City  of  Paris) ;  the  Pont  Royal,  recon- 
structed in  1665  (5  arches.  Below  this 
bridge  is  a  wliarf  from  which  the  steam- 
boats start,  gonig  from  Paris  to  Saint  Cloud, 
during  the  summer)  ;  the  Pont  de  Sdferi- 
no,  constructed  in  1858, 1859,  opposite  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  oi  Honor  (3  arches, 
156  yards  in  length,  22  yards  in  width).  On 
the  comers  are  inscribed  the  naines  of  the 
principal  victories  gained  by  the  French 
army  during  the  campaign  of  1859.  The 
Ponie  de  U  Concorde.— This  bridge  was 
originally  called  Le  Pont  Louis  XV. ;  then 
Pont  de  la  Revolution.  In  1800  it  received 
the  name  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  It  leads 
from  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Palace 
of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  wss  built  in 
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three  yean,  1787  to  1790,  moetly  from  the 
stone  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  the  Bas- 
tile.  Its  length  is  461  feet,  and  breadth 
61  feet.  It  is  composed  of  five  elliptical 
arches.  The  architect  was  Peronnet ;  its 
cost  ^240,000.  TIm  Pont  deiltuHtlidei,  wait- 
ing the  Qua!  de  la  Conftrence  to  the  Quai 
d'Orsa^r,  robnilt  in  stone  in  1854,  'bb  (4 
arches,  statues  representing,  one  the  Vio- 
toire  terresfre,  the  other  the  Vidcire  man- 
time,  by  Messrs.  Di^boldt  and  Villain) ;  the 
PoiU  de  VAbna,  oonstruoted  in  1864,  '66  to 
unite  the  -western  extremity  of  the  Qnai 
de  la  Conference  to  the  Qnai  d'Orsaj  (8 
arches ;  between  these  arches,  statues  rep- 
resenting a  ffrtnadier  and  a  aouave,  by  M. 
Di^boldt ;  a  kmUer,  on  foot,  and  an  artil- 
leryman, by  M.  Amaud) ;  the  Pont  d'Jena, 
constructed  in  1806  to  1818,  opposite  the 
Champs  de  Mars  (5  arches,  in  stone ;  sculp- 
tared  eagles  above  the  piers ;  at  the  ex- 
tremities, colossal  stotnes  representing  al- 
legorical personages) ;  the  Pont  du  GrmeUe, 
constructed  in  1818  (6  arches);  the  Pont 
du  Point  du  Jour^  or  d'Auteuily  finished  in 
1866,  and  destined  for  the  passage  of  the 
railroad.  There  are  2  roads,  one  for  foot- 
passengers,  carriages,  and  horses,  the  oth- 
er for  the  railway ;  2  stories,  on  6  large 
arches. 

Pbuxif  Statues^  and  Fountatnt,— Place  de 
la  BattUle  and  Colonne  de  JuUlet,  1880.— 
The  Bastile,  which  formerly  stOMOd  here, 
and  which  gave  ito  name  to  this  place,  aft- 
er having  been  used  for  a  number  of  years 
as  fortress  and  stete  prison,  was  attacked 
and  captured  by  the  people  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1789 ;  the  following  year  it  was  de- 
molished by  a  decree  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, and  part  of  the  material  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Bridge  de  la 
Concorde.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  on  this  spot  the 
insurgente  erected  their  strongest  barri- 
cade in  1848.  Here  the  good  and  much- 
beloved  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Denis  Affire, 
was  shot  by  the  insurgente  while  using  his 
elforte  to  stop  the  bloody  conflict  which 
had  been  going  on  for  three  days.  He  had 
obteined  permission  from  General  Cavaig- 
nac  to  go  in  person  to  try,  by  words  of 
peace,  to  stop  the  frightful  carnage  wliich 
was  going  on.  He  was  preceded  by  a 
young  man  bearing  an  olive-branch  as  a 
token  of  peace.  As  he  approached,  the 
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mob  stopped  their  Are  for  a  few  momenta ; 
the  archbishop  exhorted  them,  in  the  moat 
enthusiastic  manner,  to  lay  down  their 
arms ;  it  was  of  no  avail ;  the  firing  again 
commenced,  and  the  archbishop,  seeing 
that  his  efforte  were  unavailing,  was  re- 
turning, when  he  was  struck  by  a  musket 
ball.  The  insurgente  declared  they  were 
innocent  of  the  act.  He  died  in  less  *>"« 
two  days  ;  his  dying  words  were,  **  May 
my  blood  be  the  last  spilt  in  civil  war." 

The  Colonne  de  JudUt  is  composed  of 
bronze,  weighing  over  168,000  pounds ;  it 
is  164  feet  high,  and  resto  on  a  basement 
of  white  marble  ornamented  with  bas-M- 
lieis  in  bronze.  Over  the  Corinthian  cap- 
ital is  a  gallery  16  feet  wide,  surmounted 
with  a  gilt  globe,  on  which  stands  a  ooloa> 
sal  figure  representing  the  Genius  of  Lib- 
erty. It  was  inaugurated  in  1840,  when 
the  renuuns  of  the  victims  of  1880  were  de- 
posited beneath.  Neariy  all  the  oomba- 
tante  who  fell  in  February,  1848,  were  in- 
terred here.  This  monument  is  generally 
considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
modem  architecture.  There  is  a  very 
beautifol  view  from  the  top.  The  keepers 
generally  expect  a  fee  of  about  one  tnnc. 

The  Place  de  la  Bowrte,  surrounding  the 
edifice  of  this  name. 

The  Place  du  Cammtel  extends  fhnn 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  west,  to 
the  Place  of  Napoleon  III.,  on  the  east. 
This  place  derives  ito  name  from  a  tourna- 
ment held  here  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1662.  It 
is  separated  from  Uie  Court  of  the  Tuileries 
by  an  iron  railing,  before  the  central  gate 
of  which  rises  the  Arede  Triompke,  erected 
by  the  order  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  under 
the  direction  of  Percier  and  Fontaine,  and 
aiter  the  model  of  the  arch  of  Septimiua 
Severus  at  Bome. 

The  Place  du  Chateau  d^Eau,  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  boulevards  du  Temple, 
Saint  Martin,  du  Prince  Engine,  de  If  a- 
genta,  and  de  la  Rue  du  Temple,  owes  ito 
name  to  a  beantiM  fountain  called  the 
Chateau  d'Eau. 

Place  du  Chdtclet  was  the  aite  of  the 
court  of  Justice  and  prison  of  Paris  daring 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  middle  of  the 
present  square  is  a  fountain,  erected  in 
1808,  the  first  monument  raised  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victories  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Empire,  On  this  place  are  two 
fine  theatres,  the  Lyriqne  and  the  Ch&telaL 
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The  liacB  de  la  Qmeonky  or  PJaee  LonU 
XVI  On  the  spot  where  formerly  stood 
tbe  sUtae  of  that  monarch  the  Obelisk  of 
Lnzor  now  stands.  The  great  space  which 
■cpantes  the  garden  fkom  the  Champs 
EljB^es  (a  square  of  760  feet  long  by  625 
faioAd)  composes  this  place,  which,  histori- 
caOj  speaking,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  in 
PSaris.  Here  it  was,  in  1770,  that,  daring 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Lonis 
XYI.  and  Ifarie  Antoinette,  in  the  midst 
of  a  panic  caused  by  a  dischai^  of  fire- 
works, the  carriages  were  driTen  among 
the  people,  and  over  1200  persons  were 
tmmpled  to  death.  Here,  also,  took  place 
the  oolUsion  between  the  people  aqd  the 
aoldiera,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  de- 
stnction  of  the  BastUe.  On  this  spot 
stood,  in  1798  and  1794,  the  dreadftil  guil- 
loCine,  on  which  were  executed  Louis  XYI., 
Us  unfiDitanate  consort,  Ifarie  Antouiette, 
the  Dake  of  Orleans,  Robespierre,  General 
Beanhamois,  the  Empress  Josephine's  first 
husband  and  grandfather  of  the  present 
emperor,  and,  in  little  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  over  2800  people.  The  Rus- 
siana,  Prussians,  and  Anstrians  were  here 
reviewed  in  1814,  after  the  capture  of  Paris 
by  the  Allies.  At  thik  place  the  iusurrec- 
tkm  of  1848  commenced ;  and  it  was  here, 
also,  that  the  Constitutional  Assembly  pro- 
claimed the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  in 
the  same  jrear.  It  assumed  its  present  sp- 
in 1770.  After  the  Revolution  it 
Placede  la  Revolution ;  in  1800, 
Place  de  la  Concorde;  in  1814,  Phce  Lome 
XV.;'m  1852,  Place  de  la  Concorde  agahi. 

In  the  centre  of  the  place  stands  the 
OMUt  oflAoaor^  presented  to  the  French 
government  by  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of 
Egypt.  It  weighs  600,000  pounds,  is  72 
feet  3  inches  high,  7  feet  6  inches  wkie  at 
the  base,  and  6  feet  7  inches  at  the  top. 
It  took  three  years  to  transport  it  fh>m 
Tbcbea,  and  was  erected  on  its  present  site 
at  a  cost  of  (400,000.  A  plan  of  its  trans- 
portation and  erection  may  be  seen  in  the 
Mnste  de  la  Marine  in  the  Louvre.  It 
fanneriy  stood  in  firont  of  the  Temple  of 
Thebes,  and  was  erected  by  the  great  Se- 
soatris  1600  years  before  Christ  Every 
side  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Around 
the  square  are  eight  colossal  statues  repre- 
senting the  principal  cities  of  France.  On 
either  side  of  the  obelisk  stand  two  beanti- 
ftd  feontains,  the  one  dedicated  to  mari- 


time, the  other  to  fluvial  navigation.  The 
basins  are  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Colossal 
figures  surround  the  base,  separated  by 
spouting  dolphins,  winged  children,  and 
spouting  swans. 

Place  Dauphine,  formed  in  1008,  and 
named  alter  the  Dauphin,  afterward  Lonis 
XIII.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain  erected 
in  1808  in  honor  of  Desaiz,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  The  fountain  besrs 
the  bust  of  Desaix,  represented  as  being 
crowned  with  laurel  by  a  figure  of  France. 

The  Place  of  the  Are  de  Triomj^  de 
PJKtoUe,  which  is  the  beginning  of  twelve 
boulevards,  all  running  in  different  direc- 
tions. In  the  centre  rises  the  Arc  de  Tri^ 
omphe  de  VEtoilcy  which  opens  into  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  This  colossal  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  celebrate  the  victo- 
ries of  the  French  under  the  Republic  and 
Empire.  It  owes  its  existence  to  Napoleon 
I.,  who  decreed  its  erection  in  1806,  in 
which  year  the  corner-stone  was  laid.  Its 
noble  and  migestic .  simplicity  renders  it 
worthy  of  the  hero  who  commanded  its 
execution.  It  is  the  largest  triumphal 
arch  in  Europe,  being  152  feet  high,  187 
feet  broad,  and  68  feet  deep ;  the  height  of 
the  principal  arch  is  90  feet:  its  cost  was 
about  $2,100,000,  and  was  thirty  yean  in 
completing,  being  finished  in  1886.  There 
are  two  principal  groups  of  statuary  on 
each  front,  whichfkces  the  avenue  Champs 
£lys£e  on  one  side  and  the  Bridge  of  Neuil- 
ly  on  the  other ;  these  groups  are  thirty- 
six  feet  high,  and  the  figures  eighteen  feet. 
The  right-side  group  toward  Paris  repre- 
sents the  departure  for  the  defense  of  the 
country ;  the  Genius  of  War  encouraging 
warriors  to  action.  The  left  gn^p  repre- 
sents the  victories  of  1810 :  Napoleon  I. 
stands  in  a  dignified  attitude,  while  Yio- 
tory  places  the  crown  upon  his  brow ; 
Fame  surmounts  the  whole,  while  History 
is  occupied  recording  his  deeds ;  a  foreign 
soldier  is  in  chains,  and  his  arm  suspended 
to  a  tree.  On  the  fe^e  looking  toward 
the  west,  the  right  group  represents  "iifr> 
sutance;"  a  young  man,  guided  by  a  Qo- 
nius  flitting  over  his  head,  and  surrounded 
by  his  father  add  his  wife  holding  a  dead 
child  in  her  arms,  rushes  to  the  defense  of 
his  country ;  a  warrior  is  falling  fhmi  his 
horse,  and  the  Genius  is  encouraging  them 
to  action.  The  group  on  the  left  repre- 
sents "PecMs;"  a  warrior,  sheathing  his 
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sword,  stands  between  Us  wift  and  chil- 
dren, while  another  is  taming  a  bull  for  the 
purpose  of  agriculture ;  and  the  Genius  of 
Peace,  crowned  with  laurels,  sheds  oyer 
them  her  protecting  influence.  The  last 
two  are  by  M.  £tex,  who  received  for  the 
work  $80,000.  Above  the  arch,  on  the 
northern  side,  is  the  Battle  of  Austsrlitz,  by 
M.  Jecther ;  and  on  the  southern  side,  the 
Battleof  Jemappes,  byMarochettL  These 
sculptures  are  considered  saperior  to  any 
thing  that  has  ever  originated  in  Fiance. 
The  alto  relievo  on  the  western  front  is,  on 
the  northern  side,  the  Taking  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  Chaponni^re ;  that  on  the  southern 
side,  the  Passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Areola, 
by  Feuch^re.  The  alto  relievo  on  the  east- 
em  facade  is,  that  of  the  southern  com- 
partment representing  the  surrender  of 
Mustapha  Pacha  at  the  Battle  of  Aboukir, 
by  M.  Seuvre ;  that  of  the  northern,  the 
death  of  (General  Marcean,  by  M.  Lemaire. 
The  frieze  surrounding  the  whole  is  the 
work  of  several  artists ;  it  is  equally  divi- 
ded: one  half  (the  eastern  and  half  the 
northern  and  southern  fironts)  represents 
the  departure  of  the  armies  for  Italy ;  the 
deputies  of  the  nation  are  grouped  round 
the  altar  of  the  country,  distributing  flags 
to  the  troops.  On  the  corresponding  half 
of  the  frieze  we  see  the  return  of  the  vic- 
torious armies,  oflbring  the  fruit  of  their 
victories  to  regenerated  France.  Nearly 
all  the  figures  are  portraits.  The  interior 
is  ascended  by  winding  staircases,  which 
lead  into  several  large  halls.  In  one  of  the 
vaults  is  the  following  inscription:  "C<s 
monvmeiU  eommencS  a»  1806,  a»  Choimeur  de 
la  Grande  Armie,  Umfftempt  interrompvL,  con- 
UmU  m  1^  aoec  vnedittioace  nounodU,  a ks 

achevi  en  1886 qui PacontacrSa 

la  ffhire  det  Armies  Frtrngaieee,^^  After 
mounting  261  steps  we  arrive  at  the  top, 
fh>m  which  we  have  one  of  the  best  views 
of  Paris  on  one  side,  and  the  Bois  or  Park 
of  Boulogne,  which  we  now  enter,  on  the 
other.  The  building  is  open  every  day :  a 
fee  of  half  a  franc  to  the  custodian  is 
sttfficienL 

The  Place  de  Greve,  reserved  formerly  for 
executions,  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most 
moving  scenes  in  the  Revolutions  of  1880 
and  1848. 

The  Place  IxmooU  ot  RickdieUy  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  opposite 
the  imperial  library,  incloses  a  square.  In 
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the  midst  is  a  fountain  with  firar  statues 
in  bronze  of  the  iSetne,  the  Lotre,  the  (xo- 
fOfMie,  and  the  iSaone^  by  Mr.  Klagmann. 

Place  Napoleon  III. 

Place  dm  Pakm  /iaurhon. — In  the  centre 
is  a  marble  statue  by  Feuch^res,  represent- 
ing Law.  There  is  a  pedestal  in  front  on 
which  a  statae  of  Louis  XY III.  was  to  be 
placed,  when  the  Revolution  of  1880  broke 
out.  In  June,  1848,  it  was  occupied  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Republic  in  plaster. 

The  Place  du  Panthion  extends  before  the 
Church  Sainte  Genevieve. 

Place  Jiojfale  or  Place  dee  Vo8ge$y  was  the 
site  of  the  Palais  des  Toumelles.  It  waa 
in  this  palace  that  Henry  II.,  in  tilting 
with  the  Count  de  Montgommeri^  received 
a  wound  in  the  eye  of  which  he  died,  in 
this  place  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIIL 

The  Place  du  Prince  Eugene  is  ornament- 
ed by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Prince  Eugene, 
erected  in  1863. 

Place  VendSme.'-'ln  1668,  Louis  XIV. 
erected  this  place  on  the  site  of  the  hotel 
belonging  to  the  Duke  Yendome,  the  il- 
legitimate son  of  Henry  lY.  The  form  of 
the  place  is  a  perfect  octagon,  420  by  450 
feet.  The  buildings  bordering  on  the  sqnaie 
are  very  beautiful,  and  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture. In  the  centre  formerly  stood  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIY. :  this  was 
demolished  by  the  people  during  the  first 
revolution,  the  base  only  being  saved.  In 
1806  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  gave  orders 
for  the  erection  of  a  triumphal  monument 
in  honor  of  the  success  of  the  Frencharmies. 
The  column  is  of  Tuscan  order,  and  copied 
after  Trajan's  PUlar  at  Rome.  Its  height 
is  136  feet ;  in  drcumferenoe  at  the  base, 
86  feet ;  the  base  is  about  21  feet  high,  and 
20  square ;  we  ascend  by  an  entire  winding 
staircase  of  176  steps.  The  column  is 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  com- 
posed of  276  plates,  made  ont  of  1200  pieces 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  Russians  and 
Austrians,  representing  the  victories  of  the 
French  armies  in  the  German  campaign  of 
1806.  There  are  over  2000  figures  of  three 
feet  high,  and  the  metal  used  weiglis  about 
860,000  lbs.  The  column  is  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  I., 
11  feet  high.  Theone  familiar  to  Parisians, 
with  the  cocked  hat  and  military  surtont, 
was  taken  down  in  1863 ;  the  hero  now  ap- 
pears in  a  Roman  toga.     His  statue 
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Imled  to  Uie  ground  in  1814 ;  bnt  France 
was  not  satisfied  nntil  a  finer  one  was 
placed  upon  the  snmmit.  The  whole  cost 
was  about  $300, 000.  From  the  summit  the 
best  Tiew  of  Paris  can  be  obtained ;  and  the 
trayeler  should,  by  all  means,  make  this 
plaee  the  object  of  one  of  his  earliest  visits, 
and  thereby  obtain  his  bearings  properly. 

To  the  northwest  lies  the  magnificent 
ehorch  of  the  Madeleine  jast  described, 
presenting  its  fine  range  of  Corinthian 
columns ;  to  the  southwest  we  perceive  the 
upper  part  of  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor  in 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  finr  away  west- 
ward, over  the  beautiful  Champs  Elys^es, 
we  see  prominently  over  all  other  objects 
the  celebrated  L'Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
FEtotle.  Nearly  south,  beyond  the  fiow- 
ing  Seine,  we  perceive  the  classic  portico 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  Legislative 
Place ;  and  in  the  distance,  in  the  same 
direction,  looms  up,  in  all  its  majesty^,  the 
4^mie  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides ;  and  far 
to  the  southeast  we  see  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  most  elevated  object  in  the 
city.  Away  to  the  east  appear  the  tombs 
and  monuments  of  P^re  la  Chaise ;  while 
doae  at  hand  you  have  the  gardens  and 
palaces  of  the  Tnilerles  and  Louvre,  also 
the  Louvre'  and  Gothic  towers  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  in  nearly  the  same  direction, 
the  PkMst  dB  la  Bagtik  and  Plaee  du  Trdne, 
both  on  the  elegant  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  Rue  Rivoli  east- 
ward. The  custodian  expects  a  small  fee 
(say  half  a  fhinc),  and  ftimishes  a  small 
lantem.  Open  finom  10  to  6  in  summer, 
and  1  to  4  in  winter. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  the  Cohnie 
VerndSimt^  erected  by  Napoleon  to  com- 
memorate his  campaign  of  1805.  On  the 
top  of  this  column  is  a  statue  of  Napoleon, 
which  represents  the  Emperor  as  a  Ro- 
man senator.  The  view  of  Paris  from  the 
gaUery  is  very  interesting.  The  hours  of 
admission  are  from  10  to  6  in  summer,  and 
from  1  to  4  in  winter. 

The  jPfaos  du  Tr&ne  is  omamehted  with 
columns  bearing  statues  of  Saint  Louis  and 
Philippe  Augusta. 

piuxdeB  Vkicires. — ^The  buildings  which 
surround  this  place  date  back  to  1686,  at 
which  time  a  pedestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XrV.  was  erected  by  the  Duke  de  la  Feu- 
illade,  who  raised  it  at  his  own  expense  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his  gratitude 


to  his  king.  It  lasted  until  the  Revolution 
of  1792,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  x>eo- 
ple.  In  1808  Bonaparte  erected  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  General  Desaix,  which 
was  taken  down  and  melted  to  form  the 
status  of  Henry  lY.,  which  now  stands  on 
Pont  Neuf.  In  1822  the  present  splendid 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV .  was  placed 
here;  he  is  represented  as  a  Roman  em- 
peror crowned  with  laurels ;  it  was  design- 
ed by  Bosio,  and  weighs  16,000  lbs. 

The  Porte  Saint  Denis  is  an  arc  de  tri^ 
ompAs,  erected  in  1672  in  commemoration 
of  the  conquests  of  Louis  XIV.  in  Germany. 

The  Porte  Saint  Martin  was  erected  in 
1674,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Franche- 
Comte. 

The  Statue  of  Marshal  Ney,  modeled  by 
Rude,  was  erected  in  1868  on  the  cross- 
way  of  the  Observatory,  near  the  same 
place  where  the  marshal  was  shot. 

7%e  Equestrian  Statue  of  Henry  IV.,  on 
the  Pont  Neiif,  is  the  work  of  Lemot. 

The  Fontaine  de  VArbre  Sec  was  con- 
structed in  1775  by  Soufflot,  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec  and  tiie 
Rue  Saint  Honor6. 

The  Fontaine  de  la  Rue  de  GreneUe  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris. 

The  Fontaine  des  Innocents  was  erected 
in  1788  in  the  middle  of  the  former  market 
of  the  Innocents;  but  has  since  been  re- 
stored and  placed  in  a  square. 

The  Fontaine  Molih%  constructed  in  1844 
by  Visconti,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Mo- 
li^re  and  the  Rue  Richelieu.  There  is  a 
statue  of  Moli^o  in  the  centre. 

The  Garden  of  the  TuUeries  was,  under 
Louis  XI 11.,  separated  from  the  palace  by 
a  street  called  Rue  de  Tuileries.  Louis 
XIV.  gave  orders  for  having  it  remodeled, 
and  I^  Nostre  produced  the  chef-d'oeuvre 
we  now  see. 

The  garden  is  2250  feet  in  length  and 
1000  in  width ;  it  has  two  terraces,  which 
form  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  garden : 
the  centre  or  principal  avenue  is  skirted 
with  groves  of  splendid  chestnut,  elm, 
palm,  and  lime  trees.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  palace  is  the  prioate  garden,  which 
is  only  accessible  when  the  court  is  out  of 
town.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  stat- 
ues :  some  are  copies  of  the  old  masters, 
and  many  originals.     In  the  centre  of  the 
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garden  is  the  gmd  oflSey,  over  2000  feet  in 
length,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  vast 
basin,  from  whence  the  water  gracefully 
spouts  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The 
garden  contains  many  fine  marble  and 
bronze  statues,  among  which  is  the.  cele- 
brated antique  group  of  Laocoon  in  bronze, 
taken  from  the  original  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome;  Time  carrying  away  Truth;  the 
Rape  of  Cybele  by  Saturn;  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere  in  bronze.  The  entrance  to  the  pri- 
vate garden  from  the  Seine  is  adorned  by 
two  bronze  lions.  As  you  go  toward  the 
west  you  ascend  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
leads  to  the  terrace  overlooking  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde :  here  you  have  an  excel- 
lent view,  not  only  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate garden,  but  of  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde and  Champs  E]3*s6es.  The  garden, 
during  the  cool  hours  of  summer  and  sun- 
ny hours  of  winter,  is  filled  with  all  the 
gayest  of  the  society  of  the  capital,  as  well 
as  a  sprinkling  of  old  men,  nurses,  and 
children.  A  large  quantity  of  chairs  are 
strewed  over  the  garden,  which  may  be 
hired  for  two  or  three  sous  each.  The 
whole  is  interspersed  with  magnificent 
statues  in  nuirble  and  bronze,  and  elegant 
marble  vases. 

Looking  west,  he  will  see  Plact  de  la  Con- 
cordej  farther  on  the  Champs  E^ysiei^  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue  Champs  Elysdes  the 
Arcde  Triomphe  opening  into  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  There  is  no  view  in  the  world 
to  equal  it.  We  will  suppose  the  traveler 
intends  to  devote  one  day  to  the  four  places 
— ^the  Garden.,  Place  de  la  Concorde^  Champa 
Elyseet,  and  BoiM  de  Boulogne ;  after  he  has 
"done"  the  two  former  on  foot,  he  had  bet- 
ter take  a  voiture  for  the  two  latter. 

Garden  of  the  Lurembourg. — ^Thts  garden 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifUl  in  Paris,  and  is 
profusely  decorated  with  statues  by  the  best 
Parisian  masters.  It  is  about  8000  feet 
long  by  2000  wide.  Nine  gates  afford  ac- 
cess to  this  beautiful  garden,  which  was 
first  planted  by  Desbrosses  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  palace.  Gratuitous  lec^ 
tnres  are  here  given  by  Mr.  Hardy,  the  head 
gardener,  on  graftinc;,  pruning,  and  rear- 
ing of  bees.  It  is  open  to  the  public  fh)m 
daylight  until  dark. 

Champs  Elgsks, — It  is  very  difficult  to 
give  any  description  of  this  delightful  spot 
that  would  be  at  all  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion.    It  is  nearly  200  yean  since  the 
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C^nd  avenue  was  formed.  Maria  de 
Medicis  purchased  nearly  all  the  ground, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  continually 
improving.  It  was  formerly  called  Le 
Grand  Court ^  but  now  Avenue  des  Champt 
Elysies,  Its  length  is  over  1^  miles,  ter- 
minating at  the  triumphal  arch  de  TEtoQe, 
half  way  between  which  and  Place  de  la 
Concorde  is  Bond  Point:  it  is  a  circular 
space,  with  six  elegant  lateral  fountains. 
The  avenue  has  foot-pavements  twelve  feet 
wide,  laid  in  bitumen.  All  the  avennes 
are  planted  with  magnificent  trees,  and 
bordered  by  walks  of  the  most  agreeable 
aspect.  Cast-iron  lamp-poets  are  placed 
along  the  edge  of  the  walks,  and  the  effect 
of  the  lamps  when  lighted  is  truly  splendid. 
In  fine  weather  the  Champs  Elys^  is  the 
favorite  spot  for  all  classes;  continually, 
trtjm  morning  till  night,  are  circulating  a 
multitude  of  sumptuous  equipages  going  to 
and  coming  fh>m  the  Bois  de  Boulogne; 
while  on  every  side  we  see  beautiful  grovea 
surrounding  the  Cirque  de  Tlmperatrice, 
the  Chateau  des  Fleurs,  the  Jardin  Mabile ; 
handsome  coffee-houses,  restaurants,  con- 
cert-rooms, elegant  fountains  surrounded 
with  fiower-beds ;  and  when  all  is  li^'hted 
up  by  the  thousand  lamps,  the  scene  is 
truly  seductive;  but  on  "fete"  or  holy- 
days,  when  such  an  illumination  takes 
place  as  that  which  followed  the  entrance 
of  the  "troops  from  Italy,'*  the  scene  is  be- 
yond description.  When  every  building  is 
transformed  into  a  palace  of  fire,  and  every 
tree  into  a  p}*ramid  of  lights;  when  the 
brilliancy  of  coloring  disputes  with  the 
elegance  of  decoration,  it  is  enchanting  in- 
deed. 

Bois  de  Boulogne, — ^The  Atftnue  de  flm^ 
perajtrice  extends  fW>m  the  Triumphal  Arch 
to  the  nearest  entrance  to  the  park.  This 
is  a  magnificent  avenue,  1800  yds.  long  and 
100  wide.  The  gate  through  which  we 
pass  is  called  Porte  Daupikme,  which  ushers 
us  into  the  most  splendid  park  in  the  world. 
There  is  notlung  in  Europe  that  can  at  all 
compare  with  it ;  every  thing  that  wealth, 
taste,  and  art  combined  could  do  for  it,  has 
been  done,  to  add  to  the  natural  lieauties 
of  this  spot  It  is  now,  like  Hyde  Park 
at  London,  the  most  fashionable  prome- 
nade or  drive. 

After  the  capitulation  of  1815,  Welling- 
ton, with  the  Britii(h  troops,  encamped  in 
this  wood,  since  which  time  it  has  oon- 
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tiinullj  been  improving.  It  has  assumed 
an  entirely  difiisrent  appearance  since  the 
▼ear  1852.  Its  extent  is  immense,  being 
over  foor  miles  long  by  abont  two  wide ; 
contains  two  artificial  lakes,  encompassing 
two  beautifol  islands,  from  which  a  delight- 
ful view  is  obtained.  The  most  splendid 
equipages  and  finest  horses  of  the  capital 
are  seen  entering  the  cairiage-road  which 
winds  aronnd  the  lakes  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  On  the  largest  island  is  a  beantif al 
Swisa  cottage,  which  affords  excellent  re- 
freshments to  the  hungry  and  thirsty. 
Toa  will  also  find  them  peering  oat  of 
damps  of  trees  in  many  portions  of  the 
park.  On  the  lake  may  b^  seen  an  elegant 
little  screw  steamer,  which  was  presented 
to  the  Prince  Imperial. 

Indnded  within  the  "Bois"  is  the  Hip- 
podrowte  de  Longckamps,  a  race-course  con- 
tusing 150  acres,  and  granted  by  the  city 
to  the  Jockey  Club  of  Paris  for  50  years. 
The  dub  has  agreed  to  devote  the  net  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  letting  of  places  to 
increasing  the  stakes  to  be  run  fbr  at  the 
pyremment  autumn  races.  The  EUppo- 
drome  is  reached  by  the  splendid  AlUe  de 
L4mgdutmp$,  through  which  the  annual 
PrmmenadB  de  Lo/v^champt^  which  takes 
place  in  Paris  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
■nd  Friday  of  Passion  Week,  passes.  There 
ere  various  ways  of  reaching  the  Hippo- 
drome; there  vi^  steamers  running  from 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  omnibuses  to 
NenHly,  and  raflway  to  Suresnes.  The 
course  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country, 
smd  all  the  buUdings  display  a  style  of 
elegant  rural  architecture.  On  either  side 
of  the  emperor's  |nvilion,  which  is  beauti- 
fully fitted  up,  are  two  stands  or  iribunesj 
the  whole  protected  by  an  awning  resting 
on  cast-iron  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a 
pibled  roof.  All  the  different  stands  are 
divided  into  compartments  for  the  members 
of  different  clubs  and  minbters  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  course  commands  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  ^*  Bois,"  near  which  is  Mr. 
Sothschfld's  beautiful  villa. 

Near  the  Hippodrome,  and  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  A116e  Longchamps,  is  situated 
the  Ciueade  lAmgchamptj  a  favorite  place  of 
resort  for  all  strangers — a  cragg}',  artificial 
mound  fbrty  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  wide.  Through  the  body  of  the 
mound  a  large  current  of  water  issues,  and 
CsUs  into  a  basin  bordered  with  rock. 


There  are  two  small  streams  winding  their 
way  through  different  courses.  An  intri- 
cate passage  leads  to  the  top,  where  is 
situated  the  lake  firom  which  the  cascade  is 
fed.  The  resemblance  to  the  works  of 
nature  is  so  exact  that  one  is  cheated  into 
the  belief  that  the  art  of  man  has  added 
nothing  to  its  native  beauties ;  but,  apart 
from  the  forest  growth  that  stretches  out 
on  every  hand,  the  whole  of  it  is  the  work 
of  man.  Every  portion  fo -under  the  eyes 
and  hands  of  skillful  landscape  gardeners. 
The  roads  are  most  beautifully  graded; 
tiie  paths  diverging  from  the  main  ave- 
nues inmost  graceful  curves;  the  wind- 
ing ways  ornamented  with  arbors,  bowers, 
and  shrubbery;  and  when  you  reach  an 
elevation,  the  scene  is  most  picturesque 
and  charming,  stretching  away  to  lovely 
villas,  distant  hUls,  streams,  and  wooded 
dells. 

We  now  strike  into  the  A  Uee  I/mgchamps, 
and  on  reaching  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  AOiedela  Reine  Marguerite^  strike  into 
a  carriage-way  to  the  right,  which  leads  to 
the  Pri  CaieUm,  about  the  centre  of  the 
park.  This  is  a  public  garden,  frequented 
by  the  most  respectable  people  of  Paris.  It 
is  finely  laid  out  in  groves,  pavilions,  Swiss 
cottages,  grass-plots,  shady  walks — a  beau- 
tiful combination  of  sylvan,  rustic,  and 
garden  scenery. 

Here  we  have  the  Thiatre  dee  Fleurs, 
where  ballets  are  performed.  The  scenery 
is  all  real  water,  trees,  sky,  and  grottoes. 
On  f5te-nights,when  the  whole  is  brilliantly 
illuminated,  the  effect  is  perfectly  enchant- 
ing. The  ordinary  admission  is  one  franc ; 
on  f^te-nights,  three.  The  refreshments 
are  excellent.  Near  this  stands  the  Croix 
Catdan^  erected  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  the 
14th  century,  in  memory  of  a  Troubadour 
whom  he  had  invited  to  Paris,  and  who  was 
murdered  in  this  wood  by  the  escort  the 
king  had  sent  to  guard  him  from  robbers. 
He  inadvertently  mentioned  to  them  that 
he  was  the  bearer  of  great  treasures  to  the 
king.  They  immediately  resolved  to  mur- 
der him,  and  executed  their  diabolical  pur- 
pose on  the  spot.  On  searching  him,  they 
found  to  their  mortification  that  the  treas- 
ure spoken  of  consisted  in  a  few  bottles  of 
very  valuable  essences.  After  their  return 
to  the  palace,  they  stated  that  he  had  failed 
to  come.  The  wood  was  searched,  and  his 
body  found ;  and  one  of  the  murderers  hav- 
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ing  imprudently  scented  bis  hair  with  the 
essence,  which  was  recognized,  the  whole 
party  was  arrested.  They  confessed  their 
crime,  and  were  executed  at  the  stake. 
The  monument  is  in  very  good  lepab,  con- 
sidering its  age  and  the  exposure.  In  1865 
a  beautiful  skating-pood,  with  elegant  par 
vilions,  waa-  constructed  in  the  "Bois," 
where  the  HiU  of  Paris  assemble  during  the 
skating  season. 

Betuming  through  the  Avenue  de  Long- 
champs,  opposite  the  Porte  Maillot,  one  of 
the  principal  entrances  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, is  the  chapel  of  8t,  Ferditumd,  the 
scene  of  the  melancholy  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
1842.  The  duke  was  on  hia  way  to  the 
camp  of  St.  Omar  in  a  light,  open  carriage, 
when  the  horses  became  unmanageable, 
the  postillion  not  being  able  to  hold  them. 
The  duke  endeavored  to  get  out  of  the 
carriage ;  but  his  feet  having  become  en- 
tangled in  his  cloak,  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground,  and  his  head  dreadfully  Aractnred. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  grocer, 
where,  at  7  o'clock  the  same  day,  he 
breathed  his  last.  An  elegant  chapel  was 
erected  on  the  spot,  60  feet  long  by  20  high, 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  windows  are  of 
beautiful  stained  glass,  three  of  them  rep- 
resenting Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The 
rest  represent  the  patron  saints  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  royal  funily.  On 
the  high  altar  is  a  ''Ducewtfromike  Crou" 
in  marble.  On  the  left  is  an  altar  conse- 
crated to  St.  Ferdinand,  and  on  the  right  is 
the  group  representing  the  prince  on  his 
death-bed ;  part  of  the  group  was  the  work 
of  hia  deceased  sister,  &e  Princess  Marii. 
Descending  a  few  steps  behind  the  altar  uf 
the  Virgin,  yon  enter  the  very  room  in 
which  the  prince  died.  Opposite  the  door 
is  a  beautiful  picture  representing  the 
death-bed  scene ;  the  figures  are  the  size  of 
life.  Among  the  persons  represented  are 
his  father  and  mother,  hia  brothers,  the 
Dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Aumale  (Prince 
de  Joinville  was  then  at  Naples),  the  Prin- 
cess Clementine,  liarshals  Gerard  and 
Soult ;  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
was  absent  at  Rag6re0.  Service  is  per- 
formed, and  the  officiating  priest  resides  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  chapel. 

There  are  two  clocks  here,  one  represent- 
ing the  time  the  duke  fell  (10  minutes  to 
12),  the  other  the  time  of  his  death  (10 
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minutes  past  4).  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
is  a  cedar-tree  brought  from  Mount  Leba- 
non, in  Syria,  by  the  late  duke,  and  traoa- 
planted  here  by  his  son,  the  Count  de  Paris. 
It  is  surrounded  by  cypre8s4ree8.  A  fee 
of  a  franc  for  a  party  is  generally  given  to 
the  custodian.  The  diapel  doses  at  4  o'clock 
P.M. 

Cktavkeg  qfParii.'^We  shall  now  giv« 
the  names  of  tlie  principal  chnrchea  of 
Paris,  with  a  superficial  description  of  each, 
as  it  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
volume  to  enter  into  particulars.  We  shall 
commence  the  list  with  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant monuments  of  thecapital,  the  metro- 
p<^itBn  church  iii  Notre  Dame,  The  founda- 
tion of  tlie  present  church  was  laid  in  1160 
by  Alexander  III.,  Pope  of  Rome,  who  had 
at  this  time  taken  refhge  in  France,  al- 
though a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen 
had  been  built  on  the  rite  of  the  present 
cathedral  as  early  as  the  time  of  Valen- 
tinian  I.  (A.D.  866).  The  west  front  was 
finished  during  the  reign  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, 1223;  and  the  southern  transept 
during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  1267.  The 
whole  was  finished  in  the  year  1420,  being 
nearly  800  years  after  its  commencement. 
This  cathedral  suflered  much  at  the  hands 
of  the  mob  during  the  Revolution,  but  waa 
completely  repaired  preparatory  to  the  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon  I.,  and  also  at  the  Res- 
toration. The  beautiftil  facade  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  large  square  towers  80  feet 
high,  which  are  ascended  by  a  staircase  in 
the  northern  tower.  One  of  the  best  viewa 
of  Paris  may  be  obtained  from  these  towers. 
In  the  southern  one  is  the  famous  **j0Mirw 
(2ofli"  bell,  which  weighs  82,000  pounds,  and 
requires  eight  strong  men  to  ring  it,  which 
event  only  takes  place  on  very  solemn  oc- 
casions. The  length  of  the  church  is  890 
feet ;  height  of  the  towers  from  the  floor, 
204  feet ;  width,  144  feet  The  roo^  rising 
80  feet  above  the  vaulting,  is  856  feet  long 
and  87  wide ;  it  is  entirely  covered  with 
lead,  weighing  over  400,000  pounds.  The 
interior  is  magnificent.  The  arches  have 
double  entrances,  and  are  separated  by  two 
ranges  of  pillars,  surrounded  on  both  sides 
with  long  galleries  embellished  witii  col- 
umns. Behind  the  high  altar,  which  is 
very  magnificent,  stands  Conston*s  cele- 
brated marble  group,  the  Dexent/rom  the 
Crou.    The  group  consists  of  lour  figures, 
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the  rauther,  the  Savior,  and  two  angels. 
The  expression  given  to  the  face  of  the 
Saivior  is  pecnliarly  noble  and  touching. 
Some  of  the  {nctnres  in  the  interior  of  the 
dKHT  are  considered  very  fine.  In  the 
dupeL  of  the  Virgin  there  is  a  fine  statae 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Savior,  by  Ba^^. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  behind  the  choir  there 
Is  a  fine  monument,  erected  to  Cardinal  de 
Belloy,  archbishop  of  Paris.  There  are 
m.  number  of  excellent  works  written  on 
the  Cathedral  of  Ndtre  Dame,  any  of  which 
woold  well  repay  perusal.  Michelet's  H  is- 
tocy  of  France  or  Victor  Httgo*s  N6tre 
Daiine  are  the  best.  On  the  southern  side 
«f  Notre  Dame  stands  the  Fountain  N6tre 
Dame,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  archbish> 
op's  palace,  which  was  sacked  by  the  pop- 
olace  in  the  Revolution  of  1880.  It  was 
ftnished  in  1845.  The  sbucture  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  is  60  feet  high ;  has  two 
hnsina,  the  larger  being  33  feet  in  diame- 


Ckurek  o/Baint  i2aeA«.— This  church  is 
eoosidered  as  belonging  to  the  richest  par- 
iah in  Paris,  the  worshipers  here  being  the 
most  fiuhwnable  and  wealthy.  It  was 
oo«nmeDced  in  1653,  the  corner-stone  hav- 
ing been  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria  and  her 
■on,  Louis  XIV.,  but  was  not  finished  until 
n  ceotury  later.  The  fafade  consists  of 
two  ranges  of  Corinthian  and  Doric  col- 
nrnna,  standing  on  a  platform,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  columns 
are  surrounded  by  a  pediment  and  cross ; 
the  platform,  which  extends  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  church,  184  feet,  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  historical  events  of  great 
importance.  From  here  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette  was  led  to  execution ; 
here  it  was  that  Bonaparte  leveled  his  can- 
on on  the  mob  during  the  Directoiy ;  here 
the  stand  was  made  by  the  people  against 
the  troops  of  Charles  X.  The  doors  of  this 
dinrch  were  forced  open  at  diflbrent  times 
by  the  populace,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
ring the  bodies  of  Miles.  Chamerois,  Dn- 
ebenoia,  and  Rancourt  in  the  body  of.  the 
ehnrch.  They  belonged  to  the  stage,  and 
tbe  clergy  opposed  their  burial  here ;  but 
the  people  insisted,  broke  down  the  doors, 
and  carried  their  point.  The  interior  archi- 
tecture of  the  church  is  entirely  Doric ;  its 
length  is  400  feet,  and  is  most  profusely 
decanted ;  is  rich  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
ings.   The  pictures  most  worthy  of  remark 
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are  the  JUmrrection  ofLaearuB,  by  Vieri ; 
The  Savior  driving  the  Monetfi^tangere 
from  the  Temple;  his  Bleating  the  Infants; 
his  Delivering  the  Kegs  to  Saint  Peter. 
There  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  the 
Infant  Jeeui  in  the  Manger;  also  tho  Bttp-' 
iiem  ofCkri&t,  Standing  in  the  fifth  chap- 
el is  a  beautiftil  monument,  erected  to  the 
Abb6  de  TEp^  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  pu- 
pils of  the  institution  which  he  founded. 
The  singing  here  has  alwa3rs  been  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  church  in  Paris.  An 
elegant  tribune  has  lately  been  fitted  up 
here  for  the  use  of  the  empress.  Saint 
Roche  is  situated  on  the  Rue  St.  Honor6, 
No.  290. 

The  MadeMne^  situated  on  the  Boule- 
vard de  la  Madeleine.  This  magnificent 
edifice  was  commenced  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  in  1764.  The  breakmg  out  of 
the  Revolution  of  1789  suspended  the  work. 
In  the  year  1809,  Napoleon  I.  formed  the 
project  of  transforming  it  into  a  temple  of 
glory ;  but  the  other  disastrous  events  of 
1818,  ending  with  his  abdication,  interrupt* 
ed  its  progress.  In  1815  Louis  XVIII.  or- 
dered it  to  be  converted  into  a  chapel  in 
honor  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  consort  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  Revolution  of  July  pre- 
vented this  being  carried  into  effect.  Un- 
der the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  this  proud 
specimen  of  modem  architecture  was  com- 
pleted. The  original  designs  were  by  Con- 
stant d'lvry,  but  it  was  completed  under 
the  direction  of  MM.  Huv6  and  Vignon. 
The  building  and  columns  stand  on  a  plat- 
form 828  feet  long  by  188  broad,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  ajflight  of  steps  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  fa9ade.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  52  Corinthian  columns,  49  feet 
high,  and  5)  diameter  at  the  base.  The  en- 
tablature is  enriched  with  elegant  sculp- 
ture. The  roof  is  entirely  of  iron  and  cop- 
per ;  in  foot,  there  is  no  wood  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  edifice.  The  doors 
are  of  bronze,  and  are  the  largest  in  the 
world,  next  to  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  In 
the  walls  are  niches  containing  statues  of 
82  difierent  subjects.  The  interior  is  hand- 
somely decorated  with  sculpture,  gilt,  and 
marble.  The  paintings  have  been  execu- 
ted by  artists  of  the  greatest  merit.  The 
church  is  lighted  by  three  cupolas,  resting 
on  arches  supported  by  fluteid  Corinthian 
columns.  Around  the  choir  are  numerous 
chapels,  each  of  which  contains  a  statue  of 
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its  patron  saint  The  high  altar  \b  bean- 
tifally  Bculptared  bj  Marochetti.  The 
principal  group  represents  the  Magdalen 
borne  to  Heaven  on  the  wings  of  angels. 
The  principal  painting  on  the  ceiling  is  by 
Zeigier,  and  represents  the  establishment 
and  progress  of  Christianity  since  the  death 
of  the  Savior.  The  Kagdalen  is  borne 
before  the  throne  of  God,  sarrounded  by  a 
vast  multitude  of  mortals  who  were  instrn- 
mental  in  propagating  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, among  which  are  Constantine,  St.  Lou- 
is, Peter  the  Hermit,  Richard  Conr  de  Li- 
<m,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Dandolo,  *'the 
blind  old  Doge  of  Venice,"  Clotilde,  queen 
of  France,  Joan  of  Arc,  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Richelieu.  The 
last  group  is  Napoleon  receiving  the  impe- 
rial crown  from  Pope  Pius  Y 1 1.  The  whole 
cost  of  this  magnificent  structure  was  about 
$2,500,000. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Madeleine, 
No.  12  Rue  Royale,  is  the  office  of  Dr.  Hor- 
ner,  of  Philadelphia,  not  only  the  oldest 
American  dentist  in  Europe,  but  consider- 
ed the  l)est  in  Paris,  where  American  den- 
tists are  the  rage.  The  doctor  is  also  a 
fine  poet;  his  Thoughts  in  Verse,  publish- 
ed in  Paris,  contain  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ideas  in  the  English  language. 

Proceeding  eastward,  along  Boulevard 
de  la  Madeleine,  we  arrive  at  Jhie  de  la 
Paixj  on  the  right,  which  runs  from  the 
Boulevard  dee  Capucines  to  Place  Ven- 
dome.  The  continuation  of  this  street  is 
Rue  CastigUone,  which  brings  you  out  on 
Rue  Rivoli,  opposite  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries.  On  Rue  de  la  Paix  are  situated  the 
principal  Jewelry  shops  of  Paris. 

Ckureh  o/NStre  Dame  if  ix>rettf.— This 
church  was  commenced  in  1828  and  finish- 
ed in  1837.  Mr.  Lebas  was  its  architect 
If  not  the  richest,  it  is  the  meet  sumptuous- 
ly ornamented  church  in  Paris ;  in  fact,  it 
more- resembles  a. museum  than  a  place  of 
worship.  It  is  situated  in  an  elegant  and 
gay  quarter  of  the  city,  and  is  mostly  via- 
ited  by  persons  whose  principal  motive  in 
going  there  seems  to  be  the  display  of  their 
attire.  Its  length  is  204  feet  by  96  wide. 
The  portico  consists  of  four  Corinthian  col- 
umns, supporting  a  pediment,  over  which 
are  the  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chari- 
ty. From  the  St.  Montmartre  it  much  re- 
sembles a  Roman  temple.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  windows  of  the  interior  are  paint> 
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ed  in  fresco,  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  high  altar  is  supported  by  Co- 
rinthian columns,  with  bronae  bases  and 
capitals.  The  choir  is  fitted  up  in  stalla, 
the  dome  of  which  is  decorated  with  figures 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  Delorme,  and 
the  wall  by  Heim  and  Drilling— the  /Va- 
MfUaHon  M  the  TempU,  and  Jienr*  m  the 
Temple.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful 
bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  and  infant  Christ, 
adored  by  angels.  Many  strangers  Tiait 
this  church  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to 
the  singing,  which  is  remai^bly  good. 

Church  of  St.  EvMtache.— This  is  a  bold 
and  majestic  edifice,  but  there  is  little  uni- 
formity existing  in  its  style  of  architec- 
ture, which  is  partly  owing  to  the  length 
of  time  elapsing  between  its  commence- 
ment and  completion  (over  200  years).  The 
interior  of  the  church,  which  is  of  a  cmci- 
form  shape,  is  beautifully  sculptured.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  ten  col- 
umns of  more  than  100  feet  in  height. 
The  stained-glass  windows  produce  a  very 
good  eflfect  There  is  a  beautiful  organ 
over  the  entrance,  which  cost  some  $14,000. 
The  high  altar  is  of  pure  white  marble,  and 
beautiAiUy  sculptured.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  very  beautiAil  p^ntingp  in  this 
church. 

Chwrdk  cf  St  Germam  VAuxerroU,  in 
front  of  the  colonnade  of  the  old  Louvre, 
founded  on  this  spot  by  Childebert;  pil- 
laged and  devastated  by  the  Normans  in 
886.  During  the  residence  of  the  royal 
fiunily  in  the  Louvre  it  was  always  consid- 
ered the  royal  parish  church.  King  Robert 
rebuilt  it  in  998 ;  it  was  again  rebuilt  by 
Charles  VII.  in  1427.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1881,  while  the  funeral  services 
were  being  performed  in  commemoration 
of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  a  tumult  arose  in  the 
church,  and  it  was  completely  devastated ; 
the  mob  was  with  great  difficulty  prevent- 
ed from  tearing  it  down.  The  whole  of 
the  decorations  of  this  church  are  grand 
and  majestic,  its  works  of  art  chaste  and 
numerous.  It  was  from  the  belfry  of  this 
church  Uie  fatal  signal  was  given  for  the 
commencement  ofthe  horrible  massacre  of 
St  BartheUmy. 

Church  of  St,  Sulpiee^  in  Place  St  Sul- 
pice. — The  comer-etone  of  this  magnificent 
church  was  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria  in  the 
year  1645,  but  it  was  not  completed  until 
the  year  1745.     The  portico,  which  is  uni- 
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Tcraalty  admired,  is  composed  of  a  double 
range  of  Doric  columns  40  feet  high.  The 
entnnoea  an  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  intenected  by  doable  columns  sup- 
potting  a  gaUery  and  colonnade  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Two  towers  surmount  the 
edifice;  the  one  210  feet  high,  the  other 
174.  They  are  also  of  di^rent  forms, 
the  Aichbishop  of  Paris  refusing  to  allow 
two  towers  of  the  same  description  on  any 
but  tbe  metropolitan  church.  On  the 
noctbem  and  highest  tower  is  the  telegraph 
ooReaponding  with  Slxasburg,  and  on  the 
southern  is  that  for  Italy.  This  splendid 
atrucHiie  is  482  feet  long,  174  broad,  and 
96  hi^  The  principal  entrance  is  flank- 
ed with  sUtnea  oi  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  interior  decorations  of  St.  Snlpice  are 
in  perfect  keeping  with  its  exterior  beauty. 
The  organ  is  most  magnificently  carrcd, 
and  is  considered  the  finest  in  Paris.  It 
represents  King  David  and  fifteen  other 
filfurea  playing  on  musical  instruments  or 
lHyri"g  cornucopias.  The  church  contains 
S3  beantiliil  chapels,  whereui  are  many 
fine  paintings.  The  principal  is  the  Lady 
Chapel  behind  the  choir.  It  is  incrusted 
with  white  marble,  and  decorated  with 
moat  magnificent  ^ding  and  sculpture. 
The  dome  is  painted  in  flfesco,  representing 
the  Ascension,  and  the  walls  the  Annund- 
atioD,  Visitation,  Birth,  and  Presentation. 
A  meridian  line  possessing  the  twelve  signs 
of  tbe  xodiac  has  been  traced  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  transept.  It  is  continued 
along  an  obelisk  of  white  marble.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  fix  the  spring  equinox.  In  front 
of  the  church  is  the  FfmRtam  of8t.  Sulpice^ 
erected  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  around 
which  a  flower-market  is  held  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays. 

Chtrck  duValde  GrAee  andffSpitalMU^ 
Uairt,  in  Rue  St  Jacques. — This  church 
formerly  a  convent  for  nuns,  which 
fi>nnded  by  Anne  of  Austria  in  1621. 
Having  been  married  to  Louis  XIII.  thirty* 
two  years  without  issne,  she  made  a  vow 
that  if  her  desire  to  give  an  heir  to  the 
thnme  of  France  should  be  realised,  she 
wonld  build  a  church  at  Yal  de  Grace. 
She  afterward  gave  birth  to  Louis  XIT. 
In  1645  the  first  stone  of  the  church  was 
hud  with  great  pomp.  In  the  court  is  the 
faffonae  statue  of  BaronLarTey,Napoleon  I.'s 
sargeon-in-chief,  to  whom  he  left  $20,000. 
He  is  represented  leaning  against  a  gun, 


and  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  will  of 
Napoleon,  opened  at  the  words,  *'/  leave 
100,000 /r.  to  Surgeon^n^Otirf Larr^.the 
moti  virtuous  mem  I  know"  The  principal 
porch  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  sixteen 
steps,  and  is  composed  of  eight  Corinthian 
columns.  There  are  few  churches  in  Par- 
is possessing  so  lofty  a  dome,  or,  in  gener- 
al, so  fine  an  appearance.  The  interior  of 
the  dome  represento  Paradise,  and  was 
painted  by  Mignard.  The  figures  are  over 
200  in  number,  and  many,  of  them  seven- 
teen feet  in  height.  It  is  considered  the 
finest  firesco  in  the  world.  A  small  con- 
fessional near  the  high  altar  was  the  one 
used  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re  pre- 
vious to  her  taking  the  vows.  From  win- 
dows in  the  passage  adjoining  may  be  seen 
the  house  she  occupied  at  the  time.  The 
military  attendant  will  show  you  the  cas- 
ket where  the  hearto  of  the  Bourbon  fam- 
ily were  formerly  preserved.  Anne  of 
Austria,  having  bequeathed  her  heart  to 
this  church,  was  the  origin  of  the  custom. 
The  remains  of  Queen  Henrietta,  wife  of 
Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  were  depos- 
ited here.  The  church  is  adorned  with 
firescoes  and  statues,  the  style  of  ita  dec- 
orations being  purely  Corinthian.  Visit- 
ors are  admitted  every  day.  A  small  fee 
is  expected  by  the  military  guide. 

Churdi  ofat,Etiame  du  Jfon^.— This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Paris,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Clovis.  It  has  been  en- 
larged several  times.  Ita  stained-glass 
windows  are  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
It  contains  many  valuable  works  of  art. 
The  festival  of  St.  Genevieve  (who  was 
originally  buried  here)  takes  place  on  the 
8d  of  January,  and  the  ceremonies  which 
are  performed  then  and  for  eight  days  after- 
ward are  very  interesting.  In  1857  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  was  assassinated  by  a 
priest  in  presence  of  an  immense  crowd. 
The  murderer  was  condemned  and  execu- 
ted twenty-seven  days  after.  Ita  pictures 
and  omamenta  are  very  valuable.  It  has 
lately  been  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $400,000. 
Some  of  the  greatest  persons  in  France 
have  been  buried  here ;  among  others,  Ba- 
cine,  Kollin,  Lesueur,  and  Pascal. 

Church  ojfat.  Vwoent  de  Paul,  Place  La- 
feyette. — ^This  beautiful  church  is  entirely 
modem:  the  foundation  stone  waft  laid  in 
1824,  and  the  whole  structure  completed 
in  twenty  years.     The  church  is  raised 
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about  thirty  feet  sbore  the  level  of  the 
pUce,  and  is  ap|>roached  by  two  large 
flights  of  stepSf  flanked  by  elliptical  car- 
ria;9e-irays.  The  exterior  forms  a  paral- 
lelogram 248  Ibet  by  108,  and  the  interior 
196  ifoet  by  102.  The  portico  is  yery  bean- 
tif  ul,  composed  of  doable  ranges  of  fluted 
Ionic  oolamns,  on  each  side  of  which  rise 
two  lofty  square  towers,  connected  with  a 
balustrade,  with  stataes  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists. A  very  fine  view  of  Paris  may 
be  had  from  tljjs  spot.  A  beautifiil  gilt 
railing  surrounds  the  principal  front.  The 
main  door  is  of  bronze,  and  represents  in 
twelve  niches  the  apostles  accompanied  by 
angels.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  di- 
vided by  four  ranges  of  Ionic  columns. 
There  are  eight  dlfibrent  chapels  in  the 
side  aisles.  An  arch  sixty  feet  high,  and 
richly  sculptured,  gives  access  to  the  choir, 
behind  which  is  Uie  Lady  Chapel,  contain- 
ing a  beautiful  stained-glass  window  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin  and  Savior.  The 
wooden  furniture  of  the  church  is  richly 
carved,  particularly  the  altarpieoe  and 
stalls  of  the  choir.  The  cupola  of  the 
choir  represents  the  Savior,  with  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  at  his  feet,  surrounded  by  aft< 
gels.  The  place  in  fhmt  of  this  church 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  conflict  between 
the  populace  and  soldiers  in  1848. 

Church  of  Notre  Damt  de$  Victoiret,  or 
des  PetUs  Peres,  in  Pkce  des  Petits  P^ttes. 
-.Founded  in  1629  by  Louis  XIII.  There 
are  several  very  richly-sculptured  chapels, 
in  one  of  which  is  the  monument  of  Lulli, 
the  celebrated  composer.  There  are  a 
number  of  Yery  fine  paintings  in  the  choir. 
The  order  of  arohiteoture  is  Ionic.  Dnr- 
in  the  Revolution  of  1789  this  church  was 
used  as  an  exchange. 

The  aawte  C^opsZZe.— This  splendid 
building  was  begun  in  1245,  under  the 
reign  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  189  feet  high ; 
its  length  118  feet,  and  breadth  65  feet 
The  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire, 
108  feet  in  height,  richly  i^t,  and  adorned 
at  the  base  with  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  cast  in  zinc.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  semidroular  choir,  be- 
ing 108  fiset  long  by  34  feet  wide.  It  is 
most  beautifully  painted  in  blue  and  red 
diagonals,  diamonds,  etc,,  interspersed 
with  fleurs  de  lys.  In  the  nave  is  a  small 
door  leading  to  a  chamber  called  the  Ora- 
Udre  de  LowU  IX.  ^  from  which  this  mon-  I 
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arch  attended  mass  by  a  small  window 
looking  into  the  nave.  This  church  con- 
tains the  crown  of  thorns,  and  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  bought  of  Baldwin,  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  by  St.  Louis.  Dur- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1842, 
a  human  heart  was  found  under  the  altar 
inclosed  in  a  coffer,  which  some  antiqum- 
rians  assert  to  be  the  heart  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Ameriecm  Chapel,  in  which  Dr.  £1- 
dridge  offlcistes,  is  situated  in  the  Rue  de 
Berri.  It  is  built  of  stone,  in  the  Ooihic 
style.  The  interior  is  plain,  but  rich,  and 
in  excellent  taste.  The  pulpit,  choir,  and 
pews  are  of  solid  oak,  carved.  The  pews 
or  sittings  can  be  rented  by  the  year,  quar- 
ter, or  month.  The  church  is  supported 
by  pew-rents,  contributions,  and  o(41eo- 
tions  from  residents  and  strangers.  Di- 
vine service  every  Sunday  at  31^  A.M. 
The  music  by  the  choir  is  most  admirable, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  many  of  our 
first  resident  citisens  voluntsering  their 
services.  For  Americans  prsfeirin^  the 
entire  Episcopal  service  there  is  a  church, 
Rue  Bayard,  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson 
officiates. 

Palacee  of  the  TuUeriee  amd  homore, — 
Napoleon  I.  conceived  the  design  of  con- 
necting the  Tuileries  with  the  old  Louvre, 
leaving  it  to  his  nephew  to  consummate 
that  noble  work.  In  1848  the  Provisional 
Government  signed  a  decree  to  commence 
operations ;  but  it  was  not  until  1852  that 
the  present  emperor  decreed  five  million 
dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  name  of 
Tuileries  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  tiles  (tei^as)  used  in  Paris  were  form- 
erly manufactured  on  its  site.  The  oel&- 
bnited  personages  who  have  inhabited  thia 
palace,  and  the  political  events  that  have 
occurred  there,  make  it  a  most  remarkable 
place,  and  one  to  which  we  should  devote 
some  little  space.  In  1564,  that  cruel  and 
perfidious  princess,  Catharine  de  Medicia^ 
purchased  the  ground  and  commenced  the 
present  palaoe.  Philibert  Delorme  waa 
the  architect.  It  was  much  improved 
under  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  Here,  in 
1672,  the  wicked  founder  of  this  palaoe 
gave  a  f&te.  A  few  days  before  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Barthelcmy  there  was  an  alle- 
gorical representation,  in  which  all  the 
nobility,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were 
actors.    During  the  performance,  the  King 
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of  Nswre  and  other  Hngnenots  were  pre- 
rented  by  Charles  IX.  and  his  brothers 
fftHn  entering  Paradise ;  they  were  poshed 
into  hell,  and  kept  there  some  time.    This 
was  Tery  significant,  for  four  da}'8  after 
tbe  borrible  maraacre  took  plaee,  the  whole 
baring  been  arranged  before  the  f^ ;  and 
tbere,  amid   the   charms  of  music   and 
daoacing,  100,000  sonls  were  sent  nnpre- 
pared  to  meet  their  Maker.     It  is  horrible 
to  tldnk  that  a  woman  conld  imagine  and 
coolly  prepare  a  ballet  on  the  massacre, 
arranged  beforehand,  of  port  of  the  nation 
orer  which  she  reigned.     Louis  XIV.  r&- 
aided  here  nntil  the  completion  of  Ver- 
•aillea.     It  was  then  occupied  by  fiimilies 
of  persons  attached  to  the  court  until  the 
return  of  Louis  XIV.     This  pahuw  is  a 
landmark  on  every  page  of  the  resolutions 
of  Pftris.     In  June,  1792,  the  mob  en- 
tered it ;  in  August  of  the  same  year  the 
Swiss  Guard  were  murdered  in  it.      It 
was  the  officnl  residence  of  the  First  Con- 
sul ;  also  of  the  imperial  court.     After  the 
Restoration,  King  Charles  X.  and  the  roy- 
al fiunily  resided  there.     The  mob  entered 
it  again  in  1830,  and  drove  out  the  king. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Louis  Philippe 
imtfl  the  Bevolution  of  1848,  when  a  party 
of  rioters,  in  company  with  some  loose 
girls,  occupied  the   apartments   for   ten 
days.  They  turned  the  king's  and  queen's 
bedrooms  into  dining-rooms.    Every  thing 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on  they  made 
■ttfaeerrient  to  their  will,  celebrating  their 
elegies  night  and  day  in  the  most  magnlfi- 
eeot  apartments  of  the  palace.     In  1849 
it  was  occupied  as  a  gallery  for  the  exhi- 
btdoti  of  paintings.      Since  then  it  has 
been  the  city  residence  of  the  imperial 
fismHy.     The  facade  fiicing  the  garden  of 
the  TuOeries  is  about  1000  feet  in  length, 
nnming  from  Rue  Rivoli  to  the  Seine. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  mixed.     The 
first  or  lower  floor  columns  are  Ionic,  the 
aecond  Corinthian,  the  third  Composite. 
At  the  extreme  of  this  facade  we  see  two 
lofty  pavilions,  with  lemarlcably  high  rooft 
and  chimneys.    The  one  on  Rue  de  Rivoli 
is  called  PadUcn  Martan,  the  one  toward 
tbe  Seine  PtmUoit  de  Flore,     Napoleon  I. 
conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  with  that  of  the  Louvre, 
which  stood  parallel  with  it  at  over  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant;   but  political 
events  transpired  which  prevented  his  car- 


rying out  his  designs.     It  was  left  for  the 
present  emperor  to  finish  this  stupendous 
undertaking,  and  we  see  in  what  a  re- 
markably short  space  of  time  this  colos- 
sal work  was  completed.     Jl^om  the  court 
behind  the   palace  of  the  Tuileries  we 
enter  into  the  Place  du   Ccemmd,     It 
was   here  that   Louis   XIV.  gave   that 
splendid  tournament  in  1612,  which  was 
attended  by  guests  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.     It  was  here  also  that 
Napoleon  received  that  magnificent  but 
ill-fated  army  previous  to  their  departure 
on  the  Russian  campaign.    There  are  four 
principal  issues  from  this  place,  two   on 
Rue  de  Rivoli  and  two  on  the  Quai  du  Lou- 
vre.     This  place  is  sepsrated  from  the 
court  by  an  elegant  railing,  with  three  en- 
trances;   two  are  adorned  with  statues. 
Before  the  central  one  is  the  TViumphal 
Arch  erected  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1806  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  fdOO.OOO.     During  the  first 
empire  it  was  crowned  by  four  antique 
horses  from  the  Piazza  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 
They  were  restored  by  the  Allies  in  1815 ; 
and  in  1828  the  present  chariot  with  four 
horses  was  executed  by  Bosio.     Interior 
of  the  TitUeries. — Open  to  visitors  on  Fri- 
days in  tlie  absence  of  the  court,  by  per- 
mission  from  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
palace.     The  following  is  the  usual  style 
of  the  letter  to  be  written,  which  must  be 
sent  by  post,  franked  * 

MoNSiBUR  LE  MiNisTRB  (or  "M,  le  Di- 
recteui^  according  to  the  functions  of  the 
party  addressed), — J*ose  vous  deman^er  la 
faveur  de  m'accorder  un  permis  pour  vis- 
iter, moi  et  ma  famille  (insert  the  name  of 
the  places).  J'ai  rhonnenr  d'etre,  Mon- 
sieur, votre  tr^s  humble  serviteur  (sign 
name  and  address). 

If  the  writer  does  not  receive  an  answer 
to  this  message  within  two  or  three  days, 
he  will  do  well  to  call  at  the  proper  office, 
or  apply  at  the  ofiioe  of  the  hotel.  The 
ground  fioor  of  the  southern  wing  has  been 
fitted  up  for  the  Empress  Eugenie.  These 
apartments  were  formerly  occupied  by 
Ix>uis  Piiilippe,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  de  Joinville.  The 
northern  wing  and  Pavilion  Marsan  were 
occupied  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Ne- 
mours, Duke  and  Duchess  Montpensi^, 
Duke  and  Duchess  d'Aumale,  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  Count  de  Paris^ 
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and  their  attendants.     The  apaitments  of 
the  empress,  entered  by  the  PaviiUm  de 
Flore^  can  not  be  visited  by  strangers,  and 
the  state  apartments,  as  we  before  said, 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor.     The 
entrance  to  these  apartments  is  up  the  £s- 
calier  de  la  Chapelle,  which  gives  access  to 
the  antechamber.    The  antique  ceiling  of 
this   apartment   formerly   decorated   the 
sleeping  apartment  of  La  BetM  BUmtke^ 
and  was  brought  from  Yineennes.     To  the 
left  of  this  apartment  is  the  theatre,  used 
as  a  Bupper^room  on  ball-nights ;  it  is  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  800  persons.    Op- 
posite this,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  the  ttaU 
chapel.     The  visitor  is  next  conducted  to 
the  Salle  de  la  Paix,     This  magnificent 
hall  is  used  as  a  ball-room.     Over  the 
mantel-piece  is  a  splendid  equestrian  por- 
trait of'the  Emperor,  by  Muller.     In  the 
ball  is  the  silver  statue  of  Peace,  presented 
to  Napoleon  I.  by  the  city  of  Paris  after 
the  treaty  of  Amiens.     Next  comes  the 
Salle  des  Marichctux^  the  finest  of  the  suite. 
This  is  also  used  as  a  ball-room  on  state 
occasions.     The  walls  are  gold  and  white 
— the  furniture  green  silk,  damask,  and 
gold.     The  names  of  the  great  battles  of 
Napoleon  I.  are  inscribed  over  the  gallery, 
and  the  busts  of  all  his  distinguished  gen- 
erals, and  portraits  of  many  of  them,  adorn 
the  walls.    The  next  apartment  is  the  SaUe 
Blanche^  or  card-room ;  the  Salon d^ApoBon, 
and  then  the  SaUe  du  Trone.     The  hang- 
ings' are  of  dark  red  velvet,  embroider^ 
with  gold ;  the  carpet,  of  Gobelins  manu- 
facture, cost  nearly  $100,000 ;  the  throne 
stands  opposite  the  windows,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  of  red  velvet,  embroidered  with 
bees  in  gold.     Next  is  the  Salon  Louis 
XIY.,  which  contains  the  following  pic- 
tures :  Louis  XIV.  presenting  his  grand- 
son, Philip  y.,  to  the  grandees  of  Spain ; 
his  ful-Uength  portrait  in  his  seventieth 
year ;  and  also  his  portrait  as  a  child,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Anne  of  Austria  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.     Next  to  this  is  the 
GaUery  de  Diner^  or  dining-room  on  state 
occasions.     Behind  these  are  the  private 
apartments  of  the  emperor ;  but  these  are 
not  ahotcn,     A  fee  of  two  francs  is  usually 
given,  althougl)  **  strictly  prohibited"  on 
your  ticket. 

The  Old  Louvre^  which  has  recently  been 
connected  with  the  Tuileries  by  the  New 
Lownre,  is  considered,  in  an  architectural 


point  of  view,  to  be  nneqnaled,  especially 
the  eastern  fh}nt,  by  any  building  in  the 
city.    Its  famous  colonnade,  known  as  the 
Cohtmade  duLtmvre^  is  considered  one  of 
the  chefs -d'OBuvre  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  under  whom.it  was  erected.     It  is 
composed  of  26  double  Corinthian  columns. 
The  fii9ade  is  625  feet  in  length.     The 
magnificent  gateway  in  the  centos  pro- 
duces a  grand  efi'ect.    The  gates  are  of 
bronze,  and  were  made  by  the  order  of 
Napoleon.    On  the  site  of  the  present  pal- 
ace formerly  stood  the  hnntinguseat  of 
Dagobert     Under  Philip  Augustus  there 
stood  on  the  same  spot  a  castle  to  def^md 
the  river,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  the 
famous  Tower  of  the  Loumre^  which  was  used 
as  a  state  prison,  and  several  persons  of 
rank  were  confined  there  under  Charles 
VII.  and  Louis  XI.     Francis  commenced 
the  present  buildings.     It  was  from  the 
southern  window  of  the  eastern  front  that 
Charles  IX.  fired  on  the  victims  of  St.  Bar- 
theUmy.    Louis  XIV.  having  been  diverts 
ed  from  the  Louvre  to  the  building  of 
Versailles,  it  remained  unfinished   until 
1805,  when  Napoleon  had  it  completed. 
The  design  of  the  palace  is  a  perfect  square, 
being  over  500  feet  on  each  side.    Its  court 
is  one  of  tiie  most  beautifully  decorated  in 
Europe.     The  order  of  the  four  fa9ade8  is 
principally  Corinthian  or  Composite.    It  is 
brilliantly  lighted  at  night  with  24  bronze 
gas-lamps.   This  palace  has  been  inhabited 
by  many  persons  of  great  historic  celebri- 
ty, among  which  were  Henry  III.,  Henry 
IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henrietta,  widow  of  Charles  I.,  of  En- 
gland.   Part  of  the  New  Louvre  is  occupied 
as  offices  by  the  Minister  of  State  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.    Here  are  also  the 
barracks  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  the  apart- 
ments  of  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  the 
imperial  stables,  imperial  riding -school, 
the  library  of  the  Louvre,  containing  some 
90,000  volumes.     This  was  formerly  the 
private  library  of  Louis  Philippe.     Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  palace  may  be  had 
when  we  inform  our  readers  that  the  whole 
covers  over  rixty  acret  of  ground. 

Palaie  de  tElgeee  JVopoCeon.— This  pal- 
ace was  erected  in  1718  for  Count  d'Evreux, 
after  which  it  was  purchased  by  Madame 
Pompadour,  mistress  oi  Louis  XV.  Ito 
southern  front  fsoes  the  Champs  Elys^, 
opposite  the  Palau  de  Flndmttrie.    After 
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pflsaing  tbroiigh  several  hands  it  was  pnr-  t 
duued  by  tbe  government,  and  became  a 
fiavorite  residence  of  Napoleon  I.  During 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  tiie  Allies  it  was 
inhabited  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Napoleon  again 
ocenpied  it  after  his  return  from  Elba,  dur- 
ing his  short  reign  of  one  hundred  days. 
It  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Dnke  de  Berri,  then  of  the  Duke  de 
Boideanx.  It  was  the  residence  of  Napo- 
leon III.  while  President  of  the  Republic. 
Tha  principal  apartment  in  this  palace  is 
tiie  SiUle  dcB  Scucerctku,  It  was  here  Na^ 
poleon  signed  his  abdication,  and  here  also 
her  majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert  partook  of  an  elegant  collation  in 
1855.  Some  of  the  finest  portraits  in  Par- 
is adorn  the  walls  of  this  saloon,  among 
which  are  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Pms- 
oia,  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  Queen  Victoria, 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul  Medjid,  Isa- 
bella  II.  of  Spain,  Francis  Joseph  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples.  Next 
to  this  is  the  favorite  bedroom  of  the  £ni- 
pesor  Napoleon  I.  It  now  contains  two 
falUength  portraits  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
the  Empress  Eug6nie.  After  passing 
tfaftNigh  the  ScUie  det  Qutxire  Saitona  and 
the  libfBry,  you  are  ushered  into  the  apart- 
ment fitted  np  by  Madame  Murat  for  the 
reception  of  her  husband  after  one  of  his 
campaigns,  where  in  every  battle  fought 
he  waa  Tictorious.  It  is  fitted  up  as  a 
teat,  the  ornaments  being  all  of  a  warlike 
character.  The  Empress  Marie  Louise 
sdso  occupied  this  room.  The  famous  IbraF- 
him  Pacha,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  was  lodged 
here  in  1846.  Taken  altogether,  this  pal- 
ace is  one  of  great  historical  interest.  A 
§tt  of  one  or  two  firancs  is  expected. 

PakM  So9al.—Th\B  is  the  most  tre- 
qnented  of  aU  the  public  edifices  in  Paris. 
It  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  be- 
tween the  years  1620  and  1636,  and  was 
then  called  the  Palak  Cardinal.  Riche- 
liea  presented  it  to  Louis  XIII.,  who,  when 
he  occupied  it,  changed  its  name  to  Palais 
Rogfol,  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII. ,  Anne 
of  Austria,  regent  for  the  young  king, 
removed  to  it.  In  1692,  Louis  XIV.  gave 
it  to  his  nephew,  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  part 
of  his  marriage  portion,  on  the  occasion 
oT  his  union  with  Mile,  de  Blois.  It  had 
a  tlieatre  capable  of  holding  8000  specta- 
ton.     Here  the  cardinal  took  great  pride 


in  haying  his  own  productions  performed. 
Louis  XIV.  was  brought  up  in  the  palace, 
and  so  much  was  his  education  neglected 
that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  read  and  write 
at  an  advanced  age.  In  1781  the  debts  of 
its  owner  were  so  enormous  that  the  build- 
ings were  turned  into  shops  to  augment  his 
revenue.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  1793,  it  was  confiscated  to  the 
nation,  and  was  then  called  the  PaUm  du 
Tribtmat,  Under  the  Empire  it  resumed 
its  original  name,  and  the  Prince  Lucien 
resided  here  until  1831.  In  1848  it  was 
completely  devastated  by  the  mob ;  but  in 
1858  it  underwent  a  complete  repair  pre- 
paratory to  being  occupied  by  Prince  Napo- 
leon and  the  Princess  Clotilde.  Visitors 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  private  apart-' 
ments.  The  garden  of  the  palace  is  700 
feet  long  by  800  wide;  has  a  beautiful 
fountain  in  the  centre,  and  is  planted  with 
rows  of  lime-trees,  and  contains  many  very 
fine  statues.  It  is  the  resort  at  all  hours 
of  politicians  of  all  sorts  and  ranks,  who 
congregate  here  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring notes  and  reading  the  daily  jour- 
nals, which  are  hired  here  for  one  sou  each. 
There  is  an  arcade  extending  round  the 
garden,  under  which  are  the  most  elegant 
shops  in  Paris,  mostly  occupied  by  watch- 
makers and  jewelers.  At  the  north  end 
some  of  the  finest  caft&s  in  the  city  are  sit- 
uated, such  as  Viiy^s,  TVott  Frercs  Proven- 
cttuxj  and  Vefour^s.  The  best  time  to  see 
this  palace  is  in  the  evening,  when  the  gar- 
dens and  shops  are  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  are  filled  with  politicians  and  idlers. 
In  some  of  the  restaurants  on  the  second 
floor  dinners  are  served  at  two  francs  and 
upward.  The  southern  front  of  the  Pklais 
Royal  is  on  the  Phce  du  Patent  Royal, 
which  is  bounded  by  the  new  H6iel  du 
Louvre  on  the  east,  and  the  new  Palace  of 
the  Loumre  on  the  south.  Travelers  living 
at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  will  find  the  Palais 
Royal  route  the  most  ajrreeable  in  going  to 
and  coming  ft'om  the  Boulevards. 

Palais  eiu  Luasembourp^  directly  south  of 
the  Louvre,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 
Crossing  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  up  the  Rue 
de  Seine,  we  come  to  the  Palace  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, built  by  Maria  de  Medicis.  In 
the  year  1612  she  bequeathed  it  to  her  sec- 
ond son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  it  was  then 
called  Palais  d*Orleans.  It  aftiarward  pass- 
ed through  the  hands  of  Duchess  of  Mont- 
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pensier,  Duchess  of  Guise  and  Alen^on, 
Louis  XIY.,  then  Duchess  of  Brunswick, 
then  Madame  d'Orleans,  queen  dowager  of 
Spain,  then  Louis  XVIIL,  who  occupied  it 
up  to  the  Revelation  of  1791.  In  1796  the 
sittings  of  the  Directory  were  held  here ;  it 
was  afterward  occupied  by  the  Consul  and 
Senate.  In  1848  Louis  Blanc  resided  and 
held  his  socialist  meetings  here.  The  pal- 
ace forms  a  regular  square.  In  the  centre 
of  the  fa9ade  Kue  de  Toumon  is  a  beauti- 
ful pavilion  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and 
ornamented  with  statues.  The  front  facing 
the  garden  presents  three  main  buildings 
connected  by  two  galleries,  one  of  which  is 
now  decorated  with  the  pictures  of  the  first 
living  artists.  The  ScUle  du  Senatj  where 
the  present  Senate  now  holds  its  sittings, 
is  a  semicircular  hall  of  90  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  seats  gradually  rise  from  the  floor  to- 
ward the  wall.  The  ceiling  is  beautifully 
decorated  with  allegorical  pictures  of  Pa- 
triotism, Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Law.  The 
Saik  du  Trone  is  a  gorgeous  saloon,  magnifi- 
cently sculptured  and  gilded.  On  a  plat- 
form situated  at  the  centre  of  the  wall  to 
the  right  stands  the  throne,  ascended  by 
four  steps,  covered  with  a  canopy,  a^d  rich- 
ly gilded.  The  principal  pictures  in  this 
hall  are  by  Hesse:  Napoleon  I.  at  the  In- 
valides.  Napoleon  I.  inspecting  the  forty 
Flags  taken  at  Ansterlitz.  On  the  other 
side,  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome  in 
1849}  Napoleon  III.  visiting  the  New  Lou- 
vre, the  Distribution  of  the  Eagles  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  in  1852. 

Adjoining  the  Salle  du  Tr6ne  is  the  Ca6- 
«9S<  de  FErrgaereur^  which  contains  two  or 
three  very  good  modem  paintings :  The 
marriage  of  the  present  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, Napoleon  I.  signing  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  Napoleon  III.  returning 
from  St  Cloud.  The  library  of  the  palace 
is  very  complete,  and  contains  over  40,000 
volumes ;  it  is  not  open  to  the  public,  but 
a  stranger  may  obtain  admission  by  produ- 
cing his  passport.  In  the  bedchamber  of 
Maria  de  Medicis,  which  is  splendidly  fur- 
nished, there  are  some  fine  works  of  art  by 
Rubens,  Poussin,  and  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne. The  chapel  is  small,  but  richly 
gilded,  and  contains  some  very  good  paint- 
ings. Back  of  the  altar,  in  a  very  conspic- 
uous place,  is  a  painting  by  one  of  our  coun- 
txymen,  M.  Simon  White:  the  subject  is 
the  A  doratum  of  the  8hqpiherd». 
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The  GaUery  qf  Modem  Ari^  which  is  en- 
tered at  the  southeastern  pavilion  in  the 
oourt,  was  founded  by  order  of  Maria  de 
Medids,  and  formerly  contained  the  24  pic- 
tures by  Rubens  now  in  the  Louvre,  which 
allegorically  represented  the  history  of  that 
queen.  It  now  contains  the  finest  works 
of  living  artists,  among  whom  stand  prom- 
inent Horace  Vemet,  Le  Suis,  Granet,  and 
Deveria.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the 
name  of  any  leading  work  of  art  in  these 
rooms,  as  it  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
removed  to  the  Louvre.  As  none  but  pic- 
tures of  deceased  artists  are  admitted  there, 
and  those  of  living  artists  here,  they  are  li- 
able to  a  removal  to  the  Louvre  immediate- 
ly on  the  death  of  an  artist.  The  gallery 
is  open  every  day,  except  Monday,  firom  10 
to  4,  and  excellent  catalo.^es  are  sold  on 
the  spot.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  your 
passport  with  you. 

The  Palace  of  the  LegUlaiwe  Body,  for- 
merly the  Palace  Bourbon,  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine.  This  palace  was 
erected  in  1722  by  Louise,  duchess  dowagor 
of  Bourbon ;  it  snbsequentiy  became  the 
property  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  who  en- 
larged it  at  an  expense  of  ^,000,000.  In 
1795  it  was  selected  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  *■ '  Five  H undred.  '*  During  the 
first  empire  it  was  occupied  by  the  Corps 
Legislatif.  After  the  Restoration,  it  was 
again  taken  possession  of  by  the  Prince  of 
Cond6,  and  the  part  that  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Corps  Legislatif  was  appropriated 
to  the  U8e  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In 
1848  the  National  Assembly  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  The  principal  entrance,  which 
is  very  elegant,  is  on  Rue  de  T University; 
its  lofty  gateway  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  Corinthian  colonnade,  terminating  with 
two  fine  pavilions.  The  palace  has  several 
courts,  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings, 
where  reside  the  different  officials  of  the 
Legislative  Body.  The  fa9ade,  built  in 
1804,  is  remarkable  for  its  majestic  portico, 
ornamented  with  twelve  Corinthian  col- 
umns resting  on  a  broad  flight  of  thirty 
steps.  The  tyropan  is  adorned  with  a  large 
number  of  allegorical  figures.  At  the  foot 
of  the  steps  are  colossal  statues  of  Pru- 
dence and  Justice.  The  visitor  is  intro- 
duced into  the  interior  by  a  side  door  on 
the  west  end  of  the  portico. 

After  having  passed  through  several 
rooms  ornamented  by  statues  and  paint- 
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ings,  we  enter  the  Legislatwe  ffalL     It  ib 
semicircular,  like  the  Hall  of  Representor 
livea  at  Washington,  except  that  there  is 
BO  lobby  behind  the  speaker's  chair,  which 
is  sttoated  in  the  centre  of  the  semicircle. 
The  seats  rise  rapidly  in  amphitheatre  form 
to  tiie  back  range,  which  rests  against  the 
wall  at  an  elevation  of  ten  feet.      It  is 
sdemed  with  a  colonnade  and  tribunes  for 
the  Corps  Diplomatique  and  public.    There 
are  also  tribones  erected  for  the  imperial 
&mily.      February  24,  1848,  while  Louis 
Philippe  was  hastening  toward  St.  Cloud, 
die  Dnchess  of  Orleans  appeared  in  this 
ball  with  her  two  sons,  the  Count  de  Paris 
and  Dnke  de  Chartres,  haying  traversed 
ftom  the  Tulleriea  on  foot,  and,  taking  a 
seat  in  an  arm-chair,  wiUi  her  sons  on  ei- 
tlier  side,  demanded  through  M.  Dupin 
that  her  eldest  son,  the  Count  de  Paris,  be 
proclaimed  King  ot  the  Fftnch  under  her 
own  regency.     M.  Lamartine  opposed  it, 
wishing  the  discussion  to  be  carried  on 
wHhont  the  presence  of  any  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  royal  fiunily.     The  tumult  out- 
side was  now  immense,  and  the  duchess, 
^vtth  the  Dnchess  of  Montpensier  and  Ne- 
moan,  tried  to  escape,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble.   The  dnchess  now  attempted  to  speak, 
bat  was  silenced  by  a  crowd  of  armed  men 
vho  now  rushed  in.     During  the  mdl^, 
■be  and  the  princess  made  their  escape  to 
^  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  and  next  morning 
left  Paris.     The  library  of  the  palace  con- 
tains 65,000  volumes ;  to  obtain  permission, 
Apply  to   the  secretary  of  the  president. 
For  those  who  wish  to  hear  the  debates,  a 
psss  will  be  given  on  application  to  your 
embassador.     A  fee  of  one  franc  or  two  for 
a  party  is  expected.     The  palace  is  open 
&Qm  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 

Patau  de  V Industrie,  commenced  in  1852, 
ind  completed  in  1865 ;  it  was  inaugurated 
Hsy  15, 1865,  by  the  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition  of  Industry  for  all  nations,  and,  dur- 
ing the  196  days  it  was  open,  over  22,000 
penons  entered  it  daily.  It  has  been  pur- 
chased by  die  government  fhmi  the  com- 
pany who  erected  it,  and  is  now  used  for 
agricultural  shows,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  living  artists .  On  either  side 
of  the  eastern  entrance  stand  two  beautiful 
equestrian  statues.  The  grounds  around 
the  palace  are  beautifhUy  decorated  with 
fountains,  flower-ljed»,  and  grass-plots. 
The  boildlng  is  entirely  constructed  of 


stone  and  iron,  with  a  glass  roof.  Its  length 
is  nearly  700  feet,  and  width  170.  The 
whole  design  of  the  interior  is  very  simple. 
Palais  du  Quai  d'Orsay, — ^This  magnifi- 
cent edifice  was  begun  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon'  I.,  but  was  not  completed  until 
the  time  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  palace 
comprises  a  central  court  and  two  lateral 
ones.  The  front,  facing  the  Rue  de  Lille, 
contains  the  chief  entrances  of  the  Consul 
d'Etat  and  the  Cour  des  Comptes.  On  en- 
tering, the  visitor  is  first  shown  into  the 
Satte  des  Pas  PerduSj  a  large  square  apart- 
ment, in  which  four  Doric  columns,  with 
spiral  flutes,  support  a  gallery  opening  into 
a  vestibule  in  tiie  upper  story.  The  next 
saloon  is  the  Satte  du  Compie  de  Commerce, 
in  which  is  a  view  of  the  Port  de  Marseitte 
by  Isabey. 

Grande  Salle  du  ConseQ:  20  Corinthian 
columns  in  white  marble ;  portraits  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  France;  medallions  rep- 
resenting the  state  counselors  of  the  First 
Empire.  On  the  ceiling,  symbolical  figures 
of  Commerce,  of  AgricuUure,  and  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  virtues  of  the  states- 
man.  Salle  du  ComUe  de  LegidaHon :  the 
ceiling  is  supported  by  gilded  columns; 
among  the  paintings,  JusUmea  by  Eugene 
Delacroix ;  Moms  by  Marigny ;  Nvma  by 
Murat.  Escalier  d'Bonneur  of  the  Cour 
des  Comptes:  paintings  by  M.  Theodore 
Chass^rian,  among  which  Peace  protecting 
the  Arts  and  Agriculture  is  the  most  remark- 
able. Salle  d* Audience,  of  the  Cour  des 
Comptes :  here  are  two  paintings  by  Alaux, 
SahU  Louis  between  Justice  and  Wisdom, 
Napoleon  behteen  Wear  and  the  Arts.  On 
the  ceiling  are  three  painting^  by  M.  fi6- 
zard,  of  Ahmdcmce,  Justice,  and  Labor, 

Palais  de  la  Legion  d'Ifpnneur  was  built 
in  1786,  by  the  architect  Rousseau,  for  the 
Prince  of  Salm,  but  was  bought  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1830.  The  entrance  is  in  the 
form  of  a  triumphal  arch  of  Ionic  order, 
flanked  by  a  colonnade  of  the  same  kind. 
The  front  is  decorated  with  six  Corinthian 
columns,  forming  a  portico,  on  which  is  an 
inscription,  Honneur  et  Patrie,  The  prin- 
cipal saloon  is  a  rotunda,  40  feet  in  diam- 
eter, looking  on  the  river,  decorated  by 
Bocquet  under  Louis  XVI. 

PdUUs  de  rinstitut.— 'This  building  was 
constructed  by  the  architects  Lambert  and 
Dorbay  from  the  designs  of  Levan,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and 
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wu  finblMd  in  1662.  It  oontains  two  dis- 
tinct establishments,  the  Btbliothtque  Muor- 
(trine  and  the  Inttitut  de  France.  The  pres- 
ent library  contains  120,000  printed  vol- 
umes and  60,000  nutnuscriptB.  The  library 
consists  of  an  octagonal  room  with  a  large 
gallery  taming  at  right  angles,  186  feet  by 
2i,  and  a  third  room,  54  feet  by  24.  The 
principal  room,  in  which  the  students  are 
accommodated,  was  the  site  of  the  famous 
Tour  de  Nesle.  The  room  contains  sever- 
al busts  in  marble  and  in  bronze,  among 
others  those  of  Mazarin  and  Racine ;  here 
also  is  an  inkstand  of  the  great  Cond6. 

IlM  des  Affdirei  EHrangeretj  b^an  in 
1945  by  M.  Guizot,  fronting  on  the  Quai 
d'Orsay.  The  facade  is  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  The  whole  front  is  profuse- 
ly sculptured.  The  offices  of  the  ministry 
are  on  Rue  de  rUniversit6.  Its  whole  cost 
was  $1,000,000. 

ThelntiittU, — ^The  western  pavflionl^ads 
to  the  grand  hall,  which  is  fitted  up  with 
benches  forming  a  semicircle,  in  front  of 
which  are  placed  the  seats  and  bureaux  of 
the  president,  secretaries,  etc  In  this  hall 
are  marble  statues  of  Bossuet,  Descartes, 
F6n61on,  and  Tully.  The  BibUothique  de 
FlngHtui  contains  about  60,000  volumes, 
among  which  are  many  valuable  Oriental 
works.  In  the  library  is  the  celebrated 
marble  statue  of  Voltaire  by  Pigalle.  The 
SaiUe  dee  Skmce*  is  adorned  by  statues  of 
Racine,  Comeille,  Moli^re,  Lafbntaine,  Pu- 
get,  and  Ponssin.  Along  the  walls  Uiere 
are  benches  for  the  public,  those  in  the  cen- 
tre being  reserved  for  reporters.  To  ob- 
tain tickets  of  admission  to  the  annual  meet- 
ings, the  application  should  be  mad^  at 
least  one  month  beforehand. 

Hlkel  de  FUb*,  situated  on  Place  de  rH6- 
tel  de  Ville,  formerly  Place  de  Grfevc.— It 
was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris  at  over  $8,000,000. 
It  was  commenced  in  1588  and  completed 
in  1605.  The  H6tel  de  Ville  possesses  great 
interest,  from  the  numerous  historical 
events  of  which  It  has  been  the  theatre. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  window  from  which 
Lafayette  presented  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
people ;  the  room,  also,  in  which  Ix>uis  XVI. 
spoke  to  the  populace  crowned  with  the  cap 
of  liberty ;  the  room  where  Robespierre 
held  his  council ;  also,  the  one  in  which  he 
Attempted  to  commit  suicide.  One  of  the 
three  courts  that  comprise  this  edifies  is 
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approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps.  On 
these  steps  M.  de  Lamaitine,  in  the  most 
courageous  and  heroic  manner,  declared  to 
the  infuriated  mob  tliat,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
the  red  flag  should  not  be  the  flag  of  France. 
The  edifice  is  surmounted  by  a  belfry,  in 
which  the  town  clock  is  placed.  It  is  light- 
ed at  night.  The  SaUe  du  Trine  and  state 
apartments  are  very  magnificent.  The 
Grand  GaUrie  dee  FHe$^  situated  in  the 
eastern  wing,  where  all  the  city  f^tes  are 
given,  is  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Communicating  with  this  saloon  is  a  gal- 
lery, when  guests  may  witness  the  magic 
scene  below.  It  was  in  this  room  the  ball 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  in  1856;  also, 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1866,  and  to  the 
Grand-Duke  Constantine  in  1857.  Over 
7000  persons  have  been  admitted  to  a  city 
ball,  the  circuit  of  rooms  thrown  open  to 
the  public  being  over  half  a  mile.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  state  apartments,  there  are 
nearly  600  rooms  in  the  hotel  occupied  by 
officen  and  clerks.  Immediately  under- 
neath the  Galerie  des  Fdtes  is  situated  the 
SaUe  St,  Jean.  It  is  used  for  civic  pur- 
poses and  public  meetings.  For  a  ticket 
of  admission  to  see  the  apartments,  which 
are  only  open  on  Thursdays,  apply  to  M. 
le  Prefect  de  la  Seine  from  1  to  4  P.M. 
When  a  party  is  collected  a  guide  hurries 
you  through,  describing  the  rooms  in  a 
sing-song  manner.  A  small  fee  is  expect- 
ed. 

The  Banqw  de  Framoe,  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Vrilli^re,  was  founded  in  1803,  and  since 
the  year  1848  it  is  the  only  bank  allowed 
to  issue  notes.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is 
182, 500,000  fr.  The  building  was  formerly 
the  hotel  of  the  Duke  de  la  Vrilll^re,  but 
during  the  Revolution  it  was  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Count  de  Toulouse, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Princesse  de  Lam- 
balle.  Many  of  the  original  paintings  and 
decorations  remain  in  the  rooms.  The 
vaults  are  of  enormous  extent,  and  on  any 
alarm  of  fire  or  robbery  they  can  instant- 
ly be  flooded. 

La  Bouree,  or  the  Exchange. — ^This  sa- 
perb  structure,  which  is  built  in  the  same 
style  as  the  Madeleine,  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  Convent  des  FUles  St.  Thomas, 
Rue  Vivienne.  It  was  commenced  in  1808, 
and  finished  in  1826.  Its  length  is  212 
feet  by  126;  the  principal  fii^e  is  ap- 
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psMcbed  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  western  front. 
The  bnildins  is  snrroanded  by  66  Corinth- 
ian oolnmns,  supporting  an  entablatare  and 
tt&c  There  are  four  statues  placed  at  the 
corners  of  the  edifice,  representing  Com- 
meioe,  Industry,  Agricultnre,  and  Naviga^ 
tioo.  The  hall,  called  the  iSafiecfe^oiirw, 
ii  116  feet  long  by  76  broad :  here  the  mer- 
chants and  stock-brokers  meet  from  12  to  8 
o'clock  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  stocks,  and 
from  8  to  5)  P. M.  for  other  business.  The 
floor  of  this  hall  is  capable  of  holding  2000 
people.  Travelers  should  never  fail  to  visit 
the  Bourse ;  during  business  hours  the  ex- 
dtement.  noise,  tumult,  and  confusion  are 
beyond  description.  Ladies  are  not  now 
■dmitted  except  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
missaire  de  la  Bourse.  The  entrance  fee 
was  formerly  one  franc.  It  was  found 
that  the  mode  of  selling  stock  excited  such 
a  passion  for  gambling  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  refuse 
them  admittance  during  business  hours. 

IfM/,  or  BM  det  MotmmtB^  situated  on 
the  Quai  de  Conti. — ^This  superb  building, 
constructed  between  the  years  1771  and 
1775,  on  the  site  of  the  Hotel  Conti,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  structures  in  the 
capital.  The  principal  frt>nt  is  860  feet  In 
length  and  80  in  height.  It  has  three  sto- 
ries. On  the  ground  floor  are  five  arcades, 
supporting  six  Ionic  columns  crowned  with 
ao  entablature,  and  ornamented  with  six 
statues  of  Peace,  Abundance,  Trade,  Pow- 
er, Prudence,  and  Law.  The  vestibule  is 
adorned  with  fluted  Doric  columns.  On 
the  right  is  the  magnificent  staircase,  like- 
wise adorned  with  Doric  columns.  Ascend- 
ing the  staircase,  we  enter  an  antechamber 
^uch  contains  the  coining  machine  in- 
y«|^»^.  by  Thouvelin,  ftt>m  which  we  pass 
into  the  splendid  saloon  entitled  Iftfj^ 
^mekdre,  possessing  the  most  complete 
collection  of  medals  since  the  reign  of 
Piancis  I. :  medals  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
Louis  XIL,  Henry  VIII.,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu ;  medal  commemorating  the  taking  of 
Sebastopol ;  Queen  Victorians  visit  to  Par- 
* ;  visit  of  the  French  National  Guard  to 
londoB  in  1848 ;  the  proclamation  of  the 
Empire ;  the  marriage  of  the  present  £m- 
V^/nr;  medals  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Kos- 
*^^^  Qneen  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  numer- 
<")•  others  of  equal  notoriety.  In  the  8alU 
^^ohtm  are  idl  medals  struck  under  the 


Consulate  and  Empire.  Here  also  we  per- 
ceive a  medal  in  bronze,  from  the  mask 
taken  at  St.  Helena  of  Napoleon  I.  twen- 
ty hours  after  his  death ;  also  his  bust,  in 
marble,  by  Canova.  By  a  law  of  France, 
every  jeweler  is  obliged  to  have  his  silver 
and  gold  stamped  and  assayed  in  this  office 
'before  offering  it  for  sale.  The  laboratory 
of  the  hotel,  where  the  operation  of  coining 
for  the  entire  empire  takes  place,  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  All  the  machinery  of  the 
establishment  is  worked  by  two  steam-en- 
gines of  32  horse-power.  There  are  eleven 
different  machines:  two  for  small  coin, 
two  for  two-ft«nc  pieces,  six  for  five-franc 
pieces,  and  one  for  gold.  When  they  are  all 
in  operation  they  produce  about  $300,000 
per  day.  The  operation  of  coining  silver 
may  be  witnessed  by  the  visitor,  but  not 
the  coining  of  gold,  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticles which  are  continually  dropping  on 
the  ^oor ;  they  are  all  swept  up  and  refined 
again.  To  visit  the  laboratory,  apply  in 
writing  to  M.  le  President  de  la  Commis- 
saire  des  Monnaies;  but  the  museum  is 
open  to  visitors  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
from  12  to  8,  without  a  ticket. 

MixnuifaelUTt  Jmperiale  dee  Gobelins  et  de 
la  Sawmnerie. — This  factory,  founded  by 
Jean  Gobelin  in  1450,  was  for  a  long  time 
a  private  establishment,  but  in  1662  it  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  government.  The 
carpeto  made  here  are  unrivaled  for  the 
fineness  and  strength  of  their  texture  and 
brUliancy  of  the  colors.  Ita  productions 
are  destined  chiefly  for  palaces  of  the  state 
and  presento  to  foreign  govemmenta. 
Many  of  them  cost  as  much  as  $80,000, 
and  require  over  ten  years  of  time  to  man- 
ufacture. There  was  one  made  for  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Ix>u  vre  1 800  feet  in  length.  The 
closeness  with  which  the  workmen  rival 
the  painter's  art  is  truly  wonderfhl .  Three 
large  rooms  are  open  for  the  exhibition  of 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  work  executed 
in  the  last  200  years.  There  are  6  work- 
shops containing  25  looms.  It  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  bring  your  passport  to  se- 
cure admittance.  Tlie  shops  and  exhibi- 
tion rooms  are  open  from  2  to  4  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays.  Catalogues  are 
for  sale,  price  15  sous ;  no  fees  expected. 
Another  state  carpet  manufactory  was 
transferred  to  the  Gobelins  In  1826,  called 
La  Savonnerie,  feom  having  been  former- 
ly carried  on  in  an  old  soap  factory. 
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ImprimMe  ImpkridUy  or  the  Government 
Printing  Office. — In  the  year  1562  Francis 
I.  established  a  royal  press  in  the  Louvre, 
which,  after  sev^al  changes,  was  finally 
transferred,  in  the  year  1809,  to  the  build- 
ing it  now  occupies.  This  hotel  was  the 
property  of  the  notorious  Cardinal  de  Ro- 
han, whose  intrigues  cast  so  much  odium 
on  the  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  establishments 
in  Europe.  There  are  about  1000  penons 
employed  here,  among  whom  800  are  wom- 
en, and  every  thing,  from  the  casting  of 
the  type  to  the  binding,  is  done  in  this  es- 
tablishment. In  1830  many  of  the  steam 
presses  were  broken  by  the  mob,  but  ten 
still  remain,  and  about  850,000  sheets  are 
thrown  off  daily.  The  printing  of  the  aoe 
of  clubs,  of  the  kings,  queens,  and  knaves 
of  cards,  is  a  government  monopoly  in 
France,  and  about  12,000  sets  are  printed 
every  day.  When  Pius  Y 11.  visited  tl^s  es- 
tablishment, the  Lord's  Prayer  was  printed 
in  150  different  languages  daring  hlB  visit, 
and  he  was  presented  with  it  aU  bound  be- 
fore his  return  to  the  carriage.  This  build- 
ing may  be  seen  on  Thursdays,  at  2  P.M. 
precisely,  with  a  ticket,  which  must  be  ap- 
plied for  by  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  le  Di- 
recteur  de  rimprimerie  Imp6riale. 

La  MoKufacture  de  Poreekdne  de  Shfret. 
— Sevres,  two  leagues  west  of  Paris,  is  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  Seine,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  villages  near  the  metropolis. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  Porce- 
kdn  Mcem{factory^  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  will  soon  be  transferred  to 
the  Park  of  St.  Cloud.  Louis  XV.  bought 
this  establishment  in  1759,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  since 
then  it  has  belonged  to  the  state.  The  es- 
tablishment consists  of  the  show-rooms  cft 
magasins,  the  museum,  and  the  laborato- 
ries or  cUdiere;  these  last,  however,  are 
not  shown  without  special  leave,  which 
must  be  obtained  by  a  letter  to  the  direo- 
teur,  M.  Regnault. 

Manufacture  dee  Tdbaee. — ^The  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco,  in  any  form,  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  in  France.  There  are 
about  10  different  manufhctories  through- 
out the  kingdom,  but  the  one  in  Paris 
works  up  one  third  of  the  tobacco  bought 
by  the  government  from  the  tobacco-grow- 
ers. All  tobacco  imported  must  also  be 
sold  to  the  government.  There  are  about 
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1900  persons  employed  here,  of  whom  1500 
are  women,  400  men  and  boys.  The  wom- 
en are  chiefly  employed  in  cigar-making. 
The  whole  process  may  be  seen,  from  the 
stripping  of  the  leaves  to  the  final  produc- 
tion. 

HM  dee  Poetee,  or  General  PoetofBce, 
in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  was 
built  by  the  Duke  d'Epemon,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Armenonville  until  1757,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  government  for  the 
General  Post-office. 

Entr^  dee  Glaeee^  in  the  Rue  St.  Den- 
is, 212,  is  a  large  plate-glass  warehouse,  be- 
longing to  two  companies,  that  of  Mon- 
term6  and  of  Qnirin-and  Cirey.  The  look- 
ing-glasses are  cast  at  St.  Gobaln  and  at 
Cirey,  near  La  F^re,  polished  at  Channy, 
and  silvered  at  this  d6p6t.  The  process  of 
silvering  may  be  seen  any  day  ttom  9  to 
12  by  application  to  the  porter,  who  will 
expect  a  small  fee. 

The  Pantheon  is  situated  on  Place  dn 
Pantheon,  Rue  St.  Jacques.  This  church 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of 
Ste.  Genevieve.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome.  The 
portico  is  modeled  after  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome ;  it  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  11 
steps,  and  sustained  by  ^  fluted  Corinthiaju 
columns,  60  feet  high  by  6  in  diameter ;  on 
the  pavement  there  is  a  composition  in  re- 
lief by  David,  representing  France  dispen- 
sing honors  to  her  great  men,  who  haTe 
honored  and  illustrat<9d  her  by  their  tal- 
ents, virtue,  and  courage.  At  the  feet  of 
France  are  seated  History  and  Liberty,  re- 
cording their  names,  and  wearing  crowns 
to  reward  them.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are,  length,  802  feet ;  breadth,  256 
feet  {  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  dome,  270  feet.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  four  naves,  surmounted  by  the 
dome,  and  separated  by  a  range  of  180 
fluted  Corinthian  columns.  The  ceilings, 
which  are  richly  sculptured,  are  80  feet 
from  the  pavement ;  the  dome  is  splendid- 
ly painted  by  Gros,  for  which  he  received 
$20,000,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  X. 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  church.  The  nave 
and  transepts  are  decorated  with  copies  of 
the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Many  per- 
sons of  great  celebrity  have  been  buried 
here,  among  others  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Marshal  Lonnes,  the  Duke  de  Montebello, 
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Minbean,  and  Marat:  the  last  two  were 
depuithe<mized  by  order  of  the  national 
gQvemment,  and  the  body  of  Marat  was 
ihrown  into  a  common  sewer  in  the  Rne 
Hontmartre.  This  building  has  cost  the 
government  over  $6,000,000  since  it  was 
foaaded.  Open  every  day;  a  fee  of  a 
franc  is  expected  from  a  party. 

HStelPompHenf  or  the  Mansion  of  Prince 
Kapcktm. — It  is  extremely  difficiUt  to  ob- 
tam  permission  to  visit  the  mansion,  as 
forty-nine  persons  out  of  every  fifty  who 
qpply  to  the  princess  intendant  (the  proper 
penon))  at  the  Palais  Koyal,  are  reifused. 
The  mansion  is  built  in  the  style  of  Dio- 
nede's  house  at  Pompeii,  as  described  by 
Bolwer  in  his  * '  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, "  and 
in  keeping  with  the  paintings  and  fumi- 
tue  of  the  houses  of  that  Ul-fated  city, 
which  have  been  and  are  daily  being  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii.  On  the  right  and  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance  stand  the  bronze 
ikataes  of  Minerra  and  Achilles.  On  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  entrance  a  dog  is 
represented  in  mosaic,  with  the  words 
^^Cave  canem"  (beware  of  the  dog);  on 
catering,  the  word  ** Salve"  (Hail!  Wel- 
come I).  The  walls  of  the  vestibule  are 
beaatifully  frescoed.  The  Seasons,  the 
beathen  goddesses  Panthea  and  Hygeia, 
flower-beds,  birds,  and  animals,  are  all  ad- 
mirably represented,  being  copied  from  the 
antique  paintings  of  Pompeii.  We  now 
enter  the  inner  court,  or  atrium  of  the  an- 
cisDts.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  ba- 
lui  of  white  marble,  in  which  all  kinds  of 
pretty  fish  are  floating  round.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  basin  is  paved  with  marble,  in- 
laid with  white,  yellow,  and  green.  Around 
the  court  are  arranged  the  busts  of  Napo- 
leon I. ;  his  father  and  mother,  Carlo  and 
I^tla ;  his  brothers  Joseph,  Lucien,  Lon- 
i*i  and  Jerome ;  his  sisters  Eliza,  Caroline, 
and  Pauline,  and  the  Empress  Josephine ; 
alio  the  busts  of  the  present  Emperor  and 
impress.  On  the  right  is  the  drawing- 
room,  splendidly  decorated  in  imitation  of 
ntao  anlieo.  The  adjoining  dressing-room 
u  hung  with  yellow  velaria  and  the  bed- 
'oom  with  bloe.  On  the  left  of  the  court 
ii  the  library,  gymnasium,  and  smoking- 
^oom.  Around  the  latter  is  arranged  the 
ffrettest  possible  variety  of  pipes,  f^om  the 
lugest-sized  Turkish  to  the  smallest-sized 
meerachaum.  There  are  two  beautiful 
hitb-rooms,  one  of  which  u  intended  for 


swimming ;  the  other  of  ordinary  size,  the 
floor,  walls,  and  ceilings  being  covered 
with  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  kind  of  ala- 
baster, the  whole  surmounted  by  a  dome 
painted  blue,  with  stars.  There  is  anoth- 
er room  filled  with  paintings  and  curiosi- 
ties. An  air  of  comfort,  pervades  the  whole 
mansion,  so  different  from  the  state  apart- 
ments that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing. 
Among  the  houses  of  historical  interest 
are, 

ifaisonde  Francois  /*',  which  Francis  I. 
built  at  Moret  for  his  sister  Margaret,  and 
which  was  afterward  transferred  to  its  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  Cours  la  Reine,  cor- 
ner of  Rue  Bayard.  The  walls  are  adorn- 
ed witii  medalUotts  attributed  to  Jean  Gou- 
jon :  Louis  XII.,  Anne  de  Bretagne,  Fran- 
cis II.,  M«rguerite  de  Navarre,  Henri  II., 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  Francis  I.  On  the 
outside  is  the  following  inscription : 

^^  Qai  ae\t  frenore  lingaam,  aeiuiamque  domare, 
Fdttior  eat  illo  qui  fraogit  virlbos  urbee.** 

Maison  deP.ComeiBe(Uu6  d^Argenteuil, 
18). — In  the  court  is  a  bust  of  the  poet  with 
this  inscription : 

^^  Je  ne  doia  qu*a  moi  seul  toute  ma  renomm6e.** 
On  the  second  story  is  the  room  in  which 
Comeille  breathed  his  last. 

Maison  de  Racine  (Rue  Yisconti,  19). — 
Racine  died  in  this  house  in  1699,  after  hav- 
ing inhabited  it  for  40  years. 

8POBT9. 

Races  or  steeple-chases  tske  place  an- 
nually in  April,  in  June,  and  in  September. 
The  reunion  in  the  spring  is  composed  of 
six  days,  that  of  summer  and  autumn  of 
three  days  respectively.  The  Jockey  Club, 
or  Sociki  d^  Encouragement  pour  fAmdOortk- 
tion  des  Chevaux  en  France^  organizes  these 
reunions  and  awards  many  of  the  prizes. 
There  are  but  three  government  prizes  now 
given  in  Paris :  the  prize  of  the  Empress 
(16,000  f^.)  in  the  spring;  the  prize  of  the 
Prince  Imperial  (10,000  ft*.),  and  the  prize 
of  the  Emperor  (20,000  fr.)  in  the  autumn. 
At  the  summer  meeting  of  Longchamps 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  is  run  for.  The 
stakes  consist  of  a  work  of  art  of  suitable 
value,  given  by  the  Emperor,  and  of  100,000 
fir.,  given  one  half  by  the  city  of  Paris  and 
the  remaindOT  by  the  five  great  railway 
companies.  The  races  of  Paris  take  place 
in  the  Plain  de  Longchamps ;  others  have 
also  been  organized  at  Chantilly,  Ver- 
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sailles,  FonUinebleao,  Vincennes,  and 
Porchefontaine. 

Jockey  (7A(6.— La  Soci^t^  d'Enconrage- 
ment  poor  T  Amelioration  des  Races  de  Che- 
vaax  en  France,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Jockey  Clnb^  was  organised 
in  1838,  to  render  the  races  more  popular, 
and  to  engage  the  government  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  prises.  A  committee  of 
80  is  charged  exclusively  with  all  relating 
to  the  races,  and  with  the  use  of  the  funds 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  Three  commis- 
sioners, chosen  annually  by  this  commit- 
tee, are  the  sovereign  judges  of  the  races. 
The  rooms  of  the  Jockey  Club  are  Rue 
Scribe,  1  hi$. 

Hippodrome  de  LoHpchampe,  granted  by 
the  dty  to  the  Jockey  Club,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  April,  1857.  It  is  1600  metres  in 
length  by  800  in  breadth.  The  Emperor's 
pavilion  stands  alone,  with  two  stands  or 
tribunes  on  each  side.  It  consists  of  a  sa- 
loon and  sitting-room,  beautifully  fitted  up, 
opening  on  a  platform,  from  which  a  stair- 
case descends  to  the  race-ooune.  The  pa- 
vilion is  surmounted  by  a  gabled  roof,  in 
the  style  of  an  ornamental  Swiss  cottsge. 
The  stand  east  of  the  pavilion  is  set  apart 
for  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club. 

MUSEUMS. 

Mtuee  du  Louvre. — Entering  by  the  Pa- 
vilion Sully,  we  come,  first  in  order,  to  the 
Salle  des  Caryatides,  which  derives  its 
name  from  four  colossal  catyatides,  by 
Jean  Goujon,  who  was  shot  here,  during 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  while  at 
his  work.  Here  Catharine  de  Medicis  held 
her  court;  and  Henry  III.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  IV.,  in  turn,  inhabited  these 
rooms.  This  room  contains  the  well-known 
antique  of  Cupid  and  the  Centaur,  In  the 
next  gallery  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Mel- 
pomene; here  are  also  some  fine  mosaics, 
representing  Victory,  the  Nile,  the  Po,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Dnieper.  Farther  on  is 
the  Salle  de  Diane,  containing  the  celebra- 
ted antique  called  Diana  a  la  Biehe.  Then 
follows  the  entrance  to  the  Place  Napoleon 
IIL  The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  a 
beautiful  fresco  of  Prometheus  with  the 
heavenly  fire.  We  next  enter  a  series  of 
rooms,  once  occupied  by  Anne  of  Austria, 
containing  some  beautiful  antiques,  among 
which  is  that  of  ApoUo  Lyden  and  Baechu. 
The  ceilings  are  adorned  with  frescoes  of 
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various  mythological  subjects.  The  col- 
lection in  this  suite  of  apartments  amounts 
to  nearly  one  thousand  objects,  consisting 
of  vases,  statues  or  busts,  and  bas-reliefs. 
After  retracing  your  steps  and  ascending 
the  staircase  of  Henry  II.,  we  find  on  the 
right  side  the  Salle  det  S^aneee,  filled  with 
antique  bronxes,  among  which  is  the  Rape 
of  the  Sabines.  The  next  apartment  is  the 
SaUe  Henri  11,,  containing  a  vast  amount 
of  enamels,  carved  ivory  caskets,  etc.  Next 
to  this  is  the  SaUe  dee'SqU  Ckemin^  con- 
taining some  beautiful  busts.  The  master- 
pieces of  David,  Gros,  Girodet,  Prndhon, 
and  G^icault  are  in  this  room.  Here  also 
Henry  IV.  died,  after  he  had  been  stabbed 
in  the  street  bv  Bavaillac  Next  is  the 
Salle  dee  Bronaeg,  in  which  are  some  very 
beautiful  antique  bronzes.  Next  to  this 
is  the  SaUe  Sonde:  the  ceiling  is  beautiful- 
ly frescoed,  and  the  pavement  a  fine  mosa- 
ic; it  opens  into  the  GaUrie  d^ApoUon. 
This  splendid  gallery  Is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Louvre.  For  over  one  hundred  years 
it  has  been  occupied  as  a  [ricture-galleiy ; 
was  rejuvenated  by  the  present  emperor  in 
1861.  It  commands  a  fine  view  Iwth  of 
the  Seine  and  the  garden.  Portraits  of 
many  of  the  leading  artists  are  finely  exe- 
cuted in  Gobelins  tapestry,  and  adorn  the 
walls.  Next  to  this  gallery  we  pass  into 
the  Salon  Carri,  This  room  contains  the 
choicest  gem  of  the  Louvre,  Murillo^s  Cot^ 
ception,  purchased  at  Marshal  Soult*8  sale 
for  $128,060.  There  are  many  other  very 
valuable  paintings  in  this  room.  Next 
comes  the  Long  Galkry,  divided  into  five 
compartments.  One  of  these  is  devoted 
to  Rubens' s  pictures  exclusively.  The 
whole  gallery  contains  some  eighteen  hun- 
dred paintings,  and  b  about  equally  divi- 
ded between  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
Flemish,  and  French  schools.  No  pictures 
are  here  admitted  except  those  of  deceased 
masters.  This  gallery  is  considered  the 
finest  In  the  world ;  there  may  be  pictures 
of  mors  value  in  the  two  galleries  at  Flor- 
ence or  the  gallery  at  Dresden,  but,  taking 
quantity  and  quality  together,  it  richly  de- 
serves the  title. 

You  now  retrace  3rour  steps  to  the  SaOe 
dee  /$ep<  Chenwniee,  a  door  to  the  right  of 
which  conducts  you  to  the  GaUrie  Fran' 
foite,  filled  with  paintings  of  native  art- 
ists. The  ceilings  of  the  diflfiBrent  rooms 
represent  the  following  subjects :  Ist  room, 
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MiekeUmi  ffriteHUaU  le  Potutm  a  Louii 
XII J ^  by  Alanx ;  2d  room,  Bcttaile  cTIvry, 
by  Steaben;  8d  room,  Le  Pugei pri$eniatU 
A  Ijtmii  XIV.  son  groupe  de  MUon  de  Cro- 
Amm,  bj  Dev^ria ;  4th  room,  FrancoU  I** 
reeeoant  k  PrimaUce  a  ton  retour  d'ltoKe, 
hy  Fragmard;  6th  room,  la  Henaissance 
des  Arts  en  Fmnce  and  eight  Seines  de  TAw- 
toire  de  France^  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
VIII.  nntil  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  by  M. 
Heim;  6ih  room,  Franpois  I**  armi  par 
Bagardf  by  Fragmard ;  7th  room,  Charle- 
wttMgme  reeeoant  des  Uvres  SAlaan^  by  M. 
Schnetz ;  8th  room,  Louis  XIL  proeianU 
Peri  dv  P&gi)h  aux  Etais  de  Tours^  by  M. 
Drolling ;  9th  room,  V Expedition  d^Egypte^ 
by  IL  L.  C<^^iet.  This  room  communi- 
cates on  the  left  with  the  last  saloon  of  the 
Egyptian  Museum,  founded  by  Charles  X. 
The  ceilings  of  this  museum  are  also  deco- 
rated in  the  following  order:  Ist  room,  in 
retoming  toward  the  Salle  des  Sept  Chemi- 
nfes,  le  Genii  de  la  France  encowrageant  les 
Arts,  etprenani  la  Griee  sous  sa protection, 
by  Gros ;  2d  room,  Jvles  II.  donmxnt  des  or- 
drespour  la  construction  de  Saint  Pierre  a 
BramomtA,  h  Michel  Ange  et  h  BaphaHl,  by 
H.Vemet;  Mroom^PEggpteawoieparJO' 
tepk,  by  A.  Pujol ;  4th  room,  V  Etude  et  le 
Ghuedeooilant  PE^fsfpte  a  la  Grice^hj  Vicot. 
The  fifth  room  is  divided  into  three  parts 
by  Corinthian  columns.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  is  a  rich  mosaic.  The  ceUing, 
painted  by  Gros,  is  divided  into  nine  parts ; 
those  in  the  middle  represent  Mars  cow- 
Tfmnipar  la  Victoire  et  arrHipar  la  Mod- 
eraOon,  la  Gloire  s^appuyant  sur  la  Veriu, 
is  Temps  mettant  la  VeriU  sous  laprotection 
de  la  Sagesse  ;  the  six  others  are  dedicated 
to  the  centuries  most  celebrated  in  the  arts. 
In  this  room  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Miner- 
We  next  enter  the  Mush  Grec  et  Bo- 
tbe  ceilings  of  which  are  also  deco- 
rated by  most  beautiful  paintings:  1st 
loom,  Cgbiieprotegeant  Hercukmum  et  Pom- 
pH  eontre  lesfeux  du  Vesuve,  by  Picot;  2d 
room,  ks  Nympkts  de  Parthenopej  portant 
ienrpinaies  arrioent  sur  les  bords  de  la  Seine, 
by  Meynier ;  8d  room,  le  Vhuoe  reoevant  de 
Jypiter  U  feu  qui  doit  contumer  Hercukmum 
dt  Pompa,  by  M.  Heim ;  4th  room,  Apothi- 
cue  d'Bosnere. 

Returning  through  the  MuMie  Eggptien 
to  the  Corinthian  staircase,  we  enter  the 
most  interesting  room  in  the  Louvre,  vis., 
I%e  Musis  des  Sanverains.    It  contains 


many  relics  of  great  value,  among  which 
are  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  a  splendid 
casket  given  to  Anne  of  Austria  by  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  a  shoe  worn  by  Marie  An- 
toinette, the  arm-chair  of  King  Dagobert, 
suits  of  armor  worn  by  Henry  II.,  Heniy 
IIL,  Henry  IV.,  Francis  I.  and  Francis  II., 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  baptisnud 
font  used  at  the  baptism  of  Louis  XIII. 
One  of  the  rooms  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
articles  relating  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  is  call- 
ed the  SeUle  de  FEmpereur,  Among  the 
numerous  articles  it  contains  are  the  clothes 
he  wore  on  state  occasions,  his  sword  of  first 
consul,  the  hat  he  wore  in  his  campaign  of 
1815,  also  the  one  he  wore  at  St.  Helena; 
the  unifbrm  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt.  We  next  enter  the  MusSe  de  la  Col- 
onnade, which  consists  of  three  rooms,  fill- 
ed with  paintings  mostly  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools.  Next  to  this  is  the  cele- 
brated GakrU  des  Granmres,  which  contains 
proof  impressions  of  engravings  of  the  best 
artists ;  the  plates  are  owned  by  the  Lou- 
vre, and  impressions  may  be  produced  at  a 
very  moderate  rate.  This  gallery  is  com- 
posed of  seven  rooms.  Next  to  this  is  a 
room  in  which  are  some  very  elegant  chalk- 
drawings.  Next  we  find  the  Music  des  Des- 
sins,  a  series  of  fourteen  rooms,  containing 
sketches  by  many  of  the  masters  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain.  In  tiie  adjoining  cor- 
ridor we  have  a  fine  collection  of  Peruvian 
and  Mexican  relics,  presented  to  the  Mu- 
seum by  M.  Angrund,  formerly  consul  at 
Bolivia. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Musie  de  la  Marine, 
which  occupies  a  suite  of  eleven  rooms,  to 
reach  which  you  ascend  a  small  staircase 
from  the  Gaierie  des  Gravures.  This  mu- 
seum is  devoted  to  models  of  vessels  in. ev- 
ery stage  of  construction ;  also  models  of 
the  cities  of  Toulon,  Brest,  TOrient,  and 
Rochefort.  They  stand  in  the  centra  of 
the  rooms,  and  are  on  a  very  large  scale. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  stands  a  model  of  the 
frigate  "  Belle  Poule,"  in  which  Prince  de 
Joinville  brought  the  remains  of  Napoleon 
I.  from  St  Helena  in  1840,  a  model  of  the 
state  galley  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  the  man- 
of-war  "  Louis  XV."  One  of  the  rooms 
contains  a  model  of  the  country  around 
Luxor,  whence  the  obelisk  was  taken  that 
at  present  adorns  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ; 
in  short,  you  will  find  in  the  museum  ev- 
ery thing  that  relates  to  navigation  and 
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war,  arms  of  all  styles  and  calibres,  and  in- 
struments of  erery  description.  We  now 
enter  the  Muaee  Ethnologiqut,  which  con- 
sists of  three  rooms,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
model  of  the  celebrated  car  of  Juggemaat. 
They  are  filled  principally  with  trinlrets, 
arms  osed  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  Chi- 
nese porcelidn  ware,  boxes,  coins,  models 
of  junks,  cannons,  etc. 

Descending  again  to  the  ground  floor, 
we  find  the  Mu§ee  de  la  Sculpture  Mudeme, 
which  consists  of  five  rooms,  and  contains 
many  masterpieces  by  the  best  artists, 
among  which  are  Psyche,  Mary  Adelaide  of 
Savoy  as  Diana,  Diana  leaving  her  bath, 
Perseus  delivering  Andromeda,  Love  and 
Psyche,  by  Canova.  We  now  advance 
northeast  to  the  Gahrit  Atsyrieime,  which 
consists  of  four  rooms,  filled  with  Egyptian 
statues,  sphinxes,  pottery,  and  paintings. 
Adjoining  this  is  the  MutAe  Algerieny  filled 
with  statues,  busts,  and  antiquities.  Last- 
ly is  the  ^fu»ie  de  la  Sculpture  de  la  RenaU- 
aance.  The  gems  of  tiiese  rooms  are  Mer- 
cury and  Psyche,  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna ;  the  bas-relief  of  Diana  with 
the  Stag,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  and  Di- 
ana of  Poitiers,  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  by 
Jean  Gk>ujon«  The  Louvre  is  open  to  vis- 
itors every  day  except  Monday. 

The  numerous  collections  at  the  Louvre 
are  divided  thus : 

1.  Museum  of  Painting. 

2.  Musenm  of  Drawing. 

8.  Museum  of  Engravings. 

4.  Museum  of  Antique  Sculpture. 

5.  MedicBval  Sculptures  du  Moyen  Ago 
and  de  la  Renaissance. 

6.  Museum  of  Modern  French  Sculpture. 

7.  Museum  of  Assyrian  Antiquities. 

8.  Museum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 

9.  Museum  of  Roman  and  Grecian  An- 
tiquities. 

10.  Egyptian  Museum. 

11.  Algerian  Museum. 

12.  Ethnological  Museum. 

13.  Naval  Museum. 

14.  Museum  of  the  Sovereigns  (MMe 
des  Souverains), 

15.  Sauvageot  Collection. 

16.  Museum  of  Napoleon  III.,  or  Cam- 
pana  Museum. 

Mutie  de  Peinture, — ^This  museum  con- 
tains, from  the  catalogue  lately  published, 
558  paintings  of  the  Italian  schools,  618 
from  the  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
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schools,  about  650  of  the  French  school, 
and  20  of  the  Spanish. 

Salle  det  Sept  C%emm^.->This  room 
contains  the  principal  paintings  of  the  mod- 
em French  school :  83,  Lebrun^  Portrait  de 
Madame  Lebrun  et  de  sa  fiUe ;  84,  Idem,, 
Portrait  du  compositeur  Paesiello;  148, 
David,  L6onidas  aux  Thermopyles;  149, 
/efem..  Enlevement  des  Sabine ;  152,  Id^em,, 
B61i8iure ;  157,  /<2em..  Portrait  de  P^conl, 
beau-p^  de  David ;  158,  /cfeot..  Portrait  de 
Mme.  P6coul ;  159,  Idem,,  Portrait  du  Pape 
Pie  YII. ;  189,  Drouau,  Marius  &  Min- 
turnes ;  192,  Faltre,  N^ptol^me  et  Ulysse 
enUvent  k  Philoctete  les  fishes  d'Her- 
cule ;  236,  Girard,  Psych^  re9oit  le  premier 
baiser  de  TAmour ;  238,  Idem,,  LaYictoire 
et  la  Renomm^e ;  239,  Idem.,  L'Histoire  et 
la  Po^sie ;  240,  Idem,,  Portrait  d'Isabey, 
peintr6  en  miniature  et  de  sa  fille;  2^ 
Idem.,  Portrait  de  Canova,  statuaire ;  242, 
GericauU,  Le  Radeau  de  la  Meduse;  248, 
Idem.,  Officier  de  chasseurs  k  cheval;  244^ 
Idem.,  Cuirassier  bless^  quittant  le  feu; 
250,  Girodet,  Scene  du  D^uge;  251,  Idem,, 
Le  Sommeil  d'Endymion ;  252,  Idem,,  Ata- 
la  au  tombeau;  256,  Granet,  Interieur  de 
r6glise  Saint  Fran9ois  d*Assise ;  274,  Groa^ 
Bonaparte  visitant  les  pestifiSr^s  de  Jaffii; 
275,  Idem.,  Napoleon  visitant  le  champ  de 
bataUle  d'Eylau ;  277,  Guerm,  Retour  de 
Marcus  Sextus ;  279,  Idem.,  PhMre  et  Hip- 
poly  te;  280,  Idem.,  Andromaque  et  Pvr- 
rhus;  282,  Idem.,  Cl}i;emnestre;  458,  Prud. 
Aon,  L' Assomption ;  459,  Idem.,  La  Justice 
et  la  Vengeance  poursnivant  le  Crime; 
460,  Idem,,  Portrait  de  Mme.  Jarre ;  466, 
Idem.,  Education  d'Achille  par  le  centaire 
Chiron. 

ScUon  Carri.—-21,  Correggio,  Mariage  de 
Sainte  Catherine  d'Alexandrie  avec  I'En- 
fant  Jesus ;  28,  Idem.,  Le  Sommeil  d* Anti- 
ope;  34,  Carava^fe,  Un  concert;  35,  Idem,, 
Portrait  d'Alof  de  Yignacourt,  grand  mai- 
tare  de  Malte  en  1601 ;  44,  Georgian  (Geor- 
gio  Barbarelli),  Concert  champtoe;  48, 
Le  Guerchm,  Ia  R^urrection  de  Lazare; 
55,  Idem.,  Les  saints  protecteurs  de  la  ville 
de  Modine ;  65,  Fra  Bartolommeo,ljk  Vierge, 
Sainte  Catherine  de  Sienne  et  plusieura 
saints;  87,  PhU^ope  de  Champaig»e,  Por- 
trait du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu ;  89,  Bor.^ 
done.  Portrait  d'homme ;  94,  Bronzino,  Por- 
trait d'nn  Bculpteur;  108,  Paul  Veroniae, 
Les  Nooes  de  Cana;  104,  Idem,,  Repas 
chez  le  Parisien ;  107  hit.  Idem,,  Jupiter 
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ftadrayant  les  Crimes ;  188,  AtmSbcU  Ccr- 
^aG^  Apparition  de  la  Sainte  Yierge  h 
Saint  Luc  et  k  Saint  Catherine;  142,  Van 
Vgek,  PortraitCharles  !«'  roi  d'Angleterre, 
tA  en  1600,  mort  en  1649 ;  150,  Idem,  For- 
trait  de  Jean  Gmsaet  Richardot  et  de  son 
IQs;  162,  Jctm  Van  Ejfek,  La  Yierge  au  Do- 
natenr ;  204,  Domemco  GhirUmdo,  La  Yisi- 
tation;  208,  Holbein^  Portrait  de  Didier 
Enisme,  tA  h  Rotteidam  en  1467,  mort  k 
Bale  en  1536;  229,  CUaide  Lorrdm,  Pay- 
sage ;  228,  Idem,,  Marine ;  238,  Fra  BasU- 
OHO  del  Piombo,  La  Yisitation  de  la  Yierge ; 
242,  ZtMM  on  Lovmi  da  Lmo,  Salomd,  fille 
d'Herodiade,  recevant  la  t&te  de   Saint 
Jean-Baptiate ;  250,  Afantegna,  La  Yierge 
de  la  Vlctoire ;  254,  JordaSns,  L'Enfance 
de  Jnpiter ;  288,  MemUnff,  Saint  Jean  Bap- 
tiste ;  289,  Idem,,  Saint  Marie  Madeleine ; 
29S,  Meteu,  Militaire  recevant  une  jeune 
Dame;  301,  Jouvenet,  La  Descente  de  la 
Cnrix;  308^  Le  JSoMan,  Appr^ts  de  la  s^- 
poUora  da  Christ;  818,  Raibolim  (Fran- 
oesco),  Portrait  d'homme ;  849,  Le  Tinto- 
Ttt^  Sazanne  au  bain;  370,  Adrien  van  09- 
lade,  Le  Maitre  d'Ecole;  875,  Raphael,  La 
Tierge,  I'Enfant  J^sub,  et  le  jeune  Saint 
Jean ;  876,  Idem,,  La  Yierge,  TEnfant  J^ 
iQs  endormi,  le  jenne  Saint  Jean;  377, 
/dm.,  Sainte  Famille;  378,/(2em.,LaYierge 
et  Saint  Elisabeth  caressant  Saint  Jean 
enfant;  880,  Idem,,  Saint  Michael;  881, 
Idem.,  Sunt  Georges;   382,  /dem.,  Samt 
Michael  tenaasant  le  d^mon ;  387,  Idem,, 
L'AbondancQ ;  403,  Solari,  La  Yierge  allai- 
tant  I'Enfant  J6su8;  410,  Rembrcmdi,  Le 
Manage  du  Mennisier;  410  bis,  Spada, 
Concert ;  419,  Idem.,  Portrait  de  femme ; 
433,  Hubens,  Tbomyris,  reine  des  Scythes, 
&it  phlonger  la  tSte  de  Cyras  dans  im  vase 
rempli  de  sang ;  484,  Niooku  Pousiin,  Saint 
Fraofoia  Xavier  rappelant  k  la  vie  la  fille 
d*Qa  halntant  de  Cangorina  (dans  le  Ja- 
pen) ;  Idem.,  Son  portrait ;  4^,  Idem.,  Dlo- 
gene  jetant  son  6caelle;  472,  Idem.,  Pay- 
cage;  438,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Sainte  Fa- 
mille ;  442,  Le  Perugin,  La  Yierge  tenant 
TEnfant  J^us ;  460,  Rubene,  Portrait  de  la 
■eoonde  femme  du  peintre  et  de  see  deux 
enfiints ;    464,  Tiden,  Le   Couronnement 
d^Epines ;  465,  Idem.,  Le  Christ  port6  an 
Tombeaa ;  471,  Idem.,  Portraits  d' une  jeune 
fenune  h  sa  toilette  et  d'nn  homme  tenant 
deux  miroirs;  477,  MguuA,  Portrait  de 
Boeeuet ;  481,  Lhnardo  da  Vinci,  La  Yierge, 
i*£n£»nt  Jdaus  et  Sainte  Anno ;  484,  Idem. , 
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Portrait  de  Mona  Lisa;  523,  Eustache  Le- 
sueur.  Apparition  de  Sainte  Scolastique  k 
Saint  Bcnoit ;  526,  Terburg,  Un  Militaire 
offrant  de  Targent  4  ane  jeune  femme; 
546,  MwriUo,  La  Conception  immacul4e  de 
la  Yierge ;  553,  Bibera  ou  Espagnolei, 
L' Adoration  des  Bergers;  287,  Vaientin, 
Concert. 

In  the  Grande  Galerie  are, 

Italian  School. — 251,  Andrea  Maniegna, 
Le  Pamasse ;  252,  Idem,,  La  Sagesso  vic- 
torieuse  des  Vices ;  364,  Cosimo  Roaelli,  Lsl 
Yierge  et  I'Enfant  J66US;  200,  Mafaello  del 
Garbo,  Le  Couronnement  de  la  Yierge; 
177,  Lorenzo  da  Credi,  La  Yierge  pr^sento 
rEn£mt  J6sus  k  I'adoration  de  Saint  Ju- 
lien  et  de  Saint  Nicolas ;  480,  Leonardo  da 
Vind,  Saint  Jean  Baptiste ;  488,  Idem.,  Por- 
trait de  fenune;  240,  Idem.,  Sainte  Famille ; 
241,  Bernardino  Luini,  Le  Sommeil  de  J^ 
sus ;  441,  Le  Phttgin,  La  Nativity  de  Jesus 
Christ ;  443,  Idem.,  La  Yierge,  TEnfant  Je- 
sus.  Saint  Joseph  et  Sainte  Catherine ;  445, 
Idem.,  Combat  de  I'Amour  et  de  la  Chas- 
tity ;  37,  Llngegno  (Andrea  Luigi  d'As- 
sise),  Sainte  Famille ;  64,  Fra  Bariolom-' 
meo,  La  Salutation  angelique ;  418,  //  Gar- 
ofalo.  La  Circoncision ;  419,  Idem.,  Sainte 
Famille ;  190,  Ferrari,  Saint  Paul  en  med- 
itation ;  295,  Jules  Bomain,  Le  Triomphe 
de  Titus  et  de  Yespasien ;  296,  Idem.,  Y&- 
nus  et  Yulcain ;  297,  Idem.,  Portrait  de 
Jules*Romain ;  437,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  La 
Charit6 ;  453,  Vasari,  La  Salutation  ange- 
lique ;  456,  Idem.,  La  Passion  de  J6sus 
Christ ;  98,  Bromino,  Le  Christ  apparait  k 
la  Madeleine ;  173,  Cima  da  ConegUano, 
La  Yierge  et  TEnfant  Jdsus  ador6  par  Saint 
Jean  et  Sainte  Madeleine;  43,  Georgian 
(Georgio  Barbarelli),  Sainte  Famille,  plu- 
sieurs  Saints  et  un  Donateur ;  459,  TUien, 
Sainte  Famille;  462,  Idem.,  Sainte  Fa- 
mille; 462,  Idem.,  Les  Pelerins  d'Em- 
maOs;  168,  Idem.,  Jupiter  et  Antiope, 
nomm6  la  Vhtus  did  Pardo;  298,  Le  Bas- 
san,  L'Entr6e  des  animanx  dans  I'Arche ; 
807,  Idem,,  Portrait  de  Jean  de  Boulogne, 
sculpteur,  ^hve  de  Michael  Ange ;  351, 
Tintoret,  Le  Paradis ;  99,  Paul  Veronese, 
L'Evanonissement  d' Esther ;  113,  CanaleU 
to,Yue  de  I'^glise  la  Madonna  della  Sa- 
lute, k  Yenise ;  61,  Baroccio,  La  Yierge  et 
I'Enfant  J^sus  a<]or6  par  Saint  Antoine  et 
Sainte  Lucie ;  126,  Louis  Carrache,  La  Yi- 
erge et  I'Enfant  J6su8 ;  128,  Idem,,  Appa- 
rition de  la  vierge  et  de  I'Enfunt  J6su8  ii 
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Saint  Hjacinthe ;  136,  Amtibal  Carrathe^ 
La  Vierge  aux  Cerbes ;  137,  Idem.,  Le 
Sommeil  de  TEnfiint  J6siu;  142,  La  Re- 
surrection de  J^as  Clirist;  493,  Idem,,  Le 
Ravissement  de  Saint  Paul ;  489,  Le  Do- 
miniquin,  Punitron  d* Adam  et  d*£ve ;  494, 
Idem,,  Sainte  C^le ;  495,  Idem,,  Combat 
d^Herciile  contre  Cacns  et  AcheloQs ;  498, 
Idem.,  Triomphe  de  1* Amour;  839,  Le 
Guide,  Enlevement  d*H616ne ;  9,  VAlbane, 
La  Toilette  de  Yenns ;  10,  Idem.,  Le  Re- 
po8  dc  Venus  et  de  Vnlcain ;  11,  Idem.,  Les 
Amours  desormds ;  12,  Idem.,  Adonis  con- 
duit pr^s  de  Venus  par  les  Amours ;  63,  Le 
Guerchin,  Vision  de  Saint  J6rome ;  272, 
Mola,  Vision  de  Saint  Bruno ;  273,  Idem,, 
Herminie  gardant  les  troupeanx;  83,  Ccw- 
avoffe,  La  Diseuse  de  bonne  aventure ;  34, 
Idem,  Un  concert ;  73,  Pierre  de  Cortme, 
Alliance  de  Jacob  et  de  Laban ;  74,  Idem., 
Nativity  de  la  Vierge ;  75,  Idem.,  Sainte 
Martine ;  861,  Salvator  Rota,  Paysage ; 
208,  Luca$  Giordano,  Mars  et  V6nus. 

Spanish  School, — 555,  Velasquez,  Portrait 
de  la  seconde  fille  de  Philippe  IV.;  549, 
MunUo,  J^sus  au  Jardin  des  Oliviers ;  550, 
Idem.,  J^us  k  laTk>lonne;  550  5m,  Idem,, 
La  Cuisine  des  Anges ;  551,  Idem,,  Le  Jeune 
Mendiant. 

German  School. — MichaH  W<^dffemt£th, 
Le  Christ  devant  Pilate.  In  this  museum 
are  several  portraits  by  Holbtin,  besides 
works  by  the  following  artists :  Balthasar 
Denner,  Christian  Seibold,  A  dam  Elzheimer, 
and  Raphaiel  Mengs. 

Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools. — 280,  Quxn- 
ten  Afatsys,  Le  Christ  descendu  de  la  Croix ; 
279,  Idem.,  Le  Banqnier  et  sa  femme ;  814, 
PoHnts  le  Jeune,  Portrait  d'Henri  IV. ; 
343,  Antonis  de  Moor,  Le  Nain  de  Charles 
Quint;  867,  Bernard  van  Orley,  Manage 
de  la  Vierge ;  535,  Otto  Venius,  Otto  Veni- 
us  et  sa  fitmille ;  from  434  to  454,  Rubens, 
Histoire  de  Marie  de  Medicis ;  425,  Idem,, 
La  Fnite  de  Loth;  428, /dem..  La  Vierge 
aux  Anges;  101,  Gaspard  de  Grayer,  Ma- 
done  entour^  d'un  chosur  de  saints ;  102, 
Idem,,  Extase  de  Saint  Augustin;  118, 
Abraham  Diepenbeck,  CUlie  passant  le  Ti- 
bre  avec  ses  compagnes;  530,  7%eodore 
van  Thulden,  Le  Christ  apparaissant  h  la 
Vierge ;  251,  JordaSns,  Le  Christ  chassant 
les  vendeurs  du  Temple ;  255,  Idem.,  Le 
Roi  boit;  286,  Idem.,  Concert  de  famille ; 

137,  Van  Dyck,  La  Vierge  aux  Donateurs ; 

138,  Idem.,  Le  Christ  plear6  par  la  Vierge 
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et  par  les  Anges ;  148,  Idem,,  Portraits 
d'un  homme  et  d*un  enfant ;  149,  Idem,, 
Portraits  d'une  dame  et  de  sa  fille;  152, 
Idem.,  Portrait  de  Van  Dyck ;  215,  Chord 
Honthorst,  Pilate  se  lavant  lea  mains  de  la 
mort  du  Juste;  217,  Idem.,  THomphe  de 
Sil^ne ;  404,  Rembrandt,  L'Ange  Raphafil 
quittant  Tobie ;  407,  Idem,,  Les  Pelerina 
d'EmmaOs ;  408  and  409,  Idem.,  Deux  Phi- 
losopbes  en  m^itation;  83,  Philippe  de 
Champaiffne,  Portrait  de  deux  religienses 
de  Port  Royal ;  89,  Idem,,  Portrait  de  1* Au- 
teur ;'  304,  Van  der  Afenlen,  £ntr6e  de  Lou- 
is XIV.  et  de  Marie  Th6ri»e  k  Arras ;  306, 
Idem,,  Prise  de  Pinant;  309,  Idem.,  Un 
Combat  pr^  da  Canal  de  Bruges;  810, 
Idem.,  Arriv6e  du  roi  devant  Maastricht; 
558,  Adrien  van  der  Werf,  Moise  sanv6  des 
eaux;  560,  Afem.,  Les  Anges  annon^ant 
aux  Bergers  la  bonne  nouvelle;  BO,  Jean 
Brenghel,  Bataille  d'Arbelles;  838,  Cor- 
neiUe  PaUnburg,  Femmes  sortant  du  bain ; 
123,  Gerard  Dov,  L'Epici^re  de  village ; 
125,  Idem.,  La  Cuisinibre  Hollandaise ;  128, 
Idem.,  L'Arracheur  de  dents ;  129,  Idem., 
Une  Lecture  de  la  Bible ;  130,  Idem.,  Por- 
trait du  peintre ;  527,  Gerard  Terburg,  Con- 
cert ;  512,  Daxid  Teniers,  L*£nfknt  prod- 
igue  buvant  avec  des  Courtisanes;  518, 
Idem.,  Les  sept  (Euvres  de  misericorde ; 
514,  Idem,,  Tentantion  de  Saint  Antoine  ; 
518,  Idem.,  Intericnr  de  cabaret ;  877, IscubC 
van  Ostade,  La  Ilalte ;  244,  Kard  du  Jar^ 
din,  Le  6u6;  24G,Idem,,La  Bocagc;  500, 
Jean  Sieen,  Fete  flamande ;  570,  Phil^tpe 
Wouverman,  Le  Manage ;  292,  Metsu,  Le 
March6  aux  herbes  d'Amsterdam;  479, 
Godefroid  Schcdken,  C^rbs  cherchant  Pro- 
serpine ;  579,  Jecm  Wynants,  Lisifers  de  Fo- 
rSt;  580, /(iem..  Pay  sage;  VA,  Albert  Cuyp, 
Paysage ;  105,  Idem.,  Depart  pour  la  Prome- 
nade; 106,/(c2em., La  Promenade;  48,Jeaa 
Both,  Paysage ;  855,  Van  der  Neer,  Clidr  de 
lune;  470,  Jmcques  RuisdaH,  For6t;  471, 
Idem,,  Tempete  sur  la  plage  de  Hollande ; 
473,'/dm.,  Coup  de  soleil ;  472,  Idem.,  Pay- 
sage; 205, Zro5&«ifia,  Paysage ;  b^, Adrien 
van  der  Velde,  La  Famille  du  Patre;  202, 
Van  der  Heyden,  Maison  commune  d' Am- 
sterdam ;  5,  Ludolph  Badansen,  L'Escadre 
Hollandaise;  348, Pe«er  Neefs,\xM  d'one 
cath^drale ;  228,  Peter  de  Hoogh,  Interieur 
Hollandais ;  177,  Jean  Fgt,  Gibier  et  fruits ; 

178,  Idem,,  Gibier  dans  un  garde-manger ; 

179,  Idem.,  Un  chien  d6vorant  du  gibier ; 
554,  Jean  Weemx,  Gibier  et  utensiles  do 
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656,  Idem,,  Les  Prodaits  de  la 
192,  Bcarid  de  ffeem,  Fruits ;  285, 
Van  Hvjfwm,  Corbeilles  et  vases  de  fleiin. 

Frmdi  School.  — 127,  Jean  Cousm,  Le 
Jngemeiit  dernier ;  417,  Idem,,  Le  Bavisse- 
ment  de  St.  Paul ;  41b,  Niooku  Pouaain, 
Moiee  ataiv^  des  eaux ;  433,  Idem,,  £Ii6zer 
et  Bebeoca ;  445,  lilem.,  Les  Bergers  d' Ar- 
cadie ;  451,  Idem,,  Le  Deluge ;  231,  Claude 
I^arrame,  Le  Passage  da  Gue ;  220,  Idem,, 
Toe  dn  Campo  Vaccino;  221,  Idem,,  Fete 
▼illageoiae ;  520,  Etutaehe  Letuetar,  St.  Ger- 
Tais  et  St.  Protais  refusent  de  sacriiier  aux 
fiuix  dieux ;  521,  Idem,,  Predication  de  St. 
Paul  k  Eph&se ;  from  70  to  74,  Lebrun,  Ba- 
tailles  d' Alexandre ;  65,  Idem.,  St.  Etienne 
lapide ;  60,  Idem,,  J4bus  portant  sa  croix ; 
dOl,  Jeam  JauveRel,  Deposition  de  la  croix ; 
584,  Valentin,  Jagement  de  Salomon ;  549, 
Pierre  3tiffnard,  La  Vierge  k  la  Grappe ; 
260,  Grtme,  L*Accordie  de  village;  261, 
Idan,,  La  Malediction  patemelle ;  262,  Idem, . 
Betonr  da  fils  maudit ;  684,  Joseph  Vien,  St 
Germain  et  St.  Vincent ;  149,  Jacquet-Lotds 
David,  Les  Sabines ;  150,/cieiii.,  Le  Serment 
dea  Horaces ;  154,  Idem,,  Les  Amours  de 
Paris  et  d'Hei^ne;  278,  Pierre  Guerin,  Of- 
frande  k  Esculape ;  281,  Idem.,  En^e  et  Di- 
don ;  235,  Franfoie  Girard,  £ntr6e  d'Henri 
IV.  iParis;  457, Pi«fT»/Vi«tt«i,Le Christ 
sar  la  Croix ;  493,  Leopold Bobert,  L'Arriv6e 
dee  Moissonneors  dans  les  marais  Pontin ; 
494,  Idem.,  Le  retonr  p61erinage  k  la  Ma- 
done  de  TArc;  498,  Xamer  SigaUm,Y\Aon 
de  St.  Jerome ;  499,  Idem,,  La  jeune  Cour- 
tisane. 

Mntemn  of  Drawing. — ^The  collection  of 
designs  of  the  old  masters  in  the  Loavre  is 
about  the  richest  in  Europe.  Several  of 
the  most  celebrated  painters,  the  absence 
of  wliDse  worlu  is  regretted  in  the  gallery 
of  paintings,  figure  here  among  the  sketch* 
es.  The  designs  are  exposed  under  glass, 
and  the  name  of  the  artist  is  written  upon 
each. 

The  Moseam  of  Drawings,  trom  ai^  in- 
Tentory  taken  in  1866,  contains  18,200  de- 
signs of  the  different  Italian  schools,  87  of 
the  Spanish  school,  802  of  the  German 
school,  3152  of  the  Flemish  school,  1071  of 
the  Dutch  school,  11,738  of  the  French 
school,  11  of  the  English  school,  and  others 
whose  school  is  not  determined,  making  in 
all  35,544  designs. 

Among  the  principal  works  we  will  men- 
tloD — drawings  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  of 


Andrea  del  Sarto  (Christ  morl,  Hendu  a 
terre  et  pleure  par  sa  mere\  of  Perugino, 
of  Baphael  (Adam  et  Eve  devant  le  Se^n- 
eur.  La  Vierge  s'agenomUant,  and  Une  Of- 
frande  de  Pstfchi  k  Venus\  of  Correggio, 
of  Titien  (VieiUixrd  ettdormi,Vieillard  pri- 
anC),  of  Paul  Veronese  (Sainte  Famille),  of 
Murillo  (8t,  Joseph  conduisant  PJEn/ant  JS- 
siu),  of  Bubens,  of  Paul  Potter,  of  Nicolas 
Poussin,  of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  of  David 
(Serment  du  Jeu  de  Paume'), 

Ancient  SctUpture, — ^The  FeniM  de  Milo, 
found  at  Milo  in  1820,  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  Grecian  art  that  Paris 
can  oilfer  to  the  admiration  of  natives  and 
foreigners.  The  second  place  belongs  an- 
donbtedly  to  the  Diane  a  la  Biche,  and  the 
tiiird  to  the  Gladiaiettr  combattant.  After 
these  three  there  are  many  other  speci- 
mens well  wOTthy  of  admiration.  Among 
the  bronzes  may  be  mentioned  a  Vespasien, 
a  Claude,  and  a  Tkus.  The  collection  of 
bas-relieifB  is  rich  and  very  precious. 

Museum  of  Sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
— ^This  museum  comprises  five  rooms :  the 
Entrance  Hall,  the  Salle  Jean  Goujon,  the 
Salle  des  Anguier,  the  Salle  de  Jean  de 
Douai,  and  the  Salle  Michel  Colombo. 

la  the  Entrance  Hall  are  casts  of  the 
tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Marie  de  Bourgogne,  taken  firom  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Bruges. 

SaUe  Jean  Goujon, — In  the  centre  is  a 
beautiful  sculpture  in  marble  of  Diane,  by 
Jean  Goujon ;  also  a  beaatifal  bas-relief  in 
marble  called  le  BheiL  Bast  of  Henry 
II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  and  a 
bas-relief  in  stone  representing  St,  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  by  Germain  Pilon. . 

SaJBe  des  Angtner  contains  an  obelisk 
of  Henri  de  Longneville,  aad  the  tomb  of 
Conn^table  Anne  de  Montmorency  and  of 
his  wife,  by  Barth^lemy  Prieur. 

SaUe  de  Jean  de  Douai. — Statue  in  mar- 
ble of  Prisoners  by  Michael  Angelo.  Mer- 
cury carrying  awi^  Hebe,  a  magnificent 
group  in  bronze  by  Jean  de  DoaaL  Nymph 
of  Fontainebleau,  alto-relievo  in  bronze  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini;  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Boberto  Malatesta  da  Bimini,  and  a  bas- 
relief  of  Christ  laid  in  the  tomb^  by  Daniele 
di  Volterra. 

SaUe  Michel  Cb2rai5e.--Comhat  of  St. 
George  with  the  Dragon,  a  bas-relief  by 
Michel  Colombo;  statae  in  alabaster  of 
Louis  XII.,  by  Demogiano ;  tomb  of  Phi* 
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lippe  de  GomineB  and  of  his  wife,  HA^e 
de  Ghanbres  ;  also  the  tomb  of  LoaiB 
Poacher  and  of  his  wife,  Roberte  Legendn. 

Muaewmof Modem  Scuipbtre^ — ^The  mod- 
em Bculptare  occupies  five  rooms :  the 
Salle  dtt  Puget,  the  Salle  Coyserox,  the 
Salle  des  Gooston,  the  Salle  Hoadon,  and 
the  Salle  de  Ghaadet. 

Salle  du  A^.>--This  room  is  thus  callr 
ed  because  it  contains  several  works  of 
this  great  artist,  who  well  merits  the  names 
given  to  him  of  the  JSteftsM  <^8<ailptitre  and 
the  Michael  Angdo  qf  Fixmoe.  Among 
these  works  are,  Perseus  delivering  Andro- 
meda, Hercules  in  repose,  Mik>n  de  Gn>- 
tone,  Alexander  and  Diogenes,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Satte  CojfKotm  contains  the  tomb  of  Gar- 
dinal  Maaarin ;  also  the  busts  of  Mignard, 
Lsbmn,  Bossuet,  and  Bichelien. 

8alU  dee  Ooftekm  contains  a  statue  of 
Louts  XV.,  Apollo  presenting  the  image 
of  liouis  XrV.  to  France,  hy  N.  Gouston ; 
and  other  worlu  by  diflferent  artists. 

ScMe  ffoudon. — ^A  statue  of  Diana  in 
bronze ;  busts  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
and  of  the  Abb6  Aubert,  by  Houdon ;  Cu- 
pid and  Ptjfche,  by  Delidstre,  and  a  Pejfthe 
by  Pajon. 

SaUe  Chaudet  contains  two  works  by 
Ghaudet — Gupid  with  the  Butterfly,  and 
the  Shepherd  Phorbas  with  the  infant 
(Edipus ;  one  of  the  sons  of  Niobe,  by  Pta^ 
dier ;  Biblis  metamorphosed  into  a  Fount- 
ain, by  Dupaty ;  and  Gorinne,  by  Gois. 

Ae^ritm  Mueeum  contains  valuable  rel- 
ics of  Assyrian  sculpture,  more  espedally 
fh>m  Nineveh,  which  were  discovered  chief- 
ly through  the  exertions  of  M.  Botta, 
French  consul  in  Syria.  This  museum 
consists  of  six  rooms,  the  third  of  which 
is  called  the  SaUe  de  Pergame^  from  the 
fine  vase,  with  sculptured  bas-relieft,  dis- 
covered at  Pergamus. 

Egyptian  Mueemm  consists  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  Egyptian  anti(^uities.  Among  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are,  a  Sphinx  iit 
Rhsmses  III.,  statue  in  granite  of  King 
Seock-Hotep  III.,  and  a  cast  of  the  Zodiac 
of  Denderah,  the  original  of  which  is  at 
tile  Biblioth^uo  Imp^riale.  In  the  Salle 
d'Apis  is  a  figure  of  the  Boll  Apis,  found 
in  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  that  divinity 
in  Lower  Egypt. 

The  A  Igeriam  Mueeum^  recently  founded, 
contains  a  number  of  antiquities,  among 
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which  the  most  remarkable  is  a  beautifiil 
mosaic  representing  Neptune  and  Amphi- 
trite. 

Na/oal  Mutewn  consists  of  eleven  rooma 
on  tlM  second  floor  of  the  palace,  and  is 
chiefly  oocopied  by  models  of  vessels.  In 
the  first  are  models  of  the  apparatus  used 
in  transporting  from  Luxor  the  Obelisk 
now  in  the  Place  de  la  Goncorde.  Beyond 
the  ifvaM  Naval  is  the  Mus6e  Ethnogr»- 
phique,  a  collection  of  articles  of  domestic « 
use  found  in  scientific  excurstons  to  unciv- 
ilised countries. 

MueSe  des  Sottoerame  is  composed  of  five 
rooms:  the  ChamXfre  dAume  d'AtUrichOj 
Chambre  h  ooucker  de  Henri  /F.,  Salon  d« 
Henri  IV.,  SaUe  de  la  numarehiBj  and  the 
Salon  de  VEmpireMfr,  In  the  first  room  is 
a  portmit  of  Henry  lY.,  attributed  to  Phi- 
lippe de  Ghampaigne:  it  also  contains 
three  beautiful  vases  of  Sevres  porcelain. 
In  the  second  room  is  a  ftill-lengtii  portrait 
of  liaria  de  Medieis ;  also  a  statue  in  silver 
of  Henry  IV.,  taken  daring  his  childhood. 
The  thii^  room  contains  the  altar  and  other 
objects  belonging  to  a  chapel  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  fourth  room, 
called  the  SaO/e  de  la  moiiaresUs,  is  filled 
with  objects  of  historical  interest,  and  con- 
tains different  articles  belonging  to  the 
sovereigns,  from  the  time  of  Ghilderic  I.  to 
that  of  Napoleon  I.  Among  the  numerous 
objects  collected  here,  we  may  mention  an 
arm-chair  l)elonging  to  King  Dagobeit; 
suits  of  armor  worn  by  Francis  I.,  Henry 
II.,  Gharles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV., 
Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV. ;  the  bap- 
tismal font  used  at  the  baptism  of  St.  Loids 
and  Philip  Augustus;  Prayer-book  belong- 
ing to  Maria  Stuart ;  mirror  belonging  to 
Marie  de  Medieis ;  sword  of  Louis  XVI. ; 
fan  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  casket  presented 
to  Marie  Antoinette  by  the  city  of  Paris 
on  the  birth  of  the  dauphin ;  a  letter  from 
Marie  Antoinette  to  Madame  Elizabeth; 
and.  a  bureau  belonging  to  the  King  Louis 
Philippe. 

The  Scdon  de  VEmpbrewr  is  filled  with 
objects  belonging  to  Napoleon  I.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  ii  a  statue  of  Napoleon 
at  the  age  of  16,  with  the  costume  that  he 
wore  at  the  school  of  Brienne.  This  statue 
was  executed  in  Paris  in  1867  by  Louis 
Rochet.  Amongother  articles  in  this  room 
are  Napoleon's  sword  as  first  consul;  the 
clothes  worn  by  the  Emperor  on  state  oo. 
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cisknu;  the  flag  kissed  ti^  Napoleon  when 
Udding  fuewell  to  his  soldiers  at  Fontaine- 
Mean;  the  uniform  worn  by  him  at  the 
battle  of  Marengo ;  hair  of  Napoleon  I., 
tod  of  his  son,  the  King  of  Rome ;  camp- 
bed  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  a  hat  worn  by  him 
St  St.  Helena. 

Mutie  Saxoageoi  was  left  by  Charles 
SsoTsgeot  in  his  will  to  the  Lonvre  in 
1858,  and  fiK>m  him  the  collection  takes  its 
name.  It  is  a  rare  eollection  of  ftimiture, 
carved  wood  ornaments,  miniatures,  etc., 
■od  is  Talned  at  about  one  million  of 
francs. 

MuKum  ofNapdUom  ITT.  consists  of  part 
of  the  Campana  collection,  bought  Ax»m  the 
Boman  government  for  4,864,000  frs. ;  also 
of  antiqaidea  from  Syria,  Macedonia,  and 
Asia  Minor.     . 

KQBBUIC  OF  TffE  LUXEMBOUBO. 

This  mnsenm  contains  the  works  of  liv- 
iag  artists,  and  is  open  to  the  public  every 
<lsy  except  Monday.  The  works  have 
been  mostly  pnrchased  by  the  government, 
■fter  the  annual  exhibitions,  under  the  se- 
Isctkm  of  a  jmy  composed  of  members  of 
the  Institute.  Ascending  the  stairs,  we 
arrive  at  the  Grand  Gallery,  the  ceiling  <a 
which  is  ornamented  with  13  paintings: 
Uictin  the  centre,  called  the  Dawn  of  Day  ^ 
was  painted  by  Antoine-Fran^ois  i^Jallet. 
The  other  12  are  by  Jordadns,  popil  of  Ru- 
bens,  and  represent  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
This  gallery  contains  the  choicest  works 
of  Engbne  Delacroix,  C.  L.  Mailer,  Rosa 
Booheur,  Gndin,  Ingres,  etc. ;  but  changes 
sre  continually  occurring,  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  artists. 

Hotel  db  Clukt,  built  during  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  15th  century  by  the  ab- 
^K>ts  of  Cluny,  was  inhabited  by  Mary  of 
Bngland,  widow  of  Louis  XII.  (the  room 
of  this  pnnceas  still  bears  the  name  Cham- 
^deia  Reine-Blanche,  owing  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  queens  of  France  to  wear  white 
BMmrning),  by  James  V .  of  Scotland,  Duke 
of  Goise,  Caidinal  of  Lorraine,  and  many 
othen  of  equal  note.  It  finally  came  into 
the  possession  of  M.  dn  Sommerard,  a  dis- 
tingnisbed  antiquarian,  who  formed  here  a 
▼slnable  collection  of  objects  of  art  of  the 
Midiye  Ages,  which  was  sold  by  his  heir 
to  the  government  in  1843,  and  since  then 
It  has  been  formed  into  a  national  museum 
of  antiquitiea.     In  the  8aUe  det  TUrmes 


some  beautiful  specimens  of  Flemish  tapes- 
try are  exhibited,  which  illustrate  the  his- 
tory of  David  and  Bathsheba.  These  rel- 
ics formerly  belonged  to  the  marquises  of 
Spinola,  of  Genoa.  This  museum  should 
by  all  means  be  visited,  as  it  possesses 
many  objects  of  considerable  interest. 

The  chapel  is  a  cA^/*  tPcBUvre  of  orna- 
mental sculpture.  It  is  supported  in  the 
centre  by  a  single  octagonal  pillar,  covered 
with  tracery.  The  chapel  communicates 
with  the  garden  of  the 

Palait  det  Thermet^  which  was  built  by 
Constantius  Chlorus  toward  the  end  of  the 
Gth  century.  The  only  perfect  part  re- 
maining is  a  vast-hall,  formerly  theyr^ 
daritcm,  or  chamber  for  cold  baths.  Next 
to  this  hall  is  a  small  room  which  leads  to 
the  tepidarium^  or  chamber  for  warm  baths. 
The  water  necessary  for  these  baths  was 
carried  to  its  destination  by  an  aqueduct, 
whose  remains  may  s^l  be  found  in  the 
village  d'ArcueiL  The  hall  still  remain- 
ing is  filled  with  a  great  many  objects  of 
Roman  sculpture,  found  in  Paris  at  differ- 
ent times ;  among  others,  altars  erected  to 
Jupiter  and  discovered  in  1711  under  the 
choir  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

Afwee  d'Artillerie  (Place  Saint  Thomas 
d'Aquin)  was  begun  in  17d4,  in  the  old 
Dominican  convent  of  St. Thomas  d'Aquin, 
and  was  formed  by  arms  fh>m  the  Bastilc, 
the  Chateau  de  Chantilly,  and  the  Garde 
Meuble  de  la  Couronne.  J^apoleon  I. 
greatly  increased  this  collection  during  his 
successful  campaigns,  but  on  the  entrance 
of  the  Allies  into  Paris  in  1814,  a  great 
part  was  claimed  and  carried  away  by 
them.  In  the  first  room  on  the  ground 
floor  there  are  guns  of  different  calibres, 
tram  the  earliest  to  the  latest  invention ; 
also  Chinese  guns,  Turkish  pieces  with 
inscriptions  in  Arabic,  and  Russian  guns 
taken  at  Sebastopol.  Here  also  is  a  large 
chain  suspended  from  the  walls,  called  the 
Ckaine  du  Danube,  which  was  used  by  the 
Turks  for  a  pontoon  bridge  in  1683.  Far- 
ther on  is  the  JSfalle  da  ModkUt,  filled  with 
arms  fh>m  different  nations.  Mounting 
the  staircase,  we  come  to  the  8aBe  dee  Ar- 
mures.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  are  sev- 
eral equestrian  figures  in  fUU  armor.  Near 
the  door  are  several  stands,  containing  spe- 
cimens of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Celtic  arms. 
Then  follow  four  galleries,  bearing  the 
names  of  /Wenoy,  Marmigo,  Aut^rKta, 
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weapons  of  different  periods. 


Private  CoUediomt. — ^Besides  the  nnmer- 
ons  maseums  ot  painting  in  Paris  which 
are  open  to  the  public,  there  are  many  pri- 
yate  collections  which  are  well  worUi  a 
▼isit,  but  it  is  in  general  difficult  to  pro- 
cure admittance.  Among  the  finest  of 
these  collections  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Lord  Hertford,  of  Baron  James  de  Roths- 
childf  of  Monsieur  Delessert,  of  Baron  Sel- 
li6re,  and  many  others  of  equal  value. 

The  IrutUvte  was  founded  in  1795  by 
the  Convention,  and  includes  the  Academie 
Franfaue,  the  A  cadem'e  du  InecryaUones  et 
BeUes-iettres,  the  A  cademie  dee  Sciencee,  the 
A  cademie  dee  Beaux-arU^  and  the  Academie 
dee  Science  Moralee. 

EDUCATIONAL  EffTABLISHKBHTS. 

The  Univernty  of  Parie^  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  and  long  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe,  was  suppressed  at 
the  Revolution,  and  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  education  adopted.  At  the  head 
of  this  system  is  placed  the  Umverttty  of 
France,  whicbf  properly  speaking,  is  only 
a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  nine 
members,  presided  over  by  the  Biinister  of 
Public  Instruction  as  grand  master,  and 
having  under  him  twenty-two  inspectors 
general  of  studies.  The  most  extensive 
school  of  Paris  is  the  Academy ,  consisting 
of  five  facolties:  Sctence,  with  ten  ordina^ 
ry  and  eight  supplementary  professorships ; 
Letters,  with  twelve  ordinary  and  seven 
supplementary ;  Law,  with  seventeen  ordi- 
nary and  eight  supplementary ;  Theology, 
with  six  ordinar3'  <^n<l  Ave  supplementary ; 
and  Medicine^  with  twenty-six  ordinary. 
After  the  Academy  come  the  College  Royal 
de  France,  with  twenty-eeven  professors ; 
the  College  attached  to  the  Mue^  d'Hittoire 
Naturelle,  with  fifteen;  the  colleges  of 
iMtie  le  Grand,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  St. 
Louie,  and  Charlemagne,  attended  each  by 
about  1000  pupils.  The  Fjuylc  Potytech- 
nique,  established  in  the  buildings  of  the 
old  College  de  Navarre,  a  celebrated  instl- 
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tation,  in  which  the  greatest  mathemati- 
cians which  France  has  produced  have 
been  teachers,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have 
been  formed.  The  Ecole  Cetitraie  desArtt 
et  Mamufachtres,  for  the  education  of  engi- 
neers, directors  of  manufactories,  bnilders, 
etc.  The  Ecok  Normale,  for  training  pro- 
fessors of  higher  grade,  and  several  EcoUm 
Normalet  Flimentmree,  for  ordinary  male 
and  female  teachers.  Eeoie  dee  Ponte  ef 
Chauseeee,  consisting  of  about  100  pupils, 
taken  from  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  to  be 
instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  civil  engi- 
neering. Ecole  dee  Minee,  kept  in  the 
magnificent  H6tel  de  Vendome,  with  a  fkill 
complement  of  professors  in  every  branch 
relating  to  mining  operations,  and  a  most 
valuable  mineral  museum,  which  fllb  fif- 
teen rooms,  and  contains  tha  geological  col- 
lection of  the  Paris  Museum,  formed  by  Cv- 
vier  and  Brongniart  Ecole  dee.  Chariee,  a 
school  for  studying  and  deciphering  ancient 
MSS.  Ecole  dee  Langnee  Orieniales  Ftron- 
tee,  with  seven  professors.  Ecole  de  Phar- 
maeie,  with  ten  professors  and  the  so^  pow- 
er of  licensing  apothecaries,  who  can  hot 
practice  until  examined  here.  Ecole  gra- 
tuiie  de  Desein,  de  Mathematique,  et  de  Scu^ 
tare  d* Ornament,  a  kind  of  mechanic  insti- 
tute. Ecole  epeciale  gratmte  de  Desein  powr 
lee  Jeunee  Pereonnee,  in  which  young  wom- 
en, intended  for  the  arts  or  similar  profea- 
sions,  have  the  means  of  studying  figures, 
landscapes,  flowers,  etc.  Pakdeet  Ecole  dee 
Beaux  Arte,  in  which  gratuitous  lectores 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  arts  are 
given  by  twenty-one  professors.  Ecole 
Veterinaire,  a  celebrated  establishment,  not 
in  Paris,  but  at  Alfort,  in  its  vicinity.  Conr- 
eervatoire  de  Mueique  et  de  Declamation,  for 
the  instruction  of  both  sexes  in  music,  sing- 
ing, and  declamation,  by  a  numerous  body 
of  first-class  professors,  male  and  female, 
and  numerous  primary  schools,  superior, 
and  infkot  schools. 

The  Sorbonne.—ThiB  institution  wan 
founded  in  1258  by  Robert  de  Sorbon  as  a 
school  of  theology.  The  present  building 
was  begun  by  Cardinal  Ricfielieu,  and  has 
been  enlarged  at  different  times.  It  is  the 
seat  of  three  of  the  faculties  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Paris,  Theology,  Letters,  and  Sci- 
ences. In  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  CqtSt 
nal  RicheUea, 

Pakde  and  Ecole  dee  Beaux  i4rte.— This 
beautiful  building  was  commenced  in  1820, 
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usder  Louis  XYIII.,  but  not  completed 
until  the  year  1839.  It  is  240  feet  long  by 
GO  feet  high.  The  apartments  comprising 
the  first  floor  are  beautifully  decorated. 
The. school  is  divided  into  two  sections; 
one  of  architecture,  the  other  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  Prizes  are  annually  distrib- 
uted to  Uie  pupils ;  those  who  receive  grand 
prizes  are  sent  to  Rome  for  three  years  at 
the  expense  of  the  government.  An  ex- 
hibition of  the  works  of  the  pupils,  as  well 
as  of  those  sent  by  the  students  from  Rome, 
takes  place  every  year  in  September.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  some  very  fine 
paintings  that  have  taken  the  prize  at  the 
exhibitions.  This  institution  is  well  worth 
a  visit  from  the  foaveler.  Admittance  may 
be  obtain<ft  by  an  application  to  the  porter 
from  10  to  4 ;  a  fee  of  about  on^  franc  is 
expected. 

BibUothigiiie  Jmphiale. — Length  540  feet, 
breadth  130,  is  situated  on  Rue  Richelieu, 
and  presents  a  very  indifferent  appearance 
£rom  the  etreet;  the  intention  is  soon  to 
pat  up  an  elegant  structure.  It  may  be 
8£udTuat  Louis  XIY.  was  the  founder  of 
this  library;  it  was  under  his  reign,  at 
least,  that  it  was  first  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Louis  XIII.  left  some  18,000  vol- 
umes; at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  it  con- 
tained 70,000  volames.  It  now  contains 
1,400,000  volumes,  800,000  pamphlets, 
125,000  manuscripts,  300,000  maps  and 
charts,  and  1 50,000  coins  and  medals.  The 
collection  of  engravings  amoimts  to  the 
enormous  number  of  1,800,000.  They  are 
contained  in  some  10,000  volumes.  The 
portraits  amount  to  nearly  100,000.  The 
manuscripts  most  worthy  of  mention  are, 
F^n^lon's  Telemaque  in  his  own  hand- 
writing; a  manuscript  of  Josephus.  Here 
you  find  also  the  prayer-book  of  St.  Louis, 
and  one  that  bears  the  signatures  of  Charles 
v.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  which 
belonged  to  them  in  succession.  Auto- 
graph letters  of  Lord  Byron,  Franklin, 
Rousseau,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Cor- 
neaie,  Racine,  Moli^,Mdlle.de  laValli&re ; 
letters  fhnn  Henry  lY.  to  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
tr6e8,  the  artn-chair  of  King  Dagobert, 
the  armor  of  Francis  I.,  the  shield  of  Han- 
nibal. In  the  reading-room  the  traveler 
will  meet  with  crowds  of  the  studious  of 
all  classes.  No  conversation  is  permitted, 
and  visitors  are  obliged  to  provide  their 
own  pens  and  paper.    Books  may  be  taken 


from  the  library  by  application  to  your  em- 
bassador. In  a  room  adjoining  the  read- 
ing-room will  be  found  the  two  globes  pre- 
sented to  Louis  XIY.  by  Cardinal  d'Es- 
tr^es ;  they  are  made  of  copper,  and  are 
nearly  86  feet  in  circumference.  Amid 
the  numerous  curiosities  of  the  library  we 
perceive  a  beautiful  vase  made  from  the 
single  tooth  of  an  elephant  and  enriched 
with  precious  stones.  Yisitors  are  admit- 
ted on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  students 
every  day  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  impe- 
rial library  is  the  foreign  branch  of  the  ex- 
tensive jewelry  house  of  Tiffany  and  Co. 
The  offices  of  Messrs.  Tiffany,  Reed,  and 
Co.  are  at  No.  79  Rue  Richelieu,  within 
two  minutes  walk  of  the  Bourse,  the  Ho- 
tel and  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  and  on 
the  natural  route  for  the  pedestrian  from 
either  of  these  points  to  the  splendid  Bou- 
levards. As  the  uncertainties  of  the  jewel- 
ry establishments  in  the  Palais  Royal  are 
proverbial,  no  American,  anxious  to  invest 
in  the  riches  of  the  world's  diamond  mart, 
needs  more  than  this  suggestion  of  the  lo- 
cality of  his  countrymen. 

Jardindes  PlanleSj  Quai  St.  Bernard,  op- 
posite Pont  d'Austorlitz. — At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Guy  de  la  Bross6,  physician 
to  Louis  XIII.,  the  king  was  induced  to 
found  this  magnificent  establishment.  In 
1635  De  la  Bross^  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent. It  was  originally  intended  only 
for  a  botanical  garden,  but  the  different 
superintendents  added  successively  differ- 
ent branches  of  natural  history.  Buffon, 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  was  appointed  in 
1739.  He  founded  the  museum,  green- 
houses, and  hot-houses,  to  give  the  proper 
temperature  suitable  to  each  plant.  He 
collected  from  all  countries  the  most  varied 
productions  of  nature.  Other  superintend- 
ents have  added  the  Zoological,  the  Mena- 
gerie of  Living  Animals,  the  Library  of 
Natural  History,  the  Amphitheatres  and 
Laboratories,  where  public  lectures  on  ev- 
ery branch  of  science  connected  with  nat- 
ural history  are  given,  from  the  months  of 
April  to  September,  by  seventeen  profess- 
ors. The  garden  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Between  two 
of  the  avenues  are  inclosnres  which  form 
the  Botanical  Garden  and  School  of  Bot- 
any. Here  you  may  see  at  a  glance  the 
nature  of  the  different  plants  by  the  color 
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of  the  tickets  attached.  The  black  indi- 
cates poisenouB  plants ;  the  red,  medicinal ; 
the  green,  alimentary;  the  yellow^  orna- 
mental; and  the  blue,  those  used  in  the 
arts.  There  are  1200  different  specimens 
of  botanical  plants  cultivated  in  this  gar- 
den, and  oyer  10,000  bags  of  seed  distrib- 
uted to  professors  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation. The  consenratories  are  well  worth 
visiting.  To  obtain  permission,  apply  to 
M.  de  Oaisne  at  the  establishment. 

We  visit  next  the  Menofferie^  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world,  established 
here  in  1794.  It  is  divided  into  numerous 
compartments  inclosed  with  iron  railings. 
Here  you  perceive  a  spacious  poultry-yard, 
in  which  are  all  kinds  of  geese  and  swans, 
not  to  speak  of  buffaloes ;  a  menagerie  of 
reptiles,  containing  crocodiles,  alligators, 
lizards,  boas ;  a  menagerie  of  beasts  of 
prey :  here  you  have  Bengal  tigers,  lions, 
bears,  panthers,  and  hyenas ;  a  very  ex- 
tensive family  of  monkeys,  a  large  circu- 
lar space  provided  with  galleries,  ropes, 
and  ladders  affording  them  every  conven- 
ience for  their  comical  evolutions,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  Uie  crowd.  Near  by 
you  will  perceive  the  young  elephant  sent 
fVom  Soudan  by  Prince  Halim  Pacha.  To 
witness  the  feeding  of  the  animals,  apply 
to  M.  le  Directeur  du  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

The  3fU8eum  of  Naturai  History  is  con- 
tained in  a  large  range  of  buildings  three 
stories  high.  It  is  considered  as  standing 
at  the  head  of  all  institutions  of  this  kind 
in  Europe.  A  detailed  account  of  this  vast 
collection  of  specimens,  in  which  almost 
every  class  of  living  beings  has  its  repre- 
sentative preserved,  would  fill  volumes, 
and  require  weeks  to  inspect  in  detail.  The 
visitor's  attention  will  at  once  be  arrested, 
in  entering  the  first  series  of  rooms,  by  the 
statue  of  Nature.  It  is  a  beautiful  female 
figure  of  white  marble ;  her  right  hand 
hangs  by  her  side,  her  left  is  raised  to  her 
breast,  as  if  pressing  the  nourishment  of 
her  children  from  its  exuberant  fountain. 

The  Muaatm  qf  Comparaiioe,  Anatomy  is 
considered  the  richest  in  the  world.  The 
admirable  arrangement  of  this  vast  collec- 
tion is  due  to  the  labors  of  Baron  Cuvier. 
It  consists  of  twelve  rooms.  The  most  in- 
teresting is  that  devoted  to  human  skele- 
tons. Here  are  skeletons  of  the  human 
species  from  almost  every  nation  and  tribe 
under  heaven,  including  mummies,  dwarfis, 
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and  monsters.  Here  you  may  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  full-breasted 
Englishman  and  the  narrow-breasted  Ital- 
ian; the  retreating  forehead  of  the  New 
Zedander  and  the  tapering  chest  and 
sunken  temples  of  the  Egyptian.  The 
twelfth  room  is  filled  with  the  skulls  and 
casts  of  notorious  characters,  collected  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  GalL  You  are  partic- 
ularly struck  with  the  majestic,  high,  and 
ample  forehead  of  Bacon ;  the  small  but 
regular  head  of  Voltaire,  low  in  the  fore- 
head, but  full  in  the  region  of  the  ears ; 
Rousseau,  with  a  benevolent,  placid,  but 
sorrowful  expression.  The  Cabinet  of  An- 
thropology, the  Gallery  of  Zoology',  the 
Mineralogical  and  Geological  Museum, 
which  exceed  over  60,000  speciiJIbns.  The 
library  and  botanical  gardens,  do  they  not 
contain  millions  of  specimens,  and  are 
there  not  catalogues  published  of  the  whole  ? 
They  are  all  open  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Thursdays  from  1  to  5,  and  on  Satur- 
day (with  passport)  from  11  to  2. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des  Metiers, — 
This  buOding  is  a  part  of  the  formeAnon- 
astery  of  8t,  Martin  des  Champs^  founded 
by  Henry  I.  in  1060,  and  which  remained 
for  a  long  time  one  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  in 
France.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  21  towers,  one  of 
which  still  exists ;  but  in  1789  the  monas- 
tery was  dissolved  and  the  fortifications 
leveled.  The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des 
Metiers  was  established  here  -in  1798  at 
the  suggestion  of  M.  Gregoire,  bishop  of 
Blois,  and  the  repositories  of  machines  at 
the  Louvre,  the  Hotel  de  Mortagne,  and 
the  Rue  de  rUniversite  were  transported 
here.  A  gratuitous  school  of  arts  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1810^  which  has  been 
since  reorganized,  and  has  received  several 
additions.  It  is  under  the  management  of 
a  council,  with  a  director  (General  Morin) 
at  its  head,  and  has  a  regular  staff  of  pro- 
fessors. The  entrance  is  in  the  Rue  St 
Martin.  The  archway  is  profusely  sculp- 
tured, and  the  entablature  is  supported  by 
two  caryatides  representing  Art  and  Sci- 
ence. On  the  frieze  are  the  words  Agri' 
cuUurej  Commerce^  Industrie, 

On  entering  the  building  we  have  on  the 
right  and  left  agricultural  products,  grain, 
seeds,  models  of  fruits,  etc.,  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  glol)e.    We  next  enter  a  vesti- 
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bale  called  the  SdBe  dt  VEcho^  so  construct- 
ed that  a  whisper  may  be  heard  from  one 
cud  to  the  other.  In  this  room  is  the  mod- 
el of  tbe  apparatus  used  in  transporting  the 
obelisk  of  Luxor.  The  hall  to  the  left  on 
entering  contains  a  collection  of  the -weights 
and  measures  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
world.  In  the  StUkdesFUatarea  are  looms 
and  spinning  machines  of  every  description. 

The  Chc^  is  now  filled  with  hydraulic 
machines,  and  is  called  the  D6pot  des  Mod- 
ties.  A  shaft  worked  by  steam  runs 
through  it,  and  communicates  motion  to 
the  different  machines.  In  the  nave  is  a 
large  tank  which  sapplies  water  necessary 
ibr  the  nulls.  A  staircase  leads  to  the  up- 
per story  and  to  a  galleiy,  in  which  are 
models  of  steam-engines,  machinery  for  re- 
fining sugar,  paper-making,  wood-cutting, 
etc  In  this  room  also  is  a  specimen  of  the 
sheeC-inm  used  in  the  construction  of  the- 
Grtat  Eadem,  On  our  way  down  the  gal- 
lery we  find,  on  the  left,  a  small  room  de- 
voted to  astronomical  instmments.  At  the 
end  of  the  gallery  are  six  rooms,  the  first 
oositaining  ornamental  tiles,  the  next  four 
eoDtain  specimens  of  glass  bells  and  cylin- 
ders, pumps,  lithographic  presses,  and  one 
tiie  celebrated  Machine  de  Marly,  that 
lalsed  water  for  the  fountains  at  Versailles. 
Two  ,axe  devoted  to  optics  and  acoustics. 
There  are  several  rooms  running  parallel 
to  the  main  gallery,  filled  with  instruments 
of  natural  philosophy.  Another  room  is 
devoted  to  watcb-making,  and  the  appar»* 
tos  and  tools'  used  in  its  manufiu^tore. 

Descending  the  staircase  to  the  vestibule, 
we  enter  on  the  left  the  library  (Biblio- 
th^ue),  fiirmerly  the  refectory  of  the  con- 
Tent.  There  are  about  20,000  volumes  in 
tbe  library,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
arts  and  sciences.  This  room  is  a  beanti- 
fiil  specimen  of  the  Gotiuc  architecture  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  one  end  is  the 
polptt,  from  which  prayers  were  read  dur- 
ing the  monastic  meals,  and  the  staircase 
in  the  wail  leading  to  it.  There  are  sev- 
eral paintings  representing  the  arts  and 
aeJences ;  also  one  of  St.  Martin. 

The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  des  Me- 
tiers is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  from  10  to  4,  gratuitously,  and 
all  other  days,  at  the  same  hours,  for  the 
price  of  one  franc.  The  lectures  are  all 
sratBltotts* 

L*AMkkmce  PiibHquB.—L^Admmuira- 
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iitm  ^knkroU  de  VAstisUmoe  PuJbUque  was 
charged,  by  a  decree  in  1849,  wi^  every 
thing  relating  to  public  charity.  It  is 
managed  by  a  director  and  CimKiU  de  SuT' 
veiUance  of  20  members. 

Among  the  principal  hospitals  are  the 

HStd  Dieu  (Place  du  Parvis,  N6tre 
Dame),  founded  in  the  year  660  by  Saint 
Landiy,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  enlarged  by 
Philip  Augustus.  It  was  endowed  by 
Saint  Louis,  Henry  lY.,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Louis  XV.  successively.  It  contains  828 
beds,  and  receives  the  sick  and  wounded, 
with  the  exception  of  incurable  persons,  or 
those  afflicted  with  skin  diseases. 

La  CharUe  (Rue  Jacob,  47),  founded  in 
1602  by  Blaria  de  MMicis,  and  considerar 
bly  enlarged  in  1864 ;  474  beds. 

La  PiHi,  built  in  1612  by  order  of  Louis 
XIII. ;  620  beds. 

Among  the  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  special  diseases  are :      * 

SaitU  Louis  (Rue  Bichat,  40  and  42), 
founded  in  1604,  by  Henry  IV.,  for  the 
treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases ;  882  l>eds. 

ffSpital  du  Midi  (Rue  des  Capucins 
Saint  Jacques,  16),  established  in  1785, 
in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Capucins. 
Consecrated  to  the  treatment  of  secret 
maladies  (for  men  only) ;  886  beds. 

ffapiial  de  Lourcine  (Rue  de  Lourcine, 
HI)  occupies  a  part  of  the  ancient  convent 
of  the  Oorddisne,  founded  in  1284  by  Mar- 
guerite de  Provence.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  women  ^^v^X^  with  secret 
diseases;  276 beds. 

J74p»to;  <fes /fi/mte  ifa2a(2ef  (Rue  de  S^ 
vres,  149)  receives  sick  children  of  both 
sexes.  It  was  founded  in  1786  by  Laurent 
de  Gergy,  curate  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  con- 
tains 698  beds. 

Among  the  alms-houses  are: 

ffoapice  des  Incurables  (hammes)  (Rue 
Popincourt,  66),  founded  in  1688  by  Sahit 
Vincent  de  PaiU,  and  receives  the  poor  at 
the  age  of  70,  or  those  who,  less  old,  are 
unable  to  work ;  456  beds. 

Hospice  des  Incurables  (femmes)  (Rue  de 
Sevres,  42)  receives  poor  women  at  the  age 
of  70,  or  those  still  younger  who  are  unable 
to  work ;  690  beds. 

Hospice  des  In/anis  AssisUs  (Rue  d'En- 
fer,  100)  was  founded  by  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul.  Foundlings  are  received  here  under 
the  age  of  12,  and  maintained  until  21  years 
of  age,  if  they  are  not  reclaimed. 
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TnttituHon  SainU  Ferine  (4  PUoe  Sainte 
Genevioye,  at  Auteuil)  waa  foaoded  in  1806 
bj  M.  Duchaila,  for  persons  over  60  years 
of  age  of  small  income.  An  annual  pay- 
ment is  required  of  700  francs. 

Hotpioe  DevUlcu  (Rue  de  Regard),  found- 
ed by  M.  Devillas  in  1832,  receives  aged 
persons  inflicted  with  incurable  diseases. 

Hotpke  de$  Quviue-ViHgU  (*28  Rue  de 
Cbarenton)  receives  900  blind  persons  at 
the  age  of  40,  and  for  whom  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  wanting.  The  husbands 
and  wives  of  the  blind  are  also  admitted, 
together  with  their  children. 

JnttituHon  de$  Jevnet  A  veugUa  (Boulevard 
des  Invalides,  66),  founded  in  1784  by  Val- 
entine HaQy,  and  occupying,  since  1843,  a 
beautiful  edifice,  constructed  by  M.  Phllip- 
pon.  This  school  receives  250  scholars  of 
both  sexes,  whdse  studies  continue  during 
eight  years. 

JntHhOion  dei8<mrd»  MueU  (Rue  Saint 
Jacques)  receivesonly  children  of\he  male 
sex,  whose  styidies  continue  during  eight 
years.     Price,  1000  fhmcs. 

OrphdineU  du  Prmce  Imperial  has  fbr  its 
object  the  relief  of  poor  orphans,  by  giving 
them  a  suitable  education  and  binding 
them  apprentices  to  some  trade.  The  sum 
paid  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  an  orphan 
is  about  200  fhmcs. 

SoeUti  du  Prince  Imphialpour  k$  PfHt 
de  tEnfance  cut  Travail. — This  society  was 
founded  by  the  Empress  in  1862,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  money  to  artisans 
and  laborers,  to  enable  them  to  buy  to<ds, 
materials,  etc.,  when  in  want  of  funds. 

MoiU  de  Pieli,—Th\B  institution  was 
founded  in  1777  for  the  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  other  cluuritablo  institutions,  and 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  lending  upon  mova- 
bles four  fifths  of  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  articles,  and  two  thirds  of  all  other 
effects.  The  interest  upon  pledges  is  9} 
per  cent.,  and  the  interest  must  be  paid 
entire,  though  the  loan  last  but  for  a  fisw 
days.  The  engagement  is  made  for  a  year, 
but  the  borrower  is  firee  to  anticipate  his 
payments.  The  engagement  can  not  be 
made  for  a  sum  exceeding  15  financs  with- 
out the  presentation  of  a  passport  and  the 
identification  of  the  borrower.  A  caiste 
d^h  compUa  enables  borrowers  to  ref^d 
the  sums  advanced  by  instalments ;  1  firanc 
is  received.  After  14  months,  if  the  dupli- 
cate be  not  renewed,  the  effects  are  sold, 
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I  and  the  surplus  given  to  the  owner,  if  ap- 
'  plied  for  within  three  years,  after  which 
j  time  it  is  given  to  the  Administration  de 
I'Assistance  Pnblique.  The  general  direo- 
tion  and  the  central  bureau  of  the  Montde 
Pi6t6  are  at  No.  7  Rue  de  Paradis,  and  No. 
18  Rue  des  Blancs  Manteaux.  There  are 
also  two  branches ;  one  No.  16  Rue  Bona- 
parte, the  other  Rue  des  Amandiars  Popin- 
court. 

EtfihHetemenis  ei  ouvreM  en  faveur  de 
Venfance. — ^There  are  several  crechea  open 
during  the  day,  where  children  of  poor  per- 
sons are  taken  care  of  while  their  parents 
are  at  work.  The  principal  crechee  are  at 
148  Rue  Saint  Lazare,182  Faubourg  St. 
Honorg,  247  Rue  Saint  HonorS,  74  Rue  Po- 
pincourt,  besides  numerous  others  in  difibr- 
ent  parts  of  Paris. 

Maieon  Eugene  Napolhn  (254  Rue  dn 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine)  was  founded  ia 
1858  by  the  Empress  Eu^nie.  800  poor 
young  girls  are  boarded  and  educated  here, 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Vin- 
cent de  PauL 

VAeilede*  Petite  OrpkeUne  (Chanssie  de 
Menilmontant)  receives  orphans  of  both 
sexes  fh>m  2  to  7  years  of  age. 

VCRuvre  de  Notre  Dame  dee  Sept  Dou^ 
leure  (Faubom^  Saint  Honor6)  receives 
sick  children,  whose  age  prevents  their  en- 
trance into  the  hospitals. 

£'  (Etmre  des  Petite  Samonemre  was  found- 
ed in  1786.  It  is  open  every  evening  for 
the  civil  and  religious  instmetion  of  chink- 
ney-sweepers. 

XILriABT  BSTABLISHMKNTS. 

Hutd  dee  /ftvolides.— This  vast  and  splen- 
did establishment  was  founded  by  Loais 
XIV.  in  1670.  Its  object  is  to  maintain  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation  the  worn-oat  sol- 
diers of  France,  giving  them  the  comforts 
of  a  home  in  their  declining  days.  The 
hotel  is  612  feet  fh»nt,  four  stories  hif;h, 
and  lighted  by  188  i^dows.  It  presents 
three  pavili<ms :  the  one  in  the  centre  has 
a  high  door,  over  the  arch  of  which  is  a 
bas-relief  of  the  founder  of  the  hotel  on 
horselMck.  The  entrance  leads  to  a  mag. 
niflcent  court-yard  815  feet  long  by  192 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  four  piles  of 
buildings,  with  central  prorjections  and  ele- 
gant pavilions  at  the  angles.  The  first  de- 
sire of  visitors  is  generally  to  see  the  refeo- 
tones  and  kitohons.    The  refectories  axe 
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four  in  number^  150  feet  long  by  24  wide ; 
time  an  appropriated  to  sub-officers  and 
{privates,  and  one  to  officers.  Thej  eacb 
contain  thir^  tables,  capable  of  seating 
twelve  persons  each ;  they  are  mostly  dec- 
orated with  frescoes,  representing  towns 
eonqoared  by  Louis  XIY.  There  are  two 
kitchenB  adjoining — one  for  the  officers, 
and  one  for  the  privates ;  8000  poands  of 
meat  are  cooked  here  daily.  There  is  a 
■pit  capable  of  roasting  400  pounds  at  a 
time;  IdOO  pounds  of  meat  are  generally 
boQed,  and  1500  made  into  ragouts.  The 
dormitories  on  the  first  and  second  stories 
are  extensive,  and  admirably  ventilated. 
The  visitor  should  not  fail,  if  here  between 
tike  Ist  of  May  and  15th  of  June,  to  obtain 
tickets  to  visit  the  Galerie  despians  et  du 
FortruK9  de  France.  Here  may  be  seen 
models  over  200  feet  square  of  many  of  the 
principal  fortified  dties  of  France ;  the  bat- 
tle of  Lodi  and  siege  of  Borne,  executed  In 
wood  and  plaster  with  great  nicety.  There 
h  a  fine  library  attached  to  tiie  hotel, 
founded  by  Napoleon  I.,  containing  over 
30,000  volumes,  open  fhnn  9  to  d  except 
on  Sundays.  It  contains  a  fine  picture  of 
Napoleon  I.  crossing  Mount  Saint  Bernard, 
tiso  one  of  Napoleon  III. ;  and  the  cannon 
baU  by  which  Marshal  Tnrenne  was  killed. 
West  of  the  libraiy  is  the  Couneil  Chamber^ 
in  which,  and  the  adjoining  8aBe  d'AttaUe, 
ue  numerous  portraits  of  difierent  mar- 
•hals  of  France  and  governors  of  the  ho- 
teL  The  portrait  of  Prince  Jerome  while 
King  of  Westphalia  was  presented  to  the 
Hc^teldesInvalidesbyCountd'Orsay.  Tou 
now  pass  through  a  corridor  (on  some  oc- 
casimis  yon  are  obliged  to  go  round  on  the 
<Mit8ide  of  the  hotel)  to  the  church,  which 
contains  all  the  banners  taken  by  the 
French  in  their  wars  with  other  nations 
ARanged  along  on  both  sides  of  the  nave. 
The  church  is  210  fbet  long  by  06  high. 
On  the  piers  of  the  arches,  which  are  faced 
by  Corinthian  pilasters,  are  the  names  of 
different  governors  of  the  hotel,  who  are 
tlone  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  nave, 
•nd  have  monuments  erected  in  the  church. 
The  remains  of  Napoleon  were  temporarily 
placed  here  after  being  brought  from  Saint 
Helena.  We  now  pass  into  the  dome  of 
the  church,  which  is  one  of  the  first  edifices 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  travel- 
er. Its  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
823  feet.     The  interior  is  circular,  with 


branches  forming  the  nave  and  transept. 
The  dome  is  lightly  supported  by  eight 
arches,  between  which  we  perceive  the 
beautifully  painted  ceiling.  The  tombs 
of  Turenne  and  Yauban  are  placed  oppo- 
site each  other;  both  groups  are  admira- 
bly executed.  A  winding  staircase  on 
each  side  of  the  high  altar  leads  to  the 
crypt  containing  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  I, 
Over  the  entrance  we  find  a  quotation  from 
the  Emperor's  will:  **I  desire  that  my 
ashes  xaxy  repose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people 
whom  I  have  ever  loved."  The  pavement 
of  the  cr^^pt  is  beautifully  decorated  with 
a  crown  of  laurels  in  mosaic.  On  the  bal- 
ustrade surrounding  the  tomb  are  the 
names  of  Kapoleon's  principal  victories, 
represented  by  twelve  colossal  statues  by 
Pradier.  The  tomb  is  an  immense  mono- 
lith of  porphyry,  weighing  185,000  pounds ; 
it  was  polished  by  a  powerful  steam-en- 
gine. The  sarcophagus  is  a  single  block, 
12  feet  long  and  6  broad,  resting  on  a  ped- 
estal of  green  granite.  In  the  recess  ad- 
joining the  crypt  stands  the  statue  of  the 
Emperor,  dressed  in  his  imperial  robes. 
Here,  also,  is  the  crown  of  gold  voted  by 
the  town  of  Cherbourg ;  the  insignia  he 
wore  on  state  occasions,  and  the  sword  that 
he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  The 
whole  expense  of  the  tomb  was  nearly 
$2,000,000.  The  hotel  is  under  the  durec- 
tion  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  senior 
marshal  of  France  is  generally  appointed 
governor,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $8000; 
a  general  of  division  commandant,  salary 
$3000;  and  a  colonel-major,  with  eight 
captains,  and  an  adjutant,  complete  the 
command.  Each  man  is  allowed  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  meat,  half  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  a  litre  of  wine.  The  Hoitl  dee  Inva- 
tides  is  open  daily  from  10  to  4  o'clock ;  the 
church  to  the  public  on  Thursdays,  and  to 
the  stranger,  with  passport,  on  Mondays. 
Some  of  the  Invalides  are  always  ready  to 
conduct  you :  a  fee  of  a  franc  is  expected 
for  a  party. 

At  the  southern  side  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  stands  the  Eco'e  MilUaire,  created  by 
Louis  XY.  for  the  education  of  young  gen- 
tlemen whose  parents  were  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, or  who  had  lost  their  fathers 
on  the  field  of  battle.  A  certain  number 
were  likewise  admitted  at  the  rate  of  $400 
per  annum.    The  front  toward  the  Champ 
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d«  Msn  is  decorated  with  ten  Corinthian 
columns,  supporting  an  attic  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs,  which  is  surmonnted  by  a  quad- 
rangular dome.  The  principal  entrance 
opens  into  the  courts,  which  are  surround- 
ed now  with  barracks.  The  Military  School 
was  suppressed  in  1788,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  occupied  as  barracks  for  in- 
fSwtry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  com- 
fortably accommodates  oyer  6000  men. 
For  permission  to  visit  the  barracks,  apply 
to  the  commandant  of  the  first  military  di- 
vision. 

MILITART  HOSPITALS. 

The  Vol  de  Grace,  Rue  St  Jacques,  in- 
cludes the  HopUal  MiHtaire,  with  854 
beds  for  soldiers  and  officers,  surround- 
ed by  beautiful  walks  and  gardens^  the 
£co/e  de  Mededne  et  de  Pharmacie  MUitaire  ; 
and  the  Buanderie  Centrale  det  ffapiUmx 
MUUaires. 

rhopkal  du  Grot  CaOUm  (188  Rue  St. 
Dominique)  contains  €S0  beds  for  the  sick. 

VhAj^  SaitU  Martin  (Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg  Saint  Martin)  possesses  425  beds. 

L'hcpikU  de  Ftncsnnes,  constructed  in 
1856,  contains  680  beds. 

VArtetkilf  in  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
was  enlarged  by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II., 
and  rebuilt  bv  Charles  IX.  It  includes 
the  Direction  d'ArUUerie  de  Paris  and  the 
Ccgosiderie  Imperiaic 

THE  MARKETS. 

The  HaUes  Centrales  were  begun  in  1851, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Victor  Baltard.  They  are  not  yet 
completed,  but  vrill  be  composed  of  twelve 
pavilions,  six  on  each  side  of  a  boulevard 
now  in  construction.  These  markets  were 
constructed  to  replace  the  old  Marcki  dee 
Innocenty  which  consisted  of  a  mere  set  of 
huts,  forming,  however,  for  a  long  time,  the 
central  market  of  Paris.  The  pavilions 
are  large,  handsome  sheds,  under  one  im- 
mense roof  of  iron  framing  and  glass  cov- 
ering. The  whole  cost  of  these  buildings  at 
their  completion  is  estimated  at  61,000,000 
francs. 

Halle  au  Ble  is  a  vast  market  whers  all 
sorts  of  K^ain  and  flour  are  sold.  It  was 
built  in  1767,  and  is  a  large  circular  build- 
ing 126  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  arcade  of 
25  arches  passing  around  the  inner  area. 
The  interior  is  a  largo  rotunda  surrounded 
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by  a  gallery,  where  the  granaries  may  be 
seen.  South  of  the  building  is  a  Doric 
column,  erected  in  1572  for  Catharine  de 
Medicis.  It  was  intended  for  astrological 
purposes. 

HaUe  aux  Ftnt,  Quai  St.  Bernard,  near 
the  Jardin  des  Plants. — The  wine-market 
of  Paris  has  been  established  over  200 
yean.  Napoleon  I.  ordered  the  constnio- 
tion  of  the  present  mammoth  establish- 
ment. It  occupies  over  100  English  acres, 
consisting  of  five  streets,  called  after  the 
diflferent  wine  countries,  viz.,  Rue  de  Boor- 
gogne.  Rue  de  Champagne,  Rue  de  Bor- 
deaux, Rue  de  Languedoc,  and  Rue  de  la 
Cote  d' Or.  There  are  444  cellan  and  ware- 
houses, capable  of  holding  450,000  casks 
of  wine,  100,000  of  brandy,  and  400  of  ol- 
ive oiL  The  average  number  of  casks  that 
go  and  come  daily  is  over  1500.  Ovmen 
are  not  obliged  to  pay  octroi  duty  while 
their  wine  remains  in  this  bonded  ware- 
house. Inferior  wines  and  brandies  may 
be  found  at  the  wharf  opposite.  The  hall 
is  open  from  sunrise  imtil  sunset. 

iiarchi  aux  FUurs, — ^Theie  are  four 
flower-markets ;  the  Mairche  du  quai  Napo- 
leon et  du  quai  aatx  FkurSf  held  Wednee- 
da3'S  and  Saturdays ;  the  Marckk  de  la  Mad» 
eldne,  near  the  church  of  the  same  name, 
held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  the  Marchi 
de  V Esplanade  du  Chateau  d'Eau^  opposite 
the  barracks  of  the  Prince  Eugene,  held 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  and  the 
Marchi  Saint  Su^rice,  on  the  ]^ce  of  the 
same  name  (Mondays  and  Thursdays). 

TaUersall  Francois  (22  Rue  Beaujon). 
Public  sale  every  Thursday  of  horses,  caiw 
riages,  and  harnesses. 

The  princiiial  slaughter-houses  of  Paris 
are,  L'abattoir  de  la  Villette,  where  all  the 
anipiaia  bought  lu  the  market  of  the  same 
name  are  slain ;  T  abattoir  MotUmartre,  in 
the  Avenue  Trudaine;  V abattoir  du  Bouhj 
in  the  Rue  Mirom6ni} ;  and  the  abattoir  de 
Memilmontant,  in  the  Rue  St  Maur. 

A  rtesian  WeU  of  Crenelle  was  commenced 
in  1834  by  M.  Mulot,  engineer,  and  finish- 
ed in  1841.  This  well  was  bored  to  the 
immense  depth  of  1800  faet.  It  raises  its 
water  over  100  feet  above  the  surfiwe  of 
the  earth,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  over 
880,000  gallons  per  day. 

Arierian  Well  of  Pasty  yields  about 
8,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  supplies 
the  lakes  in  the  Boia  de  Boulogne.   It  was 
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began  in  1856,  and  was  bored  to  the  depth 
of  1900  feet.     Water  was  found  in  1861. 

Camd  de  COwrcgi  was  begun  nnder  the 
Ffast  Gonsol  and  finished  in  18S7.  It  oom- 
Denoes  at  Marenil,  about  ten  leagaes  from 
P^  and  falls  into  the  Bassin  de  la  Vil- 
htte.  Its  length  is  24  leagues.  The  canals 
8ami  Mfartm  and  8auU  Dem$  connect  it 
with  the  Seine. 

Stmen, — ^Tbe  STStem  of  sewerage  has 
been  rerj  much  perfected  in  Paris  during 
tbe  last  ten  years.  There  are  six  main 
galleries  or  collectors,  with  15  secondary 
ones  opening  into  them,  which  liare  also 
nany  smaUtf  ones  that  cross  the  city  in 
every  direction.  Three  of  these  galleries 
eie  on  the  left  and  three  on  the  right  banlc 
of  the  Seine.  These  collectors  are  united 
by  a  siphon  under  the  bed  of  the  Seine, 
nesr  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  Two  sub- 
temnean  canals,  parallel  with  the  banlu 
of  tlw  Seine,  carry  the  sewage  to  a  distance 
of  tewm  miles  bdow  the  dty . 

The  Caiaeombt  of  Paris  are  very  inter- 
eiting.  Travelers  are  allowed  to  visit  them 
every  three  months.     They  were  origi- 
Bslly  immense  quarriee  for  procuring  stone 
for  building  purposes,  and  increased  to 
soeh  an  extent  that  one  tenth  of  the  pres- 
ent area  of  Paris  is  entirely  undermhied. 
Sevenl  houses  having  sunk  in  the  fhu- 
bourgs  BL  Jacques  and  St.  Germain,  the 
tttottion  of  the  government  was  aroused, 
and  the  idea  was  conceived  by  M.  Lenoir, 
Soperintendent  of  Police,  of  converting 
these  immense  caverns  into  catacombs; 
the  ceremony  of  consecnting  them  was 
petformed  on  the  7th  of  April,  1786,  and 
>n  the  bones  of  tlie  dead  were  collected 
ftem  the  various  churches  and  cemeteries 
of  Paris,  where  they  had  been  aocumula- 
ting  for  centuries,  and  deposited  in  these 
vaults ;  the  bones  were  brought  in  ftmereal 
CUB,  followed  by  priests  chanting  the  serv- 
ice of  the  dead.   It  is  calculated  that  these 
▼est  caverns  contain  the  remains  of  over 
3,000,000  of  human  beings.   The  bones  of 
the  legs  and  arms  are  laid  closely  in  order, 
with  their  ends  outward,  and  at  regular 
Intervals  skulls  are  interspersed  in  ranges, 
•0  as  to  present  alternate  rows  of  back  and 
front  parts  of  the  heads.    Occasionally  we 
pereeive  apartments  arranged  like  chap- 
els, with  skulls,  arms,  and  legs.     They 
contain   numerous    inscriptions:    among 
othflia  are  the  Tcmbetm  des  Vietimmy  the 


Tombeau  de  la  HevoltUion;  the  former  the 
remains  of  those  who  perished  in  the  fright- 
tul  massacre  of  the  2d  and  8d  of  Septem- 
ber; the  latter  those  who  perished  in  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  There  is  a  kind  of 
disagreeable  smell  prevalent,  and  altogeth- 
er the  efibct  of  the  place  is  very  oppressive, 
especially  to  persons  of  sensitive  feelings. 
The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  Barri^re 
d^Enfer;  die  staircase  leading  down  to 
the  Catacombs  is  composed  of  90  steps. 
There  are  some  sixty  different  entrances 
at  various  points,  but  this  is  the  one  gen- 
erally entered  by  strangers. 

The  Cemeteriee  of  Parii.— In  1790  a  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  burying  of  the 
dead  within  churches;  the  enactment  is 
principally  attributable  to  Voltaire,  who 
wrote  and  protested  strongly  against  the 
habit  as  most  pernicious.  The  cemeteries 
of  Paris  are  three  in  number:  P^re  la 
Chaise,  Mont  Parnassus,  and  Montmartre ; 
in  addition  to  which,  there  is  one  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  hospitals  and  criminals. 
Pkne  la  Chaiee  is  named  after  a  monk,  who 
was  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  resided 
on  the  spot.  This  was  formerly  the  strong- 
hold of  Jesuitism,  being  their  country  res- 
idence for  over  150  years.  It  is  the  largest 
burial-ground  of  the  capital,  and  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  an  undulating  ground, 
surrounded  by  valleys.  From  the  highest 
point  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and 
its  environs  is  obtained.  This  immense 
cemetery  contains  now  over  20,000  tombs ; 
many  of  them  are  great  specimens  of  arch- 
itecture; the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  which  stands  on  the 
first  path  to  the  right  of  the  avenue.  The 
principal  monuments  are  that  of  La  Fon- 
taine, Moli^ie,  Princess  DemidoflT,  General 
Foy,  Kellermann,  Visconti,  Arago,  the  a» 
tronomer.  Mademoiselle  Duchesnois,  the 
actress.  Count  Lavalette,  Count  de  Rigny, 
General  St.  Cyr,  Viscount  de  Martignac, 
Marahal  Massena,  Prince  d'Essling.  There 
is  a  pretty  lot  laid  out  as  a  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing,  but  containing 
no  monument:  in  it  lie  the  remains  of 
Marshal  Ney ;  Beaumarchais,  the  drama- 
tist; B^ranger,  the  poet;  Manuel,  the  ora- 
tor; La  Place,  the  astronomer;  Marquis 
de  Clermont-Gallerande.  Ascending  the 
hUl,  we  see  some  very  beautiful  monu- 
ments, among  which  are  those  of  Sydney 
Smith,  Volney,  and  others  well  known  to 
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fame ;  retoming,  we  see  the  BQperb  mon- 
ument of  M.  Agoado,  the  rich  financier ; 
that  of  Madame  de  Diaz  Santos ;  De  Bal- 
zac, the  noTeliat;  Crozatier,  the  founder, 
who  caat  the  itatue  of  Napoleon  which 
stands  on  the  column  in  Yendome;  De 
S^ze,  who  defended  Lonis  XVI.  on  his 
trial.  In  the  cemetery  is  an  Indosnre  de- 
voted to  the  burial  of  Mohammedans :  in 
it  are  interred  the  Prince  of  Onde  and  hb 
mother.  There  is  another  deyoted  to  the 
Jews :  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  the 
celebrated  actress.  East  of  the  chapel  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  eminent  theat- 
rical, musical,  and  poetical  characters,  such 
as  Talma,  Bellini,  Rubini,  etc  Taking 
this  cemetery  all  together,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  spots  in  the 
world ;  here  we  see  names  which  have 
shaken  the  whole  worid,  and  which  the 
world  will  never  forget.  In  summer  it  is 
a  iavorite  place  of  resort  both  for  strangers 
and  ParUians  :  an  omnibus  leaves  the 
Place  du  Palais  Royal,  in  ftx>nt  of  the  Hd- 
tel  du  Louvre,  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Cemetery  Monimartre. — ^This  was  the  first 
cemetery  established  in  Paris :  it  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Butte  Montmartre.  It  con- 
tuns  some  very  handsome  monuments, 
among  which  are  the  chapel  of  the  Count- 
ess Potocka,  the  obeUsk  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Duchess  of  Montmorency,  the 
tomb  of  Prince  Ernest  of  Saxe^Cobouig, 
Nourrit  of  the  Grsnd  Opera,  and  MdUe. 
Jenny  Colon,  the  actress.  There  is  a  hand- 
some Jewish  cemetery  separated  firom  the 
other  by  a  wall. 

Among  the  landmarks  which  will  be 
found  both  convenient  and  useful  to  the 
American  in  Paris  is  the  foreign  branch 
of  the  extensive  jewelry  house  of  Tifliiny 
and  Co.  The  offices  of  Messrs.  Tifiiin}*, 
Reed,  and  Co.,  are  at  No.  79  Rue  Richelieu, 
within  two  minutes  walk  of  the  Bourse, 
the  Hotel  and  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre, 
and  on  the  natural  nnite  for  &e  pedestrian 
from  either  of  these  points  to  the  splendid 
Boulevarda.  As  the  uncertainties  of  the 
jewelry  establishments  in  the  Palais  Royal 
are  proverbial,  no  American,  anxious  to 
invest  in  the  riches  of  the  world's  diamond 
mart,  needs  more  than  this  suggestion  of 
the  locality  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  the  details 
of  the  thousand  places  within  the  walls  of 
Paris  that  might  be  visited  with  interest 
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by  those  in  search  of  knowledge  and  amuae- 
menL 

Most  travelers  will  be  anxious  tar  a 
presentation  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  tbeir 
majesties,  but  witnessing  the  magnificent 
state  apoirtments  in  all  their  brilliancy, 
filled  with  the  wealth,  intf^Pect,  and  nobil- 
ity of  Europe,  as  all  persons  presented 
attend  the  state  ball  on  the  same  evening. 

There  are  usually  three  presentations 
every  winter,  about  two  weeks  apart,  the 
first  taking  place  early  in  Januaiy.     It  is 
much  more  difficult  now  than  formerly  to 
obtain  cards  to  attend  the  presentations  and 
balls,  as  the  privilege  was  often  abused, 
and  persons  were  presented  to  whom  we 
would  not  accord  invitations  to  our  own 
houses.     This  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  all  noble  in  our  country,  politically 
speaking,  consequently  all  eligible  to  a 
presentation.     Citizens  of  other  nations 
are  only  eligible  who  have  been  presented 
to  their  sovereigns,  and  as  only  those  of 
high  rank  can  be  presented,  the  number 
is  consequently  limited ;  and  our  minister 
has  oftentimes  presented  more  Americana 
on  the  same  evening  than  all  the  other 
ministers  together.    The  Emperor  has  re-> 
cently  given  instructions  that  the  number 
must  be  mnch  curtailed  and  more  select, 
and  as  our  veiy  able  and  obliging  minister. 
General  Dix,  has  refused  to  make  any  se- 
lection, wishing  to  treat  all  citizens  alike, 
the  grand  chamberlain  receives  a  full  list 
of  applicants  which  General  Dix  sends  in, 
and  from  it  makes  his  own  selection.   The 
list  is  generally  reduced  one  half.     The 
first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  call  on  our 
minister  and  make  known  your  wishes. 
Then   proceed  to   Mr.  Woodman's,  No. 
22  Chaossee  d'Antin,  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  American  and  English  tailM*- 
ing  profession  in  Paris,  who  will  either  fit 
you  with  an  elegant  court-suit  for  the  oc- 
casion, at  the  cost  of  70  firancs,  or  make 
you  one.     He  has  many  splendid  suits  of 
all  sizes.     The  costume  consists  of  dress- 
boots,  black  or  bufiT  pantaloons,  with  gold 
stripes  down  the  sides,  blue  cloth  dress- 
coat,  trimmed  with  gold  and  velvet,  buff 
vest,  white   cravat,  chapean,  and  dress 
sword :  light  straw-colored  gloves  are  the 
most  eflPective.     Ladies  in  ftiU  evening 
dress.    Your  carriage,  with  ooachman  and 
footaiaUf  will  cost  86  francs. 
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Ton  enter  by  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries, 
at  the  door  to  the  left  of  the  Pavilion  de 
I'Horloge,  and^  after  depositing  your  coats, 
doaks,  etc.,  on  the  ground  floor,  yon  as- 
cend the  magnificent  EsoaUer  d'ffoimeWj 
vlth  its  gorgeoos  ceiling,  its  balnstrado  of 
bronze  and  polished  steel,  the  landings  and 
doorways  beii^  ornamented  by  soldiera 
of  the  cent>garde,  or  emperor*s  body-guard, 
vho  appear  to  be  standing  on  high  stools, 
their  steel  armor  and  helmets  rising  far 
above  the  heads  of  the  visitors.  (These 
men  are  of  immense  size.  None  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  corps  unless  over  six  feet 
high,  and  many  of  them  are  seven  feet  five 
inches.)  After  delivering  your  ticket  at 
the  top  of  the  stairway,  yon  pass  through 
a  gjillery  which  runs  round  the  eactilier 
into  a  small  but  elegant  room,  where  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  be  presoited,  with 
the  different  ministers,  assemble;  from 
tiwre  yon  are  ushered  into  the  Salle  d^At- 
tente,  and  arranged,  each  delegation  head- 
ed by  Its  respective  representative,  in  a 
efrele.  After  waiting  some  time,  to  give 
snificient  importance  to  the  event,  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  are  announced  with 
**  L'Empereur,  TEmpereur  ;*'  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  imperial  princesses,  maids 
of  honor,  and  court  The  embassador  of 
tlie  first  delegation  takes  the  Emperor 
down  Uie  line,  presenting  each  of  his  coun- 
trymen or  women  individually,  hands  him 
over  to  the  embassador  of  the  next  dele- 
gation, and  returns  for  the  Empress,  going 
tfironi^  the  same  programme.  After  they 
have  bodi  made  the  circuit,  they  proceed 
iBto  the  next  room  (the  ballroom),  where, 
after  thev  have  seated  themselves  on  a 
raised  dais,  the  dancing  commences  imme- 
diately before  them,  and  the  presentation 
is  over.  You  can  then  circulate  from  one 
end  of  this  magnificent  suite  of  apartments 
to  the  other.  The  ball  is  sometimes  open- 
ed by  the  Emperor.  He  generally,  how- 
ever, remains  seated  until  twelve  o'clock, 
when  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  all  the 
oevirt,  together  with  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  body,  proceed  to  the  supper- 
room,  from  whence,  at  about  one  o'clock, 
he  retires,  and  is  seen  no  more  that  even- 
ing. At  half  past  one  the  guests  proceed 
to  sapper.  For  the  accommodation,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  wish  rel^hments  ear- 
lier in  the  evening,  the  apartment  to  the 
left  of  the  sntecbiunber,  which  you  enter 


from  the  Escalier  d'Honneur,  is  kept  open 
as  a  buffet  all  the  evening.  The  apart- 
ments used  on  these  occasions  are  eight  in 
number :  first,  the  buffet ;  then  the  Salle 
de  la  Paix^  with  its  immense  chandeliers 
and  mirrors,  which  is  used  for  dancing; 
then  the  SaUe  des  Marichaux,  with  its  mag- 
nificent ceiling,  its  colossal  cilryatides,  its 
portraits  of  distinguished  marshals  and 
generals,  its  furniture,  and  curtains  of 
green,  gold,  and  velvet,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  and  princesses  of  the 
imperial  family  are  seated,  surrounded  by 
the  court,  high  officers  of  the  empire,  and 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  corps  dip- 
lomatique. This  saloon  is  also  used  for 
dancing.  Next,  the  Salon  Blanc,  used  for 
a  cardroom.  The  furniture  is  green  silk, 
damask,  and  gold,  and  the  Gobelin  carpets 
of  this  and  the  next  room  cost  $200,000. 
The  next  saloon  (Salon  d'ApoUon)  is  equal- 
ly as  magnificent  as  the  last ;  contains  a 
fine  painting,  by  Mignard,  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses.  Then  comes  the  Salle  du 
Tr$ne,  or  Throne  Room,  the  hangings  of 
which  are  of  dark  red  velvet  and  gold,  of 
the  most  surpassing  richness.  The  throne, 
which  fiices  the  windows,  is  surmounted  by 
a  canopy  of  dark  red  velvet.  The  drapery 
is  studded  with  bees  of  gold,  and  back  of 
the  two  chairs  which  sit  on  the  platform 
the  imperial  coat  of  arms  may  be  seen  em- 
broidered in  gold.  The  platform  is  reached 
by  three  semicircular  steps.  Then  comes 
the  SaJUm  LowU  XIV,,  fiimished  with  red 
damask  and  gold:  here  are  fine  paintings 
by  Mignard,  reprventing  Ix>uis  XIV.  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  children,  Louis  in 
his  seventieth  year,  and  Louis  presenting 
his  grandson,  Philip  V.,  to  the  Spanish  no- 
bles. The  Galerie  de  Diane^  an  immense 
hall  180  feet  long,  which  contains  numer- 
ous fine  paintings  by  Mignard,  is  used  as 
a  supper-room,  and  is  the  last  of  the  suite. 
When  these  most  gorgeous  apartments  are 
filled  with  two  thousand  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, adorned  and  decorated  with  all  the 
splendor  that  taste  can  conceive  or  wealth 
command,  one  can  form  a  fiiint  idea  of  the 
picturesque  effect. 

As  nearly  every  lady  who  expects  to  be 
presented  purchases  something  new  in  the 
shape  of  laces  and  jewelry,  we  wish  to  rec- 
ommend her  to  wholesale  houses  of  the 
I  first  standing  in  P&ris,  where  she  can  buy 
I  at  ftshokaoie  prices.    For  laces  or  India 
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fthawlB,  the  Compagme  da  Inde$,  who  man- 
ufacture their  own  laces  fh>m  their  own 
defligns,  and  who  keep  two  French  agents 
permanently  in  India,  one  at  Kachmyr, 
the  other  at  Umritsur.  This  situation  as- 
sures them  the  direct  provision  and  the 
first  of  all  the  new  styles,  makes  them 
ready  to  profit  by  all  favorable  variations 
in  the  market  and  by  advantageous  occa- 
sions, and  gives  them  also  the  choice  of  the 
beat  patterns,  which  they  obtain  exclu- 
sively. 

We  may  well  say  that  neariy  all  tiie 
purchase  of  India  shawls,  whether  at  whole- 
sale or  retail,  is  now  concentrated  in  this 
house,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  assort- 
ments and  prices,  and  also  of  the  perfection 
with  which  the  shawls  are  finished. 

These  Cachemixes  are  made  in  pieces  in 
India,  with  the  seams  badly  Joined,  incom- 
plete designs,  are  badly  put  together, 
creased  and  puckered  in  the  tissue,  etc. 
The  Ck>mpagnie  des  Indes  have  made  it  a 
specialty,  a  particular  art,  to  correct  those 
faults,  and  to  give  to  the  Indian  Oache- 
mire  all  the  perfection  which  an  industry 
of  such  high  taste  requires. 

The  Compagnie  des  Indes  possess,  also, 
four  manufactories  of  laces :  at  Alen^on, 
at  Caen,  at  Bayeuz,  and  at  Brussels.  In 
this  last  city,  the  great  centre  of  all  the  fiib- 
rication  of  laces  in  Bel^iam,  where  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  Compagnie  des  Indes 
have  possessed  an  extensive  manu6»ctory, 
a  new  house  of  sale  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished by  Messrs.  Verdi  Delisle  Fr.  & 
Co.,  directors  of  this  establishment,  in  the 
finest  part  of  the  city,  the  Rue  de  la  R4- 
gence,  opposite  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Brabant. 

The  jury  of  tiie  Paris  Exposition  of  1867 
gave  the  golden  medal  and  tlie  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  to  the  chief  of  this 
house,  with  this  mention  in  the  Afaniieur: 
**  Exceptional  superiority  in  the  fabricaUon 
oflacee.  *  *  It  is  known  tliat  to  obtain  these 
rare  distinctions  great  fineness  and  great 
finish  in  the  work  do  not  suffice,  for  these 
can  be  reached  by  any  fabricator,  and  is 
merely  a  matter  of  money ;  what  the  jury 
particularly  rewards  is  the  superiority  of 
design,  the  artistical  perfection  of  the 
work,  the  invention,  the  progress. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
house,  and  what  chiefly  recommends  it  to 
us,  is  the  periect  security  for  the  porchaaer, 
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the  prices  being  really  fixed  and  marked 
in  characters  that  are  known. 

For  shirts,  and  every  article  used  by 
gentlemen  in  the  famishing  line,  Christy, 
No.  200  Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  well  spoken  of. 

John  Munroe  &  Co.,  American  Bank- 
ers, 6  Rae  Scribe,  is  a  most  central  and 
convenient  position  for  a^  strangers,  all 
the  members  of  which  firm  are  Americans. 
Their  New  York  branch,  8  Wall  St.  (under 
the  same  firm),  issue  letten  of  credit  for 
traveling  purposes,  extending  to  every  de- 
sirable place  in  Europe. 

Experience  only  can  convince  our  coun- 
trymen of  the  many  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  being  in  correspondence  with 
American  banken,  fully  acquainted  with 
the  movements  of  the  Atlantic  steamers, 
the  residences  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
abroad,  the  American  phyricians,  etc.,  etc. ; 
for,  in  a  strange  land,  stnngen  an  obliged 
to  apply  to  and  advise  with  their  banken 
for  a  thousand  things  affecting  their  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  interest,  and  wei, 
with  thousands  of  othera,  can  readily  testi- 
fy to  the  readiness  with  which  Messrs.  J. 
M.  &  Co.  answer  all  such  eaUs  from  their 
oountrjrmen.  In  the  same  building  with 
Messrs.  John  Munroe  &  Co.  (5  Rue  Scribe), 
the  house  of  Henry  CcqH  have  opened  a 
branch  of  their  Geneva  establishment, 
where  Swiss  watches,  which  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  manufactured,  may  be  bought 
at  Geneva  prices,  with  all  other  articles  of 
fashionable  jewelry.  This  establishment 
is  of  world-wide  notoriety. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calUng  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  spacious  and 
commodious  banking  offices  of  James  W. 
Tucker  ft  Co.,  st  Nos.  8  and  6  Rue  Scribe, 
on  the  ground  floor.  A  long  residence  in 
Paris  has  fUly  acquainted  these  gentle 
men,  both  Americans,  with  the  wants  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  coming  abroad, 
and  with  the  best  means  of  supplying  such 
wants,  while  their  extensive  establiah- 
ment,  divided  into  eighteen  rooms,  and 
fitted  expressly  for  the  different  branefaee 
of  their  banking,  and  American,  and  steam- 
er business,  for  correspondence  and  reading 
rooms,  offers  every  fiuility  for  the  variety 
of  business  which  they  have  to  transact. 
The  distribution  of  their  offices  is  most  con* 
venient,  and  the  ornamentation  is  in  the 
true  American  s^le,  whfle  their  post-office 
assigns  a  sepante  letter-box  to  each  per- 
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MD  having  letters  addxesfled  to  their  care. 
The  members  of  the  American  Commission 
iMdd  their  meetings  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
J.W.T.&Co. 

MettTk  Bowles,  Brothers,  &  Co.'s  Bank- 
ing and  Commission  House,  No.  24  Bne  de 
U  Faix,  is  well  known  to  travelers.  It  is 
Mndncted,  in  the  banking  department, 
vpoo  American  principles.  This  house  re- 
eeives  deposits  without  charging  commis- 
8ioo,  which  is.  a  rare  thing  in  Europe. 
They  iasoe  an  American  weekly  financial 
ciiciilar,  the  only  one  published  on  the  Con- 
tiaeat  In  addition  to  their  well-supplied 
Rsding-room,  which  is  gratuitous,  they 
oSet  to  their  customers  the  facility  for  de- 
poiiting  in  carefiil  hands  all  such  articles 
of  valoe  and  bulk  as  would  be  inconvenient 
and  nnsafe  to  carry  about  the  country.  Rue 
de  U  Pais  is  one  of  the  most  central  posi- 
I  tioDs in  Paris,and  is  the  grand  thoxouglifiire 
I  between  Ae  boulevards  and  the  palace  of 
the  Toikries  and  Champs  £lys6es. 

One  of  the  best  dressmakers  in  Paris  is 
Ibdame  Depret,  No.  11  Rue  de  Grammont; 
she  has  remariuible  taste  in  designing  nice 
nhes,  and  her  fitting  is  very  highly  spoken 
of. 

Maison  an  Bon  March6,  in  the  Rue  de 
Bse,  b  one  of  the  best  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Gennain.  It  is  well  known  for  its  large 
Mnrtment  of  ladies'  dress  goods  of  every 
description,  and  for  the  moderate  prices 
which  its  name  indkates. 

There  are  many  persons  who  come  to 
Paris  to  learn  French,  and  a  great  deal  of 
theirpii^^ress  most  necessarily  depend  upon 
•  good  teacher.  To  those  who  would  learn 
the  language  thoroughly  and  rapidly,  we 
noommend  Mr.  A.  Cauvet,  No.  8  Rue  Cas- 
tiglione  (near  the  Tnileries),  who  possesses 
v^eal  ability  In  his  profession :  he  is  a  quick 
I'Bacber,  and  his  terms  are  moderate. 

A  good  singing  teacher  will  be  found  in 
^  penon  of  Professor  Bellini,  who  is  not 
only  a  teacher,  but  composer;  his  residence 
is  No.  86  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

To  those  who  wish  to  place  their  sons 
hi  a  first-dass  school,  adapted  to  youths  of 
from  8  to  18  years  of  age,  we  can  thorough- 
ly recommend  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Arthur,  No.  42  Boulevard  d'Ar- 
gm9on,  Nenilly,  offering  advantages  rare- 
ly met  with  on  the  Continent. 

Dr.  Tbkny  Mieg,  residence  No.  7  Boule- 


vard Houseman,  English  physician  to  the 
Grand  Hotel,  and  Accoucheur,  is  highly 
spoken  of. 

Mr.  Hartwick,  No.  890  Rue  St.  Honor6^ 
is  considered  a  very  good  dentist. 

Robert  Cumberland,  an  English  tailor 
and  riding-habit  maker,  No.  8  Rue  Scribe, 
has  a  fine  assortment  of  English  and  French 
goods.  Mr.  Cumberland  is  celebrated  for 
his  accuracy  in  fitting,  and  suits  all  tastes 
as  to  style. 

The  Concert  Arban  (formerly  Concert 
Musard),  Champs  Ely86es,  an  agreeable 
resort  of  the  fashionable  world  on  a  sum- 
mer evening,  is  situated  behind  the  Exhi- 
bition building  of  1858,  near  the  Pont  des 
Invalides.  Any  one  wishing  to  hear  really 
good  instrumental  music  should  not  fiul  to 
pay  this  "  open-air  concerti'  a  visit.  En- 
trance 2  francs. 

Lovers  of  genuine  pure  Vienna  beer 
(which  is  probably  the  most  healthy  in  the 
world)  will  find  that  article  both  at  whole- 
sale and  retail  at  M.  Fanta's,  4  Rue  Hal6- 
vy,  opposite  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  F.  re- 
ceives his  beer  direct  from  Vienna  every 
day. 

Families  in  need  of  good  couriers  will 
find  among  the  Paris  Society  of  Continental 
Couriers  some  of  the  best  and  most  respon- 
sible men  in  Europe.  Each  member  of 
this  really  good  society  is  responsible  for 
the  integrity  of  his  fellow-members.  The 
society's  office  is  8  Rue  d' Alger.  George 
Smith,  14  Rue  Castiglione,  has  been  sex- 
ton to  the  American  Chapel  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  house  and  general  agent, 
and  Americans  arriving  at  Paris  will  do 
well  to  call  on  him. 

A  limited  number  of  couriers,  whom  long 
travel  have  rendered  proficient  in  their 
duties,  and  in  whom  the  utmost  confidence 
may  be  placed,  may  be  heard  firom  by  ad- 
dressing William  Knapp,  No.  4  Rue  Mon- 
thabor,  Paris. 

For  shirts,  gloves,  cravats— in  fact,  ev- 
ery thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  gentle- 
men's furnishing  goods,  the  Mcuton  Le  tire, 
under  the  Grand  Hdtel,  on  the  Boulevard 
de  Capucin,  is  one  of  the  best  establish- 
ments in  Paris. 

Travelers  in  want  of  legal  advice  will 
find  in  Mr.  Algernon  Jones,  No.  12  Rue 
Caumart^n,  a  trustworthy  adviser.  M.  J. 
is  a  member  of  the  Paris  bar. 
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VERSAILLES. 

The  most  interesting  town  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris  is  decidedly  tliat  of  VenaiUeB. 
It  lies  twelve  miles  southwest  of  the  capi- 
tal. Cars  leave  every  hour  for  this  en- 
chanting place ;  but  if  a  party  intend  vis- 
iting it,  we  should  most  decidedly  advise 
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taking  a  carriage,  and  starting  very  early 
in  the  morning,  visiting  the  palace  and 
grounds,  and  dining  at  the  Hotel  dn  Res- 
ervoir or  Hotel  de  France,  and  returning 
in  the  evening.  The  Hotel  de  France 
serves  a  first-rate  dinner,  and  the  wmes 
are  remarkably  good.  Previous  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Versailles  was  used 
aa  a  hantini;-station.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy  that  monarch 
became  tired  of  St.  Germains,  then  the 
residence  of  the  court,  and  determined  to 
build  a  palace  that  would  command  the 
admiration  of  Europe.  The  works  were 
commenced  in  1660.  The  architect  Levan 
was  the  designer.  Le  Notre  was  employ- 
ed to  lay  out  the  gardens  and  grounds,  and 
Le  Brun  to  paint  the  apartments.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  suiRcient  room,  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  country  to  an  extent  of 
sixty  miles  in  circumference  was  pur- 
chased ;  hills  were  leveled  or  elevated,  and 
valleys  excavated  or  filled  up ;  to  perfect 
the  landscape,  water  was  brought  firom  an 
immense  distance  to  supply  the  reservoirs 
and  fountains.  The  actual  expense  of  the 
whole  of  this  stupendous  undertaking  was 
over  two  hundred  miUiom  qfdoUart!  The 
whole  court  removed  here  in  1681,  and  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  different  monarchs 
up  to  1789.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
enormous  amount  first  expended,  and  that 
required  to  keep  up  such  a  court,  impover- 
ished the  country,  and  was  the  principal 
cause  of  tlie  first  revolution  in  1789.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  population  of  Versaillea 
was  over  100,000;  now  it  scarcely  num- 
bers 80,000.  The  number  of  persons,  how- 
ever, who  visit  the  town  on  Sundays  and 
f&te-days,  when  the  Grandes  Eaui  or  Pe- 
tiiet  Emu  play,  is  very  large. 

Versailles  is  divided  into  two  quarters. 
Quarter  St.  Louu  and  Quarter  N6tre  Dame^ 
The  former  is  noticed  for  its  splendid  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Louis ;  the  latter  for  its 
fine  church,  streets,  and  splendid  edifices ; 
also  an  excellent  statue  of  General  Hoche, 
in  Place  Hoche.  As  the  visitor  approaches 
the  palace,  his  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
magnificent  Plact  d'Annea,  On  the  east- 
em  side  are  situated  the  cavalry  bairacks, 
formerly  the  king's  stables.  They  are 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  inclosed  by  iron 
railing.  From  the  Place  d'Armes  we  as- 
cend directly  to  the  main  buildings.  As 
seen  from  the  court,  the  palaoe  appears  an 
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mtifeate  and  intemiiiiAble  mass  of  baild- 
ings.  It  ifl  almost  impossible  to  describe 
tlM  splendor  of  the  palace  and  its  depend- 
endo.  We  shall  merely  mention  the  prin- 
ctpal  portions  of  this  magnificent  structure, 
leferring  the  reader  to  GaHgnamfB  Gtade, 
«r  a  worlc  written  by  M.  Gavard,  entitled 
TkelhUaeeofVergmOei. 

After  passing  from  the  eastern  to  the 
vcstem  or  garden  front,  yon  begin  to  ap- 
pndate  the  vastness  of  the  whole  struc- 
tm.  The  western  facade  is  nearly  six- 
teen hvndrsd  ftet,  or  over  one  quarter  of  a 
Bile  in  length.  This  great  fa^e  is 
broken  by  a  central  projection  of  800  feet 
front,  th»  whole  relieved  by  numerous  por- 
ticoes, statues,  and  columns.  The  trav- 
eler is  astonished  with  the  countless  groups 
«f  statuary  which  adorn  the  avenues,  and 
tlw  numerous  fountains  that  meet  him 
OB  every  han4-  At  all  the  angles  are 
beautiftil  vases  in  white  marble.  Imme- 
<iiately  in  front  of  the  central  projection 
lies  the  Parterre  d'EaiL,  consisting  of  two 
eUoag  basins  snirounded  by  twenty-four 
bnose  groups.  From  the  centra  of  each 
rise  Jets  of  water  in  the  shape  of  a  basket. 
Opposite  the  soathern  wing  of  the  palace  is 
Ae  Parterre  du  Midi,  containing  two  ba- 
iins  of  white  marble.  On  the  side  nearest 
tile  palace  is  situated  a  bronze  statue  of 
Nspoleon. 

La  petite  Orangeries  below  the  level  of 
die  terrace,  contains  the  equestrian  statue 
of  tile  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, who  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
and  Idlled.  Close  by  stands  the  celebrated 
ennge4ree  which  was  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon.  Leonora, 
▼ife  of  Charles  III.,  king  of  Navarre, 
planted  it  in  1421 ;  it  has  now  been  flour- 
iihing  upward  of  440  years,  and  is  still  in 
the  hei^t  of  its  vigor.  In  front  of  the 
vorthem  wini;  of  the  palace  lies  the  Par- 
ffrrt  At  Ntn-d,  It  is  separated  from  the 
Parterre  d*Eai»  by  a  wall,  ornamented  by 
bnnxe  vases  cast  by  Du  val.  The  terrace  is 
•domed  with  flower-beds  and  two  fountains, 
that  of  the  Crmens  and  the  Pyramide ;  the 
fint  so  called  from  the  water  issuing  from 
erowBs  of  lanrel ;  the  last,  from  the  basins 
rising  one  above  the  other  in  a  pyramidal 
form.  Below  the  basin  of  the  Pyramide 
are  the  Batlu  ofDianOy  the  centre  of  which 
represents  the  nvmplu  of  Diana  at  liath. 
North  of  this  bath  lie  the  basins  De  Nep- 


iwne  and  Du  Dragon.  The  former  is  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  fountain  at  Ver- 
sailles. It  cost  over  $300,000;  it  is  only 
played  on  state  occasions,  as  the  expense 
is  over  $2000  for  ever}'  occasion.  The 
small  fountains  play  every  other  Sunday ; 
when  the  large  ones  play,  it  is  announced 
in  the  French  journals. 

Returning  again  by  the  Parterre  du 
Nord,  we  arrive  at  the  Bassine  LcUone,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
palace.  North  of  this  fountain  are  two 
flower-gardens,  each  adorned  with  a  fount- 
ain. Then  comes  a  lawn,  called  "TVipM 
Vert,"  which  extends  from  the  Bassin  La- 
tone  to  the  Bassin  d'Apollon,  the  lar^^est, 
next  to  that  of  Neptune,  at  Versailles.  The 
God  of  Day  is  here  represented  drawn  by 
four  horses,  surrounded  by  dolphins,  tri- 
tons,  and  sea-monsters.  Within  the  grounds 
are  lakes  embowered  in  groves,  where  float 
beautiful  boats  and  little  ships. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  park  we  perceive 
the  beautiful  villa,  Le  Grctnd  Trianon,  built 
for  Madam  de  Maintenon,  a  favorite  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XIV.  In  one  of  the  saloons, 
the  Galerie  du  Palais,  formerly  occupied 
as  the  dining-room  of  Louis  Philippe,  are 
some  very  beautiful  paintings,  by  Boucher, 
Bidault,  Thomas,  and  Roger.  The  apart- 
ments formerly  occupied  by  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Nemours,  and  before  them  by 
Napoleon  I.,  are  very  splendid.  They 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria during  her  proposed  visit  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. In  the'  Cabinet  de  la  Heine,  which  is 
most  richly  furnished,  we  see  the  same  bed 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Josephine. 
This  villa  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Louis 
XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  I^uis  XVI. ;  also  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  decorations  of  all  the 
apartments  are  very  rich  and  splendid,  and 
they  abound  in  valuable  paintings  and 
choice  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  grounds 
and  gardens  are  laid  out  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Versailles.  The  traveler,  on  his 
way  to  visit  the  Petit  Trianon,  will  pass 
the  building  where  the  state  carriages  are 
kept.  Here  may  be  seen  four  sledges 
owned  by  Louis  XIV. ;  the  carriage  used 
by  Napoleon  as  First  Consul;  the  one 
used  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  XII., 
which  is  the  same  used  by  the  present  Em- 
peror, being  newly  decorated  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  also  the  one  used  for  the  baptism  of 
the  King  of  Rome,  the  baptism  of  Prince 
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Eagene,  and  the  marriage  of  the  present 
Empress. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Peiii  TWanoM. 
This  mansion  was  built  by  Lonis  XV.  for 
his  mistress,  Madam  du  Bairi :  the  build- 
ing is  only  70  feet  square.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a  dnwing-ioom,  dining-room,  bil- 
liard-room, boudoir,  bedchamb^,  dressing- 
room,  and  antecliainber ;  the  seoond  floor 
is  used  for  domestics.  In  the  garden  is  a 
beautiful  little  theatre  fonmerlj  used  by 
the  court ;  also  a  Swiss  cottage  erected  by 
Marie  Antoinette.  Both  the  Trianons  maj 
be  seen  every  daj'  except  Friday.  A  smaU 
fee  is  expected,  especially  on  showing  the 
state  carriages. 

We  now  return  to  the  Ptdctee,  At  the 
entrance,  near  the  chapel,  is  an  oflke  where 
guides  may  be  hired  for  one  fk'anc  an  hour. 
We  must  heartily  recommend  them,  even 
if  you  have  your  courier,  as  much  time 
may  be  saved  in  using  their  services.  The 
palace  is  open  every  day  except  Mondays. 
Among  Uie  many  historical  collections  con- 
tained in  this  immense  palace,  we  will  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  principaL  In  the 
gallery  of  statuary,  the  most  interesting  is 
the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  the  late  Prin- 
cess Maria,  duchess  of  WOrtemberg;  also 
one  in  white  marble,  by  Pradier,  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans.  In  the  SaUe  de  C(mUa$^ 
ime  is  a  splendid  picture,  the  Taking  of 
Constantinople,  by  Horace  Yemet ;  the 
Surprise  of  Abdel  Kader's  Smala,  by  the 
same  artist;  also  many  scenes  from  the 
Crimean  War,  including  the  storming  of 
Malakoff  and  Sevastopol.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  north  wing  we  find  the  8aih  de 
rOpera^  properly  decorated  with  mirrors 
and  chandeliers.  Attached  to  the  Royal 
box  of  the  theatre  is  the  Foyer  du  Hoi, 
where  the  court  generally  partook  of  re- 
freshments between  the  acts.  At  the  ball 
given  to  Queen  Victoria  during  her  visit 
in  1855,  the  pit  of  the  theatre  was  boarded 
over,  and  400  hundred  guests  sat  down  to 
supper.  The  royal  party,  composed  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  Ptince  Napoleon  and 
his  sister  the  Princess  Mathilde,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  sister  the  Princess  Ro3ral 
—now  wife  of  Prince  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia — and  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  sat 
down  in  the  Emperor's  box. 

Clqee  to  the  theatre  is  a  gallery  contain- 
ing statues  and  busts  of  the  principal  por- 
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Bonages  of  Frande  op  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Adjoining  is  tlie 
SaUe  det  Croisadeg,  containing  pictures  of 
battles  fought  in  the  Holy  Land  during 
the  Crusades;  also  monumental  tombs  of 
grand  masters  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  In  one  of  the  rooma  are  the 
cedar  gates  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Knigfata 
of  St.  John  in  the  island  of  Rhodes :  they 
were  presented  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
by  Saltan  Mahmoud  in  1886.  Asoending 
to  the  attic  story,  we  find  a  room  contain- 
ing portraits  of  the  oelebmted  liteimry  men 
of  France :  opposite  are  a  number  of  rooms 
oontaining  historical  portraits,  coins,  med- 
als, etc. 

Descending  again  to  the  gallery  of  the 
reign  of  Loids  Philippe,  containing  histor- 
ical pahitings  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1880, 
we  now  enter  hito  the  Gremdt  Appeals 
mentt,  which  occupy  the  wjiole  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  central  projection  facing  the 
garden.  Those  on  tiiie  north  were  occu- 
pied by  the  king,  those  on  tlie  sonth  by 
the  queen.  They  are  all  ornamented 
with  paintings  illustntive  of  Uie  life  of 
Lonis  XIV.  Nearly  adjoining  an  the 
SaUe  dee  Etate  GtfUrmtXy  the  Saile  de 
rAbondanee^  Sedan  de  Venue ;  the  last  con- 
tains tlie  Three  Graces  by  Pradier;  the 
8ahn  de  Diane,  in  which  tiiere  is  a  hand- 
some portrait  of  Maida  Theresa  of  Austria. 
Next  is  the  Salon  de  Mtsre,  formerly  used 
as  a  ballroom :  adjoining  this  is  the  Sedan 
de  Mercure :  it  has  a  beautiftd  ceiling,  paint- 
ed by  Philippe  of  Champagne,  and  was 
once  occupied  as  the  state  bedroom.  Next 
is  tiie  Throne-roomy  or  Sedan  d'ApoUan,  On 
the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to 
the  Emperor  in  1856,  this  saloon  was  used 
as  the  ballroom,  and  was  most  brilliantly 
illuminated.  The  Emperor  opened  the  ball 
with  Queen  Victoria  in  a  quadrille. 

We  now  pass  through  the  Salon  de  la 
Guerre  and  Salon  de  la  Paix  into  one  of 
the  most  splendid  rooms  ii^  the  world,  the 
Grande  GeUerie  de  Lome  XIV,,  measnrins 
242  feet  in  length,  48  feet  high,  and  86  feet 
broad.  The  ceiling  is  beautifhlly  deooTA- 
ted  by  Le  Brun ;  the  walls  are  ornament- 
ed with  Corinthian  pilasters  of  redmar* 
ble ;  in  the  niches  are  statues  of  V«ras  and 
Adonis,  Mercury  and  Minerva.  To  the 
left  of  this  hall  lie  the  prwate  apathneutM 
and  the  reeented  eqMuimenie  of  the  kinfc- 
From  the  window  of  one  of  these  ^wrt- 
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aMOts— CbAiM<  det  Ckane$  the  royal  fam- 
ily ninallj  aat  to  see  the  hontora  return 
finna  the  chase,  and  the  game  coonted  in 
the  eoor  dee  ceifs  below.  The  door  ad- 
johung  this  window  is  the  one  which  ad- 
■itted  Kadam  dn  fiarri  from  her  apart- 
■ents  above  to  the  chamber  of  Louis  XV. 
One  of  the  meet  beaotifid  xooma,  in  fact, 
the  gem  of  the  palace,  is  the  sleeping- 
ctoSber  of  Loiaia  XI V. :  the  bed  on  which 
the  great  king  died  is  still  here.  The 
valis  are  adorned  with  portraits  of  difier- 
«t  members  of  the  royal  ikmilj,  and  tkie 
edimg  covered  with  a  painting,  by  Paul 
Teronese,  taken  from  the  Doge's  palace  at 
YcBice  by  Napoleon  I.  This  room  also 
contaioa  a  copy  of  the  crown  of  Charle- 


Fueing  tinoai^  a  very  beautifbl  room, 
esUed  the  Salon  de  la  Pais,  we  enter  the 
dm&er  h  Coueker  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
This  room  waa  snooessively  occupied  by 
the  thne  Marias :  Mana  Theresa,  queen 
of  Loais  XrV.,  Karia  Lecxinska,  queen  of 
Loois  XV.,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  queen 
•f  Louis  XYI.  The  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  waa  asleep  in  this  room  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  October,  1789,  when  the 
nob  burst  into  tiie  palace.  She  made  her 
eacqie  tliroagh  a  small  corridor  leading  to 
the  gnnd  antechamber  of  the  king.  In 
this  room  she  gave  birth  to  the  Duchess 
d'AngouUme.  The  queen's  state  apart- 
ments end  with  tlie  SaiondtOrande  Couveri 
deh  Heme  End  ib»  Salle  dee  Valets  de  pied 
^laSeim ;  the  last  made  notorious  as  be- 
hig  the  apo^  on  which  tlie  queen's  guards 
were  butchered. 

leading*  fkom  the  escalier  de  marbre — 
which  is  considered  the  most  magnificent 
hi  France— is  the  Salle  da  Saere.  This 
nloon  contains  David's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Cotonation  of  Napoleon,  for  which 
he  received  $20,000.  It  also  contains,  in 
addition  to  several  other  valuable  paint- 
ingB,  Napoleon's  Distribution  of  the  E»- 
8^  to  the  Legions.  After  passing  through 
two  small  rooms,  which  were  formerly  the 
diapel  of  Lonia  XIII.,  or  on  the  site  of  the 
di^el,  we  enter  one  of  the  most  interest- 
Bg  saloons  of  the  palace:  it  is  called  ^S^iAe 
de  I7S2,  and  contains  porttaite  of  all  the 
kooes  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  repre- 
senting many  as  before  and  after  the  es- 
^Ushment  of  the  Empire.  In  passing 
fton  the  Salle  de  1782  to  the  BOuthem 


wing  of  the  palace,  we  notice  in  the  Esca- 
lier des  Princes  three  fine  marble  statues, 
one  of  Napoleon  I.,  one  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  one  of  Louis  XIY.  Descending  the 
stairs  we  enter  the  Salle  Napoleon,  con- 
taining statues  and  busts  of  the  Napoleon 
fiimily.  Then  follows  the  Gakrie  de  V  Em- 
pire, containing  pictorial  illustrations  of 
the  times  of  Napoleon  I.  In  passing  into 
a  gallery  which  runs  behind  the  last,  and 
which  contains  busto  of  all  the  celebrated 
generals  between  1789  and  1815,  we  see  a 
magnificent  marble  statue  of  General 
Hoche,  by  Milbomme. 

After  visiting  the  Graleries  des  Marines 
and  Galeries  des  Tombeaux,  we  enter  into 
the  Grande  Galerie  dee  Bataillee,  This 
splendid  gallery,  400  feet  long,  is  devoted 
to  pictures  representing  the  great  battles 
of  Fiance,  from  the  fifth  up  to  the  nine- 
teenth century :  here  may  be  seen  many 
of  the  works  of  Horace  Yemet,  Gerard, 
David,  and  many  other  of  France's  great- 
est artists.  Adjoining  is  the  iSo^eefe  1880, 
illustrating  the  principal  events  of  that 
revolution.  Immediately  behind  these 
rooms  is  an  immense  gallery  filled  with 
statues  and  busto  of  celebrated  personages. 

From  this  gallery  we  ascend  to  the  AU 
iique  du  Midi:  this  suite  of  rooms  is  de- 
voted to  historical  portraits.  In  the  4th 
room  Americans  will  recognize  portraite 
of  their  countrymen,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel 
Webster,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  James  K. 
Polk.  Next  to  this  gallery  we  have  a  veiy 
interesting  room,  containing  views  of  the 
RoffcU  Residences,  After  descending  the 
magnificent  Escalier  de  Marhre,  the  niches 
of  which  are  filled  with  busto  and  statues 
of  eminent  men,  we  enter  on  the  ground 
floor  a  series  of  fourteen  rooms,  devoted  to 
portraits  of  celebrated  warriors,  admirals, 
and  marshals  of  France.  From  here  we 
must  peep  into  the  Galerie  des  Rois  de 
France,  which  contains  the  portraits  of  all 
the  kings  of  France,  fh)m  Pharamond  to 
Louis  Philippe.  There  are  numerous 
smaller  apartments,  which,  if  the  visitor 
have  ample  time,  he  might  inspect ;  but  if 
he  have  but  one  day  to  **do"  Yersailles, 
he  will  now  feel  like  a4{ouming  to  the 
H6tol  de  France,  and  partaking  of  a  very 
excellent  dinner. 

FONTAINEBLEAU. 

Next  to  Yersailles  in  importance  b  the 
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handsome  town  of  FimtamibiUau,  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  deliciouB  spring  of 
water  found  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
over  one  thousand  years  since,  and  named 
by  the  thirsty  huntsmen  /Vrntotne  Belle 
Eau.  The  present  town,  containing  a  pop- 
ulation of  10,000  inhabitants,  owes  its 
formation  to  the  chateau  or  palace,-  which 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  royal  res- 
idences of  France.  The  town  is  situated 
about  forty-two  miles  southeast  from  Paris, 
and  may  be  reached  in  one  hour  and  f<nty 
minutes  by  the  Lyons  Railway.  Omni- 
buses are  at  the  station  to  convey  you  to 
the  town ;  but  to  see  the  scenery  of  the 
forest  a  carriage  must  be  employed,  and 
a  bargain  made  beforehand.  The  usual 
price  is,  for  carriages,  12  francs  per  day; 
saddle-horses,  6  f  . ;  donke3rs,  2  f . 

It  is  diflScult  to  fix  the  date  of  the  first 
royal  residence  here  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  It  is  certiun  that  Lofiis  YII. 
resided  here  in  the  12th  century.  The 
present  chateau  was  commenced  by  Fran- 
cis I.  in  the  16th  century.  It  was  repair- 
ed by  Henri  IV.,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 
Napoleon  I.  spent  $1,200,000 ;  and  in  1831 
Louis  Philippe  had  it  completely  restored 
at  an  enormous  expense.  It  has  been  the 
theatre  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  French  history.  Here  it  was 
that  Napoleon  signed  his  abdication  in  the 
presence  of  the  remnants  of  his  imperial 
guards.  The  divorce  between  the  Emper- 
or and  Josephine  was  pronounced  here. 
In  1812  Napoleon  retained  Pope  Pius  YII. 
captive  in  this  palace  for  the  space  of  eight- 
een months.  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain, 
who  was  dethroned  by  Napoleon,  was  de- 
tained a  captive  here  for  twenty-^our  days. 
Queen  Christine  of  Sweden  had  her  secre- 
tary, Monaldeschi,  assassinated  here  by  her 
orders.  In  1686  Louis  XIV.  here  signed 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
great  Cond6  died  here  at  the  age  of  66. 
Here,  in  1765,  the  only  son  of  Louis  XY. 
fiell  a  victim  to  poison. 

Although  the  palace  is  not  very  im- 
posing externally,  it  is  of  immense  ex- 
tent, inclosing  four  different  courts.  The 
principal  one,  formerly  known  as  the  Covr 
du  Chewd  Blcmc,  but  now  as  the  Cow  dea 
Adieux — so  called  trom  Napoleon,  in  the 
centre  of  this  court,  having  taken  leave  of 
the  remnant  of  his  Old  Guard,  who  had 
followed  him  throogh  all  adversity  up  to 
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the  time  he  took  his  departure  for  Elba. 
The  event  has  been  commemorated  by  the 
celebrated  picture  ^^Lfis  Adieux  des  Fon- 
tainebleau."  An  inscription  in  the  court 
also  records  the  affecting  scene. 

One  of  the  princqial  apartments  in  the 
palace  is  the  Galerie  de  Franfoit  /.  It  was 
built  in  1530  by  the  king  whose  name  it 
bears.  Its  ceiling  and  wainscoting  are  of 
oak,  covered  with  beautiful  gilded  sculp- 
tures. The  walls  are  frescoed,  and  sur- 
rounded with  bas-reliefs.  Next  follows 
the  Af^kXTtemaUs  des  Reine^-Merts,  These 
were  the  apartments  occupied  by  Pius  YIL 
while  detained  ^y  his  imperial  jailer ;  they 
are  beautifully  adorned  with  specimens  of 
Gobelin  tapestry.  They  comprise  the  St^^ 
Ion  d'AUeniey  Salle  de  Reception^  and  Chan^ 
bre  a  Coucher — ^this  last  was  the  nuptial 
chamber  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans;  Cabi- 
nU  dB  TcilcUe  and  Cabmet  de  Travail  de 
Piua  VIL;  this  last  leads  into  the  bed- 
chamber of  Anne  of  Austria.  This  room 
is  elaborately  carved  and  gilt;  it  is  the 
same  occupied  by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
when  he  visited  Francis  I.  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  this  room  that  Napoleon 
I.  tried  to  persuade  Pope  Pins  YII.  to  re- 
sign his  temporal  power. 

By  the  private  staircase  we  arrive  at  the 
private  apartments,  comprising  the  Ante- 
chambra,  Cabinet  Particulier^  Cabinet  du 
Secretaire^  Cabinet  de  TrawaUy  and  Salle  det 
Bains.  In  the  cabinet  particulier  the  Em- 
peror signed  his  abdication.  The  table 
upon  which  he  signed  it  is  now  coverQ<^ 
over  with  a  glass  case  to  protect  it  from 
the  sacrilegious  relic -hunter.  The  Salle 
du  Trdme  is  a  splendidly  decorated  apart- 
ment. From  the  ceiling  hangs  a  magnifi- 
cent lustre  of  rock-crystal,  worth  $25,000, 
It  also  contains  the  table  on  which  the  Mar- 
shals of  France  formerly  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  a  very  correct  portrait  of 
Louis  XIII.  by  Philippe  de  Champagne. 
Adjoining  the  throne-room  is  a  boudoir, 
formerly  oconpied  by  the  unfortunate  M»- 
rie  Antoinette.  The  ceiling  is  exquisitely 
painted  by  Barthel^my,  and  re|»esent8 
Aurora.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  may  be 
seen  the  cipher  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
window-fastenings  were  all  manufiictured 
by  her  husband,  Louis  XYI.  The  next 
room  was  her  duunbre  a  coueker;  it  haa 
been  successively  occupied  by  Maria  Louisa 
and  Maria  Am^ie. 
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The  most  magnificent  ftparfanent  in  the 
palace  is  the  SaiU  du  Bal,  or  Galerie  de 
Henri  II.  Eveiy  where  appears  the  cres- 
cent of  Diana  of  Poitiers  linked  with  that 
of  her  royal  lover.  The  ornaments  throngh- 
oot  are  most  imposing.  The  GcUerie  dea 
Colotmu,  corresponding  in  dimensions  to 
the  Sidle  da  Bal,  was  formerly  used  as  a 
dining-room.  The  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  celebrated  here  in  1837, 
when  it  was  ledecoiated  in  the  most  gor- 
geous manner. 

There  are  mimerous  other  scenes  in  the 
palaoe  well  worth  visiting,  such  as  HcUle  ofe 
Low  XIII.  J  that  celebrated  monarch  hay- 
ing been  bom  there,  Salle  des  Gardes^  etc, 
etc. ;  and  some  are  not  visible  without 
special  permission,  such  as  the  apartments 
of  Madam  de  Maintenon.  It  was  in  these 
apartments  that  the  Spanish  deputies  of- 
fered Louis  XIY.  ihe  crown  of  Spain  for 
his  grandson  Pliilip.  The  Appartements 
de  la  Nenve,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Princess  Borghese,  have  been  transformed 
into  a  beantifnl  little  theatre.  Les  Petita 
Jpparlements,  formerly  occupied  by  Maria 
Looisa :  in  one  of  these  rooms  is  an  in- 
soiptioin  pointing  out  the  place  where  the 
oniSsrtnnate  secretary  of  Queen  Christine 
of  Sweden  waa  murdered  by  order  of  his 
mistpesa.  It  is  also  necessary  to  procure 
a  special  permission  to  visit  the  library, 
which  is  well  worth  seeing.  A  fee  of 
about  2  francs  is  expected  by  the  person 
showing  the  palaoe. 

In  the  Fork  and  G<xrden$y  the  ^objects 
uoet  worthy  of  notice  are,  first,  VEtang^ 
or  great  pond,  femous  for  its  carp,  which 
are  of  enormous  size  and  great  age.  In 
tiie  middle  of  the  pond  is  a  beautiful  pavil- 
ion, constructed  by  Frsn^ois  I.  There  is  a 
caaal  130  feet  broad  and  4000  long,  which 
tnveraes  tiie  whole  extent  of  the  park. 
It  is  fed  by  springs  from  the  garden.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  famous  Chasselas  grapes ; 
tiie  vines  cover  a  wall  nearly  a  mile  long. 
They  were  introduced  by  Francois  I.  The 
Fm'tM0/F<miaimeUetM  contains  over  40, 000 
acrea,  and  is  sixty-three  miles  in  circum- 
ferenoe.  It  is  principally  covered  with 
hmem-hesth  and  underwood,  although  it 
ooBtalns  many  groves  of  oak,  beech,  and 
Usii^  firs.  The  finest  point  of  view  in  the 
wMe  forest  is  from  Fort  de  TEmpereur, 
distaDt  some  two  miles  from  the  palaoe,  to 
which  place  you  should  by  all  means  drive. 


The  forest  is  intersected  with  roads  radia< 
ting  in  all  directions.  On  the  principal 
route  stands  an  obelisk,  where  it  is  said 
the  "  spectral  black  huntsman"  who  haunts 
the  woods  appeared  to  Henri  IV.  imme- 
diately preceding  his  assassination.  If 
you  have  no  courier  with  you,  it  would  be 
well  to. engage  a  good,  intelligent  valet  de 
place,  and  he  may  be  found  on  the  spot. 
The  HStd  de  Frcmce,  facing  the  palace,  is 
very  good,  and  an  excellent  dinner  may  be 
there  obtidned. 

Returning  to  Paris,  you  pass  through 
the  old  town  of  Melun;  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  English  in  1620.  It  now 
contains  8000  inhabitants. 

Jfalmaieon. — We  are  sorry  to  inform  our 
readers  that  this  once  lovely  spot,  surround- 
ed as  it  is  by  so  many  historical  recollec- 
tions, has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  who  has  strictly 
forbidden  all  visits.  It  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  who 
died  here  on  the  2dth  of  May,  1814.  It 
was  here  that  Napoleon  planned  some  of 
his  greatest  campaigns.  He  also  spent 
five  days  here  after  his  second  abdication. 
Nearly  all  the  pleasure-grounds  have  been 
cut  up  and  sold  for  lots.  The  Empress 
Josephine's  remains  were  interred  in  the 
town  of  Rueil,  close  by.  Her  son  Eugene, 
and  daughter  Hortense,  mother  of  the  pres* 
ent  emperor,  erected  a  beautiful  monument 
to  her  memory.  It  is  of  white  marble,  ex- 
ecuted by  Cartellier.  It  consists  of  an 
arch  supported  by  four  columns  resting  on 
a  basement.  The  Empress  is  kneeling  in 
the  act  of  prayer.  An  inscription  is  on  ths 
basement,  "A  Joaephinej  Eugene  et  Hor- 
taue."  Opposite  to  this  stands  the  monu^ 
ment  erected  by  the  present  Emperor  to 
his  mother.  It  is  likewise  of  white  mar<« 
ble,  and  of  nearly  the  same  design  as  the 
other.  It  represents  the  queen  kneeling. 
On  the  basement  is  the  inscription,  "  A  la 
Seine  fforkn8e,ionJU8N(ypoleon  III/*  The 
little  church  which  contains  these  monu" 
ments  is  quite  ancient,  having  been  built 
in  the  year  1684,  at  the  expense  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  To  visit  the  church,  you 
take  the  SL  Grermain  Railroad.  From  the 
road  to  the  village  the  distance  is  about 
half  a  mile.  About  half  a  league  farther 
on  is  situated  Maiaon  Lo^fiUey  a  beautiful 
chateau  b^  Mansard.  It  was  presented 
by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  Duke  de  Montebello, 
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and  waa  afterward  pnrchaaed  by  M.  La- 
fittK  It  was  in  this  house  that  Voltaire 
wrote  "  Zaire,**  and  came  near  losing  his 
life  with  the  small-pox. 

8i,  Clottdj  celebrated  as  the  snmmer  resi- 
dence of  the  present  Emperor,  is  situated 
about  'six  miles  west  of  Paris.  It  can  only 
be  visited  by  written  permission,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
For  permission,  apply  in  writing  to  M,P Ad- 
jutant General  dn  PakUa  dn  TuUerte$,  St. 
Cloud  may  be  reached  by  railway  (rive 
droite).  Be  certain  to  take  your  seat  on 
the  left  side  of  the  carriage,  otherwise  yon 
will  miss  many  superb  views.  The  origi- 
nal name  of  St.  Cloud  was  Novigentum ; 
but  Clodoaldf  grandson  of  Clovis,  when  his 
brothers  were  murdered  by  his  uncle  Clo- 
taire,  escaped  to  this  place,  concealed  him- 
self in  the  woods,  and  lived  as  a  hermit. 
After  his  death  he  was  canonized,  and  the 
former  name  changed  to  St.  Cloud.  Man- 
sard designed  the  chateau,  which  was  built 
originally  for  Jerome  de  Gondy,  a  finan- 
cier of  Paris,  in  1668.  Louis  XiV.  bought 
it,  and  presented  it  to  his  brother,  the  Due 
d' Orleans,  who  spent  an  immense  amount 
of  money  improving  and  adorning  it. 

It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  gnat 
events ;  among  others.  Napoleon  here  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  power,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  government  by 
expelling  with  his  armed  grenadiers  the 
Council  of  five  Hundred,  who  were  hold- 
ing their  sittings  in  the  Oranfferie,  Here 
Charles  X.  signed  the  fittal  ordinances 
which  caused  the  Bevolution  of  1830,  and 
lost  him  his  throne.  Henry  III.  was  as- 
sassinated here.  Queen  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land died  here  in  1670.  It  was  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Napo- 
leon I.,  as  well  as  of  the  present  Emperor. 
Queen  Victoria  was  received  and  enter- 
tained here  by  the  Emperor  in  1856.  The 
event  is  commemorated  by  a  large  paint- 
ing by  Muller.  It  hangs  in  the  Etcalier 
^Hownewr.  The  figures  are  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, and  Lord  Clarendon. 

One  of  the  principal  saloons  in  the  pal- 
ace of  St  Cloud  is  the  GaUrie  d'ApoUon; 
it  is  of  immense  size ;  the  ceiling  is  paint- 
ed in  exquisite  style,  to  represent  Apollo 
as  God  of  Light.  It  contains  a  beautiful 
marble  statue  of  the  Empress'  Josephine. 
It  was  in  this  saloon  that  the  marriage  of 
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the  Emperor  and  Maria  Lousia  was  oel»- 
brated  in  1810.  Prince  Napoleon,  son  of 
the  late  Prince  Jerome,  was  here  baptized 
by  Pope  Pius  VII.  In  the  Salon  de  Ve- 
nui  are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Gobe- 
lin tapestry,  copied  from  Rubens'  piciurea 
of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Marie  de  Medieia, 
mother  of  Louis  XIII.  The  fint  is  **  her 
birth;'*  **her  affianced  husband,  Henri 
rV.,  securing  her  portrait;"  **  her  nuptials 
at  Florence,"  and  ^*  her  portrait  as  BeUo- 
na."  This  subject  is  continued  in  the 
Salon  de  Muwrve  and  billiard-room.  In 
the  former  are  **the  repetition  of  their 
marriage  at  L^ons,"  **the  birth  of  Looia 
XIII.,"  *'  Marie  de  Medicis  appointed 
guardian  of  the  realm,"  and  **  her  recon- 
ciliation with  her  son."  In  the  billiard- 
room  are  her  "flight  from  Blois,*'  "the 
Triumph  of  Truth,"  "  her  journey  to  Pont. 
de-Ce,"  *'tho  conclusion  of  Peace,*'  and 
'*  Destiny  of  Marie  de  Medicis."  The  Sa- 
lon Vermis  now  occupied  by  the  young 
Prince  Imperial  as  a  play-room,  contains 
eight  splendid  pictures  by  Horace  Vemet. 
In  the  Emperor  and  Empress's  private 
apartments  are  some  very  fine  paintingB. 
These  apartments  are  also  historically  in- 
teresting as  having  been  occupied  by  Ma- 
ria Antoinette,  the  Empress  Josephine, 
Maria  Louisa,  Duchess  de  Berri,  Queen 
Henrietta  of  England,  and  Queen  Victoria 
during  her  visit  in  1866. 

There  are  two  paries  attached  to  the  pain 
ace — ^the  Pare  Rethvi  and  the  Grornd  Pare, 
The  first  is  stocked  with  stags  imported 
from  England,  and  contains  flower-gar- 
dens and  groves  of  trees,  statues,  and  orna- 
mental pieces  of  water.  The  Grand  Park 
has  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles,  and 
is  planted  with  chestnut,  lime,  and  elm 
trees.  The  grand  cascade  of  St.  Cloud  is 
divided  into  the  higher  and  lower  oascac^oe ; 
they  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  dol- 
phins, shell-work,  etc  The  grand  jet 
d'eau,  to  the  left  of  the  cascades,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  long  avenue,  rises  from  a 
cireulsjT  basin  to  the  enormous  height  of 
140  feet,  and  discharges  6000  gallons  per 
minute.  The  waters  generally  play  every 
second  Sunday  of  the  month  in  summer. 
On  one  of  the  flnest  spots  in  the  pa^  Na- 
poleon I.  erected  a  tall  square  tower  called 
the  Lantern  ofDioffenee,  a  copy  of  the  mon- 
ument of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  ttam  the 
summit  of  which  a  splendid  view  of  the 
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vmronnding  country  may  be  obtained.  A 
Riiall  fee  is  expected.  The  celebrated 
Fket  of  St.  Cloud  commence  7tli  of  Sep- 
tember and  last  tliiee  weeks,  and  are  well 
worth  visiting,  especially  on  Sitnda}ns. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  park  is  the  town 
9tShireSj  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  France, 
hiTing  existed  over  1300  years ;  its  pop- 
ulation is  now  about  5000.     It  is  princi- 
pally celebrated  for  its  magnificent  impe- 
rial mannfftetory  of  porcelain,  known  as 
*  Siwes-ware.   TMs  establishment  has  been 
in  existence  since  1787,  and  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  goremment  for  over  100 
years.    The  show-rooms  and  museam  may 
be  visited  daily  (Sundays  and  holidays  ex- 
eepted)  without  a  ticket ;  but  to  visit  the 
vork-shops  a  ticket  is  absolutely  neces- 
Hurv ;  this  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
if.'fe  MouMlre  d'Elat,     You  are  obliged  to 
pat  jouaelf  under  the  charge  of  a  guide, 
who  expects  a  fee.     This  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  institutions  of  the  French 
government;  being  mostly  devoted  to  ex- 
periments in  the  art  for  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vitB  mannfiactnrers,  it  never  has  paid  its 
npenses.     It  employs  nearly  200  women. 
The  show-rooms,  wiiich  are  six  in  number, 
contain  many  -valuable  specimens  of  per- 
fection in  the  art:  tea-sets  worth  $8000 
■ad  #4000;  copies  from  Baphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Gttido,  and  Titian,  worth  from 
15000  to  #10,000,  equal  to  any  copies  on 
ctnvas.    There  are  also  many  beautiful 
■pechnens  of  atained  glass,  the  mannfao- 
tare  of  which  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  lost.    The  museum  consists  of  twelve 
nxms,  containing  specimens  from  all  coun- 
tries and  at  all  periods,  of  clay,  earthen- 
ware, and  china,  at  different  sts^es  of  its 
naBu&etuie,  from  the  eoarsest  pottery  to 
the  finest  porcelain,  being  a  complete  his- 
tflty  of  the  art  since  its  commencement. 
Oar  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  de- 
■eripCion  of  the  process  of  mannfactura,  nor 
does  it  oome  within  our  province.     But 
cuter  the  wnrk-ehops  by  all  means.    They 
■re  on  the  groond  floor,  and,  if  you  wish 
to  porchase  (which  3ron  may  do  in  the 
ihoiir-room),  reAember  that  porcelain  man- 
wftctared  hare  is  worth  more  than  that  of 
any  other  establishment  in  France  or  any 
•^er  country. 

8t,  Denis,  a  town  of  some  10,000  inhab- 
itnts ;  it  is  situated  six  miles  north  of  Par- 
tt,  and  may  be  reached  by  omnibus,  cht  the 
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Northern  Railway.    Trains  leave  Paris  on 
the  latter  every  hour.     The  town  offers 
little  interest  to  the  traveler,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Abbey  Church,  which  has  been 
the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Franco 
from  the  time  of  Dagobert  (&80)  to  Louis 
XVIII.     It  is  390  feet  long,  100  wide,  and 
80  high ;  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a 
chapel  built  in  the  year  240  for  the  recep^ 
tion  of  the  remains  of  St.  Denis,  who  was 
beheaded  on  Montmartre  for  propagating 
the  Christian  Csiith.    Abb6  Suger  built  the 
towers,  porch,  and  vestibule  of  the  present 
church  in  1180 ;  the  nave  was  erected  by 
order  of  St.  Louis.     The  lower  portion  of 
the  church  is  beautifully  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  paintings.     Two  flights  of 
steps  lead  down  to  the  crypt,  where  are 
chronologically  arranged  the  monuments 
of  the  different  sovereigns  of  France.  Dur- 
ing the  first  Revolution,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Convention,  the  tombs  were  rifled  of  their 
contents,  and  the  remains  of  kings  and 
queens  were  thrown  into  two  large  ditches 
opposite  the   northern  porch.     In  three 
days  fifty  tombs  were  opened,  rifled,  and 
demolished.     Louis  XYIII.,  however,  had 
the  desecrated  mass  of  confused  bones 
taken  from  the  ditches  where  they  had 
been  cast,  and  placed  with  the  ashes  of 
Louis  XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  under 
the  high  altar.    In  1785  a  decree  was  pass- 
ed to  rase  the  church  to  the  ground ;  but 
this  act  of  Vandalism  was  arrested  by  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  had  it  repaired  as  a  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  princes  of  his  own  dy- 
nasty.   Among   the  magnificent  monu- 
ments contained  in  this  ancient  church  are 
those  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de  Medi- 
ci, Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany ;  that 
of  Francis  II.,  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots :  this  is  surrounded  by  weeping  an- 
gels; it  was  erected  by  his  unfortunate 
wife.     Henry  III.,  who  was  assassinated 
by  Jacques  Clement ;  Due  de  Berri,  who 
was  also  assassinated.     In  the  undercroft 
is  the  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  Char- 
lemagne was  interred  at  Aix-kt-Chapelle. 
One  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  on  the  restorations  of  St. 
Denis  since  the  Revolution.    Adjoining 
the  church  is  the  Maucm  Jimpenaie  cTEdU' 
cation  de  la  Legion  ^Hoimeur,  devoted  to 
the  education  of  sistere,  daughters,  and 
nieces  of  members  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, established  by  Napoleon  I.     A  fee  of 
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about  one  franc  is  expected  bj  the  guide 
who  conducts  you. 

Vinctnne^  is  situated  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Paris.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
chateau,  and  forest,  and  state  prison.  It 
possesses  many  beautiful  walks,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  Parisians.  A  long 
and  beautiful  avenue,  banning  at  the 
Barriere  da  Trane^  leads  to  the  town.  Its 
origin  dates  from  Philip  Augustus,  who  in- 
closed the  forest  with  strong  walls,  and 
built  a  royal  residence  at  the  extremity. 
St.  Louis  administered  justice  under  a 
large  tree  in  the  forest,  where  a  stone  pyr- 
amid  has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the 
event.  Philippe  de  Valois,  in  ld87,  de- 
molished the  old  building  and  commenced 
the  present  chateau.  In  the  centre  stands 
a  donjon,  which  the  cruel  Louis  XI.  con- 
stituted a  state  prison ;  here  the  brave  and 
gallant  Henry  Y.  of  England,  after  being 
proclaimed  King  of  France,  took  up  his 
residence,  and  died  after  a  brief  reign  of 
two  years.  Tho  donjon  is  built  entirely 
of  stone  and  iron ;  its  walls  are  seventeen 
feet  in  thickness.  A  magnificent  view 
may  bo  had  from  the  top.  In  the  vaults 
below  is  the  Salle  de  la  QueiAon,  where  the 
tortures  were  put  while  the  unfortunate 
victims  were  being  questioned.  Among 
the  principal  prisoners  confined  here  were 
Henry  IV.,  king  of  Navarre,  Maria  Lou- 
isa, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  the 
Princes  of  Cond6  andConti,  Prince  Edward, 
son  of  the  Pretender,  the  Due  d*£nghien, 
and  many  of  the  conspirators  of  Ma}',  1848. 
Opposite  the  donjon  stonds  the  church  La 
SaiiUe  Chapelle :  the  spire  of  the  turret  is 
surmounted  by  a  crescent,  the  emblem  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers.  Her  infatuated  lover, 
Henry  II.,  had  her  portrait,  perfectly  na^ 
kcd,  painted  by  Jean  Cousin,  in  the  midst 
of  celestial  beings,  on  the  window  to  the 
left;  the  figure  may  bo  distinguished  by 
tho  blue  ribbons  which  decorate  her  hair. 
There  is  a  splendid  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Due  d*En- 
ghien,  who  was  shot  in  1804.  Over  a  draw- 
bridge yon  pass  into  the  extensive  gar- 
dens, beautifully  ornamented  with  stetues 
and  fountains.  Here  Louis  XIV.  heard 
accidentally  of  the  secret  passion  Mile,  de 
la  Valliere  entertained  for  him,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  information ;  he  was  re- 
siding here  during  the  construction  of  Yer- 
sallles.  Adjoining  the  chateau  is  an  arse- 
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nal,  an  armory  containing  some  60,000 
stand  of  arms,  with  an  immense  number 
of  pistols,  pikes,  and  swords.  Here  are 
also  powdec  magazines,  a  park  of  artillery, 
and  cavalry  barraclu.  During  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September,  oflicen 
frtim  the  diflTerent  regiments  practice  artil- 
lery firing  three  times  a  week.  To  obtain 
permission  to  see  the  chateau,  a  written  or- 
der is  necessary ;  to  procure  which,  address, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  M.  U 
Commandant  de  VArtUlerie  du  1st  Arroi^ 
diggementat  Vinoennes, 

St.  Oermain.  — This  town  of  13,000  in- 
habitanto  lies  fifteen  miles  west  of  Paris ; 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  ito  posi- 
tion and  salubrity  of  climate.  It  derives 
its  name  fh)m  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain, 
founded  by  King  Robert  in  1010.  Francis 
I.  built  a  splendid  palace,  and  made  it  a 
ro3*al  residence;  his  son  Henri  II.  was 
bom  here.  Charles  IX.  and  Louis  XIV. 
were  also  bom  at  St.  Germain ;  the  great 
I^uis  XIII.  died  here.  Louis  XIY.  re- 
sided here  for  some  time  after  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  when 
Madam  de  Montespan  had  supplanted 
Mile,  de  la  Yalli^re  in  his  afiections,  be 
presented  the  palace  to  her  as  a  residence. 
Louis  afterward  assigned  it  to  James  II. 
of  England,  who  held  the  semblance  of  a 
court  here  for  twelve  years ;  he  died  in  the 
palace.  There  was  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  by  George  I Y.  of  England ; 
it  stands  in  the  parish  church  situated  in 
the  Place  du  Chateau,  opposite  the  palace. 
The  room  where  he  died  is  shown ;  also 
the  bedchamber  of  Madam  de  la  YaUi^re, 
with  ttie  trap-door  in  the  floor  where  the 
youthful  king  gained  admittance  after  his 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  the  back 
steirs  walled  up.  There  is  nothing  partic- 
ularly interesting  about  SL  Germain,  if 
we  except  the  beautifril  terrace  or  parterre, 
a  magnificent  walk  100  feet  wide  by  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  length.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  sba- 
ded  by  lofty  chestnut  trees.  Behind  the 
terrace  extends  the  forest  of  St.  Germain, 
which  covers  a  surface  of  8000  acres,  and 
has  a  circuit  of  over  20  miles.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  In  France,  and  well  stocked 
with  deer  and  does.  There  are  two  fain 
held  here  annually ;  one  on  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  25th  of  August,  which  lasts 
three  days,  and  is  called  Fete  de  SL  Lomia; 
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the  other  is  held  ih€  first  Sunday  after  the 
30th  of  Aii<;iist)  and  is  called  the  Ftte  des 
LflgOj  which  also  lasts  three  days.  There 
iR  a  great  many  English  families  live 
here. 

St.  Ouen,  on  the  road  to  St.  Denis.  This 
▼niage  is  sitoatcd  in  one  of  the  finest  plains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  It  was  a  faTorite 
Rsideoce  of  King  John,  who  erected  a  cha- 
ton  here  in  1331.  It  was  the  place  where 
the  Knights  of  Malta  held  their  annual 
B^lingB.  The  chateau  passed  successive- 
Ij  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Y I. ,  Louis  XI., 
the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  and  Louis  XIII., 
vho  presented  it  to  Count  d*£vreax.  It 
vu  lUU  later  inhabited  by  Mme.  Pompa- 
dovr.  Louis  XYIII.  presented  it  to  Ma- 
^edaCayla,  and  stopped  here  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  1814,  and  here  signed  the 
charter,  Dtdaration  de  St,  Ouen^  wherein  he 
Pfmnsed  a  charter  to  the  people.  In  this 
^T^iagt  are  immense  subterranean  store- 
^>«»sw  for  com,  where  it  can  be  Icept  un- 
<^tged  for  years.  It  also  possesses  a 
'Bammoth  ice-house  for  supplying  Paris 
'ithice. 

^eu^.— This  beautiful  Tillage  is  situ- 
•W  west  of  Paris,  about  two  miles  from 
^  Barricre  de  TEtoile.     It  is  famous  on 
^^Qoont  of  its  splendid  bridge,  which  is  cen- 
sored not  only  the  finest  in  France,  but 
m  lU  Europe ;  it  ia  750  feet  long,  composed 
^  five  arches  of  120  feet  span,  and  80 
^  high.    This  "was  the  favorite  summer 
ftiidenee  of  Louis  Philippe  up  to  the  time 
^  the  Revolution  of  1848.     There  is  a 
■^nxnent  erected  in  the  park  marking 
^  spot  where  a  cannon  ball  fell  at  his  feet 
in  1S30:  it  was  fired  firom  the  Bois de Bou- 
^f*P».    A  few  days  subsequently  a  depu> 
*^tion  presented  tfie  crown  of  France  to 
^  on  the  same  spot:  he  was  then  Duke 
^Orleans.     During  the  revolution  a  mob 
^e  into  the  palace  and  penetrated  to  the 
^^^ellars,  which  contained  large  quan- 
^^  of  wine.     In  the  midst  of  the  general 
iatoxicatioB  that  prevailed  the  palace  was 
^  on  fire,  and  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed. 
Kombers  of  the  mob,  unable  to  escape, 
^<ne  either  drowned  in  a  well  in  the  cel- 
»r  or  tuflbcated  by  smoke.    The  grounds 
vere  sold  in  lots  in  1862,  and  are  now  laid 
^  in  walks  or  adomeid  with  handsome 
YiUas. 

iZamSotaZfe^.— A  small  dull  town  of  8600 
iahabitante,  lying  some  32  miles  south- 


west of  Paris.  It  is  remarluible  only  for 
its  Grothic  church,  chateau,  and  park.  It 
has  been  the  residence  of  man}*  of  the 
kings  of  France.  Francis  I.  died  here. 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
Charles  IX.,  Rabelais,  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madam  de  Maintenon,  Louis  XYI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  all  lived  here  at  differ- 
ent times.  In  the  park  is  a  beautiful  Doric 
pavilion,  erected  by  the  last-mentioned 
person :  it  is  called  the  LcdUrie  de  la  Heine, 
where  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  suite 
used  to  partake  of  basins  of  fresh  milk. 
In  the  backgiound  is  a  beautiful  artificial 
grotto,  with  a  marble  basin ;  in  the  centre 
is  an  exquisite  nuurble  statue,  by  Beauval- 
let,  of  Yenus  entering  the  Bath.  From  a 
reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  building  the  wa- 
ter falls  over  her  shoulders,  and  jets  spout 
up  from  the  pavement.  Near  by  is  the 
Pavilion  of  tke  Four  Seatons,  where  Louis 
XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  used  to  par- 
take of  brealcfast  during  the  summer 
montlis.  It  was  likewise  a  habit  of  Napo- 
leon I.  breakfasting  in  the  park,  and  ex- 
amining his  charts  and  maps  when  project- 
ing a  campaign.  The  cliateau  is  now  a 
summer  residence  for  the  public,  and  balls 
and  f&tes  are  given  in  the  park. 


We  iiave  now  devoted  as  much  time  as 
we  can  possibly  spare  to  Paris  and  its  sub- 
urbs. There  are  a  few  more  subjects  and 
places  we  should  like  to  mention  had  we 
room.  We  shall  now  give  a  short  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  leading  and  most  important 
places  on  the  line  of  the  different  railways 
in  France ;  and  then  the  route  to  Italy,  via 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Genoa,  and  via  Mt. 
Cenis ;  to  Switzerland  via  Dijon  and  Ge- 
neva ;  to  Germany  via  Strasburg ;  and  to 
Belgium  via  Amiens  and  Yalenciennes. 


ROUTE  No.  1. 
From  Paris  to   Cher^aurffj  by   railwaj-. 

Tone,  10  hours.     DiOanee,  229  miles. 

Fare^  first  class,  $8  80. 

We  pass  Evreuxj  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  oif  France.  Ithas  a  population  of  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  sitoated  68  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Paris,  and  is  veiy  beauti- 
fully located,  being  shut  in  from  the  cold 
of  winter  by  hills  on  the  north,  and  the 
heat  of  summer  by  hills  on  the  south.  The 
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ndble  English  fkmily  of  Deyereux,  Vis- 
count Hereford,  trace  their  descent  to  this 
city.  It  contains  two  veiy  respectable 
hotels,  HM  du  Grand  Cerf  and  Hotel  de 
France,  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
many  antique  houses,  a  fine  cathedral,  the 
church  of  St.  Taurin,  a  clock-turret,  built 
during  the  English  domination  in  1417,  a 
town  hall,  episcopal  palace,  theatre,  and 
botanical  garden.  It  has  a  large  share 
in  the  ticUng,  cotton,  woolen,  and  leather 
manufacture.  In  the  environs  is  the  fine 
chateau  of  Navarre,  in  which  the  Empress 
Josephine  resided  a  great  portion  of  her 
time  after  her  divorce. 

The  next  town  of  any  importance  is 
Bemajfj  situated  26  miles  W.N.W.  fh>m 
Evreux  :   it  has  a  population   of  about 
8000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  commerce ;  has  a  college,  manu- 
factories of  linens,  cloths,  woolens,  and 
yams.     The  Benedictine  abl)e3%  founded 
in  1018  by  Judith,  wife  of  WUliam  II., 
duke  of  Normandy,  has  been  converted 
into  a  warehouse.     The  largest  horse-fiiir 
in  fVance  is  held  here,  and  is  often  attend- 
ed by  over  50,000  people.     The  next  place 
worth  mentioning  is  LisieuXy  a  manufac- 
turmg  town  of  12,000  inhabitants.     It  has 
a  cathedral  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  bish- 
op*s  palace  and  gardens,  a  hospital,  and 
theatre:  Its  principal   manufactures  are 
coarse  woolens,  flannels,  and  horse-cloths : 
it  contains  several  tanneries,  cotton-yam 
factories,  brandy  distilleries,  and  dye  and 
bleaching  works.     Its  thorough&res  are 
ver}'  gloomy ;  its  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
and  very  antiquated.     The  lady-chapei  of 
the  church  of  St.  Pierre  was  founded  by 
Pierre  Cauchon,  bishop  of  BeauTus,  who 
was  president  of  the  tribunal  that  con- 
demned Joan  of  Arc.     He  emphatically 
states  it  is  in  expiation  of  the  fklse  judg- 
ment he  pronounced  against  an  innocent 
woman.     There  is  a  line  of  coaches  run- 
ning from  Lisieux  to  Tronville,  a  veiy 
good  place  for  sea-bathing. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Caen, 
which  lies  27  miles  due  west  from  Lisieux, 
and  139  miles  west-northwest  from  Paris. 
It  contains  46,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
several  small  hotels,  which  are  very  good. 
The  principal  are  NM  d'Angleierre  and 
Vidoire.  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
here  are  the  Church  of  St  EHenne,  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  destined  I 
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as  a  resting-plaoe  for  his  own  remains. 
Before  the  high  altar  may  be  seen  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried,  and  where  once  stood 
the  monument  erected  by  William  Rufus 
to  his  memory.     The  Huguenots  in  1562 
rifled  the  grave  of  its  contents,  scattering 
the  bones  in  eveiy  direction.     One  thigh- 
bone alone  was  discovered  and  reinterred, 
but  that  again  disappeared  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1788.     The  church,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly plain,  was  finished  and  dedicated 
during  his  lifetime.    It  is  870  feet  long,  by 
100  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  noble 
towers  and  spires.     There  are  few  namea 
better  known  in  history  than  William  the 
Conqueror;  yet,  notwithstanding  he  had 
reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  glory  and 
wealth,  he  died  a  miserable  death.     His 
sons  forsook  him,  his  servants  robbed  him, 
and  he  was  indebted  to  a  stranger  knight 
for  the  means  to  oonvey  his  body  from 
Rouen,  where  he  died,  to  Caen,  where  he 
had  erected  his  own  tomb.    Before  his 
body  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  de- 
mand was  made  by  one  of  the  townspeo- 
ple, claiming  that  the  site  of  the  church  be- 
longed to  him.     His  assertions  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  pay 
sixty  sous  for  a  piece  of  ground  seven  feet 
by  four,  to  bury  the  conqueror  of  England ! 
Caen  was  his  favorite  residence,  and  the 
i^uent  head-quarters  of  the  English  ar- 
mies.    Queen  Mathilda,  his  consort,  also 
founded  a  church  and  abbey,  called  Alh- 
bojfe  €aa  Dames  and  Church  of  la  St  7Vi»- 
ite.     In  the  centre  of  the  choir  are  pie- 
served  the  pieces  of  her  tombstone  bro- 
ken by  the  Calvinists,  who  dispersed  her 
bones.     They  were  collected  again,  and 
now  lie  here.    The  catUe  built  by  William 
is  now  used  as  a  barraek,  and  the  HaU  of 
the  ExdhequtT  of  Normandy  as  a  store-honse. 
The  city  is  quite  handsome.     It  con- 
tains a  university,  academy,  and  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  college,  and  normal  school. 
The  Ilkd  de  FUfe,  on  Place  Royale,  has  a 
collection  of  paintings.    There  is  a  '*  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin"  by  Perugino,  ^*  Mel- 
chizedec  offering  Bread  and  Wine  to  Abra- 
ham," and  a  "  Virgin  and  Saints"  by  Al- 
bert Durer.     There  axe  quite  a  variety  of 
manufactures  carried  on,  such  as  lace, 
blonde,  black  and  white  crape,  cutlery,  cot- 
ton-spinning, wax -bleaching,  brewing, 
dyeing,,  and  ship-building.     It  has  a  large 
maritime  commerce  with  the  United  States. 
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It  snpplies  the  London  market  with  large 
quantities  of  grain,  cider,  brandy,  wine, 
cattle,  fish,  fruit,  butter,  and  eggs.  It  was 
an  impcyrtant  place  under  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  who  fortified  it.  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1346,  and  again  in  1417, 
and  held  b}'  them  thirty-three  years.  Pre- 
vious to  the  ReTolotion,  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  university  founded  by  Henry  YI.  of 
England.  Charlotte  Corday  set  out  lh>m 
here  to  visit  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  assas- 
sinating Marat  the  Terrorist.  Beau  Bmm- 
mel,  for  a  long  time  the  leader  of  ihshion 
in  England,  here  died  a  miserable  death 
in  a  mad-house. 

From  Caen  an  excursion  can  be  made 
to  Faktue  to  examine  Falaue  Cagtls,  the 
birthplace  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  real  Roman  fortresses  re- 
maininip  in  France.  From  Caen  to  Havre 
steamers  run  daily,  making  the  trip  in  four 
boors.  It  is  quite  a  pleasant  excursion. 
On  your  trip  you  pass  the  month  of  the 
River  Dives,  where  William  the  Conquer- 
or collected  his  fleet  of  8000  sail  and  60,000 
men  to  invade  England. 

From  Caen  to  Cherbourg,  we  pass  the. 
town  of  BayeuXj  about  17  miles  west  from 
Caen.  It  has  a  population  of  11,000  souls. 
BSlfl  du  Luxen^nmrff  is  the  best;  prices 
moderate.  The  principal  object  of  inter- 
est bere  is  the  Cathedral,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  formerly 
contained  the  celebrated  Tapettry  of  Ba- 
jFBins,  now  removed  to  the  public  library. 
This  singular  historical  record  is  a  piece 
of  cloth  20  inches  wide,  and  over  200  feet 
bmg.  It  is  the  needlework  of  Mathilda, 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  repre- 
sents bis  exploits  in  the  conquest  o'f  Eng- 
land. This  city  contains  a  commercial 
college,  a  public  library,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, manufactures  of  lace,  damasks,  cal- 
icoes, cotton-yam,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  cattle,  horses,  and  butter. 

We  next  pass  Carmtan^  a  town  of  over 
aOOO  inhabitants.  It  contains  some  old 
fortifications,  a  castle,  and  a  curious  Nor- 
man church.  It  has  a  large  export  trade 
In  cattle,  hogs,  and  com.  The  district  sur- 
rounding it  is  pleasing,  and  highly  cultiva- 
ted. From  this  region  are  descended  many 
of  the  noblest  of  England's  nobility — ^tho 
Percys,  the  Beaumonts,  the  Braces,  and 
Pierponts.     Five  miles  east  of  this  place 


King  James  II.  of  England  witnessed  the 
great  naval  battle  of  La  Hoffue^  where  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  combined.  The  expedition 
was  prepared  by  Louis  XIY.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regaining  for  James  the  English 
tlirone. 

We  next  arrive  at  Vaiognes^  distance 
11  miles  from  Cherbourg.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  commercial  college,  and  has  large 
manu&ctures  of  hats,  lace,  and  gloves. 
William  the  Conqueror  had  a  castle  here. 
It  was  here  his  court  fool  discovered  to 
him  the  plot  for  his  assassination,  and  he 
had  barely  time  to  escape  with  his  life  to 
his  Castle  of  Falaise. 

We  now  arrive  at  Ckerbourff,  one  of  the 
principal  naval  ports  and  dock-yards  of 
France.  It  is  nearly  opposite  Portsmouth 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  harbor  is  pro- 
tected by  a  diffue,  or  breakwater,  of  vastly 
greater  proportions  than  that  of  Plymouth, 
and  its  approaches  seaward  are  protected 
by  numerous  strong  forts.  Every  means 
has  in  fact  been  adopted  by  the  successive 
governments  of  France  for  a  long  period 
^  past  to  render  it  impregnable.  Cherbourg 
contains  a  population  of  25,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  principal  hotels  are  de  V  Europe, 
de  London,  and  de  Cotnmarce.  Its  climate 
is  remarkably  mild ;  the  houses  are  of  stone, 
slated.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  naval  docks, 
which  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
harbor  is  protected  on  three  sides  l^y  land ; 
and  to  protect  the  fourth,  and  build  the 
necessary  forts  and  redoubts  in  the  rear  of 
the  town,  over  one  hundred  milHons  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended.  The  works 
have  baen  under  progress  since  1784,  but 
were  completely''  destroyed  in  1808  and  in 
1836  by  the  violence  of  the  storm.  The 
breakwater,  as  it  now  stands,  is  nearly 
three  miles  long,  810  feet  at  the  base,  60 
feet  deep,  averaging  40  feet  under  water 
and  20  above.  It  is  defonded  by  three 
immense  fortifications,  and  by  forts  on  ev- 
ery available  situation  in  tiie  neighbor- 
hood. An  English  force  of  7000  men  land- 
ed here  in  1758,  and,  although  opposed  by 
16,000  regular  French  troops,  they  kept 
possession  of  the  place  for  three  days.  In 
the  mean  time  they  blew  up  all  the  docks, 
areenals,  and  other  military  works,  burn- 
ing all  the  vessels  of  war  and  commerce, 
and  levying  a  contribution  on  the  town. 

Cherbourg  has  now  a  maritime  tribunal, 
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a  commercial  college,  a  national  academic 
society,  a  naval  school,  and  moBeumn.  It 
haa  an  active  trade  in  wines,  cattle,  lard, 
butter,  and  eggs,  and  other  prodnoe  ex- 
ported to  England  and  the  Channel  Isles. 
Charles  X.  embarked  here  with  his  family, 
taking  a  last  fiirewell  of  his  country,  after 
iA)dicating  his  throne  in  1830.  The  first 
French  transatlantic  steamers  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Cherboarg  July  8, 1847. 
Vessels  belonging  to  the  English  Yacht 
Club  are  often  found  lying  here,  taking  in 
stores  of  brandy,  provisions,  and  Cham- 
pagne. The  HSielde  VUle  contains  a'small 
collection  of  veiy  good  pictures.  The 
ChapeUe  de  N6tre  Dame  d^  Vam  was  buUt 
by  the  Empress  Mande,  in  acoordanoe  with 
a  vow  made  while  in  a  storm  at  sea.  Then 
ara  no  antiquities  possessing  any  interest 
to  be  found  in  Cherbourg.  A  United 
States  consul  rosides  here.  •  Steamers  leave 
twice  a  week  for  Havre.  We  should  ad- 
vise the  traveler.  If  he  be  returning  home 
by  the  way  of  Havre,  to  take  this  route 
from  Paris. 

ROUTE  No.  2. 

FYom  Paria  to  Brai — distance  386  miles 
— ^passing  through  Versailles,  Rambouillet 
(described  in  the  environs  of  Paris),  Char- 
tres,  Le  Mans,  Leval,  Rennes,  St.  Brienc, 
and  Morlaix. 

This  route  is  through  the  bleak  and  pov- 
erty-stifcken  BriUany^  a  province  much 
resembling  Scotland  in  its  barren  heath- 
moors  and  stormy  unprotected  coasts.  Its 
inhabitants  are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  differ 
in  language,  costume,  and  usages  from  the 
mass  of  the  French  people.  An  English 
writer  says  that  "  Englishmen,  and  espe- 
cially Welshmen,  should  feel  an  interest  in 
Brittany.  When  the  Saxon  invasion  and 
domestic  troubles  drove  portions  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  from  England,  they  settled 
in  Brittany,  which  has  since  borne  their 
name.  Of  their  origin  numerous  traces 
still  exist.  The  language  is  so  similar  to 
the  Welsh,  that  Welshmen  coming  to  Brit- 
tany can  communicate  with  the  natives. 
Numerous  are  the  words  which  are  the 
same  in  both  languages." 

In  many  respects  the  Bretons  of  the 
present  day  are  what  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Cfesar ;  nor  has  Time's  hard  tooth 
destroyed  their  salient  points.  Primitive, 
too,  and  worUI-old  is  now,  as  was  then,  the 
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appeannce  of  the  country,  reminding  one 
of  the  barren  hills  surrounding  Jerusalem. 
Huge  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  vast 
tracts  of  fune  and  heath,  here  and  there 
sprinkled  with  Druidical  remains — theae 
and  the  strange  aspect  of  the  people,  clad 
in  undressed  skins  and  wooden  shoes,  with 
hair,  as  of  old,  flowing  as  a  mantle  over 
neck  and  shoulders,  lead  us  back  to  the 
commencement  <tf  the  Christian  era.  Many 
of  the  peasants  are  little  better  than  sav- 
ages, with  all  the  appearance  and  many  of 
the  habits  of  wild  animals.  In  truth,  civ- 
ilization seems  to  have  halted  on  the  frcrn- 
tiera  of  Brittany,  affrighted  by  its  rough  ex- 
terior. Some  of  the  towns  may  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  towns  of  England  two  or 
three  oenturies  ago.  The  narrow  streets, 
destitute  of  channel  or  causeway,  abound 
with  lofty  timbered  houses  of  curious  build, 
rising  tier  above  tier  like  the  stem  of  a 
three-decker,  and  approaching  so  dose  at 
top  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  light,  with 
uncouth  figures  at  the  angles,  and  quaint 
devices  on  the  walls.  Some  of  the  shops 
are  open  to  the  street  like  booths  in  a  fair. 
In  Brittany  now,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  markets  and  fain  are  the  great  events. 
Rare  is  the  buying  and  selling  that  takes 
place  at  other  times ;  but,  when  the  mar- 
ket occurs,  the  counlx^'  people,  firom  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  throng  the 
roads,  bringing  all  imaginary  articles  to 
exchange  for  money,  for  money  is  as  greed- 
ily sought  in  Briminy  as  elsewhere.  The 
Breton  worlu  hard,  and  with  difficulty 
earns  his  poor  pittance  of  fifteen  sous  per 
day,  from  which,  by  a  wonderful  alchemy, 
he  contrives  to  reserve  one  sou,  which  he 
puts  carefully  by. 

Af&r  passing  Versailles  and  Rambouil- 
let, we  arrive  at  i/iatntenon,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Euse  and  Voise.  It  has 
the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  aqueduct  com- 
menced by  Looia  XIV.  to  convey  water 
from  the  Euse  to  Versailles ;  it  would  have 
exceeded  thirty  miles  in  length  if  com- 
pleted. Forty  thousand  troops  were  at  one 
time  employ^  on  this  great  work;. but, 
owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air,  from 
which  a  great  mortality  ensued,  and  the 
war  of  1688,  the  works  were  interrupted, 
and  never  again  resumed.  The  ChAteau 
<k  Ma'ntenouj  from  which  the  town  derived 
its  name,  was  given  to  Fran^oise  d^Au- 
bigne,  widow  of  Scarron,  with  tlto  estate 
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•nTonndiiig,  and  the  title  Marquise  do 
IfjuDtenon,  at  the  time  Louis  made  her  his 
wife.  They  were  married  in  the  chapel 
of  die  fhtB*i'i^  bj  the  king's  confessor,  Pere 
le  Chaise,  the  king  being  47,  and  Fran^oise 
60  yean  of  age. 

Ckartru,  47  miles  southwest  from  Paris. 
— ^The  hotels  are  all  very  indifferent,  Le 
GramU  Momarque  the  best.  The  town  con- 
tains nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  noted 
partienlarly  for  two  things — its  corn-flour 
market  and  cathedraL  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  France.  It  is 
built  in  the  early  Gotiiic  style,  and  was 
flie  first  church  in  France  dedicated  to  the 
Viigin.  Its  length  is  425  feet ;  height  of 
#ie  tallest  sjure,  304  feet ;  height  of  apex 
of  the  roof,  112  feet.  It  contains  a  vast 
Bomber  of  beautifully- painted  windows, 
and  the  Gothic  sculpturing  of  the  screen 
lliat  separates  the  choir  from  the  aisles  is 
considered  snperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  France.  It  was  in  this  church  that  St. 
Beiiiard  preached  his  second  crusade  in 
1145.  Henri  IV.  was  crowned  here  in 
15^  Kheims  being  at  the  time  in  the 
hands  of  th^  Leaguers.  There  are  two 
other  lemarkable  churches,  well  worth  a 
TJait — that  of  JSt.  Pierre  and  St,  Andre. 
There  is  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Marcean,  who  was  bom  here  in  1769 ; 
it  stands  in  P^ooe  Mareeau,  and  bears  the 
feilowing  Inscription:  ^^SoldcU  a  16  ans; 
Gimhal  a  28;  «/  maurat  a  27."  It  also 
ftmtahifr  an  episcopal  palace,  vast  barracks, 
ft  pnUic  libnury  of  30,000  volumes.  Char- 
tres  was  long  held  by  the  English,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  in  1432.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Regnior,  the  poet,  and  Pierre 
Nicole,  the  mathematician.  After  passing 
Nogmi-U^Rotron — a  town  containing  some 
€000  inhabitants,  built  in  a  curious  form, 
liavtog  only  four  streets  with  a  meadow  in 
tiie  centre,  and  which  contains  an  ancient 
Ibrtrees,  formerly  inhabited  by  Sully — ^we 
arrive  at  Lemans,  population  22,000.  The 
principal  edifice  is  the  Cathedral  of  St,  Ju- 
Kmf  eiBCted  in  the  18th  century,  in  the  Ro- 
manesque and  Gotliic  style.  aThe  windows 
aro  filled  with  beautiful  painted  glass.  It 
oontains  the  monuments  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II. ;  that  of  tlie  queen  of  Richard 
Cffiur  de  lion,  and  Charles  «f  Anjou.  Le 
Vans  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  Flantogenfi: ->  Henry  II.  of  £n- 


I  gland ;  the  name  is  derived  from  pkmt  and 
I  ffenetj  a  kind  of  broom  which  grows  abund- 
antly in  Maine ;  his  father  used  to  wear  a 
sprig  of  it  in  his  hat.  Le  Mans  consists 
of  a  lower  and  upper  town,  and  is  partly 
inclosed  with  Roman  walls.  In  addition  to 
its  cathedral,  it  has  several  other  churches, 
a  town  hall,  prefecture,  theatre,  and  t#o 
hospitals,  a  college,  seminary,  museum, 
and  public  library,  with  manufectnres  of 
coarse  linen,  woolen  fabrics,  and  wax  can- 
dles. It  was  the  scene  of  the  frightful 
slaughter  that  took  place  in  1793,  when 
the  £nal  dispersion  of  the  Yendean  soldiers 
took  place.  The  Republicans  not  only 
slaughtered  the  soldiers,  but  their,  misera- 
ble wives  and  children. 

From  Le  Mans  there  is  a  branch  rail- 
road to  Altnponj  which  has  a  population  of 
15,000  souls.  The  principal  hotels  are  the 
Grand  Ctrf  and  d'Anglettrre,  It  contains 
a  court>house,  cathedral,  and  public  libra^ 
ry.  The  industry  of  this  town  has  changed 
much  within  the  last  20  years ;  it  now  con- 
sists of  tanneries,  cider  distilleries,  bleach- 
ing, spinning,  and  printing ;  the  manufec- 
ture  of  embroideries  is  extensive,  also  the 
celebrated  lace  called  point  d'Alen^n, 
which  still  occapies  five  or  six  houses. 
The  crystals  called  d*  Alen9on  diamonds  arc 
found  in  its  vicinity.  One  of  the  most 
atrocious  villains  among  the  revolutionary 
leaders  was  bom  here  (Uebert  the  Anarch- 
ist); when  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  ho 
had  sacrificed  thousands,  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  what  villains  generally  are — a 
consummate  coward. 

The  next  place  of  importance  on  our 
route  to  Brest  is  Leval,  a  city  of  17,000  in- 
habitants. Its  principal  hotels  are  lf<kel 
de  Paris  and  ffStel  de  Tete  Noire,  It  is  the 
chief  tO¥m  in  the  Department  of  Mayenne, 
situated  on  a  steep  declivity,  inclosed  by 
old  walls ;  and  comprises  an  old  quartier, 
with  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  and  black, 
overhanging  wooden  houses,  and  a  new 
quartier,  with  wide,  regular,  and  well-built 
streets.  One  of  the  principal  buildings  is 
an  old  castle  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river ;  it  belonged  to  the  seigneura  of 
La  Tr6mouille ;  it  is  flanked  by  a  round 
tower,  built  in  the  12th  century ;  it  is  qow 
used  as  a  prison.  The  town  has  a  curious 
Gothic  cathedral,  two  hospitals,  prefecture, 
town  hall ;  a  Hall  au  Toiles,  where  a  mark- 
et is  held  weekly  for  the  sale  of  linen,  cot- 
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ton  and  linen  thread,  all  of  ivhich  are 
largely  manufactured  here.  It  ba£  bleach 
and  dye  worka,  tanneries  and  marble- 
workB.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1466,  but  retaken  by  the  French  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the 
Venduan  war,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tlry ;  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  victo- 
ries was  gained  by  the  Yend^ans  near  the 
town.  After  numerous  defeats,  and  they 
had  been  driven  across  the  Loire  by  the 
Bepublicans,  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
forces  wrote  to  the  Convention  in  Paris, 
'*  La  Vendue  is  no  more."  At  this  moment 
Lescure,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  insist- 
ed on  being  carried  through  the  Royalists' 
nnks  on  a  litter;  the  Vendoans  rallied,  and 
rushed  upon  the  Republicans  in  close  col- 
umn, carrying  every  thing  before  them, 
and  completely  routing  the  enemy,  with  a 
loss  of  12,000  men.  So  complete  was  the 
rout  that  the  remnants  of  the  Republican 
army  were  not  again  collected  for  twelve 
days.  We  pass  the  town  of  Vitre^  a  place 
of  little  importance,  although  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Savary  in  1750 ;  it  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  9000,  and  does  considerable  in 
the  cotton,  hosiery,  and  leather  trade.  Two 
miles  south  of  the  town  is  the  Chateau  des 
Jiocher,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  res- 
idence of  Madame  de  S6vign6,  and  where 
she  wrote  most  of  her  charming  letters. 

We  now  arrive  at  Rmnes,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Brittany,  which  contains  nearly 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  city  is  nearly  all 
modem,  it  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1720 ;  the  fire  lasted  seven  days,  and 
consumed  nearly  every  building  in  the 
town.  The  lower  or  new  town  is  rebuilt 
on  a  regular  plan ;  it  contains  a  theatre 
and  a  university,  academy,  a  school  of  ar- 
tillery, an  anenal  and  seminary,  schools 
of  law  and  medicine,  a  normal  school,  and 
library  containing  80,000  volumes.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  butter,  h<Hiey, 
wax,  and  linen  goods.  The  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster besieged  it  unsuccessfully  in  1857 ; 
in  1555  Henry  II.  held  a  Parliament  here. 
Daily  communication  with  St,  Malo,  40 
miles  distance  north  finom  Rennes ;  it  is  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  about  10,000  in- 
habitants, situated  on  a  peninsula,  and  con- 
nected by  a  causeway  with  the  main  land ; 
it  is  defended  by  a  castle  and  strong  bas- 
tioned  walls.  Its  public  buildings  are  a 
cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace,  a  town  hall, 
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exchange,  and  theatre,  a  chamber  <^  com*, 
merce,  school  of  navigation,  and  naval 
arsenal ;  it  has  a  large  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  mackerel,  ood,  and  whale 
fisheries.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  and  of 
Chateaubriand.  The  latter  was  bom  in 
the  house  now  used  as  the  HM  de  France, 
a  very  good  house.  St  Malo  has  been 
bombarded  by  the  English  several  times, 
with  very  slight  result.  There  is  a  delight- 
ful view  to  be  had  from  the  walls.  From 
Rennes  the  railroad  continues  to  Brest. 

Our  next  place  of  importance  is  SL 
Brieuc,  containing  some  16,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
the  traveler  but  its  size,  so  we  pass  to  3/c^ 
Icdx,  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  84  miles 
distant  from  Brest.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  two  hills,  and  still  retains  its  old 
air  of  antiquity,  although  in  some  portions 
of  the  town  modem  im]m>vements  are 
springing  up.  The  best  place  of  entertiiin- 
ment  is  Iio(el  de  Provence,  It  has  a  com- 
modious harbor,  capable  of  accommodating 
vessels  of  400  tons ;  a  town  hall,  fortified 
castle,  and  public  library.  In  1522,  Fran- 
cis I.  having  committed  some  depredations 
on  English  merchants  in  French  poits, 
Henr>'  VIII.  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Sunj, 
who  entered  the  port  of  Morlaix  with  fifty 
vessels,  pillaged  the  town,  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  In 
retiring  to  their  ships  600  of  the  last  were 
intercepted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  slaugh- 
tered near  a  spring  now  called  Fvntaine 
dee  Anglais,  near  which  is  the  Cour  Bea»- 
montf  a  very  fine  promenade,  two  milea  in 
length.  Steamers  run  from  Morlaix  to 
Havre  once  a  week  in  18  hours. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  terminus  of  our 
route,  the  chief  naval  arsenal  and  dock- 
yard of  France,  the  city  of  Brett,  Brustum 
of  the  Romans,  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  a  smidl  gulf  called  the  Road  of  Brest. 
It  is  the  "  land's  end' '  of  France.  Its  bay, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  all  the  ships 
of  war  in  Europe,  communicates  with  the 
German  Oce«i  by  a  strait  called  the  *•  *■  Goo- 
let,"  which  is  defended  by  forts  and  baf>- 
teries,  and  rendered  difiicult  of  access  to 
an  enemy.  Its  immense  harbor  is  one  of 
the  most  secure  in  Europe,  and  could  ac- 
commodate 60  ships  of  the  line ;  it  is  pro- 
tected by  batteries,  and  a  citadel  built  on 
a  rock,  and  communicates  by  a  canal  with 
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the  port  of  Nantes.  Its  population  is 
33,0<K);  principal  hotel,  Lamarque.  Its 
gates  are  closed  at  10  P.M.  in  summer, 
and  9  P.M.  in  winter. 

To  visit  the  dock-yard,  jon  must  obtain 
a  written  permit  ftt>m  the  Mmittrt  de  la 
Marime  before  yon  leave  Paris.  Its  bar- 
racks are  capable  of  accommodating  10,000 
men.  The  city  is  built  on  the  slopes  of 
eofosiderable  hUls,  and  is  divided  by  the 
port  into  two  parts,  which  communicate 
only  by  boats.  Among  its  most  import- 
ant works  are  fiye  large  basins,  extensire 
quays,  an  anenal,  vast  magazines,  and 
biii]ding-3rards. 

Brest  has  many  important  educational 
establiahments,  a  medical  school,  a  naval 
school,  a  commercial  college,  a  school  of 
hydrography,  a  public  library,  botanical 
^irdeD,  and  obeervatoiy.  The  Hopiial 
Marme,  capable  of  containing  1400  inva* 
lids,  is  one  of  the  cleanest,  most  comfort- 
able, and  best  cmidncted  establishments 
on  the  Continent;  the  rooms  are  large  and 
airy,  and  the  beds  are  hung  irith  white 
enrtains,  as  well  as  the  windows  of  each 
§aOe. 

In  1648,  Maiy,  Queen  of  Scots,  landed 
at  Brest  on  her  way  to  St  Germain,  where 
she  was  affianced  to  the  Dauphin  Francis. 
She  was  then  only  five  years  old.  Brest 
has  been  frequently  occupied  by  the  En- 
l^h— in  1872, 1878,  and  1897.  It  was  at^ 
tacked  without  success  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1597,  and  by  the  English  in  1694.  The 
last  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  defeats 
in  English  history.  Through  the  treach- 
ery of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  in- 
formed Louis  XIY.,  and  his  former  mas- 
ter, James  II.,  of  the  proposed  expedition 
one  month  before  the  intended  descent, 
the  French  had  thrown  up  masked  bat- 
teries where  none  before  existed,  and  900 
nen  were  cut  to  pieces  in  an  instant; 
ereiy  point  was  found  bristling  with  can- 
non ;  extra  troops  had  been  collected,  and 
the  place  had  been  put  in  such  a  condition 
of  defense  that  defeat  was  inevitable. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  through  the 
Gimlet,  which  is  only  5000  feet  wide,  is  so 
admirably  defended  that  not  less  than  500 
cannon  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  ves- 
sel or  vessels  attempting  the  passage.  A 
steamer  makes  daily  excursions  through 
the  harbor  and  roadstead.  It  is  well  worth 
the  time  to  see  the  fortifications.     The 
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cemetery,  also,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road- 
stead, is  weU  worth  a  visit. 

The  Transatlantic  Mail  Steamers  sail 
every  other  week  from  Brest  for  New 
York ;  also  lines  to  Havana  and  St.  La- 
zare.  This  company's  steamers  are  prob- 
ably the  best  managed  on  the  Atlantic. 


ROUTE  No.  8. 

Starting  fiom  Paris,  wo  pass  through  the 
provinces  of  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and 
Orleannois,  among  the  richest  and  most  fer- 
tile in  th^  empire.  They  are  all  situated 
within  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  Many  parts 
of  Anjou  and  Maine  are  covered  with  brush- 
wood and  heath ;  but  Orleannois  exhibits, 
in  its  fullest  perfection,  the  rich  banks  of 
the  Loire,  which  winds  its  way  through 
broad  and  verdant  meadows,  diversified  by 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  forests.  The  whole 
of  this  region  is  rich  in  memorials  of  for- 
mer ages,  and  many  of  the  cities  which  it 
contains  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  annals  of  English  as  well  as  French 
history. 

We  pass  through  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours, 
Angers,  to  Nantes,  all  cities  of  great  his- 
torical importance.  From  Paris  to  Nantes 
the  distance  is  256  miles.  Fare,  first  class, 
#9  50 ;  second  class,  66  88.  Express  train 
in  10  hours. 

Nearly  half  the  distance  between  Paris 
and  Orleans  we  pass  through  the  ancient 
town  of  Etampea,  population  nearly  9000 : 
it  contains  a  Gothic  church  of  the  13th 
century,  and  the  remains  of  the  royal  cas- 
tle and  palace  built  by  King  Bobert  in  the 
11th  century.  It  was  in  very  good  condi- 
tion up  to  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  who  dis* 
mantled  it.     It  was  given  as  a  patrimony 
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by  three  different  French  kings  to  their 
different  mistresses — ^by  Francis  I.  to  Anne 
of  Pisseleu,  by  Henri  II.  to  Diane  of  Poi- 
tiers, and  by  Henri  IV.  to  Gabrielle  d'Eft- 
tr6cs.  In  the  town  and  vicinity  are  nu- 
meioos  floar-mills ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
Etampes  supplies  Paris  with  nearly  half 
tlie  quantity  of  flour  consumed  in  the  cap- 
ital. It  has  also  manufactories  of  soap, 
hosiery,  and  linen  thread. 

Thirteen  miles  from  Orleans  is  the  vil- 
lain of  Artemufj  near  which  the  famous 
**BaUle  of  the  Herrings"  was  fought, 
where  2000  English  soldiers — ^who  were 
conveying  provisions  to  the  English  army, 
which  was  at  the  time  besieging  the  city 
of  Orleans— defeated  4000  French  soldiers 
who  were  sen  t  to  intercept  them .  The  bulk 
of  the  stores  were  herrings,  it  being  Lent 
time,  from  which  the  battle  took  its  name. 
A  few  months  later  the  same  English 
forces  were  defeated  at  the  first  onset  of 
the  French  led  on  by  Joan  of  Arc,  show- 
ing the  effect  of  superstition  over  the  minds 
of  men. 

We  now  arrive  at  Orleans^  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  France :  it  contains 
a  population  of  47,000  inhabitants.  There 
are  several  very  good  hotels ;  the«principal 
are  ITMdeLoiret,  Hotel  d'Orleatu.  Near- 
ly all  the  historical  memorials  have  been 
swept  awa}',  particularly  those  relating  to 
Joan  d'Arc.  Orleans  formerly  ranked 
next  to  Paris.  It  is  situated  on  a  rich 
plain,  and  contains  many  fine  squares,  but 
is  in  general  ill  built.  The  Cathedral,  or 
church  of  St.  Croix,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
France :  it  is  surmounted  by  two  towers, 
each  280  feet  high.  It  has  a  nnivenity, 
acadcm}',  a  national  ooUt^^  a  primaTy  nor- 
mal school,  a  secondary  medical  school,  a 
public  library  of  26,000  volnmes,  a  museum 
of  natural  histoiy,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
theatre.  In  the  town  hall,  or  H6tel  de  la 
Yille,  is  a  cast  of  the  fine  statue  of  Joan 
d*Are,  executed  by  the  Princess  Marie, 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe.  Its  industrial 
establishments  comprise  manufiactories  of 
hosiery,  woolens,  cottons,  pottery-ware, 
vinegar,  and  saltpetre;  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  and  metal  founderies.  It  has 
also  an  extensive  commerce  in  the  wine, 
brandy,  and  vinegar  of  its  district.  Or- 
leans was  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  and  since  the  time  of  Philippe 
do  Valois  it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  a 
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member  of  the  royal  family.  In  1428  Or- 
leans was  besieged  six  months  by  the  En- 
glish :  in  the  following  year  the  celebrated 
Joan  of  Arc  entered  the  city  with  inferior 
French  forces  in  the  face  of  the  English, 
bearing  supplies  to  the  besieged ;  and  aa 
she  rode  tlnough  the  streets  on  a  spiritad 
charger,  dressed  in  full  armor  and  bearing 
a  sacred  banner,  she  was  looked  upon  by 
the  fiimishod  townspeople  as  a  guardian 
ansrel.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  most  skillftil  and  experienced 
of  the  French  commanders,  she  insisted  in 
organizing  a  chosen  band  of  troops,  at  tho 
head  of  which  she  crossed  the  Loire  in 
boats,  and  attacked  a  portion  of  the  Baa- 
tile  des  Tourelles :  for  many  hours  die 
was  kept  at  bay  by  a  picked  body  of  500 
troops.  In  attempting  to  scale  the  wall, 
an  arrow  pierced  her  corselet,  and  she  fell 
into  the  ditch ;  but  what  was  the  flaeling 
of  supernatural  horror  and  dismay  with 
which  the  English  saw  her,  whom  they 
supposed  mortally  wounded,  waving  on 
high  her  magic  banner,  and  again  leading 
on  the  assault  The  spirits  cf  the  French 
increased ;  and  their  enemies,  believing 
that  a  supernatural  power  was  exerted 
against  them  when  they  saw  the  body  of 
their  leader  hurled  into  the  river  as  he  was 
crossing  the  drawbridge,  began  to  &lter. 
Joan  carried  the  fort,  and  the  next  day  tho 
English  broke  up  the  siege.  Thus,  in  sev- 
en days  after  her  arrivid,  she  crossed  the 
bridge  in  triumph  that  had  been  for  months 
blockaded  by  the  English  forces,  afler 
which  time  she  was  called  the  '^Maid  of 
Orleans."  In  1567  Orleans  was  pillaged 
by  the  Calvinists.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Robert,  king  of  France ;  Francis  II.,  hu»- 
band  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  here  ended 
his  da3's.  The  Foreti  of  Orleatu  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  France. 

Thirteen  miles  fVom  Orieans  we  pass  the 
village  of  St.  Ay.  It  is  celebrated  for  be- 
ing the  place  where  Louis  XI.  is  buried; 
he  selected  it  in  preference  to  St.  Denis, 
where  his  forefathers  were  buried,  because 
he  supposed  he  had  recovered  from  a  seri- 
ous illness  by  the  interposition  of  the  Vir- 
gin while  residing  here.  His  monument 
consists  of  a  very  elegant  statoe  in  marble, 
representing  him  on  his  knees  in  an  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  The  arehitectural  propor- 
tions of  the  chureh  are  xery  fine.  Near 
the  town  of  Beauffenry^  which  we  pass,  is 
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tin  wry  beautifal  and  picturesque  chateau 
of  Eugene  Sue. 

We  now  arriye  at  Bhu,  the  rival  of  Or- 
leans in  histixical  celebrity.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Loire.  It  is  a  decayed  town,  with 
narrow  and  half^eserted  streets,  but  pos- 
•easing  a  fine  old  castle  standing  on  a  rock 
which  overhangs  the  river.  This  castle 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  Blois ;  Louis  XII. 
was  bom  here;  the  States-General  held 
their  meetings  here  in  1576  and  1588.  It 
has  been  for  ages  the  residence  of  Icings 
and  queens,  princes,  and  dnkes  of  royal 
blood,  as  well  as  the  scene  of  many  crimes 
and  murdeis,  foremost  in  the  rank  of  which 
atands  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  Doke 
of  GiAe,  the  mighty  Henri  le  Balafr6,  and 
Ilia  brother,  the  unfortunate  Cardinal  de 
Lorrame.  The  room  is  shown  where  Cath- 
arine de  Hedici  contrived  the  plot,  and 
where  her  cowardly  son,  Henri  II L,  put 
fSorty-five  daggers  in  the  hands  of  hia  suite 
to  stab  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  he  entered 
the  ciiamber.  Coming  unarmed  and  un- 
protected, in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
his  king,  he  fell,  pierced  by  every  dagger. 
Uis  brother,  the  following  day,  shared  the 
aame  fote.  The  observatory  of  Catharine 
de  Medici  may  he  seen,  where  she  used  to 
letire  with  her  astrologer  to  consult  the 
atan.  The  castle  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
There  is  in  Blois  an  ancient  aqueduct,  cut 
in  the  rock  by  the  Bomans.  The  magnif- 
ieent  dikes  for  tlie  protection  of  the  val- 
leys from  the  encroachments  of  the  Loire, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  commence  at  Blois.  It 
has  manufactures  of  gloves  and  porcelain, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  wine,  timber, 
and  Orleans  brandy.  In  addition  to  Louis 
Xllf  Peter  the  divine,  and  Papin,  the  in- 
veotcff  of  the  steam-engine,  were  bovn  here. 
The  last  imperial  decree  of  Napoleon  I.  was 
dated  here,  having,  in  1814,  dispatched  the 
remnant  of  his  court  hither,  as  well  as  the 
Esnpress  and  the  King  of  Rome. 

A  very  interesting  excursion,  occupying 
two  hours,  may  be  made  from  Blots  to  the 
CMfe  ofCkambard.  It  was  built  by  Fren- 
cia  L,  and  has  been  the  residence  of  that 
motuupch,  as  well  aa  Henri  11.  and  Charles 
IX.  Louis  XIV.  presented  it  to  Marshal 
gaxe,  who  died  here  in  1750.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  to  whom 
it  was  presented  by  a  body  of  Loyalbts. 
Omnibasea  run  daily. 


Not  far  from  Blois  is  the  Chateau  de  Va- 
knfoy^  interesting  to  the  traveler  from  its 
being  the  residence  of  Prince  Talleyrand 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life ;  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  a  small  nunnery  at 
Valengay.  It  was  in  this  chateau  that  Na- 
poleon I.  kept  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  a 
prisoner  for  six  years.  Before  we  arrive 
at  Amboise  we  pass  the  CAdteau  ofChmi^ 
monff  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  d*Am- 
boUe,  minister  under  Louis  XII.  Catha- 
rine de  Medici  lived  here  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  her  hnsband,  Henri  II. 

We  now  arrive  at  A  mbotse,  14  miles  from 
Tours.  It  is  a  meanly-built  and  dull  town 
of  5000  inhabitants,  but  has  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  files  and  other  steel  goods, 
fine  wines,  and  woolens.  It  is  noted  prin- 
cipally for  its  ca;aile^  long  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  France.  Here  it  was  that  the 
plot  against  the  Guises  was  formed,  known 
as  the  "  Conjuratoire  d'Amboise."  The 
plot  WQS  discovered,  and  1200  Huguenot 
conspirators  were  eiUier  hung  or  beheaded 
in  and  around  the  castle.  The  stench  of 
dead  bodies  was  such  that,  for  some  time, 
the  court  was  compelled  to  leave  Amboise. 
The  famous  Arab  chief,  Abd-el-Kader,  was 
detained  here  a  |uisoner  by  Louis  Philippe, 
but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  present  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  In  the  time  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  the  chief  ofilcer  of  the  castle  had 
three  lovely  daughters,  each  of  whom,  in 
turn,  became  his  mistress ;  their  name  was 
Babon,  and  two  of  the  favorite  mistresses 
of  Henri  IV.  were  daughters  of  two  of 
these  ladies.  Morals  at  that  time  were 
not  at  a  high  premium. 

Ten  miles  south  of  Amboise  is  situated 
the  Chateau  ChinanceaUj  built  by  Francis 
I.  It  was  given  by  Henri  II.  to  liis  mis- 
tress, Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  inhabited  it 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  which  time 
she  was  dispossessed  of  it  by  his  mother, 
Catharine  <Je  Medict  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  it  escaped  the  fate  of  nearly  all 
the  old  royal  palaces,  on  account  of  the 
popularity  of  its  amiable  owner,  Madam 
Dupin.  She  was  very  accomplished,  and 
during  her  residence  here,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, and  Bolingbroke  were  among  her 
constant  visitors.  The  chateau  contains 
a  fine  collection  of  historical  paintings; 
among  the  principal  are  one  of  Agnes  Sorel, 
Sully,  Henri  IV.,  and  Rabelais. 

We  now  arrive  at  Tours,  the  principal 
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city  of  the  province  of  Tonraine.  It  con- 
tains aboot  38,000  inhabitants.  Principal 
hotel,  H6ul  de  FUmvers,  a  short  distance 
from  the  station.  The  jonction  of  the 
Paris  and  Bordeaux  road  u  here  formed. 
This  city  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
fine  plain,  and  its  bridges  across  the  Lobe 
are  the  finest  in  Europe.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  is  a  Gothic  cathedral,  built 
by  Henry  V.  of  England.  Its  length  is 
256  feet;  height,  85  feet:  it  is  flanked  by 
two  towers  each  205  feet  high.  It  con- 
tains  an  episcopal  palace.  Exchange,  and 
Hotel  de  V ilie.  It  has  a  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce, a  National  College,  a  library  of 
82,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory, numerous  schools,  and  learned  soci- 
eties. The  manoikcture  of  silk  goods  is 
still  important ;  it  was  introdaced  by  Louis 
XL  There  is  also  an  important  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  cloths,  hosiery,  and  leather. 
The  Museum  contains  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, but  they  are  very  indifferent.  The 
only  surviving  portion  of  the  ancient  cas- 
tle, which  was  converted  into  cavalry  bar- 
racks, is  a  round  tower,  from  which  Charles 
of  Touralne  (son  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  who 
was  murdered  by  Henri  III.)  let  himself 
down  by  a  rope.  On  either  side  of  Rue  SL 
Martin  stand  two  ancient  towers,  visible 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.  One  of  them 
contains  a  clock,  and  b  called  Ttmr  St, 
Martin ;  the  other  La  Tour  ds  CharUmaffne, 
from  the  fact  that  Luitgarde,  wife  of 
Charlemagne,  waa  buried  beneath  it.  The 
Ple$M  lea  Tours,  so  notoriously  known  by 
the  descriptions  of  "  Quentin  Durward,'* 
built  by  Ix>uis  XL,  b  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  new  Palais  eU  Justice  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  city.  Tours  is  a  £a- 
vorite  residence  of  English  families. 

From  Tours  to  the  castle  of  Lodus  the 
distance  is  30  mUes.  This  castle  acquired 
a  terrible  reputation  as  a  state  prison  un- 
der Louis  XL  The  blood  curdles  at  the 
recital  of  the  deeds  of  cruelty  committed 
in  this  den  of  infamy  when  under  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  barber  Le  Daim.  At  one 
end  of  the  terrace  is  the  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Agnes  Sorel,  mistress 
to  Charles  VIL,  in  whose  praise  it  can  be 
said  that  she  never  exerted  her  influence 
over  her  royal  lover  but  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  good. 

After  pftfiRing  ScaoMir  (a  town  contain- 
ing 11,000  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  containing  a 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  a  college,  a  libra- 
ry, a  riding-school  for  the  army,  and  man- 
ufactures of  linens  and  cambrics),  we  ar- 
rive at  Angers^  formerly  the  capital  of  An- 
jou.  It  contams  87,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  CkewU  Blase  and 
H6tel  le  Roi.  It  contains  a  large  number 
of  antique  churches  and  buildings  of  a 
sombra  cast,  but  is  generally  ill  built.  It 
has  recently  been  much  improved.  Among 
its  ancient  structores  are  the  ruins  of  a  oaa- 
tle,  once  the  strong-hold  of  the  Dukes  of 
Ai^loa.  It  baa  recently  been  converted 
into  a  prison  and  powder  msgaiine.  Tak- 
ing its  sise  and  preservation  into  considera- 
tion. It  may  be  oonsideied  the  fineslTcaatle 
in  France.  It  is  aurronnded  by  a  broad 
ditch,  the  gateway  and  portcullis  being  al- 
most perfect.  The  Cathedral  of  8t,  Mats- 
rice,  from  its  elevated  position,  is  con8pi4>> 
uous  from  all  parts  of  the  town.  It  dates 
from  the  12th  oentuiy,  and  is  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation.  Margaret  o€ 
Anjon  was  buried  in  thia  churoh,  but  her 
tomb  was  destroyed  by  the  Revolutionists. 
In  the  Museum,  situated  contiguous  to  the 
Cathedral,  are  some  very  fine  pieces  of 
sculptnro  by  David ;  also  a  marble  bust  of 
Napoleon  I.  by  Canova.  Among  the  rel- 
ics b  a  water-pot  purporting  to  be  one  of 
those  used  l>y  the  Savior  at  the  marriage 
in  Cana  of  Galilee.  It  was  brought  from 
the  East  by  King  Ben6.  The  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
same  building  contains  many  valuable  and 
interesting  relics.  There  are  vestiges  of 
a  Boman  aqueduct  in  the  neighborhood. 
Cloee  to  the  castle  u  the  suspension  bridge. 
During  the  passage  of  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers over  it  in  1849  it  fiall,  and  over  250 
men  were  drowned.  One  of  the  beat  con- 
ducted establishments  in  Angers  is  the 
Hospice  St,  Jean,  founded  by  Henry  II., 
king  of  England  and  Duke  of  Aq}ou.  It 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
The  Mayenne  divides  Angen  into  an  up- 
per and  lower  town,  and  its  walls  are  eon- 
verted  into  extensive  boulevards,  planted 
with  trees,  and  lined  with  handsome  houaea. 
It  contains  a  riding-achool  and  an  Acade- 
my of  Bellea-Lettres.  The  Military  CoU 
lege,  where  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke 
oi  Wellington  studied,  is  now  removed  to 
Saumur.  Angers  is  the  seat  of  a  royal 
college,  university,  and  academy.    Man- 
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vfiMstares  of  linen  and  woolen  stnfis,  cotton 
and  silk  twists,  and  hosiery,  sugar  and  wax 
refineries,  and  does  considerable  trade  in 
wine,  com,  and  slates  quarried  in  the 
nogfaborfaood.  Bemier,  the  traveler,  and 
David,  the  sculptor,  were  both  natives  of 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  terminus 
cf  BonCe  No.  8. — Nante$,  266  miles  south- 
west from  Paris,  contains  a  population  of 
87,000  inhabitants,  and  ranks  the  fourth 
cily  in  France  in  regud  to  population.  It 
la  sitnaied  about  forty  miles  from  the  ocean, 
at  the  jonction  of  the  Loire  and  Esdre. 
Nantes  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Dokea  of  Brittany,  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  pleasing  towns  of  France. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its 
pablic  squares.  It  is  connected  by  twelve 
bridges  with  its  isles  and  the  suburb  Mad- 
ekine,  en  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Tho 
diief  edifice  is  the  Catkedraly  with  two  tow- 
ciB  170  feet  high.  Some  portions  of  the 
structure  are  of  the  11th,  ISth,  and  15th 
centuries.  The  principal  object  of  curiosity 
it  contains  is  the  splendid  monument  of 
TrwLDidM  II.,  last  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  his 
wife.  Marguerite  de  Foix.  It  was  erected 
Id  their  memory  in  the  Carmelite  convent 
hf  their  daughter,  Anne  of  Brittany,  but 
was  removed  from  there  to  its  present  po- 
sition. It  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  by 
If  icfael  Colomb.  On  an  altar  of  red,  white, 
•ad  black  marble  repose  the  figures  of 
Francis  and  his  wife ;  three  angels  support 
their  heads,  their  feet  resting  on  a  lion 
and  greyhound.  At  the  four  comers  are 
statnfts  of  Wisdom,  Temperance,  Power, 
and  Justice.  The  twelve  apostles  are  ar- 
langed  at  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  Cbarle- 
magne  and  St.  Louis  at  their  heads,  St. 
Francis  and  St,  Marguerite  at  their  feet. 

Kext  in  importance  is  the  CasUe  of 
Ktmia,  a  massive  structure  flanked  with 
bastions;  it  dates  i^m  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tuy.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Anne  of 
Brittany,  and  she  was  here  mairied  to  Louu 
XII.  it  had  been  for  a  time  the  residence 
of  all  the  kings  of  France,  trtna  the  time  of 
Cliarles  VI 1 1,  down  to  the  Revolution.  It 
was  here  that  Henri  IV.  signed  the  fiimous 
.f!dict  of^^enUetj  which  gave  protection  to 
tlie  Protestants.  It  was  from  this  castle 
tiiat  Cardinal  de  Ketz,  who  was  a  prisoner, 
escaped  by  letting  himself  down  into  the 
Loire  by  a  rope.    Nantes  contains  also  a 


town  hall,  mint,  and  com  exchange.  In 
its  environs  are  many  handsome  villas. 
Merchant  vessels  of  1000  tons  are  built  on 
the  Loire,  and  it  has  numerous  manufac- 
tures of  cottons,  muslins,  and  woolens, 
cannon  founderies,  distilleries,  potteries, 
ship-building  yards,  and  an  extensive  mar- 
itime commerce.  The  port  admits  vessels 
of  only  200  tons.  Larger  vessels  unload  at 
PaimbcBuf.  Nantes  is  the  birthplace  of 
Fouch6,  formerly  Minister  of  Police  for  Na- 
poleon, and  of  Bouguer,  the  mathematician. 
It  sustained  numerous  sieges,  and  was  uni- 
ted to  France  with  the  rest  of  Bretagne. 

Nantes  is  noted  for  its  butcheries  during 
the  Revolution.  Over  thirty  thousand 
souls,  principally  women  and  children, 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Carrier, 
the  most  detestable  monster  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  tired  of  single  murders  by  the 
guillotine,  invented  the  noffodes  and  repub- 
lican marric^a.  By  the  first  process,  boats 
were  filled  with  miserable  victims,  rowed 
into  the  stream,  and  by  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance a  valve  was  opened,  and  boat  and 
crew  sank.  Bands  of  inhuman  wretches 
were  stationed  along  the  shore  to  cut  off 
the  hands  and  fingers  of  any  poor  unfortu- 
tunate  who  succeeded  in  swimming  on 
shore.  The  '^republican  marriage"  con- 
sisted in  binding  a  male  and  female  back 
to  back,  and  after  being  exposed  for  an 
hour  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  they 
were  dragged  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire 
and  plunged  into  the  ** natural  bath,"  as 
the  ^-illains  facetiously  termed  the  river. 
PaimbtBuf  is  situated  on  the  Loire,  thirty 
miles  below  Nantes.  Steamers  run  daily 
in  four  hours.  There  are  several  very 
good  hotels  in  Nantes :  the  principal  are 
H^d  de  France  and  H6ui  des  Colonies, 
H6ld  de  Paris  is  also  very  good. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Oudon  station,  on  the 
road  from  Angers  to  Nantes,  is  the  small 
village  of  Chcanptoc^.^  noted  for  its  feudal 
castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  feu 
mous  Bhie  Beard,  of  English  juvenile  liter- 
ature. GiUes  de  Belz,  Lord  of  Laval,  or 
'*  Barbe  Blue,"  as  he  was  called,  having 
been  informed  by  an  Italian  magician  that 
bathing  in  infiint's  blood  would  renovate  his 
constitution — ^impaired  by  the  excesses  of 
youth — ^be  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  kid- 
napping the  children  of  the  manor  for  the 
purpose  of  battling  in  their  warm  blood. 
He  carried  this  butchery  to  such  an  extent 
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that  the  whole  countTy  raised  against  the 
cold-blooded  -wretch;  he  was  seized  and 
oondacted  before  John  V.  of  Brittany, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  homed  at  the 
stake.  He  died  confessing  his  hoirid 
crimes. 

BODTE  No.  4. 

From  Paris  to  La  BodkeUe,  by  Orleans, 
Toots,  Poitiers  (described  in  Uoote  No.  8) : 
distance,  486  miles ;  fare,  first  class,  $10  70; 
time,  12  hoars.  From  Toors  to  Poitiers  the 
distance  is  62  miles :  trains  daily.  On  our 
way  we  pass  VUlqterdtie,  near  which  Joan 
of  Arc  found  the  sacred  sword  which  she 
carried  in  all  her  battles.  We  next  pass 
the  enterprising  town  aiCSuxteUenoiU,  which 
contains  18,000  inhabitants;  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  mannfactore  of 
French  cutlery,  the  prodoction  of  which 
occnpies  about  600  familes.'  It  has  a  cas- 
tle, from  which  it  derives  its  name,  a  thea- 
tre, exchange,  and  hospital.  James  Ham- 
ilton, second  Earl  of  Arran,  received  the 
dokedom  of  Chatelleraolt  fkom  Henry  II.  in 
1548  as  the  price  of  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  ward,  Maiy,  qoeen  of  Scots, 
with  tlie  Dauphin  Francis. 

We  now  arrive  at  PoUiera,  the  most  con- 
siderable town  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Poitou,  the  western  portion  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  modem  department  of  Vend^, 
celebrated  under  that  name  for  the  wars 
which,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Rev- 
olution, its  inhabitants  waged  so  devotedly 
on  behalf  of  the  monarchical  cause — one  of 
the  most  gallant  and  high-minded  strug- 
gles recorded  in  the  pages  of  history.  The 
hardy  and  vigorous  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict, strongly  attached  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  who,  unlike  the  landlords  of 
France  in  general,  resided  much  on  their 
estates,  retained  feudal  attachments  and 
ties  unknown  elsewhere ;  with  their  mas- 
ters, they  staked  life,  and  all  that  makes 
life  dear,  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  r6gime. 

Poitiers  contains  about  85,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  principal  hotel,  and  a  very  good 
one,  is  the  IlStel  de  France,  It  is  inclosed 
by  old  walls,  and  has  several  old  churches, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  CaHhedral^ 
the  Chwrth  of  St.  Radeffcmde,  Inclosed 
by  iron  bars  is  a  small  chapel  in  this 
church,  in  which  is  contained  **Z«  Pa3  de 
Dieu,"  covered  with  an  iron  case.  Here, 
the  legend  tells  us^  the  Savior  appeared 
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to  the  saint.  In  the  crypt  is  the  black 
marble  coffin  of  St.  Radegonde,  to  which  a 
pilgrimage  is  made  in  the  month  of  August 
by  the  poorer  classes.  It  was  said  her 
body  had  the  virtue  of  curing  the  sick; 
but  that  being  burned  by  the  Huguenots, 
they  think  her  coffin  still  retains  its  heal- 
ing qualities.  The  churches  of  SL  Pw- 
chaire,  St.  Hilairt,  and  St,  Jean  de  Mott" 
Oermerf  are  all  well  worthy  a  visit  on  ac- 
count of  the  antiquity  of  their  architecture. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.  It  is  now  used  as  a  vege- 
table garden  by  the  HM,  d'Evrettx,  Poi- 
tiers also  contains  a  castle,  university,  acad- 
emy, and  several  schools,  hospitals,  a  pob- 
lic  libraiy  of  25,000  volumes,  a  theatre,  bo- 
tanical garden,  mann&ctures  of  woolen 
goods,  hosiery,  lace,  and  hats.  It  iias 
some  trade  in  com,  wool,  and  wine.  It 
came  by  marriage  into  possessMn  of  the 
dnkes  of  Normandy,  and  was  for  threo 
centuries  attached  to  tiie  crown  of  England. 

Near  Poitiers  was  the  scene  of  the  ever- 
memorable  conflict  between  Charies  Mar- 
tel,  at  the  head  of  as  many  Christians  aa 
he  could  collect  nnder  his  banners,  and 
Abderrahman,  commander-in-diief  of  the 
Mohammedan  forces.  The  Saracens  had 
nearly  made  their  caliph  arbiter  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  when  the  Koran  received  its 
death-blow  in  the  West  on  this  spot.  It 
is  said  by  some  writers  that  over  800,000 
Mohammedans  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  a  signal 
and  most  unexpected  victoiy,  gained  SepL 
9,  1866,  over  the  French  by  the  English 
under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  cap- 
tured and  brought  to  England  John,  king 
of  France.  The  prince  was  on  his  way 
home  from  Bordeaux  with  some  12,000 
men,  when  he  unexpectedly  encountered 
King  John  at  the  head  of  60,000  men. 
Edward,  to  prevent  the  useless  efltasion  of 
blood,  offered  to  relinquish  all  the  cities 
and  castles  he  had  taken,  and  give  up  his 
prisoners ;  but  the  French,  believing  and 
trusting  in  the  superiority  of  numbers,  re- 
ftised  every  ofi^r.  The  English  were  then 
led  on  by  the  Black  Prince  and  Lord  Chan- 
doe,  and  the  result  is  well  known.  Poi- 
tiers contains  a  very  celebrated  school, 
called  Ecole  de  Droity  nuraliering  a  lar^o 
number  of  students.  Lord  Bacon  was 
among  the  nnmber  who  studied  there. 

From  Poitiers  to  Rochcfort,  distance  80 
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miles,  trains  daily.  The  first  place  of  im- 
portance we  pass  is  the  small  village  of 
lAuigman^  population  1600.  It  is  only  eel- 
ehrated  as  the  cradle  of  the  Luslgnan  fam- 
ily, Mfvereigns  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus 
daring  the  Crusades.  The  old  castle  be- 
longing to  the  family  was  destroyed  by 
the  Cath<^c8  in  1574,  and  a  public  prom- 
enade now  occupies  its  site. 

We  now  arriye  at  iViiorf,  a  modem  town 
<f  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  beau- 
tifully on  the  slope  of  two  hills,  inclosed 
by  well-pUinted  promenades,  and  contains 
an  ancient  castle  surrounded  by  two  keep- 
towers,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
plaee  of  lliadame  Maintenon.  Her  father. 
Constant  d'Aubign^  was  confined  in  it. 
Theie  is  a  fine  Gothic  church  built  by  the 
English,  a  market-hall,  two  hospitals,  a 
theatre,  bairacks,  public  library,  a  college, 
Athensom,  and  botanic  garden,  with  man- 
nlactures  of  woolen  stuffs,  gloves,  shoes, 
leather,  and  confectionery.  It  is  the  en- 
trepot lor  the  wines  of  Gironde,  timber, 
wool,  hides,  and  cattle.  Principal  hotel, 
nSid  dls  Franee. 

We  now  arrive  at  La  RtxAdlej  once  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  strong-hold  of  Protestant- 
Ism  ;  but  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  in 
1628.  At  that  time  it  contained  nearly 
80,000  inhabitants ;  it  now  numbers  half 
tiwt  amount.  Its  best  hotels  are  Hdtel  de 
PUmie  and  HilUl  de  France,  It  is  entered 
by  seven  gates,  and  its  streets  are  mostly 
boffdered  by  arcades.  Its  principal  edi- 
fices are  a  cathedral,  town  hall,  exchange, 
courts  of  justice,  hospital,  arsenal,  docks, 
and  good  bathing  establishment.  An  in- 
ner harbor  opens  from  the  outer  port,  ca- 
pable of  containing  vessels  of  500  tons. 
The  roadstead  is  protected  by  the  isles  R6 
and  Oleron.  It  has  schools  of  navigation 
and  drawing,  a  public  llbraiy  containing 
20,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
cabinet  of  natural  history.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  glass  and  earthenware,  cotton- 
twist,  and  sugar  refineries.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  wines,  brandies,  and  colo- 
nial produce. 

In  1628  Richelieu  ordered  an  immense 
dike  over  5000  feet  in  length  to  be  thrown 
into  tlie  sea,  which  contributed  much  to 
the  capture  of  the  town,  preventing  the 
En^ish  from  sending  supplios.  The  cour- 
ageous Gutton,  when  he  accepted  the  ofiico 


of  mayor  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  said  he  would  do  so,  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  dagger  which 
helthen  held  in  his  hand  should  lie  on  the 
council-chamber  table,  to  be  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the  first  person  who  should 
breathe  the  word  "  Mttrre»der.^^  The  siege 
lasted  fourteen  months,  and  the  population 
was  reduced  firom  80,000  to  5000.  The  city 
was  at  length  compelled  to  yield.  One  of 
the  articles  of  capitulation  were  that  the 
heroic  Guiton  should  retain  his  office  of 
mayor,  with  all  the  dignities  appertaining 
thereto.  His  table  and  chair  are  shown 
among  the  relics  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
The  two  towers  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, the  Tower  de  la  Lanterne,  tlie  Porte  de 
THorloge,  and  several  of  the  old  city  gates, 
with  one  or  two  old  houses,  are  all  that  re- 
main as  relics  of  this  most  memorable 
siege.  La  R6chelle  is  the  birthplace  of 
R6aumur,  the  inventor  of  the  Thermomet- 
ric  Scale.  Trains  run  daily  to  Rochefort, 
the  end  of  Route  No.  4. 

Hochefori  contains  16,000  mhabitants. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  forms  the  third 
military  port  of  France.  It  is  built  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Charente,  ten  miles  fh)m 
its  junction  with  tho  sea.  The  town  is 
comparativel}'  modem,  having  been  found- 
ed by  Louis  XIV.  in  1644.  To  obtain  per- 
mission  to  visit  the  dock-yard,  or  Porte 
Militaire,  application  must  be  made  to  our 
consuL  Hoteb  dee  Etrangeree  and  Grande 
Bacha,  The  town  is  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts planted  with  trees ;  has  a  tribune  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  hydrography,  a  na% 
tional  college,  two  libraries,  a  botanical 
garden,  and  a  maritime  museunu  In  the 
military  port  the  lai^^t  vessels  float  at 
all  seasons.  Attached  to  it  are  the  Bagne^ 
or  convict  prison,  containing  1000  convicts, 
and  the  HdpiUd  de  la  Marine^  the  hand- 
somest building  in  Rochefort.  There  is 
an  anatomical  museum  attached  to  it.  It 
is  admirably  conducted,  and  b  capable  of 
accommodating  1200  invalids.  The  com- 
mercud  port  admits  vessels  of  800  tons 
close  to  Uie  quays.  The  arsenal  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  France.  It  has  immense 
magazines,  cannon  founderies,  and  ship- 
building docks.  Napoleon  I.  arrived  here 
July  8, 1815,  endeavoring  to  make  his  es- 
cape to  America;  but,  seeing  there  was  no 
possible  means  of  avoiding  the  English 
man-of-war  Bellerophon,  then  lying  in  the 
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roads,  he  boarded  her,  and  tried  to  obtain 
a  promise  of  safe-conduct  from  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Maitland,  tohich  he  re- 
fiued.  As  it  is  generally  supposed  fhat 
a  promise  of  safe-conduct  was  given  and 
then  violated,  the  error  should  be  correct- 
ed. No  pledge  was  given.  In  1809,  the 
English,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane, penetrated  into  the  roads  and  burned 
five  ships.  Lord  Cochrane's  vessel  had 
1500  barrels  of  gunpowder  on  board; 
notwithstanding  this,  he  himself  steered 
through  the  fire  of  the  combined  f^rts, 
amounting  to  1000  guns.  Steamers  run 
daily  ttom  Rochefort  to  Bordeaux  in  seven 
hours ;  &re,  $1  60. 

ROUTE  No.  6. 

From  Paris  to  Bordeaux  by  Orleans, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  Civray,  and  Angouleme. 
Orleans  and  Tours  are  described  in  Route 
No.  3,  and  Poitiers  in  Route  No.  4.  Dis- 
tance, 891  miles;  fare,  first  class,  flS; 
time,  13  hours  and  40  minutes. 

We  first  pass  near  the  old  town  of  Ci- 
vray. There  is  nothing  of  special  interest 
here  to  detain  the  traveler.  The  distance 
is  aliout  30  miles  south  of  Poitiers.  It  con- 
tains 2000  inhabitants,  has  a  very  old  par- 
ish church  and  castle,  also  some  manufac- 
tures of  woolen  fabrics,  and  has  considera- 
ble trade  in  com,  chestnuts,  and  truffles. 

We  now  arrive  at  Atiffouleme,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Angoumois.  It  stands  on 
a  rock  in  tlio  middle  of  the  beautiful  valley 
of  CharentG,  which  winds  its  way  beneath. 
The  city  proper  contains  about  18,000  in- 
habitants. The  principal  hotels  are  Hotel 
des  Ktrangtret  and  La  Paste,  On  the  Prom- 
enade Beandieu  a  magnificent  view  may  i>e 
obtained  of  the  beautiful  valley  below :  the 
winding  Charente,  l)ordered  with  verdure, 
threads  its  way  through  the  real  Cognac  of 
France,  21  miles  below. 

As  we  do  not  pass  Cognac  on  our  route, 
but  sometimes  ^^pass"  it  round  in  the  cars, 
we  think  it  best  to  give  a  short  description 
of  it  en  pastant.  It  contains  alx)ut  2000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Charente,  and  contains  a  castle  in  which 
it  is  said  Francis  I.  was  born,  while  his 
mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  Duchess  of  An- 
goul6me,  was  residing  there ;  some  histo- 
rians say  he  was  born  under  a  large  elm- 
tree,  his  mother  being  unexpectedly  con- 
fined while  out  airing  !  The  event  is  com- 
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memorated  by  a  stone  placed  on  the  spot. 
The  quantity  of  Cognac  distilled  does  not 
exceed  6500  tierces  a  year,  but  the  quanti- 
ty sold  as  Ckampc^ne-Chgnac  amounts  to 
double  that  quantity.  The  vines  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  brandy  are  allowed  to 
run  along  the  ground,  thereby  acquiring 
additional  strength.  Cognac  is  the  entre- 
pot for  nearly  all  the  brandies  distilled  on 
the  Charente  up  to  Angoul6me. 

Farther  down  the  Charente  is  the  an- 
cient town  ofSanUeey  containing  12,000  in- 
habitants. Its  population  is  principally 
employed  in  the  eau-de-vie  trade.  The 
brandy  is  shipped  on  barges  and  sent  down 
the  river  for  exportation.  At  Saintes  may 
be  seen  the  ancient  remains  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,  also  a  Roman  arch  of  tri- 
umph. In  the  public  library  F^n61on*8 
Bible  may  be  seen,  the  notes  on  the  mar- 
gin being  in  his  own  l^ndwriting. 

Angouleme  is  275  miles  from  Paris,  and 
74  from  Bordeaux.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a  clean  and  cheerful  appearance. 
The  old  castle,  with  its  doigon  and  towers, 
is  now  turned  into  a  prison.  It  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  counts  of  An- 
gouleme ;  and  Blorguerite  de  V alois,  queen 
of  Navarre,  the  most  l)eautiful  and  accom- 
plished princess  of  her  day,  was  born  there. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  court-house,  thea- 
tre, and  public  library,  hospitals,  paper- 
mills,  and  distilleries,  a  cannon  fbnndery, 
and  manufactures  of  serges  and  earthen- 
ware. It  was  for  some  time  the  residence 
of  the  Black  Prince.  In  the  Rue  de  Gen- 
esee is  a  house  shown  as  the  residence  of 
John  Calvin,  when  flying  Arom  persecu- 
tion; he  here  taught  Greek  to  maintain 
himself.  Montalembert,  the  originator  of 
the  system  of  fortifications,  and  Ravaillac, 
the  assassin  of  Henri  IV.,  were  both  na- 
tives of  Angouleme.  We  next  pass  the 
town  of  Uboume,  one  of  the  ^'^Bastides,"  or 
free  towns,  founded  by  Edward  I.,  king  of 
England,  in  1286.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls, 
and  contains  a  population  of  9000  inhabit- 
ants. Distance  17  miles  horn  Bordeaux, 
with  which  city  it  has  considerable  traffic 
in  wine,  brandy,  and  salt  Its  port  admits 
vessels  of  200  tons  at  high  water.  It  has 
a  large  cavalry  barrack,  and  some  mann* 
factures  of  woolen,  glass,  and  cordage.  We 
now  arrive  at  La  Baetide,  connected  with 
Bordeaux  by  one  of  the  most  mi^^ificcnt 
bridges  in  Europe.     It  cost  nearly  one  and 
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ft  hftlf  miniotf  of  dollars.  Passengers  are 
ooDTcyed  in  omnibuses  across  this  superb 
itnctnre,  and  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  our 
roote, 

Bordeaux,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  60  miles  ftom  its  month; 
poimlaUon  180,000.  Principal  hotels,  Hd- 
Id  de  NaniOy  on  the  Quay  Loois  XVIII., 
veil  kept  and  beautifully  situated,  and 
HiSld  dts  Prmea  et  la  Pcdx,  admirably 
conducted,  and  situated  in  one  of  the  finest 
positions  in  the  dty. 

Bordeanx  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  £nrope  in  point  of  industry^  com- 
meree,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences :  it  is  the  second  sea^port  town  in 
France;  the  river,  which  is  here  2600  feet 
wide,  is  nearly  60  feet  deep,  and  can  at  all 
points  c^  its  long  quay  accommodate  ves> 
seb  of  over  1200  tons  burden.  Its  quay  is 
nearly  8  miles  long,  and  is  lined  with  beau- 
tiful Imildlngs,  principally  of  an  Italian 
st^le  of  crchitecture.  No  other  city  in  Eu- 
rope can  boast  of  such  a  quay.  It  has 
dodu  4»nd  building-yards  fur  every  si^  of 
vessel,  even  ships  of  the  lino.  It  is  an 
sithbishop*s  see,  the  seat  of  a  national 
coQit,  and  of  a  university,  academy,  an 
exchange,  banks,  a  secondary  school  of 
medicine,  a  school  of  navigation,  college, 
normal  school,  and  mint.  It  is  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Biver  Garonne  and  Canal  du  Midi.  Its 
commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  French 
roioniea,  South  America,  and  Mexico.  It 
is  the  entrepot  of  proliibited  goods ;  has 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  especially  tobac- 
co^ vinegar,  liqueurs,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts; sugar  and  saltpetre  refineries,  nu^ 
merous  distilleries,  cotton  and  woolen  spin- 
ning, and  manufiictories  of  printed  calicoes, 
snd  iron  founderies.  Its  principal  exports 
are  wine,  brandy,  and  fruit ;  chief  imports, 
colonial  merchandise,  cotton  goods,  iron, 
coal,  and  building  timber.  The  principal 
merchants  are  engaged  in  the  wine  trade. 
Nearly  half  of  the  best  wines  are  sent  to 
England,  since  little  of  the  finest  Medoc  is 
used  in  France.  Paris  takes  only  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  rate  wines ;  perhaps 
a  very  snudl  quantity  of  the  best.  Russia 
consumes  oonsiderable  of  the  best.  Hol- 
land is  the  great  mart  for  the  second  and 
third  qualities;  the  United  States  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  with  a  UUk  of  the 


best.  Before  the  Revolution  the  annual 
export  of  wine  amounted  to  100,000  hogs- 
heads ;  in  1827  it  was  about  55,000 ;  it  now 
amounts  to  over  200,000.  The  principal 
fruits  exported  from  Bordeaux  are  plums 
and  almonds. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  public  edi- 
fices of  Bordeaux  are  the  remains  of  the 
palace  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Gallinus :  it 
has  ever}'  appearance  of  a  circus,  capable 
of  containing  15,000  people ;  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Andre,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  two  elegant  spires  150 
feet  high ;  the  church  of  the  Feuillants, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Montaigne; 
the  great  theatre  built  by  Louis  XIY.,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  capable  of  seating 
4000  persons.  The  Hotel  de  V ille  conUins 
a  giUlery  of  very  indifferent  paintings. 
The  museum  contains  some  very  valuable 
antique  Roman  fragments.  The  H6tel  de 
la  Marine  and  the  triumphal  arch  of  the 
Port  Bourgogne  are  especially  deserving 
of  notice. 

Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  Bordigala, 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
when  conquered  by  the  Romans :  its  wines 
were  celebrated  as  far  back  as  the  4th  cen- 
tury. It  was  sacked  by  the  Visigoths, 
who  were  driven  from  it  by  Clovis,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens  and  Normans 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  and  came  into 
possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Gascony  in  the 
10th.  In  1152  it  passed,  by  the  marriage 
of  Henr}"  Plantagenet  with  Eleanor  of 
Gnienne,  sole  heiress  of  the  last  native 
duke,  and  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
England  for  over  SOO  years,  since  which 
time  it  has  belonged  to  France.  The 
Black  Prince,  while  governor  of  Guienne, 
resided  at  Bordeaux,  and  held  a  brilliant 
court.  His  son,  Richard  II.,  was  born 
here,  and  sumamed  Richard  of  Bordeaux. 
One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Bordeaux  was  its  siege,  under- 
taken by  Louis  XIY.,  his  mother,  and  Car- 
dinal Mazarin.  The  wife  of  the  great 
Cond^  while  he  was  confined  at  Vincennes, 
having  escaped  the  clutches  of  Mazarin, 
threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Bordeaux:  having  captured  all 
hearts  by  her  eloquence,  beauty,  and  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  the  magistrates 
permitted  her  allies  to  enter  the  city,  and 
prepared  to  resijit  the  forces  of  Louis.  She 
conducted  the  defense  with  so  much  heroic 
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obetinacy  that  Mazarin  was  tain  to  make 
terms,  and  raise  the  siege  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks. 

One  of  the  most  noted  **  lions*'  of  Bor- 
deaux are  the  cellars  of  MM.  Barton  and 
Guestieri  bankers  and  wine -merchants 
— -M.  Barton,  Chateau  Leoviile,  and  M. 
Gnestier,  ChAteau  BeyckevUle^  in  the  com- 
mune of  St.  JuUen.  Their  cellars  at  no 
time  contain  less  than  5000  casks  of  wine, 
and  often  9000  and  10,000.  The^  have 
paid  to  the  British  government  as  high  as 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars  for  duties  on 
wines  for  a  single  year,  nearly  $5000  per 
day.  Their  sole  agents  in  New  York  are 
C.  MaletU  &  Co.,  53  Beaver  Street,  where 
all  the  l)est  wines  of  this  productive  dis- 
trict may  be  had  in  their  purity,  and  at 
lower  rates  than  it  can  poesibly  be  im- 
ported. 

Below  Bordeanx,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gironde,  is  the  district  of  Mtdoc^  to  which 
an  excursion  can  be  made  daily  by  dili- 
gence or  steamer  down  the  river.  This  is 
the  great  seat  of  the  wine-culture,  and  the 
tract  which  Airnbhes  the  wines  so  celebra- 
ted under  the  names  of  Chaltibau  Margaux 
and  Chateau  LajUte.  This  dry  and  sterile 
peninsula  is  the  richest  wine  district  of 
Fhmce. 

"Medoc  is  the  north  termination  of  the 
extensive  district  of  sand-hills  and  sand^ 
plains  called  Let  Landea,  Extending  from 
Bayonne  north,  which  changes  to  a  bank 
of  gravel  on  approaching  the  left  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  and  forms  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  nowhere  more  than  one  or  two  miles 
wide,  raised  itom  50  to  80  feet  above  the 
river,  which  is  pUnted  with  vines,  and  con- 
tiUns  some  of  the  most  precious  vineyards 
in  the  world.  The  transition  is  abrupt 
ftom  this  gravel-bank  near  the  river  to  the 
M^  Landes,  or  sandy  waste  running  to 
the  west  and  south  of  it,  producing  noth- 
ing but  flrs,  fune,  and  heath.  The  soil  of 
Medoc  is  a  light  gravel,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
spots  where  some  of  the  best  wine  is  pro- 
duced, it  appears  a  mere  heap  of  white 
quartz  pebbles  rolled,  and  about  the  size 
of  an  egg,  mixed  with  sand.  The  best 
wine  is  not  produced  where  the  vine-bush 
is  most  luxuriant,  but  on  the  thinner  soils, 
where  it  is  actually  stunted — ^in  ground  fit 
for  nothing  else ;  in  fact,  where  even  weeds 
disdain  often  to  grow.  Yet  this  stony  soil 
is  con.^eniftl  to  the  vine,  retaining  the  sun's 
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heat  about  its  roots  after  sunibt,  so  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  it  works  {pror' 
vaUle)  in  matoring  its  precious  juices  as 
much  by  night  as  by  day.  The  accnma- 
lation  of  sand  and  pcbliles  bf  which  this 
soQ  is  composed  is  apparency  the  q>oils  of 
the  Pyrenean  rocks,  brought  down  by  tb« 
torrente  tributary  to  the  Garonne  and  oth- 
er great  rivers,  and  deposited,  in  former 
ages,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  At  tho 
depth  of  2  or  8  feet  ftom  the  surface  occurs 
a  bed  of  indurated  conglomerate,  called  <i£^ 
ot,  which  requires  to  be  broken  op  before 
the  Tine  will  grow,  as  it  would  stop  tho 
progress  of  the  roots,  being  impenetrable  to 
their  fibres.  The  vine  is  trained  exdu- 
sively  in  the  fkshk>n  of  espaliers,  flwteaed 
to  horizontal  laths,  atteched  to  upright 
posts,  at  a  height  not  exceeding  Ij^  or  2 
feet  from  the  ground,  running  in  an  onin- 
termpted  line  from  one  end  of  the  vine- 
yard to  the  other.  Manure  is  scarcely 
used  in  the  culture;  only  a  little  fresh 
mould  is  laid  over  the  roote  from  time  to 
time.  But  the  plow  is  driven  between  the 
vines  four  times  each  season,  altematingly 
laying  open  and  covering  ito  roots.  Thla 
is  performed  by  oxen,  who  with  steady 
and  unvarying  pace  thread  the  ranks  with- 
out treading  on  the  plants.  Manure  d^ 
stroys  the  fine  quality  of  the  wine,  and 
moisture  or  standing  water  is  most  injuri- 
ous to  the  plant.  The  vine  begins  to  pro- 
duce at  5  years  of  age,  and  continues  pro- 
ductive sometimes  when  200  years  old, 
provided  its  roots  have  found  a  congeni- 
al soil  to  insinuate  (jntntfer)  their  fibres, 
which  they  sometimes  do  to  a  distanoe  of 
40  or  60  feet,  when  tlie  soU  is  dry  and  deep 
enough  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  The 
wines  are  classed  into  growths  («nw),  ac- 
cording to  their  exoellence;  and  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  strip  of  land  before- 
mentioned  is  capable  of  producing  the /yns- 
mier  cru$.  Indeed,  so  capricious  is  the 
vine,  that  within  a  few  yards  of  the  finest 
vineyards  it  degenerates  at  once.  The 
following  list  will  show  the  classification 
of  Bordeanx  wines,  or  clarets,  as  they  are 
caUed  in  England  (though  whence  the 
name,  or  what  its  meaning,  are  unknown 
in  Medoc),  together  with  the  average  quan- 
tity of  each  produced  in  one  season.  Tho 
tun,  or  tottneoai,  contains  4  hogsheada,  call- 
ed  barriques  : 
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^  ^  /-Chitean  MargAox. 140-1601  ^ 

S^  IChateaaL«fitte. 120         (^ 

2*9  IChiteauLatoiir 100         ic 

5  (^HantBrion. 60-80  ;  ^ 

The  last  is    properly  a  vin  de  Grave, 

grown  on  the  Garonne,  above  Bordeaux, 

yet  it  IB  classed  with  Medoc  wines.    It  is 

less  in  repnte  now  than  formerly. 

•n  9  i  HnutoD  (Lafitte) 180-146^  ^ 

1^3  Leovnie,  the  best  of  the  f  ? 

S  I  1     wines  ofSt  Jallen....l45-18«f  g 
%6  iRaman  (Ifaiganz) 75-95  )  ' 

La  Rose  Gnun,  Pichon  Longoeville, 
Darfoit,  Degorse,  Lascombe,  Cos-Destoor- 
nelle,  in  all  about  800  tons.  It  is  needless 
to  enomerate  those  of  8d,  4th,  and  5th  rate 
growths,  many  of  which  are  prodnoed  in 
the  vicini^  of  the  first-rate  yineyards,  at 
the  Tillages,  or  in  the  communes  of  Mar- 
gftox,  Lafitte,  Latour,  without  partaking  in 
their  excellences.  The  goodness  of  a  sea- 
•on  will  sometimes  giye  an  excellence  to 
second  dasa  wines,  while  in  liad  years 
those  of  first  class  sink  to  mediocrity,  and 
are  not  fit  for  exporting  to  England  (such 
is  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  char- 
acter of  these  wines  there),  but  go  to  Hol- 
land, or  are  retained  in  France.  This  is 
so  well  understood  that,  some  years  ago, 
the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  La  Bose 
used  to  hoist,  on  a  flagstafiTafaioYe  his  house, 
the  English  flag  in  good  years,  the  Dutch 
in  middQIing,  and  the  French  in  bad  years. 
Enfrland  consumes  more  than  one  half  the 
jrremitr  crusj  and  very  littlo  of  inferior 
K>rte.  Russia  takes  a  good  deal,  Paris  lit- 
tle of  the  best;  Holland  is  the  great  mart 
for  wines  of  second  quality ;  and  the  third- 
rate  sorts,  or  vins  ordinaires,  are  chiefly 
need  in  France.  An  erroneous  idea  pro- 
Tails  in  England  that  clarets  are  prepared 
for  the  English  market  by  a  certain  mix- 
tsre  of  brandy.  This  is  not  the  case ; 
brandy  would  destroy  the  wine.  A  mix- 
tore  does  take  place,  to  adapt  the  wines  to 
die  English,  but  they  are  doctored  with 
strong -bodied  (carwh}  Rhone  wines,  and 
cblefl^  with  Hermitage,  the  principal  con- 
smnption  of  which  is  for  this  purpose.  The 
practice  of  mixing  is  very  general.  The 
diBiacteristie  of  the  good  wines  of  Bor- 
deaux is  their  aroma  or  bouqnet;  spirit 
tbey  have  none,  and  will  distill  away  into 
nothing,  yet  the  aroma  will  be  retained 
and  penetrate  even  through  the  Rhone 
wine,  when  it  is  judiciously  added.  The 
average  price  of  a  hogshead  (barrique)  of 


genuine  wine  of  the  first  grorwth,  in  the 
cellars  of  the  first  houses  of  Bordeaux,  is 
£50(^250),  which,  with  carriage,  duty,  bot- 
tling, etc.,  amounts  to  £80  (^00),  rather 
more  than  Ids,  ($17  50)  a  dozen.  A  first- 
growth  wine  of  a  fine  vintage  is  scarcely 
to  be  had  at  a  less  price ;  indeed,  the  whole 
produce  of  Chateau  Maigaux  has  been  sold 
on  the  spot  for  1000  francs  the  hogshead, 
in  the  case  of  a  very  first^ate  vintage. 
Very  great  skill  is  shown,  and  much  ex- 
perience is  required 'in  the  making  of  the 
wine,  in  the  compounding  the  various 
growths,  and  in  the  preservation  of  it.  A 
promising  vintage  often  disappoints  ex- 
pectations, while  a  bad  one  sometimes 
turns  out  excellent;  indeed,  all  that  can 
be  said  of  the  premier  cnu  is,  that  they  are 
the  wines  which  most  often  succeed.  The 
total  produce  of  Medoc  in  average  years  is 
from  150,000  to  170,000  hogsheads,  of  which 
about  6000  go  to  England. 

**  Travelers  desiring  to  visit  the  princi- 
pal vineyards  of  Medoc  may  take  the 
steamer  to  Pauillac  (which  may  be  reach- 
ed in  four  hours,  or  six  against  tho  tide), 
which  is  not  far  from  Lafitte  and  Latour; 
or  the  coaches  which  run  daily  will  convey 
them  to  Margaux.  The  high  road  thither, 
and  thence  to  Pauillac,  traverses  the  cen- 
tre of  tho  narrow  strip  of  land  forming  tho 
wine-district.  For  some  distance  out  of 
Bordeaux  it  passes  a  series  of  country- 
houses. 

^^  The  Garonne  below  Bordeaux  is  a  fine 
broad  tidal  river,  but  very  much  charged 
with  mud,  having  few  features  of  interest, 
its  banks  being  chiefly  low,  while  an  inter- 
vening fringe  of  marsh  and  meadow-land, 
grown  over  with  willows,  separates  the 
river  firom  the  vineyards,  little  of  which . 
can  be  seen  ftom  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  view  of  the 
long  crescent  quay  of  Bordeaax,  and  the 
broad  river  covered  with  shipping,  many 
of  tliem  three-masted  vessel?.  As  tho 
steamer  casts  off  from  the  quay,  opposite 
the  rostral  columns,  and  skirts  the  long 
Faubourg  des  Ghartroup,  right  foremost 
is  a  picturesque  eminence,  covered  with 
wdbd  and  vineyards,  interspersed  with 
some  neat  country-houses  on  its  top  ond 
below  its  steep  sides.  In  a  recess  under 
the  hill  stands  the  village  with  a  domed 
church,  surmounted  with  a  chateau.  Be- 
low Montferrand,  a  small  village  bid  by 
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poplars,  is  a  largo  chateau,  the  residence 
of  the  late  M.  do  Peyronnet,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  X.,  who  signed  the 
ordinances. 

"  The  tongue  of  land  between  the  (ra- 
ronne  and  Dordogne,  called  Entre-Deux- 
Mers,  which  produces  a  vast  quantity  of 
wines  of  an  inferior  quality,  draws  to  a 
termination  at  the  low  point  called  Bee 
d'Amb^s.  The  union  of  the  two  rivers 
forms  the  broad  estaaxy  of  the  Gironde, 
whence  the  department  is  named.  The 
monsters  of  the  Revolutionary  Mountain, 
after  overwhelming,  in  1798,  their  antago- 
nists, the  Girondins  (so  called  because  the 
leaders  came  ftt)m  this  part  of  the  country), 
swamped  even  the  name  of  the  department, 
whidh  for  several  months  bore  that  of 
'  Amb^.*  A  long  line  of  low  hills,  faced 
toward  the  water  with  cliffs,  lines  the  left 
bank  of  the  Gironde  and  Dordogne.  Look- 
ing up  the  Dordogne  you  perceive  on  an 
eminence  Bowg^  a  small  town  of  8855  in- 
habitants, where  Louis  XIV.,  when  a  child, 
resided  with  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria, 
for  nearly  a  year  (1&&9-50),  during  the 
continuance  of  the  siege  of  Bordeaux. 
Mazarin,  in  order  to  superintend  tiie  oper- 
ations and  watch  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde 
within  the  city,  had  repaired  in  person  to 
the  south,  dragging  with  him  the  king,  the 
regent,  and  the  court.  The  ladies  in  wait- 
ing complained  bitterly  of  the  want  of  a 
theatre  to  enliven  the  ennui  of  their  resi- 
dence, and  the  cardinal  got  an^ry  with  the 
mayor  because  the  whole  place  could  not 
furnish  a  sedan-chair  to  carr>'  him  through 
the  steep  and  dirty  streets.  The  extensive 
vineyaids  around  Bourg  produced  the 
wines  (claret)  esteemed  the  best  in  the  dis- 
trict 200  years  ago,  before  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  Medoc  had  commenced,  which 
does  not  date  farther  back  than  250  years. 

"  The  steamer  stops  to  set  down  or  take 
up  passengers  at  the  Pain  de  Sucre,  a  land- 
ing-place at  the  mouth  of  the  Dordogne, 
close  under  the  Bee  d'Amb^s,  and  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  below  Bourg.  Two 
large  islands  are  here  formed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Gironde. 

'*  Nearly  abreast  of  the  P<dn  de  Sucre 
a  glimpse  may  be  obtained  of  the  Chateau 
Margaux,  situated  some  distance  inland; 
it  is  an  Italian  villa,  the  handsomest  in 
Medoc,  and  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Spanish  banker,  the  Marquis  d'Aguado, 
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though  rarely  inhabited,  owing  to  the  ma- 
laria which  prevaila  around  it.  It  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  vineyard  producing 
the  Chateau  Margaux,  the  most  esteemed 
frrowth  of  Medoc.  The  grape  which  yielda 
it  is  small  and  poor  to  the  taste,  with  a 
flavor  slightly  resembling  that  of  black 
currants.  The  chateau  is  about  half  a 
mile  ftt>m  the  village  of  Mai^nx,  which 
abounds  in  neat  whitewashed  villas,  seat- 
ed in  little  gardens  amid  acacia  hedges 
and  trellised  vines ;  it  is  20  miles  from  I&r- 
deanx.  At  Delas  is  a  tolerable  inn.  The 
yellow  dlA  along  the  river-side  are  pierced 
to  form  cellars,  in  which  is  deposited  the 
wine  grown  above  them ;  and  for  a  consid- 
erable extent  near  Gauriac  they  are  exca- 
vated in  quarries  of  building-stone.  At 
the  base  of  the  cliff's  are  sevenl  small  vil- 
lages. 

^*  Blaye. — ^The  dead  walls  and  gloomy- 
looking  modem  bastions  of  the  citadel  of 
Blaye  are  seen  projecting  over  the  river  at 
a  height  considerably  above  it.  In  the 
midst  of  them  stands  a  fragment  of  the  old 
feudal  fortress,  whose  towers  may  be  seen 
surmounting  the  turfed  ramparts.  Thla 
citadel  was  chosen  as  the  prison  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  who  was  here  confined 
in  a  double  sense  after  her  capture  in  La 
Vendee  (see  Nantes),  having  been  brought 
to  bed  of  a  daughter  in  1888.  After  a  de- 
tention of  seven  months  she  was  sent  back 
to  Naples.  The  body  of  Roland  the  Brave 
was,  according  to  tradition,  transported 
hither  from  Roncesveaux  by  Charlemagne, 
and  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Remain, 
with  his  sword  Durandal  at  his  head,  and 
his  fSunons  horn  of  ivory  (Oliphant),  with 
which  he  had  awakened  the  echoes  of 
Fuente  Arabia,  at  his  feet.  The  body  was 
afterward  transported  to  St.  Sernin  at  Bor- 
deaux. Opposite  Blaye  several  islanda 
have  been  fcvmed  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Dordogne  and  Garonne,  and  are  constant- 
ly increasing.  On  one  of  them  is  planted 
the  litde  fort  Du  PaUy  so  called  from  its 
round  shape.  It  crosses  its  fire  with  that 
of  the  fortress  of  Blaye  on  tho  right  liank, 
and  of  Fort  Medoc  on  the  left,  and  thus 
commands  the  passage  of  the  Gironde. 

**  To  the  north  of  Margaux  the  wines  de- 
cline ;  and  it  is  not  until  after  an  interval 
of  several  miles  of  inferior  vinej'ards  that 
we  reach  others  producing  wine  of  reput»> 
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tian  in  the  Ticinlty  of  Bfycheville,  lying 
wUbin  the  commune  of  St.  JtUien,  a  name 
of  note  on  account  of  the  wine  grown  in  it. 
Tbe  ChdUau  deBeyckemV^  situated  on  the 
beigfats  in  the  midst  of  valuable  vineyards, 
is  the  seat  of  M.  Guestier,  pair  de  France, 
anden  depute,  and  otA  of  the  first  wine- 
merchants  of  Bordeaux. 

'*  Here  begin  some  of  the  most  renown- 
ed yineyards  of  Medpe,  which  lie  crowded 
together  in  almost  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion within  a  narrow  space,  stretching 
witfain  six  miles  north  of  Beycheville. 
Aboat  Ik  miles  off  is  Chateau  Leoville, 
which  produces  one  of  the  best  second 
growths,  nearly  equaling  the  first  growths. 
The  estate  is  divided  between  M.  Bantre 
and  M.  Las  Cases.  In  the  same  commune 
is  the  vineyard  of  Za  Rose,  a  prime  second 
growth,  and  in  the  adjoining  one  of  St. 
Lambert  is  tbe  vineyard  of  Chateau  Lo' 

f",  yielding  a  well-known  wine,  premer 
The  estate,  which  does  not  exceed 
390  acres,  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  for 
£60,000.  The  second  growths,  Pichon- 
Loojgueville  and  Mouton,  come  fix>m  the 
same  quarter. 

**  PcadUac  (inn  H.  de  /Vonoe),  a  small 
aea-port,  behind  which,  at  the  distance  of 
1^  miles,  is  the  vine3''ard  of  GuUeau  La- 
fUe^  producing  one  of  the  three  best  wines 
of  Bordeaux.  It  is  the  property  of  Sir 
ClAode  Scott,  and  does  not  yield  more  than 
400  hogsheads  yearly.  The  region  of  good 
wines  extends  north  as  fax  as  Lasfranc,  but 
the  wines  are  fiir  inferior  to  those  of  the 
commnne  of  Pauillac. 

*^  The  aspect  of  the  wine  district  of  Mo- 
doc is  that  of  an  undulating  country,  slight- 
ly raised  above  the  Garonne,  afibrding 
here  and  there  peeps  of  the  river  between 
tbe  gentle  hills  and  shallow  guUejrs  which 
intersect  it.  It  abounds  in  marshes  and 
stmgnant  pools,  which  render  it  unhealthy, 
so  that  the  chsiteauxNrhich  occur  in  it  are 
iniiabited  only  im  a  small  part  of  the  3'ear 
by  the  proprietors.  Yet  the  district  is 
populous,  a  group  of  cottages  being  attach- 
ed to  almost  every  vineyard,  and  inhabit- 
ed by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  it.  The 
Tineyards  are  open  fields;  even  those  of 
fpreatest  value  being,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
pcovided  with  walls  or  even  hedges,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  loss  of  any  space  of  ground 
which  must  be  left  round  the  margin,  to 
allow  the  plow  to  turn.    When  the  grapes 


begin  to  ripen,  a  temporary  fence  is  formed 
round  the  vin^  of  twisted  boughs  inter- 
woven with  furze,  to  keep  out  the  dogs, 
which  are  most  destructive  consumers  of 
grapes.  Farther,  to  deter  both  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds  from  committing  depredations, 
guards  armed  with  guns  are  posted  on  the 
watch  both  day  and  night,  while  streaks 
of  paint,  and  bits  of  white  paper  stuck  upon 
poles,  announce  that  the  vineyard  is  strewn 
with  poisoned  sausages,  and  that  the  grapes 
themselves  are  smeared  with  some  delete- 
rious mixture.  The  vines  are  planted  in 
quincunx  order,  on  ridges  about  three  feet 
apart.  They  are  trained  to  espaliers,  and 
not  allowed  to  raise  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  ground.  In  the  best  vineyards 
they  barely  cover  the  soil,  but  allow  the 
singular  mass  of  pebbles,  of  which  it  al- 
most exclusively  consists,  to  appear  be- 
tween the  rows.  The  growth  of  the  vine 
is  confined  within  a  narrow  line  of  demar- 
cation, and  the  transition  is  most  abrupt 
from  the  most  precious  land  to  an  uncul- 
tivated sandy  desert.  The  distance  of  a 
few  feet  makes  all  the  difference.  The 
vintage  takes  place  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  is  then  that  Medoc  presents 
a  scene  of  bustle,  activity,  and  rejoicing. 
The  proprietors  then  repair  thither,  with 
their  friends  and  fiimilies,  to  superintend 
the  proceedings  and  make  merry.  F»^ne- 
Tone  pour  in  fh)m  the  left  bank  of  the  Gi- 
ronde  to  assist  in  the  gathering;  busy 
crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  sweep 
the  vineyard  from  end  to  end,  clearing  all 
before  them  like  bands  of  locusts,  while 
the  air  resounds  with  their  songs  and 
laughter.  The  utmost  care  is  employed 
by  the  pickers  to  remove  from  the  bunch- 
es all  defective,  dried,  mouldy,  or  unripe 
grapes.  Every  road  is  thronged  with  carts 
filled  with  high-heaped  tubs,  which  the  la^ 
boring  oxen  are  dragging  slowly  to  the 
ciakr  depressoir  (pressing-trough).  This 
is  placed  usually  in  a  lofty  out-house  re- 
sembling a  bam,  whence  issue  sounds  of 
still  louder  merriment,  and  a  scene  pre- 
sents itself  sufficiently  singular  to  the 
stranger.  Upon  a  square  wooden  trough 
(preaaoir)  stand  three  or  four  men,  with 
bare  legs  all  stained  with  purple  juice, 
dancing  and  treading  down  the  grapes  as 
fast  as  they  are  thrown  in  to  the  tunes  of 
a  violin.  The  labor  of  constantly  stamp- 
ing down  the  fruit  is  desperatel}' fatiguing, 
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and  withoat  music  would  get  on  very 
slowly.  A  fiddler,  therefore,  forms  part 
of  every  wine-grower'»  establishment ;  and 
as  long  as  the  instmroent  pours  forth  its 
merry  strains,  the  treaders  continue  their 
dance  in  the  gore  of  the  grape,  and  the 
work  proceeds  diligently.  The  next  proc- 
ess is  to  strip  (egrapper)  the  broken  grapes 
and  the  skins  from  the  stalks  with  an  in- 
strument called  dirapair,  and  to  pour  the 
juke  and  skins  into  a  vat  to  ferment.  The 
skin  rises  to  the  top,  and  the  wine  is  drawn 
off  into  hogsheads  as  soon  as  fermentation 
is  carried  to  the  proper  extent ;  in  judging 
of  which  the  utmost  experience  is  required, 
as  on  it  much  depends  the  quality  of  the 
Yintage.'* — Murra»f't  I/and-book. 

From  Bordeaux  to  B<ajfomne  the  dbtance 
is  120  miles.  Trains  daily.  If  on  your 
way  to  the  Spanish  firontier,  this  is  your 
route.  There  is  little  to  interest  the  tray* 
eler  here.  Bayonne  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortified  cities  of  France ;  it  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  17,000  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel  is  du  Commerce.  It  is  a  well- 
built  and  agreeable  city,  with  handsome 
quays  and  promenades;  its  cathedral  is 
small  and  of  not  much  importance ;  but  its 
citadel  is  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  Van- 
baa.  It  has  a  mint,  theatre,  schools  of 
conuneroe  and  navigation,  naval  and  com- 
mercial docks,  tribunal  and  chamber  of 
commerce,  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  and 
glass-works,  and  exports  large  quantities 
of  superior  hams,  timber,  chocolate,  and  tar. 
The  military  weapon,  the  hctyonet^  takes  its 
name  fh>m  this  place,  where  it  was  invent- 
ed in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  Basque 
regiment,  having  been  short  of  ammuni- 
tion, assaulted  the  Spaniards  opposed  to 
them  by  sticking  their  long  knives,  which 
they  commonly  carried,  in  the  barrel  of 
their  guns.  This  city,  though  often  be- 
sieged, ha»  never  been  tahen^  and  gained  im- 
mortal notoriety  by  refusing  to  participate 
in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

If  the  traveler  intends  visiting  Pan,  and 
he  certainly  should  do  so,  on  his  way.  to 
Spain,  he  had  better  change  cars  at  the 
Station  Dap,  thirty-one  miles  from  Ba- 
yonne, and  two  and  a  half  hours  from  Pau, 
and  return  direct  to  Bayonne  in  three 
hours. 

Pau  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  moun- 
tain stream  of  the  Gave,  and  has  lately  bi»- 
come  a  most  fashionable  place  of  resort  for 
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Americans  and  English.  The  IIuUl  de 
France,  a  splendid  new  building  finished  in 
1868,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  lovely 
positions  in  France,  and  is  admirably  man- 
aged by  M.  Gardered.  The  promenade  is 
in  front  of  it,  with  a  K^orions  view  of  the 
beautiful  F^rreneee.  There  are  two  English 
churches,  and  one  Presbyterian ;  two  good 
English  physicians,  viz.,  J.  Bagnall,  M.D., 
and  Sir  Alexander  Taylor. 

Pau  now  contains  18,000  inhabitants, 
and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Beam  and 
Navarre,  and  celebrated  fbr  beingthe  bittb- 
place  of  Henri  Qnatre,  the  **good  king,** 
who  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Ivry : 

**  Humh !  hnrrah !  another  field  haih  tamed 
the  ehsDce  of  war ; 
Hurrah  I  hurrah !  for  Ivry  and  Henri  of  Na- 
varre.** 

The  principal  square  contains  a  bronze  ef- 
figy of  the  king.  The  distance  to  Pau  is 
56  miles.  The  principal  object  of  interest 
in  the  town  is  the  ancient  castle  in  which 
Henri  Iras  bom.  It  is  said  that  his  grand- 
father,Henri  d'Albret,  requested  his  daugh- 
ter, at  the  time  of  her  confinement,  to  sinjsr, 
that  the  offspring  might  neither  be  a  cry- 
ing or  sulky  child,  and  that  she  had  the 
courage  to  accomplish  his  desires.  In  tho 
castle  are  shown  his  cradle  and  bed.  Hia 
cradle,  which  is  a  large  tortoiae-shell,  was 
removed  during  the  Revolution,  and  an- 
other substituted,  which  the  Revolntlon- 
ists  bn^e  to  pieces,  thinking  it  a  symbol 
of  royalty. 

Bemadotte,  late  king  of  Sweden,  was 
bom  here.  He  was  the  son  of  a  saddler, 
and  left  Pftn  as  a  drammer-boy.  He  sent, 
while  King  of  Sweden,  some  fine  specimens 
of  Swedish  porphyry,  which  now  decorate 
the  chamben  of  the  castle.  Bemadotte 
abandoned  the  Catholic  religion  to  procure 
the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  Henri  abandon- 
ed the  Ptotestant  to  procure  the  throne  of 
France. 

The  rates  at  the  diffnrent  hotels  are  al- 
most as  high  as  those  of  Paris :  they  have 
been  rapidly  increasing  of  late  yean ;  but 
still  it  is  very  desurable  as  a  neidence, 
owing  to  its  clean  and  airy  appearance, 
and  abounding  as  it  does  in  idl  the  conven- 
iences and  luxuriee  of  life.  Many  En- 
glish and  American  families  reside  here 
during  the  season,  and  one  of  our  country- 
men keeps  a  pack  of  hounds.  It  contains 
a  picturc^galleiyi  public  lihrsry,  school  of 
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desijpi,  and  numofocu  manufactures,  and 
does  considerable  in  hams  and  wines.  Pau 
is  the  birthplace  of  Orthes,  who,  when 
goTemor  of  Ba3ronne,  refused  to  execute 
the  order  of  Charles  IX.  for  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew. 

iSikfes  around  Pau  m  Carriages  or  on  JlarKr 
hack  on  the  HUU  ofJurangon, 

1st.  The  ride  to  Guiraudet  or  Perpignan, 
during  which  on  a  fine  day  the  whole  chain 
of  the  Pyrenees  may  be  seen.  The  road 
crosaes  the  plain  and  the  village  of  Juran- 
9on,  and  returns  to  Guiraudet  in  another 
directioii.  Price  12  f^:  tune  about  2 
hours. 

2d.  Ride  to  Pi^tat.  To  go  and  return 
takes  about  4  hours.  One  of  the  finest 
rides  in  the  en  virons  of  Pau.     Price  20  ft%, 

3d.  Ride  from  Pau  to  Betharan.  Togo 
and  return,  6  hours :  price  20  f rs. 

There  are  also  several  other  pleasant 
rides. 

Ist.  On  the  road  to  Bordeaux  as  far  as 
the  Uippodrome.     8^  miles. 

2d.  The  road  to  Bayonne  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Loscar,  where  an  old  church  is 
to  be  soen,  returning  by  the  rood  to  L'Ar- 
roin  and  crossing  the  iron  bridge.  2| 
hoars:  price  from  10  to  12  frs. 

dd.  The  route  to  Tarbes,  letuming  by 
flie  nmte  to  TVespoly  and  the  boulevards. 
Tfane  1^  hours :  price  6  frs. 

4th.  By  the  route  to  Eanx-Bonne  to  the 
village  of  Gan,  one  of  the  fiivoiite  rides  of 
the  invalids.     4f  miles. 

5th.  The  road  to  Nay. 

The  hills  of  Jnran^on  are  crossed  by 
many  newly-made  roads,  where  the  trav- 
eler may  every  day  vary  his  ride. 

TruDS  leave  Pan  daily  for  Toulouse,  Olo- 
nm,  Bayonne,  and  fine  excursions  may  be 
made  to  Eaux-Bonne  and  Eaux-Chaudes, 
and  to  the  fiunous  Pic  dn  Midi,  one  of  the 
highest  summits  of  this  lovely  mountain 
legion.  The  excursion  to  Eaux-Bonne  will 
eost  about  #9  if  by  private  conveyance, 
and  occupy  two  days'  time.  From  Eaux- 
Bonne  to  the  Spanish  watering-plaoe  of 
Panticosa  will  occupy  another  day.  The 
atmosphere  here  is  much  brighter  and 
dearer  than  in  the  Alps.  The  fiuhionable 
^vatering-places  of  Eaux-Bonne  and  Eaux- 
Chaudes  are  mostly  visited  by  persons  af- 
flicted with  disease  of  the  lungs.  Average 
piioea  of  the  hotels,  about  $1  60  per  day. 


A  drive  of  five  miles  from  Bayonne, 
through  a  beautiful  avenue  of  trees,  brings 
you  to  the  celebrated  watering-place  of 
BiarritZy  lately  become  quite  noted  since 
the  erection  of  the  Villa  Eugemt  by  the 
present  emperor. 

The  principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  empire,  both  as  regards  its  lovely 
sea  view  and  its  internal  arrangements,  is 
the  Hold  de  France^  kept  by  M.  Garderes. 
The  imperial  family  spend  a  portion  of 
each  season  here,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  place  has  become  ver^'  fash- 
ionable. The  climate  is  very  bracing,  and 
in  the  winter  living  is  quite  reasonable. 
The  beach  is  very  smooth,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  day  is  spent  in  aquatic  amuse- 
ments. There  is  a  club  wi^  a  well-sup> 
plied  reading-rodm  and  caf6.  The  town 
may  be  reached  by  rail  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  Bayonne. 


ROUTE  No.  6. 

From  ParU  to  Narhonme,  (From  Paris 
to  Bordeaux,  see  Route  No.  5.)  From  Bor- 
deaux to  Narbonne  by  Agen,  Montauban^ 
Toulouaef  and  Carcammne:  distance  297 
miles :  time  15  hours :  trains  daily. 

At  seventy-three  miles  from  Bordeaux 
we  reach  the  ancient  town  of  ^^en,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne; population  13,000.  It  has  some 
good  public  edifices,  including  the  Prefec- 
ture Seminary,  and  a  public  library  of 
12,000  volumes.  Its  principal  manufac- 
tures are  sail-cloth,  starch,  and  leather. 
It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  trade  between 
Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  Marshal  de  Ma- 
tigon  carried  the  town  by  storm  during  the 
wars  of  tlie, League;  and  Marguerite  de 
Valois  and  her  maids,  who  were  in  the 
town  at  the  time,  had  some  curious  adven- 
tures in  escaping.  Jasmin,  the  last  of  the 
Troubadours,  whose  songs  are  so  universal- 
ly sung  throughout  the  south  of  France, 
was  bom  here. 

We  next  arrive  at  Montatibanj  an  an- 
cient town  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Tern. 
It  contains  a  population  of  17,000  inhabit- 
ants. JlStel  de  VEitrope  is  the  best  place 
of  entertainment  in  the  city.     Tliis  city 
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ma  fimnded  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury ;  was  ineffectually  besieged  by  Mont- 
luc  in  1680,  and  by  the  troope  of  LouU 
XIII.  in  1621.  It  was  considered  the 
strong-hold  of  Protestantism,  and  suffered 
much,  both  under  Louis  XIII.,  who  be- 
sieged it  ttiree  months  in  vain,  and  Louis 
XIV.,  who  singled  out  its  inhabitants  iTor 
the  purpose  of  the  direst  penecntions. 

We  now  arrive  at  Toulome,  which  stands ' 
foremost  among  the  cities  of  the  province 
of  Languedoc.  It  ia  beautifully  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne ;  is  of  large 
size,  containing  nearly  80,000  inhabitants, 
and  of  great  historical  fame.  The  princi- 
pal portion  of  this  city  is  old,  with  narrow, 
winding,  and  dirty  streets,  but  the  more 
modem  portion  exhibits  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance. Its  principal' hotels  are  HMei 
de  France,  Hatd  de  P  Europe,  and  Ilotel  des 
Empereurt, 

TaulouMe  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Clovis.  At  the  Ji<jtel  (k  Vitte  and 
Museum  are  many  interesting  historical 
relics  and  Boman  antiquities.  It  has  a 
national  cour^  a  university-academy,  tri- 
bune of  commerce,  a  school  of  artillery,  an 
academy  of  floral  games — the  most  ancient 
in  Europe— a  national  academy  of  sciences, 
a  school  of  law,  a  secondary  school  of  med- 
icine, a  nationtd  college,  seminary  and  nor- 
mal school,  two  libraries,  and  an  observa- 
tory. It  is  the  entrep6t  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  interior  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  has  a  national  manu&cture  of  tobacco, 
a  cannon  foundery,  manufkctures  of  wool- 
ens, silks,  paper,  and  brandy  distilleries. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Toulouse,  at 
which  Wellington  defeated  the  French, 
was  fought  April  10th,  1814.  The  French 
forces  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult, 
one  of  Fhmce's  best  and  bravest  generals. 
The  forces  actually  engaged  were  38,000 
French  and  24,000  allies.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  abandon  Toulouse,  with 
the  loss  of  8000  killed  and  1600  prisoners. 

After  leaving  Toulouse,  the  road  runs 
some  distance  along  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
This  stupendous  work,  completed  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  connecting 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean,  is 
over  150  miles  in  length,  and  cost  nearly 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  We  next  arrive 
at  Carcaseottne,  situated  on  the  River  Aude 
and  Canal  du  Midi,  55  miles  from  Too- 
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louse,  population  19,000:  principal  hotels 
are  JIM  du  France,  in  the  new  town,  and 
BoUl  de  Bonnet,  on  the  Boulevards.  The 
town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  newtown 
and  old  city.  The  former  is  beautifully 
laid  out,  on  level  ground,  well  built,  trav- 
ersed by  running  streams,  furnished  with 
marble  fountains,  and  has  many  handsome 
squares  and  planted  walks :  one  of  the  last 
leads  to  the  aqueduct  bridge  of  Tretquei, 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  marble  column 
to  the  memory  of  Riqnet,  the  engineer  of 
the  Canal  du  Midi.  The  old  dty  stands 
on  an  eminence,  and  is  interesting  '*as  re* 
taining  unchangsd,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  town  in  France,  the  aspect  of  a 
fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages."  It  is  in- 
closed by  walls  of  great  solidity,  portions 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  and  contains  the 
Castle  and  Church  iff  SL  NoMoire.  This 
last  contains  the  tomh  of  Simon  de  Moat- 
fort,  eari  of  Leicester,  that  brave  but  cruel 
warrior,  who  lost  all  the  laurels  he  Bad 
gained  in  the  holy  wars  by  his  butchery  of 
heretical  Christians,  ih%  Albigenses;  his 
tomb  is  a  slab  of  red  marble,  and  is  sita- 
ated  at  one  side  of  the  high  altar.  The 
other  fine  edifices  are  the  new  cathedral, 
with  a  fine  spire,  the  public  library,  pve* 
fecture,  town  hall,  barracks,  theatre,  cov- 
ered market,  and  church  of  St.  Vincent. 
Carcassonne  has  been  celebrated  since  the 
12th  century  for  its  manufacture  of  cloths, 
not  less  than  8000  persons  out  of  the  19,000 
being  emplojred  on  that  psrticular  branch 
of  industry :  the  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  extensive.  Carcassonne  suffered 
greatly  in  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses, 
the  greater  proportion  of  its  inhabitants 
being  Protestants.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Fabre,  a  celebrated  Revolutionist,  who 
perished  by  the  guillotine. 

Thirty-two  miles  from  Carcassonne  we 
arrive  at  the  lifeless  town  of  Narhomte.  It 
is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Canal  da 
Midi,  about  8  mQes  from  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  contains  12, 000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotels  are  BM  de  lYonee  and  H6iel 
de  la  Daurade.  It  has  a  fine  Qothic  ca- 
thedral, and  numerous  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty. The  canal  of  Narbonne  traverses  the 
town,  and  communicates  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  with  the  Canal  du  Midi.  It 
has  a  large  commerce  in  honey,  which  Is 
celebrated  as  being  the  best  in  France  | 
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also  in  wine,  oil,  brandy,  and  salt.  Nar- 
bonne  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Gaul : 
it  received  a  Koman  colony  in  121  B.C., 
■nd  was  made  the  metropolis  of  S.  Gaul. 
At  that  time  it  had  a  port,  -which  does  not 
now  exist.  The  mnsenm  and  picture-gal- 
leiy  are  well  worth  a  vbit. 

An  excursion  might  be  made  from  Nar> 
bonne  to  the  thorough  Spanish  town  of 
Perpignan  :  Spanish  in  its  language,  dress, 
and  character,  although  belonging  to 
Fnoce  since  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tuy.  It  has  a  population  of  20,000.  It 
lies  84  miles  south  of  Narbonne.  Grand 
HSid  de  Perpuiffan,  the  only  Arst-class  ho- 
tel in  the  city,  admirably  managed  by  M. 
Boec.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  the  cita- 
del, considered  impregnable,  is  separated 
from  the  town  by  a  wide  glacis.  The  spot 
is  pointed  out  where  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  going  his  rounds,  discovered  a  sentinel 
asleep  at  his  post ;  ho  pushed  him  off  into 
the  ditch,  took  his  gun,  and  stood  sentinel 
VBtil  the  guard  was  relieved.  The  chief 
edifices,  next  to  the  citadel,  are  the  cathe- 
dial  and  military  prison.  It  also  contains 
a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  primary  normal 
school  of  design,  a  library,  and  botanical 
gsnlen ;  manufactures  Of  woolens,  paper, 
and  hate.  It  has  an  extensive  commerce 
in  the  wines  of  the  conntr^v  wool,  silk, 
iron,  and  cork.  Philip  the  Bold  died  here 
in  1285.  It  was  taken  by  Louis  XL  in 
1474,  and  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1642.  The 
French  conquered  the  Spaniards  near  it  in 
179S.  A  magnificent  view  may  bo  had 
item  the  top  of  the  citadel. 


ROUTE  No.  7. 

Flrom  Karifonne  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Jfme$j  by  Beziers,  Cette,  and  Montpcllier. 
Trains  daily,  in  about  6  hours ;  faze  20  fr. 

We  first  arrive  at  Beziers,  beautifully 
•itnated,  and  remarkable  for  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate.  It  contains  a  population 
of  18,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel,  du 
Nord.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  situ- 
ated on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  is 
iamronded  by  battlements :  it  resembles  a 
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fortress  more  than  a  church.  In  1209  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  barbarous  massacre 
of  the  Albigenses.  An  army  of  Crusaders, 
under  instructions  from  the  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  entered  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  de-* 
stroying  the  heretics :  they  were  led  on  by 
the  Bishop  of  Beziers.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  assault,  when  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  the  heretics  from  the  or- 
thodox, the  bishop  gave  orders  to  slay  them 
all,  for  the  Lord  could  pick  out  the  chosen. 
The  number  massacred  was  immense ;  by 
some  historians  it  is  put  down  at  60,000, 
by  some  at  40,000.  The  bishop,  in  his 
statement  to  Pope  Innocent,  acknowledges 
that  20,000  were  thus  butchered.  There 
is  an  aqueduct  of  Roman  origin,  also  an 
amphitheatre,  a  public  library,  tribunal  of 
commerce,  agricultural  society,  and  manu- 
factures of  silk,  hosiery,  and  dimity;  parch- 
ment, gloves,  verdigris,  and  confectionery. 
It  is  the  centre  of  considerable  trade,  and 
its  brandy  dbtilleri^s  are  very  extensive. 
Riquet,  the  engineer  of  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
was  bom  here :  there  is  a  statue  of  him  in 
bronze  on  the  principal  promenade. 

We  now  arrive  at  Cetie,  a  sea-port  and 
fortified  town  of  the  first  class ;  it  contains 
17,000  inhabitanta.  Ita  fortress  is  defend- 
ed by  a  citadel.  Principal  hotel,  det  Bains. 
The  town  is  entered  by  an  elevated  cause- 
way, built  upon  arches :  ita  piers  and  docks 
are  the  works  of  Riquet,  engineer  of  the 
Canal  du  Midi.  Ita  principal  edifices  are 
the  church  of  St.  Louis,  library,  and  public 
baths.  Ita  harbor  is  spacious  and  secure, 
from  18  to  20  feet  in  depth,  formed  by  two 
piers,  with  a  breakwater  in  front,  defend- 
ed by  two  forta,  one  on  either  pier.  A 
broad  and  deep  canal,  bordered  by  quays 
and  warehouses,  connecta  the  port  with  the 
Lagoon  of  Thau,  and,  accordingly,  with  the 
Canal  du  Midi,  and  canals  leading  to  the 
Rhone,  by  which  means  Cette  has  an  ex- 
tensive traffic  with  the  interior.  Importe 
comprise  Benicarlo  wines  Arom  Spain,  for 
mixing  with  French  wines  for  the  English 
and  American  marketa.  It  has  a  large  es- 
tablishment where  are  manufactured  sul- 
phate of  soda,  magnesia,  and  potash,  from 
sea-water;  exporte  consist  of  40,000  tuns 
of  wine  and  4000  of  brandy  annually,  with 
almonds,  Montpellier  verdigris,  sirups,  liq- 
ueurs, soaps,  and  perfumery.  It  is  the 
entrepot  of  an  extensive  coasting  trade, 
and  possesses  much  foreign  commerce. .  It 
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has  ship-bailding  yards,  and  an  actire  oys- 
ter and  anchovy  trade.  Steamers  run 
daily  to  MarseQles  in  aboat  10  hours. 

We  now  arriTe  at  MontpdUer^  finely  sit- 
*iiated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  commanding 
extensive  views.  It  contains  a  popalation 
of  42,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels 
are  Hotel  Newt,  tlMd,  de  Londre,  and  H^ 
tel  de  France,  This  city  was  taken  from 
the  Calvinists  in  1622  by  Lonis  XIII. :  it 
formerly  attracted  many  strangers,  espe- 
cially English,  by  its  economical  and  lit- 
erary advantages,  and  was  considered  a 
very  desirable  sttnation  for  invalids.  Its 
chief  ornaments  are  the  gate  and  splendid 
promenade  of  Peyron,  which  is  reached  by 
a  flight  of  steps  and  sorrounded  by  balus- 
trades ;  at  its  extremity  is  situated  a  beao- 
tifnl  fountain,  which  distribntes  its  waters 
throaghout  the  town.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Peyrou  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Lonis 
XIV.,  the  whole  being  shaded  by  splendid 
trees;  it  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
promenades  in  the  south  of  France.  Mont- 
pellier  contains  a  nniveiBity,  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  a  school  ot  engineers,  a  semi^ 
nary  with  schools  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, a  national  college,  normal  school, 
museums  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In 
the  first  there  is  a  portrait  of  Lorenso  di 
Medici  and  the  head  of  a  young  man,  both 
by  Raphael,  with  many  other  veiy  fine 
paintings  both  by  ancient  and  modem  mas- 
ten.  It  contains  two  libraries  of  over 
40,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
manufactures  of  blankets,  cottons,  mus- 
lins, paper-hangings,  corks,  and  surgical 
instruments.  The  museum  was  founded 
by  Fabre,  Arom  whom  it  takes  its  name ; 
he  was  a  great  friend  of  Alfieri,  the  Flor- 
entine poet  and  author,  and  of  his  wife,  the 
Countess  of  Albany. 

We  now  arrive  at  Nime$^  the  Nemausus 
of  the  Romans  (improperly  called  Nismes). 
It  contains  a  population  of  nearly  50,000 
inhabitants.  Its  principal  hotels  are  U6-' 
tel  da  Midi  and  Hdtel  du  Luxembourg,  It 
has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  an  old  citadel,  and 
fine  promenade;  this  last  is  lined  with 
beautiful  building^  and  planted  with  lofty 
trees.  Its  principal  object  of  curiosity, 
however,  is  its  Roman  amphitheatre,  which 
is  fully  as  perfect  as  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome.  It  was  considered  capable  of  com- 
forUbly  seating  20,000  persons ;  its  great- 
est diameter  is  437  feet,  its  lesser  382; 
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height  72.    It  was  used  as  a  citadel  by  ^^ 
Visigoths,  also  by  the  Saiaoena,  who  were 
expelled  by  Charles  Martel.     It  is  now 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  scene  of 
their  bull-fights.     The  next  place  of  im* 
portanoe  is  the  Jfiaifon-corrM,  a  beautiful 
Corinthian  temple,  which  has  been  r^ 
stored,  and  is  now  used  as  a  museum,  con- 
taining some  exquisite  statuary  and  aome 
very  good  pictures ;  two  of  the  best  are, 
^*  IJero  trying  the  eflTect  of  a  poison  on  a 
slave  which  is  intended  for  his  brother," 
and  ^*  Cromwell  violently  opening  the  cof- 
fin of  Charies  I."    It  also  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  magnificent  "Kymphvum,"  or 
bath,  called  the  Tempk  of  Diana.     Nimes 
is  a  veiy  ancient  town^  having  been  sufagn- 
gated  by  the  Romans  125  years  before 
Christ ;  it  was  successfully  ravaged  by  the 
Franks,  Vandals,  and  Normans,  in  the  14th 
century,  and  was  ruined  by  civil  and  r»> 
ligious  wars.    It  rose  firom  its  aehes  by 
the  aid  of  Francis  I.    But  in  the  16th  omi- 
tnry  it  again  suflfered  on  acconmt  of  its  in-. 
habitants  having  embraced  lYotestantism. 
In  1815,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Boor* 
bona,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants.     Nimes  con- 
tains a  modemiaed  cathedral,  a  l»shop*8 
palace,  a  theatie,  national  college,  semi- 
nary, and  normal  school,  also  a  library 
containing  over  85,000  volumes.     It  con- 
tains manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
woolen  goods,  and  does  a  large  trade  in 
grain  and  medicinal  plants.    There  is  a 
very  excellent  cabinet  of  antiquities  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Pelet,  in  whidt  are  iauta- 
tions  of  all  the  ancient  houses  of  Nimes, 
made  of  cork.     The  Plotee  de  Boueairie  is 
memorable  for  being  the  spot  where  the 
leaders  of  the  Camisards  were  hung,  roast- 
ed alive,  and  broken  on  the  wheel.     Rail- 
way to  Avignon,  trains  daily.     For  de- 
scription of  Avignon,  see  Route  No,  9, 
/rom  Pane  to  ManeiUe*. 

If  not  wishing  to  visit  Avignon,  a  fine 
excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Pimt  du 
Gard,  situated  about  11  miles  ftom  Nimea, 
on  the  diligence  road  to  Avignon.  TbU 
interesting  and  stupendous  structure  dates 
back  to  some  twenty  years  before  Cbriat. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  aqnedaot 
erected  by  Agrippa,  son4n-law  of  Aagae- 
tus,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  trater 
from  Uzea  to  Nimes.  It  is  built  in  the 
Tuscan  order,  and  is  composed  of  thiee 
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Mpuite  bridges  or  rows  of  arches,  one 
•bore  the  other,  the  River  Gardon  flowing 
under  the  lowest,  which  is  580  feet  long 
ind  65  feet  high ;  the  next  is  846  feet  long 
and  24  feet  high ;  the  npper  tier  is  870  feet 
kng  and  35  feet  high :  the  whole  structure 
being  188  feet  high,  19^  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  4^  feet  at  the  top.  The  lowest 
bridge  baa  6  arches,  the  next  11,  and  up- 
pennost  36.  The  w&ter-course  at  the  top, 
tbroi^h  which  you  can  now  wallc,  is  4  feet 
wide  by  4}  deep.  The  stones  of  which  it 
is  ooBStructed  are  of  immense  size,  and  de- 
Toid  of  all  ornament.  The  wildness  and 
pictaresqueness  of  the  valley  over  which 
this  stupendous  structure  stands  makes  it 
one  of  the  moet  desirable  curioeities  to  vis- 
it in  tlie  south  of  France.  It  is  confessed- 
I7  one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  Ro- 
man greatness.  It  is  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
little  ornamented,  but  of  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  It  lias  been  very  fortunate 
is  escaping  destruction  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  principal  damage  it  sustained 
was  in  1600,  when  a  portion  of  the  second 
tier  of  arclies  was  brolten  away  by  the 
Ihke  de  Rohan  "in  making  a  passage  fbr 
kb  artilleiy.  It  has  since  been  repaired 
St  the  expense  of  the  states  of  Languedoc, 
tad  it  is  BOW  difficult  to  see  in  irhat  part 
the  injury  took  place. 


ROUTE  No.  8. 

From  Parif  to  Le  Puy^  in  central  France, 
by  Orkans,  Bourgeg,  Nevers,  MouUiUj  and 
Clermont.  Distance  fh>m  Orleans  250 
miles :  trains  daily. 

Orleans  is  described  in  Route  No.  8.  On 
our  arrival  at  Yierzon  junction  we  may 
branch  off  to  the  right  to  Chateauroux  and 
Limoges.  The  first  is  a  town  of  some 
18,000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  woolen  yam,  in  which  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  population  is  engaged.  Its  princi- 
pal edifice  is  the  Castle,  for  22  years  the 
prison  of  the  Princess  of  Cond6,  niece  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  the  last  dying 
request  of  the  great  Cond6,  her  husband, 
to  Louis  XIV.,  that  she  should  never  be 
set  f^ee.  It  is  the  birthplace  ct  General 
Bertrand,  who  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
St.  Helena. 

Limoget  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
40,000  persons.  Principal  hotel,  ff.  iHch* 
elieu*  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  yienne,  110  miles  fVom  Bordeaux.  It 
contains  few  objects  of  interest  to  the  tra v> 
eler.  It  was  once  strongly  fortified,  but 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Black 
IMnce  in  1370.  The  upper  or  modem 
town  contains  an  unfinished  cathedral,  a 
church  with  an  elegant  steeple,  a  bishop's 
palace,  theatre,  exchange,  mint,  and  cav- 
alry barracks,  hospitals,  and  public  baths. 
Among  its  antiquities  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  fountain.  It  is  cele- ' 
brated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  are 
much  sought  after  for  the  Ftench  cavalry, 
and  contains  manufSactures  of  glass,  porce- 
lain, broadcloths,  hats,  paper,  and  cards, 
with  tanneries,  dye-houses,  and  brandy 
distilleries.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Verg- 
niand,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondii^ts, 
who  was  beheaded  by  Robespierre;  also 
of  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Nayllier,  master 
of  the  art  of  enameling. 

From  the  junction  Vierzon  the  distance 
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is  bat  short  to  Bovrgeg,  a  city  of  28,000  in- 
habitants. Principal  hotel,  Hotelde  Franoe. 
On  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  city  is 
situated  the  Cathedral  of  St,  Etierme^  larger 
than  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  strnctores  in  Eu- 
rope. The  scnlptmne  contained  therein  is 
pajticularly  rich  and  original,  tbe  repre- 
sentation of  the  Last  Judgment  being  admi- 
rably executed :  Christ  seated  in  the  cen- 
tre amid  archangels,  with  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John  kneeling  on  either  side ;  to  the 
right  the  Gate  of  Paradise,  to  which  the 
good  are  being  led  by  St.  Peter ;  and  on 
tile  left  the  fiery  caldron  wherein  the  wick- 
ed were  plunged,  and  the  flames  of  which 
were  being  increased  by  the  use  of  the  bel- 
lows in  the  hands  of  the  various  imps.  The 
subject  certainly  bears  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  "heavenly  guardians**  on  the 
other  side.  The  name  of  the  sculptor,  un- 
doubtedly an  eminent  one,  judging  from 
his  remarkable  execution,  is  not  known. 
The  architect  has  unfortunately  shared  the 
aame  fate.  There  are  smaller  specimens 
of  art,  which,  however,  merit  examination, 
such  as  the  I)eath  of  the  Virgin,  etc.  From 
the  celebrated  tower  you  have  a  fine  view 
of  the  city,  and  the  staircase  by  which  you 
ascend  is  particularly  beautiful.  The  nu- 
merous specimens  of  painted  glass  exhib- 
ited in  the  windows  of  the  chapels  and 
choir,  from  its  quality  and  most  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  form  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  building,  parttc- 
nlarly  that  contained  in  the  chapel  erected 
by  Jacques  Coeur  and  the  archbishop,  his 
son.  Many  of  these  specimens  of  art  were 
executed  as  far  back  as  the  Idth  century. 
The  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  among  the  most  modem  speci- 
mens. The  baptism  of  Louis  XI.  took 
place  in  the  Cathedral,  services  being 
performed  by  the  89th  archbishop,  Huri 
d' Avanjbur.  Among  other  works  of #ut  is 
the  statue  of  tbe  Virgin  and  the  monument 
of  Jean  le  Magnifique.  Built  in  the  Ital- 
ian style,  we  find  the  Archhech^  where 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain  was  imprisoned.  It 
is  a  fine  structure,  and  adjoins  the  Cathe- 
dral. The  gardens  attached  contain  an 
abundance  of  limes.  Not  far  distant  we 
find  the  Grand  Seminaire,  as  formerly  call- 
ed ;  now,  however,  it  is  known  as  the  Car 
seme  d^ArtiUerie. 

.  Bourges  in  ancient  times  was  considered 
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a  strong,  fine  city,  until  it  was  taken,  and 
nearly  all  its  inhabitants  massacred  by 
Cesar.  It  was  well  protected  by  numer- 
ous towers,  few  of  which,  however,  are 
now  remaining.  Two  of  these  deserve 
particular  mention,  being  spedmens  of 
Roman  masonry;  consequently,  interest- 
ing mementoes.  This  city,  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  ancient  Avaricum,  is  situa- 
ted in  the  centre  of  France.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Louis  XL,  also  of  the  celebra- 
ted F^nch  pulpit  orator  Bonrdaloue.  The 
Mugeum  contains  some  portraits  worthy  of 
notice,  among  which  are  those  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI.  The  n6tel  dt 
Vilie  is  the  building  of  most  importance 
and  interost  after  the  Cathedral.  It  was 
the  former  residence  of  Jacques  Coenr. 
He  was  minister  of  finance  to  Charles 
VII.,  an  extensive  capitalist,  and  celebra- 
ted jeweler  and  merchant ;  after  being  a 
good  and  faithful  servant  to  his  master,  was 
sentenced  by  him  to  perpetual  banishment. 
No  cause  has  ever  been  attributed  for  the 
severe  condemnation.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Gothic,  rich  and  magnificent, 
but  not  unnecessarily  embellished.  The 
walls  and  windows  are  all  ornamented  in 
a  difierent  manner,  and  yet  all  blend  har- 
moniously together.  The  walls  alone  were 
immensely  expensive.  The  entrance  is 
very  elegant,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
figures  supposed  to  represent  the  servants 
of  Jacques  Coeur,  faithful  to  the  last,  in 
their  wish  to  preserve  him  from  the  ap- 
proaching danger  by  being  on  the  con- 
stant look-out  for  the  officers  of  justice. 
His  motto,  carved  in  characters  of  stone 
purely  Gothic,  is  most  admirably  executed. 
The  chapel  is  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  the  upper  portion,  owing  to  the 
elaborate  and  artistic  representations  of 
Italian  fresco-painting  upon  the  roof;  tho 
sultject  being  the  figures  of  the  angelic 
host,  with  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  etc.,  in- 
scribed upon  their  skulls.  In  this  palace 
resided  the  young  Cond6,  to  whose  use  it 
was  appropriated  during  his  studious  ca- 
reer at  the  Jesuit*s  College.  Not  far  from 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  the  residence  of 
Cujas,  professor  of  the  university,  called 
the  Ca9erHe  de  Gendarmerie.  The  exterior 
decorations  are  very  elegant.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  a  substantial  manner  of  brick  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  The  con- 
'  vent  of  the  Saun  Bteuei,  in  the  Rue  dea 
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Yieilles  Prisons,  exhibits  some  very  elab- 
onte  specimens  of  architecture.  The  IM- 
ik  Oratoryj  with  its  singular  roof  composed 
of  thin  stone  slabs,  ingeniously  divided, 
and  separating  many  pscuUar  devices  and 
particular  letters,  are  finely  carved,  but 
rather  ambigaons  in  their  meaning. 

A  pleasant  excursion  could  now  be  made 
from  Boorges  to  Fic%.  Omnibuses  and 
carriages  are  ever  ready  at  St.  Germain 
des  FossSs  to  carry  you,  upon  the  arrival 
of  each  train,  from  Bonrges.  The  princi- 
pal hotels  are  HS(el  de  Paria  and  H6ld 
GuUlemam.  This  is  now  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  watering-places  in  France,  and 
is  becoming  more  frequented  daily.  A 
beautiful  promenade,  nicely  shaded,  has 
been  recently  connected  with  a  new  por- 
tion of  the  town,  wherein  are  located  chief- 
ly boarding-houses,  hotels,  etc.  The  River 
Allier,  in  the  valley  of  which  Vichy  is  sit- 
uated, may  here  be  crossed  by  a  bridge 
eomething  like  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length*  The  .waters,  which  are  especially 
beneficial  in  cases  of  liver  complaints,  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  carbonic  acid  gas.  These  waters  are 
becoming  so  popular  as  to  be  used  to  a 
great  extent  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  The  springs  are  quite  numerous, 
and  all  have  their  peculiar  advantages 
and  medicinal  qualities.  The  bath-house, 
called  the  Etablittemeni  or  Bdiimm$  Ther- 
mal, contains  numerous  batiis ;  the  water 
is  constantly  effervescing,  owing  to  there 
being  an  extra  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  contained  therein.  The  season  at  this 
place  is  much  longer  than  at  watering- 
places  generally,  commencing  at  the  latter 
part  of  May,  and  continuing  until  the 
month  of  August  has  passed  away.  Be- 
fore being  able  to  use  the  baths  you  are 
obliged  to  make  yourself  known  to  one  of 
the  medical  men  who  have  them  in  charge, 
and  obtain  from  him  a  certificate  which 
will  entitle  you  to  their  use.  The  daily 
routine  is  about  the  same  as  at  any  other 
mineral  springs,  commencing  in  the  morn- 
ing with  their  accustomed  drink  an  hour 
or  two  before  breakfast,  and  repeating  ac- 
cording to  directions.  The  Etablissement 
Thermal,  which  contains  the  principal 
apartments  for  bathers,  has  also  nicely-fur- 
nished saloons  and  reading-rooms.  Balls 
And  concerts  enliven  the  scene  and  maktf 
It  a  place  of  amusement,  as  well  as  a  ren- 


dezvous for  those  who  expect  to  derive 
benefit  from  its  medicinal  waters,  thereby 
combining  health  with  pleasure.  Yichy 
may  now  be  reached  in  a  day,  owing  to  the 
completion  of  the  railway  to  St.  Germain 
des  Fosses.  By  leaving  Paris  at  9  40  a 
passenger  would  be  enabled  to  arrive  at 
St.  Germain  des  Fo8s6s  at  7  20  P.M.,  and 
an  hour's  carriage-ride  will  bring  him  to 
Vichy.  The  mansion  of  Madam  4o  S6- 
yign^,  in  which  she  resided,  and  where  she 
wrote  many  of  her  letters,  stands  near  the 
great  round  Tower.  The  Rocher  da  Ce- 
UsHns,  deriving  its  name  from  tho  ruins  of 
a  convent  upon  its  summit,  and  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  springs  rise,  presents  a  singu- 
lar appearance  in  consequence  of  a  curious 
species  of  rock  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  country  around  is  highly  cultivated, 
and  the  situation  of  Vichy  agreeable  and 
pleasing.  The  waters,  however,  are  its 
chief  attraction.  The  road  to  Thais  will 
be  found  an  interesting  and  frequented 
drive,  and  many  other  agreeable  excur- 
sions may  be  made  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pleasant  excursions  might  also  be  mado 
to  the  Chateau  d^Effiat,  historically  inter- 
esting, being  the  residence  and  birthplace 
of  the  father  of  St.  Mars,  the  favorite  of 
Louis  XIII. ;  the  Chateau  qfJiandon,  be- 
queathed to  the  Due  de  Montponsier  by 
his  aunt.  Madam  Adelaide,  sister  of  King 
Louis  Philippe.  It  has  now  become  the 
property  of  the  Duke  di  Galliera.  Thero 
is  a  hospital  (military)  at  Vichy,  which  has 
been  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  chronic  affections. 

On  our  route  to  Vichy  we  pass  Nevers 
and  MmdvM.  The  former  is  a  town  con- 
taining 18,000  inhabitants,  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire. 
Principal  hotel,  U.  de  France;  its  princi- 
pal buildings  are  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Cyr, 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Etienne,  which  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centviry.  Tho 
buOding  now  occupied  as  the  Hotel  do 
Ville  was  formerly  Ihe  palace  of  the  Dukes 
of  Nevers,  and  the  park  formerly  attached 
to  the  palace  is  now  used  as  a  public  gar- 
den. It  has  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
in  its  vicinity ;  in  its  neighborhood  are  tho 
forges  of  Fourchambault,  the  copper- works 
of  Sinploy,  and  the  foundery  of  La  Chaus- 
sade  for  cables  and  anchors  for  the  nation- 
al marine ;  also  a  royal  cannon  foundery  for 
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the  navj.  Near  it  are  the  mineral  waters 
of  Pougues. 

MauHns,  situated  on  the  AlUer,  is  a  cheer- 
ful modem  town  containing  about  16,000 
inhabitants;  it  has  two  large  squares 
adorned  wiUi  handsome  fountains.  Tlie 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  still  in  an  un- 
finished state.  The  chapel  of  the  college 
contains  the  monument  to  Henri,  Due  de 
Montqiiorencjf  erected  by  his  widow,  Maria 
Orsina ;  he  was  executed  at  Toulouse  bj 
order  of  Cardinal  Richeliea  for  conspiracy. 
The  town  owes  its  name  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  water-mills  formerly  on  the  AUier. 
It  oontftins  a  modem  Hotel  de  Ville,  court- 
house, national  college,  two  large  liospitals, 
an  old  castle,  theatre,  public  library,  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  large  cavalry  barracks. 
In  the  suburbs  along  the  river  are  well- 
planted  walks.  It  has  societies  of  rural 
economy,  natural  history,  and  fine  arts; 
also  manufactures  of  cutlery,  sillc,  woolen, 
and  cotton,  and  does  a  large  trade  in  com, 
wine,  raw  silk,  timber,  and  live-stock. 
Marshal  Villien,  the  opponent  of  Marlbor- 
ough, and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  natural 
son  of  James  II.  by  Marlborough's  sister, 
were  both  bom  here.  Ix>rd  Clarendon, 
grand  chancellor  of  England,  who  served 
under  Charles  I.  and  Charies  II.,  having 
mairied  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
his  prosperity  excited  envy ;  he  was  con- 
victed of  high  treason  and  banished  firom 
England,  and  while  here,  in  exile,  wrote 
his  history  of  "The  Gx«at  Rebellion." 
Steme,  the  author  of  Tristem  Shandy  and 
Sentimental  yo3rage,  made  Moulins  the 
scene  of  the  melancholy  story  of  Maria. 
Some  15  miles  firom  hera  lies  the  mineral 
springs  of  Boudon  VArchanAcndt.  The 
town  has  a  population  of  4000  inhabitants. 

After  passing  St.  Germain  Foss^  junc- 
tion, we  arrive  at  the  well-built  town  of 
Riom^  containing  some  12,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  mostl}'  built  of  basalt  and  lava  from 
the  quarries  of  Yolvic.  It  contains  some 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton,  brandy 
and  leather.  On  the  Boulevards  which 
surround  the  town,  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  General  Deaaix.  St.  Gregory 
of  Toun,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  French 
historians,  was  bom  here  in  589 :  he  wrote 
the  History  of  France,  in  16  vols.  The 
church  of  8L  Amable  is  very  interesting  as 
a  specimen  of  ancient  architecture. 

We  now  arrive  at  Clermont  Ferrand. 
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'  formerly  the  capital  of  Lower  Auvergnoi 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  contains 
a  population  of  81,000  inhabitante.  Its 
principal  hotels  are  HStel  de  la  Paa  and 
HStel  de  V Europe.  It  is  composed  of  two 
towns,  Clermont  and  Mont  Fenrand,  for- 
merly separate,  hot  now  united  by  a  fine 
promenade.  Being  situated  near  Pny-de- 
D^me,  it  is  surrounded  by  Tolcanic  forma- 
tions of  the  most  varied  aspect.  In  one 
of  ite  suburbs  b  the  fountain  of  St.Al^'ne, 
the  incrustations  of  which,  during  the  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  700  years,  have  formed 
a  curious  natural  bridge.  Ito  principal  ed- 
ifices are  the  Gothic  cathedral  and  church 
of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  latter  is  a  black 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  foond  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well;  it  was  repoited  as 
having  the  power  to  woric  mirades,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  by  pflgrims  on  the  15th 
oi  Blay.  Clermont  has  a  univenity,  acad- 
emy, normal  school,  and  botanic  gaidena,  a 
chunber  of  commerce,  and  school  of  de- 
sign. It  contains  mannfocturss  of  linen 
and  woolen  fSftbrics,  hosieiy,  paper,  and 
cutlery.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  commerce 
between  Bordeaux  and  Lyons;  but  it  is 
particulariy  noticed  as  being  the  place 
where  Pope  Urban  If.  held  hh  grand  as- 
sembly of  cardinals,  ardibishops,  and  bish- 
ops. He  was  assisted  by  Peter  the  Her* 
ndt,  who  hera  proclaimed  the  first  crusade. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Pope's  eloquent  ad- 
dress, which  melted  every  listener  to  tean, 
the  red  cloaks  worn  by  the  nobility  w«re 
torn  in  strips,  and  laid  on  the  breast  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  of  all  who  took  the  tow. 
Clermont  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Paacal, 
the  celebrated  mathematician. 

We  next  arrive  at  Le  Pug,  the  end  of 
our  route.  It  contains  15,000  inhabitants ; 
principal  hotel,  H.  Pahu  Royai,  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  south  slope  of 
Mt.  Anis,  crowned  by  the  basaltic  rock  of 
Comeille,  and  has  on  ite  highest  pmnt  a 
picturesque  Gothic  cathedral,  dating  back 
to  the  10th  century.  This  cathedral  ia 
celebrated  for  containing  the  miracle-WMJc- 
ing  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  called 
Notre  Dame  du  Aiy.  Many  of  the  popes 
and  ancient  kings  of  France  have  visited 
it.  The  numbera  that  fiock  to  the  cadie- 
dral  are  not  so  groat  as  formerly,  owing:  to 
the  original  figures,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Prophet  Jcre« 
miah,  having  been  dcstroyod*or  removed^ 
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and  the  pveseatones  made  hy  a  native  ar* 
tut.  On  the  side  of  the  church  is  a  tablet 
lecording  the  number  of  prieats  who  were 
dattghtered  here  by  the  Revolutionists  in 
1793.  Hie  mnsenm  of  Le  Pnjr  contains 
cne  of  the  moet  valuable  collections  of 
niaenlogical  and  geological  specimens  in 
France.  The  manufacture  of  cotton-lace 
is  carried  on  here  to  great  extent,  some 
iaa  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum.  The  remains  of  Dn  Gueso- 
Uo,  the  illnstrions  warrior  and  Constable 
of  ftanee,  were  removed  and  deposited 
here  in  the  church  of  8L  Lament. 

▲  short  distance  firom  Le  Puy  lies  the 
town  otEtpaUley,  On  the  summit  of  a 
radc  stands  the  ancient  castle  in  which 
Gharies  YII.  was  residing  when  the  news 
of  his  fkther'a  death  arrived;  he  was  im- 
wwdtstely  declared  his  successor,  while  at 
ths  same  moment  Henry  VI.  of  England 
vas  crowned  at  Paris  with  great  pomp. 

ROUTE  No.  9. 

From  Pftris  to  ManeiUea,  Teuloi^  Nic% 
ifcaloiai,  and  Geaoa,  by  Fonitdnebleim,  D^ 
jfm^  Macfm,  Lstm*^  Valence,  Avignon :  raU- 
road  finished  to  Nice;  will  be  completed  to 
Genoa  in  two  years ;  fan  to  Marseilles,$19. 

Fontainebleau  is  described  among  the 
saborbs  of  Paris.  The  next  place  of  im* 
porlance  is  IHjon  and  the  wine-growing 
^strict  of  Burgundy.  It  contains  a  pop- 
iktion  of  aO,000  inhabitanto;  it  is  in- 
^kmA  by  ramparts,  and  has  many  fine  pub- 
lic walks  and  beautiful  environs.  Principal 
hotel,  Z/^Ce/  deJura,  in  Anont  of  the  station. 
The  principal  buildings  are  a  palace  of  the 
Princess  of  Condd,  a  castle  built  by  Louis 
XXV.,  which  now  serves  for  barracks,  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  in  the  purest 
GoAic  style,  and  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
ness of  its  construction :  it  contains  the  ca- 
thedral clock,  made  by  Jacques  Marques, 
and  seised  upon  by  Philippe  le  Hardi  at 
Courtiai,  aa  one  of  the  most  curious  works 
then  in  existence ;  its  bells  are  struck  by 
two  hammer-men,  appointed  for  that  pnr- 
poee,  and  called  Jacquemars,  a  corruption 
of  the  maker's  name.  Dijon  contains  a 
prefectttre,  a  large  old  court-house,  theatre, 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  orphan  asylum,  also 
a  national  court  for  the  departments,  courts 
of  assize  and  commerce,  a  university-acad- 
emy, numerous  colleges,  schools  of  med- 
idae  and  fiae  art,  and  a  botanic  garden. 


It  contains  manufactories  of  woolen  fabrics, 
linen,  cotton,  eaithenware,  soap,  beer,  and 
candles.  Its  principal  dependence,  how- 
ever, is  in  its  wine-trade,  being  the  princi- 
pal depot  and  market  for  the  sale  of  the 
Burgundy  wines  which  grow  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

As  our  travelers  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
a  wine-drinking  people,  and  as  commodi- 
ties can  be  sold  or  withheld  at  pleasure, 
and  be  mingled  and  adulterated  with  no 
regard  to  the  natural  principle  of  the  arti- 
cle in  adherence  to  blind  cupidity,  and 
where  the  price,  too,  ceases  to  be  the  natu- 
ral market  value,  it  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent brands,  manner  of  preparation,  and 
the  amount  distilled,  in  self-protection,  that 
every  petty  dealer  in  the  article  may  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  call  wines  by  fraud- 
ulent names,  not  only  imposing  upon  you, 
but  every  friend  who  partakes  of  your  hos- 
pitality. For  this  purpose,  the  author 
has  made  a  short  extract  from  Redding's 
'*  Modem  Wines,"  on  the  subject  of  Bur- 
gundy wines.  We  have  described  the 
Bordeaux  wines  in  Route  No.  5,  end  will 
describe  the  Champagne  wines  on  our  route 
to  Strasbourg. 

^'Ancient  Burgundy  now  forms  the  three 
departments  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  Saone 
et  Loire,  and  the  Yonne.  The  wine  dis- 
trict is  situated  between  46^  and  48^  lat., 
and  is  about  60  leagues  long  by  80  wide. 
Th|  most  celebrated  district  is  the  Cote 
d'Or,  thus  named  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  its  vineyards.  It  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  chain  of  gentle  calcareous 
hills,  wtuch  extend  northeast  and  south- 
west from  Dijon  into  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  including  a  small 
part  of  the  airondissement  of  Dijon  and  all 
that  of  Beaune.  One  side  of  these  hills 
presents  an  eastern,  and  one  a  south  and 
southeastern  aspect,  both  of  which  are 
highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fhe  vine. 
The  vineyards  cover  the  elevations  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  their  range,  at  the 
bases  of  which  a  plain  of  argillaceous, 
deep-reddish  earth  extends  itself,  rich  in 
agricultural  produce  of  anotlier  species. 
The  training  of  the  vines  is  after  the  low 
method,  on  sticks  about  three  feet  lon«^ 
They  are  set  much  closer  together  than  i.^ 
in  general  customary.  The  supcrfices  de- 
voted to  vine  cultivation  in  the  depart' 
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ment  of  CAte  d'Or  is  about  63,378  acres. 
The  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire, 
the  least  important  district  of  Bargundy 
as  respects  the  quality  of  the  wines,  con- 
tains 76,775  acres  of  vine3'ards.  The  third 
district  of  Burgundy,  the  department  of 
the  Yonne,  nearly  equals  the  Cote  d'Or  in 
the  quality  of  its  produce,  while  its  vine- 
yards are  more  extensive,  containing  no 
less  than  84,075  acres  of  surface.  The  to- 
tal of  acres  in  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy 
are  224,223.  The  value  of  the  wines  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  of  Burgundy,  in  years  of 
ordinary  production,  amounts  to  52,139,495 
francs — over  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The 
wines  of  France  are  grateful  and  ben- 
eficial to  the  palate  and  to  health ;  the}"* 
do  not,  by  being  too  strongly  impregnated 
with  brandy,  carry  disease  into  the  stom- 
ach at  the  moment  of  social  joy ;  they 
cheer  and  exhilarate,  while  they  fascinate 
all  but  coarse  palates  with  their  delicate 
flavor.  About  a  million  of  hectolitres,* 
out  of  2,125,798,  are  consumed  in  the  three 
departments  composing  the  ancient  prov- 
ince ;  the  rest  is  sent  to  different  ports  of 
France,  and  to  foreign  countries,  and  natu- 
rally consists  of  the  wines  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. The  red  wines  of  Champagne  resem- 
ble them  most  in  character.  The  vine  dis- 
tricts of  Burgundy  are  Itnown  in  the'coun- 
try  by  the  divisions  Cote  de  Nuits,  Cote  de 
Beaune,  and  Cote  Chalonnaise. 

"  The  diffcre.nco  of  the  qualities  of  the 
wine  may  be  judged  by  the  following  lists 
of  prices,  taking  for  example  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Beaune,  in  the  centre  of  Cote  d'Or. 
There  2300  hectolitres  of  superior  wine  are 
produced  at  125  francs  each,  17,700  at  95, 
45,000  fine  wines  at  60,  60,000  of  good  or- 
dinary at  80,  and  118,670  at  18  francs. 
This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  other 
districts  in  respect  to  quality,  except  in 
the  department  of  the  Saune  and  Loire — 
80  francs  the  hectolitre  is  the  highest 
price,  and  15  the  lowest.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  the  higher  classes  of 
r^.il  Burgundy  fetch  from  800  to  400  francs 
the  tmtid^^  or  rather  125  the  hectolitre, 
while  the  lowest  brings  but  14  francs. 
The  white  wines  bring  from  98  to  23. 
Thus  the  white  wines  neither  rise  as  high 
nor  sinic  as  low  as  the  red.  The  quantity 
of  alcohol  in  these  wines  is  said  to  be  13.50 

*  A  hectolitinc  in  equal  to  26|  Eng.  gallons, 
t  I'^inal  to  T4  gallons. 
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per  cent.,  but,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  experiments, 
as  no  two  wines  are  exactly  alike  in  point 
of  strength.  The  results  yet  obtained  aro 
not,  therefore,  very  satis&ctory. 

"  Burgundy  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  all  the  known  red  wines,  in  the  qualities 
which  are  deemed  most  essential  to  vinoua 
perfection.  The  flavor  is  delicious,  the 
bouquet  exquisite,  and  the  superior  delica- 
cy which  it  possesses  justly  entitles  it  to 
be  held  first  in  estimation  of  all  the  red 
wines  known.  It  can  not  be  mixed  with 
any  other;  even  two  of  .the  first  growth 
mingled  deteriorate  the  quality  and  injure 
the  liouquet. 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  histo- 
ry of  the  lower  growths  of  the  wines  of 
Burgundy,  because  they  are  rarely  export- 
ed. It  will  suffice  to  take  a  cursory  no- 
tice of  them,  and  dwell  longest  on  those 
wines  which  are  best  known  out  of  France. 
The  three  more  celebrated  districts  have 
been  previously  enumerated,  namely,  those 
of  Beaune,  Nuit,  and  Chalonnaise. 

^*  The  fine  wines  of  Upper  Burgundy,  in. 
the  arrondissement  of  Dgon,  arc  the  prod- 
uce of  about  700  hectares,  while  in  the  ar- 
rondissement of  Beaune  7000  are  cultivated 
for  making  the  better  growths.  The  ar- 
rondissement of  D^on,  near  Gevray ,  5  miles 
from  Dijon,  produces  the  red  and  white 
Chambertin.  The  vineyard  is  very  small. 
The  soil  is  gravelly,  with  loam.  The  gravel 
is  calcareous,  and  the  subsoil  marl,  witA 
small  shells.  It  is  a  wine  of  great  fullnes?, 
keeps  well,  and  has  the  aroma  perfect.  It 
was  the  favorite  wine  of  Napoleon.  The 
first  class  never  passes  out  of  France. 
They  make  an  effervescing  Chambertin,  a 
wine  inferior  to  good  Champagne.  It 
wants  the  delicate  bouquet  of  Champagne, 
by  the  al>sence  of  which  it  is  easily  detect- 
ed. The  French  complain  of  its  having  too 
much  strength ;  but  this  would  commend 
it  in  England  or  America.  It  is  a  very- 
delicate  wine  notwithstanding,  and  highly 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  It  has  been  tri- 
quently  imported  into  London,  and  is  much 
commended  by  those  whose  regard  for  the 
delicate  bouquet  of  Champagne  is  less  than 
that  for  the  carbonic  effervescence  of  sim- 
ilar growths.  In  spirit  it  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  above  the  average  of  Cliampagnc, 
which  it  resemtdes  so  much  that  persons 
not  judges  might  oasily  mistake  the  one 
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for  the  other.  The  principal  plants  used 
are  thoee  called  the  Noirien  and  Pineau. 
The  GUKotdoi  and  the  Garnet^  which  last 
gmpe  has  an  ill  name,  are  ased  for  the  in- 
ferior kinds  of  wine.  The  Garnet  yields 
largely,  sometimes  a  thousand  gallons  an 
acre.  It  is  manured,  and  is  called  the  poor 
man*8  wine.  The  Chaudenmf^  for  white 
wine,  is  gathered  here  at  the  latest  period, 
and  carefully  assorted.  There  is  a  saying 
that  a  bottle  of  Chambertin,  a  ragout  a  la 
SardanapaUj  and  a  lady  ccaueute,  are  the 
three  best  companions  at  table  in  France. 

*^  At  B&ze,  ^.Jacques,  Mazy,  Ydroilles, 
Uoaigny,  CfaaiAx)lle,  the  CIos  Bemardon, 
dn  Koi,  of  the  Chapitre,  of  Chenove,  of 
Ifarcs  d*Or,  of  Violettes,  of  Dijon,  in  the 
commune  of  that  name,  most  excellent 
wine  is  made.  In  the  Clos  de  la  Pcrri&re, 
in  the  commune  of  Fixin,  belonging  to  M. 
Montmort,  a  wine  in  quality  and  value 
equal  to  Chambertin  is  grown.  Many  of 
these  vineyards  produce  white  wines  aa 
well  as  red. 

"  In  B<uiune,  as  already  stated,  the  wine 
country  is  much  more  extensive  than  in 
Dijoa.     The  aspect,  as  before  observed,  is 
northeast  and  southwest,  being  the  direc- 
tion of  the  main  road  conducting  from  Dijon 
to  Chalon-sor-Sadne,  passing  through  the 
towns  of  Beaune  and  Nuita,  both  names  fa- 
miliar to  connoisseurs  in  wine.     The  first 
commune  ia  Vougeot.      Upon  the  right 
hand  on  leaving  the  village,  the  vineyard 
of  that  name,  once  belonging  to  a  convent, 
IS  aeen  extending  about  400  3'ards  along 
the  side  of  the  road :  it  forms  an  inclosure 
of  about  48  hectares,  112^  acres  English, 
and  sold  for  1,200,000  francs;  the  aspect 
is   E.S.E.,  and  the  slope  of  the  ground 
makes  an  angle  of  from  8^  to  4^.     Here 
is   produced   the   celebrated  wine   Cloa- 
Vougeot.     The  upper  part  of  the  land 
tarns  a  little  more  south,  forming  an  angle 
of  5^  or  6^.     The  soil  upon  the  surface 
diflTers  in  this  vineyard ;  the  lower  part  is 
clay,  while  the  uppermost  has  a  mixture  of 
lime,  and  there  tiie  best  wine  is  grown. 
The  average  is  about  two  hogsheads  and  a 
half  the  English  acre.    No  manure  is  used ; 
bat  the  soil  from  the  bottom  is  carried  up 
and  mingled  with  that  at  the  top.     The 
cellars  contain  vats,  each  of  which  contains 
about  14  hogsheads,  in  which  the  must  is 
fermented :  the  time  occupied  is  uncertain. 
The  wine  is  best  when  the  fermentation  is 
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I  most  rapid.  Above  this  vineyard  is  an- 
!  other  choice  spot,  called  Ess^jaux,  which  is 
much  esteemed,  but  less  so  than  the  high- 
er part  of  Clos- Vougeot.  Farther  on  is 
Vosnes,  a  village  which  produces  the  most 
exquisite  wines  that  can  be  drank,  uniting 
to  richness  of  color  the  most  delicate  per- 
fume, a  racy  flavor,  tine  aroma,  and  spirit. 

**The  most  celebrated  of  these  wines 
are  the  RoTnanee-mvant  (so  called  from  a 
monastery  of  that  name),  Homtmee-Conti^ 
Richebourg^  and  La  Tadie,  The  vineyard 
producing  the  first-mentioned  wine  is  be- 
low those  which  yield  the  Richebourg  and 
Roman6e-Conti,  and  contains  only  10  hec- 
tares of  ground.  The  Roman6e-Conti  is 
considered  the  most  perfect  and  best  wine 
in  Burgundy.  Onvrard,  the  contractor, 
bought  this  vineyard  for  80,000  francs. 
The  wine  is  produced  in  an  inclosure  of 
about  2  hectares  in  extent,  forming  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  the  quantity  made  is  very 
small.  The  Richebourg  inclosure,  of  the 
same  form,  contains  only  about  6  hectares. 
The  aspect  of  the  Roman6e-Conti  is  south- 
east, and  the  ground  forms  an  angle  of  5^  in 
slope.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  man- 
agement from  that  of  the  neighboring 
growtlis. 

*'  Continuing  to  follow  the  road,  about  a 
league  from  Vosnes  is  the  snudl  town  of 
Nults.  A  part  of  the  ground  extends  south- 
west, and  is  mostly  flal  Upon  this  supe- 
rior wines  are  grown ;  and  among  them, 
on^  spot  of  only  6  hectares  in  extent,  in  a 
slope  with  a  southwestern  aspect  of  not 
more  than  8^  or  4°,  the  well-known  St. 
George's,  of  exquisite  flavor,  delicious  bou- 
quet, and  great  delicacy.  The  other  vine- 
yards on  the  road  produce  wines  of  ordi- 
nary  quality.  In  the  commune  of  Aloxo 
a  wine  called  Corton  is  grown,  which  is  in 
repute  for  its  bouquet,  delicacy,  and  bril- 
liant color.  The  ground  upon  which  this 
wine  is  made  gives  only  10  or  12  litres  of 
wine  each  hectare,  of  which  there  are  but 
46.  Nothing  u  ifiore  remarkable  or  unac- 
countable than  the  difference  of  production 
in  these  fine  wine  districts.  The  most  de- 
licious wines  are  sometimes  grown  on  one 
little  spot  only,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards 
which  produce  no  other  but  of  ordinary 
quality ;  while,  in  another  place,  the  prod- 
uct of  a  vineyard,  in  proportion  to  its  sur^ 
fkce,  shall  be  incredibly  small,  yet  of  ex- 
quisite quality ;  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
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soil,  Mpect,  treatment  as  to  culture  and  spe- 
cies of  plant,  there  shall  be  no  perceptible 
difference  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced 
wine-grower.  In  snch  a  district  as  the 
Cote  d'Or  it  is  difference  of  site  rather  than 
treatment  to  which  the  superior  wine  owes 
its  repate,  for  there  is  no  want  of  competi- 
tion in  laboring  after  excellence. 

'*  Bordering  on  Aloxe  is  the  vineyard 
of  Beaune,  a  well-known  wine  of  a  veiy 
agreeable  character.  Not  far  ftom  thence 
is  produced  the  Vohtojfy  a  fine,  delicate,  light 
wine,  with  the  taste  of  the  raspberry,  and 
Poniard,  of  somewhat  more  body  than  Yol- 
nay,  and,  therefore,  better  calculated  to 
keep,  especially  in  warm  climates.  These 
are  wines  which,  when  genuine,  bear  a 
good  character  all  over  the  world. 

**  Between  Volnay  and  Meursanlt  the 
▼ineyard  of  Santenot  is  situated.     It  con- 
sists of  twelve  hectares  upon  a  southern 
•lope.     The  higher  part  produces  a  cele- 
brated white  vine,  called  Menrsault ;  the 
middle  and  lower  a  red,  which  is  consider- 
ed prefo-able  to  Volnay.     In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Menrsault  are  grown  the  wines 
denominated  'passe -tons -grains*  by  the 
French,  and  the  dry  white  wines,  of  a  slight 
sulphurous  taste,  and  much  drank  in  hot 
seasons,  called  wine  of  Gen^vri^res,  of  the 
Croutte  d*Or,  and  of  Perri^res.    The  quan- 
tity of  hectares  on  which  these  last  wines 
are  grown  is  but  sixteen.     The  situation 
to  the  southwest  of  Menrsault,  where  it 
Joins  Puligny,  is  noted  for  the  delicibus 
white  wine  oJled  Mont>Bachet,  of  exqui- 
site perfume,  and  deemed  one  of  the  most 
perfect  white  wines  of  Burgundy,  and  even 
of  France,  being  the  French  Tokay,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  connoisseurs,  but  only  in 
renown,  for  these  wines  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  each  other.     The  vine-ground 
of  Mont-Rachet  is  divided  into  VAmi  Mont- 
Rachet,  le  Ckeoalier  Mont-Rachet,  and  la 
Batard  Mont-Rachet.     The  vineyard  of 
the  Chevalier,  which  is  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  firound,  is  a  slope  of  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  degrees,  and  contains  about  eighteen 
hectares.     L^Aine,  or  the  true  Mont-Ra- 
chet, is  about  six  or  seven  hectares.     The 
Batard  is  only  separated  from  the  two  oth- 
er vineyards  by  the  road  which  leads  from 
Puligny  to  Chassagne,  and  contains  about 
twelve  hectares.     These  vineyards  have 
all  the  same  southeastern  aspect,  yet  the 
wine  from  them  is  so  different  in  quality 
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that,  while  Mont-Rachet  sells  for  1200 
francs  the  hectolitre,  the  Chevalier  brings 
but  600,  and  the  Batard  only  400.  There 
are  two  vine-grounds  near,  called  the  Per- 
ri^res  and  Clavoyon,  which  produce  the 
white  wines,  sought  after  only  from  their 
vicinity  to  Mont-Rachet. 

*'  Chassagne,  four  leagues  southwest  of  • 
Beaune,  called  Chassagne  le  Haut,  and  Le 
Bas,  not  fas  from  Puligny,  is  productive 
vine-land.  The  canton  of  Morgeot  con- 
tains twenty  hectares,  which  produce  a 
red  wine  much  sought  after.  It  faces  the 
southwest,  and  owes  its  good  qualities  to 
its  excellent  aspect  Th»  -village  of  San- 
tenay,  on  the  borders  of  the  department 
terminating  the  elevated  land,  grows  some 
choice  wines,  snch  as  Clos-Tavannes,  Clos- 
Pitois,  and  the  Gravi^res,  though  not  equal 
in  quality  to  those  already  enumerated. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  wines 
of  Bui^undy  which  sn  Englishman  can 
hardly  comprehend.  Accustomed  to  wines 
less  delicate  than  intoxicating,  and  regard- 
ful rather  of  the  wine  taken  from  habit 
than  quality,  his  favorite  beverage  is  cho* 
sen  more  from  that  cause  than  perfection 
of  flavor.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  as- 
pect, the  season,  the  plant,  and  mode  of 
culture,  as  well  as  the  making,  each  and 
all  equally  affect  the  quality  of  iJiese  wines 
more  than  wines  in  general,  on  account  of 
their  great  delicacy.  The  most  finished 
and  perfect  Burgundies,  tiie  French  say, 
are  deteriorated  by  so  short  a  voyage  as 
that  across  the  Channel  from  Calais  to  I>o- 
ver,  including,  of  course,  the  journey  to 
the  former  place.  They  are  never  sent 
away  but  in  bottle. 

*' The  best  Burgundies,  called  lea  IsUa  de 
cwies,  are  from  the  select  vines,  namely, 
the  Noirien  and  Pineau,  Grown  on  the 
best  spots  in  the  vineyard,  having  the 
finest  aspect,  these  rank  first  in  quality-, 
and  are  wines,  when  well  made  in  favora- 
ble seasons,  which  include  every  excel- 
lence that  the  most  choice  palate  can  appre- 
ciate :  fine  color,  enough  of  spirit,  racing, 
good  body,  great  fineness,  an  aroma  and 
bouquet  very  powerful,  strong  in  odor,  and 
that  pecnlisir  taste  which  so  remarkably 
distinguishes  them  from  all  other  wines  of 
France.  The  next,  called  the  first  cupSeM 
nns  de  primeur,  approximate  very  closely 
to  the  first  class  in  quality,  except  that  the 
perfume  is  not  quite  so  high.    Good  wines, 
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ki  bomtet  aofees,  whicb  are  ^own  on  a  soil 
Jess  favorable  than  the  foregoing,  are  in 
an  aspect  inferior,  fairly  rank  third  in 
quality.  Then  oome  les  cuvies  rondesj  hav- 
ing the  same  color  as  the  foregoing,  and 
eqaal  their  strength,  but  wanting  their 
foil  fineness  and  bouquet.  Next,  they  dis- 
tiogdsh  the  second  and  third  cuvees,  the 
color  of  which  is  often  weak  to  the  pre- 
oediog  growths.  They  are  deficient  in 
spirit,  and  destitute  of  fineness  and  flavor. 
These  three  last  classes  of  the  wines  of 
Baigondy  come  from  the  aamo  species  of 
vine  as  the  two  first,  but  the  soil  ia  inferi- 
or, or  the  aspect  not  so  good,  being,  per- 
haps, more  humid,  or  less  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Their  abundance  compensates  the 
grower  for  their  inferiority. 

"Of  the  common  red  wines  of  Cote  d'Or 
there  are  two  sorts,  called  wines  de  toue 
yaiu^  or  poise  tou»  grams^  which  come  from 
a  mixtore  of  the  Ncirien  and  Pmeau  grape 
with  the  Gcunajf.  The  wine  (fe  toua  ffrains 
ii  an  ordinary  wine,  which,  when  good,  is 
much  esteemed  in  hot  seasons.  It  lias  a 
(iaep  color,  tending  to  the  violet,  much 
hody,  sufficient  spirit,  and,  after  a  certain 
sge,  a  little  bouquet.  It  ia  a  coarse  wine, 
hot  will  keep  a  long  time  without  sickness 
of  any  kind,  and  is  much  valued  for  sus- 
tainmg  sucli  wines  as  tend  to  dissolution. 
It  n  often  much  better  than  those  which 
are  called  *les  seconde  et  troisi^me  cuvdes' 
of  a  middling  season. 

'*  There  are  only  two  sorts  of  white 
vue  in  the  Cote  d'Or;  the  first  made  firom 
the  white  PMeaic,  and  the  second  from  the 
oommon  plant  mingled  with  it.  These 
two  sorts  are  marked  by  two  or  tlureo  sub- 
divisions. The  first  in  quality,  the  finest 
and  the  best,  is  the  Mont-Bachet,  already 
nentioned.  It  is  distinguishable  in  good 
7<esrs  for  its  fineness,  lightness,  bouquet, 
and  exquisite  delicacy,  having  spirit,  with- 
ont  too  greatdiyness,  and  a  lusdoua  taste, 
without  cloying  tliickness.  In  making, 
they  endeavor  to  keep  it  with  as  little  col- 
or of  any  kind  as  possible ;  no  doubt  for 
the  purpose  of  pieserving  that  lightness 
of  hue  wliich  white  wines  rarely  possess, 
being  3^]]ow]8h,  probably  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  which  incorporates  with 
them  while  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere. Most  of  the  other  white  wines  of 
the  Cote  d'Or  difller  most  essentially  firom 
that  of  Mont-Rachet    The  common  kinds 


are  more  or  less  flat,  acid,  without  body, 
and  deficient  in  firmness  and  strength. 

* '  The  prices  of  the  wines  of  the  Coto  d'Or 
differ  greatly,  and  can  not  bo  fixed.  The 
tstea  de  cwseey  or  choice  products  in  the  best 
years,  are  not  sold  under  1000  francs  the 
queue  or  tonneau,  or  215  iVancs  the  hecto- 
litre. *  Les  premier  cuv6es'  in  such  sea^ 
sons  bring  700  or  800  francs,  according  to 
their  grades  of  distinction ;  '  les  bonne  cu- 
vees,'  from  600  to  700;  '  les  ronde,'  from 
400  to  500;  *les  deuxi^me  et  troisi^me,' 
from  850  to  400  and  above ;  the  others  not 
more  than  two  hundred  francs. 

*'The  Mont-Rachet  brings  1200  fhincs, 
the  other  white  wines  from  800  to  600,  and 
the  oommon  sorts  from  50  to  70  the  queue. 

*^  It  often  happens  in  superior  years  that 
the  best  wines,  after  making,  do  not  bear 
a  higher  price  than  400  francs ;  and  yet, 
in  fifteen  months,  1200  or  1500  are  demand- 
ed for  them.  It  may  easily  be  judged, 
therefore,  that  no  scale  of  prices,  when  the 
wines  are  i)erfect,  can  be  permanent,  ow- 
ing to  this  circumstance.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  prices  the  Burgundy  wines 
brought  from  the  vineyards  on  the  hills 
of  Beaune,  on  an  average  of  ten  years ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time 
of  purchase  was  at  the  vintage,  immediate- 
ly upon  making,  and  paid  by  the  highest 
bidder,  and  not  when  the  wines  had  been 
kept.  Volnay,  the  queue,  460  francs ;  Po- 
mard,  450  fr. ;  Beaune,  440  fr. ;  Savigny, 
420  fr. ;  Aloxe,  430  fr. ;  Aloxe,  the  Corton 
wine,  490  fr. ;  Chassagne,  410  fr. ;  Chas- 
sagne  Morgeot,  470  fr.  The  product  of 
Puligny,  viz. :  Mont-Bachct,  1000  fr. ;  Per- 
ri^res  and  Clavoyon,  880  fr.  Meursault 
wines,  viz. :  Les  Gen6vri^res,  La  Gontte 
d'Or,  450  fr. ;  and  Saulenot  red  wine,  480 
fr. ;  the  common  red  wines  sell  for  90  or 
100  fr.,  and  the  white  from  75  to  90  fr.,  in- 
cluding the  cask. 

'*  The  wines  firom  the  Nuits  district  are 
superior  to  those  of  Beaune  for  aroma, 
body,  softness,  raciness,  and  will  bear 
transport  to  any  distance :  Pr6maux,  500 
fr.;  Nuits,  500 fr. ;  Nuits  St. George's,  580 
fr. ;  Vosnes,  530  fr.  The  wines  of  Vosnes, 
viz.:  Kichebonrg,  600  fr.;  La  Sache,  600 
fr. ;  Roman6e  St.  Yivant,  700  fr. ;  Roma- 
n6e-Conti,  6  or  7  fr.  a  bottle ;  Yougeot, 
530  fr. ;  CIos  de  Yougeot,  5  or  6  fr.  the  bot- 
tle, at  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old,  if  the  vint- 
age has  been  very  fine ;  if  otherwise,  at 
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three  or  four  years  from  the  vintage.  It  | 
is  preserved  in  large  vats  till  bottled,  in  | 
'which  it  mellows  better  than  in  the  cask. 
The  quantity  produced  is  but  about  two 
hogsheads  and  a  half  to  the  English  acre. 
The  white  wine  made  here  has  been  long 
diminishing.  The  grape  is  the  black  and 
white  Pineau  and  the  Chandenay.  No  ma- 
nure is  permitted.  The  vines  are  fifteen 
inches  apart. 

"The  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  of 
Yougeot  and  Koman6e-Conti  do  not  usual- 
ly sell  their  v.'incs  in  wood,  nor,  except  in 
years  of  bad  quality,  do  they  sell  them  im- 
mediately, and  then  generally  by  auction. 
They  keep  them  in  their  cellars  for  years, 
and  only  at  last  dispose  of  them  in  bottles 
made  on  purpose,  and  bearing  their  own 
seals.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Dijon 
the  following  were  not  long  since  the  price 
of  two-year-old  wines.  It  may  be  judged, 
from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that 
such  a  list  can  only  be  an  approximation 
to  the  truth  for  consecutive  years.  The 
white  wines  less  celebrated  in  this  district 
than  the  red  carry  a  price  generally  of  456 
litres  the  queue,  or  about  114  gallons; 
Chambertin,  800  to  1000  fir.  the  queue; 
Gevray,  500  to  550;  Chendve  Montrual, 
850  to  400 ;  Violettes,  810  to  850 ;  Marsan- 
nay,  300  to  880;  Perri^es,  200  to  240. 
The  red  wines  are,  per  queue,  Chamber- 
tin,  1400  to  1500  fr. ;  Gevray,  700  to  800; 
Chambolle,  700  to  800;  Chenov«,  400  to 
450;  Dijon,  800  to  400  ftr.;  Marsannay, 
and  other  ordinary  wines,  200  to  800; 
Fixin  and  Fixey,  light  wines,  good  ordi- 
nary, 150  to  250  fr.,  the  cask  included. 

"The  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or  most  in 
repute,  and  of  the  best  class,  are  those 
which  generally  develop  their  good  quali- 
ties the  slowest,  when  they  have  not  been 
cellared  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
potable  too  soon.  Opinions  are  diflTerent 
upon  the  most  eligible  period  to  bottle 
tiiem.  Some  think  that  they  preserve 
their  good  qualities  best  when  they  are 
bottled,  at  the  end  of  15  months,  from  the 
vat;  but  more  think  the  third  or  fourth 
year  a  better  time,  when  the  proprietor 
can  aflford  to  delay  it  so  long.  The  infe- 
rior sorts  are  delivered  for  consumption  at 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality.  The  fine  wines 
are  not  commonly  delivered  until  the 
month  of  March  of  the  second  year  after 
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the  vintage.  The  good  ordinary  wines 
are  bottled  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or 
they  remain  longer,  if  convenient  to  the 
consumer.  The  care  bestowed  upon  the 
making  accelerates  or  retards  the  perfec- 
tion of  these  wines.  The  longest  dam- 
tion  of  the  finest  wines  moet  capable  of 
keeping  does  not  exceed  12  or  15  years 
from  the  season  in  which  th^  are  made. 
After  that  time,  though  tlSey  T/ill  support 
themselves  some  years,  they  decline  in- 
stead of  improving.  From  the  second 
year  in  bottle  the  fullest  bodied  and  hardi- 
est wines  have  attained  their  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection.  All  that  can  be  de- 
sired after  this  period  is  that  they  shall 
not  deteriorate.  The  duration  of  the  or- 
dinary wines  is  not  so  easily  defined. 
The}'  are  rarely  kvfA  long  in  bottle,  for 
after  the  second  or  third  year  they  wonid 
become  good  for  little.  The  produce  of 
some  of  the  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or  is  near- 
ly a  thousand  English  gallons  the  acre. 

^*  The  manner  of  making  the  best  and 
moet  celebrated  wines  of  the  C^te  d'Or  fa 
sufficiently  coarse:  the  grapes  are  com- 
monly trodden  before  they  are  thrown  into 
the  vat ;  a  part  of  the  stalks  are  then  takan 
out,  and  the  must  is  snfiered  to  ferment. 
The  gathering  takes  place  in  the  hottest 
sunshine.  The  fermentation  in  the  vat, 
which  contains  about  18  hogsheads,  and 
is  usually  left  uncovered,  lasts  from  80  to 
48  hours  if  the  weather  is  hot,  and  tram 
three  to  eight  days,  and  even  12  daya,  if 
it  be  cold,  for  the  first  class  of  wines.  'The 
white  wines  are  longer.  The  wine  is  then 
drawn  off  into  vats  containing  each  about 
700  gallons.  The  management  connsta 
of  a  racking  in  the  month  of  March  follow- 
ing the  vintage,  and  a  second  racking  in 
September,  repeated  every  six  months,  for 
the  red  wines.  The  casks  are  kept  exact- 
ly filled,  and  the  wine  is  fined.  Many 
persons  make  the  first  rackihg  soon  after 
the  first  frost  happens,  fine  immediately, 
and  rack  again  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  then  in  the  month  of  September. 

"The  next  division  of  Burgundy  con- 
sidered as  respects  the  excellence  of  its 
wines,  is  the  Department  of  the  Yonne. 
It  contains,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
more  space  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine  than  the  Cote  d'Or;  but,  though  it 
produces  some  wines  of  very  good  quality, 
they  are  inferior  to  those  of  that  renowned 
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district.  The  prices  in  the  arrondisBement 
of  Anxerre  are  40  francs  the  moid  of  280 
litres,  to  800  and  3d0. 

*'  These  wines  may  be  arranged  in  three 
classes :  The  first  b  made  from  the  black 
Pmeau  grape  alone ;  it  has  a  good  color, 
and  agreeable  bouquet,  with  strength  and 
spirit,  and  yet  does  not  injure  the  head  or 
stomach.  In  this  class  may  be  placed  the 
following  wines  in  their  order  of  superiori- 
ty :  Chainette,  Migraine,  Clairion,  Boivins, 
Qnetard,  Pied  de  Kat,  Chapotte,  Judas, 
Boossicat,  Rosoir,  Charopeau,  the  lies. 
These  wines  are  produced  on  180  hectares 
of  land.  Hence  may  be  judged  the  vast 
▼sriety  of  species.  They  bring  from  800 
to  400  francs  the  muid ;  the  mean  price  is 
about  850  francs.  In  the  OMnmunes  of 
Inmcy  and  Cravant  wine  is  produced. 
Paktte,  worth  about  90  firancs  the  hecto- 
litre, and  much  esteemed. 

^^Tbis  district  produces  red  wines  still 
knrer  in  price.  The  second  class  of  wines 
is  made  from  the  grapes  called  Treueau, 
romain,  andplatU  dttJRkn,  alone  «r  mingled. 
Of  this  cluss  the  Tretteau  alone  is  the  su- 
perior kind-;  the  wine  sells  for  86  firancs 
the  hectolitre.  The  third  class  is  made 
ftom  the  vine  Gamay  or  Garnet,  and  is  on 
tluit  account  a  common  wine,  strongly 
colored,  but  cold.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  wine,  mingled  with  white  wine,  be- 
comes sooner  ripe  than  in  its  natural  state. 
Of  the  white  wines  of  the  Yonne,  the  best 
chus  is  produced  fh>m  the  Pineau  blanc. 
The  chief  of  these  is  Ghablis.  If  this  wine 
is  the  product  of  a  favorable  year  it  should 
be  Tery  white.  It  is  a  dry  wine,  diuretic, 
and  tastes  flinty.  The  best  wines  of  Cha- 
blis  stand  in  the  followiiig  order :  first,  Yal 
Mnr ;  secondly,  Yauxdesir ;  thirdly,  Gre- 
Bonille ;  fourthly,  Blanchot ;  fifthly,  Mont- 
de-Milieo,  forming  together  about  fifty- 
five  hectares  of  vineyards.  These  wines 
sell  in  the  tommon  run  of  the  seasons  at 
from  250  to  800  francs  the  muid. 

**The  third  class  of  white  wines  is  the 
product  of  the  Plant  vert,  grown  in  a  bad 
aspect  and  soil,  and  brings  about  23  fhincs 
the  hectolitre. 

*^The  white  wines  of  the  first  quality  do 
not  keep  so  well  as  the  red.  The  first 
class  of  red  wines  is  often  kept  in  the  wood 
for  more  than  three  years  after  bottling. 
It  is  excellent  after  it  has  remained  a  year 
in  bottle,  and  will  keep  good  for  ten  years 


more.  The  white  wines  are  perfect  at 
three  or  four  years  old,  but  are  subject  to 
get  thick  as  they  acquire  age.  In  the 
wine  districts  of  the  Yonne  the  wines  are 
racked  twice  the  first  year,  and  not  again 
except  just  before  they  are  sold.  They 
are  never  fined  except  for  bottling.  The 
vineyards  of  Availlon  produce  three  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wine :  the  first  delicate, 
fine,  spirituous,  and  good,  bringing  50 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  secondly,  a  wine  of 
ordinary  quality,  bringing  40  francs;  third- 
ly, common  wines,  worth  very  little.  The 
best  wines  of  Availlon  are  those  from 
Ronvres,  Annay,  Month6ch6rin,  Monfaute, 
Clos  de  V^ieley,  and  Clos  de  Givry .  Wines 
which  form  the  ordinary  wines  of  rich  fam- 
ilies are  Vault,  Valloux,  Champgachot, 
Thurot,  Girolles,  and  Etandes.  These 
wines  are  treated  very  nearly  the  same  as 
in  Auxerre  prior  to  bottling.  The  Champ- 
gachot is  liable  to  a  singular  disease.  In 
spite  of  racking,  and  all  the  care  taken, 
it  is  sometimes  loaded,  in  spring,  with  a 
cloudiness,  which  changes  its  taste  and 
hue.  In  this  state  they  are  careful  not  to 
disturb  it,  and  it  soon  works  itself  clear 
and  of  a  good  color.  It  is  rarely  bettor 
than  after  this  sickness,  which  never  hap- 
pens but  once.  Some  of  the  growers  tiro 
pleased  to  see  the  wine  put  on  this  appear- 
ance. The  best  wines  of  the  arrcmdisse- 
ment  of  Poigny  do  not  fetch  more  than  40 
Arancs  the  hectolitre.  In  the  arrondissc- 
ment  of  Sens  there  are  wines  that  bring 
about  60,  such  as  that  of  Paron,  but  the 
quantity  is  smalL  The  arrondissement  of 
Tonnerre  merits  attention  for  its  wines. 
The  vines  are  planted  on  calcareous  slopes, 
differing  in  aspect.  Those  of  the  south- 
east and  south  are  very  good ;  such  as  bear 
a  southwest  aspect  are  also  much  esteem- 
ed, and  give  the  best  wine.  Of  this  latter 
aspect  is  the  vine-ground  from  Tronchoy 
to  Epineuil  inclusively,  where  the  most 
distinguished  wines  are  grown,  such  as 
of  Pr6aux,  Perrifercs,  des  Poches,  and  oth- 
ers, particularly  Olivette,  in  the  commune 
of  Dannemoine.  The  wines  of  Tonnerre, 
of  the  finest  kind,  fetch  90  francs  the  hecto- 
litre, on  an  average ;  and  the  other  kinds, 
in  gradation,  from  60  to  85.  The  wine  of 
Olivette,  one  of  the  best,  has  a  good  flavor, 
is  fine,  and  of  excellent  color,  but  it  lacks 
the  true  bouquet  unless  in  vor\'  favorable 
years.     The  communes  which  furnish  the 
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best  wines  are  Tonnerre,  EpineuU,  Daane- 
moine,  for  the  fine  red  wines;  those  of 
the  second  and  third  qualities  are  grown 
at  Molosme,  St.  Martin,  Keuiy,  and  Vezin- 
nes.  White  wines  are  grown  in  the. com- 
munes of  Tronchoy,  Fley,  Bcru,  Viviers, 
Tissey,  Boffey,  Serigny,  and  Yezannes. 
Those  of  Grize,  in  the  commune  of  Epi- 
neul,  as  well  as  that  of  Tonnerre,  and,  aboTe 
all,  of  Vaumorillon,  in  the  commune  of 
Jnnay,  are  distinguished.  These  wines 
are  treated  in  making  as  in  the  Cote  d'Or, 
and  will  keep  good  in  bottles  from  five  to 
ten  years.  The  department  of  the  Saone 
and  Loire  is  the  other  division  of  ancient 
Burgundy.  The  quality  of  its  wines  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the  Cote 
d*Or  or  the  Yonne,  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, the  Burgundies  of  the  less  opulent 
classes.  These  wines  differ  in  prices :  the 
arrondissement  of  Macon  furnishes  red 
wines,  for  example,  to  the  extent  of  4349 
hectolitres,  at  60  francs  the  hectolitre,  and 
219,782  hectolitres,  of  varying  quality,  at 
intermediate  prices,  down  to  15.  There 
are  excellent  wines  in  quality  between 
those  of  Burgundy  and  the  Rhone,  which, 
at  €  or  7  years  old,  are  in  their  prime  age. 
They  drink,  with  water,  better  than  any 
other  wines.  Lyons  is  a  great  consumer 
of  these  wines.  The  wines  of  tlie  com- 
mune of  Romaneche,  called  Les  Theoreins, 
sell  for  56  fhmcs ;  La  Chapelle  de  Quin- 
chay,  Davay^  Creuze  Noire,  St.  Amour,  at 
different  prices,  down  as  low  as  25  francs. 
The  white  wines  of  the  first  class,  such  as 
Pouilly,  are  of  superior  quality,  and  better 
adapted  for  carriage  than  the  red,  but  the 
quantity  made  is  much  less.  They  sell  at 
5<>  francs;  Fmss6  at  47;  Solutr6,  Chain- 
tr6,  lA>ch/6,  Vinzelles,  Vergisson,  Salomay, 
Charnay,  Pierre-clos  still  lower.  The  an- 
nual value  of  the  wine  does  not  increase 
in  consequence  of  the  goodness  of  the  qual- 
ity. The  wines  of  Burgundy  are  gener- 
ally dearest  in  years  when  their  quality  is 
indifferent.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  among  the  wine-growers,  Vin  vert, 
vin  cher  —  *tart  wine,  dear  wine.*  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  good  qualit}'  of 
the  wine  always  accompanies  abundant 
years,  and  the  reverse.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  these*  districts  has  been  very 
much  improved  of  late.  The  quantity  of 
fruit  produced  is  also  more  considerable. 
The  svstem  in  the  M4connais  is  for  the 
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most  part  a  division  of  the  produce  be^ 
tween  proprietor  and  cultivator.  The  Y ig- 
nerons  here  are  a  sober,  economical,  re- 
spectable class  of  men.  The  hectare  of 
vines,  or  about  two  acres  and  a  quar- 
ter English,  represents  a  capital  of  5000 
or  6000  francs.  Not  less  than  40,000  or 
50,000  hectolitres  might  be  sent  out  of  the 
district,  were  wine  demanded  to  that  ex- 
tent. Of  other  red  wines,  the  little  Cor- 
tin,  named  Moulin-ii-vent,  produces  a  light 
and  delicate  species,  but  it  must  be  drank 
in  the  second  or  third  year.  It  will  not 
keep  beyond  the  tenth.  The  wine  of 
Davay&  ameliorates  best  by  age.  It  may 
bo  drank  in  the  second  year,  and  will  keep 
till  the  twentieth.  It  approaches  nearest 
the  wines  of  Cote  d'Or  in  excellence, 
though  considered  but  an  ordinary  wine. 
^Ylien  it  is  kept  some  time,  it  rises  superi- 
or to  the  class  denominated  ordinary  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word.  The  white 
wines  of  Pouilly  rank  superior  to  any  of 
the  red  wines  of  the  Maconnais.  In  good 
years  they  rival  the  first  products  of  tho 
French  soil,  and  compete  with  the  best 
wines  of  Champagne,  Burgund}',  or  tlie 
£|ordelais,  according  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Maconnais.  Their  characteristic  is  the 
nutty  taste  they  leave  on  the  palate.  At 
one  year  old  they  drink  smooth  and  agree- 
able, after  which  they  much  resemble  dry 
Madeira  both  in  color  and  strength.  They 
will  keep  a  long  while.  The  wine  of  Fuiss^ 
does  not  taste  of  the  nut  like  Pouilly,  but 
has  a  flinty  flavor;  b  fine  and  dcUcate. 
It  becomes  more  spirituous  by  age.  The 
wines  of  Solutr6  are  more  like  those  of 
Pouilly  than  Fuiss6,  but  are  inferior. 

*'  These  and  the  other  white  wines  eno^ 
merated  before  are  often  sparkling  or 
mouaaeux  of  their  own  accord  in  the  first, 
and  sometimes  the  second  year,  when  bot- 
tled in  Mareh.  They  keep  long  and  well. 
The  red  wines  keep  a  good  while  in  wood  ; 
but  the  white  are  bottled  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  first  year.  They  are  twice 
racked  and  fined  only  six  dajrs  before  bot* 
tling.  In  Autun  there*  are  three  qualities 
of  wines.  The  best  is  called  Maranges; 
it  is  left  in  wood  three  years,  bottled  the 
fourth,  and  keeps  well.  Its  mean  price  ia 
76  francs.  The  second  quality  of  wine  ia 
that  of  Sangeot,  and,  indeed,  all  the  winea 
of  Dezize,  except  Maranges.  These  are 
ordinaiy  wines,  and  bottled  at  three  yean 
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of  age ;  vill  keep  twenty.  They  increase 
in  quality  by  age,  and  become  from  vins 
d'andmaire  to  be  vint  d'entremets.  The 
mean  price  is  3d  francs  the  hectolitre.  The 
wines  of  Chalons  admit  of  the  same  divi- 
sions  in  quality  as  those  of  Autun.  The 
best  wines  are  ttom  the  noirien  grape,  and 
the  best  of  the  first  growth  fetch  66  francs, 
and  of  the  second  growth  44  francs.  These 
wines  have  a  fine  and  delicate  taste ;  they 
please  by  their  agreeable  odor  and  aroma. 
In  the  ordinary  wines  the  aroma  is  not 
present,  still  they  are  pleasant  drinking 
of  their  class.  The  better  ordinary  wines 
of  Chalons  uicrease  in  value  by  age,  aug- 
menting a  fourth  in  price  eveiy  year  they 
are  kept.  A  bottle  of  the  finest  wine 
fetches  from  2  to  8  francs.  In  the  arron- 
diasements,  the  produce  of  which  is  not 
here  detailed,  the  mean  price  of  the  hecto- 
litre is  from  20  to  24  francs.  Such  are 
these  wines,  the  most  perfect  ever  grown, 
and  yet  the  care  taken  of  them  by  the 
maker  from  the  press  to  the  bottle  is  by 
BO  means  equal  to  that  taken  of  Cham- 
pagne. Nature  and  the  site,  with  the  ob- 
servance of  a  very  simple  and  common 
process;,  are  all  that  are  demanded  to  bring 
to  its  present  perfection  the  first  red  wine 
fai  the  world. 

**The  secret  of  the  excellence  of  Bur- 
gondy  depends  upon  unknown  qualities  in 
the  soil,  which  are  developed  only  in  par- 
ticular places,  often  in  the  same  vineyard, 
at  all  events  wittiin  a  very  narrow  district. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  France  has  in  these 
wines  a  just  cause  for  boast,  and  a  staple 
in  which  she  has  never  been  excelled. 
While  much  is  owing  to  the  climate  and 
aspect,  it  is  evident  Uiat  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristica  of  Burgundy  depend  least  upon 
the  art  or  labor  of  man,  since  wines  inferior 
in  quality  receive  as  much  or  more  of  his 
attention  than  those  of  Burgundy.  There 
19  very  little  of  the  first  class  of  these 
wines  exported  from  France,  in  this  re- 
spect diflfering  from  Champagne,  where 
the  best  finds  its  way  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
and  among  the  foremost  the  small  quan- 
tity produced,  which  the  French,  who  are 
eboioe  in  wines,  know  very  well  how  to 
distingidsh,  but  which  foreign  merchants 
▼ety  rarely  do.  As  good  a  price  can  be 
obtained  in  France  for  the  highest  class 
of  Burgundy,  such  as  Roman6e-Conti,  of 


which  only  a  dozen  pieces  are  annually 
made,  or  for  La  Tache,  as  can  be  obtained 
any  where.     The  first  of  these  wines,  be- 
ing grown  upon  less  than  four  acres  of 
land,  is  not  beyond  the  supply  of  the  Paris 
market ;  and  to  the  second,  grown  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  of  about  six  acres,  the  same 
remark  will  apply.     The  genuine  Cham- 
bertin  is  a  scarce  wine  with  the  foreigner. 
The  other  wines  of  the  first  class  of  Bur- 
gundy are,  therefore,  substituted  for  theso 
to  the  stranger  almost  universally.     This 
b,  however,  of  less  consequence,  when  it 
is  considered  that  very  few  persons,  except 
those  of  the  best  taste  habitually  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  can  discern  the  difierencc. 
In  wholesomcness,  and   every   essential 
quali^  to  the  ordinary  drinker,  they  are 
equal  to  the  first  growths.     To  recapit:.- 
hite  the  wines  of  the  C^te  d'Or,  the  finest 
Burgundies  of  the  Cote  de  Nuits  are,  Ko- 
man^Contl,  La  Tache,  Chambertin,  Ro- 
mance St  Yivant,  Richebourg,  Nuits,  St. 
George's,  Clos-Yougeot,  Pri6maux,  Yosues, 
and  La  Perri^re.    Of  the  Cote  de  Beaune, 
Chambolle,   Musigny,  Yolnay,   Pomard, 
Beaune,  Savigny,  Aloxe,  Aloxe  do  Cortin. 
Of  the  C6te  de  ChaUonais,  Yosnes,  Morey, 
Santenot,  St.  Aubin,  Maranges.    These  aro 
the  three  first  and  finest  qualities  among 
red  wines.    Of  white,  the  celebrated  Mont- 
Rachet  takes  the  first  place,  then  the 
Goutte  d'Or  and  Gen6vri^res  of  Meursault. 
The  red  wines  of  the  second  class  above 
are  many  of  them  a  little  inferior  to  the 
first.    The  first  class  of  the  wines  of  tlio 
Yonne  comprises  those  called  Olivettes, 
near  Tonnerre,  and  Perri^.     Those  of 
Auxerre  have  been  enumerated  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  to  which,  in  the  second  class, 
may  be  annexed  the  wines  of  Epineuil,  Les 
Poches,  Haute  Perri^re,  Irancy,  Dann&- 
moine,  and  Conlanges  la  Yineuse.     The 
white  wines  of  the  first  class  are  Chablis, 
Tonnerre,  Le  Clos,  Yauxdesir.    The  first 
class  of  Bui^ndies  in  the  Sa6ne  and  Loire 
are  Moulin-d«-vent,  Torins,   and  Chenas. 
The  second  class  comprise  Flenri,  Chapelle 
de  Bois,  and,  in  short,  all  the  district  of 
Roman^che."    Tho  buflfet  at  the  station  of 
Lyons  is  very  fine,  and  the  landlord,  M. 
Paul,  is  a  liberal  wholesale  dealer  in  wines. 
After  leaving  Dij<m  we  pass  the  Vougeot 
station,  renowned  for  its  celebrated  wines, 
described  by  Mr.  Bedding.     We  next  pass 
iVtnto,  a  town  of  3000  inhabitants ;  i;a  wines, 
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described  above,  urere  rendered  fiimous  as 
far  back  as  1676  by  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
physician  prescribed  their  use  exclusively, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring;  his  health. 

Beaunty  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants. 
Ilctel  Arbrsd'Or^  fair.  It  contains  a  fine 
hospital,  founded  in  1448 ;  a  public  library 
of  10,000  volumes;  it  has  manufactures 
of  cloth,  leather,  and  casks.  Its  principal 
trade,  however,  is  in  the  wines  of  Burgun- 
dy, nearly  100  of  the  leading  mercantile 
houses  being  engaged  in  that  business. 
Over  40,000  butts  are  annually  exported. 
Monge,  the  celebrated  mathematician  and 
favorite  of  Napoleon,  was  bom  here. 

ChdUon-wr-Saonej  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Saone ; 
it  contains  16,000  inhabitants.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  town  worth  seeing.  Here 
the  Canal  du  Centre  connects  the  Loire  to 
the  S;u'*ne.  Hotels,  the  //.  de  V Europe  and 
//.  TrtAa  Fctisant,  There  is  a  granite  col- 
umn supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Boman 
period,  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Napo- 
leon, and  a  fountain  with  a  statue  of  Nep- 
tune. The  town  has  a  school  of  design 
and  a  public  library  containing  10,000  vol- 
umes. The  Hospital  of  St.  Laurent,  which 
is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Saone,  is  an 
admirably  managed  institution,  as  well  as 
that  of  St.  Louis.  There  is  also  a  theatre, 
public  baths,  and  college,  manufactories  of 
watches,  jewelry,  and  linen,  and  exports  a 
largo  quantity  of  wine,  timber,  and  char- 
coal. The  famous  Abelard  died  here  in 
1142 ;  he  was  buried  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Marcel,  but  was  afterward  removed  to  Par- 
aclete. Steamers  go  down  the  Sa  ne  to 
Lyons  daily  in  five  or  six  hours. 

il/ocon,  sitaated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saone:  population  13,000:  Hotel  ie  Sou- 
vage.  The  Huguenots  and  Revolutionists 
have  swept  nearly  every  object  of  interest 
and  antiquity  from  Macon,  and  nothing  of 
interest  remains  to  lie  seen ;  its  chief  edi- 
fices now  are  the  Ilotel  de  Ville,  cathedral, 
and  old  episcopal  palace.  Passengers  for 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  via  Bourges,  Point 
d'Ain,  here  cliange  cars.  This  is  tlie  most 
direct  road  to  enter  Switzerland. 

Lyons,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  Sadne,  on  a  tongue  of  land  which 
divides  their  streams:  population  4ii(0,000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Grand  Hotel 
CoUet,  No.  GO  Rue  Imp^rialo  and  No.  99 
Buo  de  rimpdratrice,  near  Pluco  Louis-lo- 
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Grand—a  very  good  house,  prices  reason- 
able. Lyons  is  the  centre  of  manufac- 
tures in  France,  and  the  second  city  in 
the  empire  in  point  of  size  and  po|>- 
ulation.  Lyons  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Under  the  Latin  name  of  Lugdunum,  it 
was  the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul ;  in  modem 
times,  its  share  in  the  horrors  of  the  Revo- 
lution, where  it  was  one  of  the  chief  scenes 
of  the  Jacobin  excesses,  has  aided  in  filv- 
ing  it  notoriety.  Sir  Edward  Bnlwer  lA't- 
ton  lias  rendered  its  name  endnringly  pop- 
ular in  connection  with  scenes  of  an  op]K;- 
site  and  more  attractive  kind. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone  are  magnificent  quays ;  and  the  city 
possesses  many  fine  public  edifices  which 
we  will  notice  in  detail.  It  is,  however, 
for  the  most  part  closely  built,  with  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  the  usual  characteristics 
of  a  manufacturing  town.  The  regenera- 
ting hand,  however,  of  the  present  Empe- 
ror is  visibly  displaying  itself.  Lyons  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manu&cture,  in- 
cluding that  of  velvets,  satins,  and  other 
varieties  of  the  same  fabric,  but  the  present 
numi)er  of  silk  looms  is  much  l)elow  what 
it  was  at  a  former  time,  prior  to  the  exten- 
sive pursuit  of  this  branch  of  industry  by 
Zurich  and  other  places  on  the  Continent, 
as  well  as  the  fuller  development  among 
the  manufactures  of  England.  There  are 
in  Lyons  considerable  factories  for  the  prod- 
uce of  cotton,  woolen,  and  other  goods, 
besides  gold  lace,  jewelry,  and  other  arti- 
cles. 

To  obtain  a  topographical  view  of  Lyons, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  beautiful  sight, 
the  traveler  had  better  make  the  ascent  of 
the  heights  of  Fourviferes:  in  reaching  them 
from  the  Hotel  de  Lyon,  you  pass  the  //io*. 
pUal  of  Antiquities,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  palace  where  Claudius  and  Caligula, 
both  were  bom.  On  the  top  of  the  heights 
stands  the  church  of  N<kre  Dame  de  F<mr^ 
viere,  surmounted  with  a  dome  on  which 
stands  a  colossal  copper  figure  of  th«  Vir- 
gin. The  church  contains  numerous  of- 
ferings to  the  Vii^n,  whose  intercession 
saved  Lyons  from  being  devastated  by 
cholera.  Close  to  the  church  an  enterpris- 
ing individual  has  built  a  tower  which 
stands  over  600  feet  above  the  liCd  of  the 
Saone,  and  on  clear  da3''s  Mont  Blanc,  10(> 
miles  oflT,  i«  often  seen.  Immediately  bo- 
hind  Fourvi(  res  Pt4i;ids  the  church  of  SL 
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IroMee^  of  no  importance  in  itaelf,  but  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  where  ttiat  cruel  tyrant, 
Septimios  SeYenu,  in  the  year  202,  caused 
the  massacre  of  nearly  20,000  Christians 
vho  had  met  here  to  pray.     Their  bodies 
iPere  thrown  into  the  vaults  underneath 
the  church.    The  museum  contains  several 
fine  pictures  by  some  of  the  best  masters. 
The  principal  picture  in  the  gallery  is  the 
Aicauum^  by  Perugino,  master  of  Raphael. 
There  axe  aLso  a  number  by  Rubens,  Gner- 
dno,  Teniera,  and  Palmo  Vecchio.    There 
are  also  some  specimens  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ty, foremost  among  which  are  the  bronze 
tables  on  which  is  carved  a  speech  of 
Claudius,  a  native  of  Lyons,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Roman  Senate  in  A.D.  48.  Among 
the  celebrated  persons  bom  in  Lyons  was 
Jacqnard,  inventor  of  the  silk-loom.   There 
is  a  very  fine  portrait  of  him  in  the  picture- 
gallery  ;  also  one  in  the  Sdiool  of  Design^ 
or  IngtUtUum  de  la  MartinUre ;  the  latter  is 
produced  by  the  loom,  and  is  in  imitation 
of  an  engraving.     Lyons  also  contains  a 
Mm$eum  of  Natural  Hiitory,  well  filled  in 
all  its  various  departments,  and  a  public 
library  containing  10,000  volumes.     Be- 
fore the  siege  of  L^'ons  it  contained  nearly 
100,000 ;  after  the  city  was  taken,  the  be- 
siegers turned  the  libnry  into  a  barrack, 
and  insisted  in  using  the  books  only  for 
fneL    The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  rendered  histor- 
ically of  great  importance.    It  was  here 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  sat  after  the 
nega   of  Lyons,  consisting  of  Couthon, 
Fonche,  and  Collot  d'Herbois.     The  last 
named,  who  was  chief  of  those  tyrants,  had 
been  an  actor,  and  had  been  hissed  off  the 
stage  at  Lyons.    Maddened  at  his  recep- 
tion, he  threatened  the  direst  vengeance 
against  the  inhabitants ;  chance  gave  him 
the  power ;  and  the  poor  unfortunates  were 
executed  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  day. 
The  guillotine  being  too  tedious  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  both  innocent  and  guilty,  they 
were  tied  to  a  cable,  sixty  at  a  time,  and 
cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot  were  fired 
along  the  line;  after  over  2000  persons 
were  butchered  in  this  manner,  the  city 
was  razed  to  the  ground. 

Lyons  is  well  fortified  by  detached  forts 
in  a  circle  round  the  town :  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  heights  of  St,  Croix^  of 
/mrrwTfs,  and Crcdx-Rmisse;  the  last  stands 
above  the  suburbs  of  that  name,  which  arc 
psincipally  inhabited  by  silk-weavers,  who 


live  in  houses  of  immense  height,  in  nar- 
row, dirty  streets.  This  suburb  is  the  hot- 
bed of  insurrection,  teeming  with  turbu- 
lence and  sedition;  nearly  all  the  riots 
and  revolts  in  Lyons  sprung  from  this 
quartier :  there  are  over  80,000  silk-weav- 
ers in  Lyons,  all  of  whom  are,  physically 
considered,  an  inferior  set  of  men,  and  are 
generally  exempt  from  military  duties  on 
that  account.  They  do  not  work  in  lar^ 
fiM!tories  as  with  us,  but  the  employer 
gives  out  the  raw  silk  to  the  weavers  and 
dyers.  This  manufacture  of  silk  was  first 
established  at  Lyons  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  The  Conseil  dea  Prud- 
himmes,  alluded  to  in  our  description  of 
Paris,  is  here  brought  into  requisition  with 
very  beneficial  effect,  in  settling  difficul- 
ties arising  between  master  and  man .  O  m- 
nibuses  traverse  the  town  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  voitures  stand  on  the  principal 
places :  where  the  names  of  the  streets  are 
written  in  black,  the  streets  run  parallel 
with  the  two  riven,  and  when  in  yellow, 
at  right  angles.  Steamers  on  the  Rhono 
leave  daily  for  Avignon  and  Aries,  leaving 
from  Place  Belcour,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone;  but  take  tho  railway  by  all 
means.  The  scenery  of  the  river  can  be 
seen  just  as  well  from  the  cars  by  sitting 
on  the  right-hand  side,  the  road  skirting 
the  river  on  its  left. 

Vtertne,  a  very  ancient  town,  anterior 
even  to  Lyons,  contains  20,000  inhabitants : 
hotel  Tcile  Bonde.  It  was  made  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Yiennoise  by  tho  Romania, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  residence  of  the  dau- 
phin.  It  has  a  Qothic  cathedral,  and  nu- 
merous ancient  remains,  among  which  is 
the  Cattle  of  Salomon^  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  prison  of  Pilate,  he  having  been 
banished  from  Rome  to  Vienna,  in  Gaul, 
after  his  return  from  Jerusalem.  Pope 
Clement  V.  and  Philippe  le  Bel  here  held  a 
council  in  1811,  and  aboHshed  the  Order  of 
the  Templars. 

Our  next  place  of  any  importance  L<<,  aft^ 
er  passing  the  village  of  St.  Yallier,  the 
Chateau  de  Poruas^  where  it  is  9s\d  Pontius 
Pilate  committed  suicide  by  throwing  him- 
self frnma  rock !  -Nearly  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Doux,  on  our  left,  before  we  ar- 
rive at  7o/n,  wc  peiccivc  a  small  conical 
hill.  Tradition  says  that  an  inhabitant 
of  the  town  of  Condrieu  determined  to 
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tarn  hennit,  and  established  his  cell  on 
the  top  of  this  hill :  he  amused  his  leisure 
hours  by  breaking  the  stones  and  rocks 
which  surrounded  his  dwelliog,  and  plant- 
ing among  them  some  vine-slips  of  the 
Yionnier   species   from    Condrieu.     The 
Shiraz  was  afterward  introduced.     It  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration :  the  hermit's  exam- 
ple was  copied  by  others,  and  the  sterile 
hill  side  was  soon  converted  into  a  vine- 
yard of  about  800  acres,  which  produces 
the  celebrated  white  and  red  wines  known 
as  the  Hemdtage.     The  real  Hermitage 
will  not  keep  more  than  20  years  without 
altering :  that  of  the  first  class  is  not  bot- 
tled for  4  or  5  years ;  it  is  generally  sold 
at  that  age  for  exportation ;  its  average 
price  on  the  spot  is  about  80  cents  the  bot- 
tle.  The  quantity  produced  is  about  63,000 
gallons,  including  eyery  quality.    A  large 
quantity  of  the  lirst  quality  is  sent  to  Bor- 
deaux to  mix  with  the  best  qualities  of 
claret,  which  gives  the  claret  body,  and  fits 
it  for  exportation.     The  white  Hermitage 
is  made  of  white  grapes  only,  and  is  di- 
vided into  three  qualities.     Thb  is  the 
finest  white  wine  France  produces,  and  lit- 
tle or  none  of  the  first  quali^  is  exported. 
The  French  value  it  highly.     The  second 
quality  is  generally  passed  off  as  the  first 
to  the  foreigner,  and  figures  as  such  in  the 
list  of  the  foreign  merchant:  its  color 
should  be  a  straw  yellow,  its  odor  like  that 
of  no  other  known  wine.     It  is  of  a  rich 
taste,  between  that  of  the  dry  and  luscious 
wines.     It  is  often  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion for  two  years,  but  is  never  delivered 
to  the  consumer,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  until 
fermentation  is  complete.     The  quantity 
of  real  white  Hermitage  does  not  exceed 
120  tierces,  or  8400  gallons  annually.     It 
keeps  much  longer  than  the  red,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  century,  without  the  least 
deterioration ;  though  after  25  or  80  years 
old  it  assumes  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  certain  old  Spanish  wines,  and  its  aroma 
and  taste  undergo  a  change. 

Valence  contains  14,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  surrounded  by  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
woods,  and  inclosed  by  walls.  Principal 
hotel,  de  Poite.  It  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  Yalentinois,  and  Louis  XII.  created 
it  into  a  dukedom  for  Ciesar  Borgia.  Its 
principal  edifices  are  a  cathedral,  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  barracks, 
court-house,  citadel,  and  theatre.  The 
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principal  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  is 
the  reeling  and  throwing  of  silk. 

A  short  distance  east  item  Valence  is 
the  village  of  Sl  Pere^j  noted  for  its  very 
excellent  red  and  white  wines,  and  are 
considered  some  of  the  verv  best  of  the 
Rhone  wines.  The  sparkling  St.  Perey 
is  a  much  sweeter  and  more  wholesome 
wine  than  Cliampagne,  its  sweetness  being 
derived  from  the  natural  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  red  St.  Perey  derives  tto  color  from 
the  skinu>f  the  grape,  which  is  of  a  deli- 
cate rose  tint.  The  Grand  Moosseauz 
of  St  Perey  nuiks  equal  to  the  first-claas 
Champagne. 

Avigmmy  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  contains  a  population  of  82,000. 
Principal  and  best  hotel,  de  V  Europe,  The 
ancient  city  of  the  Popes,  whose  residence 
it  was  for  half  a  century,  and  under  whose 
jurisdiction  it  remained  for  nearly  400 
years.  Their  palace  is  now  used  as  a  mii- 
itazy  barracks.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  walls,  surmounted  with  battle- 
mente  and  fianked  by  wateh-towers.  Its 
chief  edifices  are  the  Cathedral  of  KSirm 
Dame  dee  JJonUy  which  contains  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Jean  XXII.  In  one  of  the  chap- 
els there  is  a  stetue  of  the  Virgin  by  Pro- 
dier;  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  in  which 
Petrarch's  Laura  was  buried,  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  a  theatre  recently  built,  and 
the  Hotel  Crillon.  There  are  many  Ro- 
man ruins,  and  the  remains  of  a  magnifi- 
cent bridge  built  by  the  Popes.  Avignon 
has  many  important  scientific  and  literary 
estebUsbments,  a  botanic  garden,  and  mu- 
seum of  antiquities.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  madder  districts  of  France,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  very  general.  It  con- 
tains founderies,  forges,  and  numeroas 
printing  esteblisfamente.  The  museum  con- 
tains many  objecto  of  great  interest  to  the 
antiquarian.  In  the  picture-galleiy,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  very  fine  paintings, 
there  is  a  bust  of  Horace  Vemet,  the  great 
marme  painter,  by  Thorwaldsen.  Th« 
library  has  nearly  60,000  volumes.  The 
Palace  of  the  Popes  is  rich  in  historical  as- 
sociations. Here  *  *  the  redeemer  of  bright 
centuries  of  shame,"  the  immoftal  tribuno 
Rienzi,  was  confined  a  prisoner,  chained 
in  a  vault  in  the  dungeon,  until  liberated 
through  the  intercession  of  his  friend  Pe- 
trarch the  poet,  who  was  entertained  here 
as  a  guest.     From  Avignon  to  Vanduso 
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H  a  veiy  tntensting  excursion  to  visit  the 
hAimts  of  Petrarch.  The  troat  at  the  lit- 
tle inn  sxe  exquisite. 

Arkif  a  river-port  situated  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  principal  branch  of  tlie  Rhone ; 
eoatafau  about  20,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotel,  du  Nord,  This  town  is  princi- 
pidly  eelebiated  for  its  amphitheatre  and 
ether  Roman  antiqatties.  The  amphithe- 
ain  as  450  feet  long  and  888  wide.  It  has 
live  corridors  and  48  rows  of  seats,  and 
capable  of  holding  25,000  people.  It 
excavated  in  1880.  It  was  used  as  a 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centn- 
ry  hy  the  Saracens  at  the  time  th6y  were 
ezpdled  from  the  city  by  Charles  ilartel. 
The  town  is  inclosed  with  old  walls.  Its 
streets  «ie  narrow  and  intricate,  and  houses 
mostly  old  and  mean ;  but  it  has  some  spa- 
cioaa  quays,  and  seireral  good  squares. 
Afoand  the  Palace  Rojale  are  a  handsome 
town  hall,  the  Catkedral  of  Si.  Tropkimtu. 
This  saint  was  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  St.  Paul,  and  here  it  was  the  first  cross 
was  planted.  The  cathedral  contains  some 
very  good  statuary.  Here  also  is  an  an- 
cient  theatre,  in  which  was  discovered  the 
celebrated  **  Venus  of  Aries,"  now  in  the 
M«seam  of  the  Louvre.  Aries  is  the  en- 
trepot for  goods  passing  from  Marseilles 
and  Lyons.  It  is  also  noted  for  being  the 
bivibplace  of  Constantino  the  Younger, 
aad  the  seat  of  many  celebrated  coun^. 
The  most  important  was  held  in  814,  at 
wiiich  the  Donatists  were  oondenmed. 

MiU'milltA,  the  commercial  capital  of 
P^nmee,  and  for  a  long  time  possessed  of 
the  most  important  slure  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  quays  are  very 
magnificent,  and  its  harbor  is  always 
dowded  with  the  shipping  of  Southern 
nations.  It  contains  a  population  of 
260,000  souls. 

Principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
Aanoe,  is  the  Grami  Hotel  de  Marteiileg, 
jieoently  erected,  and  fitted  up  with  all  the 
oemforta  of  which  the  best-class  Ameri- 
can hotela  can  boast ;  and,  althbngh*every 
-tiling  is  first  class,  the  prices  are  reason- 
aUe,  and  both  landlords  and  servants  po- 
lite. The  hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  elU 
If^bla  and  beautiful  position  in  Blarseilles 
^the  Rue  de  Noailles,  which  is  a  continua- 
tioa  of  Cannebiere),  between  the  railroad 
station  and  the  steam-boat  wharf.  The 
aofandld  apartments  are  in  suits  or  sepa- 


rately, furnished  in  the  most  approved 
style  of  luxury  and  comfort.  In  addition 
to  the  handsome  bedrooms,  there  are  beau- 
tiful drawing-rooms,  lounging-rooms,  read- 
ing-rooms, and  bath-rooms.  There  is  also 
an  improvement  which  our  American  ho- 
tels mij^t  imitate  with  advantage,  viz., 
on  every  floor,  in  the  best  position  of  the 
house,  there  is  a  public  reception-room, 
where,  if  a  party  is  traveling  together,  or 
acquaintances  are  made  on  the  journey, 
they  can  meet  to  talk  over  affairs  without 
descending  to  the  lower  floor.  Thero  is  a 
fine  table  d*hdte.  The  proprietors  have 
been  the  principal  hotel-keepen  in  Mar- 
seilles for  the  last  seventeen  years. 

Grand  HM  de$  CoUmiea  is  also  a  fint- 
class  establishment.  These  are  the  two 
best  kept  houses  in  Marseilles. 

Marseilles  was  founded  by  the  Phceni- 
cians  600  years  before  Christ,  and  served 
as  a  refuge  for  them  {h>m  the  vengeance 
of  Cyrus.  It  soon  became  the  entrep6t 
of  all  the  sunoundiag  countries ;  founded 
many  fine  colonies ;  was  long  celebrated 
for  the  cultivation  of  letten  and  arts ;  pre- 
served its  liberty  under  the  Romans,  and 
often  acted  as  an  independent,  republic ; 
but  it  has  left  but  few  traces  of  its  ancient 
wealth  and  grandeur.  These  consist  of  a 
few  fhigments  of  sculpture,and  a  few  Greek 
inscriptions.  The  harbor  is  the  most  com- 
mercial in  France,  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing 1200  vessels.  Its  entrance,  which  ad- 
mits only  one  vessel  at  a  time,  is  defended 
by  two  hills,  surmounted  by  the  forts  St. 
Jean  and  St.  Nicolas,  and  the  road  is  de- 
fended by  the  fortified  islands  Chateau 
d*If,  Pom^gue,  and  Ratoneau.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  arrive  and  depart  from 
Marseilles  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  over 
25,000.  The  connection  of  Algiers  to 
France  has  given  a  veiy  great  impetus  to 
the  prosperity  of  Marseilles,  as  it  monopo- 
lises nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  that 
colony.  Marseilles  suffered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1720.  Over 
one  half  the  population  of  the  town  was 
swept  away.  The  scourge  lasted  the  whole 
summer.  It  was  frv>m  here  St.  Louis  sail- 
ed with  an  immense  fleet  of  galley's — all 
of  which  Marseilles  furnished—on  the  cru- 
sade. Marseilles  has  been  the  birth-place 
of  several  very  celebrated  persona,  among 
whom  are  M.  Thiers,  historian  and  cx- 
premier,  son  of  a  blacksmith ;  the  astron- 
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omer  Py  thesd,  ilie  pretcher  Mascaronf  and 
the  sculptor  Paget.  It  waa  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  by  I^uis  XI.  in  1481. 
The  public  garden  of  Marseilles  is  very 
beautiful ;  by  no  means  £Edl  to  take  a  drive 
or  a  walk  to  it.  A  new  and  magnificent 
museum,  equal  to  any  in  Europe,  will  soon 
be  finished,  which  will  add  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  city.  New  and  beauti- 
ful buildings  are  being  erected  on  every 
side,  and  the  master  mind  which  governs 
the  countr}'  is  seen  in  every  direction. 
The  principal  churches  are  8t.  Victor  Char' 
treaux  and  Noire-Dame  de  la  Garde.'  A 
few  days  may  be  well  spent  in  seeing  Mar* 
seilles. 

Steamers  leave  Marseilles  daily  or  week- 
ly to  nearly  every  port  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  principal  line  is  that  of  the 
French  Messageries  Imperiales  Company. 
The}'  have  one  line  of  steamers  that  sail 
direct  to  Constantinople,  stopping  only  at 
Messina  and  Athens ;  one  line  direct  to 
Alexandria,  in  Eg>''pt,  stopping  at  Messi- 
na and  Palermo ;  one  line  to  Naples,  stop- 
ping only  at  Civita  Yecchia;  a  line  to 
Naples,  stopping  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Civita  Yecchia;  also  a  line  to  Algiers. 
The  company  employ  nearly  sixty  steam- 
ers, and  the  time  is  so  admirably  arranged 
that  they  all  connect  at  different  points. 
They  also  have  a  line  from  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  to  Constantinople,  stopping  at  Jaf- 
fa, Beirout,  Tripoli,  Alexandretta,  Rhodes, 
and  Srovma;  also  a  line  direct  to  Con- 
stantinople.  These  are  decidedly  the  best 
boats,  and  their  fable  d'hote  is  excellent. 
The  company  publish  a  small  book,  giving 
the  names  of  the  different  boats,  their  time 
of  starting,  and  fares  from  all  the  different 
points,  which  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  traveler ;  they  may  be  obtained  gratis 
at  the  Company's  office  in  Paris  or  Msr- 
seilles.  As  the  faro  and  time  of  sailing 
is  changeable,  it  is  bad  policy  to  insert  any 
time  in  a  work  of  this  description.  The 
author  was  once  kept  waiting  in  Marseilles 
three  da^'s  on  account  of  following  implic- 
itly an  English  guide-book.  If  starting 
for  Italy  or  the  East,  visit  the  office  of  the 
Company  in  Paris,  ascertain  the  time  of 
sailing,  allowing  two  day9^  which  is  suffi- 
cient, to  see  Marseilles.  There  is  a  com- 
pany of  Italian  boats  which  soil  twice  a 
week  for  the  Italian  ports.  Persons  sail- 
ing for  Alexandria  mighl^  take  the  boats 
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of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Company, 
which  sail  twice  a  month,  touching  only 
at  Malta :  they  are  magnificent  steamers. 
The  different  companies  will  obtain  for 
you  the  proper  vis^s,  if  you  have  not  ob- 
tained them  in  Paris.  Bo  careful  to  at- 
tend to  it  the  first  thing  after  your  arrival^ 
as  the  officers  of  the  Company  are  very 
])articular,  and  you  can  not  procure  a  tick- 
et unless  every  tiling  is  properly  done,  and 
your  passport  ^en  rhgUJ'*  Travelers  to 
Spain,  not  wishing  to  return  to  Paris, 
generally  take  steamers  from  Marseilles. 
They  leave  here  weekly  for  Barcelona^ 
Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Cadiz. 

From  Marseilles  to  Toulon  the  distance 
is  only  86  miles.     Fare,  7  f.  60  c. 

Tmdon  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of 
France  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  second 
only  to  Brest  in  the  empire.  It  containe 
about  50,000  inhabitants.  Principal  ho- 
tel, Croix  de  Make,  It  la  strongly  forti- 
fied, defended  by  a  double  line  of  bastion- 
ed  fortifications,  and  strengthened  by  forta 
on  the  adjacent  heighta.  The  French  eon- 
sider  it  impregnable.  Around  the  harbor 
are  magazines  and  anenals,  ship-bnilding 
docks,  rope  and  sail  works.  Toulon  waa 
originally  a  Roman  colony ;  it  was  taken 
by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  1524,  and 
by  Charles  V.  in  1530.  It  was  taken  by  an 
English  expedition  in  August,  1793,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Sidney  Smith;  but  the 
5000  British  troops  being  inadequate  to 
garrison  so  vast  an  extent  of  works,  and 
the  important  pass  of  OUioules — ^the  only 
approach  to  the  city  on  the  west — hfan^ 
left  unguarded,  it  was  entered  by  50,000 
mad  Republicans,  reeking  with  tiie  gore 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  and  Lyona. 
Enraged  that  a  place  of  so  much  import- 
ance should  have  been  given  up  to  the  en- 
emy, they  massacred  all  who  came  in  their 
way,  friends  or  enemies.  Two  hundred 
of  their  friends,  the  Jacobins,  who  had  gone 
ont  to  meet  them,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Six  thousand  unfortimate  victims  were 
murdered  ^j  order  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  of  which  Robespierre  WMt 
at  the  head,  notwithstanding  the  French 
General  Dugommier,  and  Bonaparte,  who 
was  acting  under  him  as  lieutenant,  pro* 
tested  loudly  againsst  this  wholesale  mas- 
sacre. Fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants took  advantage  of  the  English  fleet, 
embarking  tliereon.      Here,  at   Toulon, 
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jToang  Boiia]iarte,  for  tho  first  time  in 
coaimand,  had  an  opportunity  of  display- 
in|^  his  vast  militaiy  (^nius  in  planning 
and  directing  the  batteries  on  the  heights 
of  Bregaillon,  Evesca,  and  Lambert,  which 
positions  commanded  all  the  forts  held  by 
the  enemy.  A  few  days  after  they  open- 
ed their  fire  the  British  and  Spanish  fleet 
were  standing  ont  to  sea.  In  1707,  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets,  and  an  Austrian 
and  Sardinian  army,  bombarded  the  cit}', 
but  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  Mus6e 
de  la  Marine  and  the  Botanical  Garden — 
the  last  is  outside  the  town — are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  railway^  to  Genoa  is  now  finished 
as  fiir  as  Nice.  Time,  ftom  Marseilles, 
€  hours.  Fare,  25  f.  20  c.  In  about  two 
3rearB  it  will  be  finished  all  the  distance, 
and  will  be  unsurpassed,  not  only  for  the 
beauties  of  the  country  through  which  it 
will  pass,  but  for  its  magnificent  engineer- 
ing and  construction.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Comiche  road  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  interesting  diligence  roads  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Nice,  which  in  the  Greek  means  vic- 
tory, is  kieantifnily  situated  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  a  fine  southern  aspect, 
protected  i^om  the  chilling  winds  of  the 
North  by  a  spur  of  the  Alps,  which  rises 
behind  it  like  a  gigantic  amphitheatre. 
Since  its  annexation  to  France  it  has  rap- 
idly improved,  not  only  in  population, 
TwUch  now  (1867)  amounts  to  65,000,  but 
'jk  every  thing  which  tends  to  promote 
comfi>rt  and  pleasure.  The  principal  ho- 
tels are  Orand  If.  Chmann,  //.  ^Angk- 
leme,  Grand  II.  Brag^  and  II,  de  France. 
The  last,  adraUabl^^ofi  Ated  by  Mr.  Zun- 
delf  ia  beantifttUaHBtuatc(nn  the  Quay  Mas- 
sena,  near  thrrroraeq^m  Anglais,  com- 
numding  a  fln^vfetrof  the  sea;  contains 
reception,  smoking,  and  reading  rooms, 
with  English  and  American  newspapers ; 
the  proprietor  and  servants  speak  English. 
The  Hotel  SAngleterre  has  for  a  long  time 
maintained  its  position  as  one  of  the  best 
booaes  in  Europe.  The  '*Jardin  des 
Plantes"  and  Eni^UI^  promenade  are  im- 
mediately opposite,  p  The  Cftottrm  is  an 
imnirnnn  ifcalilinlmii  nt,  admirably  con- 
ducted l^Lfiie  prosietor,  Mr.  Chauvin, 
who  uses  air  his  ability  to  make  his  guests 
comfortable.  The  Brizai  is  finely  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Brizzi,  former  proprietor  of 


the  Grand  Bretagne.  All  these  houses 
have  fine  tables  d'hote,  and  are  situated  in 
the  most  healthy  part  of  the  dty. 

The  climate  of  Nice  is  very  regular,  and 
the  temperature,  even  in  December,  is  sel- 
dom below  freezing-point- in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  while  during  the  day  the  sun  is 
often  inconveniently  warm.  The  sea- 
bathing is  very  good,  and  there  are  few 
places  in  Europe  where  the  invalid  had 
better  make  a  winter*s  residence,  while 
for  families  spending  the  winter  in  Europe 
it  offers  all  the  advantages  of  a  capital  in 
the* matter  of  education;  masters  of  lan- 
guages, of  music,  of  design,  of  dancing, 
gymnastics,  etc.,  are  numerous.  There  is 
a  public  library,  museum,  Italian  opera, 
theatre,  and  numerous  clubs.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  elegant  villas. 
Carriages  and  donkeys,  to  make  the  nu- 
merous excursions,  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  city  of  Nice  is  divided  into  three 
quarters,  viz.,  the  Old  Town,  the  Harbor, 
and  the  Quartier  de  la  Croix.  This  last, 
in  which  is  situated  the  principal  hotels 
and  lodgings  inhabited  by  foreigners,  is  so 
called  from  a  marble  cross  erected  in  1538 
to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Paul  III., 
pope  of  Bome,  who  came  to  reconcile  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France  with  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.  of  Germany.  Immediately  opposite 
this  stands  a  monument  to  commemorate 
the  visits  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  1809  and 
1814.  Here  is  situated  the  Public  Garden 
and  the  Promenade  Anghiiy  a  very  beauti- 
ful promenade  facing  the  sea,  where  for 
three  hours  every  afternoon  may  be  seen 
aU  the  fashions  of  the  world,  from  the  Em- 
press of  all  the  Russias  downward. 

The  climate  and  waters  of  Nice  are 
noted  for  the  core  of  the  following  com- 
plaints :  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  Nervous 
Affection,  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  all  Lym- 
phatic Maladies,  and  diseases  peculiar  to 
females. 

The  excursions  and  ancient  ruins  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nice  are  quite  numerous. 
To  obtain  a  view  of  the  lovely  situation  of 
Nice  and  the  surrounding  country,  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  old  chateau  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  back  of  the  Old  Town. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  house 
where  the  Italian  patriot  Garibaldi  was 
bom,  July  4th,  1807 ;  it  is  No.  4  Quay  Cas- 
sini.  Mass^na  was  also  bom  in  Nice, 
May  6th,  1758.  Ko.  1  Kue  de  Villefranca 
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is  the  house  when  Napoleon  I.  lodged  in 
1794 ;  and  No.  15  Rue  Droite  is  the  palace 
of  the  Emperor  Lascaris,  who,  when  de- 
throned at  Constantinople,  fled  to  Nice  in 
1261,  and  resided  with  his  daughter,  who 
married  one  of  the  Grimaldi. 

One  of  the  most  important  excursions 
from  Nice  is  that  to  MoHqco.  In  fact,  you 
might  as  well  visit  Rome  and  not  see  the 
pope,  as  Nice  and  not  see  Monaco.  The 
kingdom  of  Monaco  is  the  oldest  and  small- 
est In  the  world.  For  its  age,  the  present 
prince  is  a  descendant  of  the  Grimaldi,  of 
the  tenth  century,  who  drove  the  Saracens 
from  his  dominions.  For  its  size,  you  can 
to-day  shoot  an  arrow  over  it  in  any  di- 
rection ;  yet  iv  possesses  a  palace,  ships, 
a  harbor,  a  newspaper,  a'  patron  saint 
(whoso  remarkable  fote  takes  place  on  the 
27th  of  January),  ramparts,  cannon  (?), 
etc. 

The  prince  leases  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  hb  dominions  to  a  French  com- 
pany, which  has  built  a  most  magnificent 
casino  and  grand  hotel.  Thia  company  is 
the  same  which  has  done  so  much  to  im- 
prove Homburg  and  other  ftishionable  wa- 
tering-places. The  hotel  is  modeled  after 
the  Grand  Hotel  of  Paris,  with  magnifi- 
cnt  apartments,  French  cooking,  table 
d/iSie^  and  a4ar€arU,  '^Tbe  beauUfnl  Bath 
House  is  situated  at  the  pbrt:  here  one 
has  both  salt  and  fVesh  water  bathing, 
the  temporatnre  being  the  same  during 
the  winter  as  the  months  of  June  and  July 
in  Paris.  The  Casino  is  open  during  the 
entire  year^  with  play-rooms,  ball-rooms, 
dancing-room^,  and  reading-rooms,  with 
daily  concerts.  Steamers  leav^  Nice  sev- 
eral times  each  day ;  time,  one  hour. 

Visitors,  if  intending  to  take  apartments 
in  Nice,  should  consult  a  resident  physi- 
cian, as  the  climate  varies  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  The  beat  are 
Commandeur  Pantaleone,  M.D.  (allopath- 
ic), who  is  one  of  the  first  scholan  in  Eu- 
rope, and  Dr.  Montanari,  homeopathic. 

Nice  is  also  blessed  with  a  first-rate 
American  dentist,  Chas.  O.  Hall,  D.D.S., 
a  graduate  of  the  Baltimore  Dental  Col- 
lege ;  he  has  a  fine  practice. 

N^ar  the  Hotel  Grand  Bretagne  may 
be  found  a  branch  of  the  celetoated  Watch 
and  Jewelry  Manufacturing  Establishment 
of  P.  Reynaud  &  Co.,  of  Geneva,  noted 
both  for  the  extensiveties^e  of  tlie  bii»in«>88 
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nnd  the  Iieauty  and  value  of  the  work. 
Here  may  be  found  large  collections  of 
enamel  paintings*,  musical  birds,  etc.,  ete., 
at  Geneva  prices.  Under  the  Grand  Bre- 
tagne will  be  found  a  branch  of  the  celo- 
brated  house  of  Henry  Capt  of  Geneva, 
where  all  his  watches,  jewelry,  etc.,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  same  prices  aa  at  Geneva, 

In  another  year  ttie  railroad  will  be  fin- 
ished throogh  to  Genoa,  when  this  route 
fVtim  Paris  to  Italy  must  supersede  all  oth- 
ers. Meanwhile,  we  must  take  two  days  if 
going  by  the  Corniche  road,  which  is  one  of 
the  moat  interesting  in  Europe.  By  mak- 
ing an  arrangement  with  the  diligence  com- 
pany, you  can  go  lialf  the  distance  the  first 
day,  stopping  overnight  at  OnegHtL,  and, 
j  continuing  the  next  day,  reach  Genoa  by 
I  sunset,  or  yon  can  go  direct  in  24  houn. 
Steamers  for  Genoa  leave  Nice  three  timea 
a  week,  making  the  journey  in  eight  houn. 

The  town  of  Jfentone,  with  about  €000 
inhabitants,  is  some  fifteen  miles  ftom  Nioeiy 
on  the  road  to  Genoa.  Principal  hotel  la 
the  D* Angltterre^  highly  spoken  of.  Thia 
town  is  quite  noted  (or  the  purity  of  ita  ai^ 
moaphere,  and  is  attracting  much  attention 
as  a  winter  reaidenoe.  A  diligence  learw 
Nice  for  Mentone  three  times  each  day. 

The  other  towns  on  the  way  to  Genoa  an 
only  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  aituationa. 

A  short  distance  fnuk.  Nice  (one  hour  by 
rail),  in  a  deli|ditf«l  position,  is  the  town  cif 
Cwmes^  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
noted  for  the  salubrity-  of  its  atmoapliere, 
and  for  the  fitct  that  Bonaparte,  on  his  mem- 
orable return  from*  ttiiA,  landed  in  ita  vi- 
cinity. One  of- the  finest  and  best-man- 
agad  hotels  in  Fk«nQe.4S  situated  here. 

The  environ^%re  perfectly  delightful^ 
and  the  excnrs^ns  and  4ure8  nuraeroua. 
From  Mount  Clnyftlier,  wRrs  are  tha  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Ibrt,  s  laignifioant 
viaw  is  obtained. 


ROUTE  No.  10. 

From  JPoiit  to  Stfifuibowrg^ 
ikB  Champagne  Wme  Digtrici, 
Mame,  and  Nanc$,  '  Distant 
trains  daUy  in  10  hours.    Fc 
56  f. 
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milais  from  Paris,  beantifdlly  sitaated  on 
the  Bfame.  Principal  hotel,  Palais  Botfol, 
It  is  a  tribnnal  of  commerce ;  has  a  com- 
merdal  college,  with  a  library  of  18,000 
▼olmnea.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1520,  after  a  ^iege  of  fiVe  months :  its  Ca- 
tkednUofSt,  Etieime  is  a  magnificent  Goth- 
ic edifice,  containing  a  monument  of  Boe- 
snet,  who  was  bishop  of  Meaax,  and  that 
of  Philippe  of  Castile.  The  town  does  a 
bnge  trade  in  gprain  and  cheese. 

Ckdteam  Thirty,  a  pleasant  town  of  6000 
inhabitants,  named  from  the  vast  castte, 
boot  on  a  hill,  by  the  celebrated  Charies 
Martel,  in  720,  ibr  King  Thieny  lY.:  it  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Jean  de  la  Fon- 
taine, bom  lfi21 ;  in  the  public  walk  there 
IS  a  Tciy  fine  marble  statue  erected  to  his 
memory.  The  Russians  were  kept  a  long 
time  in  check  here,  in  1814,  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  bridge. 

Epemay^  containing  a  population  of  8000 
inliabitants :  it  was  formerly  a  fortified 
dty:  IJciel  da  r  Europe,  The  town  is  kept 
neat  and  clean :  it  is  the  prindfpal  entrepot 
fiv  Champagne  wines,  which  are  kept  bot> 
tied  in  curious  vaults  excaveted  in  the 
sandstone  on  which  the  town  is  built: 
they  contain  many  millions  of  bottles. 

As  we  are  essentially  a  Champagne- 
drinking  people,  it  will  be  well  to  devote 
a  few  pages  descriptive  of  the  difl^erent 
brands  of  Champagne,  their  price,  and 
manner  of  preparaHon^  which  we  quote 
from  Redding  on  Wines,  the  best  autbor- 
itv: 

**  In  1328  Rheims  wine  bore  a  price  of 
10  livres  only,  While  Beaane  brought  2ft. 
In  1569,  at  the  coronation  of  Francis  IK, 
Rheims  wines  were  dearer  than  finfgundy ; 
but  the  wines  of  the  Lyonns^s  carried  a 
BtHl  higher  price.  In  151^  thcib  wines  had 
risen  in  price.  In  IfiZl^hovHrere  nearly 
eight  times  increased  l)eyond  their  Ibrmer 
▼alue.  Champagne  reached  its  present  per- 
fection and  estimation  about  1610,  at  the 
coronation  of  Louis  XIII.  The  oldest  an- 
ecdote which  the  French  possess  relative 
to  the  excellence  of  Rheims  wine  dates 
as  fitf  back  as  1397,  when  Yincesllaus, 
king  of  Bohemia  and  th4  Romans,  on  com- 
ing to  Franco  to  negoAte  a  treaty  with 
Charles  YI.Mrrived  afeRheims,  and  hav- 
ing^^ted  tli9tfrine  of  Champagne,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  for  the  first  time,  spun  out  his 
diplomatic  errand.t6  the  longest  possible 


iA>ment,  and  then  gave  up  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  him  in  order  to  prolong  his  stay, 
getting  drunk  on  Champagne  d^y  before 
dinner. 

"It  is  said  that  Frands  I.  of  France, 
Pope  Leo  X.,  Charles  Y.  of  Spain,  and 
Henry  YIII.  of  England,  had  each  of  them 
a  vineyard  at  Ay,  their  own  property,  and 
on  each  vhneyard  a  small  house  occupied 
by  a  superintendent.  Thus  the  genuine 
article  was  secured  by  each  sovereign  for 
his  own  table.  If  this  be  true,  it  shows 
pretty  accurately  the  length  of  time  that 
Champagne  wine  has  been  in  esteem.  The 
vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Uame  are 
those  which  possess  the  highest  character, 
producing  most  of  the  wine  known  by  the 
general  term  of 'Champagne  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  wines  are  divided  into  those 
of  the  river  and  the  mountain,  the  former 
being  for  the  most  part  white.  In  a  cli- 
mate so  far  north,  these  and  other  French 
wines  hen  remarlcable  evidences  of  human 
industry.  In  the  south  Nature  does  ev- 
ery thing,  and  man  is  idle.  In  the  north 
man  is  the  diligent  cultivator,  and  he  is  re- 
warded in  the  deserved  superiority  of  his 
produce,  and  the  estimation  it  justly  holds. 

**  Champagne  wines  are  farther  divided 
into  sparkling  (moussenx),  demi-sparkling 
(dend-monsseuxVand  still  wines  (non 
mousseux).  8omeiii«  ^rfiite  or  straw-col- 
or,  others  gray,  others  rose-color,  and  some 
red«  They  are  of  a  light  quality  in  spirit^ 
the  average  of  alcohol  in  Champagne  wine 
in  general,  aocording  to  Mr«  Brande,  being 
but  12.61  per  cent. 

**The  entire  quantity  of  wine  made  in 
Champagne^of  all  kinds,  varies  witti  the 
season,  but  the  avenge  may  h&  taken  at 
1,660,687  hectolitres,  or  40,968,083  gallons, 
finom  66,540  hectares,  or  188,870  acres,  of 
vines.  The  department  of  the  Mame  is 
that  in  which  the  most  fiimous  of  these 
wines  are  made.  There  are  19,066  hec- 
taivs  of  land  devoted  to  the  vine  in  the  de- 
partment, though  some  say  above  20,000, 
and  of  this  number  110  are  situated  in  the 
arrottdissement  of  Cbalons-sur-Mame,  6866 
in  that  of  Epemay,  426  in  that  of  St  Mene- 
houM,  9029  in  that  of  Rheims,  and  3646  in 
that  of  Yitry  snr  Maine.  The  qoanti^ 
of  wine  made  in  the  whole  department, 
422,487  hectolitres,  and  the  value  about 
11,235,897  ftrancs.  Of  this  sum,  nearly 
four  fifths  in  value  are  made  in  the  arron- 
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(liBscmentfl  of  Epemay  and  Rbeims.  EaSh 
hectare  gives  from  28  to  80  hectoUtreii. 
The  produce  has  increased  of  late  years, 
from  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation. 
The  quantity  exported  firom  the  depart- 
ment is  the  best  kind,  and  amounts  to 
about  103,048  hectolitres  annually;  the 
residue  is  distilled  or  consumed  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  best  red  wines  are  sold  in 
Ilelgium  and  the  Rhenish  provinces ;  the 
Sillery  goes  to  Paris  and  to  England,  and 
the  sparkling  wines  not  only  over  Fran<^ 
but  the  entire  civilized  world.  For  En- 
gland, this  wine  is  made  more  spirituous 
than  that  for  export  to  other  countries, 
and  it  is  valued  here  in  proportion  to  its 
extreme  effervescence  in  place  of  the  con- 
trary, which,  as  all  judges  of  the  wine  al- 
low, is  best  recommendatory  of  it.  That 
which  gently  sends  np  the  gas  in  sparkles 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  finest  of  all  is 
the  still  Vin  du  roi.  None  should  be  pur- 
chased in  France  which  does  not  cost  three 
francs  to  the  merchant  on  the  spot.  That 
of  less  price  b  good  for  little.  The  French 
merchants  of  Paris  and  Meaux  take  near- 
ly all  the  wine  grown  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Epemay. 

"  The  vintage  of  1882  gave  480,000  hec- 
tolitres, viz.,  50,000  in  white  sparkling 
or  still,  810,000  common  red,  of  middling 
quality,  and  120,000  choice  red. 

**The  annual  consumption  of  Cham- 
pagne  wine  in  France  was  estimated  at 
026,000  bottles  in  1886,  but  the  quantity 
was  thought  to  be  on  the  decline.  The 
export  was  then  reported  to  be,  to  En- 
gland and  the  East  Indies,  467,000  botties, 
Germany  479,000,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica 400,000,  Russia  280,000,  and  Sweden 
and  Denmark  80,000. 

**The  mean  price  in  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Chalons,  St.  Menehould,  and  Vit- 
ry,  which  are  inferior  kinds,  is  about  16 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  those  of  Vitry  bring 
20  francs,  St.  Menehould  15,  and  Chalona 
about  12. 

''  Thongh  in  England  most  people  un- 
derstand by  Champagne  only  wine  that  ef- 
fervesces, this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  error. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  Champagne 
wine,  but  the  best  are  those  which  fh>th 
plightly.  They  are  improved  in  the  drink- 
ing by  ice,  which  tends  to  suppress  the 
effervescence ;  the  Sillery  has  no  sparkle 
at  all.  Kverv  connoisseur  in  wine  will  se- 
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lect  wine  of  moderate  effervescence,  aad 
such  wine  always  carries  the  best  price. 
When  the  glass  is  entirely  filled  with  froth, 
on  pouring  out  the  contents  of  the  bottle, 
the  better  qualities  of  the  wine  and  spirit 
evaporate.  The  quantity  of  spirit  in  Cham- 
pagne, as  we  have  seen,  is  but  small,  and 
the  residue  is  a  flat,  meagre  fluid. 

"  There  is  an  exquisite  delicacy  about 
the  wines  of  Champagne,  which  is  mora 
sensible  to  the  foreigner  than  that  which 
distinguishes  the  richest  kinds  of  Bui^n> 
dy  to  the  taste  of  ihe  French  amateur. 
The  French  have  terms  for  distinguishing 
different  qualities  in  their  wines,  some  of 
which  can  not  be  translated ;  but  the  term 
*  delicate,'  or  ^  fine,'  as  applied  to  the  winea 
of  Champagne,  the  peculiar  *  aroma^'  ivhich 
remains  in  the  mouth  after  tasting  them, 
together  with  the  *  bouquet,*  which  is  un- 
derstood alone  of  the  perfume,  applying  to 
the  sense  of  smell,  are  terms  pretty  intel- 
ligible to  Englishmen  who  are  drinkers  of 
French  wines. 

*  *  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mame  that  the 
best  effervescing  wines  are  made,  or,  to  fol- 
low the  French  designation,  in  *  the  vine- 
yards of  the  river.'  We  have  already  noted 
the  general  divisiona  of  river  and  mountain 
wines,  which  are  of  some  antiquity  in  char- 
acterizing the  wines  of  this  part  of  Fhunce. 
The  French  fkrther  divide  this  district  or 
vine-fpx>und  of  Rheims  into  four  general 
divisions,  namely,  the  river-vineyard  dis- 
trict, that  of  the  mountain  of  Rheima,  that 
of  the  estate  of  St.  Thierry,  and  that  of  the 
valleys  of  Norrois  and  Tardenoia.  There 
are,  moreover,  one  or  two  other  spots  which 
do  not  oome  into  these  divisions ;  one  of 
them  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  northeast  of 
Rheims. 

*^The  rlfer  district  is  situated  on  a  cal- 
careous de<Si|^^  open  to  the  south,  at  the 
foot  of  which  runs  the  Mame,  from  ^ia- 
seuil  to  the  borders  of  the  department  of 
the  Aisne.  The  chalk  abounds  here,  min- 
gled with  stones  in  the  uppermost  soiL 
The  vines  are  as  closely  planted  as  poasi- 
ble.  On  this  declivity  comes  first  in  or- 
der the  vine-ground  of  Ay,  which  pvodncea 
on  an  average,  year  by  year,  abont  4dS0 
hectolitres  of  red  wine,  valued  at  60  francs 
the  hectolitre,  and  3S92  hcct^itres  of  white 
wine,  at  180 ;  also  the  vtncj^Ms  of  Maieuil 
and  Dizy,  yielding  8220  hectolitres  of  red, 
at  40  francs,  and  1970  of  white  wine,  ai 
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110.  These  are  the  districts  which  pro- 
doce  Champagne  wmes  of  the  very  first 
quality  known.  They  are  light  and  deli- 
cate, vinous,  of  the  most  agreeable  taste, 
and  preserve  to  a  great  age  their  yirtues 
and  effervescence.  When  these  wines  are 
destitate  of  the  sparkling  quality,  they  ri- 
val Uiose  of  Sillery,  as  stUl  Champagne, 
and  are  fireqnently  preferred  to  Siller}',  be- 
cause they  are  lighter  and  more  luscious. 
The  red  wines  of  tliis  quarter  also  keep 
^  well.  It  yet  remains  to  account  for  cer- 
tain differences  in  wine  of  adjoining  vine- 
yards met  with  here,  with  apparently  the 
same  toil  and  exposure. 

**^  The  next  vine-lands  of  this  district  in 
rank  are  those  of  Cnmi^res  and  Hautvil- 
liers,  which  yield  about  7130  hectolitres  of 
red  wine  of  the  second  quality,  at  60  franca. 
Hautvilliers  was  the  spot  where  Father 
Perignon,  a  Benedictine,  first  introduced 
tlia  mixing  grapes  of  different  qualities  in 
making  these  wines.  This  wine  resem- 
bles tiiat  of  the  hilly  district  of  Rheims  in 
lightness  and  delicacy,  but  will  not  keep 
to  flo  great  an  age.  In  warm  seasons  it 
reaches  maturity  the  first  year.  Formerly 
white  wine  made  at  Hautvilliers  rivaled 
tiiat  of  Ay,  but. of  late  the  manufkcture 
has  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  division 
of  the  property  on  which  the  wines  were 
produced,  the  greater  part  of  the  vine-lands 
which  grew  the  finest  qualities  having  got 
into  the  hands  of  wine-makers  who  have 
efaanged  the  quality  of  the  wine.  All  the 
other  wines  of  the  river  are  common,  and 
fttcfa  in  the  market,  on  the  average,  only 
fhna  25  to  40  francs. 

''The  mountain  or  hilly  district  of 
Rheims  is  at  the  Iwck  of  the  preceding  ao- 
drvity,  and  its  slope  is  much  less  steep 
than  that  toward  the  river.  The  soil  is 
of  the  same  calcareous  description.  The 
pfficea,  however,  differ  with  the  reputation 
of  tlie  vineyards.  The  aspect  is  east  and 
aarth.  The  first  vine-lands  are  those  of 
Bodizy  and  Ambonnay,  producing  2100  heo- 
toUtrea,  either  of  red  or  white  wine  at 
pie— nre,  at  about  150  fhincs  the  hectolitre. 
Kext  oome  the  vineyards  of  Verzenay,  Sil- 
learjr,  MalUy,  and  Verzy,  producing  2882 
hflctolitres  of  the  same  kind  of  wines,  at 
ISO  Cranes.  It  is  hero  that  the  best  red 
wines  of  ClMmpagne  are  produced.  They 
iuKve  good  body,  aro  spirituous,  fine,  and 
their  qoalttiefi  to  an  advancetl  ag^. 
K 


The  red  wines  of  Bouzy  approach  in  bou- 
quet the  best  wines  of  Burgundy. 

''•  It  is  from  this  district  that  the  exqui^ 
site  white  still  Champagne,  called  Sillery^ 
is  produced.  The  vineyard  is  not  more 
than  fifty  arpents  in  extent.  The  hill  on 
which  it  stands  has  an  eastern  aspect. 
This  wine  has  more  body,  is  more  spir- 
ituous than  any  other  white  Cliampagne 
wine,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  dry  and 
agreeable  taste.  It  is  grown  principally 
on  the  lands  of  Verzenay  and  Mailly,  of 
the  blackest  grape,  of  which  also  the  gray 
bright  wine,  having  the  complexion  of 
crystal,  is  made.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  of  late,  owing  to  the  changes  of  prop- 
erty there,  they  have  planted  white  grapes, 
that  make  a  very  inferior  wine,  which  will 
not  keep  half  as  long.  The  name  of  Sil- 
lery was  given  to  the  wine  from  that  of 
the  soil ;  after  a  marquis  who  improved  it, 
the  wine  was  also  styled  Vin  de  la  MarS- 
cfude.  Very  little  is  now  produced  in  the 
commune  of  Sillery,  which  covers  a  con- 
siderable space  of  ground.  The  grape  is 
subjected,  for  making  this  wine,  to  a  less 
pressure  than  for  a  red  wine,  and  it  is  kept 
longer  in  wood  than  the  other  sorts  gener- 
ally are,  or  about  three  years.  The  quan- 
tity made  differs  every  year,  according  to 
the  orders  received  for  it.  It  is  chiefly 
manufactured  for  wine-merehants  who  buy 
the  proper  gpape  from  the  proprieton  of 
the  vineyards  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
made  on  them  for  export.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  durable,  as  well  as  the  most 
wholesome  to  drink,  of  all  the  wines  of 
Champagne,  the  fermentation  being  more 
perfect  than  that  of  any  other  species. 

''^The  second  class  of  wines  is  generally 
valued  at  50  francs,  while  there  are  oth- 
ers, such  as  those  of  Ville  Dommangc, 
which  are  only  worth  from  25  to  80  firancs 
the  hectolitre  on  the  spot.  They  are  made 
from  the  vineyards  of  Ambonnay,  Ludes, 
Chigny,  Rilly,yillers-Allerand,  and  Trois- 
Puits,  and  in  quantity  produce  about  9408 
hectolitres.  These  wines  are  some  of  them 
of  tolerable  quality,  and  are  mostly  sold 
to  foreignere.  The  rest  of  the  wines  of 
the  mountain  district  are  ordinary  wines, 
bringing  only  ftt>m  80  to  40  francs  the 
hectolitre,  and  some  only  15  and  20. 

"  The  third  Champagne  district,  or  that 
of  St.  Thierry,  produces  6592  hectolitres 
of  delicate  wines,  bearing  prices  from  80 
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to  60  francs,  and  some  ordinary  BorU  as 
low  as  20. 

*  *  The  fourth  district,  namely,  the  vallej 
of  Norrois  and  Tardenois,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  hill'Side  near  Rheims,  produces  only 
common  red  wines,  the  hulk  of  which  sell 
from  26  to  80  francs  the  hectolitre. 

"  In  all  the  distinguished  vineyards  of 
Champagne,  as,  for  example,  in  the  river 
district  of  Ay,  Mareuil,  Dizy,  Uautyilliers, 
and  Cumiju^ ;  and  at  Bouzy ,  Yerzy,  Verz- 
cnay,  Mailly,  in  the  mountain,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  of  the  vine-lands,  they  culti- 
vate the  blaclL  grape,  which  is  called  the 
'  Golden  Plant'  {plant  dori)y  being  a  vari- 
ety of  the  vine  called  PmUy  and  red  and 
white  Pineau.  Crescenzio,  who  wrote  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  a  vine 
near  Milan  called  Piffnolus,  wliich  was 
probably  of  the  same  species,  especially 
as  an  ordinance  of  the  Louvre,  of  the  date 
of  1394,  places  the  Pinoz.,  as  then  called, 
above  all  the  common  species  of  vine. 
The  product  of  the  white  grape  produces  a 
very  Inferior  wine  to  that  from  the  forego- 
ing fruit.  It  seems  at  iirst  singular  that 
the  blackest  grape  should  produce  wine  of 
the  purest  white  color,  or  straw,  but  such 
is  nevertheless  the  fact.  The  price  of  the 
vine-lands  differ  much.  It  is  greatly  sub- 
divided, there  are  vineyards  not  exceed- 
ing the  tenth  of  an  arpent  in  size.  Some 
productive  land  will  not  bring  £40  per 
acre,  English,  on  sale,  while  spots  have 
been  known  to  sell  for  £800,  which  have 
yielded  750  bottles  to  the  acre.  The  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  at  Ay,  a  small  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  a  little  above 
Epemay,  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of 
iU  wines,  is  from  600  f.  to  900  f.  per  hec- 
tare. The  selling  price  of  vineyards  av- 
erages 5000  francs ;  the  highest  has  been^ 
24,000;  the  lowest  2500.  These  wipes  are 
grown  in  a  southern  exposure,  upon  a 
range  of  chalk  hills,  on  the  mid  elevation 
of  which  the  best  wines  are  produced. 
The  number  of  wine  proprietors  in  the  ar- 
rondissement  of  Rheims  is  11,908;  for  the 
whole  department  they  are  not  less  tlian 
22,500.  The  produce  may  average  in  the 
districts  most  noted  from  440  to  540  gal- 
lons, English,  per  acre,  some  producing 
660.  But  it  is  well  known  that  certain 
spots  in  this  department  have  given  1000 
gsUons  the  English  acre. 

**The  still  wines  of  Epemay,  both  rod 
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and  white,  are  inferior  to  those  which  are 
made  on  the  lands  of  Rheims.  The  best 
red  wines  of  Epemay  are  those  of  Mardeu- 
il,  at  the  gates  of  Epemay,  those  of  Dam- 
ery,  Yertns,  Monthelon,  Cuis,  Mancy,  Cha- 
vost,  Moussy,  Vinay,  and  St  Martin  d*Ab- 
lois.  They  fetch  onl^y  middling  prices, 
from  40  to  60  f.  the  hectolitre.  The  wines 
of  Fleury,  Y  enteuU,  Yauciennes,  and  Bour- 
sault,  on  the  Mame,  are  only  to  be  classed 
as  ordinar}'  wines  of  the  district.  Those 
of  (Euilly,  Mareuil  le  Port,  Lenvrigny, 
Crossy,  Yemeuil,  and  the  canton  of  Dor- 
mans,  rank  as  common  wines  from  22  f.  to 
30  f.  on  the  spot.  Among  the  lands  where 
white  wines  are  produced,  the  vineyard  of 
IMerry,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Epemay,  is 
most  esteemed.  It  is  dry,  spirituous,  and 
will  keep  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds.  Yarying  from  150  f.  to  20  f.,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wines  may  be  easily  conjec- 
tured. 

*'  At  Epernay,  where  tlio  black  gr^w  is 
most  cultivated,  there  are  lauds  which  pro- 
duce wine  approaching  that  of  Ay  in  deli- 
cacy, in  the  abundance  of  saccharine  prin- 
ciple, and  in  the  fragrance  of  the  bouqueL 
Though  customarily  arranged  after  ihe 
wine  of  Picrry,  it  may  fairly  be  classed  on 
an  equality.  The  wines  from  the  white 
grape  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Oger,  and  M^ 
nil  are  characterized  by  their  sweetness 
and  liveliness,  as  well  as  by  the  liglitness 
of  their  effervescence.  To  a  still  class, 
put  into  bottles  when  about  ten  or  eleven 
months  old,  they  give  the  name  ofpti»a%- 
MSf  of  Champagne,  much  recommended  by 
physicians  as  aperient  and  diuretic.  The 
grounds  of  Chouilly,  Cuis,  Moussey,  Yi- 
nay,  St.  Martin  d'Ablois,  and  Granve,  as 
well  as  those  of  Monthelon,  Mancy,  and 
Molins,  produce  wine  used  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  sparkling  Champagne,  being  fit  for 
that  purpose  alone. 

"  It  is  proper  to  explain  that  the  wine  is 
put  into  casks  of  100  and  80  litres  each. 
But  white  wines  of  Champagne  are  not  in- 
tended for  consumption  at  these  prices  in 
the  piece ;  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of 
such  wines  as  are  thus  preserved  by  the 
merchants  at  Epemay  and  Rheims,  when, 
during  the  vintage,  or  for  three  months 
after,  they  wish  to  hold  the  stock  of  tha 
growers,  which  it  is  not  convenient  at  the 
moment  for  them  to  ]>ottle,  as  it  is  tho 
general  custom  among  the  wine-OLakers  t0 
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take  upon  themselves  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  bottling.  Thus  they  are  ena^ 
bled  to  dispose  of  a  small  quantity  at  once, 
if  demanded,  and  can  still  wait  to  the  end 
of  the  first  year  for  ascertaining  the  whole 
j  of  their  stock.  They  suffer  the  less  by 
breakage,  leakage,  and  filling  up  of  the 
bottles,  and  obtain  a  portion  of  the  profits 
at  once  fh>m  the  immediate  sale  of  a  part 
of  their  stock  to  the  merchant.  The  price 
of  a  bottle  of  Champagne  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, either  in  France  or  abroad,  varies 
more  according  to  the  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  the  crop,  and  the  agreement  with 
the  seller,  than  the  difference  of  the  qual- 
ity at  the  place  of  growth.  The  following 
prices  will  give  an  idea  of  these  variations : 

'^The  wine  of  Pierry  and  Epemay,  in  a 
pleatxfal  year,  sells  from  130  f.  to  150  f. ; 
in  a  medium  year  from  180  f.  to  200  f. ;  in 
a  year  of  scarcity  from  200  f .  to  250  f .  the 
piece. 

"Those  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Oger,  H6- 
I      nil,  from  80  f.  to  100  f.,  and  from  100  f.  to 
200  f. 

*'  Those  of  Chonilly  from  60  f.  to  160  f., 
under  such  circumstances. 

''lliofle  of  Houssy,  Vlnay,  St  Martin 
d' Ablots,  Cuis,  Gmuvc,  Monthelon,  Mancy, 
and  Molina,  from  50  f.  to  60  f.,  60  f.  to  80f. 
or0Of.tolOOf. 

**  Sold  in  bottles  by  the  grower  to  the 
merchant  in  gross,  the  waste  not  replaced, 
and  bottles  not  filled  up,  1  f.  25  c,  1  f.  60  c, 
2  £  to  2f.  50c. ;  in  medium  years,  1  f.  80  c, 
.  2  f.,  and  2  f.  50  c. ;  in  years  of  scarcity,  2  f., 
2  f.  50  c.  to  8  f.  The  bottles  filled  and  no 
waste,  in  abundant  years,  1  f.  60  c.^  1  f.  76  c, 

2  f.  25  c,  2  f.  75  c.  In  years  of  average 
product,  1  f.  75  c,  2  f.  26  c,  2  f.  75  c.  In 
years  of  scarcity,  2  f.  26  c,  2  f.  75  c,  8 1 

'*  In  bottles  sold  by  the  merchant  to  the 
ooBsamer,  in  years  of  abundance,  2  f.,  2  f. 
50  c,  3  f. ;  medium  years,  8  f.  50  e. ;  years 
of  scarcity,  8  f.  50  c,  4  f.  50  c,  6  f.     From 

3  £  to  3  f.  50  c.  is  the  average  for  good 
qoalitj.  Some  dass  the  qualities:  the 
/rvC,  from  8  f .  to  4  f. ;  the  seeofMi,  ihim  2  f . 

i  60  c.  to8f.;  the<Athi,finom2f.to2f.  60  c. 
From  10  to  20  per  cent,  fluctuation  in  price 
is  not  common.  England  and  her  colonies 
oottsuxpe  this  wine  laigely.  The  annual 
exportation  is  about  2,690,000  bottles,  with 
an  increasing  demand. 

"  In  1818  there  were  efitsrvesdng  wines 
sold  at  ^m  1 1  25  c.  to  1  f.  50  c.,  after  thet 
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first  month  of  bottling ;  but  this  makes  noth- 
ing against  the  foregoing  prices.  These 
wines  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and, 
being  sweetened  or  seasoned  with  sugar 
and  spirit,  could  only  answer  for  instant 
consumption.  Such  wines  are  neither 
sound  nor  wholesome,  and  it  is  probable 
are  the  same  that  the  advertising  wine- 
quacks  of  London  puff  off  by  advertise- 
ments as  the  best  Champagne.  Thoso 
who  have  any  regard  for  their  organs  of 
digestion  should  avoid  them  as  poison,  fbr, 
though  good  Champagne  is  one  of  the 
wholesomest  of  wines,  the  bad  is  more  than 
commonly  pernicious. 

*^Some  of  the  more  respectable  growers 
and  merchants  never  keep  any  Champagne 
but  the  best  quality,  and  never  sell  under 
8  f.,  let  the  season  be  as  abundant  as  it 
may.  These  are  the  best  persons  of  whom 
to  buy.  They  have  always  the  finest 
stock,  and,  after  encountering  the  first 
year's  loss  by  breakage,  they  have  a  cer- 
tain property  in  their  cellars,  which  cov- 
ers the  return  of  bad  seasons. 

"  The  best  red  wines  of  Epemay  are  fit 
for  consumption  the  second  year.  They 
gain  little  by  being  kept  above  two  years 
in  the  wood,  but  in  bottle  they  lose  noth- 
ing of  their  good  qualities  for  six  or  seven. 

**The  wines  of  Champagne,  whether 
still  or  effervescing,  white,  gray,  or  rose» 
whether  solely  of  black  or  white  grapes, 
or  of  both  mingled,  are  generally  in  peif  ec- 
tion  the  third  jrear  of  l>ottllng.  The  best 
wines,  however,  gain  rather  than  lose  in 
delicacy  for  ten  and  even  twenty  yean, 
and  are  often  found  good  at  the  age  of 
thirty  or  forty. 

'^  It  will  not  now  be  amiss  to  give  a  cur- 
sory- view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  offer* 
vesdng  wines  of  Champagne  are  made. 
By  this  means  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  care  requited  in  bringing  them  to 
a  perfection,  which  has  aided  in  placing 
them  beyond  all  rivalry. 

'*The  vino-crop  designed  for  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  white  Champagne  is  gathered 
with  the  greatest  care  possible.  The 
grapes  for  the  purest  wines  consist  only  of 
those  from  an  approved  species  of  vine. 
Every  grape  which  has  not  acquired  a 
perfect  maturity,  every  rottei\  grape,  or 
touched  with  the  fhwt,  or  pricked,  is  re. 
jected.  In  gathering  or  in  emptying  the 
baskets,  and  in  the  carriage  to  the  press, 
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every  motion  that  can  injare  the  ftruit  k 
avoided,  as  well  as  the  sun's  action.  On 
arriving  at  the  press,  the  baskets,  or  wliat- 
e>'er  the  grapes  are  carried  upon,  are 
placed  in  a  shade  in  a  cool  spot.  When 
the  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  pressing, 
they  are  heaped,  with  as  little  motion  as 
possible,  on  the  press,  and  the  bunches  are 
very  carefully  airanged. 

**  The  must  is  not  immediately  casked, 
but  is  placed  in  a  rat,  where  it  remains  six, 
ten,  or  fifteen  hours,  that  the  dregs  may 
deposit.  When  it  begins  to  ferment  it  is 
immediately  transferred  to  the  cnvk. 

**  Perhaps  there  are  none  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  that  require  more  care 
than  the  grape,  to  make  it  produce  the  de- 
licious wines  to  perfection.  In  no  country 
is  the  art  of  making  wine  so  well  under- 
stood as  in  France,  and  being  a  commodity 
which  it  is  impossible  to  equal,  except  in  a 
soil  and  temperature  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  it  is  improbable  that  country  will 
be  excelled  by  any  other  in  her  staple  prod- 
uct. An  advantage  of  no  slight  moment 
when  compared  to  those  of  her  manufac- 
tures, which  time  may  enable  foreigners 
to  equal,  and  in  many  cases  to  surpass. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  process 
of  bottling,  and  the  treatment  of  the  wines 
ot  Champagne  before  they  are  ready  for 
the  market. 

**  About  Christmas,  after  the  vintage, 
the  fermentation  being  complete,  the  wine 
18  racked.  This  is  always  done  in  dry 
weather,  and,  if  possible,  during  frost.  A 
month  after  it  is  racked  a  second  time,  and 
fined  with  isinglass ;  before  it  is  bottled  it 
undergoes  a  third  racking  and  a  second 
fining.  There  are  some  makers  of  wine 
who  only  fine  it  once  after  the  second  rack- 
ing, and  immediately  bottle  it,  taking  care 
that  it  has  been  well  fined  in  the  cask. 
Others  rack  it  twice,  but  fine  it  at  each 
racking.  The  best  wines  are  always  able 
to  bear  three  rackings  and  two  finings,  and 
the  benefit  of  such  repetitions  is  found  of 
the  utmost  importance  afterward  in  man- 
aging the  wine  when  bottled. 

*'The  wine  which  is  designed  to  effer- 
vesce, and  the  pHsames  and  wines  of  the 
third  pressing,  are  racked  and  fined  in 
March  and  April  in  the  cellar,  out  of  which 
they  are  only  taken  in  bottles.  That 
which  is  designed  to  be  still  wine  is  not 
bottled  at  Epemay  until  autumn,  and  is 
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taken  to  the  under-ground  cellar  in  April 
or  May.  This  is  not  the  practice  at  Rhelms 
with  the  Sillery.  It  has  been  found  there 
the  most  advantageous  plan  to  bottle  the 
wine  in  the  month  of  January,  though  at 
the  risk  of  its  imbibing  the  sparlding  qual- 
ity. In  this  case,  and  forthwith  after  the 
first  racking,  which  is  called  debomrboffe, 
it  is  fined,  and  drawn  oflT  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Still  wines  are  found  by  this  means 
to  be  much  improved  in  character. 

"The  great  complaint  against  Cham- 
pagne wine  has  been  that  it  can  not  bo  ob- 
tained of  a  uniform  quality.  This  is  prin- 
cipally 0¥dng  to  its  being  put  into  small 
casks.  The  wine  in  every  cask  will  not 
be  alike,  as  the  minutest  difference  in  the 
operation  of  preparing  it  for  the  market 
will  alter  the  quality.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  so  justly  complained  of,  Mumm,  Geis- 
ler,  &  Co.,  at  Rheims,  provided  tuns  hold- 
ing 12,000  litres  each,  which  they  import- 
ed from  the  Palatinate,  and  they  found  it 
a  mode  that  fully  obviated  the  evil.  The 
strength  of  the  Irattles,  and  their  uniform 
thickness  for  the  sparkling  wines,  are  most 
carefully  ascertained.  Every  bottle  with 
an  air-bubble  in  the  glass,  or  with  too  long 
or  too  narrow  a  neck,  or  with  the  least 
malformation — ^in  short,  with  any  thing 
which  may  be  supposed  to  affisct  the  pro- 
duction or  retention  of  the  effervescence, 
is  put  by  for  the  red  wine.  The  bottles, 
too,  are  jingled  together  in  pairs,  one 
against  the  other,  and  those  which  crack 
or  break  are  carried  in  account  against  the 
maker. 

**  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  eflTerves- 
cing  wine  made  in  the  department  of  the 
Mame,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Epemay 
alone,  is  obtained  fW>m  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  866,000  gallons  have  been  manu- 
factured in  one  year.  A  third  was  pur- 
chased by  the  merchants  of  Rhoims,  and 
at  least  as  much  more  has  been  made  in 
one  year  in  this  last  arrondissement.  In 
the  month  of  March  or  April,  after  the 
wine  designed  for  efifervescence  is  made, 
it  is  put  into  bottles.  Some  begin  as  early 
as  February,  at  the  risk  of  exposing  the 
wine  to  failure,  or  the  bottles  to  more  ex- 
tended breakage  in  case  they  succeed*  Fif- 
teen per  cent,  is  a  common  loss ;  sometimes 
it  reaches  much  higher. 

*'The  effervescence  is  owing  to  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  produced  in  the  process  of 
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fermentaUon.  This  gas,  being  resisted  in 
the  fermentation  of  the  white  wine,  scarce- 
Ij  begins  to  develop  itself  in  the  cask,  but 
is  xerj  quickly  reproduced  in  bottle.  In 
this  pfOceM,  the  saccharine  and  tartarous 
principles  are  decomposed.  If  the  latter 
(vinciple  predominate,  the  wine  effervesces 
stron^y,  bat  is  weak.  If  the  saccharine 
principle  be  considerable,  and  the  alcohol 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  limit  its  de- 
composition, the  quality  is  good.  The 
wines  do  not  effervesce  in  uniform  times. 
Some  will  do  it  after  being  in  bottle  fifteen 
days,  others  will  demand  as  many  months. 
One  wine  will  require  a  change  of  temper- 
ature, and  must  be  brought  from  the  uu- 
der-gionnd  cellar  to  another  on  the  surface ; 
a  third  will  not  exhibit  the  desired  qual- 
ity until  August.  One  kind,  when  pa- 
tience is  exhausted,  and  the  efiervescence 
so  long  expected  is  given  up,  will  give  it 
all  of  a  sadden;  another  wine,  standing 
until  the  following  year  without  this  ac- 
tion, must  then  be  mingled  with  the  prod- 
uct of  a  new  vineyard  which  is  known  to 
abound  in  the  effervescing  principle,  such 
as  that  of  the  white  grapes  of  Avize.  The 
effervescence  of  the  Ch«npagne  wine,  con- 
sidered in  all  its  beamngs,  is  most  uncer- 
tain and  changeable,  even  in  the  hands 
of  those  best  acquainted,  through  experi- 
ence, with  its  management.  The  diffisr- 
enceof  a  spot  of  growth;  the  mixture;  the 
process,  more  or  less  careful,  in  the  ma- 
king; the  casking,  and  the  preservation  in 
the  wood ;  the  glass  of  the  bottles ;  the  as- 
pect of  the  cellars ;  the  number  and  direc- 
tion of  the  air-holes;  the  greater  or  less 
depth,  and  the  soil  in  which  the  cellars  are 
sitoated,  all  have  a  varied,  and  often  an 
inexplicable  influence  on  tiie  phenomena 
of  effervescence.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to 
follow  up  the  subject  farther  in  its  details, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
attention  necessary  in  an  operation,  to  a 
stranger  apparently  the  least  important  re- 
lation to  the  manofacture  of  this  delicious 
wine. 

**  The  bottles  must  be  new,  having  been 
some  days  preceding  rinsed  twice  in  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  water  and  shotted.  Five  work- 
men are  required  to  manage  them  in  what 
is  called  the  workshop,  or  atelier. 

"The  barrel-heads  are  bored,  and  a  lit- 
tle brass  pipe  inserted  in  them  with  a  fine 
gauze  strainer,  to  prevent  the  smallest  sub- 


stance fh>m  passing.  The  bottles  are  fill- 
ed 80  as  to  allow  about  two  inches  space 
between  the  wine  and  the  cork.  This 
space  diminishes  during  the  time  the  gas 
is  forming,  and  in  those  bottles  which 
burst,  it  appears  that  the  void  is  filled  up 
entirely  by  the  expansion  of  the  liquid. 

"  The  workman  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill 
the  bottles  passes  them  by  his  right  side 
to  the  principal  operator,  who  sits  on  a 
stool,  having  before  him  a  little  table  cov- 
ered with  sheet-lead,  and  not  higher  than 
hiB  knees.  He  takes  the  bottle,  inspects 
the  allowance  left  between  the  wine  and 
the  place  the  cork  will  occupy,  regulates 
it  very  nicely,  chooses  a  cork,  moistens  it, 
introduces  it  into  the  bottle,  and  strikes  it 
forcibly  two  or  three  times  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  so  smartly  that  it  would  almost  be 
thought  the  bottle  must  be  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  blows;  but  Aracture  is  rare 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  workman, 
who  has  paid  attention  to  placing  his  bottle 
solidly,  and  resting  it  with  a  perfectly  even 
pressure  on  the  bottom. 

"  The  bottle  thus  corked  is  passed  by 
the  right  hand  to  another  workman,  seat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing, 
who  crosses  it  with  pack-thread,  very 
strongly  tied,  and  then  hands  it  to  a  fourth, 
who  has  a  pincers  and  wire  by  him;  ho 
wires  it,  twists  it,  and  cuts  the  wire,  and 
gives  it  to  a  fifth,  who  places  the  botdes 
on  their  bottoms  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
parallelogram,  so  that  they  can  be  counted 
in  a  moment.  The  daily  labor  for  a  work- 
shop is  calculated  at  80  casks  of  200  litres 
each,  or  a  drawing  of  1600  or  1700  l)ottles. 
M.  Mo<st,  of  Epemay,  who  deals  in  the  bot- 
tled wine,  has  constantly  from  three  to  four 
million  bottles  in  store,  and  sometimes  not 
less  than  ten  of  his  workshops  are  in  full 
employ. 

^*The  cellars  of  M.  Mo^t,  at  Epemay, 
are  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  of  immense 
extent.  The  piles  of  bottles  render  it  a 
labyrinth.  They  rise  to  the  height  of  six 
feet. 

**  The  bottles  are  arranged  in  heaps  (en 
ias)  in  the  lower  cellars.  They  are  carried 
down  by  means  of  baskets,  which  inclose 
each  25  ozier  cases  for  the  bottles;  two 
workmen,  by  means  of  leather  belts  drawn 
through  the  handles,  transport  them.  The 
heap  or  pile  runs  along  the  wall  of  the  cel- 
lar, most  commonly  for  its  entire  length. 
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Among  the  wholesale  merchontB  slopes  are 
prepared  in  cement  for  the  piles,  having 
gutters  to  carry  off  the  wine  from  the 
broken  bottles,  and  also  reservoirs  to  col- 
lect it.  The  bottles  are  arranged  horicon- 
tally  one  against  the  other.  The  lowest 
row  has  the  necks  turned  to  the  wall,  and 
the  bottles  placed  upon  laths.  The  bot- 
tles thus  situated  indicate  the  vacant  space 
left  between  the  wine  and  the  cork,  just 
at  the  spot  where  the  bend  of  the  bottle 
takes  place  to  form  the  neck,  by  which  the 
diminution  in  the  void  space  is  easily  seen. 
Small  wedges  secure  the  first  range  of  bot- 
tles toward  the  wall.  All  the  rows  are 
placed  on  laths,  the  corics  of  one  row  one 
way,  and  the  other  the  reverse.  The  piles 
of  bottles  are  thus  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  English  bins,  but  are  carried 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  This 
they  call  in  France  to  heap  them  (mettre 
en  tas  on  entreiller). 

"  The  pile  is  very  solid,  and  any  of  the 
bottles  with  their  necks  to  the  wall  can  be 
withdrawn  at  pleasure,  by  which  means 
they  can  be  examined  to  ol^erve  if  they 
are  **  up,"  as  it  Ib  termed  in  England.  If 
not  they  most  bo  got  into  that  state,  let  the 
expense  amount  to  what  it  may.  A  bottle 
drawn  firom  the  heap  to  examine  if  it  be 
in  a  proper  state  is  held  horizontally,  when 
a  deposition  is  observed,  which  the  work- 
men call  the  griffey  or  claw,  fixnn  its  branch- 
ing appearance.  The  indications  of  a  bot- 
tle's breaking  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
vacancy  below  the  (X)rk  before  spoken  of, 
by  the  expansion  of  the  carbonic  add  gas. 
It  is  generally  in  Jnly  and  August  that 
this  breakage  happens,  and  that  consider- 
able loss  ensues.  In  ordinary  cases,  in- 
deed, from  four  to  ten  per  cent,  is  the 
amount.  Sometimes,  however,  it  amounts 
to  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, too,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of 
the  process,  that  of  two  piles  in  the  same 
part  of  the  cellar,  of  the  very  same  wine, 
not  a  bottle  shall  be  left  of  one,  while  the 
other  remains  without  effervescence  at  all. 
A  current  of  fresh  air  will  frequently  make 
the  wine  develop  its  effervescence  furi- 
ously. The  proprietor  of  the  wines  is  ev- 
ery year  placed  in  the  alternative  of  suf- 
fering great  loss  by  breakage,  or  is  put  to 
great  expense  in  making  wine  effervesce 
that  will  not  naturally  develop  itself.  Of 
the  two  evils  he  prefers  submitting  to 
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breakage  from  too  great  effervescence, 
rather  than  be  put  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  correcting  the  inertness  of  the 
liquid.  If  the  breakage  be  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  the  owner  does  not 
trouble  himself  frirther  about  it.  If  it  be- 
come more  serioos,  he  has  the  pile  taken 
down,  and  the  bottles  placed  upright  on 
their  bottoms  for  a  time,  which  is  longer 
or  shorter,  as  he  judges  most  advisable. 
This  makes  the  quality  of  one  bottle  of 
wine  somewhat  different  from  another. 
Sometimes  he  removes  it  into  a  deeper  cel- 
lar, or  finally  uncorks  it,  to  disengage  the 
over-abundant  gas,  and  to  re-establish  the 
void  under  the  cork.  This  last  operation 
is  naturally  expensive. 

**  It  hoppens  that  when  the  gas  derelopa 
itself  with  ftirious  rapidity,  the  wine  is 
wasted  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  save  any  portion  of  it.  Even  th«t 
which  is  least  deteriorated  is  of  bad  quali- 
ty. The  piles,  as  before  observed,  are 
longitudinal,  and  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  a  very  small  space  b^ween  each  ]nle. 
The  daily  breakage,  before  it  reaches  its 
fullest  extent,  will  be  in  one  day  perhaps 
five  bottles,  another  ten,  the  next  fifteen. 
Those  piles  which  may  have  the  smallest 
number  broken  still  fly  day  by  day  among 
the  mass,  and  scatter  their  contents  upon 
the  sound  bottles.  Sometimes  a  fragment 
of  a  bottle  is  left  which  contains  a  good 
proportion  of  its  contents.  In  a  short  time 
this  becomes  acid  from  fermentation,  and 
finally  putrid ;  during  the  continuance  of 
the  breakage,  the  broken  bottles  which  lie 
higher  in  the  pile  mingle  their  contents 
with  what  is  spoiled,  resting  in  the  frag* 
mentB  beneath.  The  overflow  runs  to- 
gether into  gutters  in  the  floor.  When 
there  are  many  of  these  accidents,  the  air 
of  the  cellar  becomes  foul,  and  charged 
with  new  principles  of  fermentation,  which 
tend  to  increase  the  loss.  Some  merchants 
throw  water  over  the  piles  of  botUes  two 
or  three  times  a  week  during  the  period  of 
breakage  to  correct  the  evil.  The  work- 
men are  obliged  to  enter  the  cellars  with 
wire  masks,  to  guard  against  the  frag- 
ments of  glass  when  the  breakage  is  fire- 
quent,  as  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  fragments  are  often  projected  with 
considerable  force. 

*^The  breakage  ceases  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  in  October  they  *  lift  the 
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pile,'  as  they  style  it,  which  is  done  sim- 
ply by  taking  the  bottles  down,  one  and 
one,  patting  aside  the  broken  ones,  and 
Mfedng  OQ  their  bottoms  those  which  ap- 
pear, in  spite  of  the  cork  and  sealing,  which 
are  entin,  to  have  stirred  a  little,  upon  ex- 
amining the  vacant  space  in  the  neck. 
Bo^es  are  sometimes  foond  in  this  state 
to  hare  diminished  in  quantity  to  the 
amonnt  of  one  half  by  evaporation.  Tliis 
loss  most  be  reptaoed*  In  the  other  bot- 
tles there  is  observed  a  deposition  wldch 
it  Is  naoessafy  to  remors.  For  this  latter 
purpose,  the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  of  about  25  °,  and,  without 
removing  them,  a  shake  is  given  to  each 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to  detach  the  sedi- 
mant.  Planks,  having  holes  in  them  for 
the  necks  of  the  bottles,  are  placed  in  the 
cellar  to  receive  them,  thus  slopin^ly,  three 
or  foor  thousand  together.  For  ten  or  fif- 
teen days  they  are  sobmitted  to  the  before- 
mentioned  agitation,  which  is  managed  by 
the  workmen  with  great  dexterity,  so  as  to 
place  all  the  deposition  in  the  neck,  next 
to  tho  oork,  and  leave  the  wine  perfectly 
limfud.  £adi  bottle  is  then  taken  by  the 
bottom,  kept  carefully  in  its  reversed  posi- 
tion, and,  the  wire  and  twine  being  broken, 
the  bottle  resting  betweemthe  workman's 
knees,  the  cork  is  dexterously  withdrawn, 
so  aa  to  admit  an  explosion  of  the  gas, 
which  cairies  the  deposition  with  it.  An 
hidex  Is  then  introdnced  into  the  bottle,  to 
meaanre  Uie  height  to  which  the  wine  shall 
aaoend,  and  the  deficiency  is  immediately 
made  good  with  wine  that  has  before  nn- 
dorgone  a  similar  operation.  As  it  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  do  this,  from  the 
ovaporaticNi  of  the  gas  while  the  bottle  was 
open,  an  instrument  has  been  invented, 
and  is  every  where  used  for  the  purpose, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  here. 
The  bottle  is  then  a  second  time  corked 
a^  wired. 

**Tbe  wine  is  now  ready  toPbe  sent 
away  by  the  maker.  The  bottles  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  pile,  as  before ;  but  if  they  re- 
main any  time  longer  in  the  cellar,  they 
are  naearked,  and  submitted  to  a  second 
diaongagement  (jkgagoMni)  of  the  deposi- 
^ofiLf  and  Bometiroes  to  a  third,  for  it  is  a 
otrict  rule  never  to  send  Clumipagne  out 
of  the  maker's  band  without  such  an  op- 
eration about  fifteen  days  preceding  its  ro- 
movaL    If  this  were  not  done,  the  deposit 


would  afi^ect  the  clearness  of  the  wine  in 
the  act  of  transporting  it.  Thus  the  proc- 
ess, to  the  last  moment  the  wine  remains 
in  the  maker's  hands,  is  troublesome  and 
expensive.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the  second 
year  of  its  age,  the  wine  will  break  the  bot- 
tles, though  such  breakage  will  be  very 
limited,  it  generally  remaining  tolerably 
quiet. 

"  The  non-efibrvescing  wines,  if  they  are 
of  the  white  species,  are  all  submitted  to 
the  operation  of  uncorldng  and  clearing, 
at  least  once,  before  being  sent  out  of  the 
maker's  hands. 

**  The  white  wines  of  Champagne  do  not 
admit  of  being  mixed  with  any  but  those 
of  their  own  growth.  The  wines  of  Ay 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of  Crar 
mant,  Avize,  Oger,  and  M^nil,  to  produce 
the  gas  more  favorably ;  and  the  makers 
in  those  places  have  recourse  to  that  of  Ay 
for  a  similar  purpose,  from  its  abounding 
in  the  saccharine  principle.  When  mix- 
tures take  place  in  some  districts  they  are^ 
made  simpl}'  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  con- 
sumer. Wines  that  would  please  a  Paris- 
ian palate  would  not  be  drank  at  Frank- 
fort. These  mixtures  are  called  assort- 
ments. They  take  place  in  the  first  mak- 
ing of  the  wine,  by  purchases  from  other 
growtlis ;  it  is  done  very  soon  after  the 
wine  is  made.  For  tiie  purpose  of  bring- 
ing wine  to  perfection  in  this  way,  many 
makers  have  their  cellar- vats,  denominated 
/ouJror,  which  will  contain  {h>m  80  to  100 
hectolitres  each. 

"  Mixtures  are  not  often  made  of  the  ef- 
fervescing wines.  They  generally  remain 
the  pure  production  of  the  spotis  the  names 
of  which  they  bear. 

"  The  red  wines  are  differently  assorted. 
The  maker  often  mingles  the  productions 
of  his  best  wines  together.  The  dealer  in 
the  white  wines,  who  happens  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  vineyards,  buys  red  wines  of 
the  third  class,  strong  in  color  and  pure  in 
taste,  which  he  mingles  with  his  wines  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  his  white  pressings, 
thus  ameliorating  them.  Experience  teach- 
es the  maker  of  red  wines,  two  or  three 
years  in  wood  and  weak  in  quality,  Uiat  it 
is  a  useAil  custom  to  mingle  with  each 
piece  ten  or  twelve  litres  of  very  gener- 
ous wine  from  the  South,  which  improves 
them  and  adds  to  their  body.     ■ 

"The  gray  Champagne  wine  is  obtain- 
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ed  by  treading  the  grapes  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
press.  A  roee-colored  wine  is  obtained  by 
continuing  this  process  a  longer  period; 
but  in  the  arrondissement  of  Khehns  the 
rose-colored  wines  are  the  only  ones  of  the 
second  quality,  lightly  tinged  with  a  small 
quantity  of  very  stroDg  red  wine,  or  with 
a  few  drops  of  liquor  made  at  Fismes  from 
elder-berries.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
both  the  taste  and  quality  of  the  wine  are 
injured  by  this  mixture.  Indeed,  no  one 
\v'ho  knows  what  the  winea  are  at  ^1  would 
drink  rose^olored  Champagne  if  he  could 
obtain  the  other  kinds. 

*'■  In  Haut-Mame  a  roao-oolored  wine  is 
made,  called  iocanne  in  the  country.  The 
must  is  racked  after  being  twenty-fuur 
hours  in  the  vat.  White  wine  is  also  made 
there  with  the  red  grape,  which  is  pressed 
without  treading.  Fkvr  de  SiBery  and  Fi» 
de  la  Noblesse  are  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
Champagne  wines.  They  are  produced  by 
the  house  of  De  Venoge  &  Co.,  of  Epemay, 
These  wines  are  sold  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Bing- 
ley,  No.  4  Boulevard  des  Italien. 

**  The  red  wines  of  Champagne  are  little 
known  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
Verzy,  Yorzenay,  Mailly,  and  St.  Basle, 
near  Kheims,  produce  what  are  called  the 
mountain  wines.  They  are  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  wines  of  Bouzy,  in  par- 
ticular, are  distinguished  by  great  delicacy 
of  flavor.  The  red  wines  of  CIO0  de  St. 
Thierry,  a  league  from  Rheims,  is  of  a 
quality  between  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
pagne, and  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  the 
connoisseur.  The  price  is  from  thirty  to 
sixty  francs  the  hectolitre.  Aubigny  pro- 
duces a  delicate  red  wine,  and  Montsan- 
geon  a  red  wine  which  keeps  well  for  forty 
years,  though  of  a  very  delicate  quality. 

**It  is  useless  here  to  particularize  ev- 
ery variety  of  wine  produced  in  Cham- 
pagne. Some  classes  are  too  meagre  to 
attract  the  attention  of  foreigners,  while 
others  will  not  bear  exportation.  It  suf- 
fices to  remark  that  in  no  other  spot  on  the 
globe  is  the  art  of  making  wine  of  such  a 
delicate  flavor  so  well  understood;  and 
that  the  great  pains  taken,  and  the  labor 
requisite  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  added  to 
the  loss  in  the  process  of  effervescence,  and 
not  the  scarcity  of  the  grape,  as  some  pre- 
tend, are  the  causes  of  the  high  prices  of 
the  wines  in  comparison  with  other  sorts. 
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In  truth,  they  are  an  artide  of  very  high- 
ly finished  manufacture." 

In  Epemay,  in  the  same  street,  and  im* 
mediately  opposite  the  house  where  Napo- 
leon slept  the  night  preceding  the  gnat 
battle  of  Montmiiail,  lives  M.  Mo6t,  ono 
of  the  largest  wine-merchants  in  the  woiid. 
His  cellars  run  under  the  streets,  and  gen- 
erally contain  five  or  six  thousand  pipes. 

From  Epemay  there  are  trains  numing 
daily  to  the  ancient  city  of  iSAeiiiu^  which 
contains  a  population  of  60,000  inhabitanta. 
Prmcipal  hotel,  the  Lim  d'Or,  Rheims  m 
noted  not  only  for  being  the  entrepot  for 
the  world-renowned  wines  of  Champagne, 
Imt  for  being  the  aty  where  neaiiy  all  the 
kings  of  Eranoe  have  been  crowned  irom 
the  time  of  Fhilip  Augustus.  It  ac- 
quired this  honor  on  account  of  its  being 
the  depository  where  the  SauUe  AwpomU  or 
holy  oil  was  kepu  Tradition  says  that  al 
the  time  St  Remy  was  about  to  hi^Jliza 
Clovis,  a  dove  flew  down  from  heaven 
with  a  flask  of  oil.  Although  thb  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  6th  oentnry,  it 
contained  oil  anfficient  to  last  till  tho  be- 
gmning  of  the  19th,  when  it  was  broken 
to  pieces  by  a  Revolutk>nist  named  RnhL 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  waa  reevaci- 
tated,  and  appeared  again  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.  Rheims  retains  haidlj  any 
remains  of  antiquity,  if  we  except  the  Riv- 
man  gates,  Porta  Martu  and  Porta  Oenris, 
The  Abbey  Chnrch  of  8t.  Rani,  founded  by 
Clovis  in  the  mfaldle  of  the  6th  cemiury, 
and  the  Cathedral,  which  dates  fhnn  ttaa 
middle  of  the  18th,  are  well  worth  seeing. 
The  last  stands  second  to  none  north  of  the 
Alps.  It  was  designed  by  Robert  de  Com> 
cy ;  is  466  feet  long  by  121  in  h^ght,  and 
contains  many  statues  and  monuments. 
One  of  the  most  important  ceremonies  that 
ever  occurred  frithin  its  noUe  walls  was 
the  oon>natk>n  of  Charles  VII.,  which  event 
was  consummated  through  the  entfanaiasin 
of  Joan  m  Arc.  She  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  king  while  he  was  being  anointed,  with 
her  ever-memorable  banner  unAirled  in 
her  hand,  the  spectators  gazing  in  wonder 
4nd  astonishment.  Rheims  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  1814,  but  they  were  soon 
repulsed  widi  great  slaughter  by  Napoleon. 
Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  bora 
here.  Ruinart,  pere  and  fils,  is  the  most  re- 
sponsible wine-hoose  of  JHieims,  and  C.  Ma- 
letta  &  Co. ,  New  York,  are  their  sole  agents. 
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Ckaitms'Sur'Afcarne^oontBdning  a  popular 
Uon  of  15,000  inhabitants.  Principal  ho- 
tel, ds  ia  Haute  Mere  Dieu,  It  is  noted 
far  containing  the  lai^est  wine-cellars  in 
France.  Its  Champagne  trade  makes  it 
still  quite  popular,  althoagh  it  is  not  as 
much  so  as  in  years  gone  by.  The  cathe- 
dral, which  so  narrowly  escaped  being  al- 
moet  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year 
1668,  is  now  a  specimen  of  both  modern 
and  ancient  architecture.  The  church  of 
Kdtre  Dame  is  deddely  the  finest  church 
here.  It  contains  various  monuments, 
and  specimens  of  glass  painted  three  centu- 
ries ago.  In  1798  mass  was  performed  al- 
most constantly  in  the  choir  during  the 
dedication  of  the  nave  to  the  Goddess  of 
Reason.  The  Promenade  du  Jard  is  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Mame,  and  is 
plmted  with  ash-trees  numbeiing  about 
MOO.  The  immense  Champagne  cellars 
of  M.  Jaoqueson  contain,  as  an  ordinary 
tUng,  somethmg  Uke  4,000,000  of  bottles. 
Before  the  wine  is  properly  cleared  and  fit 
Ibr  use,  each  bottle  passes  about  two  hund- 
red times  through  the  hands  of  the  work- 
Loaded  wagons  pass  through  the 
in  the  chalk  rock,  the  galleries 
of  which  arejifteen  mUe$  in  length.  These 
wines  are  for  sale  by  Mr.  Bingley,  No.  4 
Boolevard  des  Italien,  Pan$, 

Nametf, — ^Principal  hotel,  H^tel  de  France, 
It  contains  a  population  of  about  41,000  in- 
hnfaitants.  It  is  generally  thought  a  very 
pretty  town ;  is  deaii  and  neat,  its  streets 
are  wide,  and  its  buildings  very  regular. 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  very  fine, 
among  which  are  the  Hdtel  de  Yille, 
Evdebe,  and  Theatre ;  these  are  among  the 
fine  bnildinga  which  surround  the  Place 
RojfaL  Two  handsome  fountains  and  a 
statne  of  Stanislas,  ex-king  of  Poland,  are 
among  the  attractive  objects.  The  king  re- 
sided in  Nancy  many  years  after  abdicating 
the  throne  of  Poland  in  1786,  and  remained 
nntil  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1766. 
The  triunphal  arch,  considered  very  hand- 
some, waa  erected  in  honor  of  the  Dau- 
phin's birth,  and  to  celebrate  the  victories 
oC  Fiance  and  her  alliance  with  the  United 
Statea.  The  paintings  contained  in  the 
Mmte  de  la  ViUe  are  by  a  native  of  Nancy, 
leabejf.  A  specimen  of  the  flambojrant 
Gothic  architecture  stands  in  the  Grand 
Bne,  and  is  known  as  the  Palace  of  the 
Duta  o/Lorrame,    The  Ckurch  of  N,  D. 
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de  Bon  Seeoun  contains  the  tomb  of  Stan- 
islas, who  was  accidentally  burned  to  death 
by  his  clothes  taking  fire.  It  also  contains 
the  tomb  of  his  queen.  In  the  Ckurch  of 
the  Cordeliers  are  tombs  of  Cardinal  de  Vau- 
d^mot,  Philippa  of  Gueldres,  considered 
fine  specimens  of  art.  We  also  find  the 
ChapeUe  Ducale  a  Eot&nde^  erected  for  the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  intended  for  a  fu- 
neral chapel.  During  the  Revolution  the 
coffins  were  removed  and  thrown  into  the 
public  cemeteiy,  and  a  warehouse  repre- 
sented where  the  chapel  once  had  been. 
The  Church  of  St,  Evere  has  become  old 
and  IB  very  much  altered.  The  Last  Sup- 
per in  bas-relief  may  be  seen  behind  the 
altar.  One  hundred  men  were  hung  in 
the  tower  out  of  pure  revenge  for  the  death 
of  Suffron  du  Backier,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  Charles  the  Bold :  the  one  hundred  were 
compeUed  to  suffisr  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing his  officers.  The  Gate  of  St.  Jean  leads 
to  the  Croix  du  Due  de  Bourgogne,  It  waa 
near  this  spot  the  body  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
perfectly  lifeless,  was  found  in  a  pond,  and 
a  statue  was  erected  in  memory  of  the 
event.  Nancy  is  particularly  noted  for 
its  manufiicture  of  "plumetus"  embroid- 
ery, one  half  of  the  entire  population  being 
employed  upon  it. 

A  short  distance  from  Nancy  we  pass 
the  ancient  town  of  LuneviUe,  containing  a 
population  of  10,000  inhabitants,  celebra^ 
ted  only  for  being  the  place  where  tho 
trea^  of  peace  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria was  signed  in  1801,  and  where  Francis, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  was  bom :  he  married 
Maria  Theresa,  and  became  founder  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria.  It  contains 
one  of  the  principal  cavalry  barracks  in 
Fkmncei 

StraAourg^  the  chief  city  in  the  depart- 
ment du  has  iZfttn,  contains  nearly  70,000 
inhabitants.  The  principal  hotel,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  France,  is  SStel  de  Paris. 
Strasbourg,  although  belonging  to  France, 
is  essentially  a  German  town,  both  in  ap- 
pearance, and  in  the  language  and  costume 
of  the  lower  orders,  few  of  whom  speak 
French,  although  it  is  taught  in  all  the 
public  schools.  It  is  situated  about  1^ 
miles  fVom  the  Rhine,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  bridge  of  boats :  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1681,  since 
which  time  it  has  belonged  to  the  French. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  forw 
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tresses  in  France.  In  addition  to  its  forti- 
fications,  there  are  sluices  constructed  by 
Vanban,  wliich,  when  opened,  will  flood 
the  country  for  miles  around.  The  arse- 
nal contains  1000  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
arms  for  150,000  men.  The  gates  of  Stras- 
bourg are  closed  at  10  o'clock  in  summer 
and  8  o'clock  in  winter,  but  trmyelers  are 
generally  admitted  at  all  times. 

The  principal  object  of  interest,  and  the 
one  to  which  travelen  first  resort  after 
their  arrival,  is  the  Cathedral  or  Mtmtter. 
This  masterpiece  of  arcliitectura  is  the 
work  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  and  continued 
after  his  death  by  his  son  and  daughter 
Sabina:  it  was  begun  in  1277,  and  finished 
in  1601 ;  John  Hults,  of  Cologne,  com- 
pleted the  work.  Its  spire  is  remarkable 
for  being  the  kigketi  in  the  world,  standing 
44S8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cathedral 
floor :  it  is  25  feet  higher  than  the  P3rramid 
of  Cheops  at  Cairo,  althou^  the  pyramid 
must  have  been  about  the  same  height, 
but  has  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  surface  of  its  top  l>eing 
now  about  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  view 
fW>m  the  top  of  the  spire  is  most  grand : 
the  windini^s  of  the  Rhine,  the  Vosges 
Mountains  of  France,  and  tlie  Black  For- 
est of  Germany,  the  scene  of  so  many  his- 
torical romances.  A  bird's-«ye  view  of 
the  whole  panorama  will  well  reward  the 
adventurous  sight-seer;  adventurous  be- 
cause the  ascent  can  not  be  made  without 
some  danger,  and  requires  considerable 
nerve  and  steadiness  of  head.  The  stone- 
work is  so  very  open  that,  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den attack  of  giddiness  or  the  slipping  of 
the  foot,  the  body  might  pass  through; 
there  have  been  several  such  cases.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  up  there  is  a  watchman's 
station,  where  persons  live  to  keep  a  look- 
out for  fires :  here  the  visiton'  register  is 
kept,  and  you  can  purehase  prints,  plans, 
and  books  descriptive  of  the  cathedral. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  stuned  glass,  but 
the  most  remarkable  object  of  interest  it 
contains  is  its  world-renowned  dock,  in- 
vented 800  yeara  ago.  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  describe  it.  When  yon  visit  it, 
be  particular  to  be  present  at  12  o'clock 
precitdff,  as  that  is  the  only  time  during 
the  twelve  houn  when  the  cock  crows,  and 
all  the  images,  puppets,  etc.,  are  set  In  mo- 
tion. 

The  church  of  SUThomat  should  be  vis- 
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ited  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mon- 
ument of  Marshal  Saxe  by  Pigalle,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  that  hero  by  his  sover- 
eign, Louis  XV.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  efforts  of  the  chisel.  This  churdi 
also  contains  two  bodies  in  glass  caaes^ 
said  to  1)0  those  of  the  Count  of  Naaaan 
and  his  daughter;  the  flesh  and  clothes 
have  been  preserved  in  their  present  state 
for  over  400  yean.  The  Public  Library^ 
which  contains  over  100,000  volumes,  is 
rich  in  its  collection  of  early  efforts  in  the 
art  of  printing,  among  which  are  Metelin's 
Bible,  printed  in  1466,  and  Cicero,  printed 
by  Faust  tn  1465.  Guttenberg,  to  whom 
a  statue  by  David  has  been  creeled  on 
Place  Guttenberg,  made  his  first  attonpt 
at  printing  here  in  1485.  On  the  site  of 
the  present  Prefecture,  in  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  2000  Jews  were  burned 
to  death,  accused  of  having  poisoned  tlie 
fountains  and  wells,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  plague  which  at  Uiat  time  desolated 
the  dty. 

Strasbourg  is  noted  for  the  odebrated 
Pdt^  dtbfiM  groM^  made  firom  the  liver  of 
geese.  They  are  fed  in  such  a  mamMr 
that  the  liver  grows  to  an  unnatBial  tise ; 
it  often  weighs  three  pounds  when  the 
goose  is  killed. 

Steamere  descend  the  Rhine  daily  to 
Mayence  in  ten  hours.  Omnilrases  con- 
vey you  to  the  railway  station  at  Kefal, 
where  your  passport  and  baggage  la  exam- 
ined. From  thenoe  to  Baden-Baden  the 
time  is  four  houn. 

ROUTE  No.  U. 

Frcm  Pan$  to  Cologne,  hg  CompHgnB,  SL 
Quentifi,  Ckarkroi,  Namvr^  I*^i  f*^  ^^^'• 
la-Cht^pelle,  Trains  daily:  timel2hoiir8« 
Fare,  first  class,  59  f. ;  second,  48  f.  Ton 
change  cars  at  Charleroi  for  Brussels. 
This  is  the  quickest  and  most  dirvct  roots 
for  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Compi^gne,  beautifhlly  dtnated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oise,  contains  10,000  inhab- 
itants. Hotels,  La  CUxAe  and  Solell  ^Or, 
This  town  is  noted  for  its  being  one  of  the 
favorite  residences  of  the  French  kings. 
Its  forest  occupies  an  area  of  over  80,000 
acres.  The  Koyal  Pdace  is  magnillosBtly 
Aimished,  and  contains  some  very  fine  pic- 
tures and  statuary.  It  was  erected  by 
Louis  XV.,  but  iras  thoroughly  renovated 
and  additions  made  by  Napoleon,  who  bare 
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received  hiB  bride,  Maria  Louise.  Com- 
plice was  once  a  fortified  town,  bat  is  8o 
no  longer.  It  was  endeavoring  to  enter 
tbe  town  gate,  after  having  made  a  sally 
on  tiie  besiegers,  that  Joan  of  Arc  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  lianded  over  to  John 
of  Lnxembooig,  who  sold  her  to  the  En- 
glish. The  Tbitr  de  la  PuceUe  marks  the 
spotJB  A  most  lovely  excursion  may  be 
made  to  the  pretty  village  of  Pierrefondf, 
distance  6  miles ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  quiet  retreats  in  France,  and 
contuns  the  mins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

Nagfomj  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  con- 
tuns  a  fine  old  cathedral  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, bnt  is  principally  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  John  Calvin,  the  great  re- 
IJarmer;  he  was  the  son  of  a  notary  of 
NoTon. 

From  bere  you  can  take  a  diligence  to 
visit  the  state  prison  of  Ham,  rendered 
frmons  by  its  being  the  place  where  the 
piesent  Emperor  of  France  was  confined 
for  six  years.  We  have  described  the  cir- 
cmnstanoe  in  his  biography.  The  walls 
are  36  feet  thick,  and  the  deacon  100  high ; 
strangers  are  not  admitted. 

SL  Qtuntm  contains  27,000  inhabitants. 
BMei  du  Cjiffne  the  best.  It  is  a  manufac- 
turing town,  prettily  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Somme.  The  principal  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  linen  cIotIis.  The  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  northern  France. 
St.  Quentin  is  celebrated  for  the  great  bat- 
tle fought  between  the  French  and  Span- 
ish troops  in  1667.  Queen  Maiy  having 
dispatched  a  large  force,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bar!  of  Pembroke,  to  assist 
lier  liusband,  Philip  11.*,  the  town  was  car- 
ried after  the  eleventh  assault ;  the  inhab- 
itants were  treated  with  great  cruelty  for 
tlie  vigorous  defense  they  had  made. 

Cambraij  a  manufacturing  town  of  20,000 
Inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Scheldt.  JI6- 
td  de  V Europe.  Archbishop  F6n61on,  au- 
tlior  of  **Telemachu8,"  was  buried  here. 
His  cdBn  was  torn  from  the  grave  by  the 
demons  of  the  Bevolntion,  and  melted  to 
make  bullets.  •  There  is  a  very  fine  mon- 
ument erected  to  his  memoiy  in  the  new 
^nrch,  built  on  the  site  of  Uie  old  cathe- 
dral, which  was  raxed  to  the  ground  by  the 
Bevolntionists.  The  article  known  in  En- 
l^asid  and  the  United  States  as  **  cambric" 
is  named  team  this  town,  being  manufac- 
tored  here.     Cambral  was  taken  by  the 


English  in  1815.  It  is  noted  also  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  here  between  Charles 
v.  and  Francis  I. ;  also  for  the  League  con- 
cocted against  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

Previous  to  our  arriving  at  Charleroi, 
we  pass  the  JeumotU  station,  where  bag- 
gage is  examined  coming yrom Belgium; 
the  next  station  is  Esquelmey  where  baggage 
and  passports  are  examined  going  to  B^- 
gium. 

CharUroiy  the  first  Belgian  fortress  on 
the  line  of  defense  toward  France ;  popu- 
lation, including  suburbs,  20,000.  It  is 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most  thriving  places 
in  Belgium.  The  coal-fields  in  the  vicin- 
ity employ  over  10,000  men;  7000  are 
employed  making  nails;  and  the  glass- 
works are  the  largest  in  Belgium.  Coal, 
founderies,  fitmaces,  and  smoke  surround 
you  in  eveiy  direction.  Charleroi  was 
founded  by  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and 
named  after  him.  Its  fortifications  were 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1795,  but  re- 
stored in  1816  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Namur^  the  Sheffield  of  Belgium,  con- 
tains 24,000  inhabitants.  Il/kelde  Holland 
best.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  but 
contains  few  objects  of  interest  to  attract 
the  notice  of  travelers.  Should  they  stop, 
the  fortifications  and  citadel  are  well  worth 
a  visit,  as  is  the  handsome  Cathedral  of 
St.  Atiiin,  It  contains  the  mausoleum  of 
Don  John  of  Austria,  the  hero  and  con- 
queror of  Lepanto. 

LiegA,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ourthe  and  Meuse,  contains  over  80,000 
inhabitants.  It  lias  several  good  hotels, 
among  whicjf^are  //.  de  Betlevuef  H.  de 
rEttrape,sak^II,d'Anffleierre.  Everything 
in  and  about  Liege  proclaims  it  a  manu- 
facturing city.  It  is  the  Pittsburg  of  Bel- 
gium. Foremost  among  its  manufactures 
are  fire-arms,  over  500,000  being  yearly 
made  here.  It  contains  also  a  royal  can- 
non foundery,  manufactures  of  spinning- 
machines  and  cutlery.  Liege  was  ancient- 
ly an  imperial  free  city,  governed  by  bish- 
ops, who  held  the  rank  of  independent 
princes,  lh>m  the  10th  century  down  to  the 
French  invasion  of  1794.  Although  there 
are  still  some  twenty  churches  remaining, 
the  number  was  four  times  as  great  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  princi- 
pal religious  edifice  is  the  CcUhedral^  which 
dates  back  to  the  10th  century.     It  eon- 
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tains  aome  very  good  paintings.  The 
carving  of  the  oaken  pulpit  u  very  mag- 
niiicently  executed.  The  Cbvrch  of  St. 
Jacques  is  most  elaborately  painted  and 
gilt,  and  its  painted  glass  is  considered  the 
ver\'  perfection  of  the  art.  The  Palcut  de 
Justice^  formerly  the  bishop's  palace,  erect- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  by 
Bishop  Erard  de  la  Harck,  a  descendant 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  WillUm  de  la  Marck, 
who  figures  in  his  '*Quontin'  Dnrward," 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Liege.  The 
watch-tower  that  rises  above  the  Pakut  is 
now  used  as  a  prison.  The  University,  a 
very  beautiful  edifice,  erected  in  1817, 
contains  a  Museum,  in  which  is  stored  a 
fine  collection  of  fossil  forms  found  in  tho 
neighborhood.  There  is  also  a  fine  botan- 
ical garden  attached.  Outside  the  walls, 
in  the  midst  of  very  elegant  grounds,  there 
is  a  casino,  in  which  balls  arc  given. 
Strangers  are  firccly  admitted.  We  would 
strongly  recommend  tho  traveler,  if  he 
have  not  read  Qnentin  Durward,  to  do  so 
ere  he  visits  Liege,  and  when  in  the  bish- 
op's palace  he  may  recognize  much  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel.  It  is  asserted  by 
some  writers  that  Sir  Walter  never  visited 
Liege,  but  it  seems  hard  to  reconcile  that 
statement  with  his  very  accurate  descrip- 
tions. 

A  short  distance  to  the  right  of  Liege  is 
the  watering-place  of  Spa^  near  the  Prus- 
sian fh>ntier.  It  was  at  one  time  the  first 
watering-place  of  Europe,  but  sadly  run 
down  in  quality,  Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden, 
and  Ems  having  superseded  it.  Still,  it  is 
well  worth  an  excursion.  The  number  of 
permanent  inhabitants  is  abbut  4500.  Prin- 
cipal hotels,  H,  d  Orange,  ff,  de  Flandre, 
H.  de  BtlUvui,  H,  de  York,  H.  de  Pays-Bat, 
Prices,  as  a  general  thing,  average  low. 
Table  d'hote,  S^  f. ;  fair  room,  8  f. ;  break- 
fast, 2  f.— «bout  $1  70  per  day. 

The  water  of  Spa  is  considered  effica- 
cious in  cases  of  bilious  and  nervous  dis- 
orders. Its  medicinal  properties  consist 
in  the  admixture  of  iron,  salt,  and  car- 
bonic acid.  The  principal  spring  is  call- 
ed the  Ptmhon,  It  is  situated  under  a 
very  pretty  colonnade  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Visitors  repair  to  this  spring  as 
early  in  the  morning  as  6  o'clock,  take 
their  first  drink,  then  promenade  Imck- 
ward  and  forwarcl,  drinking  eytry  ten  min- 
utes, until  9  o'clock ;  in  tho  mean  time  a 
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band  discourses  most  eloqnent  music.  They 
then  return  to  their  hotel,  dress  for  break- 
fast, after  which  time  the  terrible  BedotUt 
opens.  This  b  the  principal  gambling- 
house.  It  includes  also  a  ca£^room,  thea- 
tre, and  ballroom.  The  rooms  are  open  to 
every  person,  and  nearly  every  person  en- 
joys the  privilege.  The  visitor  is  not  ex- 
pected to  play  unless  h*  wishes,  a4l  not 
one  half  of  them  do;  yet  many  persons 
throw  down  a  Napoleon,  and  lose  or  win  It, 
that  would  be  horrified  at  entering  a  gam- 
bling-room in  his  own  country.  The  Bishop 
of  Liege  was  tho  former  owner,  or  at  least 
a  partner,  in  the  gambling-houses  of  Spa, 
and  derived  from  them  a  large  revenue. 
The  play  is  fair,  a  liberal  percentage  being 
in  favor  of  the  banks.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  play  or  look  on  take  pony  rides  to 
the  other  springs,  some  distance  tnm  the 
town.  The  price  of  a  pony  for  the  trip  is 
8  f. ;  for  the  whole  day,  6  f. ;  Ibracaniage 
to  the  springs,  8  f.  There  are  horse-raoes 
in  August,  and  hounds  are  kept.  Than 
are  several  fine  promenades  in  and  about 
the  town. 

Eight  miles  from  Spa  is  the  ruined 
Ue  of  let  Quatre  FUt  Affmon,  the  former 
idence  of  "  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,"  Wil- 
liam de  la  March,  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
characters  in  Qua|tin  Durward,  who  slew 
the  Archbishop  oAiege.  Spa  is  celebra- 
ted for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  toya. 

Vervitrt,  a  town  of  80,000  inhabitants, 
contains  nothing  but  weavers  and  dyers ; 
45,000  ia  the  town  and  suburbs  are  em- 
ployed in  making  the  cloth  of  Yerviers, 
$20,000,000  in  value  being  manufactured 
here  annually.  The  traveler  is  detained 
at  the  station  a  considerable  time,  to  exao»- 
Ine  baggage  preparatory  to  entering  Prus- 
sia. At  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  passports  are 
examined. 

A%x4a'Chapdie  (in  Rhenish  Prussia),  the 
birthplace  of  Charlemagne,  is  a  city  of 
60,000  inhabitants.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  good  hotels,  chief  among  which  are 
Nuellen't  Hotel,  ff,  Grmd  MomarqMe,  H. 
dEmpertur,  and  Courwme  Iw^phriale :  latea 
about  the  same  as  Spa. 

Aix-la-Ghapelle  was  named  after  ''the 
chapel"  erected  by  Charlemagne.  It  stood 
on  the  site  of  Uie  present  cathedral  or 
minster,  and  was  intended  as  a  place  of 
burial  for  himself  and  descendants.  It 
was  consecrated  by  Pope  Leo  IIL,  aaslat- 
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cd  hy  365  bishops  and  archbishops.  The 
^arch  iraa  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in 
the  10th  century.  The  present  edifice,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and 
is  nnequaled  in  the  number  and  value  of 
the  relics  it  contains,  some  of  which  are 
only  shown  once  in  seven  years,  when 
bundreds  of  thousands  of  infatuated  mor- 
tals make  pilgrimages  to  see  them.  They 
were  presented  to  Charlemagne  by  the 
Grand  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  They  con- 
^st  of  the  swaddling-clothes  in  which  the 
Savior  was  wrapped,  the  scarf  he  wore  at 
the  Crucifixion  spotted  with  blood,  a  cot- 
ton robe  worn  by  the  Virgin  at  the  Na- 
tivity, and  the  cloth  on  which  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  laid.  These,  with 
iramerons  presents  of  great  value  present- 
ed by  different  German  emperors,  are  de- 
posited in  a  silver  vase  of  great  cost,  and, 
as  we  before  remarked,  are  shown  only 
every  seven  years :  1860  was  the  last  time. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  relics, 
eoneidered  not  of  as  much  importance,  but 
guarded  with  jealous  care.  It  requires  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  to  make  the  guardian  ex- 
pose them ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  a 
loeket  of  the  Virgin's  hair,  and  a  piece  of 
tiie  true  cross,  both  of  which  Charlemagne 
wore  round  his  neck  when  he  died  and  in 
the  grave ;  the  leathern  girdle  of  Christ ; 
the  bones  of  St.  StepHen ;  the  cord  which 
bomid  the  rod  which  smote  the  Savior;  a 
piece  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  arm-bone  of 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  All  the  em- 
petovs  and  empresses  of  Germany  for  over 
700  years  swore  on  these  relics  at  their 
coronation.  Under  the  centre  of  tlie  dome 
is  a  slab  of  marble,  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  words  ** Carhmagno,"  pointing  out  the 
position  of  his  tomb.  A  ftdl  mass  is  chant- 
ed in  the  Catliedral»every  Sunday  at  10 
o*ckKk  A.M. 

The  HSiel  de  ViUe  is  an  imposing  build- 
ing of  the  14th  century,  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  palace  where  Charlemagne  was 
bom.      It  is  particulariy  celebrated  for 


the  congresses  held  there — ^that  of  1748, 
when  a  general  peace  was  signed  by  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  that  of 
1818,  when  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  addi- 
tion to  deputies  from  Louis  XYIII.  and 
George  IV.,  here  assembled.  After  this 
Congress,  Aix-la^Chapelle,  which  had  been 
annexed  by  Napoleon,  was  ceded  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  whose  possession  it 
has  since  remained.  In  the  centre  of  the 
market-place  stands  a  fine  bronze  eques- 
trian figure  of  Charlemagne. 

The  springs  of  Aix  are  celebrated  for 
their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  tem- 
perature is  180^  F.  At  the  fountain  of 
Elisa  there  is  a  caf6,  drinking-room,  and 
restaurant.  A  band  plays  ftom  7  to  8 
o'clock,  and  the  process  of  time-killing  is 
much  the  same  as  tiut  described  at  Spa, 
with  the  exception  of  the  gambling,  which 
was  prohibited  here  in  1864.  The  Kur- 
hemSf  at  which  place  weekly  balls  are  giv- 
en, is  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms.  For  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  there  is  a  read- 
ing-room supplied  with  reviews,  and  all 
the  magazines  and  foreign  newspapers,  for 
the  use  of  which  visitors  remaining  any 
length  of  timo  pa}'  a  small  monthly  sub- 
scription fee. 

The  manufactures  of  Aix  are  very  ex- 
tensive, in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  town,  chief  among  which  is  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  steam-engines  and  spin- 
ning-machinery, looking-glasses  and  em- 
broidery. 

Borcette,  a  small  town  some  three  miles 
distant,  is  more  retired,  and  less  exxwnsive 
for  persons  taking  the  waters. 

We  now  arrive  at  Cologney  which  will 
be  described  in  our  tour  of  the  Rhine. 
Here  we  conclude  Tour  No.  11.  Return- 
ing from  Cologne  to  Paris,  we  commence 
Tour  No.  12,  from  Paris  through  Belgium, 
Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  to  Italy  ending 
at  Genoa* 
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From  Paris  to  Vienna,  via  Charleroifl, 
Bnisscls,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Minden,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague ;  ttom  Prague 
to  Vienna,  Trieste,  Venice,  Padua,  Vicen^- 
za,  Venma,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Milan  to 
Genoa, 

From  Paris  to  CliarleroiB  is  described  in 
Route  11.  Having  now  entered  the  king- 
dom of  Be^uun^  we  shall  devote  a  few 
pages  te  a  description  of  the  history',  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  resources  of  that 
kingdom : 

Bktx>idx  is  situated  between  France 
and  Holland,  and  has  been  established 
since  the  separation  of  its  provinces  from 
those  of  Holland  by  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  Its  territory  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  great  European  stete8,  being 
only  about  one  eighth  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  while  its  population  but  little  ex- 
ceeds five  millions.  However,  the  import- 
ant position  the  country  has  occupied  in 
the  political,  military,  commercial,  and  ag- 
ricultural history  of  Europe — its  former  ce- 
lebrity in  manufactures  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  its  present  rapid  progress  in  every  in- 
dustrial pursuit  and  social  improvement, 
give  it  a  peculiar  interest.  Its  climate  is 
less  chilly  and  damp,  and  more  favorable 
to  health  than  that  qf  Holland;  but  it  is 
certainly  humid  compared  with  France 
and  Germany,  and  may  be  considered  very 
similar  to  that  of  England,  except  that  it 
is  still  subject  to  more  frequent  variations, 
with  a  tendency  to  excess. 

During  the  time  of  Casar,  the  natives 
of  Belgium  were  considered  the  least  civ- 
ilized and  most  coorageous  of  all  the  Gallic 
nations.  They  had  cities  surrounded  by 
lofty  stone  walls  and  fortified  gates,  re- 
quiring the  nse  of  the  Roman  battering- 
rams  and  moving  towers.  Their  armies 
contained  troops  of  CKVtlry.  The  country 
produced  supplies  of  com,  and  abundant 
herds  of  cattle.  The  people  eonifeted  of 
two  classes,  chiefs  and  slaves.  Druidiam 
from  Britain  was  universally  predominant. 
Flanders  was  occupied  by  the  Menapii  and 
Morini,  Brabant  by  the  Aduatici,  Hai- 
nault  and  Namur  by  the  Kervii  (who  ex- 
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celled  in  desperate  courage),  and  Luxem- 
burg and  Limburg  by  the  Eburonea,  etc 
In  the  great  confederacy  of  these  dans 
against  the  Romans,  they  levied  about 
120,000  fighting  men,  60,000  of  whom  were 
reduced  by  CsMar  to  500  in  his  battle  with 
the  Nervii  near  Namur,  and  of  the  Aduati- 
ci he  sold  63,000  for  slaves  on  taking  the 
town  of  Tongres.  In  stature  and  balk 
they  surpassed  the  Romans,  whom  tfaej 
fiercely  encountered,  and  nearly  destroyed 
Cesar's  army  of  the  best  disciplined  troope 
in  the  world. 

The  highland  tribes  soon  became  amal- 
gamated with  their  Roman  conqnerora, 
adopted  their  manners  and  language,  and, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  Rome  in  those 
regions,  they  served  in  her  armies,  and 
were  greatly  distingoished  for  their  inti^e- 
pidity ;  so  that  many  of  Casar's  sabseqnent 
victories,  especially  that  of  Pharsalia,  ¥rere 
decided  by  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry 
of  Belgium.  The  lowland  people,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  faithful  to  their  aii> 
cient  manners,  customs,  and  langnage,  and 
sought  only  to  secure  national  independ- 
ence by  maritime  commerce  and  agrionl- 
tural  industry.  Pliny,  who  speaks  tmm 
personal  observation,  says  that,  in  his  time^ 
their  fruits  were  abundant  and  exoeUent. 

In  the  Sd,  4th,  and  5th  centuries,  the 
character  of  the  Belgic  population  was 
greatly  changed  by  successive  invasions 
of  Salian  Franks  from  the  North,  whose 
[HTogress  westward  terminated  in  the  ea- 
teblishment  of  the  Franldsh,  or  French  em- 
pire in  Gaul,  and  under  whose  dominion 
the  ancient  inhabitsnto  of  the  Ardennea 
were  either  destroyed  or  reduced  to  slavery. 

Christianity  was  introduced,  and  mon- 
asteries were  founded  in  the  immense  for- 
ests and  solitudes  of  the  higher  connfary, 
where  the  French  nobles  visited  only  for 
the  sake  of  banting  bears.  The  maritime 
lowland  descendants  of  the  Menapii,  now 
blended  with  Saxons  and  Frisians,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Flemings,  continaed 
to  prosper  in  commerce  and  agriculture. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  A.D.  800, 
the  physical  stete  of  the  country  had  be- 
come much  improved.  In  the  west  em- 
bankments were  raised  against  the 
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croachments  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  east 
large  tracts  of  forest  were  cleared ;  but  the 
fierce  and  valiant  warriors,  who  formerly 
occupied  the  soil,  were  succeeded  by  an 
abject  race  of  serfii,  who  cultivated  the  do- 
mains of  haughty  lords  and  imperious 
priests.  The  clergy  enjoyed  immense  pos- 
■essions :  14,000  £unilies  of  vassals  belong- 
ed to  the  single  abbey  of  Nivelle,  and  the 
income  of  the  abbey  of  Alore  exceeded 
1,300,000  dollars. 

The  Flemings  formed  associations  called 
CUdem  (the  English  guilds)  for  protection 
against  the  despotic  violence  of  the  Franks, 
as  well  as  for  social  assistance.  These 
were  the  origin  of  all  the  ancient  munici- 
pal corporations,  and  within  a  century  aft- 
er the  time  of  Charlemagne  Flanders  was 
covered  with  corporate  towns.  At  the  end 
of  the  9th  century,  the  Normans,  that  is, 
tspacioos  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  commenced  a  series  of  pirat- 
ical irmptions  into  Belgium,  and  continued 
to  pAnnder  and  devastate  the  whole  coun- 
try  during  150  years. 

In  1070  Flemish  maritime  commerce 
liad  made  great  progress  with  Spain  and 
England,  from  whence  wool  was  largely 
imported.  Woolen  stuflb  and  herring-fish- 
ery were  the  principal  sources  of  wealth, 
with  com,  salt,  and  jewelry. 

The  men  of  Flanders  were  so  highly  re- 
puted for  martial  spirit,  that  many  foreign 
aoveieigns  obtained  them  to  form  their 
best  troope.  They  constituted  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Norman  army  in  the  con- 
quest of  England ;  and  a  Flemish  princess, 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
and  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  em- 
faioideced  with  her  own  hands  the  celebra* 
ted  tapestry  of  Bayenx,  which  repiresents 
the  whole  history  of  that  event. 

The  country  had  long  been  divided  into 
provinces,  belonging  to  different  families, 
and  governed  by  different  laws.  Hence 
the  countiea  or  earldoms  of  Flanders,  Na- 
mnr,andHainault;  the  duchies  of  Brabant, 
Limbonrg,  and  Luxemboui^;  the  princi- 
pally of  Liege;  the  marquisate  of  Ant- 
werp; and  the  seigniory  of  Kechlin. 

At  the  end  of  the  Uth  century,  when  all 
the  states  except  Flanders  were  reduced 
by  the  fierce  quarrels  of  the  feudal  lords 
and  prince  bisbope  to  a  cheerless  waste  of 
bonilage,  the  fimattcal  frenz}''  of  the  Cru- 
sades Induced  many  of  the  nobles  to  part 


with  lands,  and  to  grant  great  privileges 
and  political  powers  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  equipping  armies  to  fight  the 
Saracen.  Their  wealthy  vassals,  the  Flem- 
ish burghers,  wer^thus  enabled  to  purchase 
independence  and  a  jurisdiction  of  their 
own.  They  consequently  formed  them- 
selves into  communes,  elected  baOiffs,  di- 
rected their  own  affairs,  and  built  magnifi- 
cent town  halls,  with  huge  belfries,  as 
temples  and  trophies  of  their  liberties. 

The  people,  conscious  of  their  power, 
gradually  extorted  Arom  their  rulers  so 
many  concessions  that  the  provinces  form- 
ed, in  reality,  a  democracy,  and  were  only 
nominally  subject  to  the  monarch  of  France 
and  his  nobles. 

When  the  rest  of  Europe  was  subject  to 
despotism,  the  court  of  the  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders was  the  chosen  residence  of  liberty, 
civilization,  and  useful  knowledge;  and 
when  the  ships  of  other  nations  scarcely 
ventured  beyond  the  sight  of  land,  those 
of  the  Flemish  merchant  traversed  the 
ocean,  and  Bruges  and  Antwerp  possessed 
all  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  north 
of  Europe. 

In  this  state  the  provinces  long  con- 
tinued, until  they  came  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  Previous  to 
this  event  we  find  only  disconnected  duch- 
ies, counties,  lordships,  and  towns,  with  in- 
numerable rights,  claims,  and  privileges, 
advanced  and  enforced  now  by  subjects 
and  vassals  against,  each  other  or  against 
their  lords,  and  now  by  lord  and  vassal 
against  the  monarch,  without  the  expres- 
sion of  any  collective  idea  of  Belgium  as  a 
nation. 

Under  the  Burgundian  dynasty  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
Low  Country  enjoyed  a  remarkable  pros- 
perity. The  famous  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  was  instituted  in  1480,  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  city  of 
Ypres  had  4000  looms,  and  the  city  of  Ghent 
50,000  weavers. 

Bruges  and  Antwerp  were  the  great 
marts  of  the  commercial  world,  and  con- 
tained about  200,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
Flemish  court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
named  Philip  the  Good,  about  1455,  luxu- 
rious living  was  carried  to  a  foolish  and 
vicious  excess.  The  wealthy  were  clad  in 
gorgeous  velvets,  satins,  and  jewelry,  and 
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their  iMunquets  were  giren  with  almost  in- 
credible splendor.  This  luxury  prodoced 
depravity  and  crime  to  each  an  extent  that 
in  one  year  1400  murders  were  committed 
in  Ghent  in  the  gamblixf^-houses  and  other 
resorts  of  debauchery.  The  arts  were  cul- 
tivated with  great  success.  Van  £yck  in- 
vented the  beautiful  oil  colors  for  which 
the  Flemish  school  is  renowned.  Paint- 
ing on  glass,  polishing  diamonds,  lace 
tapestry,  and  chimes  were  also  inventad  in 
Belgium  at  this  period.  Host  of  the  mag- 
nificent cathedrals  and  town  halls  in  the 
country  were  built  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries. 

Histor}',  pootiTi  9Xid  learning  w^e  mndi 
cultivated ;  and  the  University  of  Lou  vain 
was  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  In 
1477,  Belgium  passed  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  empire  of  Austria ;  and,  after  many 
yean  of  contest  between  the  despotic  Max- 
imilian and  the  democratic  Flemings,  the 
government,  in  1519,  descended  to  his 
grandson,  Charles  Y.,  King  of  Spain  and 
Emperor  of  Germany.  In  his  reign  the 
affluence  of  the  Flemish  burghers  attained 
its  highest  point. 

The  city  of  Ghent  contained  175,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  100,000  were  employ- 
ed in  weaving  and  other  industrial  arts. 
Bruges  anniudly  exported  stuffs  of  En- 
glish and  Spanish  wool  to  the  value  of 
8,000, 000  florins.  The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp 
often  contained  2500  vessels  waiting  their 
turn  to  come  to  the  wharves.  Her  gates 
were  daily  entered  by  500  loaded  wag- 
ons, and  her  Exchange  was  attended  twice 
a  day  b}"^  5000  merchants,  who  expended 
130,000  golden  crowns  in  a  single  banquet 
given  to  Philip,  son  of  Charles  V.  The 
value  of  the  wool  annually  imported  from 
England  and  Spain  exceeded  4,000,000 
pieces  of  gold.  This  amazing  prosperity 
experienced  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline  un- 
der the  malignant  tyranny  and  bigotry  of 
Philip  II.,  son  of  Charles  Y.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Protestant  Reformation  had 
found  very  numerous  adherents  in  Bel- 
gium. Lutheranism  was  preached  with 
frenzied  zeal  by  several  popular  fimatics, 
who  drew  around  them  crowds  amounting 
sometimes  to  10,000  or  15,000.  Parties  of 
Iconoclasts  also  appeared,  and  demolished 
the  ornamental  property  of  400  churches. 
Protestant  persecution  by  the  Inquisition 
had  been  commenced  by  Charles  Y.,  but 
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by  Philip  II.  it  was  established  in  its  moat 
diabolical  extravagance.  He  filled  the 
country  with  Spanish  soldiers,  and  eom- 
mlssioned  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  extirpat« 
without  mercy  every  Protestant  heretic  io 
Belgium. 

Yolumes  have  been  written  to  describe 
the  proceedings  of  this  able  soldier  but 
sanguinary  persecutor,  who  boasted  that 
he  had  put  to  death  in  less  than  six  yean 
18,000  men  and  women  by  the  sword,  the 
gibbet,  the  rack,  and  the  flames.  Rain 
and  dread  of  death  in  its  most  hideous 
forms  drove  thousands  of  artisans  to  En- 
gland, where  they  introduoed  the  manu- 
facturing skill  of  Bruges  and  GhenL  Ccnn- 
meroe  and  trade  in  Flanders  dwindled 
away.  Many  of  the  rich  merchants  were 
reduced  to  beg  for  bread.  The  great  cities 
were  half  deserted,  and  forest  wolves  often 
devoured  the  scattered  inhaUtants  of  dee* 
olated  villages. 

Belgium  remained  under  Spanish  do- 
minion until  the  memorable  victory  of 
RamilUes  in  1706,  after  which  it  was  sub- 
ject again  to  Austria;  and,  having  been 
several  times  conquered  by,  and  recon- 
quered from  the  French,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1795  with  the  French  BepubliCy 
and  divided  into  departments.  By  this 
union  Belgium  secured  a  suppression  of 
all  the  old  feudal  privileges,  exemption 
from  all  territorial  contributions,  the  abo- 
lition of  tithes,  a  more  extensive  division 
of  real  properly,  a  repeal  of  the  game-laws, 
an  admirable  registry  law,  a  cheap  sjrstem 
of  tax  collection,  the  advaiu^ment  of  ed- 
ucation in  central  schools  and  lyceums,  a 
uniform  system  of  legislation  for  the  crea- 
tion of  codes,  publicity  of  judicial  prooeed- 
ings,  trial  by  jui^^  and  the  general  nae  of 
the  French  language. 

In  the  centre  of  Belgium  was  fought  the 
great  battie  of  Waterloo  in  1815,  to  which 
event  we  will  allude  in  our  description  of 
Brussels,  remarking  that  Belgium  has  been 
often  the  scene  on  which  the  surrounding 
nations  have  settied  their  quarrels,  and  has 
long  been  styled  the  cockpit  of  Europe. 

By  the  Congress  of  Yienna,  the  prov- 
inces of  Belgium  were  annexed  to  tliose  of 
Holland,  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  existed  until  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1830,  when  Belgium  became  an  in- 
dependent nation.  Her  union  with  Hol- 
land was  one  of  convenience  on  the  part 
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of  tboie  by  whom  it  was  negotiated,  and 
not  attributable  to  any  congeniality  of  the 
people  joined  together,  who  differ  in  na- 
tkNial  character,  in  religion,  and  in  lan- 
guage. The  Belgians  complained  of  be- 
ing forced  Into  a  union  which  they  would 
Bot  hare  sought,  and  that  its  terms  were 
unequal.  The  French  Revolution  which 
had  reoentiy  transpired  excited  the  pro- 
diq>oBition  to  insurrectionary  movement, 
and  the  result  was  a  declaration,  and  final- 
ly a  general  recognition  of  independence. 

Belgium  is  the  first  state  in  Europe  in 
wUcfa  a  general  system  of  railways  has 
been  planned  and  executed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  public  cost ;  and  certainly  it 
is  an  honorable  distinction  to  have  ^ven 
the  first  example  of  such  a  national  and 
systematic  provision  of  the  means  of  rapid 
communication.  The  undertaking  was 
first  projected  in  1888,  and  the  object  pro- 
posed was  to  unite  the  principal  commer- 
cial towns  on  one  side  with  the  sea,  and 
cm  the  other  with  the  firontiers  of  France 
and  Prussia.  In  this  respect  Belgium  is 
moet  favorably  situated  for  the  experiment 
of  a  general  system  of  railroads. 

It  is  compact  in  form,  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, is  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides 
by  active  commercial  nations,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  the  sea,  trom  which  it  is  separ- 
srted  only  by  a  few  hours'  voyage  from 
England.  On  the  west  side  are  the  two 
large  and  commodious  ports  of  Antwerp 
mnd  Ostend,  and  its  eastern  fh)ntier  is  dis- 
tant only  a  few  leagues  firom  the  Rhine, 
which  aJTords  a  connection  with  the  na- 
tions of  central  and  southern  Europe.  It 
fa  ttierefore  idi^ssession  of  convenient 
markets  for  its  productions,  and  of  great 
fKtlities  for  an  extensive  transit  trade. 

That  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  low 
ikret  is  beneficiid  to  the  managers  of  rail- 
ways  may  cleariy  be  seen  in  the  Ihct  that, 
in  Belgium,  where  the  charges  are  only 
haU^  or  a  third  of  those  in  England,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  who  travel  is 
five  times  greater ;  for,  according  to  official 
documents,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
travelers  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  compared  with  the  population  of  lines 
along  its  course,  gives  one  trip  to  each  per- 
son a  year ;  while  a  similar  comparison  of 
the  travelers  and  population  on  the  line 
between  Antwerp  and  Brussels  shows  the 
average  number  of  trips  of  each  individual 


to  be  five.  Since  the  establishment  of 
railway  communication  between  these  two 
cities,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the 
expense  of  traveling  to  one  half  the  previ- 
ous charges  on  the  common  road,  the  in- 
tercourse has  become  nearly  ten  times 
greater,  and  it  appears  that  the  difi>9rence 
is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  poorer  classes 
being  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
means  of  locomotion  both  for  business  and 
recreation;  an  advantage  of  which  the 
same  classes  in  England  are  unfortunately 
deprived  by  the  amount  of  railroad  fares 
being  kept  above  their  reach. 

The  Belgians  have  always  displayed  a 
passionate  fondness  for  social  liberty — an 
impatience  of  control  that  always  embroil- 
ed them  with  all  their  different  rulers,  and 
involved  them  in  ruinous  disasters  during 
many  successive  centuries.  Writers  of  all 
ages  agree  in  describing  the  Belgians  as 
the  most  restless,  unruly,  tumult-loving 
mortals  in  existence ;  alwa3'S  treating  their 
best  rulers  the  worst,  while  the  bad  over- 
awed them.  In  the  history  of  no  other 
country  do  we  find  such  unbounded  liber- 
ty, with  such  an  invincible  disposition  to 
abuse  it. 

The  Flemish  burghers  no  sooner  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  the  despotism  of 
their  feudal  lords  than  jealousy  of  each 
other's  power  engaged  them  in  frequent 
and  fatal  hostilities;  so  that  ^* liberty," 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  '*  never  wore  a  more 
unamiable  countenance  than  among  these 
burghers,  who  abused  the  power  she  gave 
them  by  cruelty  and  insolence."  They 
confirmed  every  compact  with  ceremonii 
ous  oaths,  and  then  broke  them  one  after 
another,  always  complaining  of  encroach- 
ments on  their  liberties ;  and  this  charac- 
teristic deficiency  of  good  fkith  appears  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  dc 
scendants  of  the  Belgians  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Music  and  dancing  are  very  feivorito 
amusements,  especially  with  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  On  ever^*  fine  summer 
evening,  balls  are  given  at  the  tavern  gar- 
dens, which  are  numerous  in  the  outskirts 
of  every  large  town.  The  price  of  admis- 
sion varies  from  four  sous  to  a  franc. 

Musical  festivals  are  celebrated  every 
year  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  by 
amateur  perfumers,  who  are  emulated  Ir 
enthusiastic   ambition  to  win  numeroi 
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prizes,  vrhicli  are  awarded  to  the  best  per- 
formers. The  musical  skill  exhibited  on 
these  occasions  is  truly  astonishing,  and 
the  trial  of  the  comparative  ability  of  the 
nattves  of  particular  localities  ia  regarded 
with  intense  excitement,  which  is  manifest- 
ed by  marching  the  performers  to  the  con- 
test in  stately  processions,  accompanied  by 
party  banners  and  thousands  of  spectaton. 
Music,  in  fact,  is  bo  <x>mmonly  and  care- 
liilly  learned,  even  by  the  laboring  classes, 
that  the  harmony  of  the  airs  which  are 
sung  by  groups  of  peasants  while  at  work 
is  often  delightful  to  the  most  cultivated 
musical  ear.  The  national  taato  for  music 
is  strongly  manifested  in  the  numenras 
and  singularly  e:icellent  chimes  of  50  or 
100  belU,  called  cariUoiu,  which  are  placed 
in  the  church  steeples  and  towers  of  the 
town  halls ;  those  in  the  large  cities  are 
not  always  played  by  means  of  a  revolv- 
ing barrel  worked  by  machinery,  but  by 
keys  similar  to  those  of  an  organ,  though 
of  far  greater  dimensions.  The  perform- 
V,  an  accomplished  musician,  is  paid  a 
considerable  salary  for  amusing  the  dti- 
sens,  during  an  hour  or  two  each  day, 
with  the  flnest  musical  compositions.  His 
hands  are  cased  with  thick  leather,  and  the 
physical  force  required  is  so  severe  as  to 
exhaust  the  strength  of  a  powerful  man  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  some  localities, 
the  different  chimes  are  so  numerona  as 
scarcely  to  leave  an  interval  of  silence  day 
or  night. 

The  manufactures  of  Belgium  employ 
an  immense  quantity  of  foreign  wool,  of 
which  the  annual  value  exceeds  fourteen 
million  francs.  It  is  imported  fh>m  Sax- 
ony, Prussia,  SUeaia,  Poland,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Moravia,  and  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Russia.  The  annual  production 
of  the  indigenous  wool,  of  pure  and  mix- 
ed breeds,  scarcely  amounts  in  value  to 
200,000  francs.  Woolen  cloths  form  one 
of  the  roost  important  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  they  are  greatly 
superior  in  quality  to  those  produced  in 
Fiance.  The  manufactures  of  carpets,  lin- 
en and  cotton  cloths,  as  well  as  silks,  leath- 
er, and  paper,  have  long  been  highly  re- 
puted. 

The  *'  Brussels  lace,"  the  thread  of  which 

is  made  of  tlie  finest  liax  in  the  country',  is 

superior  to  e%-erj'  other  description  made  in 

Belgium  or  foreign  countries,  and  the  de- 
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mand  is  kept  up  for  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Its  peculiar  qualities  are  delicate 
firmness,  and  a  great  elegance  and  varie^ 
of  design.  The  patterns  are  all  worked 
separate,  and  are  stitched  on.  The  flax 
employed  grows  near  Hal,  and  the  best  at 
Bebecque.  The  finest  description  costs 
from  800  to  400  fhmcs  a  pound.  The 
spinning  is  performed  in  darkened  rooms, 
with  a  beam  of  light  admitted  only  upon 
the  work  through  a  small  aperture.  The 
principal  house,  and  one  wo  strongly  rec- 
ommend, is  that  ef  the  Compagnie  des  In- 
des,  which  has  established  in  Brussela  a 
house  of  great  importance  for  the  sale  of 
laoes,  and  which  is  the  necessary  append- 
age to  its  excellent  manufactory. 

The  house  is  No.  2  Rue  de  la  R6gence, 
opposite  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant. 
We  can  only  repeat  what  we  said  of  this 
house  in  Paris,  that  its  fabrications  are  su- 
perior, and  its  business  is  conducted  with 
most  perfect  regularity.  Persons  buying 
their  laces  where  fabricated  will  have  these 
advantages  at  the  Compagnie  des  Indea, 
besides  securing  the  superiority  of  French 
taste  in  its  execution  (Gold  Medal  and  CroKt 
of  the  Le-gion  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1867  was  awarded  to  this  house). 

Unrestricted  rcliirious  freedom  exists  in 
Bcl.:ium,  which  possesses  a  large  number 
of  charitable  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
misfortune,  miser}",  and  want.  The  an- 
nual amount  devoted  to  public  charities  ex- 
ceeds 10,000,000  fhmcs. 

The  franc  is  the  monetary  unit  of  Bel- 
gium, and  its  divisions  are  made  acoordf> 
ing  to  the  decimal  system,  as  in  France. 
There  are  eleven  diffexst  Belgic  coina, 
namely,  two  of  gold — the  pieces  of  40 
francs  aad  the  pieces  of  20  frano ;  five  of 
silver — ^pieces  of  five  f^ncs,  two  fhuics, 
one  franc,  and  half  franc ;  four  of  o^pcr — 
pieces  of  ten  centimes,  five,  two,  and  one. 
Belgium  has  also  adopted  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  French  metrical  system. 

After  those  of  England,  the  roads  of 
Belgium  are  the  best  in  Europe.  They 
are  capable  of  sustaining  great  extremea 
of  changes  of  weather  without  undergoing 
any  injury  worthy  of  notice.  Roads  of 
the  best  dass  arc  all  paved  or  Macadam- 
ized. 

The  cnstom-houso  officers  on  the  Belgi- 
an frontiers  are  very  particular  in  the  ex- 
amination of  your  baggage.     They  majf 
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not  ask  you  for  your  passport,  but  be  cer- 
tain it  is  "en  r^fc." 

Bnuteh,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  bean- 
tifally  situated  on  the  River  Sonne,  about 
60  miles  from  the  sea.  Including  its  sub- 
orbs,  it  contains  about  170,000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  most  beautifully  situated  in  Europe, 
is  the  HM  de  BeUerme^  on  Place  Koyale, 
on  which  stands  a  finely-executed  statue 
of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  by  M.  Simonis. 
Its  position,  in  sight  of  the  park,  king's 
palace,  etc.,  makes  it  the  most  desirable 
stopping -place  in  Brussels.  The  ex- 
penses are  about  the  same  as  at  a  first  class 
hotel  in  the  United  States.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  hill,  and,  when  viewed  from  the  west, 
reminds  the  traveler  of  Genoa  or  Naples. 

The  finrtifications  that  existed  a  century 
ago  have  all  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
en  their  site  beautiful  boulevards  and  prom- 
enades have  been  made,  the  whole  planted 
widi  stately  linden-tre^,  extending  nearly 
five  miles  around  the  city.  The  principal 
promenades  are  Boulevard  du  Regent  and 
BtnUevetrd  de  Waterloo,' 

The  upper  town  contains  the  park,  the 
royal  court,  and  government  offices,  the 
finest  squares,  streets,  and  hotels,  and  the 
residences  of  the  richer  classes ;  the  lower 
town  has  a  more  crowded  and  mean  ap- 
pearance, and  is  the  residence  of  the  opera- 
tive portion  of  the  population,  though  it 
still  abounds  in  fiue  old  picturesque  man- 
sioiis,  which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
the  ancient  nobles  of  Brabant.  The  HStel 
de  VUlCj  in  this  quarter,  is  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
Gothic  style,  that  are  to  be  seen  in  per- 
fection only  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was 
erected  in  1400.  It  contains  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  quaint  sculptures,  and  its  p^Tam- 
idal  tower  rises  to  the  height  of  864  feet, 
and  commands  a  beautiftal  view  of  the  field 
of  Waterloo  and  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  statue  17  feet  high 
of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon. 

In  the  court  there  is  a  beautiful  fount- 
ain formed  of  dolphins  in  bronze,  and  riv- 
er-gods in  white  marble.  There  are  two 
other  fountains  deserving  of  notice,  the 
first  of  which  is  situated  in  Place  du  Grand 
Sablottf  and  is  named  Fountain  of  Miner- 
va. It  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
Irary  in  1741,  as  a  token  ot  respect  to  the 


inhabitants  after  residing  in  their  midst 
for  forty  years.  It  consists  of  a  beautiful 
group  of  figures  in  white  marble.  The 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  fountains  is  the 
world-renowned  '^Mannikin."  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  The  "Man- 
nikin"  is  considered  the  oldeat  citizen  of 
Brussels.  It  is  an  exquisite  bronze  figure, 
about  two  feet  in  height,  of  an  urchin  boy 
who  discharges  a  stream  of  water  in  a  nat- 
ural manner.  Great  value  and  historical 
interest  arc  attached  to  this  antique  little 
figure  by  the  old  citizens  of  Brussels,  who 
regard  it  with  peculiar  solicitude  as  a  Idnd 
of  m anicipal  palladium .  Tradition  invests 
him  witli  an  importdlice  which  is  exhibited 
on  icte-davs;  ho  is  then  dressed  in  uni- 
form,  and  decorated  with  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis. 

Four  beautiful  streets  surround  the  park, 
or  palace  garden,  any  of  which  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  surpass  in  any  city  in  Europe,  but 
the  tout  ensemble  of  tlie  whole  is  truly 
charming.  The  Rue  Bellevue,  containing 
the  king's  palace ;  the  Rue  Ducale,  in 
which  are  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange (the  late  king  of  Holland),  and  the 
grand  concert-room ;  the  Rue  Brabant,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  Rue  Royale,  on  which  aro 
situated  the  finest  mansions  in  Brussels ; 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  is 
similar  to  the  surroundings  of  Place  la 
Concorde  in  Paris,  on  a  small  scale;  in 
fact,  the  whole  city,  opera  house,  theatre?, 
squares,  restaurants,  and  cai&s,  is  a  minia- 
ture Paris. 

One  of  the  principal  squares  is  Place  dee 
Martyres.  It  is  planted  with  linden-trees 
and  surrounded  by  elegant  buildings  in 
the  Doric  style  ;  it  was  chosen  as  the  sep- 
ulture for  those  who  fell  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  of  1880 ;  a  monument  has 
been  erected  over  their  graves ;  it  consists 
of  a  marble  statue  of  Litierty,  with  a  gen- 
ius kneeling  at  each  comer  of  the  pedes- 
tal.    Geefii  was  the  artist. 

In  the  Place  de  la  Monnaie  are  situated 
the  mint,  exchange,  and  theatre,  with  the 
principal  cail&s  in  the  city.  The  principal 
and  most  firequented  streets,  and  those  in 
which  are  situated  the  most  elegant  shops, 
are  Rue  Montagne  de  la  Cour  and  Rue  de 
la  Madeleine.  Of  the  public  buildings 
that  surround  the  park,  the  first  in  order  is 
the  Royal  Palace  at  the  southern  extremi« 
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^ ;  its  general  aspect  is  plain  and  nnassnm- 
ing ;  the  interior  is  very  magnificently  fnr- 
nished  in  the  usual  style  of  European  pal- 
aces, but  contains  few  pictures  of  any  great 
yalue,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  by  Van- 
dyke and  David. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  park  is  the  pal- 
ace, which  before  the  Revolution  of  1830 
was  occupied  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  it 
was  presented  to  tbo  prince  by  the  city  of 
Brussels ;  it  is  a  beautiful  building  240  feet 
in  length,  with  a  central  dome  and  cupola. 
The  paintings  it  formerly  contained  were 
of  the  highest  order,  comprising  some  of 
the  most  choice  productions  of  the  Flemish 
and  Italian  schools ;  all  of  them,  however, 
with  the  magnificent  furniture  the  palace 
contained,  have  been  sold.  Many  were 
bought  by  the  city,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
nutettm  in  the  Old  Palace. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  park  the  House 
of  Parliament  is  situated.  It  is  a  noble 
building,  omam'snted  with  fluted  Doric 
columns ;  it  was  built  by  Maria  Theresa. 
The  two  chambers  of  Parliament  are  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
members.  Males  and  females  are  admit- 
ted into  both  chambers  during  the  debates. 
It  contains  several  very  splendid  pictures. 

Near  the  Place  Royale  is  situated  the 
handsome  old  Pcdace.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
governors  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  Neth- 
erlands, and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
richest  palaces  in  Europe.  It  was  built  in 
1300,  and  rebuilt  in  1746.  It  now  con- 
tains museums,  public  libraries,  galleries 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  lecture- 
room. 

In  the  picture-gallery  there  are  some 
vcrA'  fine  paintings,  especially  those  pur- 
chased by  the  city  at  the  King  of  Holland's 
sale.  There  are  some  six  or  seven  by  Ru- 
bens, all  of  which  have  been  severely  crit- 
icised by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  They  are 
all  considered  far  inferior  to  those  by  the 
same  artist  in  Antwerp.  There,  however, 
his  masterpieces  exist. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  give  a  small  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  different  leading  paint- 
ers of  Europe,  and  as  the  traveler  will  soon 
begin  to  see  acres  of  Rubens'  pictures, 
where  of  other  great  artists  he  sees  but 
yards,  and  as  we  are  now  on  his  **  native 
heath,"  we  think  it  not  inappropriate  to 
anpend  to  our  sketch  a  selection  from  Sir 
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Joshua  Reynolds  on  Rubens  as  an  artist 
and  man  of  genius. 

**  Rubens  (Peter  Paul)  was  bom  at  Co- 
logne in  1577 ;  he  studied  the  ait  first  at 
Antwerp ;  fVom  there  he  went  to  Venice  to 
study  under  Titian ;  from  there  he  went  to 
Rome,  in  1600,  to  study  its  antique  monn- 
ments  and  the  pictures  of  BaphaeL  His 
reputation  soon  spread  throughout  Europe. 
Marie  de  Medicis  sent  for  him  to  come  to 
Paris  to  panit  the  series  of  pictures  of  that 
queen  fh>m  her  birth  to  her  reconciliatioii 
with  Louis  XIIL  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham presented  him  to  the  Infimta  Isabel!* 
of  Spain,  who  appointed  him  her  embaasa- 
dor  to  England  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Cliarles  I.  He  was  very  successful  in 
this  mission.  Charles  conferred  on  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  gave  him  his  own 
sword,  a  rich  ring,  and  his  portrait.  Ru- 
bens was  embassador  in  Spain;  then  in 
Holland ;  after  which  he  retired  Anom  po- 
Utical  life,  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1640. 

^'  The  works  of  men  of  genius  alone, 
whose  great  faults  are  united  with  great 
beauties,  afibrd  matter  for  criticism.  Gen- 
ius is  always  eccentric,  bold,  and  daring, 
which  at  the  same  time  ccmimands  atten- 
tion, is  sure  to  provoke  criticism.  It  is  tbe 
regular  cold  and  timid  composer  who  es- 
capes unseen  and  deserves  no  praise. 

*'  The  elevated  situation  on  which  Ru- 
bens stands  in  the  esteem  of  the  world  is 
alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  some  examina- 
tion of  his  pretensions.  His  fame  is  ex- 
tended over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent 
without  a  rival,  and  it  may  be  justly  said 
that  he  has  enriched  his  conntrv,  not  in  a 
figurative  sense  alone  by  the  great  exam- 
ples of  art  which  he  has  left,  but  by  what 
some  would  think  a  more  solid  advantage 
— the  wealth  arising  from  the  concourse  of 
strangers  whom  his  works  continually  in- 
vite to  Antwerp. 

*'To  extend  his  glory  still  farther,  he 
gives  to  Paris  one  of  its  most  striking  fea- 
tures, the  Luxembourg  gallery  (and  the 
Louvre) ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  many 
towns,  churches,  and  private  cabinets, 
where  a  single  picture  of  Ruliens  conftn 
eminence,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  place  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  illustrious  painters. 

*^  Though  I  still  entertain  some  general 
opinion  with  regard  to  his  excellence  and 
defects,  yet,  having  now  seen  his  greatest 
oompositioos,  where  he  has  more  means  of 
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displaying  those  ports  of  his  art  in  which 
he  particularly  excelled,  my  estimation  of 
his  genius  is  of  course  raised.  It  is  only 
in  large  compositions  that  his  powers  seem 
to  have  room  to  expand  themselves.  They 
really  increase  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
tbe  canYas  on  which  they  are  to  be  dis- 
played. His  superiority  is  not  seen  in 
easel  pictures,  nor  even  in  detached  parts 
of  his  greater  works,  which  are  seldom 
eminently  beautiful.  It  does  not  lie  in  an 
attitude,  or  in  particular  expression,  but 
in  the  general  effect — in  the  genius  which 
pervades  and  illuminates  the  whole. 

The  works  of  Knhens  have  that  pecul- 

property  always  attendant  on  genius — 
to  attract  attention  and  enforce  admiration 
in  spite  of  all  their  faults.  It  is  owing  to 
thia  fitfcinating  power  that  the  perform- 
nnces  of  those  painters  with  which  he  is 
surrounded,  though  they  have  perhaps  few- 
er defects,  yet  appear  spiritless,  tame,  and 
insipid ;  such  as  the  altar-pieces  of  Crayet, 
Schat,  Segers,  Haysum,  Tyssens,  Yan  Ba- 
len,  and  the  rest.  They  are  done  by  men 
whose  hands,  and  indeed  all  their  faculties, 
appear  to  have  been  craped  and  confined, 
and  it  is  evident  that  every  thing  they  did 
was  the  effect  of  great  labor  and  pains. 

"The  productions  of  Rubens,  on  the 
oontraiy,  seem  to  fiow  with  a  freedom  and 
prodigality,  as  if  they  cost  him  nothing, 
and  to  the  general  animation  of  the  com- 
poeitkm  there  is  always  a  correspondent 
spirit  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  The 
striking  brilliancy  of  his  colors,  and  their 
Kvely  opposition  to  each  other ;  the  flow- 
ing liberty  and  freedom  of  his  outline ;  the 
aninuted  pencil  with  which  every  object 
is  touched,  all  contribute  to  awaken  and 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  spectator ; 
awaken  in  him,  in  some  measure,  corre- 
spondent sensations,  and  make  him  feel  a 
degree  of  that  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
painter  was  carried  away.  To  tiiis  we 
may  add  the  complete  uniformity  in  all 
parts  of  the  work,  so  that  the  whole  seems 
to  be  conducted  and  grow  out  of  one  mind. 
EveiT  thing  is  of  a  piece,  and  fits  its  place. 
Even  his  taste  of  dnwing  and  of  form  ap- 
pears to  correspond  better  with  his  color- 
ing and  composition  than  if  he  had  adopt- 
ed any  other  manner,  though  that  manner, 
simply  considered,  might  have  been  bet- 
ter. It  b  here,  as  in  personal  attractions, 
there  is  frequently  a  certain  agreement 


and  correspondence  in  the  whole  together, 
which  is  often  more  captivating  than  reg- 
ular beauty. 

**  Rubens  appears  to  have  had  that  con- 
fidence in  himself  which  it  is  necessary 
for  every  artist  to  assume  when  he  has  fin- 
ished his  studies,  and  may  venture  in  some 
measure  to  throw  aside  the  fetters  of  au- 
thority; to  consider  the  rules  as  subject 
to  his  control,  and  not  himself  subject  to 
the  rules ;  to  risk  and  to  dare  extraordina- 
ry attempts  without  a  guide,  abandoning 
himself  to  his  own  sensations,  and  depend- 
ing upon  them.  To  this  confidence  must 
be  imputed  that  originality  of  manner  by 
which  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  art.  After  Ru- 
bens had  made  up  his  manner,  he  nevei 
looked  out  of  himself  for  assistance ;  there 
is,  consequently,  very  little  in  his  works 
that  appears  to  be  taken  from  other  mas- 
ters. If  he  has  borrowed  any  thing,  he 
has  had  the  address  to  change  and  adapt 
it  so  well  to  the  rest  of  his  work  that  the 
thief  is  not  discoverable. 

**  Besides  the  excellency  of  Rubens  in 
these  general  powers,  he  possessed  the  tnro 
art  of  imitating.  He  saw  the  objects  of 
Nature  with  a  painter's  eye;  he  saw  at 
once  the  predominant  feature  of  which 
every  object  is  known  and  distinguished ; 
and  as  soon  as  seen  it  was  executed  with  a 
facility  that  is  astonishing;  and,  let  me 
add,  tliis  facili^  is  to  a  painte|^  when  he 
closely  examines  a  picture,  a  source  of 
great  pleasure.  How  far  this  excellence 
may  be  perceived  or  felt  by  those  who  are 
not  painters,  I  know  not ;  to  them  certain- 
ly it  is  not  enough  that  objects  be  tnily 
represented  with  grace,  which  means  here 
that  the  work  is  done  with  facility  and 
without  effort.  Rubens  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  master  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  art,  the  best  workman  with  his  tools, 
that  ever  exercised  his  pencil. 

^  This  power,  which  Rubens  possesse 

in  the  highest  degree,  enabled  him  to  rt^t 

resent  whatever  he  undertook  better  '^O 

any  other  painter.     His  animals,  pa* 

larly  lions  and  horses,  are  so  ad^****^'* 

that  It  may  be  said  they  were  nev  Thure- 

erly  represented  but  by  him.     ^  gratis. 

traits  rank  with  the  best  worV  d«>rs  at 

painters  who  have  made  that 

the  art  the  sole  business  of  t^^llentos- 

and  of  these  he  has  left  a  greaion »  a  ^«» 
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Bpecimens.  The  same  may  be  said  of  hU 
landscapes;  and  though  Claude  Lorraine 
finished  more  minutely,  as  becomes  a  pro- 
fessor in  any  particular  branch,  yet  there 
is  such  an  airiness  and  facility  in  the  land- 
scapes of  Rubens  that  a  painter  would  as 
soon  wish  to  be  the  author  of  them  as  those 
of  Claude,  or  any  other  artist  whatever. 

^'  The  pictures  of  Rubens  have  this  effect 
on  the  spectator,  that  he  feels  himself  in 
nowise  disposed  to  pick  out  and  dwell  on 
his  defects.  The  criticisms  which  are 
made  on  him  are,  indeed,  often  unreasona- 
ble. His  style  ought  no  more  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having  the  sublimity  of  Michael 
Angelo,  than  Ovid  should  be  censured  be- 
cause he  is  not  like  YirgiL 

"  However,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  wanted  many  excellences  which 
would  have  perfectly  united  with  his  style. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  beauty  in  his 
female  characters;  sometimes, indeed, they 
make  apjMroaches  to  it ;  they  are  heidthy 
and  comely  women,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
possess  any  degree  of  elegance.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  young  men  and  chil- 
dren. His  old  men  have  that  sort  of  dij^- 
nity  which  a  bushy  beard  will  confer ;  but 
he  never  possessed  a  poetical  conception 
o^  oharactsr.  In  his  representations  of  the 
highest  characters  in  the  Christian  or  the 
fabnlouB  world,  instead  of  something  above 
humanity,  which  might  fill  the  idea  that 
is  conceived  of  such  beings,  the  spectator 
finds  littler  more  than  mere  mortals,  such 
as  he  meets  with  every  day. 

**  The  incorrectness  of  Rubens  in  regard 
to  the  outline  oftener  proceeds  ftom  haste 
ai|d  carelessness  than  inability ;  there  are 
in  his  great  works,  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  paid  more  particular  attention,  naked 
figures  as  eminent  for  their  drawing  as  for 
their  coloring.  He  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained a  g^reat  abhorrence  for  the  meagre, 
dry  manner  of  his  predecessors,  the  old  Ger- 

m  and  Flemish  painters ;  to  avoid  which 
he\ept  his  outline  large  and  flowing;  this, 
carrti^  to  an  extreme,  produced  that  heav- 
iness which  is  80  often  to  be  found  in  his 
figuresX 

**  Another  defect  of  this  great  painter  is 
his  inatt^ition  to-  the  foldings  of  his  dra- 
pery, esp^ially  that  of  his  women ;  it  is 
scarcely  eyen  cast  with  any  choice  of  skill. 
Carlo  Mar^tti  and  Rubens  are  in  this  re- 
spect in  opposite  extremes :  one  discoven 
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too  much  art  in  the  disposition  of  draper^', 
and  the  other  too  little.  Rul>ens*  drap- 
ery, besides,  is  not  properly  historical ; 
the  quality  of  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  too  accurately  distinguished,  re- 
sembling the  manner  of  Paul  Veronese 
This  drapery  is  less  offensive  in  Rubens 
than  it  would  be  in  many  other  painters, 
as  it  partly  contributes  to  that  richness 
which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  his  style, 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  set  forth  as  of 
the  most  simple  and  sublime  kind. 

"  The  difference  of  the  manner  of  Ro- 
bens  from  that  of  any  oUier  painter  bofara 
him  is  in  nothing  moro  distinguishable 
than  in  his  coloring,  which  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Titian,  Corr^gio,  <Hr  any 
of  the  great  colorists.  The  effect  of  his 
pictures  may  not  be  improperly  compared 
to  clusters  of  flowers :  all  his  colors  appear 
as  clear  and  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  avoided  that  tawdry  effect  which 
one  would  expect  such  gay  colors  to  pro- 
duce; in  this  respect  resembling  Baiocci 
more  than  any  other  painter.  What  wsa 
said  of  an  ancient  painter  may  be  applied 
to  those  two  artists,  that  their  figures  look- 
ed as  if  they  fed  on  Voses. 

"  It  would  be  a  curious  and  profitable 
study  for  a  painter  to  examine  the  differ- 
ence, and  the  cause  of  that  difference,  of 
effect  in  the  works  of  Correggio  and  Ro- 
bens,  both  excellent  in  different  waj's. 
The  difference,  probably,  would  be  given 
according  to  the  different  habits  of  the 
connoisseurs :  those  who  had  received  their 
first  impressions  from  the  works  of  Rubens 
would  censure  Correggio  as  heavy;  and 
the  admirers  of  Correggio  would  say  Rubens 
wanted  solidity  of  effects  There  is  light- 
ness, airiness,  and  fiicility  in  Rubens,  his 
advocates  will  urge,  and  comparatively  a 
laborious  heaviness  in  Correggio^  whoee 
admirers  will  eomplain  of  Rubens'  man- 
ner being  careless  and  unfinished,  while 
the  works  of  Correggio  are  wrought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  delicacy ;  and  what  may 
be  ad vanc^  in  favor  of  Correggio's  breadth 
of  light  will,  by  his  eensurers,  be  called  af- 
fected and  pedantic.  It  must  be  observed 
we  are  speaking  solely  of  the  manner,  the 
efilect  of  the  picture ;  and  we  may  condnde, 
according  to  the  custom  in  pasfeond  poetry, 
by  bestowing  on  each  of  these  iUnstrioas 
painters  a  garland,  without  attxibating 
periority^  to  either. 
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**  To  condade^  I  will  venture  to  repeat 
in  &Tor  of  Rubens  what  I  have  before  said 
in  regard  to  the  Dutch  school,  that  those 
who  can  not  see  the  extraordinary  merit 
of  this  great  painter  either  have  a  narrow 
ooooeption  of  the  variety  of  art,  or  are  led 
awaj  by  the  affectation  of  approving  noth- 
ing but  what  cornea  fVom  the  Italian 
school." 

Correggio  was  bom  in  Modena  in  1494 : 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  Lombardy  school 
of  painters,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  40 
years  from  excess  of  labor,  being  in  very 
indigent  circumstances.  He  was  remark- 
able for  the  coloring  of  his  pictures,  and 
the  females  which  adorned  them  have  al- 
ways been  considered  models  of  perfection. 

Brussels  contains  several  splendid  ca^ 
tbedral  churches,  erected  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
Cathedral  of  SU  Guebtle,  founded  in  1010. 
The  outside  was  restored  in  1843.  Its  im- 
posing firont  is  surmounted  by  two  large 
square  towers,  from  the  top  of  which  Ant- 
werp is  distinctly  visible :  its  beU  weighs 
14,500  pounds.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
beantifdi  painting  of  its  windows.  The 
magnificent  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  principal  window,  is  by 
Fraos  Florins,  a  celebrated  Flemish  paint- 
er. The  windows  of  the  north  chapel,  of 
the  Sacrament,  of  the  Miracles,  are  by 
Sog^r  Van  der  Weyde.  I  n  thb  chapel  are 
preserved  three  miraculous  consecrated 
wafers,  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  Jews 
in  the  14th  century,  and  miraculously  re- 
covered. They  were  stolen  on  Good  Fri- 
day, and  the  Jews,  to  add  to  the  sacrilege^ 
are  supposed  to  have  stabbed  the  wafers 
with  their  knives,  when  streams  of  blood 
gushed  from  the  wounds.  The  Jews  were 
then  struck  senseless,  and  the  inhabitants, 
supposing  this  a  second  miracle,  tore  their 
fl^b  from  their  bones  and  burned  them  at 
tiiss  stake.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
"wluAe  thing  was  trumped  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enridiing  the  accusers  with  the 
confiscated  goods  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
very  wealthy  at  the  time.  These  wafers 
are  stQl  annually  paraded  with  great  pomp 
tfarDon^  the  principal  streets. 

The  polpit  of  the  Cathedral  is  formed 
of  wonderfully  carved  groups  of  figures, 
representing  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  .from  Paradise:  the  figures  are  the 
siae  of  life.    Above  the  pulpit,  which  is 


supported  by  the  tree  of  knowledge,  stands 
the  Virgin,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her 
arms,  who  is  endeavoring  to  thrust  the 
cross  into  the  serpent's  head.  The  Cathe- 
dral contains  numerous  magnificent  altars 
and  fine  paintings.  The  organ  is  remark' 
able  for  the  depth  and  power  of  its  intona- 
tions and  perfect  unison. 

The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  kt  Chi- 
peUe  m  the  Sue  Haute  is  a  beautiful  Goth- 
ic structure,  founded  in  1134.  The  mon- 
uments contained  in  it  are  very  numerous, 
chief  of  which  is  that  of  the  Spinola  fami- 
ly ;  it  stands  to  the  left  of  the  altar.  We 
find,  also,  a  large  number  of  very  fair  pic- 
tures. Its  pulpit  is  curiously  carved,  rep- 
resenting Elijah  fed  by  an  angel. 

The  church  of  Notrt  Dame  de  bon  Se- 
courty  built  in  the  17th  century,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  dome.  The  ornaments 
of  the  interior  are  very  magnificent;  it  is 
the  best  attended  church  in  Brussels,  and 
high  mass  is  very  frequently  performed. 

The  church  of  N/kre  Dame  det  Victoiret 
is  a  beautiful  Gotliic  structure,  founded  in 
the  Idth  centur}*-.  Its  exterior  is  profuse- 
ly ornamented,  and  is  very  symmetrical  in 
its  plan.  It  contains  many  marble  mon- 
uments and  statues,  and  its  organ  is  con- 
sidered one  of  tlie  finest  in  Belgium. 

In  the  church  attached  to  the  convent 
of  Beguin  nuns  there  are  some  very  fine 
pictures.  The  convent  formerly  cbntain- 
ed  over  1000  nuns.  There  are  two  other 
convents  in  Brussels — one.  Leg  JSaurt 
Noires^  the  other  the  convent  of  BerSamoni, 

The  old  court,  or  Palace  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  is  divided  into  three  departments: 
the  first  contains  the  paintings  of  the  £^at 
Flemish  masters,  from  Van  Eyck  to  Kn- 
bens,  and  th^  numerous  pupils ;  the  sec- 
ond contains  a  splendid  library  of  200,000 
volumes  and  20,000  MSS.— many  of  the 
latter  were  collected  at  a  very  early  period 
b}'  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  are  of 
great  value ;  the  third,  the  museum  of  nat* 
ural  history,  which  is  in  the  lower  storvr 
and  surpasses  in  extent  and  value  ever^ 
other  in  the  kingdom. 

The  different  collections  are  open  to  trav' 
elers  on  Sundays,  Mondays,  and  Thurs' 
days,  also  on  fete-days :  admission  gratis. 
A  fee  to  the  porter  will  open  the  doors  at 
all  times. 

Brussels  has  numerous  and  excellent  es- 
tablishments of  public  instruction ;  a  free 
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tinirenity,  founded  in  1834;  a  primary 
normal  school,  an  academy  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  engraving;  a  royal  school 
of  music;  a  school  of  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  established  1884,  and  numerous  pri- 
mary schools  and  schools  of  industry. 

Its  astronomical  obseiratory  is  one  of 
tho  finest  in  Europe.  Brussels  is  the  seat 
of  the  principal  banks,  and  of  the  only 
mint  in  the  kingdom;  it  has  a  savings* 
bank,  and  many  wealthy  and  charitable 
institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  mannfacture  of  lace 
mentioned  in  our  description  of  Belgium, 
Brussels  is  largely  interested  in  the  man- 
ufiDicture  of  carpets,  hosiery,  fine  linen, 
printed  cottons ;  in  articles  of  iron,  brass, 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  cut  glass ;  clocks, 
lamps,  mathematical  and  surgical  instru- 
ments. 

Brussels  affords  peculiar  advantages  to 
those  who  require  the  use  of  modem  pub- 
lications for  study  or  amusement.  Sur- 
rounded by  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, the  very  centre  of  European  litera- 
ture, all  the  best  works  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science  and  literature  are  reprint- 
ed immediately,  with  equal  neatness,  for 
Bbont  one  third  the  original  cost. 

Tho  palace  of  Aremburg  contains  some 
yery  fine  paintings  and  curiosities.  It>is 
shown  in  the  absence  of  the  fiunily.  A 
fee  of  two  francs  for  a  party  is  expected. 
In  the  studio  of  Yerbockhoven,  in  Rue 
Koyale  Extbreure,  there  are  some  very  fine 
paintings.  There  is  a  very  nice  caf6  in 
the  park  near  the  theatre.  If  you  do  not 
intend  to  remain  many  days  in  Brussels, 
and  have  no  courier  with  you,  take  a  valets 
de-place  by  all  means.  The  regular  tarifiT 
is  five  francs  per  day.  The  excursion  to 
Waterloo^  which  of  coarse  yon  must  make, 
will  occupy  a  whole  day.  The  distance 
is  about  12  miles.  A  carriage  with  two 
horses  will  cost  about  one  napoleon.  Stage- 
coaches leave  Place  Royale  every  morning 
for  the  field,  &re  five  francs.  Be  partic- 
ular in  stipulating  that  you  most  be  con- 
veyed to  the  field,  else  they  will  leave  yon 
at  the  village. 

Seiigeant  Munday,  a  fin^looking  old  sol- 
dier of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  was  in  the 
battle,  is  an  excellent  guide.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  guides,  who  speak  both  French 
and  English,  and  who  were  in  the  battle, 
and  who  will  describe  Uie  action  in  ao- 
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cordance  with  your  s^nnpathies,  no  matter 
on  which  side  they  are.  The  field  is  now 
covered  with  smiling  crope  of  com.  A 
conical  mound  200  feet  in  height,  and  sur- 
mounted  with  a  bronze  figure  of  the  BeU 
gic  lion,  commemorates  the  eventaof  June, 
1815.  From  the  top  of  this  mound  ia  the 
best  p06itk>n  for  surveying  the  field.  It 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  wounded,  and  the  very  centre  of  the 
conflict,  although  on  both  sides  of  it,  at 
the  Farm  of  la  ffaye  Sainte  and  the  CAo- 
teau  of  Ifouffovmont^  some  of  the  moct 
bloody  combats  took  place. 

There  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  memorable 
event,  the  number  of  men  engaged ;  wheth- 
er the  English  had  or  had  not  gained  the 
day  before  the  arrival  of  the  Pmasians. 
The  best  English  and  German  authorities 
say  that  Napoleon^s  force  was  76,000  men ; 
while  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  was  but 
54,000,  and  only  82,000  of  these  were  of 
the  British  or  German  legion;  and  the 
Prassian  General  MOfllling  says  **the  bat- 
tle could  have  affbrded  no  favorable  resolt 
to  the  enemy,  even  if  the  Prussians  had 
never  come  np."  The  Prnssians  certainly 
did  not  do  much  execution  until  after  sev- 
en o'clock,  it  being  nearly  five  o'clock  be- 
fore the  first  regiment  arrived.  One  of 
onr  own  writers  on  the  sol^ct  says :  '^  In 
regard  to  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  were  we 
to  believe  the  British  accounts,  the  victo- 
ry would  have  remained  with  them,  ev«n 
though  no  Prussians  had  arrived  on  the 
field,  while  the  Prassian  and  French  state- 
ments unequivocally  demonstrate  to  the 
contrary.  The  British  maintained  their 
position  with  the  most  obstinate  courage ; 
no  one  doubte  that ;  but,  in  the  language 
of  Gneisenan's  official  bulletin,  *■  Napoleon 
continually  advanced  in  masses;  and  with 
whatever  firmness  the  English  troops  main- 
tained themselves  in  their  position,  it  was 
not  possible  but  that  such  heroic  exertioBB 
must  have  a  limit.'  And  even  after  thd 
arrival  of  the  fourth  Prassian  corps  under 
Bnlow,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
field  of  battle  would  have  remaned  in  poa» 
session  of  the  French.  As  the  rasnlt  waa, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  glo- 
ry which  the  British  and  Prassians  hava 
taken  to  themselves  for  efiV»ctin|r,  with 
140,000  men  and  880  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
rout  of  a  French  army  with  70,000  mea 
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and  240  gans,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
Alter  was  commanded  by  the  French  Em- 
peror, ^  whO|  out  of  thirteen  of  the  greatest 
pitched  battles  recorded  in  history ^^  had 
lost  but  one  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo." 

Near  the  building  of  the  farm  of  la  Hajft 
SaaUe,  which  was  riddled  with  shot,  is  the 
spot  where  the  brave  English  Life-guards- 
noaa  was  bnxied,  after  having  killed  nme 
Frenchmen  with  his  own  hand.  Near  the 
Biound,  on  either  side  of  the  road,  are  two 
naonnments  erected,  one  to  the  Hanoverir 
SB  officers  of  the  German  legion,  the  other 
in  memory  of  Col.  Gordon,  orectBd  by  his 
fionily.  The  epiti^ih  on  the  last  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  oyer  penned.  Descrip- 
tiona  of  the  battle  may  be  purchased  on 
the  field.  When  we  say  that  laige  qnan- 
tifriwn  of  buttons  are  imported  yearly  to 
aatisfy  the  demands  of  the  reli&'hunter, 
the  traveler  will  know  what  importance 
to  place  upon  them* 

About  tiiree  mflee  distant  from  Brussels, 
to  the  northward,  and  near  the  west  bank 
oif  the  Sonne,  is.  the  palace  of  Ladaen,  the 
fteqnent  residance  of  the  king.  The  cha^ 
iean  of  Lacken  was  originally  bought  by 
the  first  Napoleon  during  the  time  of  the 
imperial  supremacy,  and  when  part  of  the 
Jjom  Countries,  to  which  Belgium  had  till 
then  bdonged,  was  absorbed  by  France, 
JUS  a  palace  for  the  Empress  Josephine; 
■ad  it  was  beneath  its  roof  that  he  signed 
his  *£itai  dedamtion  of  war  against  Rus- 
sia—* locality  pregnant  with  yet  darker 
infiiwaces  on  his  destinies.  The  gardens 
and  park  attached  to  the  palace  are  very 
fine.  Madam  Malitoan  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery,  and  a  monument  erected  by  her 
husband:  it  is  a  very  fine  marble  statue 
by  Geefe. 

From  Brusseli  (o  Antwerp  ly  MaUnet  or 
Meehlmf  distance  26  miles;  timo,  1  hour 
10  minutes.    Fare,  Ist  class,  4  f.  50  c. 

MeehUn,  containfaig  2o,006  inhabitants, 
is  one  of  the  most  plctccresque  towns  in 
Belgium.  Jlitd  SuJaequm  in  the  com- 
niarket>  and  La  Grue  in  the  Grand  Place. 
TIki  name  of  this  city  is  fiuniliar  to  trav- 
•iers  fhxn  the  celebrated  Mechlin  lace  be- 
mg  aiantt£Mtnred  here.  It  is  of  a  coarser 
kind  than  that  made  at  Brussels,  and  its 
manufacture  has  fallen  off  considerably. 
The  town  is  divided  by.  the  River  Dylo  in 
two  parts.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the 
on  the  public  square  and  market- 
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place  are  large  and  well  built.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  curiosity'  in  the  town  is  the 
fine  Gothic  Cathedral  of  St.  Rumbold.  It 
has  a  tower  850  feet  high,  of  massive  con« 
struction.  Its  pulpit  is  y&ry  curious ;  the 
carvings  represent  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul.  In  the  chapel  on  the  left  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Vandyke ;  it  is  the  Cncci* 
Jianon  of  Christ  between  the  two  thieves. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  it  is  the  most 
capital  of  all  his  works.  In  the  different 
chapels  around  the  choir  are  several  paint- 
ings by  Michael  Coexie,  a  native  of  Mech^ 
lin,  and  pupil  of  Raphael.  The  Church 
of  St.  John  possesses  several  of  Rubens' 
best  paintings,  among  which  is  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  To  show  the  rapidity 
with  which  Rubens  painted,  there  is  a  re- 
ceipt of  his  preserved  in  the  church,  which 
states  that  he  painted  eight  of  these  pic- 
tures in  eighteen  days,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived 1800  florins.  In  the  Church  of  N6- 
tro  Dame  may  be-  seen  his  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes.  This  is  considered 
one  of  his  best  works. 

The  railway  station  is  a  short  distance 
ftom  the  town.  An  obelisk  has  been  erect- 
ed to  show  where  the  various  lines  di- 
verge. The  line  from  Ostend  and  Ghent 
to  Liege  here  crosses  the  road  from  Brus- 
sels to  Antwerp.  As  there  is  great  con- 
fusion here  in  the  meeting  and  changing 
of  cars,  travelers  should  be  particular  that 
they  get  into  the  right  ones. 

As  some  of  our  travelers  might  wish  to 
return,  or  go  to  London  from  here,  which 
they  could  do  in  12  hours  from  Ostend 
by  steamer — fare  $4  00 — and  as  there  are 
three  very  important  towns  on  the  route, 
we  propose  to  visit  Ottend  by  the  way  of 
GhaU  and  Bmgesy  and,  returning  to  Mech- 
lin, proceed  on  our  route. 

ROUTE  No.  18. 

MechUn  to  Oeieitd  by  Ghent  and  BrHge$^ 
distance  77  miles.     Fare,  1st  class,  11  f. 

Ghent,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Scheldt  and  Lys,  contains  110,000  inhabit- 
ants. Principal  hotel,  the  Royaky  and  one 
of  the  best  in  Belgium. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  V.  (1540),  Ghent 
was  supposed  to  be  the  larp^st  city  in 
western  Europe,  and  contained  nearly 
200,000  inhabitants ;  but  having  rebelled 
against  its  sovereign,  and  proposed  to  trans- 
I  fer  its  allegiance  to  his  rival,  Francis  I*, 
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king  of  France,  it  forfeited  its  best  privi- 
leges,  and  enormous  subsidies  were  levied 
on  it,  from  the  effect  of  which  it  never 
fullv  recovered.  I n  1400  the  city  of  Ghent 
had  80,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  has  for  five  years  at  a  tune  withstood 
the  siege  of  its  soverei^ ;  but,  when  con- 
quered, what  fearful  retribution  the  inhab- 
itants underwent! 

The  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Ghent 
is  between  7  and  8  miles.  The  city  is  di- 
vided into  numerous  islands,  most  of  which 
are  bordered  by  magnificent  quays.  There 
are  over  seventy  Ixridges  crossing  the  dif- 
ferent canals  and  riven.  The  streets  are 
generally  wide  and  the  houses  handsome, 
although  antique.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  squares ;  the  principal  are  St. 
Peter^iy  which  serves  as  a  parade-ground 
for  the  garrison,  and  Friday  Market  ^:quarey 
named  from  its  weekly  linen  market  held 
on  that  day.  In  this  square  there  is  an 
enormous  iron  ring  on  which  the  authori- 
ties expose  all  defective  linen  brought  into 
the  market.  Here  the  b<nTible  civil  broil 
took  place  between  the  weavers  and  full- 
ers, when  1500  persons  were  slain.  Here, 
also,  the  people  of  Ghent  gave  their  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Van  Artaveldt  previous  to 
his  leading  them  against  their  oppressor, 
Louis  de  Hale. 

One  of  the  oldest  relics  in  Ghent,  and 
perhaps  in  Belgium,  is  the  turreted  gate- 
way formerly  belonging  to  the  castle  in 
which  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  was  bom ; 
it  was  built  in  868,  and.  Edward  III.,  fa- 
ther of  John  of  Gaunt,  resided  here  in  1838 : 
it  is  situated  in  Place  Phar&ilde. 

The  principal  building  in  Ghent  is  the 
Palace  o/ihe  Ufdverdty,  1 1  was  founded  by 
WilUam  I.,  king  of  Holbind,  in  1816.  It 
contains  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1600  persons,  where  prizes  are  distribu- 
ted to  the  students  of  the  University ;  there 
is  also  a  library,  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory' and  comparative  anatomy.  The  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Bavon,  founded  in  941,  ex- 
ternally has  a  very  ordinary  appearance, 
but  the  interior  is  nnrivaled  by  any  church 
in  Belgium.  It  b  entirely  lined  with  black 
are  of  pure  white  or  variegated  Italian  mar- 
marble ;  the  balustrades  and  pillars,  which 
ble,  form  a  beautiful  contrast.  Over  the 
choir  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
held  the  last  chapter  here  in  1559.  This 
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church  contains  many  very  valuable  pi«> 
tures,  chief  among  which  are  Rubens*  St. 
Bavon  renouncing  the  profession  of  soU 
dier;  the  brothers  Van  Eyck's  AdonUum 
of  the  Lamb :  this  is  one  of  the  most  oel^ 
brated  pictures  in  Europe.  4t  was  taken  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  only  the  hodjf  of 
the  picture  was  returned;  the  wings  or 
shutters  that  inclosed  it  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Berlin.  Conaiderfaig  it  ia 
430  years  since  this  picture  waa  painted, 
tHe  coloring  is  most  remarkable ;  it  looks  as 
pure  as  the  first  day  it  left  its  painter's 
hands. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael  contains  the 
once  fiunous  picture  of  the  "CVvei^Esibn,'* 
by  Vandyke,  but  it  has  been  ruined  by 
modem  restorers.  There  are  several  fine 
modem  paintings  in  this  church.  There 
are  numerous  other  churches,  such  as  St. 
Peter,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Nicholas,  all  of 
which  contain  very  fine  paintings. 

Near  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  is  situa- 
ted the  fiunous  BtJfry  Tower ^  founded  1188. 
Its  summit  is  ornamented  with  a  copper 
dragon  taken  from  the  cit^  of  Bruges  in 
1445 ;  its  lower  part  is  now  used  as  a  prison ; 
it  was  formerly  used  aa  a  watch-tower,  and 
in  case  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  tibe 
ringing  of  its  bell  wa9  the  sigpal  to  collect 
the  citizens  together  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  or  deliberating.  When  the  Emper- 
or Charles  V.  punished  the  dtisens  of 
Ghent  for  their  insurrection  by  beheading 
some,  forfeiting  the  estates  of  others,  and 
compelling  the  corporation  to  demand  par- 
don on  their  knees,  barefooted  and  iMre- 
headed,  with  ropes  around  their  necks, 
even  this  hdl  was  punished  for  aiding  in 
the  insurrection  by  calling  the  inhab- 
itants together,  and  taken  down  from  the 
tower. 

The  only  nunnery  in  Ghent  that  lias 
survived  the  dissolutions  of  theee  institu- 
tions is  the  Grand  Begmnoffe^  It  is  a 
small  town  in  itself  is  surrounded  with  a 
moat,  and  contains  streets,  squares,  and 
promenades  within  its  walls.  It  is  inhab- 
ited by  600  nuns,  many  of  them  of  noble 
blood.  They  are  bound  by  no  parttcalar 
vow,  and  may  return  to  the  world  when- 
I  ever  they  please,  but  there  is  no  case  on 
record  where  they  have  ever  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  They  may  all  be 
seen,  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  in  the  chapel. 
1  They  attend  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  and 
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priyate  houses,  and  are  considered  excel- 
lent narsea. 

There  are  about  20,000  persons  employ- 
ed in  Ghent  in  bleaching,  cotton-printing, 
and  thread  fiictories ;  lace-making,  woolen, 
silk,  and  linen  manufactures,  are  of  con- 
sidorable  importance.  It  has  many  ex- 
tensive sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, and  tanneries,  with  manufactories  of 
oil-cloths,  chemical  products,  and  cutlery 
machinery,  and  enjoys  a  large  trade  in  ag- 
ricultural produce. 

Ghent  has  given  birth  to  many  distin- 
gmsbed  individuals,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  John 
of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.,  Jacques  van 
Artaveldt,  ''the  Brewer  of  Ghent,"  and 
his  son  Philip.  * 

This  city  was  pillaged  by  the  Danes, 
ifflder  Hastings,  when  repulsed  from  En- 
gland ;  belonged  successively  to  the  Counts 
ot  Flanders  and  Duices  of  Burgundy.  In 
1678  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  in 
1706  by  Marlborough. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  was 
concluded  here  in  1814.  Louis  XYIII. 
took  refuge  in  Ghent  in  1815.  The  largest 
cannon  in  Europe  is  here ;  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  is  2f  feet! 

The  theatre  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  was  erected  by  the  city  at  an  ex- 
pense of  nearly  $500,000. 

The  nursery  gardens  in  Ghent  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

From  Ghent  to  Brvgea^  distance  28  miles. 
Price,  1st  class,  .8  f.  70  c.    Tune,  1  h.  20  m. 

Bruge$  contains  a  population  of  50,000 
inhabitants.  Principal  hotel,  and  a  very 
good  one,  is  the  II.  de  Flandres,  being  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  canals  from  Ghent, 
Ostend,  and  L'Ednse.  It  is,  like  Ghent, 
crooaed  by  numerous  bridges,  from  whence 
It  derives  its  name.  Bruges  was  formerly 
the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  who  resided  here  from  the  9th  to 
the  15th  centuries,  and  in  the  18th  centu- 
ry was  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities 
in  the  world,  and  even  in  the  7th  century 
it  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry.  In  1480,  Phil- 
ip the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  here  in- 
atitttted  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
and  during  his  reign  the  wealth  and 
ftplendid  attire  of  the  citizens  of  Bruges 
were  subjects  of  extreme  wonder. 


Bruges  has  preserved  all  the  peculiar- 
ities which  distinguished  its  appearance 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  presenting  a 
mournful  aspect  of  desolation.  Soutbey, 
in  his  "  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,' '  describes 
its  ancient  grandeur : 

^*  Fair  city,  worthy  of  her  ancient  fame ! 
The  season  of  her  splendor  Is  gone  by, 
Yet  every  where  its  monuments  remain: 
Temples  which  rear  their  stately  heads  on 

high, 
Canals  that  intersect  the  fertile  plain — 
Wide  streets  and  squares,  with  many  a  court 

and  hall. 
Spacious  and  undeiaced — but  uicient  all, 
Where  I  may  read  of  tilts  in  days  of  old, 
Of  toumays  graced  bv  cliieftalns  of  renown. 
Fair  damee,  grave  cltusens,  and  warriors  bold ; 
If  finncy  could  portray  some  stately  town. 
Which  of  such  pomp  fit  theatre  may  be. 
Fair  Bruges!  I  shall  then  remember  thee.** 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in 
the  city  is  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dmne. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  high  tower,  which  it 
is  said  may  be  seen,  in  remarkably  clear 
davs,  fh)m  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The 
interior  contains  some  very  fine  paintings, 
among  which  are  the  "Crucifixion"  and 
"  Last  Supper,"  by  Porbus.  There  is  also 
an  exquisite  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
said  to  be  b}"^  Michael  Angelo.  Horace 
Walpole  offered  $15,000  for  it.  But  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  and  attrac- 
tion in  this  church  are  the  monuments  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter  Mary, 
wife  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Austria. 
The  last-mentioned  was  a  lovel}*  and  ami- 
able princess,  and  much  loved  by  the 
Flemish  people.  She  was  thrown  from 
her  horse  during  her  pregnancy  while  out 
hawking  with  her  husband,  and  killed,  at 
the  early  age  of  25.  Her  father's  monu- 
ment was  erected  half  a  century  later 
(1558)  by  his  grandson,  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
They  are  both  alike ;  the  effigies  are  richly 
gilded  bronze  and  silver,  and  lay  on  slabs 
of  black  marble.  The  duke  is  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  A 
fee  of  50  cents  is  charged  to  inspect  the 
monuments. 

In  the  HoipUal  of  81.  John  tlicre  are  a 
number  of  very  fine  paintings  by  Vandyke, 
Hembling,  and  others. 

One  of  tiie  most  interesting  relics  this 
hospital  contains  is  the  coffin  in  which  is 
kept  the  arm  of  St.  Ursula.  On  the  sides 
of  the  coffin  are  painted  the  difierent  sub- 
jects from  the  foolhih  story  of  the  Saint 
and  her   11,000  virgins.     See    Cologne. 
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The  paintinfics  aro  by  Hcmbling.  Kugler, 
in  his  Hand-book  of  Painting,  says,  »•  They 
are  among  the  very  best  productions  of  the 
Flemish  school." 

In  the  principal  square,  or  Grand  Place, 
stands  a  lofty  Gothic  belfry,  considered  the 
handsomest  in  Europe.  In  it  are  48  bells, 
some  of  them  weighing  six  tons.  They 
are  played  foar  times  an  hour,  and  are 
nearly  incessantly  going.  Their  music  is 
considered  the  most  complete  and  harmo- 
nious in  Belgium.  They  are  played  by 
means  of  an  immense  cylinder  communi- 
cating with  the  clock.  On  fftto-days  a  pro- 
fessor of  music  performs  the  most  exquisite 
airs  by  striking  on  immense  keys,  his  hands 
being  covered  with  leather. 

In  the  Hotel  de  VUU  is  the  public  libra- 
ry, containing  many  rare  and  valuable 
manuscripts.  There  may  also  be  seen  the 
scheme  of  a  lottery  drawn  in  Bruges  in 
1445,  which  renders  it  very  prolmble  that 
lotteries  first  originated  in  Flanders.  At 
one  of  the  windows  of  this  building  the 
Flemish  counts  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  laws. 

At  the  Academy  of  Pcmling  and  CcUhe- 
drcU  of  SLSauveur  there  are  some  vciy 
good  pictures. 

The  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  founded 
by  Pierre  Adorner;  it  is  a  fao-simile  of 
the  interior  of  the  Savior's  tomb  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

There  is  a  benevolent  institution  in 
Bruges,  entitled  Mont  de  Piete^  for  lending 
money  on  pledges  at  low  rates  {  an  insti- 
tution worthy  of  being  copied  in  eveiy  city 
in  Christendom. 

In  the  council  chamber  of  t^a  Palais  de 
Justice  there  is  a  ver}'  curiou^ chimney- 
piece,  with  figures  as  large  as  life  of  the 
Emperors  Charles  V.  and  Maximilian, 
Charles  the  Bold  and  bis  wife,  Blargaret 
of  York.  Part  of  the  decorations  are  in 
marble,  bas-reliefs,  illustrating  the  story 
of  Susannah  and  the  Elders. 

The  chief  industry  of  Bruges  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  lace.  There  are  also  manufac- 
tories of  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  cloths. 
It  has  numerous  distilleries,  breweries,  and 
tanneries;  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  and 
ship-building;  yards.  It  imports  largely 
of  wool,  cotton,  wine,  and  colonial  products. 
Charles  1 1,  of  England  resided  in  Bruges 
during  his  exile.  In  1430,  Philip  the  Good, 
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duke  of  Burgundy,  here  institute<1  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  compliment 
to  the  weavers  of  Flanders,  who  had 
broui^t  their  manufacture  of  wool  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection. 

There  is  a  convent  of  Beguin  nuns  in 
Bruges  similar  to  that  of  Ghent,  but  in- 
ferior in  size. 

From  Bruges  to  Ottendy  distance  14  m. 
Fare,  1  f.  70  c. ;  time,  3d  minutes. 

Ottend,  a  strongly-fortified  sea-port  town 
of  15,000  inliabitants.  Principal  hotel,  open 
all  the  year,  is  the  H,  d'AUimagne.  This 
town  is  principally  known  as  a  watering- 
place,  but  possesses  little  attraction  for  the 
traveler.  Its  Diffw^  which  is  40  feet  high, 
constructed  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  ^thc  sea,  forms  a  most 
agreeable  promenade  during  the  season. 
There  are  nearly  100  bathing  machines  on 
the  beach,  in  addition  to  a  bathing-house 
on  the  Digue. 

The  king  and  queen,  with  many  of  the 
nobility,  generally  visit  Ostcnd  during  the 
month  of  August. 

On  arriving  at  Ostend  with  the  desire  to 
pass  through  Belgium  without  stopping,  by 
specifying  the  same  to  the  custom-house 
oflicers,  your  baggage  will  be  charged  **  in 
transit,"  and  will  not  be  examined ;  and  the 
same  leaviny  Ostend  by  declaring  at  the 
frontier  custom-house.  Steamers  leave  Os- 
tend for  Dover  every  evening  at  6  90  P.l£. 

ROUTE  No.  14. 

From Mecklm  to  Anhrerp,  distance  14  m. 
Fare,  2  f.  80  c  ;  time,  45  minutes. 

Ant^oerp  contains  80,000  inhabitants: 
principal  hotel  is  St.  Antomej  on  Place 
Verte,  most  admirably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Soy,  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  wants  of  American  travelers. 

Antwerp,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Scheldt,  is  the  chief  port  of  Belgium, 
and  commands  considerable  foreign  trade ; 
its  importance  in  this  respect  is  vastly  in- 
ferior to  that  which  it  formerly  po8scsso<1, 
and  its  general  aspect  is  that  of  decay. 
The  numerous  fiile  buildings  which  it  con- 
tains bespeak  rather  the  opulence  of  it:« 
merchants  in  bv-gono  times  than  in  the 
present  day.     The  Scheldt  is  now  compar- 
atively denuded  of  shippinc,  and  the  pass- 
ing traveler  may  notice  only  a  few  Iwir^rea 
passing  slowly  up  and  down  a  river  whicU 
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waB  once  the  highway  of  European  com- 
merce. 

Anterior  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Antwerp  was  almost  without  a  rival 
among  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 
In  the  great  straggle  which  then  arose,  its 
citizens  embraced  the  Reformed  cause,  in 
«apport  of  which  their  town  suffered  the 
most  dreadful  calamities.  In  1576  it  was 
sacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  being  after- 
ward wrested  from  them,  surrendered  on 
favorable  terms,  alter  a  siege  of  more  than 
a  jear's  duration,  to  the  Prince  of  Par- 
ma. Subjected  to  the  bigoted  and  tjnrannic 
sway  of  Spain,  and  oppressed  by  the  active 
rivalry  ^  Holland,  it  lost  nearly  all  its 
commerce,  and  presented  the  mere  shadow 
of  its  former  greatness.  With  its  occupa^ 
tion  by  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  last 
oentniy  commenced  a  partial  revival  of  its 
prosperity.  Bonaparte  made  it  one  of  his 
grand  naval  arsmals,  and  spent  enormous 
smns  on  the  construction  of  its  docks  and 
other  works.  It  has,  however,'  never  whol- 
ly regained  either  the  extensive  trade  or 
numerous  population  which  it  possessed  at 
an  earlier  perifxi,  when  its  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  numbered  200,000  persons. 

There  are  few  places  in  Europe  so  rich 
in  magnificent  churches  and  embellished 
hy  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art,  such 
as  Rubens*,  Vandyke's,  Jordaens*,  and  other 
great  masters  of  painting,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Antwerp.  The  principal  street^ 
Place  de  M6re,  rivals  any  in  Europe.  The 
older  and  narrower  streets,  bordered  by 
lofty  houses  with  their  gables  to  the  streets, 
are  singularly  picturesque. 

The  most  important  public  edifice  of 
Antwerp,  and  one  of  which  its  citizens  are 
jnstly  proud,  is  the  Cathedral,  a  magnifi- 
cent building  of  GOO  feet  long  and  250  feet 
wide.  Of  the  height  of  its  steeple  we 
bardlv  know  what  to  sav,  the  difference 
between  different  authorities  is  so  great. 
8chrieher  says  it  is  466  feet.  Murray's 
Hand-book  gives  It  408;  while  the  Penny 
Cyclopedia  affirms  it  to  be  only  386!  It 
is  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  work- 
manship. The  original  design  was  to  raise 
both  towers  to  the  same  height  The  fin- 
ished tower  contains  a  mammoth  set  of 
chimes :  a  fee  of  1  f.  for  one  person,  and  1  f. 
60  c.  for  a  party,  is  demanded  by  the  cus- 
todian to  make  the  ascent.  Tho  view  is 
'vterj  magnificent. 


Near  the  foot  of  the  tower  will  be  seen 
a  splendid  iron  canopy :  it  is  the  work  of 
Quentin  Matsys,  the  blaclcsmith  of  Ant< 
werp,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  painter's 
daughter,  but  was  refused  by  her  father, 
who  would  bestow  her  hand  only  on  a  paint- 
er. He  abandoned  the  anvil  and  took  to 
the  easel,  and  eventually  far  surpassed  her 
father  in  his  own  art,  as  his  masterpiece, 
the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  mu- 
seum, will  testify.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter, and  left  these  two  monuments  of  his 
genius. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  corresponds 
in  magnificence  and  grandeur  with  the  ex- 
terior ;  but  its  chief  attraction  is  the  m<u- 
terpiece  of  Rubens^  *'  The  Descent  from  Ike 
Cr<M.**  It  presents  Joseph  and  Nicode- 
mus  removing  the  body  of  Clirist  firom  tho 
cross,  while  the  three  Marys  are  near,  as- 
sisting with  all  the  care  and  tenderness 
imaginable,  for  fear  the  dead  Savior  might 
still  have  the  pow^  to  feel.  The  suffer- 
ing Mary,  Imeeling  and  looking  up  at  her 
Redeemer,  with  tears  of  love  and  sorrow, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  conceptions 
of  female  loveliness.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
says  he  considers  "  Rubens'  Christ  as  one 
of  the  finest  figures  that  ever  was  invent- 
ed ;  it  is  most  correctly  drawn,  and,  I  ap- 
prdiend,  in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
cult to  execute.  The  hanging  of  the 
head  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  falling  of  the 
body  of  Christ  on  one  side,  give  it  such  an 
appearance  of  the  heaviness  of  death  that 
nothing  can  exceed  it." 

This  picture  was  given  by  Rubens  for 
the  ground  on  which  he  built  his  house  in 
Antwerp. 

In  the  north  transept  of  the  Cathedral 
is  Rubens'  next  beat  work,  "  The  Elevation 
to  the  Cross,**  There  are  also  his  **  Resur- 
recdon  of  the  Savior"  and  *^  Assumption  of 
the  Virf^in."  The  sculptured  Gothic  stalls 
in  the  principal  choir,  and  the  carving  of 
the  pulpit,  are  well  worth  a  visit.  In 
front  of  the  Cathedral,  in  Place  Verte,  there 
is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Rubens  by  Geefs. 
The  old  convent  of  the  Recollects  has  been 
converted  into  a  Afuseum,  in  which  is  a 
magnificent  collection  of  paintings,  com- 
prising the  choicest  specimens  of  tho  mas- 
ters of  the  Flemish  school,  Vandyke,  Jor- 
daens,  Rubens,  Teniers,  and  others.  Ad- 
mission fee  1  fr.  There  is  a  very  good 
catalogae,  which  you  should  by  all  means 
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bay.  It  ia  impossible  to  give  the  numbers 
of  each  picture,  as  custodians  are  continu- 
ally ctianging  them. 

You  Tirill  here  find  the  masterpiece  of 
Vandyke,  ''The  CrwifirwHy    This  cele- 
brated artist  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Peter  Vandyke,  who  was  also  a  distinguish- 
ed painter,  and  bom  at  Amsterdam.     An- 
toine  Vandyke  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1599 :  he  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens ;  he  trav- 
eled through  Italy ;  resided  some  time  at 
Home,  and  a  long  time  at  Venice,  where  he 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  col- 
oring of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  the 
Venetian  scliool.    He  painted  the  portraits 
of  many  noted  personages :  one  of  liis  chef- 
d'oeuvres  is  a  portrait  on  foot  of  Charles 
I.,  which  is  at  the  Louvre ;  his  St.  Sebas- 
tian is  at  the  same  place.    He  died  in  1641. 
There  are  two  other  pictures   of  Dead 
Cburists  by  this  artist  that  have  acquired 
great  celebrity.     There  are  two  pictures 
by  Rubens  here  which  are  considered  by 
many  as  fully  equal  to  his  "  Descent  from 
the  Cross'*  and  "  Klevation  to  the  Cross" 
in  the  Cathedral :  they  are  the  *■'  Crucifix- 
ion of  Christ  between  the  two  Thieves," 
and  his  ''Dead  Christ,"  which  lies  on  a 
stone  table,  covered  with  straw.     The  art- 
ist, in  the  former  picture,  has  chosen  the 
time  when  the  executioner  is  plunging  his 
spear  into  the  Savior's  side ;  at  the  same 
time,  a  soldier  is  breaking  the  limbs  of  one 
of  the  malefactors,  the  expression  of  whose 
face  is  truly  horrible :  in  bis  writhing  he 
has  torn  one  of  his  feet  from  the  cross. 
The  attitude  of  tlie  other,  as  he  gazes  on 
the  dying  Savior,  is  truly  expressive  of  re- 
pentance :  the  Horse  of  the  good  centurion 
is  a  magnificent  composition.     There  are 
several  other  pictures  here  by  Rubens  of 
,  inferior  merit.    '*  Boors  Smoking,"  by  Te- 
niers :  this  artist  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1610 ;  his  father  also  was  a  painter.     His 
pictures  are  all  of  a  small  size.     All  the 
sovereigns  of  his  time  conferred  honors  on 
him,  I^uls  XIV.  only  excepted. 

The  Church  4>f  SL  Jaoqwu  is  the  hand- 
somest in  Antwerp,  It  contains  nearly 
all  the  monuments  and  vaults  of  the  lead- 
ing fiimilies,  chief  among  which  is  the 
tomb  of  Rubens,  who  was  buried  here.  It 
is  covered  with  a  slab  of  marble  sunk  in 
the  floor. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  all  the  other  tombs  in 
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the  church  were  pillaged,  the  universal 
respect  for  Rubens'  genius  left  this  un- 
scathed. There  are  numerous  paintings 
by  Rubens  in  this  elegant  church,  among 
which  is  his  Holy  Family.  The  repre- 
sentation of  Calvary  on  die  outside  of  St 
Paul's  Church  is  a  very  fungnlar  composi- 
tion. At  the  top  of  the  eminence  there  is 
a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross :  at  the  bot- 
tom there  is  what  is  pretended  to  be  a  oo]iy 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  or  some  portion  of 
it,  at  Jerusalem,  though  in  no  one  psrtica- 
lar  can  we  see  any  similarity,  and  we  ex- 
amined it  very  carefully.  In  one  port  of 
the  grotto  there  is  a  figure  dressed  to  rep- 
resent the  SaWor  as  he  lay  in^e  sepul- 
chre ;  in  the  other  there  is  a  painting  rep- 
resenting hell.  It  contains  numerous  fa- 
ces, apparently  in  great  torment.  The 
paintings  are  miserable,  and  the  design 
worse.  Scattered  all  around  are  statues 
of  saints,  priests,  and  prophets  in  vari- 
ous attitudes.  The  principal  |ucture  the 
church  contains  is  Rubens'  *'Scoaiiging 
of  Christ." 

The  Church  of  8L  AugtuHne  contains 
Rubens'  celebrated  pictuit)  of  ''The  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine."  It  is  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  church,  and  considered  one  of 
his  best  works.  "  The  Ecstasy  of  St  Au- 
gustine," by  Vandyke,  has  jusUy  obtained 
a  world-wide  notoriety,  lliere  are  sever- 
al other  churches  in  Antwerp,  such  as  the 
Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Chnrch 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Church  of  the  Jesuits, 
etc.,  all  of  which  contain  fine  paintings, 
beautiful  carvings  in  wood,  and  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  house  in  which  Rubens  died  is  sit^ 
uated  in  Rue  de  Ruben,  and  may  be  seen. 
After  Rubens'  death  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle resided  here,  and  entertained  Charles 
II.  while  in  exile.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  to  visit  in  Antweip  is  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  The  large  colleetion 
of  beautiful  birds  and  fine  specimens  of  an- 
imals are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  tliose  of 
London.  Antwerp  is  noted  for  the  magnif- 
icence of  its  black  silk,  which  is  a  special- 
ty of  this  city.  The  oldest  and  best  house 
is  that  of  J.  H.  Vanbellingen  and  Max'n 
Suremont.  The  Belgian  Faille  and  Le- 
vantine Washing  Silks  are  much  esteemed 
in  England  and  America. 

From  Aviverp  to  Rotterdam,  distance  53 
miles.     Fare,  10  f.     Hme,  3  h.  16  in. 
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HoLLAZTD  fomiB  an  independent  state 
to  the  northward  of  Belgium,  and  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  Geraian  Ocean ;  its 
average  dimensions  in  the  direction  of 
north  and  south  are  about  one  hundred 
and  iiflv  miles ;  its  mean  breadth  is  about 
one  hundred  miles.  The  area  of  the  prov- 
Incee  at  present  constituting  the  kingdom 
of  t)ie  Netherlands — ^tbat  is,  including  the 
duchies  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg — ^is 
13^598  square  miles.  The  total  population 
is  about  three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  ^*Nbthbblakd8,"  as  the  term  im- 
{iliet,  aie  low  countries,  exhibiting  an  al- 
most perfectly  level  surface ;  a  great  part 
of  the  oountrv,  indeed,  toward  the  coast, 
ia  even  lower  than  the  level  of  the  a^ja- 
eent  ocean — in  some  places  as  much  as 
Ibrtj  feet  below  high-water  mark.  But 
the  sea  is  prevented  from  overflowing  the 
Umd,  partly  by  natural  and  partly  by  artifi- 
cial means,  along  the  eastern  chores  of  the 
Zuyder-Zce.  The  sea  is  shut  out  by  enor- 
mooa  artificial  mounds  or  dikes,  which 
are  constructed  chiefly  of  earth  and  clay, 
■Inping  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  usual- 
ly proiscted  in  the  most  exposed  parts  by 
a  &cing  of  wicker-work,  formed  of  wil- 
lowB  interlaced  together.  Sometimes  their 
bases  are  taced  with  masonr}',  and  in  some 
places  they  are  defended  by  a  bieast-work 
of  piles,  intended  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves.  The  preservation  of  the  dikes  in 
l^ood  c<mdition  is  an  object  of  constant  at- 
tention with  the  people  of  Holland,  as  it 
is  only  by  their  means  that  large  tracts  of 
ooontry  are  prevented  from  inundation. 
Tbe  expenditure  of  keeping  these  dikes  in 
repair  amounts  to  a  large  sum  annually. 
The  cost  of  each  dike  is  defrayed  by  a  tax 
laid  on  the  surrounding  lands. 

Tbe  general  aspect  of  Holland  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  surfiKe  presents  one  grand  net- 
work of  canals,  which  are  there  as  numer- 
ous as  roads  in  any  other  country,  the  pur- 
poses of  which  indeed  they,  for  the  most 
part,  answer.  The  &cility  with  which  the 
ooontry  may  be  laid  under  water  con- 
tributes materially  to  its  strength  in  a  mil- 
itary point  of  view.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a 
fe80>tiroe  to  be  resorted  to  except  on  ex^ 


treme  occasions;  but  it  was  repeatedly 
made  use  of  in  the  war  of  liberation,  and 
also  in  1672,  when  Louis  XIV.  invaded 
Holland.  It  is  said  that  in  1880  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  an  inundation. 

The  climate  of  Holland  is  colder  than  the 
opposite  coasts  of  England  in  similar  lati- 
tudes, and  the  winter  is  generally  severe. 
The  atmosphere  is  very  moist,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  water.  The  eastern  prov« 
inces  are  drier  and  more  healthy  than 
those  immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast. 
The  climate  of  Holland,  indeed,  is  damp, 
raw,  and  cold  for  eight  months  of  the  year ; 
hot  and  unwholesome  for  four. 

In  the  second  century  Holland  was  over- 
run by  the  Saxons.  In  the  eighth  it  was 
conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  it  sub- 
sequently formed  part  of  Charlemagne's 
dominions.  For  four  centuries  it  was  gov- 
erned by  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Counts 
of  Holland  and  Flanders.  In  the  latter 
port  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  it  passed,  by 
marriage,  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  then  to  the  house  of  Austria ; 
and  lastly,  in  1548,  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
y.  Philip  II.,  jealous  of  the  liberties  en- 
joyed by  the  Dutch,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  the  Keformed  fiiith,  which 
had  taken  firm  root  in  Holland,  dispatched 
a  powerful  army  under  the  Duke  Alva; 
but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  being  subdued, 
were  driven  into  open  rebellion,  and  after 
a  fearful  struggle,  tbe  independence  of  the 
republic  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  in 
1609.  Holland  now  contended  with  En- 
gland for  the  empire  of  the  sea.  She  suc- 
cessfttlly  resisted  the  attacks  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  extended  her  conquests  in  the 
east  and  west. 

From  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  down  to  the 
Revolution  the  position  of  Holland  gradu- 
ally declined  (see  Motley's  '*  Dutch  Repub- 
lic"). Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Hol- 
land had  long  been  peaceful,  it  could  not 
protect  her  from  being  overrun  by  revolu- 
tionary France.  Napoleon  constituted  her 
a  kingdom  for  bis  brother  Louis,  father  of 
the  present  emperor.  In  1815,  after  tho 
downfall  of  Bonaparte,  she  was  united  to 
Belgium  by  interested  jiarties,  and  agninitt 
the  wishes  of  the  people.     The  two  nations 
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being  totally  dissimilar,  tfae  union  never 
w&B  cordialf  and  it  was  dissolved  in  1830. 

Holland  is  not  distinguished  as  a  milita- 
ry power,  and  only  a  small  standing  army 
is  actually  maintained  (20,000  men).  Her 
fleet  is  more  considerable,  and  tfae  Dutch 
have  always  been  distinguished  in  mari- 
time war&re.  The  amount  of  her  com- 
mercial traffic  is  very  large,  and  is  inferior 
in  number  and  tonnage  only  to  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

An  English  writer,  speaking  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of 
Holland,  says  they  are  proverbially  distin- 
guished by  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness. Every  thing  in  the  aspect  of  Hol- 
land bespeaks  this  &ct.  The  towns  are 
uniformly  clean,  regular,  and  well  built; 
the  private  dwellings,  in  which  order,  econ- 
omy, and  quiet  always  present  the  ascend- 
ency ;  and  the  open  country,  divided  into 
well-drained  and  carefully  cultivated  fields, 
rich  meadows,  or  productive  tracts  of  gar- 
den-land. Drunkenness  is  rarely  met  with 
in  Holland,  and  the  general  absence  of 
beggars,  even  in  the  largest  towns,  at- 
tracts the  admiring  notice  of  the  stranger. 

The  out-door  amusements  of  the  Dutch 
tifce  their  form  and  coloring  from  the  as- 
I)ect  and  climate  of  their  country.  Dur- 
ing the  prolonged  severity  of  the  winter 
season,  many  sports  are  performed  on  the 
ice ;  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  fishing  is 
a  favorite  amusement.  The  habits  of  the 
t/)wn  population  are  sedentary ;  and  with 
the  people  of  town  and  country  alike,  and 
with  all  ranks  and  classes,  smoking  is  a 
taste  that  is  uniformly  indulged.  Among 
the  fine  arts,  painting  is  that  which  has 
been  most  liberally  and  successfully  culti- 
vated. The  works  of  the  great  masters  in 
the  Dutch  school  are  well  known  and  de- 
servedly appreciated  in  our  own  country. 
The  peasantry  of  both  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders have  their  peculiar  local  costume, 
shown  in  the  wide-spreading  breeches  of 
the  men  and  the  short  jackets  of  the  wom- 
en. The  higher  classes,  however,  are  gen- 
erallv  attired  either  in  the  French  or  Ger- 
man  style.  Holland  can  boast  of  nothing 
sublime ;  but  for  picturesque  foregrounds 
— ^for  close,  compact,  snug  home  scener}', 
with  every  thing  in  harmony,  and  stamped 
with  one  strong  peculiar  character — Hol- 
land is  a  cabinet  picture,  in  which  nature 
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and  art  join  to  produce  one  impression,  one 
homogeneous  efiect. 

The  Dutch  cottage,  with  its  glistening 
l)rick  walls,  white-painted  wood-woric  and 
rails,  and  its  massive  roof  of  thatch,  with 
the  stork  clappering  to  her  young  on  the 
old-established  nest  on  the  top  of  the  gable, 
is  admirably  In  place  and  keeping,  just 
where  it  is,  at  the  turn  of  the  canal,  shut 
in  by  a  screen  of  willow-trees  or  tall  reeds 
from  seeing  or  being  seen,  beyond  the  sun- 
ny bright  of  the  still  calm  water,  in  which 
its  every  tint  and  part  is  brightly  repeated. 

Then  the  peculiar  character  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  the  household  furniture,  which  the 
Dutch-built  house -mother  is  scouring  on 
the  green  liefore  the  door  so  industriously ; 
the  Dutch  character  impressed  on  every 
thing  Dutch,  and  intuitively  recognized, 
like  the  Jewish  or  Gipsy  countenance, 
wherever  it  is  met  with ;  tiie  people,  their 
dwellings,  and  all  in  or  about  them— 4heir 
vexy  movements — make  this  Holland  no 
dull  unimpressive  land. 

The' Hollander  has  a  decided  taste  for 
the  romantic.  Great  amateurs  are  the 
Mynheers  of  the  rural  district?.  'Rsvry 
Dutchman  above  the  necessity  of  woridng 
to-day  for  the  bread  of  to-monrow  has  his 
garden-house  (buyteplaats)  in  the  suburbs 
of  his  town,  and  repairs  to  it  on  Saturday 
evening,  with  his  family,  to  niraliise  until 
Monday  over  his  pipe  of  tobacco.  Dirck 
Hattcrick,  we  are  told  in  Guy  ManiMnng, 
did  so.  It  is  the  main  exteavaganoe  of 
the  Dutch  middle-class  man,  and  it  is  oft- 
en an  expensive  one.  This  garden-house 
is  a  wooden  box,  gayly  painted,  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  square — ^its  name,  **Mv  Delight," 
or  **  Rural  Felicity,*'  or  "  Sweet  Solitude,'* 
stuck  up  in  gilt  tin  letters  on  the  firont, 
and  situated  usually  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
slip  of  ground,  inclosed  on  three  sides  by 
well-trimmed  hedges  and  slimy  ditches, 
and  overhanging  the  canal,  which  forms 
the  boundaiy  of  the  garden-plot  on  its 
fourth  side. 

The  slip  of  land  is  laid  out  in  flower- 
beds, all  the  flowers  in  one  bed  being  gen- 
erally of  one  kind  and  color ;  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  th6se  large  masses  of  flowers — 
the  white,  and  green,  and  paint-work,  and 
the  gilding  about  the  garden-houses ;  and 
a  row  of  these  glittering  hlry  summer 
lodges  shining  in  the  sun  upon  the  side  of 
the  wide  canal,  and  swimming  in  humid 
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brilliancy  in  the  midst  of  plots  and  par- 
teries  of  splendid  flowers,  and  -with  the  ac- 
companiments of  gajly-dressed  ladies  at  the 
windows,  swiftly -passing  pleasure-boats 
with  bright  bomished  sides  below,  and  a 
whole  city  population  afloat  or  on  foot,  en- 
joying themselves  in  their  holiday  clotlies, 
form,  in  truth,  a  summer-evening  scene 
which  dwells  upon  you  with  much  delight. 
Coffee,  tea,  beer,  and  native  gin,  but  espe- 
cially the  first,  are  the  favorite  drinks. 

When  we  say  that  there  are  nearly  ten 
thousand  wind-mills  in  Holland,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  they  are  hardly 
ever  out  of  sight  in  a  Dutch  landscape. 
They  axe  used  for  every  purpose  for  which 
we  use  the  steam-engine.  Their  sails  are 
immense,  averaging  8  feet  broad  and  100 
long. 

Holland  is  now  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, hereditary  in  the  fiunily  of  the 
Princes  of  Orange,  founders  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.  The  king  is  also 
Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  belongs  to  the  German  confed- 
eration. He  nominates  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  proposes  and  promulgates  the 
laws,  declares  war,  and  makes  peace.  The 
States-General  consists  of  two  chambers ; 
tbe  first  is  nominated  by  the  king,  the  sec- 
ond ooDsista  of  55  deputies  from  the  nobil- 
ity, towns,  and  several  districts.  The 
States-General  are  convoked  annually,  and 
one  third  part  of  the  second  chamber  is  an- 
nnaUy  selected.  All  persons  are  eligible  to 
poblic  office.  The  public  debt  of  Holland 
is  very  large,  and  taxation  oppressive. 

It  is  very  unsafe  to  drink  water  in  Hol- 
land— drink  any  thing  else. 

In  Holland  money  is  kept  in  gilders, 
stivers,  and  cents:  1  gilder =20  stivers  == 
100  cents  =  43  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency. 

SoUerdoMOj  the  second  city  in  Holland, 
contains  99,000  inhabitants :  the  principal 
hotel  is  the  Neto  Bath^  finely  located  on  the 
Boompje8,and  most  admirably  managed  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  Van  Craenenbroeck.  Tbe  city  i» 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  chief  out- 
let of  the  Mouse,  through  the  channel  of 
wiiich  the  Rhine  is  most  frequently  reach- 
ed. The  river  is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit 
tbe  largest  class  of  ships  to  the  very  heart 
of  tbe  city.  There  being  as  many  canals 
as  streets  in  the  city,  the  communication  is 
maintained  by  draw- bridges  and  ferry - 
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boats.  The  city  is  thoroughly  Dutch  in 
aspect — healthy,  clean,  and  uniform.  The 
bouses  high,  often  quaint- looking,  and  built 
of  very  small  bricks,  they  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  more  useful  than  ornamental.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  houses  have  small  mirrors 
outside  the  windows,  the  one  reflecting  up, 
the  other  down  the  street;  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  all  that  passes  outside 
may  be  seen  without  going  to  the  window 
and  being  seen  yourself.  This  contrivance 
is  very  general  in  every  city  (ind  town  in 
Holland. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  is  coloring  meet' 
schaums ;  that  of  the  female  is  scrubbing, 
scraping,  mopping,  and  washing  every 
thing  within  her  roach,  whether  It  requires 
it  or  no.  Although  there  are  some  hund- 
red very  fine  merchant-ships  belonging  to 
this  port  that  do  quite  a  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  in  sugar,  coffee,  and  spices, 
still  the  loading  and  unloading  is  secondary 
to  the  coloring  business ;  there  is  also  quite 
a  trade  in  the  ship-building  business,  but 
that  also  is  secondary  to  the  coloring  trade. 
Since  1830  the  commerce  of  Rotterdam  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any 
other  town  in  the  Netherlands,  it  being 
much  more  favorably  situated  for  trade 
than  Amsterdam. 

The  public  edifices  of  Rotterdam  are  the 
cathedral  Church  of  St,  Lawrence,  built  H50, 
with  a  magnificent  organ,  and  the  tombs 
of  Admirals  De  Witt,  Rortenaar,  and  Van 
Brakel ;  the  ExchangCj  with  a  library  and 
a  good  collection  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments ;  Custom-house  J  new  Stadt-hovse,  Pal- 
ace of  Justice,  Admiralty,  and  Dock-yard. 
It  contains  many  charitable  institutions, 
the  central  prison  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
many  superior  schools.  Erasmus  was  bom 
here  in  1467.  The  house  of  his  birth  is 
still  preserved,  and  there  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  reformer  in  the  market-place.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  more  amuse  the  trav- 
eler during  a  day  (long  enough  to  remain 
here)  than  walking  about  the  streets  and 
canals ;  he  will  be  struck  with  the  oddity 
of  every  thing,  so  entirely  different  from 
his  own  countiy.  There  are  no  galleries 
to  amuse  the  stranger.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  fine  botanical  garden,  and  several 
refreshment  gardens  outside  the  gates. 
There  are  also  several  clubs  in  the  city. 

From  Rotterdfsm  to  the  Hague  by  Delft, 
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distance  8|  miles.      Fare,  iirst  class,  90 
cents  Dutch  =37  cents  United  States. 

Ddfl  contains  17,000  inhabiUnts.  116- 
tel  Gouden  Moulen  the  best  This  town 
was  formerly  very  celebrated  for  its  **  pot- 
tery-ware/* known  by  the  name  otDtift- 
ware.  The  principal  objects  of  curiosity 
are  the  Stadthuis  and  the  New  Churckf 
which  contains  the  monument  of  William 
I.,  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  assassin- 
ated July  10,  1584,  by  Balthasar  G6rard, 
an  agent  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  the 
Jesuits :  they  had  previously  made  eight 
attempts  to  murder  him.  There  is  an  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  referring  to  a  small 
favorite  dog,  who,  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  Spanish  assassins  were  on  the  point  of 
murdering  the  prince  while  asleep  in  his 
tent,  by  his  Jumping  on  the  bed  and  bark- 
ing violently  awoke  the  sleeper  in  time  to 
make  his  escape.  The  poor  creature,  after 
the  murder  of  his  master,  pined  away  and 
died. 

The  Old  Church  contains  the  monument 
of  Admiral  Von  Tromp,  the  hero  of  thirty- 
two  flghts ;  the  monument  has  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  engagement  in  which  he 
was  killed.  This  church  has  a  leaning 
tower.  Near  it  is  the  Pr'mstenhof^  the 
house  where  the  prince  was  shot.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  town  is  the  state  ar- 
senal of  Holland,  surrounded  by  canals. 
The  town  is  well  built  of  brick,  clean,  but 
duU. 

The  Hague  has  a  population  of  66,000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Hold  Paulez: 
this  house  is  very  beautifully  situated, 
and  well  conducted.  The  city,  situated 
three  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  German 
Ocean  and  thirty-two  from  Amsterdam,  is 
one  of  the  best^built  cities  in  Europe.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  paved  with  brick ;  it 
contains  many  fine  walks  bordered  with 
trees.  It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  ranks 
as  the  political  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  court  and  the  abode 
of  foreign  ministers.  Hague  was  origin- 
ally the  hunting-seat  of  the  Counts  of  Hol- 
land, and  was  named  La  Haye^  from  the 
^dgn  which  surrounded  their  lodge.  The 
Ha^ue  is  indebted  to  Louis  Bonaparte  for 
conferring  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a  city. 
The  chief  attraction  at  the  Hague  is  an 
unrivaled  collection  of  paintings  by  the 
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Dutch  masters,  in  the  National  Museum, 
which  occupies  the  former  palace  of  Prince 
Maurice — an  elegant  building  of  the  17th 
century.  The  lion  of  this  collection  is  the 
*' Young  Bull"  by  Paul  Potter,  a  pictnra 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  end  of  one 
of  the  rooms.  This  highly-prized  work  of 
art  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  and  hung  up  in  the  Louvre, 
where  it  was  considered  the  fourth  in  val- 
ue in  that  collection,  which  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  though  not  the  most  valna^ 
ble.  The  Dutch  government  offered  Na- 
poleon one  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  ho 
would  allow  it  to  remain  at  the  Hague. 
The  picture  represents  a  young  bull  with 
white  and  l«rown  spots,  a  cow  reclining  on 
the  green  sward  before  it,  two  or  three 
sheep,  and  an  aged  cowherd  leaning  over 
a  fence ;  the  figures  are  all  life  size,  and, 
unlike  large  pictures,  every  thing  will  en- 
dure the  closest  inspection.  It  is  Potter^a 
masterpiece,  and  valued  at  ^25,000.  Paul 
Potter  was  bom  at  Enkhuysen,  in  Holland, 
in  1625 ;  his  particular  forte  lay  in  paint- 
ing animak ;  he  died  in  1654.  The  next 
work  of  art  in  importance  is  by  Rembrandt ; 
it  b  the  dissection  of  a  dead  man  by  a  pro- 
fessor and  his  pupils.  Paul  Rembrandt 
was  bom  in  1606.  He  was  very  celebrated 
as  a  portrait  painter ;  he  also  painted  some 
historical  pictures.  He  died  in  1674.  There 
are  several  other  fine  pictures  by  him  in 
the  Museum. 

One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  this  collec- 
tion is  Poussin*s  ''^  Venus  askfp:'^  a  satyr 
is  drawing  off  the  drapery.  This  artist 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  historical 
painters  the  world  has  ever  produced :  he 
was  bom  at  Andelys  in  1594;  studied  a 
long  time  at  Rome;  was  high  in  favor 
with  Louis  XIII.  and  Cardinal  Richelien. 
He  died  at  Rome,  in  the  72d  year  of  his 
age.  There  are  several  other  splendid  pic- 
tures by  Gerard  Dow,  Holbein,  Kcyzer, 
Albert  Durer ;  some  of  Wouverman's  best 
specimens ;  a  Storm  at  Sea,  by  Honco 
Yemet,  etc.,  etc. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  Maurits  Hois 
contains  the  Jioyal  QJnnet  of  curio^itiea, 
which,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting ever  visited,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
smalL  It  comprises  costumes  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  of  different  ranks,  his- 
torical relics  of  eminent  persons,  largo  col- 
lections of  Japanese-ware,  weapons,  coats 
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of  mail,  and  sorgical  instruments.  Among 
tbo  relics  is  the  dress  worn  by  Williamf 
prince  of  Orans^,  the  day  he  was  murder- 
ed at  Delft,  the  shirt  and  waistcoat  worn 
by  WiUiam  III.  of  England  the  three  last 
davs  of  his  life,  sword  of  Van  Speyk,  the 
armor  of  Admiral  Von  Tromp,  etc.  The 
pictare-gallet^*  and  museam  are  open  dai- 
ly fVom  D  A.M.  to  3  P.M.  There  is  a  yery 
good  catalogue  for  sale. 

The  Kin^i  Pcdace,  which  is  near  the 
Mnseum,  is  built  in  the  Grecian  style, 
but  is  not  particularly  beautiful  within 
or  without.  It  contains  the  state-rooms 
where  Hie  king  gives  audience  to  any  of 
his  subjects  every  Wednesday.  The  Pal- 
ace of  the  Prince  of  Orange  contains  a  very 
good  collection  of  Dutch  paintings,  and  a 
large  collection  of  chalk  drawings,  by  the 
old  masters.  It  was  formerly  the  proper- 
ty of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  Bwnitnr- 
ioff\B  a  handsome  Crothic,  irregular  build- 
ing, formerly  the  residence  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland.  It  is  now  occupted  by  differ- 
ent government  offices,  and  the  chambers 
where  the  States-General  meet. 

The  Hague  contains  a  large  number  of 
churches,  public  and  private  schools,  a 
state  prison,  a  library  containing  100,000 
volumes,  with  a  large  collection  of  medals, 
gems,  etc.  There  are  two  or  three  private 
galleries  of  paintings  that  are  well  worth 
a  Tint ;  those  of  M.  Steengracht  and  M. 
Osthois  are  the  principal.  There  is  a  fine 
equestrian  bronze  statue  of  William  I., 
prince  of  Orange,  near  the  Museum.  It 
was  erected  in  1848. 

We  would  most  strongly  advise  tiavel- 
trs  not  to  leave  the  Hague  without  visit- 
ing 7*  Hms  tn  H  Botch,  or  *'  House  in  the 
Woods."  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
Queen  of  Holland.  The  king  visits  her 
here  once  a  year.  It  is  reached  by  the  el- 
egant promenade  the  Voorhevi,  a  fine  wide 
road  lined  with  elegant  mansions  and  rows 
of  trees.  The  **  House  in  the  Woods" 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  finely-wooded 
park,  embellished  with  artificial  lakes  and 
lovely  gardens.  Externally  it  is  of  an  un- 
pretending character,  but  within  it  has 
such  an  appearance  tff  the  luxurious  home. 
The  queen*s  apartments  were  teeming 
with  exquisite  little  gems  of  painting,  stat- 
uettes, bronses,  etc. ;  likenesses  of  Louis 
Kapoleon  and  his  lovely  empress  predom- 


inating.* The  billiard-room  is  hung  with 
family  portraits.  The  Orange  Hull,  or 
ballroom,  is  most  magnificent  in  paint* 
ings.  Ceiling,  walls,  and  all  are  covered 
Part  of  its  ceiling  was  painted  by  Rubens^ 
and  part  by^Jordaens,  while  Jordaens, 
Hondthorst,  and  others  fimshed  the  waUs. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  Chinese 
silk,  beautifully  worked.  But  then  its  fira^ 
grant  gardens,  its  flowers,  its  butterflies, 
its  birds!  Oh,  what  music  I  The  most 
gorgeous  description  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
would  not  do  justice  to  it  Ever}'  thing 
was  fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring,  bloom- 
ing as  a  rosebud,  and  fragrant  as  an  or- 
ange-flower. Surely  the  occupant  must 
bo  happy!  Ah!  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
For  particulars,  we  refer  to  the  social  cir- 
cles of  the  Hague. 

About  8  miles  from  the  Hague  is  the 
watering-place  of  Schevemngen^  which  is 
very  &shionable  during  the  season.  Apart- 
ments may  be  had  at  any  price,  although 
the  tariff  is  high.  It  was  firom  this  place 
that  Charles  II.  embarked  for  England 
after  the  downfall  of  Cromwell.  Omni- 
buses are  constantly  running  between  tho 
village  and  the  Hague. 

From  Ike  Hague  to  Amaterdam  hy  Leyden 
and  Haarlem,  distance  86  miles.  Fare, 
first  class,  8  g.  10  c. ;  time,  2  hours. 

Leyden  is  a  town  of  87,000  inhabitants ; 
hotel,  PkuU  Royal.  It  is  very  prettUy  sit- 
uated on  tho  Khine,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  University,  which  has  500  students  and 
80  professors.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished schools  in  Europe,  and  the  town 
long  maintained  the  appellation  of  the 
**  Athens  of  the  West."  It  has  a  very 
valuable  museum  attached  to  it.  The 
Stadthttis,  or  town  hall,  contains  some  very 
fine  pictures ;  among  them  is  a  portrait  of 
the  brave  burgomaster,  Peter  Yanderwerf, 
who  so  bravely  defended  the  town  when 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1574.  The 
inhabitants  lived  on  dogs,  cats,  and  rats 
for  weeks  after  their  provisions  had  given 
out  They  were  finally  relieved  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  inundated  the  coun- 
try.    There  is  a  monument  erected  to  his 

*  Although  the  qnoen  was  occupying  her  apart- 
menta  at  the  time  the  author's  party  called,  she 
very  kindly  went  out  to  walk,  that  we  might 
havo  an  opportunity  to  examine  them.  The  pro- 
prietor nf  the  H.  de  TE^rope  was  our  condoct<n-, 
he  lieing  her  8teward  or  purveyor,  which  ac* 
count!  for  the  kindness  we  experienced. 
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memory  m  the  Chnrch  of  Saint  Pancns. 
There  is  also  a  picture  by  Wappers,  repre- 
senting the  siege.  In  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  there  are  8<xne  remarkable  mineral 
productions,  among  which  ft  the  largest 
topaz  in  the  world ;  also  a  piece  of  native 
gold  weighing  nearly  17  pounds.  The 
Botanical  Gardens,  Dr.  Siebold's  Japanese 
Collection,  and  the  Egyptian  Collection, 
are  all  well  worth  a  visit. 

Haarkm  contains  27,000  inhabitants; 
hotel,  Lion  cTOr,  This  town  is  well  known 
in  history  for  the  remarkable  and  prolong- 
ed siege  which  it  endured  in  1673.  It  last- 
ed seven  months;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  when  wasted  by  fiiraine,  having  con- 
sumed ever}'  thing  within  the  walU,  they 
determined  to  make  a  sortie  and  cut  their 
way  through  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
Spaniards,  hearing  of  this  desperate  de- 
termination, offered  pardon  and  amnesty 
if  they  would  yield  the  city  and  delivw 
up  57  of  their  principal  citizens.  For  the 
sake  of  the  starving  women  and  children, 
57  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  yielded  them- 
selves up.  The  city  surrendered  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  basely  violated  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  putting  all  the 
garrison  and  nearly  2000  of  the  citizens  to 
death. 

Haarlem  was  formerly  famous  for  its 
bleaching-works,  as  well  as  for  its  cotton 
manufactures ;  but  both  of  these  branches 
of  industry  have  fallen  off.  It  is  a  great 
mart  for  tho  sale  of  bulbous  roots,  tulips, 
hyacinths,  and  others,  which  are  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  its  outskirts,  and 
supply  the  floricultnral  tastes  of  the  most 
distant  portions  of  Europe.  When  the 
tulip  mania  was  at  its  height  in  Europe, 
the  most  fabulous  prices  were  paid,  for  the 
bulbs  of  Haarlem.  Instances  are  record- 
ed where  $2000  was  paid  for  a  single  bulb. 
The  public  gambled  in  them  as  they  do  in 
the  different  stocks,  and  they  were  t)ought 
and  sold  without  ever  appearing  in  the 
transaction.  The  highest  price  any  of 
them  now  brings  is  $50,  although  the  av- 
erage price  is  about  25  cents.  There  is 
one  horticulturist  who  exports  annually 
300,000  crocuses,  200,000  tulips,  100,000 
hyacinths,  and  100,000  ranunculuses,  be- 
sides other  flowers. 

The  principal  edifice  in  the  city  is  the 
Church  of  Si.  Bav<mf  a  vast  Gothic  struc- 
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tare  with  a  hi^  square  tower,  from  which 
there  is  an  extensive  view.  It  oontaias 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  Continent,  the  gfreat 
organ,  which  has  5000  pipes  and  00  stops. 
Its  largest  metal  pipe  is  15  inches  in  diaoK 
eter.  It  fills  up  the  whole  of  one  end  of 
the  church,  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof. 
It  is  played  on  certain  days,  when  all  are 
admitted  gratuitously.  At  all  other  times 
the  fee  is  $5  for  the  organist  and  $1  for 
the  blower.  The  party  may  be  large  or 
small,  it  makes  no  differenoe.  Under- 
neath the  organ  are  three  excellent  stat- 
nea,  representing  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chari- 
ty. Opposite  the  church  is  a  statne  of 
Lawrence  Coster,  the  repated  inventor  of 
movable  ^'pes. 

At  the  south  of  the  city  there  is  a  wood 
of  considerable  extent.  In  it  there  ia  a 
pavilion  fitted  np  as  a  picture-gallery,  con- 
taining tho  worlcs  of  Dutch  living  artists. 
This  elegant  mansion  was  bnilt  by  a  bank- 
er of  Haarlem  named  Hope,  and  sold  by 
him  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  for  a  res- 
idence for  his  brother  Louis.  It  now  be- 
longs to  the  King  of  Holland.  The  nei^- 
borhood  round  Haarlem  is  beautifully  laid 
out  in  plantations  and  public  walka,  and 
sprinkled  with  lovely  villas.  The  famous 
engines  that  pnmped  out  the  Lake  of  Haar- 
lem, nearly  1,000,000,000  tuns  of  water, 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  By  means  of  this 
stupendous  undertalung,  50,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  redeemed  and  made  pro- 
ductive. The  appearance  of  the  coonti^', 
as  we  approach  Amsterdam,  is  veiy  in- 
teresting, oanseways,  canals,  sluices,  and 
wind-mills  in  every  direction* 

Amtterdam^  derived  from  to  ''  dam**  the 
river  "Amstel,*'  which  runs  through  the 
city,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  eqiuil 
portions.  This  commercial  capital  of  Hol- 
land, and  one  of  the  most  wonderfiU  in  Eu- 
rope, contains  280,000  inhabitants.  Flrin- 
cipai  hotels  are  //.  AmM^  a  new  and  mag- 
nificent house,admirably  managed  by  Robt. 
Wildhack ;  there  is  a  telegraph  ofiice  in  the 
house^  and  stables  attached ;  H,  dea  Pcys- 
Bat,  a  finely-conducted  hotel,  and  Brads' $ 
Doelen  Hottl:  the  latter  has  been  used  as 
a  hotel  for  250  years.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  there  are  fine,  spacious 
baths  connected  witli  it. 

The  city,  nearly  crescent-shaped,  has  had 
its  ramparts  planted  with  trees  and  convert- 
ed into  boulevards,  the  inhabitants  trustr 
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ing  their  safety  to  the  facility  for  inun- 
dAtins  the  surroimding  country.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Amstel,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  the  streets  and  canals  are  very  irreg- 
nlar ;  but  running  parallel  with  the  walls 
are  four  canals,  and  streets  not  easily 
matched  in  any  other  city  in  Europe,  either 
for  their  length,  width,  or  elegance  of  their 
bidkliiigs.  They  are  called  Prinoen  Gracht, 
Keyser  Gracht,  Heeron  Gracht,  and  Singel 
Gracht.  These  are  so  intersected  with 
other  canals  that  they  divide  the  city  into 
90  islands,  which  are  crossed  by  nearly  SOO 
bridges,  paiHy  wood  and  partly  stone.  The 
principal  streets  are  about  two  miles  long. 
The  bouseB  are  nearly  all  of  brick,  large 
and  well  bmlt  The  whole  city,  however, 
wharves,  streets,  houses,  and  canals,  is 
built  on  piles  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
Booths  of  the  canal  which  open  into  the 
River  T  (pronounced  eye),  and  also  that 
•f  the  River  Amstel,  are  pnfvided  with 
s^ong  fioodogatea,  and  a  dike  is  erected 
upon  the  side  of  the  town  nearest  the  sea 
to  guard  against  the  chance  of  inundations. 
The  harlMir  is  secure  and  spacious,  and  the 
kigeat  ships  come  close  up  to  the  quays 
and  warehouses. 

The  Boyd  Pidace  is  the  finest  building 
in  the  city,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  noblest 
to  be  any  where  met  with :  it  stands  in  an 
open  square  or  space  called  the  damm. 
This  fine  structure,  regarded  by  the  Dutch 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  erect- 
ed on  a  fbundation  of  over  13,000  piles :  it 
is  282  feet  in  length,  285  in  depth,  and  116 
high,  exclusive  of  the  cupola,  which  is  41 
feet  higiier,  and  from  the  top  of  which 
there  is  an  excellent  view  of  this  most  sin- 
gular city.  The  palace  is  richly  adorned 
with  pillars  and  various  workiB  of  art. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  Bonaparte  it  be- 
came hia  palace.  It  was  buUt  between  tho 
years  1648  and  1666.  It  contains  one  largo 
hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  used  for 
a  ballroom,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe :  it  is  125  feet  long  by  55 
ieet  wide,  and  is  lined  with  white  Italian 
marble.  The  palace  contains  many  splen- 
did paintings :  one  of  the  most  attractive 
b  Van  Speyk  blowing  up  his  ship  sooner 
than  yield  to  the  Belgians. 

The  Museitm,  containing  an  excellent 
collection  of  about  500  pictures,  including 
several  masterpieces,  principally  of  tlie 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  is  open  to  the 


public  on  Thursdaj's  and  Fridays ;  on  otii^ 
er  days  1  gilder  admission  fee  is  charged. 
Catalogues  containing  fac-similes  of  tho 
different  painters'  aut<^raphs  are  for  sale, 
price  1^  gilder.  This  catalogue  also  gives 
yon  the  original  cost  of  most  of  the  pic- 
tures, also  the  cost  to  place  them  in  this 
gallery.  One  of  the  best  pictures  here,  al- 
though one  of  the  smallest,  is  Gerard  Dow's 
Evening  School :  the  effect  of  several  can- 
dles is  magnificently  rendered.  Tho  pic- 
ture is  about  14  by  20  inches :  it  cost,  in 
1766,  $800 ;  in  1808,  when  purchased  for 
the  Museum,  it  cost  $8700.  The  great 
lion  of  the  gallery  is  considered  tho  Ban- 
quet of  the  Civil  Guard.  This  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  Van  der  Heist  represents  a  banquet  of 
the  Garde  Bourffeoise,  which  took  place  Juno 
18,  1648,  in  the  grand  Salle  du  St.  Loris 
Docle  in  the  Singel  at  Amsterdam,  to  cel- 
ebrate the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Muns- 
ter.  The  25  figures  which  compose  this 
picture  are  all  portraits.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds says :  "  Of  this  picture  I  had  heard 
great  commendations ;  but  it  as  far  exceed- 
ed my  expectation  as  that  of  Rembrandt, 
the  Night  Watch,  fell  below  it."  Rem- 
brandt's **La  Ronde  de  Nnit,"  as  well  as 
his  "Five  Masters  of  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany," are  considered  remarkable  works, 
notwithstanding  Sir  Joshua's  opinion.  Tc- 
niers'  Body-Guard,  Temptation  of  St.  An- 
thony, and  Hour  of  Repose,  are  all  excel- 
lent works.  The  Nete  Church  contains 
some  fine  monuments,  particulariy  one 
erected  in  honor  of  tho  brave  Admiral  Do 
Ruyter.  The  Old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
has  some  of  the  finest  painted  windows  in 
Europe. 

Amsterdam  is  fhmous  for  the  number  of 
its  charitable  institutions:  thero  are  over 
twenty  of  diflferent  descriptions  in  the  city. 
You  never  see  a  man;  woman,  or  child  in 
the  street  covered  with  rags,  and  a  case 
of  drunkenness  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

To  obviate  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  navigating  the  shallow  water  of  tho 
Zuyder«Zee,  a  ship-canal  has  been  con- 
structed fh>m  Amsterdam  to  the  Holder,  a 
distance  of  60}  miles,  and  at  an  expense 
of  about  $5,000,000.  This  magnificent 
work  is  20  feet  deep,  and  sufficiently  wido 
for  two  large  ships  to  pass  each  other. 
Tho  dues  arc  moderate,  and  it  has  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  Amsterdam. 

There  are  three  theatres  in  Amsterdam, 
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which  aro  opened  alternately  every  night 
in  the  weelc,  Sundays  excepted.  The 
perfonnances  arc  in  Dutch,  Italian,  and 
French.  There  are  also  two  smaller  ones, 
where  smoking  is  allowed,  with  concerts 
at  Frascati's.  An  English  writer  says 
the  Dutch  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Chinese;  like  that  industrioos  and 
economical  race,  they  keep  their  hogs, 
their  ducks,  and  other  domestic  animals 
constantly  on  board  their  vessels.  Their 
cabins  display  the  same  neatness  as  the 
parlors  of  their  countrymen  on  shore.  The 
women  employ  themselves  in  all  the  do- 
mestic offices,  and  are  assiduous  in  embel- 
lishing their  little  sitting-rooms  with  the 
labors  of  the  needle ;  and  many  of  them 
have  little  gardens  of  tnlips,  hyacinths, 
anemones,  and  various  other  flowers.  Some 
of  these  vessels  are  of  great  length,  but 
generally  narrow,  suitable  to  the  canals 
and  sluices  of  the  town?. 

Ship-building  \»  carried  en  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  Amsterdam.  There  are  also  man- 
ufactures of  linen,  cotton,  silk,  with  dis- 
tilleries and  breweries,  tanneries  and  to- 
bacco manufactories.  The  art  of  cutting 
diamonds  and  other  stones  for  the  lapida- 
ries has  here  attained  a  great  perfection. 
The  factories  or  diamond-mills  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews.  If  yon  are  not  a 
dealer  in  diamonds,  yon  can  obtain  per- 
mission to  witness  the  process  of  cutting 
and  polishing  the  stones.  The  mills  are 
worked  by  steam-engines ;  the  machinery,- 
acting  on  metal  plates,  causes  them  to  re- 
volve with  fearful  rapidity.  On  these 
plates  pulverized  diamond  is  laid,  llie 
diamond  to  be  polished  is  then  placed  on  a 
cap  of  amalj^amizcd  zinc  and  quicksilver, 
and  pressed  on  the  plates.  Diamond  dust 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  cut  diamond. 
When  a  diamond  is  to  be  cuf,  the  diamond 
dust  is  put  on  a  very  fine  wire,  and  drawn 
rapidly  backward  and  forward.  Hence 
the  origin  of  '*  diamond  cut  diamond." 
The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp  mo- 
nopolize nearljr  the  whole  of  this  trade. 
The  refineries  of  smalt  and  borax  are  pe- 
culiar to  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
factures of  vermilion  and  rouge.  Steam- 
ers leave  for  Hamburg  every  five  days ; 
also  to  London,  Hull,  St.  Petersburg,  Stock- 
holm, and  Marseilles. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  see  the 
town  of  Brnrk,  about  6  miles  east  of  Am- 
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sterdam.  You  take  the  steam  ferry-boat 
to  Waterland,  and  a  carriage  from  there  to 
the  village.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  land- 
ed proprietors  or  retired  merchants,  but 
more  celebrated  for  the  extreme  cleanli- 
ness of  its  houses  and  streets,  the  attention 
to  which  has  been  carried  to  an  abswd  and 
ridicnlons  excess.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  wood,  painted  white  and  green;  the 
fronts  of  many  of  them  are  painted  in  va* 
nous  colors ;  the  rooft  are  of  polished  tile, 
and  the  narrow  streets  are  paved  with 
brick,  or  little  stones  set  in  patterns.  Car- 
riages can  not  enter  the  town;  you  can 
not  even  ride  your  horse  through  it,  but 
must  lead  him  or  leave  him  outside.  The 
natives  are  xery  much  like  the  Turks: 
they  take  off  their  shoes  before  entering 
their  houses,  and  walk  in  slippers  or  in 
their  stockings.  Even  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, when  he  visited  Broek,  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  this  custom. 

JSaardam. — Steamers  leave  Amsterdam 
every  two  hours  for  Saardam  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  This  town  is  remarkable  for 
two  things — containing  the  cottage  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  lived  while  learning  the 
trade  of  a  shipwright,  and  the  immense 
number  of  its  wind-mills.  Peter  the  Great, 
founder  of  the  modem  dynasty  of  Russia, 
visited  Holland  in  order  to  learn  the  art 
of  ship-building,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  instruct  his  subjecta.  He  was  troubled 
so  much  by  the  crowd  of  gazers  who  as- 
sembled to  see  him  work,  that  be  left  the 
employ  of  Mynheer  Calf,  in  whose  yard  he 
worked,  and  entered  the  dock-ynrd  of  the 
East  Indian  Company  in  Amsterdam,  that 
being  inclosed  by  walls.  He  subsequent- 
ly worked  in  the  dock-yards  of  Deptford, 
England.  The  cottage  watf  purchased  by 
the  late  Queen  of  Holland,  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  it  inclosed 
with  shutters.  Every  portion  of  it  is  cov- 
ered with  the  names  of  visitors,  even  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  caused  a  tablet 
to  be  placed  over  the  mantle-piece  with 
the  inscription,  **  Nothing  too  small  for  a 
great  man."  Saardam  contains  about 
11,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  Greenock  of 
Amsterdam,  and  splendid  fish  dinners  may 
be  ^ot  at  the  Otter  Hotel.  Its  distanco 
from  Amsterdam  is  9  miles ;  time  by  steam- 
er, 1  hour.  Many  of  the  400  wind-mills  al 
this  place  are  kept  continually  grinding  a 
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Tolcanic  tufa,  which,  when  mixed  with 
limej  makes  terrass,  which  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  becoming  harder  when 
submerged  in  water;  consequently,  veiy 
Taluable  to  the  Dutch  in  the  construction 
of  their  locks  and  dikes. 

From  Amderdam  to  Oberhauten  ly 
UtrcfAtf  and  Arnhdm,  and  £mme0chj  di»* 
tftnce  112  miles.  Fare,  first  claas,  8  g.  80 
c. ;  time,  4  h.  30  m.  by  express. 

Tho  ride  to  Utrecht  is  very  pleasant; 
the  neat  farm-houses,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens blooming  with  flowers,  the  canala  and 
rich  green  fields,  the  villas  and  summer- 
bouses  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, the  whole  quiet,  soft,  and  subdued, 
create  an  impression  never  to  be  effaced. 

Utrecht  contains  49,000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels are  Pay-Bat,  H.  Beltevue,  and  If,  Katlul 
Van  Antteerpen.  It  is  a  well-built  and 
agreeable  city,  and  carries  on  considerable 
trade  by  means  of  rivers  and  canals.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  several  important 
ereats  in  history.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
belonged  to  the  warlike  bishops,  who  de- 
rived their  title  from  its  name.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Rhine,  which  is  here  reduced 
to  a  very  insignificant  stream,  the  larger 
portion  of  its  waters  passing  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Mouse.  The  principal  'objects 
of  attraction  in  the  city  are  the  Cathedral, 
the  tower  of  which  stands  on  one  side  and 
the  church  on  the  other ;  the  nave  of  the 
drarch  was  carried  off  by  a  storm  in  1674. 
The  tower  is  320  feet  high,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  of 
Holland  may  bo  had.  The  sexton  and  his 
family  live  half  way  up  this  steeple,  and 
all  hia  children  were  bom  there  1  The 
church  contains  several  fine  monuments. 
The  JfifU,  UmvtrtUy,  and  Miueum  are  the 
remaining  attractions.  Tho  University 
contains  nearly  500  students,  and  has  a 
fine  collection  of  minerals.  The  ramparts 
have  been  formed  into  a  boulevard  and 
planted  with  trees ;  that  on  the  side  of  the 
canal  forms  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
Iffiiibaan  is  a  beautiftil  avenue  of  lime- 
trees  half  a  mile  in  length  and  ei^ht  rows 
daep.  They  were  so  very  beautiful  that 
when  Lonis  XIY.  was  ravaging  the  coun- 
try, he  gave  an  express  order  that  they 
sboald  be  spared.  The^ouse  in  which 
the  famous  treaty  of  1713  was  signed, 
which  i^avo  peace  to  Europe,  has  been 
pifDed  down ;  the  treaty  of  1579,  which 
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separated  Holland  from  Spain,  was  signed 
in  the  University. 

The  first  bishop  of  Utrecht,  St.  Willi- 
brord,  was  an  Englishman,  who  left  Eng- 
land in  the  seventh  century  to  convert  the 
heathen.  The  Pope  ordained  him  bishop, 
and  Charles  Martel  presented  him  with 
the  castle  of  Utrecht  as  a  residence.  The 
museum  of  agricultural  implements  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  Louis  Bonaparte. 
Utrecht  has  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
large  manufactures  of  woolen,  silk,  and  lin- 
en fabrics.  It  has  more  spacious  squares 
and  fewer  canals  than  most  Dutch  towns. 
It  is  the  birthphice  of  Pope  Adrian  VI. 
The  gates  of  the  city  close  at  9  o*clock,  but 
a  small  fee  will  open  them  at  any  hour. 

About  six  mUes  from  Utrecht  is  a  Mo- 
ravian colony,  well  worth  a  visit.  Near  it 
is  the  celebrated  mound  erected  by  80,000 
men  under  Marshal  Grammont,  in  memory 
of  the  day  on  which  Bonaparte  was  crown- 
ed emperor.  The  whole  army  were  thirty- 
two  days  in  raising  it. 

Amheim  contains  18,000  inhabitants. 
Hotels  are  If,  Behidere,  H.  da  Pays-Bas, 
Golden  Eeigle,  The  Sun,  and  Boar's  Head. 
This  town  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Rhine, 
and  is  the  chief  place  in  Guelderland ;  it 
contains  nothing  of  importance  to  detain 
the  traveler,  although  its  suburbs  are  very 
beautiful.  Most  travelers  start  here  in 
steamers  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Rhine, 
but  we  intend  to  come  down  the  Rhine. 
If  your  time  should  be  limited,  and  you  do 
not  wish  to  go  Harther  east,  this  is  the  best 
place  to  take  a  steamer  to  make  the  ascent. 
(See  return  route  for  description  of  tho 
cities  on  the  Rhine.) 

We  now  arrive  at  the  first  Prussian  town : 
Emmerich,  containing  a  population  of  5000 
souls,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  consid- 
erable of  a  garrison.  Baggage  is  here 
examined.  J/otel  Royal,  near  the  station. 
Nothing  of  interest  to  be  seen. 

From  JEmmerich  to  D&ttddorf,  about  2\ 
hours. 

Dusseldorf (Stat) Hotels:  BreidenbatAer 
Hof,  excellent,  and  the  worthy  host,  Mr. 
Capellan,  is  ever  alive  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  his  visitors ;  Hotel  Domhardt,  f)rei 
Bachskronen  (Three  Imperial'  Crowns). 
These  are  in  the  city — Europaischer  Uof, 
very  excellent,  and  Prvnz  von  Pnusen,  near 
the  Coin  and  Mindon  Railway. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  (here 
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about  1200  feet  broad,  and  traversed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats),  at  the  junction  of  the  small 
river  Dikssel,  ia  situated  the  city  of  DOssel- 
dorf,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Berg.  It  lias 
now  a  population  of  over  50,000,  which  is 
fast  increasing ;  many  new  and  handsome 
residences  being  in  oonrse  of  erection, 
squares  being  laid  out,  and  great  improve- 
ments taking  place  daily.  Dusseldorf, 
until  the  peace  of  Luneville,  was  a  fortified 
town,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  surround, 
ed  by  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  The 
Hof  Garteta,  in  which  is  situated  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prince  Hohenzollem,  cousin 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  abounds  with  beau- 
tifuUy-shaded  walks,  and  extends  from  the 
Grand  Allee  down  to  the  KMne,  and  is  the 
place  of  general  resort  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  famed  little  city,  which  contains  at 
present  nothing  wortiiy  of  notice  save  the  ' 
school  of  its  living  artists  (and  a  very  pop- 
ular school  it  is  among  American  art-lov- 
ers). They  occupy  the  palace  near  the 
Rhine  built  by  the  Elector  John  William, 
whose  bronze  equestrian  statue  stands  in 
the  market-place.  The  main  portion  of 
the  edifice  was  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  French  in  1794.  It  was  here, 
up  to  1805,  the  famous  collection  of  pic- 
tures— now  of  world-wide  celebritv,  and 
known  as  the  Munich  Gallery — were  to  be 
seen.  All  were  at  that  time  removed  save 
one  large  painting  of  inferior  quality, 
"  The  Ascension  of  theViiigin,"  said  to  be 
by  Rubens,  which  was  left  behind  with 
some  few  old  and  worthless  specimens  of  a 
bygone  age. 

There  is,  however,  a  most  remarkable 
collection  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters 
of  nearly  15,000  in  number,  including  sev- 
eral by  Raphael,  A.  Montagna,  Goido,  Bo- 
mano,  Domenichino,  Michael  Angelo,  Ti- 
tian, etc.,  etc. ;  also  about  380  water-color 
copies  of  the  most  remarkable  paintings  of 
the  Italian  school  from  the  fourth  centur}' 
by  Rantoul.  Below  this  gahery  is  the  pub- 
lic library. 

The  modern  school  of  DQsseldorf  artists, 

which  has,  most  curiously  enough,  risen 

up  since  the  removal  of  the  old  picture- 

gallery,  was  only  originated  in  1828,  under 
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the  direction  of  the  great  Cornelius  (a  na- 
tive of  the  town),  in  whose  studio  most  of 
the  distinguished  artists  of  this  school  first 
displayed  their  now  acknowledged  talents. 
The  artists  in  1860  purchased  the  celebra- 
ted r^idence  of  the  poet  Jacoby,  and  there 
establi^ed  their  dub,  known  as  the  *'  Mal- 
kastei^  (Painters*  box).  Strangers  can 
easily  procure  admission  thereto  by  intro- 
duction of  any  artist,  and  then  can  have 
the  proud  privilege  of  roaming  through  the 
gardens  where  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing 
(the  poet),  and  all  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  their  time  were  wont  to  congregate. 

In  the  Allee  Strasse  is  situated  Schulte*s 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  where  dally  new  pic- 
tures are  placed  on  exhibition  fresh  from 
the  easels  of  the  roost  distinguished  artists. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  painters  of 
this  school,  every  work  issuing  fh>m  their 
studios  is  placed  in  this  gallery,  if  only  for 
a  few  days,  it  is  the  lounge  for  the  more 
wealthy  class  of  residents  as  well  as  all 
passing  visitors,  and  here  we  often  meet 
the  principal  artists,  who  come  in  to  critidse 
or  praise  each  other *s  works.  Achenbacha, 
Sohn,  Hildebrandt,  Preyer,  Tiddeman, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  usually  to  be  found  there, 
watching  with  pride  the  growing  talents 
of  their  younger  brethren. 

Another  collection  of  good  pictures  can 
always  be  found  at  Gonzen's  (Hohe 
Strasse) ;  admission  f^ee. 

There  is  an  English  Church  service  on 
Sundays  at  the  German  Protestant  Tem- 
ple, Bei^er  Strasse,  at  11}  A.M. 

A  most  noteworthy  fact  is  the  establi^ 
ment  in  this  city  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mooren,  the  oculist,  who,  to  aid  the  poor, 
has  given  up  a  most  lucrative  practice  to 
take  the  management  of  the  Ophthalmic 
Institution  of  this  town.  Thousands  of 
cases  yearly  are  either  cured  or  their  suf- 
ferings alleviated  by  this  most  worthy  ben- 
efactor of  the  human  race.  Parties  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  flock  to  this  young 
man — from  China,  India,  Africa,  America, 
England — ^nay,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state 
from  whence  they  come  not;  and  though 
large  sums  are  frequently  offered  to  secure 
his  services,  yet  the  poor  are  the  first  to 
meet  attention  at  his  hands. 
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The  States  of  Gennany  extend  over  a 
hrge  nea  of  Central  Europe,  between  the 
Bftltie  Sea  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  on 
the  north  and  sooth,  frcm.  the  Netherlands 
and  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  on  the 
west,  to  the  borders  of  Poland,  Galicia, 
snd  Hungary  An  the  east.  These  distances 
smhrsoa  600  miles  in  the  direction  of  lati- 
tedOf  and  neariy  700  in  the  direction  of 
longitade^^and  the  total  area  which  they 
oomprshend  is  little  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mOlkm  of  square  miies. 

Within  this  extensive  rsnge  the  people 
■re  neariy  throughout  German,  and,  with 
sooie  minor  modifications,  the  language, 
customs,  usages,  and  manners  are  the  same. 
It  is  in  regard  to  religious  and  political  in- 
fltitations  that  the  chief  differences  are  to 
be  noted.  Sontliem  Germany  is  Catholic ; 
Nortfaeni  Germany  has  for  the  most  part 
embnicod  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Lntheran  or 
Ssfiirmed  Church.  The  former  exhibits 
ia  most  of  its  governments  the  forms  of 
sbflolate  monarchy,  while  the  latter  has 
msde  at  least  some  progress  toward  the 
development  of  tree  institutions. 

But,  although  the  Germans  are,  in  a  ge- 
ogmphical  sense,  one  people,  with  a  com- 
mon language,  and  although  their  writers 
are  fond  of  indolging  in  dreams  of  a  com- 
mon nationality,  Germany  is  by  no  means 
oiM  politically.  It  is  divided  into  not  less 
than  27  states  of  vsrions  sizes  and  popula- 
tkm,  and  in  which  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment prevail.  The  two  principal  of 
these  states  are  Austria  and  Prussia,  which 
embrace  three  fifths  of  the  entire  extent 
of  Germany.  The  whole  are  embraced  in 
tlie  following  table. 

These  diflRerent  states,  while  possessing 
many  characteristics  of  climate  and  natu- 
ral productions  in  common,  have,  at  least 
so  far  ss  the  larger  of  them  are  concerned, 
Mme  features  which  are  peculiar  to  each, 
which  will  be  noticed  as  we  pass  through 
their  various  countries. 

"For  nine  centuries  previous  to  1792 
Germany  formed  an  empire,  governed  by  a 
"overeign  elected  by  the  different  states. 
For  the  purpose  of  administration,  the  em- 
pire was  divided  into  ten  circles,  and  com- 
prised, besides  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 


Austria  (upper  and  low- 
er)   

Austria,  vith  her  dif- 
ferent provinces .... 

Pnuwia  (excladiog  her 
Polish  territories). . . 

Bavaria 

WQrtembuTg 

Baden  

Saxony*  

Mecklenburg  -  Scliwe- 
rin* 

Hesse- Darmstadt* 

Uolsteia  and  Lauen- 
burg* 

Oldenburg:* 

Brunswick* 

Saxo- Weimar* 

Saxe-Meiaingen* 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha* . . 

Mechlenburg-Strelits*. 

Baxe-AItenburg^ 

Waldeck* 

Keusa  (Younger)* 

Lippc-Detmold* 

Anhalt-Dessau* 

Schwarzb.-  RudoLitad  t* 

Schwarcburg  -  Sonders- 
hauscn* 

Llppe-Schaumberg*. . . 

Reuse  (Elder)* 

Hambuxg  (free  city)*. . 

Liibeck*  " 

Bremen*         ** 
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12,2C8 

883,000 

150,875 

20,028 

7,658 

5,913 

5,776 

4,845 
3,761 

3,720 

2,421 

1,531 

1,410 

«7l 

7t>0 

767 

510 

461 

448 

438 

1,017 

831 

327 
207 
144 
151 
127 
106 


2,173,000 

86,000,000 

23,500,543 
4,519,000 
1,743,000 
1,368,  f  100 
1,836,000 

534,000 
853,000 

537,000 
279,000 
869,000 
861,000 
16<},000 
150,000 
94,000 

l:i3,oo() 

58,000 

77,000 

108,000 

150,0(10 

68,000 

58,000 
81,000 
83,000 
188,000 
4T,(500 
78,000 


a? 


177 

160 

16T 
162 
227 
830 
317 

108 
287 

112 
115 
175 
183 
107 
187 
122 
86S 
125 
171 
246 
150 
205 

177 
140 

280 


The  States  marked  thus  * 
North  German  ConfoderaUoa 


belong  to  the 


the  Margravate  of  Hoiavia  and  the  Duchy 
of  Silesia.     Its  capital  was  Vienna. 

^'  The  Diet,  or  general  assembly  of  the 
empire,  which  was  composed  of  three  col- 
leges, was  convoked  by  the  emperor ;  he 
was  assisted  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs by  tile  Anlic  Council,  which  exercised 
the  Amotions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
empire.  The  conquests  of  the  French,  and 
the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  the  other 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to 
France,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
in  1806.  This  was  replaced  temporarily 
by  the  Confederation  if  ike  B&me,  which 
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had  for  its  object  matual  assistance  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  con- 
federate parties,  who  consisted  of  the  ktni; 
of  Bavaria  and  WOrtemburg  and  several 
petty  sovereigns.  The  Confisderation  was 
established  at  Paris  12th  of  Jul3%  1806, 
under  the  protection  of  Napoleon.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  fh>m  time  to  time  considerably 
aogmented  till  its  dissolution  in  1818. 

"  In  1816,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  estab- 
lished the  Germanie  Confederoticn,  com- 
posed of  all  the  states  of  Germany,  who 
formed  an  alliance  to  secure  the  integrity 
of  their  laws  and  their  respective  territo- 
ries, and  to  maintain  the  peace  and  order 
of  Uie  whole.  The  different  states  con- 
tributed to  the  military  force  in  proportion 
to  their  population.  The  Confederation 
was  represented  by  an  assembly  called  the 
Diel^  composed  of  deputies  from  the  differ- 
ent states,  the  seat  of  which  was  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  This  state  of  matters 
continued  until  lftl8,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  replace  the  German  Diet  by 
a  representative  Parliament,  to  meet  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Such  a  body,  com- 
posed of  600  representatives,  did  meet  at 
Frankfort,  March  30,  and  drew  up  a  plan 
of  representation,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  first  German  National  Assembly  was 
elected,  and  met  likewise  at  Frankfort, 
May  18, 1848. 

'*This  Assembly  elected  Archduke  John 
of  Austria  to  be  lord  lieutenant  or  regent 
(Jlkchnenoeaer)  of  this  newly-constituted 
German  Empire.  The  same  prince  was 
in  like  manner  elected  regent  by  the  Diet, 
when  sitting  in  Frankfort,  and  with  this 
transaction  the  existence  of  the  Diet  may 
be  said  to  have,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
virtually  terminated. 

**  The  newly-constituted  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  constitution  for  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  which,  however,  after  being 
passed,  was  not  recognized  by  the  several 
important  states.  Discussion  ensued ;  and 
on  May  80, 1849,  the  Assembly  resolved  to 
transfer  its  place  of  meeting  to  Stuttgart. 

**  But  this  resolution  not  being  acqui- 
esced In  by  the  government,  it  resolved  to 
remain  at  Frankfort,  while  a  large  body  of 
the  memliers  withdrew  to  Stuttgart,  where 
the  so-called  German  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned for  June  6th.  This  was  the  final 
death-blow  to  that  assembly,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  destined  to  play  so  important 
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I  a  part  in  German  history.  Subsequently 
'  to  this  period  Prussia  endeavored  to  fbnn  a 
I  confederation,  ^ith  herself  at  the  head  of  it 
This  plan  was  opposed  by  several  states, 
including  Austria,  which  last,  proceeding 
to  act  on  the  old  lav  of  the  Conledeni^ 
tion,  by  which,  since  1816,  the  Diet  of  Ger- 
man States  had  been  annually  assembled 
at  Frankfort,  convoked  the  Diet,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Prussia. 
With  the  exception  of  Prussia  and  Olden- 
burg, all  the  states  obeyed  the  summans. 

'^Subeequantly  to  this  period,  tiie  pre- 
tensions of  Prussia  to  f<Min  and  ]^ead  a  aepr 
arate  confederation  nearly  involTsd  Gat- 
many  in  a  general  war,  which  was,  howev- 
er, happily  prevented.  Meetings  between 
the  miniBtera  of  Prussia  and  Austria  took 
place,  and  diflferences  were  so  far  arranged 
that  these  two  leading  powers,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  states,  united  in 
attempting  to  re-oonstitute  the  German 
Confederation,  which  was  finally  accom- 
plished, and  the  Assembly  met  at  Frank- 
fort May  80th,  1861." 

The  startling  events  of  1866  are  so  re- 
cent, and  the  affairs  of  Germany  so  unset- 
tled, that  for  the  present  we  refrain  fh>m 
stating  the  actual  condition  of  things, 
hoping  before  our  edition  of  1869  goes  to 
press  matters  wUl  be  so  arranged  that  we 
can  state  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
the  political  status  of  this  country. 
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7%e  German  Cuitowu  League.  —  Until 
lately  every  different  state  in  Germany 
had  its  own  cnfitom-hoiiBes,  its  own  tariff 
and  revenae  laws,  which  frequently  dif> 
fered  very  widely  from  those  of  its  ndgh- 
bors.  Each  petty  state  endeavored  to  pro- 
ciire  a  revenue  for  itself,  or  to  advance  its 
own  industry  by  taxing  or  prohibiting  the 
productions  of  those  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, and  custom's  officers  and  lines  of 
costom-houses  were  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  being  reciprocal  and  depen- 
dent. Now,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  this  immense  country,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  freedom  of  commerce.  A 
eommodity,  whether  for  consumption  or 
tnmsit,  that  has  once  passed  the  frontier 
of  the  League,  may  be  subsequently  con- 
veyed without  let  or  hinderanoe  through- 
out its  whole  extent. 

The  duties  are  received  into  a  common 
treasury,  and  are  apportioned  according  to 
the  popiUation  of  each  of  the  allied  states. 

Throughout  Germany  thirty  pounds  of 
baggage  is  allowed  free  of  expense;  all 
above  that  is  charged.  If  you  have  much 
heavy  baggage,  make  arrangements  to 
■end  it  ahead,  as  very  often  the  director 
will  not  allow  over  fifty  pounds  in  case 
the  baggage  car  is  full. 


PRUSSIA. 

Money, — ^Accounts  are  kept  in  Prussia 
in  tfaialers  and  silver  groschens.  80  silver 
groschen=l  thaler.  1  thaler =78  cents 
U.  S.  In  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  1  tha- 
ler =24  good  groschens.  The  silver  coins 
are  marked  8  einen  thaler =^  thaler =24}  c.^ 
U.  S. ;  J  thaler =12i  c.  U.  S. ;  ^  thaler = 
«i  c.  U.  8.;  ^  thaler =3  c.  U.  S. ;  and  1 
silver  groschen.  Prussian  gold  coins  are, 
double  Friedrichi  cTOr^  marked  10  thaler = 
^  40  U.  S.;  single  Friedndu  d^Or,  mark- 
ed 5  thaler =$4  20  U.S.;  half  Friedricht 
d'Or,  marked  2}  thaler=t2  10  U.  S.  The 
copper  coins  are,  3,  2,  8,  4  pfennings;  12 
pfennings =1  silver  groschen.  Decline 
taking  paper  money. 

The  traveler  will  notice  that  the  gold 
coin  is  marked  at  a  less  figure  than  it  act- 
ually passes  for.  For  instance,  ten-thaler 
pieces  pass  for  11  thalers  and  10  silver  gros- 
chen. We  have,  however,  given  its  actual 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  U.  S.  currency. 

There  is  a  police  regulation  throughout 
Germany  compelling  the  proprietor  of  ev- 
er}' hotel  to  hang  up  in  each  apartment  of 
his  house  a  regulated  tariff,  with  all  the 
charges  for  rooms,  meals,  servants,  com- 
missaires,  or  valett  de  place.  If  it  is  not 
hung  up,  you  may  insist  on  seeing  it. 
The  rates  are  examined  periodically  by  a 
proper  oflicer  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  when  he  thinks  a  charge  too 
exorbitant  he  has  it  reduced.  The  aver- 
age prices  are :  bedroom,  1st  floor,  60  c. ; 
2d  floor,  87i  c.  Table  d'hote,  60  c ;  break- 
last,  with  beefsteak,  hread,  butter,  coffee 
or  tea,  86  c. ;  valet  de  place,  50  c.  per  day. 

From  Emmerich  to  (^erkatuen  Station, 
distance  88  miles.  At  this  station  we 
change  cars,  taking  the  train  coming  di- 
rect from  Cologne  to  Berlin,  via  Minden, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Magdeburg. 

From  Oberhaxaen  to  Mindenj  distance 
118  miles.  Time,  7  hours.  Fare,  1st  class, 
Cth.9s.g.=e4  66U.S. 

Minden,  a  strongly-fortified  town  on  the 
River  Weser,  contains  16,000  inhabitants. 
Hotels,  Eitenbahn  QagOuif  and  Stadi  Lon- 
don, The  new  barracks  and  cathedral  are 
its  principal  buUdings.  The  last  has  some 
very  pretty  windows.  The  fortifications 
were  blown  up  by  Frederick  the  Great  at 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  but  have 
since  been  rebuilt.  A  little  north  of  the 
town  lies  the  field  where  the  battle  of  Min- 
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den  was  fougbt  in  1769,  whero  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick  defeated  the  French. 
The  TVeser  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone 
brid^  60O  feet  long,  one  of  the  arches  of 
which  was  blown  up  by  the  French  in 
1813.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  hero 
of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  the  trav- 
eler. Ton  change  cars  at  this  station,  and 
have  time  for  refreshments.  There  is  a 
small  steamer  on  the  Weser  which  plies 
between  Minden  and  Bremen,  to  which  an 
excnrsion  might  be  made. 

.Sremea.— Population  76,000.  Hotels, 
n.  de  r  Europe,  H.  Lindenhof,  and  H,  8tadt 
Frankfort,  Bremen  is  an  independent  and 
free  city,  and  only  second  to  Hamburg  as 
a  seat  of  German  commerce.  The  greater 
number  of  German  emigrants  for  America 
embark  at  this  port.  It  is  built  on  both 
banks  of  the  Weser,  about  40  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  fortifications 
of  the  city  having  been  destroyed,  the 
grounds  on  which  they  stood  have  been 
laid  out  as  public  gardens,  with  rivulets 
and  sheltered  walks.  It  has  considera- 
ble manufactures,  among  the  principal  of 
which  are  those  of  snuff  and  cigars — ^the 
latter  are  the  largest  in  the  world — besides 
numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  linen 
and  woolen  factories,  sugar  refineries,  tan- 
neries, soap  and  oil  works.  It  exports 
large  quantities  of  linen  and  woolen  goods, 
provisions,  and  grain.  The  literature  of 
Bremen  renders  her  the  principal  empori- 
um of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and 
other  countries  traversed  by  the  "Weser, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  has  a  large 
and  increasing  trade.  The  city  is  govern- 
ed by  a  senate,  called  Die  WUthfiU  (*»Tho 
Wisdom").  The  principal  buildings  are, 
the  Cathedral,  built  in  1160;  the  Church 
of  St.  Ausgarius,  with  a  spire  325  feet  in 
height;  the  new  town  hall,  formerly  tho 
archiepiscopal  palace,  a  building  of  the 
same  elaborate  character  as  the  town  halls 
of  Bruges  and  other  cities  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Beneath  the  old  town  hall,  built 
in  1405,  are  the  famous  wine-cellars,  con- 
taining vats  filled  with  hock,  said  to  be 
over  100  years  old.  In  one  compartment 
of  this  cellar  are  some  casks  called  **Rose 
and  the  12  Apostles ! "  It  is  said  the  hock 
contained  in  them  is  150  years  old,  and  was 
formerly  sold  for  two  dollars  a  plass !  Ves- 
sels of  large  size  stop  at  Bremerhaven,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Those  drawing 
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Id  or  14  feet  of  water  ascend  as  for  as 
Yegesack,  13  miles  below  Bremen,  and 
those  not  drawing  more  than  seven  feet 
come  up  to  the  city.  Steamers  leave  ev- 
ery other  week  for  New  York.  Faro  $100. 
From  Bremen  to  Hull,  every  Tuesday; 
from  Bremen  to  London,  every  Monday 
and  Thursday.     Fare  $10. 

From  Minden  to  Jlanover,  distance  40 
miles.     Fare  52  silver  groschen8==$l  27. 

KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  occupies  a 
large  part  of  northwestern  Germany.  Its 
northern  lionndary  is  the  North  Sea;  on 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian  do- 
minions ;  on  the  east  by  Ptussia  and  Uio 
course  of  tho  River  Elbe,  which  divides  it 
from  Mecldenburg  and  Holstein;  and  on 
the  west  by  Holland.  A  small  detached 
portion  of  Hanover  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  little  territory 
of  Brunswick.  In  the  detached  part  of 
Hanover,  to  tho  southeast,  is  the  metallif> 
erous  group  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  their 
highest  ^ramit,  the  Brocken,  fitmons  f<^ 
its  spectral  appearances>-a  gigantic  repro- 
duction of  the  figures  of  the  spectator  and 
of  surrounding  objects  npon  the  white  veil 
of  mist  which  envelops  the  mountain  at 
earlv  dawn. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  formed  out 
of  the  duchies  formerly  possessed  by  sev- 
eral families  of  the  junior  branch  of  tho 
house  of  Brunswick.  The  reigning  family 
derives  its  origin  from  the  union  of  the 
Marquis  d'Este,  in  the  llth  century,  with 
a  wealthy  princess  of  Bavaria,  the  issuo 
of  which  received  the  surname  of  Guelph 
from  his  maternal  ancestors,  and  inherited 
the  dukedom  of  Bavaria.  Henry  the  Prond, 
third  in  descent  from  him  lost  mentioned, 
married  Gertrude,  tho  ruling  princess  of 
Brunswick.  Their  son,  well  known  in  the 
history  of  tho  Crusades  as  Henry  the  Lion 
(bom  1129),  was  the  first  Guelph  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  king  of  England,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage both  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and 
I^unebur^  are  descended.  The  Reformation 
numbered  the  princes  of  Brunswick  among 
its  most  zealous  supporters,  and  their  sub- 
jects, during  the  thirty  years*  war,  warmly 
seconded  tlieir  anti-pipal  efforts.  Ernest  of 
Zell,  tho  reigning  duke,  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at  the  Diet 
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of  Worms.  His  endeavois  to  improve  tho 
people,  by  establishing  clerical  and  gener- 
al schools,  when  learning  was  esteemed 
only  by  the  few,  show  him  to  be  a  man  of 
enlightened  views.  His  grandson,  £mest 
Aogiutns,  married  Sophia,  granddaoghter 
of  James  I.  of  England  (by  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  Elector-Palatine), 
and  OQ  this  maniage  was  founded  the  claim 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick to  the  English  crown,  acknowledged 
by  Parliament  in  1701.  George  Louis  was 
itaae  of  this  marriage,  and  became  King 
of  Enghmd  in  1714,  ftom  which  time  till 
1837,  at  the  death  of  William  lY.,  both 
England  and  Hanover  have  had  tho  same 
sovereign.  The  Salic  law,  which  is  in 
force  in  Hanover,  by  which  liie  crown  does 
not  pass  in  the  female  line,  then  conferred 
the  Hanoverian  crown  on  Ernest,  duke  of 
Cnmberland,  fifth,  but  eldest  surviving  son 
of  George  III. 

In  1804  Prussia  took  possession  of  Han- 
over, but  coded  it  in  the  same  year  to 
the  French,  who  constituted  it  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  established  in 
1808  to  make  a  kingdom  for  Jerome  Bona- 
psite.  At  the  peace  of  1813,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  reclaimed  hb  rightful  do- 
mmions,  which  were  much  enlarged  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  treat}*-  of  Vienna, 
od  formed  into  a  kingdom,  the  capital  of 
which  is 

Hanooer,  sitoated  in  the  midst  of  a 
■ady  plain,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Leine, 
an  i^nent  of  the  Weser.  Population 
74,000.  Principal  hotela  are  H.  de  Etw 
»h  If.  de  Royale,  and  If.  de  VEurope. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  Hanover  of 
nnch  importance,  although  it  is  the  res- 
idence of  the  king.  The  old  town,  on  the 
n^t  bank  of  the  river,  has  crooked  and 
ittnow  streets,  and  is  poorly  built  and 
^ivty.  The  streets  of  the  new  town  are 
nme  regular,  and  lined  with  handsome 
IxmsM,  particularly  George  Street  and 
Frederick  Street,  opening  on  Waterloo 
PUt2,  which  serves  for  a  parade*gnmnd. 
It  18  adorned  with  a  handsome  monumental 
rakunda  of  Liebnitz,  the  philosopher  and 
mathematician.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
sqoiro  stands  the  Waterioo  column,  166 
feet  high,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Htnorerians  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wa^ 
terloo.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square 
stands  a  statue  of  General  Alten,  com- 


mander of  the  Hanoverian  legion  in  Spain. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  roy- 
al palace  or  Schhas,  of  ver}"  good  exterior, 
and  splendidly  fitted  up  within.  The  Rit- 
ter-Saal,  or  Knight's  Hall,  is  splendidly 
furnished,  and  contains  some  very  fine  por- 
traits. Amqpg  the  best  are  Napoleon, 
Wellington,  George  I,,  II.,  III.,  IV.  of 
England.  The  Reliquarium  contains  some 
very  curious  relics,  some  of  which  wero 
brought  from  Palestine  by  Henry  the  Lion. 
The  Opera-house  is  a  very  handsome  build- 
ing; also  the  Mint,  Arsenal,  and  viceroj^'s 
palace.  The  royal  stables,  where  the 
well-known  breed  of  black  and  cream-col- 
ored Hanoverian  horees  are  kept,  are  well 
worth  a  visit.  This  is  the  same  stock  that 
draws  the  state  carriage  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  The  Schhas  Kirche  is  one  of  tho 
handsomest  churches  in  the  city;  it  con- 
tains the  remains  of  the  Electress  Sophia 
and  her  son,  George  I.,  king  of  England. 
In  th»  picturo-galleiy  of  Bauroth  Hausman 
there  are  some  very  fine  pictures. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Hanover  is  Mount 
BrUHantj  the  king's  country  residence,  and 
formerly  the  seat  of  Count  Walmsden,  who 
enriched  it  with  a  gallery  of  very  fine  pic- 
tures. About  one  and  a  half  miles  distant 
is  the  old  palace  of  Herrenhausen,  the  fa- 
vorite residence  of  George  I.,  who  built  it 
for  his  mistress,  Countess  Platen.  It  is 
heavy  and  tasteless,  and  appears  to  be  go- 
ing to  decay.  The  gardens  are  laid  out 
in  the  old  French  style — straight  walks, 
lined  with  high  clipped  hedges. 

If  wishing  to  visit  Hamburg,  here  leave 
the  direct  road  passing  Celle  and  Luneburg. 

Cclle  is  a  beautiful  town,  noted  for  its 
inhabitants  speakinR  the  language  in  its 
greatest  purit}\  The  Handel  School  is 
highly  spoken  of,  as  is  its  principal,  Dr. 
Feidler. 

From  If  (mover  to  Brw^swick  is  37  miles. 

DUCHY  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

The  duchy  of  Brunswick  embraces  three 
detached  portions  of  moderate  size,  in- 
closed between  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
and  the  Prussian  dominions,  together  with 
several  pieces  of  much  smaller  extent. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  duchy  are  mostly 
desoended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Saxons,  and  the  low  Germtui  language  is 
universal  among  tho  villager?,  except  on 
the  Harz  Mountains,  where  the  mining 
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population  speak  high  CiermaD.  Pergonal 
courage  and  open-heartedness  are  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  Brunswickers. 
They  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  situated, 
in  point  of  comfort  and  village  economy, 
of  all  the  Germans,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  country  is  indicative  of  good  order 
and  prosperity.  It  is  one  of  the  best-gov- 
erned states  in  Europe.  The  public  debt 
is  less  than  one  million  of  dollars,  and  is 
being  rapidly  reduced. 

The  present  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Heniy  the  Lion,  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Welf,  who  held  the 
united  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  In 
their  rivalry  with  the  Swabian  house  of 
Hohenstaufen,  in  the  12th  century,  the  par- 
ty of  the  powerC^l  Welfs  was  stronger  in 
Italy  than  in  Germany,  and  the  jealousy 
entertained  of  their  power  in  the  former 
country  caused  all  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire to  unite  with  the  Emperor  Fiederick 
Barbarossa  in  humbling  them.  Heniy  the 
Lion,  having  refused  to  aid  that  emperor 
in  his  wars  with  the  free  Italian  cities  and 
the  Pope,  was  deprived,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Diet  in  1180,  of  both  his  duchies,  and  only 
left  the  possession  of  his  allodial  domains 
of  Brunswick  and  Lunebui^  (or  Hanover), 
v.-hich  were  subsequently  split  into  numer- 
ous branches,  but  merged  finally  into  the 
still  reigning  lines  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, which  is  the  elder  branch.  As  such 
the  crown  of  England  would  have  de- 
volved to  this  line,  which  claims  descent 
from  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  pn  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  house  of  Stuart,  had  not  the 
Duke  of  Lunebur^,  afterward  George  I., 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth, 
Countess  Palatine,  the  daughter  of  James 
I.  of  England,  procured  a  prior  claim  to 
the  younger  line. 

Treaties  of  mutual  inheritance  exist  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wiclc,  and  the  succession  only  passes  to  the 
female  side  when  legitimate  male  heirs  fail. 
The  intimate  family  connection  which  in 
the  last  century  subsisted  between  the 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  the  reigning  fam- 
ilies of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  engaged 
the  princes  of  Brunswick  in  political  alli- 
ances with  these  two  powers,  in  opposition 
to  France  and  occasionally  to  Austria.  The 
Prussian  army,  at  the  outset  of  the  disas- 
trous campaign  of  1806,  was  commanded 
by  the  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdinand 
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of  Brunswick,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Although  he  had  declared  his  duchy  neu- 
tral, and  no  Brunswick  troops  were  with 
the  Prussian  army,  yet  his  lands  were 
immediately  seised  by  the  conqueror,  and 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. His  youngest  son,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, after  the  death  of  his  eldest,  and  the 
abdication  of  his  second  brother,  the  aole 
remaining  heir,  served  some  time  in  tiie 
Prussian,  and  afterward  in  tiie  Austfian 
anny.  In  1909  this  adventorons  prince 
raised  a  small  corps,  and  attempted,  in  co- 
operation with  the  grand  Austrian  army, 
to  excite  a  diversion  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  but,  finding  his  cause  ruined  by  the 
victory  of  the  Fkench  at  Wagram,  he  crosa- 
ed  the  whole  of  Germany  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  not  exceeding  2000  men,  and 
marched  from  the  Bohemian  frontier  to 
the  sea-coast  near  Bremen.  Eluding  and 
alternately  fighting  the  various  French 
corps  which  crossed  his  passage,  with  equal 
good  fortune  and  braveiy  he  succeeded  in 
embarking  for  England,  where  his  troops 
joined  the  British  army,  with  permission 
to  retain  the  black  uniform  which  their 
bravery  had  rendered  celebrated,  and 
served  until  1814  in  the  Peninsula.  Hav- 
ing regained  his  dominions  under  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Freder- 
ick William  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troope 
while  maintaining  his  position  at  Quatre 
Bras,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  W^ater- 
loo.  In  the  German  Confederation  Bruns- 
wick has  the  thirteenth  voice  conjointly 
with  Nassau,  and  has  two  voices  in  the 
Plenum. 

Bruntvickf  capital  of  the  duchy,  con- 
tains 44,000  inhabitants.  Hotels  are  J7. 
d*  AnffUierrey  ff,  de  Prvsse,  and  Sckrieder, 
Henry  the  Lion  made  this  city  his  reu« 
dence  in  the  12th  century,  fortif^*ing  and 
adorning  it.  From  this  prince  the  present 
royal  family  of  England  are  descended. 
The  principal  objects  of  cariosity  to  be 
seen  axe  the  new  palace  otBeMdenueUon.' 
it  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Grave  Hofi 
which  was  burnt  by  the  mob  hi  1839.  It 
is  a  tasteAil  Greek  stmcture,  and  is  ele- 
gantly ftumished,  containing  many  very 
pretty  modem  pictures,  and  some  of  the 
old  masters.  The  exort)itant  fee  of  tteo 
doUart  is  charged  for  admission,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  it  The  Catkedred  of  St, 
bUme  waa  finished  by  Heniy  the  Uont 
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it  is  an  interesting  solid  stractore  in  the 
Byzantine  Grothic  style.  It  contains  the 
monoments  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  his  wife 
Matflda  (sister  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion). 
In  the  vaults  beneath  the  church  lie  the 
coffins  of  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
nand,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  and 
his  son,  Dnke  Frederick  William,  who  fell 
at  Quatre  Bras,  nobly  avenging  his  father's 
death.  Small  black  flags  (the  ctAor  of  his 
uniform),  presented  the  one  by  the  matrons, 
the  other  by  the  maidens  of  Brunswick, 
hang  above  Duke  Frederick's  coffin.  Close 
to  these  lies  the  coffin  of  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  unfortonate  queen  of  Greorge  IV., 
king  of  England.  The  church  contains 
nomerons  relics  brought  firom  the  East  by 
Henry  the  Lion,  his  own  statue,  the  high- 
priest's  servant's  ear,  the  bone  of  a  whale 
which  was  formerly  passed  off  as  one  of 
Goliath's  ribs,  and  various  other  articles. 
Hear  the  Cathedral  stands  a  large  bronze 
lion,  said  to  have  been  cast  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  brought  from  there  by  Henry 
the  lion,  who  placed  it  upon  a  pedestal  in 
front  of  his  palace,  on  the  site  of  which  a 
barrack  now  stands. 

7%e  MutewHj  also  near  the  Cathedral, 
contains  numerous  gems  of  painting  and 
fculptiire.  Among  the  former  there  is  a 
portrait  by  Baphael,  an  Adam  and  Eve  by 
Giorgione,  portruts  by  Rembrandt  and  Al- 
bert DOrer,  a  Marriage  Contract  and  a 
BCosical  Party  by  Steens,  a  Crucifixion  by 
Benvennto  Cellini.  Among  the  leading 
antiquities  there  is  a  stone  oarving  of  St. 
John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness  by  Al- 
bert DQrer;  Kosciusko's  cup,  carved  in 
prison ;  Luther's  ring,  the  sword  of  Duke 
Frederick  William,  and  the  uniform  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  The  museum  is  open 
daily  (Mondays  excepted)  fh>m  11  to  1; 
at  all  other  times  a  fee  of  2)  Prussian  dol- 
lars is  charged  for  a  party.  The  church 
of  8L  Andrae$,  with  its  steeples,  one  of 
which  is  820  feet  h^h,  containing  a  bronze 
font,  and  that  of  St.  CcUharine,  with  pnint- 
ings  by  Diebrich,  and  stained-glass  win- 
dows from  designs  by  Cranach  and  DOrer, 
aa  well  as  the  chnrdi  of  Si,  Martin,  in  the 
pointed  Gothic  style,  are  interesting  to 
lovers  ol  the  fine  arts. 

Bmnswick  contains  numerous  manuHus* 
tones  of  linen  and  woolen  stuff,  hardware, 
etc.,  with  many  excellent  schools  and  char- 
itable institutions.     The  city  has  a  very 


quaint  appearance,  with  innumerable  ga- 
bles, high-pitched  roofs,  and  overhanging 
stories,  one  above  the  other,  the  tops  of  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  streets 
often  making  close  approach  to  one  anoth- 
er. The  city  is  surrounded  with  pretty 
walks,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  former 
ramparts ;  here  the  citizens  have  erected  a 
cast-iron  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  the  two 
dukes  who  fell  at  Jena  and  Quatre  Bras : 
it  is  60  feet  high.  About  a  mile  from  the 
city  is  the  monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  patriot  Schill,  who  was  shot  by 
the  French.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
rising  against  the  French  in  1808,  was  un- 
succMsful,  captured,  and  shot,  with  many 
of  his  companions  in  arms.  The  body- 
guard  of  the  present  duke  wear  the  Fame 
uniform  that  distinguiBhed  the  Duke  Fred- 
erick William — -jet  black,  with  death's  head 
and  cross-bones.  Lessing,  the  celebrated 
German  author,  is  buried  in  the  Magm 
Kirchhof;  there  is  also  a  statue  erected  to 
his  memory  in  IKcUz  Jjesaing;  he  was  a  long 
time  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

From  Brunswick  to  Magddmrgy  distance 
63  miles.  Fare,  first  class,  85  s.  g.  =  $2  10 ; 
time,  2  h.  14  m. 

Prussian  Saxony  embraces  tho  middle 
course  of  the  Elbe,  with  some  diversified 
territories  to  the  west  of  that  river;  it 
includes  numerous  small  manufacturing 
towns,  besides  several  places  of  greater 
size  and  importance. 

Magdebwff,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
It  contains  56,000  inhabitants.  Hotels 
are  Enhensog  Stephan  and  ^cuU  Londoti, 
Its  citadel  is  built  on  an  island  in  the  Elbe, 
which  runs  through  the  town.  Magde- 
burg is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  cot- 
tons, woolens,  gloves,  lace,  porcelain,  and 
tobacco.  It  has  an  active  trade,  which  is 
facilitated  by  steam  packets  on  the  Elbe. 
The  town  is  very  ancient,  having  been  in 
existence  since  the  8th  centuxy.  It  suffer- 
ed much  during  the  religious  wars  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  most  of  all 
when  it  was  sacked  by  the  ferocious  Tilly, 
and  80,000  of  its  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  murdered  in  the  most  brutal 
manner.  It  resisted  the  Austrian  army 
under  Wallenstein  for  seven  months.  It 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  in 
1806,  and  also  in  1813. 

The  principal  and  perhaps  the  only  build- 
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ill  4  worthy  of  note  is  the  Dom4nrcke  or 
Cathedral,  and  that  is  truly  splendid.  The 
interior  is  magniiicent,  and  contains  many 
interesting  and  highly>finished  scolptnr- 
ed  monuments.  It  was  badly  used  b}'  the 
French,  who  turned  it  into  a  stable ;  it  has, 
however,  been  lately  restored  by  the  Pni»- 
sian  government  at  an  enormous  expense. 
The  principal  monuments  are  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Ernest:  it  is  in  bronze,  and  sur- 
rounded by  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles ; 
the  tombs  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  of 
his  queen  Editha ;  a  monument  of  Bake,  a 
canon  of  the  church,  who  saved  it  from  de- 
struction by  interceding  with  Tilly,  whose 
schoolfellow  he  was.  There  is  also  the 
monument  of  the  woman  of  Asseburg,  who 
was  buried  alive,  made  her  escape,  returned 
to  her  husband  the  night  after  her  burial, 
bad  several  children,  and  lived  nine  years 
after.  In  the  old  market,  opposite  the 
Rathhaus,  stands  the  equestrian  statues 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  and  his  two  queens : 
it  was  erected  in  979.  The  Reformer  Lu- 
ther went  to  school  in  Magdeburg,  and 
used  to  sing  from  door  to  door  to  earn  suf- 
ficient to  support  him.  The  fVench  Gen- 
eral Camot  is  buried  here :  ho  was  Minis- 
ter of  War  when  Napoleon  was  First  Con- 
sul, and  during  the  hundred  days  was  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior ;  he  wis  banished  ftom 
France  at  the  Restoration,  and  died  at  Mag* 
deburg  in  1821. 

From  Magdeburg  to  BerUn,  di8t««c<»  89 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  140  s.  <t.  ~  ^S  41 ; 
time,  B  h.  5  m. 


BERLIN. 

Berlin^  the  capital  of  Prussia,  contaifM 
580,000  inhabitants.  The  best  hotel  is  the 
Grand  Hold  de  Home,  It  is  a  new  and 
magniiicent  building,  containing  200  rooms 
and  saloons,  with  every  comfort  tliat  can 
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be  obtained  in  a  first-class  house.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Unter  den  Linden,  the 
most  fiishionable  thoroughfare,  in  the  im- 
mediate Yicinity  of  the  King's  Palace, 
Royal  Museum  and  Picture-gallery,  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  dining-rooms 
are  the  most  magnificent  in  Germany,  the 
cooking  admimble,  the  landlord,  Mr.  MUb- 
ling,  particularly  attentive  to  his  gnesta, 
and  the  prices  are  more  reasonable  than  in 
other  first-lass  houses.  Beilin  is  situ- 
ated on  the  River  Spree,  a  small  sluggish 
stream,  and  is  ordinarily  the  residence  of 
the  monarch.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
liAndsomest  cities  in  Europe,  being  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.  It  haa  a 
garrison  of  20,000  soldiers.  The  Spree 
intersects  the  city,  insulating  one  of  its 
quarters,  and  is  croiBed  by  more  than  fifky 
bridges  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  city.  The 
Spree  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  canals  with  the  Oder, 
as  well  as  the  Elbe,  so  that  the  interland 
water-communication  of  Beriin  is  exten- 
sive. 

The  most  prooiinent  objects  of  attraction 
to  the  stranger  are  the  splendid  palaces 
and  other  buildings  found  upon  either  side 
of  the  principal  street,  called  Unter  dm 
Linden,  from  its  magnificent  avenue  of 
limes.  At  one  extremity  of  this  street  is 
the  Brandenburg  gate,  which  forms  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  dty,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch, 
erected  in  1789.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Pro- 
pylttum  at  Athens.  The  Car  of  Victory 
on  the  top  was  taken  to  Paris  by  Napoleon 
as  a  trophy,  but  was  returned  after  the 
battle  of  WaterkM.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  are  plain  and  without  ornament; 
but  there  are  some  extensive  open  spaces 
or  places  adorned  with  statues. 

The  cfdossal  equestrian  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
ocot  monuments  in  Europe;  covecing  the 
sides  of  a  pedestal  of  granite,  twenty-five 
feet  high,  are  bnmze  groups,  sise  <i  hi% 
of  all  the  leading  generals  and  statesmeu 
during  the  Seven  Tears'  Wax,  amounting 
in  all  to  thirty-one  persons;  chief  among 
these  are  four  of  his  generals :  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prus- 
sia, General  Seydlitz,  and  General  Zie- 
then.  At  each  comer  of  the  pedestal, 
above  the  groups,  are  figures  of  Justice, 
Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Tempeaiice ;  Iw- 
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tween  theso  aro  bas-reliefs  representing 
diflereat  periods  in  the  life  of  Frederick : 
the  Muse  teaching  him  history ;  Merctuy 
giving  him  a  sword ;  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens ef  his  palace,  surrounded  by  his  fa- 
vorite companions,  greyhounds ;  playing 
on  his  flute ;  in  the  weaver's  hut ;  draw- 
ing the  plan  of  a  battle  after  his  defeat  at 
RoUfai.  On  the  front  tablet  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  "  To  Frederick  the  Graat 
Frederick  William  III.,  1840,  competed 
by  Fiederick  William  lY.,  1851."  The 
cqoMtrian  statue  is  seventeen  feet  high, 
and  moot  perfect  in  all  its  proportions ;  a 
mantle  buigs  from  the  monarch's  shoul- 
ders, his  stick  hanging  from  his  wrist;  all 
is  most  perfect  and  true  to  life.  It  is  the 
production  of  Baucli. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Museum,  which 
is  rich  in  works  of  art,  is  the  beautiftil 
bnmze  statue  of  the  Amazon,  by  Kiss. 
M.  Laing  says, "  Berlin  has  the  ak  of  the 
metropolis  ofh  kingdom  of  yesterday:  no 
Gotfaie  churches,  narrow  streets,  &ntastic 
gihle>eiids,  no  hhtorical  stone  and  lime,  no 
icomants  of  the  picturesque  age,  to  recall 
the  olden  time.  Yoltaira  in  satin  breeches 
and  powdered  peruke,  Frederick  the  Great 
in  Jsck- boots  and  pigtail,  and  the  French 
chwsiral  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  aro  the  men 
and  times  Beriin  calls  up  to  the  traveler. 
Beriin  la  a  city  of  palaces,  that  is,  of  huge, 
banrack-like  edifices,  with  pillars,  statues, 
etc.,  etc** 

The  fixtures  which  strike  the  eye  in  the 
streets  of  BerUn  are  vast  fronts  of  build- 
ings, ornaments,  statues,  inscriptions,  a 
profusion  of  gilding,  guard-houses,  senlry- 
boxes;  the  movables  an  sentries  present- 
ing arms  every  minute,  officers  with  feath- 
ers and  orders  passing  unceasingly,  hack- 
ney droekies  rattling  about,  and  numbers 
of  well-dressed  people.  The  streets  aro 
■pocions  and  straight,  with  broad  marg^ins 
en  eadi  side  ibr  foot-passengers,  and  a  band 
of  plain  flag-stones  on  these  mam^  make 
them  much  moro  walkable  than  SB  streets 
of  most  continental  towns.  The  open  ken- 
neia,  which  aro  boarded  over  only  at  the 
prtsways  of  the  palaces  to  let  the  car- 
ilsgea  cross  them,  must  be  particularly 
convenient  for  the  inhabitants,  for  they 
•n  not  at  all  particularly  agreeable.  Use 
neonciles  people  to  nuisances  which  might 
be  easOy  removed.  A  slug^h  but  consid- 
■nUe  riyer,  the  Spree,  stagnates  through 


the  town,  and  the  money  laid  out  in  stuc- 
co-work and  outside  decorations  of  the 
houses  would  go  far  toward  covering  over 
their  drains,  raising  the  water  by  engines, 
and  sending  it  in  a  purifying  stream 
through  every  street  and  sewer.  This, 
however,  is  now  being  rectified. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  civilisation  of  the  fine 
arts  and  that  of  the  usoAil  arts  in  their  in- 
fluences on  social  well-being,  that  this  city, 
as  populous  as  Glasgow  or  Manchester, 
has  an  Italian  opera,  two  or  throe  theatres, 
a  vast  picture-galleiy,  a  8tatue.galler>% 
and  museums  of  all  kinds ;  a  musical  acad- 
emy, schools  of  all  descriptions,  a  Univers- 
ity with  142  professors,  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  science  who  can  be  collect- 
ed in  German^',  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
capital,  the  central  point  of  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  of  mind  and  intelligence  in 
literature  for  a  vast  proportion  of  the  en- 
lightened and  refined  of  the  £#Dpean  pop- 
ulation. 

Berlin  owes  much  to  the  taste  and  mu- 
nificence of  its  sovereigns.  The  quarter 
called  the  New  Stadt  was  built  by  the  great 
elector,  Frederick  William,  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  centniy.  He  also  planned 
Unter  den  Linden  Street,  and  otherwise 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the  city. 
The  succeeding  monarohs,  especially  Fred- 
erick I.,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  late 
monarch,  have  added  many  new  streets, 
squares,  and  suburbs,  and  have  embellish- 
ed the  city  with  many  splendid  buildings 
and  monuments.  The  long  bridge  of  stone 
which  crosses  the  Spree  has  a  fine  eques- 
trian bronze  statue  of  the  great  elector, 
Frederick  William,  and  is  considered  a 
work  of  great  merit.  Opposite  the  Guard- 
house stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Blucbor, 
and  on  each  side  stand  the  marble  statues 
of  Generals  Bulow  and  Schamhorst,  all  by 
Banch. 

The  UfUer  den  Linden  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe.  It  is  about 
one  mile  long,  from  the  royal  palace  to 
the  Brandenburg  gate.  The  fine  avenues 
in  the  centre  aro  composed  of  chestnut, 
linden,  plantain,  acacia,  and  aspen  trees, 
whose  various  foliage  contrasts  beautifully 
with  the  elegant  palaces  and  public  build- 
ings that  line  each  side  of  the  street.  Here 
are  the  palaces  of  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
Prince  William  of  Prussia  (son-in-law  of 
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Queen  Victoria),  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  King*8  Palace,  the  Opera-house, 
the  Arsenal,  and  the  Seminaries  of  the  Ar- 
tillery and  Engineers.  Here  the  fitshion- 
able  and  wealthy  exhibit  themaelres  and 
their  splendid  equipages. 

Berlin  is  the  first  city  in  Germany  for 
the  variety  of  its  manufacturing  works. 
The  principal  are  those  of  cloths,  linen,  car- 
pets, silks,  ribbons,  and  printed  cottons, 
Berlin  jewelry,  paper,  porcelain,  and  musi- 
cal instruments.  It  is  the  great  centre  of 
instruction  and  intellectual  development 
in  Northern  Germany.  Its  libraries  are 
large,  and  educational  establishments  very 
numerous.  Its  University,  founded  in 
1808,  comprising  schools  of  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  and  ptiilosophy,  has  nearly  two 
thousand  scholars.  It  has  an  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  an 
Academy  for  the  Rncoura.xoniont  of  Indus- 
try, and  u^  Academy  of  Ihlusic,  a  Geo- 
graphical ^Rciety,  and  Society  of  Natural 
History,  a  Theological  Seminary,  schools 
of  Artillery,  Military  Engineering,  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Music. 

The  Prussian  capital  has  numerous  ex- 
cellent hotels  and  cafes,  and  its  public  con- 
veyances are  under  the  best  management. 
In  summer,  upward  of  1000  droschkies 
are  kept  in  the  street  for  hire.  The  fores 
are,  for  1  or  2  persons  the  coune  or  drive, 
5  s.  g.=12  c.  U.  S. ;  8  or  4  persons,  one 
third  more ;  and  by  the  hour,  17^  s.  g. 
The  prices  at  hotels  are  high,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rooms.  Diner  table  d*hote, 
with  wine,  40  s.  g. ;  broalcfast,  bread,  cof- 
fee, cutlets,  and  eggs,  20  s.  g. ;  medium 
room,  20  8.  g. :  in  all,  about  $2  per  diem. 

The  suburbs  have  many  attractions. 
Outside  the  walls,  which  are  16  feet  high, 
and  entered  by  16  gates,  we  have  the  Thier- 
ffirien,  in  which  a  corso  has  been  establish- 
ed, and  the  Kreuzberg^  a  sand-hill  south  of 
tlie  gate  of  Halle,  on  which  is  erected  an 
iron  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  I^u&- 
sians  who  fell  in  the  war  with  Napoleon, 
and  whence  the  only  g^ood  view  of  the  city 
b  obtained. 

The  churches  of  Berlin  are  not  of  much 
importance.  The  principal  one  here  is  the 
CalhednU  or  Dom.  It  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  being  the  burial-place  of  the 
roj'al  family.  It  contains  the  coffin  of 
Frederick  William,  the  great  elector,  and 
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!  Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia.  It  also  con- 
tains statues  of  various  electors.  The 
**  Mendelssohn's  Choir"  chant  every  Sun- 
day at  10  A.M.  The  other  chordhes  are 
the  Church  of  Friedriduwerder,  St.  Peter's, 
St.  Nicholas — this  last  contains  the  tomb 
of  Pnffendorff ;  and  St,  /ledwig, 

Tke  Museum  of  Berlin  stands  unrivaled 
in  Europe,  that  is,  if  taken  as  a  whole.  Aa 
a  boxlding,  there  are  few  that  can  surpasa 
it :  the  splendid  marble  columns  and  stair- 
cases, the  cleanliness  and  order  in  whidi 
every  thing  is  arranged,  renders  the  effbct 
truly  magnificent.  Its  picture-gallery  may 
be  surpassed  by  the  picture-gallery  at 
Dresden,  or  the  Ufizzo  Gallery  or  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence ;  but  they  have  not  their 
Museum  of  Antiquities  nor  historical  relics. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Mnseum  of  An- 
tiquities, on  the  second  the  Scnlptore-Gal- 
lery,  and  on  the  third  the  Picture-GaUery. 
In  the  rear  of  the  Old  Museum,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  covered  arcade,  stands 
the  XewD  Afusewn,  a  most  splendid  buildin:^, 
rich  in  antiquities,  Egyptian  and  northern, 
as  well  as  historical  and  cthnol<^cal  col- 
lections. In  front  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Old  Museum  stands  an  enormous  vase  of 
polished  granite  66  feet  in  circnmferenoe. 
It  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  block 
out  of  which  it  was  made  was  bronj^t  from 
FOrstenwald,  a  distance  of  82  miles,  by 
floating  it  down  the  Spree.  It  was  polish- 
ed by  steam-engines,  and  placed  where  it 
now  stands  with  incredible  labor  and  ex- 
pense. The  front  walls,  or  portico  of  the 
Museum,  are  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Cor- 
nelius, and  are  the  admired  of  all  admirers. 
They  are  allegorical  representations  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe. 

The  Picturo-Gallery  is  divided  into  near- 
ly 40  different  departments,  containing  in 
the  first  division  the  pictures  of  the  Ital- 
ian, French,  and  Spanish  schools,  and  in, 
the  second  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Ger- 
man. Jhe  collection  of  pictures  here  has 
been  imRh  augmented  by  the  removal 
fWnn  the  palace  of  Sans  Send,  in  Potsdam, 
and  different  royal  palaces  in  Berlin,  the 
principal  works  of  art  contained  therein, 
which  has  been  done  with  the  permifision 
of  the  king.  There  is  a  very  fine  cata- 
logue published,  the  purchasing  of  which 
we  would  decidedly  recommend.  For&- 
most  in  this  gallery — ^not  as  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture to  look  at,  for  in  many  places  the  col- 
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or  is  entirely  gone,  but  as  a  relic  of  the 
mighty  master — ^is  the  "Madonna  Anca- 
Jani"  of  Raphael.  It  is  placed  in  a  large 
oaken  frame,  which  is  beantifally  carved. 
It  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
stable  at  the  moment  when  the  magi  ar- 
rired  to  worship  the  infant  Christ.  There 
has  been  a  fine  copy  taken  of  it,  which  is 
also  shown.  It  derives  its  name  *'  Anca- 
jani*'  from  its  former  owners. 

A  beautiful  series  of  twelve  paintings  of 
the  Dntch  school  by  Van  Eyck  is  known 
as  "The  Worship  of  the  Spotless  Lamb." 
llie  centre-piece  of  this  same  series  we  no- 
ticed in  our  description  of  Ghent.     Two 
pictures  by  Correggio — lo'and  the  Cloud, 
and  Leda  and  the  Swan — are  well  worth 
examination,  not  only  as  works  of  art,  nor 
for  the  celebrity  of  the  master,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  connected  with  them. 
They  were  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  Phi- 
lippe, duke  of  Orleans,  while  Regent  of 
France,  and  were  considered  the  most  pre- 
cious gems  there.     After  his  death  they 
descended  to  his  son,  Louis,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  was  renowned  for  hb  piety. 
Prom  motives  of  false  delicacy,  he  cut  out 
the  heads  of  lo  and  Leda,  and  burned  them, 
lie  also  cut  the  picture  of  Leda  to.  pieces, 
but  by  accident  the  pieces  were  not  de- 
iitroyed.     Both  pictures  were  purchased 
by  Frederick  the  Great.     The  head  of  lo 
was  replaced  by  a  French  artist,  and  that 
of  Leda  by  a  German.     You  can  hardly 
distingnish  that  they  have  ever  suffered 
from  any  ill  treatment.     In  the  Spanish 
school,  one  of  the  finest  paintings  of  Mu- 
riHo  is  St.  Anthony  embracing  the  infant 
Savior.     There  are  several  fine  paintings 
fav  Rnbens,  among  which  is  his  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus ;  a  portrait  of  Duke  Adolph 
of  Gnelderland  shaking  his  fist  at  his  &- 
ther,  by  Rembrandt ;  a  bear-hunt  by  Sny- 
ders,  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  gal- 
IcfT.     Teniers'  Temptation  of  St.  Antho- 
ny is  very  droll. 
The  entrance  to  the  Sculpture-Gallery  is 
.  most  magnificent  in  its  proportions,  and 
decorated  with  antique  statues  and  origi- 
nal tapestries.     The  principal  gems  here 
are  Canova's  Hebe,  the  antique   statue 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  of  the  Boy 
praying,  a  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  II., 
a  Tenns,  and  the  bust  of  Julius  Cesar 
standing  on  a  table  of  Frederick  the  Great 
'■  Antiquarium  is  filled  with  gems,  coins, 


vases,  bronzes,  armors,  spears,  terracotta, 
and  all  kinds  of  earthenware. 

In  the  New  Museum  are  the  Eg^'^ptian 
curiosities  and  antiquities.  In  one  of  tho 
halls  there  is  an  Egyptian  temple,  sur- 
rounded with  pillars,  and  inclosing  statues 
of  deities  and  kings.  The  whole  collec- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 
Here  are  the  ancient  Egyptians'  weapons 
of  offense  and  defense,  implements  used  in 
tho  various  arts,  articles  of  dress,  medicine- 
chests,  cooking  utensils,  instruments  used 
in  embalming,  such  as  brass  hooks  for 
drawing  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
mummies  of  sacred  animals  they  wor- 
shiped, the  contents  of  the  tomb  of  a  high- 
priest  brought  from  Thebes,  viz.,  2  mod- 
els of  such  vessels  as  navigated  the  Nile 
in  former  days,  completely  rigged,  with 
figures  of  a  dead  body  and  party  of  mourn- 
ers on  board ;  a  priest's  wamd,  the  leg  and 
skull-bone  of  an  ox.  These  antiquities 
fill  five  different  apartments,  and  are  most- 
ly the  collections  of  M.  Lcipsius,  General' 
Minutola,  and  M.  Passalacqua, 

The  Berlin  Museum  is  very  rich  in 
historical  collections  and  works  of  art. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  Life  of  Christ, 
carved  in  wood,  an  ivory  crucifix  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  a  head  carved  in  wood  by 
Albert  DQrer.  an  ornamented  cabinet  made 
for  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Pomerania.  The 
principal  relics  are  the  decorations  and  or- 
ders of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  presented 
by  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe,  also 
his  hat,  all  of  which  were  found  in  his 
traveling-carriage  at  Waterloo,  from  which 
he  escaped  so  narrowly,  a  miniature  wind- 
mill made  by  Peter  the  Great  while  learn- 
ing the  trade  of  shipwright  at  the  docks 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  Amsterdam, 
a  wax  figure  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the 
same  uniform  he  wore  the  day  of  his  death, 
surrounded  by  his  books,  walking-cane, 
flute,  a  cast  taken  of  his  face  after  death, 
the  ball  with  which  he  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Rossbach,  etc.  Here  are  also 
two  cannon  balls,  both  flattened  on  ou4 
side.  It  is  said  they  met  in  the  air  at  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous relics  of  the  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  prominent  among  which  are  his  to« 
bacco-pipes,  a  gaudy  white  dress  that  be. 
longed  to  Mnrat,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  men- 
tion.    It  would  be  advisable  to  take  a  vol- 
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et  de  place  the  fint  day  yon  vuit  th«  Mase- 
um,  after  that  yon  may  go  alone.  The 
aculptare  and  pictnre  galleries  are  open 
daOy  (Sunday  excepted)  in  summer  from 
10  to  4,  and  in  winter  from  10  to  8.  The 
collection  of  vases  and  bronzes  can  only 
be  visited  on  Wednesdays. 

The  UmvenUy  is  a  large  and  magnifi- 
cent building,  and  ranks,  as  an  education- 
al establishment,  second  to  none  in  Ger- 
many. In  its  left  wing  is  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  open  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  from  12  to  2.  TickeU  of  admis- 
sion are  given  out  the  day  previous  by  the 
directors.  On  the  right  wing  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  Anatomical  Museum,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  Europe.  It  is  open  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  from  4  to  6  in 
summer,  and  from  2  to  4  in  winter. 

7%e  Roy<d  Library  is  a  very  indifTerent- 
looking  building,  but  contaimi,  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  valuable  relics  and 
curiosities,  over  500,000  volumes  and  6000 
MSS.  There  is  also  a  public  reading- 
room  and  a  private  reading-room,  where 
may  be  seen  all  the  reviews  and  journals 
of  tiie  day.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
curiosities  in  the  library  is  an  album,  with 
six  very  beautiful  miniature  portraits  by 
Lucas  Cranach ;  Luther's  Dible,  from  which 
he  made  his  translation;  his  translation 
of  the  Psalms;  Guttenberg*s  Bible,  the 
first  l)ook  printed  with  movable  types 
(1450) ;  also  the  prayer-book  which  Charles 
I.  carried  to  the  scaffold;  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  metal  by 'which  Otto  Guericke 
discovered  the  principles  of  the  ab-pump, 
and  numerous  other  articles  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  scientific  traveler. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  a  building  of  im- 
mense size,  built  of  brick  and  covered  with 
stucco,  at  the  gate  of  which  stand  the 
bronze  horses  with  grooms,  copied  tram 
the  "Monte  Cavallo"  horses  at  Rome. 
The  sumptuous  furniture,  the  grandeur  of 
the  apartments,  and  the  historic  interest 
which  hangs  about  this  palace,  renders  it 
an  object  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance. The  royal  chapel  b  quite  modem 
in  its  fittings,  paintings,  and  decorations ; 
it  contains  numerous  modem  pictures  and 
portraits.  The  white  hall  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent apartment  in  Beriin;  it  contains 
statues  of  the  Brandenburg  electors  and 
alle^rical  figures.  The  knight's  hall,  or 
throne-rootn,  is  sumptuously  decorated. 
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Frederick  the  Great's  rooms  will  be  ex« 
amined  with  much  interest.  It  is  said 
this  palace  was  formerly  haunted  by  a 
v^ite  ladjfy  who  appeared  only  to  announce 
the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal  famfly ! 

The  Sddonbrvcke  is  ornamented  with 
eight  groups  of  marble  statuary,  very  fine- 
ly executed.  The  ArtenaLf  on  Unter  dsn 
Linden  Street,  is  a  veo'  beautiful  building. 
It  contains  over  100,000  stand  of  arms,  and 
numerous  warlike  relics,  such  as  samples 
of  all  the  weapons  of  war  used  by  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe;  the  keye  of  nu- 
merous fortresses  captured  by  the  Pms- 
sians,  cannon,  guns,  colors,  etc.,  etc 

The  Operorhmue  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  in  no  cit}*  on  the  Continent 
has  the  author  ever  seen  such  an  opera 
company  and  such  a  corp9  de  haUiA  under 
one  roof.  There  is  no  city  where  music  is 
more  universally  patronized,  or  where  the 
opera  is  better  performed  or  more  heartily 
appreciated  than  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Stnng 
says,  **  It  is  not  fashion,  but  a  passion  for 
the  art  that  prompts  the  crowd  of  admiring 
listeners  to  congregate  in  the  Opera-house 
— ^liateners  whose  judicious  appiause  is  at 
once  illustntive  of  their  taste  for,  and 
knowledge  of  good  music." 

The  New  Theatre^  built  by  Schinkel,  is 
ornamented  with  a  good  deal  of  sculptiue. 
This  theatre  is  dedicated  to  the  regular 
drama,  and  is  generally  well  attended. 
The  German  and  Fhmch  company  play 
alternate  ni|;hts.  The  pieces  are  splendid- 
ly put  upon  the  stage.  There  is  attached 
to  it  subiBCTiption-rooms  for  balls  and  con- 
certs, which  are  frequently  attended  by 
the  court.  The  concert-room  ia  of  beauti- 
ful architectural  proportions,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  holding  1200  persons.  There  aro 
two  other  theatres  of  minor  importance, 
as  well  as  an  amateur  musical  association 
composed  of  persons  belonging  to  the  high- 
er classes,  who  give  weekly  performances. 

The  Orphan  is  a  ballroom  where  the 
lower  classes  dance  and  the  higher  classes 
look  on.  The  sights  seen  here  are  often 
very  amusing.  The  condiUorU  are  much 
frequented  by  the  upper  dasees.  The^ 
resemble  our  confectioners'  shops,  but  are 
fax  more  spacious,  and  fitted  up  with  grsat- 
cr  attention  to  comfort  and  elegance.  Ia 
addition  to  refreshments  of  all  kinds,  they 
are  supplied  with  foreign  and  domestic 
newspapers,  and  literary  and  scientific  jour* 
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nilfl.  The  best  are  H.  Schubert,  56  Char* 
lotten  Strasse,  and  Blamenthal,  No.  60  new 
Ftiedrieh's  Strasse. 

Tea  and  coffee  constitnte  the  fevorite 
beyerage  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  the 
latter,  when  tbej  can  afibrd  it,  is  popalar 
with  all  ranks.  The  gin-palaces  are  sa- 
perior  to  those  of  London,  and  more  Are- 
qoented,  dram-drinking  being  very  preva* 
lent  in  Berlin. 

Beiltn  is  a  celebrated  place  for  works 
of  fine  art,  and  the  best  German  artists  are 
living  here.  Mr.  N.  L.  Lepke,  the  famons 
pictore-dealer,  No.  4  A  Unter  den  Linden, 
has  generally  on  exhibition  paintings  by 
Lndwig  Knans,  Andreas  and  Oswald  Ach- 
enhaeh,  Meyer  F.  Bremen,  £d.  Meyerfaeim, 
Ch.  Hognet,  Carl  Graeb,  W.  Am  berg,  Carl 
Becker,  W.  Riefctahl,  C.  F.  Leasing,  B.Van- 
tier,  Ed.  Hildebrandt,  F.  Kraus,  and  of  all 
the  tiest  German,  French,  Dntch,  and  Bel^ 
gian  painters.  This  exhibition  is  recom- 
mended to  strangers  as  the  most  interest- 
ing of  tbe  town. 

The  gold  and  silver  manufactures  of 
Beriin  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  peirfection.  The  principal  dealers  and 
manulkctoiers  axe  Haller  and' Rathenan, 
No.  d4  Unter  den  Linden.  Their  collec« 
tion  of  diamopds,  pearls,  and  other  pre- 
cioaa  stones  is  very  large  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  In  the  manufacture  of  carved 
fiarmiVTt  and  fiincy  articles,  such  as  writ- 
ing-desks, easy-chairs,  card-cwes^  portfo- 
lios, clock-cases,  wardrobes,  sideboards, 
etc.,  Beriin  also  excels,  and  in  no  other 
city  in  Europe  are  these  articles  carved 
finer  ofr  sold  cheaper.  The  principal  deal- 
ers are  Louis  and  Siegfried  Ldvinson,  No. 
8  Unter  den  Linden.  This  firm  has  agen- 
cies in  different  cities  in  Europe,  and  re- 
ceived the  premium  at  the  English  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  London. 

Of  the  Embroidery  Manufiictories,  the 
greatest  is  6.  SomerfeId*s,  No.  42  Lelp- 
seger  Street,  who  keeps  the  principal  store- 
boose  of  finished  and  unfinished  embroid- 


The  Magazin  de  Modes  of  ^ennai»  Ger' 
No.  5  Werderscher  Maiket,  is  the 
laxgeat  in  Germany.  It  is  in  the  style  of 
that  of  A.  T.  Stewart  in  New  York,  and 
every  thing  new  and  modem,  as  well  in 
ladies*  articles  as  in  apartment  ftimiture, 
firoin  tbe  simplest  to  the  richest  taste,  is  to 
be  found  there  at  reasonable  fixed  prices. 


The  principal  booksellers  in  Berlin  are 
A.  Asher  &  Co.,  No.  11  Unter  den  Linden, 
where  may  be  seen  a  large  collection  of 
rare  books  and  manuscripts.  They  are 
agents  for  '*  Harper *s  Handbooks.'* 

One  of  the  principal  specialties  of  Berlin 
is  the  Eisenkunstguzs,  or  Berlin  Iron-cast- 
ings. A  large  variety  may  be  found  at  the 
factory  of  Albert  Moves,  Chanss^estrasse. 


Exeurdom  m  the  wcmiijf  cfBerlm, — ^An 
excursion  should  be  made  to  OmdoUesAwrg 
to  see  the  palace  built  by  Frederick  I.,  and 
the  monumenta  of  tiw  late  King  and  Queen 
of  Prussia.  Queen  Louisa,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful  and  amiable 
princess  of  her  day,  is  buried  here  in  a 
small  Doric  temple.  Her  monument,  that 
all  travelers  visit,  is  considered  the  master- 
piece of  the  sculptor  Ranch.  The  town 
contains  a^ut  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
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the  samxner  residence  of  many  of  tlie  citi- 
sens  of  Berlin. 


The  distance  fh>m  Berlin  to  Potsdam  is 
about  18  miles.  Trains  leave  every  two 
hoars.  By  no  means  omit  making  this 
excursion.  Potsdam  is  the  Versailles  of 
Prussia.  It  contains  42,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  great  station  for  the  Prussian  army, 
and  is  altogether  military  in  its  aspect. 
Potsdam  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Riv- 
er Havel,  surrounded  by  groves  and  rivu- 
lets, streams  and  forests,  meadows  and  gar- 
dens, and  every  thing  to  make  a  landscape 
lovely,  mountains  alone  excepted.  The 
architecture  of  the  houses  is  very  splen- 
did. It  boasts  of  five  royal  residences  in 
and  about  it,  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  the 
Ro}'al  Palace,  the  New  Palace,  the  Marble 
Palace,  and  Babelsburg.  A  carriage  with 
a  valet  de  place  had  better  be  taken  from 
the  station.  In  the  Garrison  Kirche,  in 
the  town,  lie  the  remains  of  Frederick  the 
Great  They  are  contained  in  a  plain  sar- 
cophagus, and  lie  above  the  ground.  He 
requested  to  be  buried  with  his  favorite 
d(^  and  war-boriro  In  the  garden  of  Sans 
Souci,  but  his  request  was  not  complied 
with.  Bonaparte  carried  off  his  sword, 
which  formerly  lay  upon  the  top  of  Ills  cof- 
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fin.  The  pulpit  and  walls  are  now  adorn- 
ed with  standards  and  eagles  taken  from 
the  French.  The  same  vault  contains  the 
marble  sarcophagus  of  William  I.  The 
custodian  expects  a  fee  of  one  franc 

8aiM  Souci  is  built  on  the  height  of  a 
succession  of  terraces,  planted  with  vines, 
olives,  and  orange-trees.  It  b  a  series  of 
low  and  unpretending  buildings,  but  its 
colonnade  is  very  fine.  There  are  not 
many  fine  pictures  here.  The  principal 
objects  of  intei^st  are  the  apartments  in 
which  the  Great  Frederick  died.  They 
contain  the  clock  he  used  to  wind  up  witJi 
his  own  hand,  and  which  stopped  just  at 
the  moment  he  died,  twenty  minutes  past 
two.  At  the  ends  of  the  terrace  are  the 
graves  of  his  horse  and  dogs. 

Contiguous  to  Ssns  Souci  stands  the  &- 
mous  hbtorical  wind-mill.  Frederick  the 
Great  desired  to  purchase  it,  that  he  might 
pull  it  down  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
his  gardens  in  Uiat  direction ;  the  miller  re- 
fused, and  the  king  brought  a  suit  against 
him,  but  was  beaten  in  the  court.  He  then 
erected  for  the  miller  the  present  large  mill, 
as  a  monument  of  Prussian  justice.  Some 
years  since,  the  owner,  having  met  with  re- 
verses, ofi«red  to  sell  the  miU  to  the  king, 
who  Immediately  settled  enough  on  the 
miller  to  defhiy  his  debts,  saying  the  mill 
belonged  t^  Prussian  history,  and  should 
not  be  removed.  In  the  grounds  of  Sans 
SOuci  stands  the  villa  of  Cbarlottenbof, 
built  by  Frederick  William ;  it  is  in  imita- 
tion of  a  Pompeian  dwelling,  with  a  bath, 
fountains,  statues,  and  bronzes,  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  PompeiL 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Potsdam 
stands  the  New  Palace^  erected  by  Frederick 
the  Great  after  the  Seven  Years*  War,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  to  show  his  enemies  tlio 
extent  of  his  finances ;  some  of  the  apart- 
ments are  beyond  description  in  the  profu- 
sion and  richness  of  the  marble  used ;  one 
room  is  entirely  lined  with  shells  and  min- 
erals, stuck  on  the  walls  to  represent  a 
grotto.  There  are  some  very  good  paint- 
ings here.  In  a  small  library,  for  Freder- 
ick's private  use,  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
king^s  own  works,  with  notes  and  criti- 
cisms in  the  hand^Titing  of  Voltaire.  In 
a  small  temple  near  the  palace  is  a  beanti- 
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fbl  Ktatoe  of  Louisa,  queen  of  Priusia,  by 
Ranch.  A  fee  of  2  francs  is  expected.  It 
would  be  better,  however,  to  let  the  com- 
missaire  attend  to  the  whole  of  the  fees  in 
Potsdam. 

The  Marble  Paiacey  built  by  Frederick 
William 'II.  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is 
Terj  pretty,  and  has  some  fine  modem  pic- 
tnres.  A  beaatifal  view  of  this  lovely 
panorama  may  be  had  from  the  Tower  of 
Pfingstberg,  erected  in  imitation  of  a  yiUa 
stTivoU. 

As  you  enter  the  town  from  the  station 
70a  pass  the  old  palace,  erected  toward 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  It  contains 
nothing  of  importance  except  the  furniture 
used  by  Fredoick  the  Great,  the  covermg 
of  which  was  nearly  all  torn  off  by  the 
claws  of  his  dogs.  The  apartments  are 
kept  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
he  was  alive.  Adjoining  his  bedroom 
there  is  a  small  cabinet  where  he  used  to 
dhie  alone,  or  with  a  friend,  without  any 
attendance,  every  thing  coming  through 
the  floor  in  a  dumb-waiter,  he  placing  the 
dishes  on  the  table  himself.  The  TabcKhs- 
CeUegbtmy  or  smoking  club,  where  Freder- 
ick's flather  used  to  hold  his  boisterous 
meetings  and  deliver  his  smoking  lectures, 
is  bordering  on  the  basin  of  the  lake. 

One  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Prussia,  or 
perliaps  in  Germany,  is  BadMurg,  the 
country  residence  of  the  late  Prince  Regent 
of  Prussia  (now  king),  £ither  of  young 
Frederick  William,  prince  of  Prussia,  who 
married  the  Princess  Royal  of  England: 
it  is  often,  also,  the  residence  of  that  prin- 
cess. It  is  a  modem  castle  designed  by 
Schlnkel.  The  house  is  beautifully  fur- 
nished, and  the  grounds  laid  out  with  ex- 
quisite taste.  Visitors  are  fireely  admit- 
ted. The  housekeeper  expects  a  fee  of  a 
ftanc  each  person.  You  are  obliged  to  reg- 
iBter  your  name  in  Uie  visitors'  book  be- 
fore you  leave. 

From  Berlin  an  excursion  might  be 
made  to  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  al- 
though, if  not  intending  to  return  to  £n- 
^d  or  visit  St.  PetersbuVg,  it  is  hardly 
an  object,  as  it  is  entirely  out  of  our  route, 
and  the  distance  is  long.  We  will  give  a 
short  description  of  it. 

From  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  distance  175 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  300  s.  g.  =$7  50 ; 
time,  9  hours. 

You  had  better  pay  both  ways  in  silver 


groschens,  for,  according  to  Bradshaw's  Of- 
jicial  Guide,  you  pay  from  Hamburg  to  Ber- 
lin 25 marks:  it  says  a  mark=l«.  Ad,  =S3«. 
4(1.  =^  33  c.  U.  S.  On  the  opposite  pago 
it  says  from  ''''Berlin  to  Hamburg^  fare  800 
s.  g. :  1  s.  g.  =li<?.,  or  10=8«.'*  80».  =$7 
50 1     So  pay  in  groschens,  by  all  means. 

We  pass  the  town  of  iMdtoigdust,  con- 
taining about  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Mecldenburg-Schwerin.  His  stables  are 
well  filled  with  the  finest  horses  in  the 
countiy.  He  pays  particular  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  stock. 

Hamburg,  a  free  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
many, situated  on  the  River  Elbe,  about 
75  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contains 
170,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  ho- 
tel is  StreWs,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Lungfemstieg.  Money  is  kept  in 
marlu  and  schillings.  17  schillings =1 
mark =30  c.  U.  S.  It  is  the  first  commer- 
cial port  of  Grermany.  Its  imports  amount 
to  150  million  dollars,  and  exports  145 
million  annually.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  tho 
most  important  commercial  cities  of  tho 
world.  Vessels  of  large  size  come  quito 
up  to  the  town,  in  front  of  which  tho  river 
is  divided  into  several  channels  by  numer- 
ous small  and  exceedingly  fertile  islands. 
The  older  portion  of  Hamburg  was  badly 
built,  and  consbted  of  narrow  and  dirt^' 
streets,  but  in  1842  aiacty-one  streets  and 
1747  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
many  important  improvements  were  mado 
in  the  process  of  rebuilding.  The  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  is  really  very  mag- 
nificent, but  there  are  few  public  buildings 
deserving  of  special  note. 

The  Exchange  here  is  a  very  beautiful 
building.  It  was  finished  in  1841.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  is  to  look 
down  from  the  galleries  during  change, 
and  watch  the  excitement  depicted  on  tho 
faces  of  from  4000  to  5000  merchants. 
Some  of  the  principal  churches  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  conflagration  of  1842,  and 
have  since  been  replaced  by  modern  edi- 
fices. There  is  an  elegant  Jewish  Temple, 
besides  several  synagogues.  The  Gym- 
nasium, a  modem  structure,  possesses  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes,  with  a  museum. 
Tho  walls  and  various  fortifications  have 
licen  converted  into  boulevards  and  gar- 
dens, which  extend  nearly  round  the  town. 
The  Church  of  St.  Peter's  is  tho  most  tn- 
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cient  in  the  dty,  having  been  bnilt  in  the 
12th  century,  bat  St  Michael's  is  the  most 
magnificent :  it  has  a  tower  460  feet  liigh, 
which  is  ascended  by  600  steps.  It  con- 
tains an  organ  with  5600  pipes,  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  The  chorch 
is  capable  of  holding  6000  people. 

The  literary  and  cliaritable  institutions 
of  Hamburg  are  yery  nnmerons,  and  its 
trade  embraces  eyery  article  of  German 
commerce,  both  in  the  way  of  import  and 
export,  and  the  Elbe  is  the  great  channel 
by  which  these  commodities  are  conveyed. 
It  has  likewise  considerable  mannf&ctures. 
The  principal  branch  of  industzy,  in  thia  re- 
spect, are  sugar  refining,  brewing,  and  dis- 
tilling, calico  printing,  dyeing,  hat-mak- 
ing, silk  and  velvet  weaving,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  snuff  and  tobacco.  Tbe  natives  of 
Hamburg  are  famous  for  their  hospitality, 
and  persons  visiting  the  city,  properly  in- 
troduced, receive  the  very  best  of  attention 
from  her  merchants.  It  is  customary  to 
fee  the  servants  in  private  houses  where 
yon  dine ;  they  generally  expect  60  cents 
fi'om  every  visitor.  The  gates  are  closed 
every  night  at  dark,  when  a  toll  is  charged 
fh>m  that  time,  increasing  up  to  midnight, 
when  it  costs  one  mark  to  pass  them .  This 
fine  produces  considerable  revenue.  The 
suburbs  of  Hamburg  are  very  beautifiil ; 
fiower-gardens,  tea-gardens,  tombs,  and 
monuments  in  every  direction. 

On  your  route  to  or  from  Hamburg  an 
cxcun^on  might  be  made  to  the  ancient 
and  picturesque  old  city  of  Lubeck,  It  u 
a  free  city  of  Germany,  and  contains 
about  27,000  inhabitants.  Its  whole  ter- 
ritory contains  about  60,000.  Principal 
hotels  are  If.  du  Nord  and  Stadt  Hcanbwrg. 
Its  accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and  schil- 
lings, the  same  as  fai  Hamburg.  Lubeck 
has  considerable  transit  trade,  but  no  long- 
er enjoys  its  ancient  commercial  import- 
ance. She  has  never  recovered  Arom  her 
destruction  by  the  French  troops  in  1806. 
Blucher,  after  the  defeat  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  threw  himself  into  tiiis  town,  much 
against  the  desire  of  the  citizens.  He  was 
hotly  pursued  by  70,000  French  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  Murat,  Soult,  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  carried  the  town  by  storm. 
It  was  then  committed  to  the  mercies  of 
the  French  soldiers  for  three  days. 

The  Dom  or  Cathedral  is  the  principal 
building;  it  dates  from  the  12th  century. 
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The  Manen  Kirche  is  very  beautifnl.  It 
was  bnilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  contains  some  fine  pictures  by 
Oveiieckf  who  is  a  native  of  Lubeck.  The 
principal  object  of  attraction,  however,  is 
the  clock  standing  behind  the  higfa  altar. 
At  12  o'clock  figures  of  the  seven  electors 
pass  before  a  statue  of  the  emperor,  each 
bowing  as  it  passes.  The  city  was  for- 
merly surrounded  .by  walls  and  bastions, 
which  have  been  leveled  and  converted 
into  public  walks.  It  is  still  entered,  how- 
ever, by  four  ancient  gates.  Many  of  the 
buildings  present  a  highly  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, finely  decorated  with  high  roofs 
and  gable-ends.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and 
the  brothers  Van  Ostade  were  bom  in  Lu- 
beck. Steamers  leave  here  weekly  fior  St. 
Petersburg. 

Before  proceeding  on  our  route,  a  short 
excursion  might  be  made  to  Wittenberg, 
rendered  hnmortal  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Reformation.  The  excursion  can  be  made 
eaaily  in  one  day.  The  time  to  go  and  re- 
turn, 4^  hours,  and  3  or  4  hours  is  suffi- 
cient to  see  all  the  sights.  We  would 
give  the  whole  route  to  Leipzig  by  Halle, 
Worlits,  and  Dessau,  had  we  not  intended 
to  give  a  return  route  from  Dresden 
through  Weimar,  Erftiith,  Gotfaa,  and  Ei- 
senach to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  case 
the  traveler  does  not  wish  to  continue  on 
route  12  to  Tienna,  Venice,  etc    * 

From  BerUn  to  WiUenberg,  distance  $0 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  8  t.  7}-  s.  g.= 
$2  44  U.  S. ;  time,  2  h.  15  m. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  advise— if  per- 
sons can  afford  it — ^the  traveling  in  first- 
class  cars.  The  price  of  second  dasa  is 
generally  one  thxri  less;  in  this  instance, 
however,  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  one 
half,  viz.,  $1 44.  Travelers  must  ride  ia 
accordance  with  their  circumstances ;  but 
do  not  believe  people  when  they  tell  yoa 
"the  second-class  cars  are  as  good  as  the 
first  class  in  Germany."  Jtunoi$Of  and 
on  a  warm  summer's  day,  a  few  stions 
whiffs  of  garlic  in  a  seoond-dass  car,  with 
eight  or  ten  persons  inside  of  it,  might 
make  you  wish  you  had  taken  the  first 
class,  and  been  alone  with  your  own  party. 

Wittenberg  contains  about  12,000  inhab^ 
itants.  Hotel,  Stadi  LoiuUm,  It  is  a  for- 
tified town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe.  This  town  is  noted  for  bein^ 
the  pUw  where  Martin  Luther  first  com- 
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menced  his  war  against  the  evils  and 
HJbnaefl  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome.  He  was 
Profeasor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  the  same 
school  where  Shakspeare's  Hamlet  stud- 
ied. The  SdUtMs  Kircke  is  the  principal 
building.  It  was  against  the  doors  of  this 
church  that  Luther  hung  up  his  ninety- 
five  arguments  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
offering  to  defend  them  against  all  comers. 
In  the  centre  of  the  church  are  two  tablets 
let  into  the  floor,  pointing  out  the  spot 
where  Luther  and  his  friend  Melancthon 
lie  buried. 

Martin  Luther  was  bom  10th  of  Nov., 
1484,  in*Eisleben,  a  town  in  Prussian  Sax- 
ony. He  was  the  son  of  a  miner.  He 
studied  at  Eisenac,  begging  in  the  mean 
time  to  obtain  a  subsistence.  A  thunder- 
bolt having  Isilled  one  of  his  companions 
aft  his  side,  caused  him  to  embrace  religion. 
He  entered  the  convent  of  the  Augustins, 
and  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg.  Having  stud- 
ied the  writings  of  John  Huss,  he  rapidly 
acquired  a  taste  for  his  opinions.  The 
sale  of  indulgences  by  the  Pope  furnished 
him  an  occasion  to  open  the  controversy. 
He  published  an  argument  in  which  he  de- 
nied their  efficacy.  The  quarrel  soon  be- 
came excited.  Luther,  who  at  first  at- 
tacked^ but  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  now 
attacked  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  be- 
lief in  purgatory,  the  celibacy  of  the  priests, 
the  possession  of  temporal  wealth,  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  the  mass. 
He  married  a  nun  named  Catharine  de 
Bore,  by  whom  he  liad  six  children.  He 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  wrote  strongly 
against  him.  He  burnt  the  bulls  of  the 
Pope,  and  responded  to  Henry  YIII.  in  the 
strongest  terms.  The  duchy  of  Saxony, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  took  the  part  of 
Lather  in  this  quarrel.  At  the  Diet  of 
Worms  he  supported  his  opinions.  The 
first  Diet  of  Spire,  held  in  1526,  acknowl- 
edged the  liberty  of  conscience ;  that  held 
in  1629,  desiring  to  rescind  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  first,  the  Lutherans  pro- 
iegted  against  it,  from  whence  is  derived 
the  name  of  Protestants.  Luther  died  at 
Elaloben,  in  1564,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  impetuous 
eloquence,  and  exercised  an  irresistible  in- 
fiacnco  on  the  multitude.     II  is  works  nrc 
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very  numerous.  Bossuct,  in  his  /Twtory 
of  the  Variations  ofiht  Churchy  has  tried  to 
refute  his  doctrines. 

In  addition  to  the  tombs  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon  in  the  ScMost  Kircke  are  the 
monuments  of  Frederick  the  Wise  and  John 
the  Stead&st,  both  of  whom  were  strong 
supporters  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines. 
There  is  also  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  In  the  Market  Place 
there  is  a  Gothic  temple  of  iron,  and  in  it 
a  bronze  statue  of  Luther,  erected  in  1821, 
with  this  inscription  in  (jerman :  ^*  If  it  be 
the  work  of  God,  it  tdU  endure  j  ifofman^ 
it  vfUl  peneh,**  In  the  University  builds 
ings,  where  he  resided  after  he  was  mar- 
ried, there  still  remains  his  chair,  table, 
beer-jug,  and  two  portraits  of  him  by  Cra- 
nach,  who  was  a  native  of  Wittenberg; 
also  a  cast  of  his  fSuce  taken  after  his  death. 
Many  of  the  nobles  of  the  earth  have  stood 
in  this  room,  and  left  their  names  on  the 
wall  as  memorials  of  their  visit;  among 
others,  Peter  the  Great,  who  wrote  his 
name  with  chalk  over  the  door:  it  is  now 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  to  protect  it 
flrom  the  touch  of  the  curious.  At  the 
Sfadt  Kirche  may  be  seen  the  font  where 
Luther  baptized,  also  some  very  fine  pic- 
tures by  Cranach.  The  |u«sent  citadel 
was  formerly  the  castle  of  the  electors. 

The  town  of  Wittenberg  was  besieged 
by  the  Prussians  fbr  neariy  one  year  in 
1814,  and  was  finally  carried  by  storm; 
the  French  suffered  severely  in  this  action. 
On  the  place  where  Luther,  on  the  10th  of 
Dec.,  1520,  burnt  the  Pope's  bull,  there  is 
a  tree  now  standing  inclosed  by  a  railing. 
The  ancient  University  was  removed  in 
1817,  and  united  to  that  of  Halle. 

JFyptn  Berlin  to  Dresden^  distance  116 
miles.  Fare,  Ist  class,  165  s.  g.  =  $4  07 ; 
time,  6  hours. 

Dretdtn,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  delightfully  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  It  has  150,000  inhab- 
itants. The  principal  hotels  are  Boiel  de 
BtUevue,  Victoria  Hotel,  and  Hotel  Stadt^ 
three  of  the  best  in  Germany.  This  city 
is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  suburbs, 
and  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its  works 
of  art.  The  city  and  surrounding  country 
are  favorable  alike  in  regard  to  the  mild- 
ness of  climate  and  richness  of  produc- 
tions. 
The  position  of  this  capital — ^which  dates 
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back  to  a  period  prior  to  the  10th  centuiy — 
i«  excellent,  orer  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the  Saxon  wine- 
districts,  occupying  the  most  beautiful  and 
richly-cultiv^ed  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Elbe.  The  succession  of  rising  vine- 
yards,  groves,  meadows,  gardens,  and  or- 
chards, the  whole  studded  with  beautiful 
villas,  make  us  easily  imagine  the  Elbe  is 
the  Amo,  and  that  we  are  in  ^  La  belle 
Firenze,"  and  Uiat  the  city  itself  may  well 
be  termed  the  German  Florence.  There 
are  few  capitals  in  Europe  can  compete 
with  Dresden  in  works  of  art,  and  ntme  in 
the  value  of  its  immense  collection  of  pre- 
cious stones,  curiosities,  and  objects  of  mr- 
tu,  Dresden  is  divided  into  an  old  and 
new  town,  the  first  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  second  on  the  left,  and  are 
connected  by  a  noble  stone  bridge  1400 
feet  in  length  and  86  in  breadth.  It  was 
originally  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  dispensations  from  the  Pope  for 
eating  eggs  and  butter  during  Lent.  It 
is  the  longest  and  finest  stone  bridge  in 
Germany.  On  the  centre  pier  a  bronze 
crucifix  has  been  erected  to  commemorate 
the  destruction  of  the  fourth  pier  ih>m  the 
Bide  of  the  Alttadt  by  Marshal  Davouat,  to 
fiuilitate  his  retreat  in  1814,  and  its  resto- 
ration the  same  year  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia.  There  is  also,  half  a 
mfle  lower  down,  a  magnificent  railroad 
bridge,  built  for  the  Prague  and  Leipzig 
line.  It  has  likewise  a  carriage  and  foot 
way.  It  cost  nearly  $800,000.  The  new 
town  is  much  better  laid^ut  than  the  old, 
and  contains  all  the  fine  squares,  spacious 
streets,  and  beautiful  faubourgs.  The  mag- 
nificent Japanese  palace  founded  by  Au- 
gustus II.  is  situated  in  this  quarter;  but 
in  the  old  town  we  have  the  Royal  Palace^ 
the  Terrace  o/BrOhlj  the  Palace  o/BruAl, 
the  Court  Churchy  the  celebrated  Picture- 
GaUery^  the  Zw'mger,  and  other  leading 
objects  of  curiosity.  Tl\e  inhabitants  of 
Dresden  are  great  lovers  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  are  noted  for  their  orderly  and  indus- 
trious habits,  retiring  at  ten  o^clock  and 
rising  at  six. 

There  is  no  place  in  Germany  where  the 
services  of  a  good  vdkt  de  phoe  are  more 
desirable  than  at  Dresden.  The  foes  for 
examining  the  curiosities  are  so  exorbi- 
tantly high,  and  the  times  when  you  can 
see  them  so  varied,  and  having  to  make 
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application  for  tickets  of  admission  days 
before  you  can  use  them,  render  the  serifi 
ices  of  a  vaJet  de  place  absolutely  indispens- 
able, in  the  absence  of  a  courier. 

The  Schlose^  or  royal  palace,  is  a  large, 
antique,  (;looniy-looking  castie  on  the  out- 
side ;  within  it  is  ornamented  in  the  usnal 
style.  The  throne-room  is  beautiftiUy  dec- 
orated with  allegorical  frescoes.  The  di£> 
ferent  other  state-rooms,  library,  and  chap- 
el are  all  ornamented  in  eveiy  respect  wor- 
thy of  the  occasion.  The  lion  of  the  pal- 
ace, however,  is  the  ** green  vaults,*'  a  se- 
ries of  eight  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  apartments  were  formerly  hung  with 
green,  from  whence  they  derive  their 
name.  The  custodian  who  accompanies 
you  through  the  diflTerent  rooms  chaigeB 
two  Prussian  thalerB=tl  60,  for  one  or 
six  persons.  More  than  six  are  not  allow- 
ed in  the  same  party,  and  an  appointment 
must  be  previously  made,  although  often 
you  may  find  the  custodian  disengaged. 
The  origin  of  the  immense  wealth  lyin^ 
idle  in  the  "green  vaults*'  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  Saxon  princes  were  former- 
ly the  richest  monarchs  of  Europe.  Most 
of  their  wealth  was  dcriv*ed  from  the  Fftid* 
burg  silver-mines,  which,  previous  to  tho 
discover}'  of  America,  were  the  richest  in 
Europe,  much  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
they  expended  in  the  accumulation  of  jew- 
els and  works  of  art.  The  jewels  m  ono 
room  are  considered  worth  $15,000,000 1 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  in  detail  the 
numerous  works  of  art  and  value  in  the 
different  rooms:  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
each  one  is  more  valuable  than  the  one  last 
shown.  One  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in 
the  first  room  is  a  statue  of  Charles  II.,  in 
the  character  of  St.  George :  it  is  cut  out 
of  a  piece  of  solid  cast  iron.  In  tho  sec- 
ond room  are  two  horses'  heads,  and  a  cru- 
cifix by  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  third 
room  there  is  a  magnificent  chinaney-pieco 
of  Dresden  china,  ornamented  with  pre- 
cious stones,  beautiful  Florentine  mosaics, 
etc.  The  fourth  room  contains  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  used  at  the  emperor's  ban- 
quets, and  furnished  by  the  Electors  of 
Saxony.  In  the  fifth  room  are  some  speci- 
mens of  rock  crystal,  and  numerous  an- 
tique gems.  The  lion  of  the  fifth  room  is 
an  immense  pearl,  arranged  to  represent 
the  court  dwarf  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
is  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.    There  are  also 
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some  beaatifttl  iirood  carvings  here.  In 
the  sixth  is  kept  the  magnificent  regalia 
nsed  at  the  coronation  of  Frederick  Augns- 
tns  II.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
Saxony.  In  the  eighth  room  the  senses 
are  bewildered  by  the  splendor  of  its  con- 
tents :  dbmonds,  crowns,  sceptres,  chains, 
and  coUars;  orders  of  the  Garter,  Grolden 
Fleece,  and  Polish  £a^ ;  coat  bnttons— di- 
aDODds  ofthepnrest  water,  weighing  firom 
40  to  50  carats.  The  whole  gala  dress  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  consisting  of  his 
coat  hattons,  vest  buttons,  epaulette  but- 
Ums,  swofd-hilt,  scabbard,*  and  collar,  all 
diamonda:  there  are  several  magnificent 
xiiigB,  two  of  which  belonged  to  Martin 
Lather.  One  of  the  greatest  cariosities  in 
this  itoom  is  ^' the  Conrt  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul," by  Dinglinger,  jeweler  to  the  court 
of  Dreadoi.  There  are  188  figures,  made 
of  pan  gold  enameled,  all  of  them  carved 
in  the  most  finished  and  delicate  manner. 
The  artist  was  employed  six  years  on 
this  gem.  Its  cost  was  about  6D,000  tha- 
leis,  equaling  ^d,000. 

The  Picttire'GtUiery, — By  all  means  buy 
a  catalogue.  They  are  printed  in  French, 
priee  75  cents.  This  gallery  is  open  to  the 
pablic  on  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thorsday ;  on  other  days  a  fee  of  25  cents 
will  open  the  doors. 

The  fonqnerars  of  Dresden  at  all  times 
have  paid  the  highest  respect  to  its  pio- 
toie-gallefy.  When  Frederick  the  Groat 
bcmbarded  Dresden,  battered  down  its 
ehorches,  and  laid  its  streets  in  ruins,  he 
oidered  his  artillery  to  keep  clear  of  the 
pictuie-gallery ;  and  although  he  entered 
thi  city  as  a  conqueror,  levied  his  contri- 
botioDS,  and  superintended  the  govern- 
tnent,  he  desired  permission  of  the  con- 
quered Electress  to  visit  the  picture-gal- 
lery ;  and  although  Napoleon  carried  away 
the  gems  of  art  from  every  leading  gallery 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  treated  Dresden 
-with  so  much  consideration  that  not  one  of 
Iier  pictures  made  the  journey  to  Paris. 

Chief  among  the  gems  of  this  gallery  is 
the  Madonna  di  San  Siato  by  Unj^ael,  con- 
sidered one  of  his  best  works.  It  was 
named  after  Pope  Sixtus,  whose  portrait 
ia  here  given,  gazing  wit^  reverence  and 
awe  at  the  Madonna,  who  is  soaring  up  to 
heaven  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  the 
matchless  figure  of  St.  Barbara  kneeling. 


At  the  bottom  are  two  angel  boys  gazing 
upon  the  Madonna,  intelligence  and  devo> 
tion  beaming  in  their  faces.  This  picture 
cost  $40,000.  It  was  purchased  by  Au- 
gustus  III.  from  the  Duke  of  Modena's 
collection.  A  separate  room  is  set  apart 
for  its  exhibition.  The  masterpiece  of 
Holbein  has  also  a  separate  room  devoted 
to  it.  This  is  also  a  Madonna.  The  Bur- 
g(  master  of  Basle,  whose  child  is  dying,  is 
praying  that  the  Virgin  will  cure  him. 
She  has  lain  down  the  infant  Christ,  and 
taken  the  sick  child  in  her  arms.  The 
burgomaster  is  accompanied  by  his  family. 

In  this  gallery  we  have  five  of  Cor- 
reggio*s  best  works.  This  artist  is  con- 
sidered as  having  no  superior  in  original- 
ity, conception,  and  arrangement  of  color. 
Chief  among  his  works  is  the  world-re- 
nowned picture  of  the  Virgin  and  the  In- 
fant Christ  in  the  Manger.  It  has  been 
engraved  in  every  style,  and  every  picture- 
dealer  has  seen  copies  of  it.  The  celestial 
child  is  lying  on  the  straw,  emitting  a  su- 
pernatural light.  The  Virgin-mother  bend- 
ing over  the  infant  undazzled,  while  her 
companion  is  shading  her  face  with  her 
hand,  unable  to  endure  the  dazzling  light. 
Wilkie  says,  **  The  matchless  beauty  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  the  group  of  angels  over- 
head, the  daybreak  in  the  sky,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow, 
give  it  the  right  to  be  considered,  in  con- 
ception at  least,  the  greatest  of  his  worlut.*' 
The  other  works  of  Correg^o  are,  "  The 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  George,"  the 
portrait  of  his  physician,  "The  Virgin  and 
ChUd  with  St  Francis,**  and  his  ^  Recum- 
bent Magdalen."  Wilkie,  in  speaking  of 
this  last,  says,  **  It  is  in  its  prbtine  condi- 
tion, almost  as  left  by  the  master,  without 
even  varnish.  The  head,  neck,  and  arms 
are  beautiful ;  the  face  and  right  arm  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  painting  I  have  wit- 
nessed." This  is  a  small  picture,  about 
14  by  18  inches,  but  it  is  the  **lion"  of 
the  apartment  where  it  is  hung.  It  is 
placed  on  hinges,  that  it  may  lie  viewed 
by  all  lights. 

Among  the  other  leading  pictures  are 
the  "Christo  delU  Moneta,"  or  Tribute- 
money,  by  Titian ;  a  reclining  Venus  by 
the  same ;  also  a  portrait  of  his  mistrosA : 
St.  Cecilia,  by  Carlo  Dolce,  his  master- 
piece. There  are  several  pictures  by  Paul 
Veronese  in  his  best  style,  among  which 
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are  his  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  Mar- 
riage in  Cana,  Finding  of  Moaes,  etc.  By 
Rabens,  we  here  aee  lua  Boar  Hunt,  Judg- 
ment of  Paria,  and  hia  Garden  of  Loto. 
There  are  aeveral  pieoea  by  Rembrandt, 
chief  of  which  are  hia  Entombment  of 
Chriat,  and  hia  own  portrait  with  hia  wife 
aitting  on  hia  knee.  By  Vandyke  we  have 
aeveial  of  hia  moat  finiahed  portraita:  a 
portrait  of  old  Parr  at  the  age  of  161 ;  por- 
traits of  Charlea  I.  and  hia  queen,  Charlea 
II.,  James  II.,  and  others.  By  Goido,  a 
Bacchua  and  ChUd.  There  are  nearly  400 
paintinga  by  different  Italian  maatan. 

In  the  worka  of  tha  later  German  and 
Flemiah  masters  this  gallery  ia  eztremely 
rich.  It  oontaina,  in  additkia  to  those  art- 
ists already  mentioned,  magnificent  aped- 
mena  of  Hana  Holbein  the  younger,  Rojra- 
dale,  and  Wouvermana.  Of  tha  French 
school  there  are  aeveral  paintings  by 
Claude:  one  of  the  best  is  hia  Flight 
into  Egypt.  Some  fine  specimens  by  Poua- 
sin  and  others.  There  are  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  Wouvermans*  paintings  in  thia  gal- 
lery— over  fifty — chief  ot  which  ia  hia 
Horse-market. 

Among  the  collection  of  crayon  draw- 
ings is  one  by  liotard  of  ^'La  Belle  Chooo- 
lati^re."  She  was  a  waitress  or  barmaid 
in  Vienna,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and 
married  into  a  noble  fiimily  of  Austria. 
One  of  the  moat  complete  collectione  of 
engravings  to  be  found  in  Europe  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Dresden  gallery — over  1000 
framed  and  800,000  in  portfolios.  A  fee 
of  three  Prussian  thalers  will  gain  yon  ac- 
cess to  these  gems  of  art  at  all  times.  Be- 
neath the  gallery  of  pictures  there  is  a  fine 
collection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  most  fa- 
mous statues,  made  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Raphael  Mengs. 

The  Zioinger  was  originally  intended  aa 
the  vestibule  of  a  new  palace,  which  Au- 
gustus II.  intended  to  erect  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  but  waa  never 
carried  farther.  It  ia  a  fine  group  <tf 
buildings  surrounded  by  an  indosure  plant- 
ed with  orange-trees,  and  forming  an  el^ 
gant  promenade,  much  ft«quented  by  the 
citizens.  The  Z winger  contains  the  i4  rsi- 
oiyj  which  ia  considered  second  only  to 
that  of  Vienna,  and  the  Muaeum  of  Natu- 
ral History. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  our  giving 
any  detailed  account  of  what  may  be  seen 
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in  thia  MiBary  Mtuemn,  It  ontatripa  all 
others  in  the  variety  and  quantity  of  ita 
offenaive  and  defensive  weapons;  in  its 
acGoutrementa  of  the  tournament ;  the  ridu* 
nesa  and  akill  evinced  in  the  deeoratioa  of 
the  armor  and  trappings  both  of  man  and 
horse;  and  the  relics  it  poaseaaea  of  the 
greatest  waxrion  of  different  ages.  Among 
the  relica  an  the  robea  worn  by  Aagnalna 
II.,  aumamed  **  Strong,"  at  hia  ooronatioa 
aa  King  of  Poland ;  Uie  horse-ahoe  wliich 
he  broke  with  hia  fingen;  hia  coiraaa^ 
weighing  100  Iha.,  and  hia  iron  cap,  25 
Iba.  He  ia  aM  to  have  lifted  a  tmmpet- 
er  in  foil  armor,  and  bald  him  aloft  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand;  to  hav«  twisted  the  iroa 
baniater  of  a  stair  into  a  rope;  to  havo 
made  love  to  a  coy  beauty  by  presenting 
in  one  hand  a  bag  of  gold,  and  breaking 
with  the  other  the  hono-ahoe  mentioned 
above.  Judging  from  the  great  weight  of 
hia  armor  and  weapons,  he  must  have  been 
a  man  of  giant  stnogth.  Then  is  also  a 
saddle  of  Kapoleon'a,  hia  boota  worn  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden,  and  the  ahoea  worn  .at 
his  coronation. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  ia  a  Tnridah  tent^ 
with  all  ita  Ihmiture,  taken  from  the  Turks 
at  the  aiege  of  Vienna;  alao  the  armor 
worn  by  John  Sobieaki  at  the  aame  ai^ge, 
the  pistola  worn  by  Charlea  XII.  of  Swa> 
den  on  the  day  of  hia  deatli,  on  the  battlo- 
field  at  Erederickahal.  Some  of  the  tOt* 
ing^uita  worn  at  the  tournament  weigh 
over  200  pounda.  In  tlie  Gallery  of  Touni- 
ament  there  are  some  splendid  suits  of  ar- 
mor both  for  man  and  hone.  One  of  the 
finest  hero  waa  a  present  iVom  PhiUppa 
Emannd,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  Philippe  Emanuel  ynm  one  of 
the  anceaton  of  Victor  Emanud,  king  of 
United  Italy.  In  a  cabinet  presented  to 
Luther  by  John  Frederick,  one  of  the  elect- 
on  of  Sucony,  are  numerous  relics  of  the 
great  nformer. 

A  whole  day  may  be  well  spent  in  ax- 
amining  the  many  very  interesting  reliea 
to  be  seen  here.  The  gsllery  is  open  to 
the  public  dhly  on  Thursdays,  from  8  to 
12  and  2  to  6;  on  other  days  it  ia  only  to 
be  aeen  by  ticket,  price  2  thalers,  wldoh  is 
good  for  6  perso^ 

The  Muaeum  of  Natural  Hidory,  in  the 
lower  stoiy  of  the  Zwinger,  ia  open  from 
11  to  1 ;  at  other  times,  a  fee  of  2  thalen 
will  gain  admission  for  €  persona.    There 
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are  Mme  caiions  spedmeiifl  of  minerals 
aad  foflsU  reinams  liere. 

Nearly  adjoining  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
Zwinger  is  the  Grand  Opem-hotaey  capa- 
ble of  aooommodattng  8000  persons.  It 
eumuMuricates  bj  a  covered  way  with  the 
Falaee  of  the  Prhices,  but  is  now  used  only 
lor  coort  festivities.  Theatrical  perform* 
snees  take  place  in  a  smaller  theatre  close 
by.  Near  to  the  latter  is  the  Catholic 
Clunch,  profosely  decorated  in  the  Italian 
style.  It  contains  a  fine  organ,  and  its 
music  is  celebrated  throughout  Germany. 
It  has  an  altar^iece  by  Raphael  Mengs. 
It  is  attended  by  the  royal  fiuttily^  and  is 
connected  with  the  palace  by  a  bridge 
thrown  over  the  street. 

TTbe  Frttumldrche,  or  Church  of  Our 
I^y^  is  a  beautiful  sttme  ediflce.  It  is 
fH"^fc«^  in  the  New  MariLet,  adorned  with 
a  copola  888  feet  high.  It  is  constructed 
after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Tlie  Japanete  Palace  is  dtuated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  new  town. 
It  n  surrounded  by  gardens,  used  by  the 
pnbUc  for  a  promenade.  It  was  founded 
fay  Augustus  the  Strong,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  Japanese  decorations.  It 
was  intended  as  a  summer  pslaoe  for  the 
Elector.  The  palaoe  is  now  used  as  a 
mnsenm,  and  contains  a  collection  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  porcelain,  a  library,  and 
mnsenm  of  antiquities.  The  library  is 
▼eiy  rich  in  valuable  relics,  among  which 
is  a  collection  of  portraits  of  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  17th  century ;  they  are 
beaoUfnlly  colored,  and  are  bound  in  19 
▼elames.  The  collection  was  made  by 
Augustus  the  Strong.  Dr.  Faustus'  Con- 
juring Book  is  also  here ;  volumes  filled 
with  miniatures  and  autograph  letters  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  and  women  of  the 
16Ch  and  16th  centuries.  The  specimens 
of  china  amount  to  over  €0,000  pieces,  and 
fin  20  rooms. 

The  caf6s  Bedle  and  Bebriden,  on  the 
BrQhl  temce,  are  the  principal  in  Dresden. 

Cazriages,  with  two  horses,  1  thaler  an 
hour ;  one  horse,  12  s.  g.  per  hour. 

Near  the  end  of  the  New  Bridge  there  is 
•  very  fine  equestrian  statne  of  Augustus 
the  Strong.  There  is  also  a  statue  of 
Frederick  Augustus  in  the  centre  of  the 
Zwinger,  and  one  of  the  Elector  Maurice 
•ppoeite  the  Arsenal. 

A  short  distaneeftom  Dresden,  and  near 


the  village  of  Racknitz,  is  the  monument 
erected  to  Jean  Victor  Morean,  who  was 
shot  in  the  legs  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden.  His  legs  were  ampu- 
tated by  Sir  James  Wylie.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  was,  at  the  moment  he  was  shot,  recon- 
noitering  the  movements  of  the  F^nch 
army.  The  monument  consists  of  a  gran- 
ite block  surmounted  by  a  helmet ;  under 
this  his  legs  are  burled ;  his  body  was 
conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  in*  the 
Catholic  church  of  that  city,  you  may  see 
a  marble  slab  which  recounts  the  brilliant 
deeds  and  unfortunate  end  of  the  hero  of 
Hohenlinden. 

The  capital  of  Saxony  and  residence  of 
the  court  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable winter  residences  for  Americans  in 
Europe.  In  addition  to  its  rich  collections 
of  works  of  art,  its  multiplicity  of  men  of 
learning  and  talent,  its  splendid  opera,  its 
advantages  lor  education,  its  select  and 
elegant  society,  its  healthy  and  bracing 
dimato — (a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  commemorate  the  &ct  that  the  cholera 
has  never  visited  this  capital)— it  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  capitals  in  Europe. 
Its  court  is  as  renowned  to-day  for  its  ele- 
gant selectness  as  it  has  been  in  past  ages 
for  its  wealtl)  and  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts.  Our  worthy  and  learned  consul, 
Mr.  Campbell,  who  for  over  twenty  years 
has  honorably  and  creditably  represented 
his  country  in  Europe,  and  who  performs 
all  the  duties  of  minister  at  this  court,  is 
most  polite  and  attentive  to  American  trav- 
elers, entertaining  in  a  manner  becoming 
his  position.  Mr.  Campbell,  speaking  the 
modem  languages  fluentiy,  is  able  to  fill 
lus  rvU  with  great  credit  to  his  country. 

Connected  with  the  consulate  is  the 
American  banking  house  of  Robert  Thode 
&  Co.,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  respect- 
able houses  in  Europe. 

Among  the  specialties  of  Saxony  manu- 
focture  is  that  of  damask  table4inen  and 
sheeting  wove  to  order,  with  your  mono- 
gram, crest,  or  coat-of-arms.  Mr.  Joseph 
Meyer,  15  New  Market  Street,  is  the  prin^ 
cipal  manufacturer;  he  also  has  a  large 
supply  of  dress  goods  and  clothing. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Dres- 
den are  numerous,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  that  to  the  Saxon  StcUzerlwid — 
why  called  Switzerland  we  hardly  know, 
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as  tho  scenery  of  the  two  countries  is  en- 
tirelv  different.  The  River  Elbe  flows 
through  the  centre  of  this  beautiful  coun- 
try ;  and  we  advise  all  persons  visiting 
Dresden  during  the  summer  months  to 
make  excursions  to  PiUutZy  BoMteiy  Otto- 
walder  Grundy  Ktmigatein^  KuAatalij  and 
WtMierberff. 

Good  walkers  can  '*do"  most  of  these 
delightful  places  m  two  days,  and  much 
may  be  seen  in  one,  with  very  little  walk- 
ing.* If  the  traveler  has  no  courier,  a  vaki 
de  place  had  better  bo  taken  from  Dresden. 

The  railroad  and  carriages  had  better  be 
taken  as  fiir  as  Schandau,  and  return  by 
boat  to  Dresden. 

Or  make  the  different  excursions  on  dif- 
ferent days.  Fy>r  instance,  l^  rail  to  Pdt- 
scha,  which  is  the  station  for  the  Brutei; 
by  rail  to  Konf^^m,  which  is  the  station 
for  that  fortress ;  and  to  Krippen,  which  is 
the  station  for  Schtmdam  and  KtihstaU. 

Guides  may  be  found  at  the  different 
stations.  The  usual  fare  is  one  thaler  per 
day.  Horses,  ponies,  and  donkeys  may  be 
hiro.l  at  the  different  stations ;  also  <iaue 
h  porteun  for  ladies  who  can  not  ride. 
Dojts  may  also  be  hired  along  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe. 

Tho  cars  start  from  the  old  town  (Alt- 
stadt),  and,  after  passing  the  Great  Garden, 
tho  town  of  Pima,  above  which  stands  the 
castle  of  Sormenttemy  we  arrive  at  PUnitZj 
the  summer  residence  of  tho  king.  The 
palace,  which  is  modem,  having  been  erect- 
o<l  in  1818,  contains  some  very  fine  frescoes 
by  VogeL  The  conservatories,  gardens, 
and  pleasure-grounds  are  very  fine. 

At  Potscha  we  cross  tho  Elbe  by  fferry 
to  visit  the  Bastei,  the  name  given  to  one 
of  the  most  singular  docks  in  Europe,  from 
the  top  of  which  (600  feet  above  the  river 
which  sweeps  round  its  base)  ono  of  the 
most  lovely  views  may  be  had.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  over  the  plain,  huge 
columnar  masses  start  up,  even  to  a  height 
of  1200  feet ;  conspicuous  among  these  are 
the  hills  of  ^(M^sfem  and  Zi£w»<tetfi.  The 
first  is  a  virgin  fortress,  and  has  never  yet 
been  taken  by  man.  Here,  for  ages,'  in 
time  of  war,  the  treasures  of  the  Green 
Vaults  in  Dresden  are  stored  by  their  Sax- 
bn  monarchs,  and  cases  are  always  ready 
at  hand  to  store  them  in.  Napoleon  tried 
to  batter  this  fort  ttom  its  neighbor  Lilien- 
stein,  but  without  effect.  Two  years'  pro- 
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visions  for  one  thousand  men  can  be  stored 
here,  and  water  is  drawn  fh>m  a  well  cut 
in  the  rock  over  600  feet  deep.  Make  the 
ascent  by  all  means;  the  view  from  tiie 
top  is  nowhere  surpassed. 

The  natural  obelisk  of  LiUenstein  sur- 
passes its  opposite  neighbor  in  height  by 
160  feet,  and  is  the  highest  of  these  iaoUited 
mountains.  It  is  acwessible  by  meana  of 
ladders  and  paths  cut  in  the  rock. 

From  the  Bastei  to  Schandan  there  Is  a 
carriage-road,  from  whence  an  ezcuTskm 
should  be  made  to  Xtthdatt  (Cow's  Tail), 
which  is  six  miles  distant.  This  is  a  most 
singular  cave  or  arch  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
800  feet  above  the  sea,  where  many  persons 
have  taken  reftige  in  stormy  times. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  proceed  farther 
on  Route  12,  or  to  Vienna,  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing route  the  most  advantageous  return- 
ing to  the  Rhine  or  Pftris. 

ROUTE  No.  16. 

From  Dretden  to  Fnnkfori  <m  tke  Mdm, 
by  Leiptiffj  Weimar,  Erfurz^  Gotka,  Eis^ 
nacky  CtJMd^  Friedherg^  distance  880  miles. 

From  Dresden  to  Ldpziff,  distance  72  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  8  thalers =f  2  25 ;  time,  8| 
hours. 

Nearly  10  miles  fh>m  Dresden  we  pass 
the  Niederan  station,  four  miles  firom  which 
is  the  town  of  Jfeiwen,  celebrated  fbr  Its 
porcelain  manufactory,  where  the  Dresden 
china  is  made.  It  contains  a  population  of 
8000  inhabitants.  The  building  which  now 
contains  the  principal  or  government  Vic- 
tory is  situated  on  a  rock  above  the  town, 
and  is  entered  by  a  bridge  thrown  across 
the  road.  It  was  formerly  the  castle  of 
the  margraves  or  Saxon  princes.  Pbrce- 
lain  was  originally  brought  ftrom  China, 
from  which  it  was  named,  and  was  first 
made  in  Europe  in  the  16th  century  at  this 
place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  manu- 
factured by  one  Botticher,  a  native  of 
Plauen,  an  alchymist  of  the  16th  century, 
who  accidentally  discovered  the  art  of  mak- 
ing it  in  the  course  of  his  search  fbr  the 
philosopher's  stone.  During  the  **  Seven 
Years'  War"  this  establishment  was  near- 
ly ruined,  Frederick  the  Great  having  car- 
ried off  its  workmen,  medals,  and  archives. 
The  ware  now  manufisctured  does  not  equal 
that  of  the  time  when  the  Ikctoiy  was  caz^ 
ried  on  by  the  Saxon  kings.  Near  the 
manufactory  is  the  Catkedndy  which  coib* 
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tUDB  some  veiy  fine  paintings,  also  the 
tomba  of  the  early  Saxon  princes. 

Meiasen  is  the  termlnns  of  the  mammoth 
tmmel,  twenty-four  miles  long,  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  Friedberg 
salver-mineSi  which  have  been  for  ages  the 
source  of  Saxon  wealth. 

Lapsdg  has  65,000  inhabitants ;  principal 
hotels,  //.  <2e  Pohffne  and  If,  de  Baviere^  the 
one  at  the  statbn  the  best.  Carriages  are 
sent  to  the  d6p6t  by  the  different  hotels; 
fiue,  12^  cents.  Leipzig  is  the  second  city 
in  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  It  stands 
on  a  fertile  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Birer  Elster.  The  traveler  should,  the 
first  thing  he  does,  ascend  the  tower  of  the 
Fleissenboi^,  from  whence  a  magnificent 
▼iew  of  the  city,  country,  and  whole  of  the 
field  of  the  celebrated  battle  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Leipzig,  although  a  place  of  great  his- 
torical celebrity  and  commercial  import- 
ance, has  but  little  to  detain  the  traveler 
ezoept  during  its  three  fairs,  which  are  held 
here  annually',  one  beginning  on  New- 
Year's  day,  the  other  beginning  on  the  first 
Svnday  aitcr  Michaelmas,  and  the  last  and 
moat  important  beginning  the  second  Sun- 
day after  Easter.  During  these  seasons 
the  town  is  very  gay.  Strangers  are  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  world :  Turks  and 
Jewa,  Greeks,  Romans,  Armenians,  Pcr- 
BiJUiB,  Americans,  and  Hindoos.  While 
the  fiiirs  last  the  hotels  charge  double  their 
usual  price,  and  there  are  generally  as 
many  strangers  in  the  city  as  its  popula- 
tion amounts  to.  The  money  transactions 
often  amount  to  80  million  dollars.  Leip- 
zig is  the  centre  of  the  German  book-trade, 
who,  to  the  number  of  between  six  and 
seven  hundred,  meet  here  annually  to 
balance  their  accounts,  and  their  sales 
often  amount  to  two  million  dollars  year- 
ly. Nearly  every  bookseller  or  publisher 
in  Germany  has  an  agency  here.  There 
are  about  130  depots  for  books,  15  steam- 
presses,  and  200  hand-presses.  The  pub- 
lishers have  an  Exchange  of  their  own, 
called  the  BuchhandUr  Bone,  where  they 
transact  all  their  business. 

Leipzig  is  the  seat  of  a  University  which 
possesses  a  distinguished  reputation,  and 
has  nnmcToua  literary  and  scientific  es- 
tablishments. The  city  was  of  early  ori- 
gin, and  has  often  been  noted  in  connec- 


tion with  the  events  of  modem  history. 
Its  University  was  founded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  century,  and  has  nearly 
1000  students :  it  is  very  finely  decorated 
with  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  Gothe  studied 
at  this  University,  and  one  of  the  '*  lions'* 
of  the  place  is  Auerbach's  cellar,  where  he 
laid  one  of  his  scenes  in  the  tragedy  of 
Faust.  In  this  cellar  Mephistopheles  sup- 
plied the  drunken  students  with  wine  fiy>m 
gimlet-holes  bored  in  the  table.  Here  it 
was  Dr.  Faustiis  performed  his  feats.  In 
this  cellar  Gothe  himself  held  his  midnight 
orgies  when  a  student  at  the  University. 

On  one  side  of  the  picturesque  market- 
place is  the  Rathhaus  or  town  hall,  former, 
ly  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Saxony. 
Marshal  Schwarzenberg,  general  of  the  sJ* 
lied  army,  died  in  it.  It  was  occupied  hy 
Napoleon  during  the  battle  of  Leipzig. 
This  battle  was  the  most  famous  occur, 
rence  in  the  annals  of  the  town,  when  Na^ 
poleon  was  defeated  by  the  combined  arm- 
ies of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  in  1818, 
after  throe  days'  contest,  which  was  de- 
servedly designated  **The  Battle  of  Na- 
tions." It  was  fought  on  the  16th,  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  of  October.  Napoleon's 
army  amounted  to  170,000,  and  the  allied 
forces  to  800,000.  Napoleon  left  Leipzig 
minus  80,000  men;  the  loss  of  the  allies 
was  al)out  50,000. 

In  the  garden  of  M.  Gerard  is  a  tomb- 
stone  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  brave 
Pole  Poniatowski,  who  was  drcHrned  in 
attempting  to  swim  his  horse  across  the 
Elstcr.  He  had  been  partially  instnt 
mental  in  preventing  the  capture  of  Napo- 
leon b^''  covering  his  retreat ;  had  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  seriously 
wounded.  The  stream  was  so  filled  with 
the  dead  and  dying  men  and  horses  that 
the  miserable  steed  on  which  he  was 
mounted  was  unable  to  push  his  way 
through,  and  horse  and  rider  both  sank. 
The  brave  Maodonald  crossed  at  the  same 
place,  and  was  saved.  There  is  a  model 
of  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  him  here. 
There  are  two  other  monuments  erected 
here  in  connection  with  the  battle,  ono 
where  the  three  allied  sovereigns  met, 
and  another  to  the  memory  of  Marshal 
Schwarzenberg.  The  walks  and  gardens 
round  the  city  walls  are  very  interesting, 
and  the  park  of  Botenthal  is  much  fre- 
quented during  the  summer  months,  to 
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listen  to  the  free  concerts  given  in  the 
cafds. 

Leipzig  has  a  largo  vool-market,  which 
is  held  here  in  May  •  it  also  has  extensive 
mannfactores  in  silken  fkbrics,  hosiery, 
leather,  and  oil-cloths,  playing-cards,  to- 
bacco, gold  and  silver  articles,  snuff,  choco- 
late, liquors,  and  mndcal  instruments,  with 
numerous  printing,  engraving,  and  wool- 
spinning  establishments.  In  the  publish- 
ers* catalogue  issued  during  the  fidr,  there 
are  often  from  4000  to  5000  new  books  an- 
nounced. 

An  excursion  might  be  made  to  the  res- 
idence of  Baron  Speck,  five  miles  fh>m  the 
city.  His  gallery  contains  some  very  fine 
paintings ;  among  them  is  a  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Murillo.  ' 

There  is  a  collection  of  pictures  in  the 
3(ndllche  Mutetun^  which  is  open  on  Sun- 
dsvA.  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  4, 
well  worth  seeing ;  also  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  and  anatomy. 

fyom  Lnpwj  to  Weimarj  distance  53 
miles.  Fare,  Hr«t  class,  99  s.  g.=$2  60, 
very  dear ;  second  class,  ^1  50. 

AlMut  20  miles  from  Leipzig  we  pass 
the  town  of  Weissenfelt^  oontaining  about 
11,000  inhabitants.  Napoleon  slept  here 
the  night  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  On 
the  height  above  the  town  is  the  Cattie^ 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Weissenfels.  It  is  rendered  more 
famous  from  the  fact  that  Qustavus  Adol- 
phus,  kllig  of  Sweden,  was  bi^ught  here 
from  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  he  was 
killed  in  1638.  He  was  embalmed  in  a 
room  in  the  castle,  and  his  blood  is  still 
shown  on  the  wall.  His  heart,  which,  it  is 
said,  weighed  one  pound  and  two  ounces, 
was  conveyed  to  Stockholm  by  his  widow- 
ed queen. 

IKeiiiiar.^-This  charming  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ilm,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
groves  and  handsome  grounds ;  its  popula- 
tion is  12,000.  Principal  hotels  are  Ru»- 
tUcher  Hof  and  H,  ErbpHnz.  There  'are 
few  things  here  to  detahi  the  traveler  any 
length  of  time.  It  possesses,  however,  a 
great  interest  as  the  residence  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of 
Germany,  drawn  thither  by  the  enlighten- 
ed patronage  of  the  grand-duke.  Ajnong 
the  great  names  thus  connected  with  it  are 
those  of  Schiller,  Gfithe,  Herder,  and  Wie- 
land.  Weimar  has  no  trade  or  manufac- 
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tares  of  any  importance,  but  its  Uteraiy 
and  scientific  establishments  surpass  thoae 
of  places  of  much  larger  size  and  vastly 
greater  commercial  importance.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Atkena  ofGemumjf;  its 
groves  alone  certainly  rendnd  one  of  the 
academic  groves  of  ancient  Athens  (there 
are  no  groves  there  now,  nor  any  shade  save 
that  produced  by  stunted  mildewed  olive- 
trees). 

The  sights  to  be  seen  are  the  Grand-dneal 
Palace^  which  is  a  handsome  structure ;  it 
contains  some  fine  modem  fi-escoes,  illus- 
trating the  works  of  Weimar's  greatest 
poets.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  kept  the  ar- 
mor and  one  of  the  thumbs  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  Bernard,  one  of  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers in  the  **  Thirty  Years'  War."  His  body 
is  buried  in  the  Siadtkirtke.  Adjacent 
to  the  palace  is  the  Public  Library^  which 
contains  busts  of  Gdthe,  SchUler,  Herder, 
and  Wciland,  also  numerous  relics  of  Lu- 
ther and  others.  The  StadtMrcie  con- 
tains a  fine  painting  by  Lucas  Cranach: 
it  represents  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  his  very  best  works.  In 
front  of  the  church  stands  a  bronze  statuo 
of  Herder,  by  SchQler.  The  interior  of 
the  church  contains  his  remains.  This 
church  was  also  the  burial>place  for  tho 
members  of  the  ducal  family.  Gdthe's 
house,  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  is  shown 
to  the  public  every  Friday.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Gdthe-platz,  and  remains  just  as  ho 
left  it  in  1832.  Some  of  his  fhmitnrc  is 
preserved  with  religious  care,  especially  a 
common  deal  table  at  which  he  wrote, 
which  also  belonged  to  Schiller,  making  it 
doubly  valuable. 

Out  of  the  town  is  the  New  Church-yardy 
which  contains  the  present  grand-ducal 
burial-vault.  Hero  repose  the  bodies  of 
the  poets  Gdthe  and  Schiller.  Here  also 
lies  the  body  of  their  friend  and  patron, 
the  late  grand -duke.  It  was  hb  desire 
that  the  poets  should  lie  on  either  side  of 
him,  but  courtly  etiquette  forbade  the 
proximity.  This  church-yard  is  a  sweet 
place  to  visit  on  a  bright  summer's  morn- 
ing, the  air  made  fragrant  by  the  opening^ 
rose-buds,  and  all  nature  still  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  musical  warbling  of  the 
birds  and  the  humming  of  the  bees.  Some 
of  the  monuments  are  perfe<;t  gems  of  art. 
Here  may  be  seen  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment to  prevent  the  accident  of  premature 
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burial  in  cases  of  saspended  animation. 
In  a  daric  chamber,  lighted  with  a  small 
lamp,  the  body  lies  in  a  coffin ;  in  its  fin- 
gers are  placed  strings,  which  commnni- 
cate  with  an  alarm-clock ;  the  least  pulsa- 
tion of  the  corpse  will  ring  the  bell  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  where  a  person  is  placed 
to  watch,  when  medical  attendance  is  at 
once  supplied.  There  have  been  several 
cases  where  persons  sapposed  to  be  dead 
were  thus  saved  from  premature  interment. 

About  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Wie- 
mar  is  the  town  of  JtnOy  fiimous  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  Napoleon's  greatest  victo- 
ries over  the  Prnssians  in  1806.  It  pos- 
sesses a  celebrated  University,  which  has 
numbered  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  present  and  preceding  centuries 
among  its  professors. 

Pnm  Weimar  to  Erfia%  distance  18  m. 
Fare,  26  s.  g. ;  time,  40  minutes. 

ErfvH^  finely  situated  on  the  Gera. 
PopulaUon  82,000.  Hotels  are  H,  Zwn 
Kaimr  and  ff.  SUber,  This  is  an  old  and 
well-built  town,  strongly  fortified,  and  of 
coosidenible  commercial  importance.  The 
prindpal  edifice  is  the  Caihtdral,  which 
dates  from  the  12th  oentory.  It  possess- 
es a  famous  bell,  called  Groue  StuannOj 
weii^hing  275  cwt.  The  church  contains 
tome  pictures  and  very  fine  monuments. 
The  painted  glass  is  also  very  good.  The 
leading  object  of  interest,  however,  in  the 
town  is  the  orphan  asylum,  occupying  the 
Augustine  convent,  of  which  Luther  was 
8  member.  One  of  the  apartments  con- 
tains his  Bible,  portrait,  and  other  relics. 
The  two  churches,  Prtdigerlarche  and  Bat' 
Jwuerkirtke^  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
University,  established  here  in  1892,  was 
abolished  in  1816.  It  has  now  a  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  Catholic  school,  gym- 
nada,  a  normal  school,  an  academy  of 
Bcienoes,  a  museum,  botanical  gardens, 
and  a  public  library  of  20,000  volumes. 
It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  woolen 
and  cotton  cloths,  shoes,  leather,  and  vin- 
egar. From  1807  to  1818  it  was  occupied 
lay  the  French ;  and  in  1808  the  memora* 
ble  interview  between  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander, emperor  of  Russia,  here  took  place. 
It  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1814. 

From  Erfurt  to  Gotha^  distance  16  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  82  s.  g. ;  time,  48  minutes. 

Goika,  which,  conjointly  with  Coburg, 
is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  prince  of 


the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 
palace  of  Freidenstein.  It  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  14,000  inhabitants.  Principal 
hotels  are  II,  Der  Mokr  and  Deuischer 
Ilof,  This  capital  has  become  familiar  to 
American  ears  from  the  rektaonship  ex- 
isting between  its  reigning  sovereign  and 
England's  mistress — ^the  duke's  younger 
brother,  the  late  Prince  Albert,  having 
married  Queen  Victoria. 

Nature  and  art  have  made  this  city  as 
fair  a  capital  in  miniatnre  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  It  is  one  of  the  best  laid  out 
and  I>e8t  built  towns  in  Germany,  and  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  boulevards,  which 
replace  its  ancient  fortifications.  The  sit- 
uation is  beautiful,  and  the  climate  exceed- 
ingly healthy.  The  sceneiy  around  it  is 
varied,  pleasing,  romantic,  and  interesting. 
Within,  all  the  literary,  religious,  and  sci- 
entific institutions,  such  as  museums  of 
natural  history  and  the  fine  arts,  Jiqumeso 
and  Chinese  museum^  picture-galleries, 
seven  churches,  a  large  number  of  chari- 
table institntions,  such  as  orphan  and  lu- 
natic asylums,  institutions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  neglected  children,  and  others 
which  distinguish  larger  cities,  are  to  bo 
met  with,  as  well  as  all  the  amusements, 
and  all  tlie  arrangements  for  convenience 
and  oomfort,  and  for  cheapness  of  living, 
which  are  generally  found  only  in  first- 
class  cities. 

The  palace  of  Frkdentteinj  which  con- 
tains the  picture-ffoSery  and  muifewns,  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
gratis,  and  on  other  days  the  fee  is  one 
thaler.  In  the  picture-gallery  there  are 
several  fine  paintings  by  Rembnndt,  Ru- 
bens, Van  Eyck,  Holbein,  and  Van  der 
Heist.  In  the  Kunsthammer  are  many 
valuable  relics,  among  others  the  swords  of 
Charlemagne  and  John  Sobieski,  a  prayer- 
book  of  James  I.,  and  a  ring  of  Maiy  Stu- 
arts The  library,  Japanese  and  Chinese 
museums,  and  museums  of  natural  histo- 
ry, are  all  in  the  same  building.  The  col- 
lection of  medals  and  coins  is  considered 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe. 

The  Almanach  de  Gotha  is  the  titie  of 
a  small  book  published  here,  which  gives 
you  the  pedigree  of  all  the  crowned  heads 
in  Europe.  Gotha  has  a  large  manufac- 
tory of  porcelain,  and  does  considerable 
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ln.de  in  linea,  woolen,  and  cotton  fAbrics. 
Among  other  branches  of  its  trade  is  that 
of  Gotha  KUtaageSy  vhich  aro  vexy  fine,  and 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Germany.  It  also 
does  a  large  business  in  laoquend  ware  of 
all  kinds. 

From  Gotha  to  EUenack^  distance  19  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  85  s.  g. ;  time,  45  minutes. 

Ei$ew»ckj  the  capital  of  Saze- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Nessa  and  Honel,  and  contains  10,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
roost  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  be- 
tween Leipzig  and  Frankfort.  Ito  hotels 
are  /T.  RanUenkrcmi  and  H,  Ualbe  Mond, 
It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Thuringian 
forest,  and  has  been  rendered  famous  from 
the  fact  of  Martin  Luther  being  detained 
a  prisoner  in  ita  Ccutk  of  Wdrtburg,  which 
is  situated  about  li  miles  south  of  the  town. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1521,  as  Luther 
was  returning  to  hb  home  from  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  where,  in  defiance  of  all  threata 
and  the  Pope's  excommunication,  he  had 
boldl}'  proclaimed  the  Protestant  religion, 
as  he  was  entering  the  borders  of  the 
wood,  his  party  was  attacked  by  a  body  of 
armed  knigbto  and  dispersed;  he  alone 
was  made  prisoner.  Ho  was  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  discov- 
ered the  whole  affair  was  managed  by  the 
order  of  his  friend  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  was  present  at  the  Diet  when  he  left. 
Although  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  giv- 
en Luther  assurance  of  safe-conduct,  a  de- 
cree for  his  arrest  was  instantly  sent  after 
him,  and  his  sentence  of  death  decided  on. 
The  Elector's  band  reached  him  before  the 
warrant  of  arrest,  and  he  was  carried  in 
secret  to  WarUmrff,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  months.  He  cultivated  mustaches, 
and  passed  at  the  castle  for  a  young  noble- 
man, thus  sdoened  by  the  fHendly  Elect- 
or of  Saxony  until  the  first  fury  of  the 
storm  had  passed.  The  chamber  which 
Luther  occupied  in  the  castle  contains  his 
portrait  and  that  of  his  father  and  mot^r. 
This  room  was  the  scene  of  his  conflict 
with  Satan.  There  is  an  absurd  stor^'  told 
and  believed  that  the  Evil  One  appeared 
before  him  gnashing  his  teeth  and  threat- 
ening him  with  vengeance,  whereupon  Lu- 
ther, who  had  defeated  his  foes  with  pm 
and  ink,  thought  he  would  try  the  ink 
alone  on  tho  devil  and,  seizing  the  ink- 
stand, he  liorled  it  with  all  his  power  at 
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the  head  of  his  satanic  majesty,  hitting  his 
—  imagination  and  the  wall,  making  a 
greater  impression  on  the  latter  than  Sa- 
tan did  on  the  former.  The  hole  in  the 
wall  is  now  shown  to  the  traveler. 

In  another  part  of  the  castle  is  the  pio- 
ture  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  for- 
merly a  resident  of  Wartburg,  whose  fans- 
band  was  as  hard-hearted  as  she  was  kind 
and  charitable  to  the  poor.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  she  had  her  apron  filled  with 
food  which  she  was  about  to  bestow  on  the 
hungry,  her  husband  caught  her  in  the 
act,  and,  demanding  what  she  had  in  her 
apron,  she  replied,  **  Flowers,"  when,  think- 
ing to  detect  her  in  a  falsehood,  he  tore 
open  her  apron,  when,  lo  and  behold !  the 
bread  and  cheese  were  transformed  into 
roses  and  lilies.  She  stands  in  the  ]ho- 
tura  as  if  trembling  for  fear  they  will 
change  again.  In  another  part  of  the  cas- 
tle are  some  beantifVd  suite  of  armor;  con- 
spicuous among  these  is  that  of  the  rob- 
ber-knight Kunz,  of  Kaufnngen,  wlio  waa 
of  gigantic  stature.  He  was  beheaded  at 
Friedburg  for  kidnapping  two  young  Sax- 
on princes;  also  that  of  the  Connitable 
de  Bourbon,  who  was  slain  while  taking 
Rome  by  assault;  and  those  of  the  two 
Saxon  princesses,  Agnes  and  Kunegnnde. 
From  EUenach  to  Castel,  distance  66  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  108  s.  g. ;  time,  4  h.  25  m. 
Castelf  the  capital  of  the  Electorate  of 
Hesse-Cassel  and  residence  of  the  Elector, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Fulda.  It  contains  a  population  of  about 
32,000.  Principal  hotels  are  ff,  Konijf  fon 
Pretusm^  Bomischer  Kauer^  and  Rtumcker 
Ilof,  The  first-named  is  a  veiy  fine  houac, 
situated  in  the  Konig*s  Plata.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Friedrich  Plata,  the  largest 
square  in  any  German  town,  stands  a  stat- 
ue of  the  Elector  Frederick,  whose  niemoiy 
is  universally  detested  by  all  f^emen  of 
the  Western  World.  He  it  was  who  hired 
his  bloodthiivty  soldiers  to  the  King  of 
England  to  crush  the  rising  growth  of  our 
young  republic.  Cassel  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  towns,  the  former  of 
j  which,  close  to  the  river's  banks,  consists  of 
!  narrow  and  dirty  streets ;  the  latter  con- 
;  tains  the  Klector*s  palace  and  many  other 
'  public  edifices,  with  several  fine  squares. 
The  Museum,  whicli  is  situated  on  Fried- 
rich's  Platz,  next  to  the  Elector's  palace, 
is  the  iinest  building  in  Cassel.     It  con- 
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tains  a  library  of  80,000  volumes  and  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities.  Among  the  latter 
ajAseyeral  antiquities  from  Herculaneum, 
busts  of  Napoleon  and  his  son,  the  young 
King  of  Borne,  b}'  Canoya,  several  very  fine 
antiqiie  statues  purchased  from  the  Pope, 
amons  wluch  are  a  Minerva  and  a  bronxe 
head  of  Mars.  The  antique  bfonse  figure 
of  Yictoiy  is  the  lion  of  the  collection. 
There  are  also  some  fine  agates,  from  3  to 
4  feet  long,  from  the  Marburg  mines.  The 
fee  for  a  single  person  is  1  thaler,  and  2  for 
a  party.  The  picture-gallery  in  the  Bel- 
videre  contains  some  very  fine  pictures. 
They  are  principally  of  the  Dutch  school, 
Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  Teniers.  There 
is  a  reiy  fine  cattle-piece  by  Paul  Potter, 
and  a  portrait  by  Titian.  The  gallery  is 
open  to  the  public  fh>m  10  to  12  on  Wednes- 
days ; .  at  other  times  the  fee  is  1  thaler. 

A  little  below  the  Friedrichs  Plata,  in 
the  old  town,  ia  th»  KaUmbyrff,  a  large  un- 
finished palace,  begun  upon  Ihe  site  of  the 
old  electoral  palace  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1811.  Work  on  it  was  suspended  on  a&- 
coooi  of  the  death  of  the  Elector  who  com- 
menced it.  It  is  now  covered  with  moss 
and  weeds. 

Oassel  has  eight  churches,  seven  Prot- 
estant and  one  Jewish.  The  principal  is 
the  charch  of  St.  Martin :  it  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  royal  fiunily.  Its  educational 
and  charitable  institutions  aro  very  nu- 
nierous ;  among  the  latter  is  the  WUhdms 
ImttUut,  whero  a. large  number  of  poor  aro 
not  only  provided  for,  but  taught  different 
trades.  In  the  Avgarten^  or  public  gar- 
den, is  situated  the  Marble  Bath,  a  very 
elaborate  apartment,  filled  with  statues 
and  bas-reliefs,  not  of  the  most  delicate 
character.  Close  to  this  is  the  orangeiy. 
Cassel  possesses  few  mannfactores,  com- 
pAiatively  speaking:  the  principal  are 
woolen,  sUk,  and  cotton  fiibrics,  snuff,  play- 
ing-cards, and  chemical  products.  It  has 
two  fairs  annually. 

A  straight  and  handsome  road,  shaded 
by  an  avenue  of  limes  three  miles  long, 


leads  to  WUkdrMihohe,  the  Versailles  of 
Germany,  and  summer  residence  of  tho 
Elector.  By  no  means  quit  Cassel  with- 
out visiting  this  beautiful  gpot.  The  wa- 
ters play  every  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  highest  fountain  on  tho 
Continent  is  here;  one  stream,  12  inches 
in  diameter,  is  thrown  to  the  hight  of  200 
feet.  This  palace  is  regarded  as  one  of  tho 
most  magnificent  residences  in  Europe. 
Apart  from  the  immense  amount  spent  on 
it,  its  natural  beauties  aro  hard  to  match. 
The  palace  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ; 
it  was  occupied  by  Jerome  Napoleon  whilo 
King  of  Westphalia;  close  to  it  is  tho  the- 
atre he  built,  and  where  he  used  to  act. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  hero  is  tho 
colossal  Heroules,  and  the  Cascade  of 
Karlsburg.  The  cascade  is  900  feet  long, 
leading  up  to  the  colossal  statue,  which 
stands  on  an  octagon  building  1300  feet 
above  the  river.  The  figure  is  of  copper, 
and  80  feet  high ;  eight  persons  can  stand  at 
one  time  in  the  hollow  of  the  club  the  fiff:mn 
holds  in  his  hand.  The  view  from  the  stat- 
ue is  most  delightful.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  said  to  have  kept  employed  daily 
2000  men  for  fourteen  years,  and  to  havo 
cost  over  ten  million  dollars!  although  tho 
exact  amount  was  never  known.  Tho  gov- 
ernment, fearing  the  people,  destroyed  all 
record  of  the  expense. 

From  Cassel  to  Frankfort^  distance  120 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  9  florins  12  krs.= 
$8  80;  time,  6  hours  15  minutes. 

Ffiedberg  contains  a  population  of  about 
3500.  It  is  prettily  situated  on  tho  top  of 
a  hill,  surmounted  by  a  fine  old  tower; 
there  is  nothing  here  to  detain  the  traveler. 

Frasikfori  will  be  described  on  our  return 
routes.  See  Index.  We  will  now  resuma 
route  12,  starting  from.  Dresden. 

From  Dresden  to  Prague^  distance  116 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  7  florins  40  kreut- 
zers=$3  10;  time,  6  hours.  An  express 
train  twice  a  week  makes  the  time  in  flve 
hours,  or  the  whole  distance  A*om  Dres- 
den to  Vienna  in  14  hours. 
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Wb  now  enter  om  of  Um  Urgeet,  most 
popnlooBi  and  most  important  of  the  Euro- 
pean afcates,  via.,  Tdb  Empikb  of  Aus- 
tria. Althongh  about  a  third  part  of  the 
Atittrian  Empire  ia  included  in  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  it  has  been  found 
more  conrenient  to  treat  of  the  whole  em- 
pire in  a  separate  diyision,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  province  of  YenetiA,  which  be- 
longs n^eographically  to  Italy,  and  will  bo 
included  in  that  country. 

According  to  its  recent  diyision,  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  embraces  fifteen  provinces 
or  governments,  some  of  which  are  coun- 
tries of  large  extent;  their  names  and 
population  are  as  follows : 


1.  Aastiia  (upper  and  lower) 

i.  SalBburg 

&  lllyrU 

4.  fltyrla 

6.  Tjrrol  and  Vorarlburg . . . 
0.  Bohemia 

7.  Moravia 

8.  SUeala 

0.  Oalicla 

10.  TnuiBylyanla 

11.  Hungary 

12.  The  Banat 

18.  ('roatia  and  Sclavoala. . . 

14.  Dalmafela 

Vk  Military  Frontier 

Toial 


Square 

12,268 

2,788 

10,062 

8,680 

11,100 

19,953 

8,602 

1,988 

83,S00 

88,190 

69,504 

10,902 

7,423 

1MS8 

1^138 

■W>,441 


PoiHll*- 
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The  empire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Saxony;  on 
the  west  by  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Italy ;  on  the  south  by  Italy, 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  Turkey;  and  on  the 
east  by  Turkey  and  Russia.  Its  great- 
est length  is  860  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  400  miles,  the  total  area  being 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  one  third  more  than  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  of  our 
own  country. 

The  countries  brought  together  under  the 
rule  of  Austria,  comprise  a  greater  portion 
of  the  European  continent  than  belongs  to 
any  other  single  power  excepting  Russia. 
They  include  provinces  inhabited  by  people 
of  different  race  and  language,  and  whose 
only  bond  is  that  of  political  rule.  The 
nucleus  of  Austrian  power  is  Qerman,  and 
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the  German  provinces  of  the  empire  com- 
prehend (with  tliose  that  form  part  of  Italy) 
the  portion  of  its  population  that  is  most 
advanced  with  regard  to  civil  and  social 
condition.  But  the  Gennan  provinoes  con- 
stitute less  than  a  third  part  of  the  entire 
extent  of  the  empire ;  the  Hungarian  coon- 
tries  form  more  than  a  half  of  its  entire 
area,  and  include  two  fifths  of  its  popnla- 
tion.  Galicia,  or  Austrian  Poland,  is  equal 
to  one  eighth  of  the  whole  empire  as  regards 
size,  and  includes  more  than  that  propor- 
tion of  its  population.  The  entire  Italian 
subjects  of  Austria,  before  the  cession  of 
Lombardy  to  Sardinia,  was  equal  to  one 
eighth  its  population. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  empire,  in  regard 
to  natural  capabilities,  is  the  limited  extent 
of  its  sea-coast.  The  entire  range  of  this  is 
only  about  five  hundred  miles,  whidi  are 
confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  and 
even  of  this  comparative  small  extent  of 
maritimo  frontier,  by  fer  the  greater  part 
belongs  to  the  Hungarian  provinoes  of  the 
empire,  a  portion  which  is  only  united  to 
it  by  the  code  of  political  necessity,  and  is 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  dissevered  tr^m  its 
rule.  The  entire  fiontier  of  the  em]Hro 
measures  upward  of  four  thousand  mheL 
The  greater  portion,  however,  of  these 
states  are  united  by  peaceable  means,  that 
is,  by  inheritance  or  treat}',  and  their  boond- 
aries  remain  as  they  existed  when  they 
formed  independent  states.  The  principiJ 
ports  of  Austria  are  Trieste,  Venice,  uid 
Finme  in  Hungary. 

M^Cnlloch,  in  speaking  of  the  size  and 
increase  of  the  Austrian  empire,  says : 
'*  The  house  of  Austria  derives  its  origin 
and  the  foundations  of  its  power  from  Ro- 
dolph,  count  of  Hapsbni|^,  in  Switzerland. 
Rodolph  was  one  of  the  ablest  princes  of 
his  age :  having  extended  his  authority 
over  the  greater  part  of  Switzeriand,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  ability  and 
bravery,  he  was  raised  in  1278  to  the  impo- 
rial  throne.  Rodolph*s  elevation  was  ow- 
ing principally  to  the  wish  of  the  electors  to 
have  an  emperor  of  undoubted  ability,  cap- 
able of  putting  down  the  anarchy  tlxat  had 
long  prevailed  in  the  greater  port  of  tho 
states  included  within  tho  limits  of  tho 
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empire,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  occfusion  any  fear  of 
fiobverting  the  privileges  of  the  different 
states.  The  familj  of  the  ancient  Dukes 
of  Austria,  of  the  house  of  Bamberg,  be- 
came extinct  a  short  while  previously  to 
the  elevation  of  Bodolph ;  their  states  were 
taken  possession  of  by  Ottocar,  king  of  Bo- 
liemia,  whose  ascendency  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  empire.  But  Kodolph, 
having  secured  the  sanction  of  the  Diet, 
declared  war  against  Ottocar,  whose  forces 
were  totally  defeated  and  himself  killed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Maichfield  in  1278. 
This  ibrmidable  competitor  being  removed, 
Bodolph  had  little  difficulty  in  procuring 
from  the  Diet  the  investiture  of  the  duchy 
in  &vor  of  his  eldest  son,  and  it  has  ever 
since  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  formed  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  their  power. 

''Albert,  tlie  son  of  Bodolph,  did  not  in- 
herit the  talents  of  his  father.  The  Swiss 
revolted  from  his  dominion  in  1807,  and, 
after  a  lengthened  contest,  achieved  their 
indq)endence ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
•vent,  and  the  elevation  of  several  princes 
of  other  families  to  the  imperial  throne, 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  no  vecy  long  time  its  do- 
minions embraced  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  countries  in  Europe.  It 
It  has  been  principally  indebted  for  its  ex- 
traordinary aggrandizement  to  fortunate 
alBances.  The  marriage,  in  1477,  of  Max- 
imilian, son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III., 
with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Ust  Duke  of  Burgundy,  brought 
to  the  house  of  Austria  all  the  rich  inherit- 
ance of  the  latter  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Fianche-Comt^,  and  Artois.  Another  mar- 
riage opened  to  the  house  of  Austria  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in- 
cluding its  vast  possessions  in  Italy  and 
the  New  World.  And  Frederick  I.,  hav- 
ing married  in  1521  Anne,  sister  of  Louis, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  succeed- 
ed, on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the  battle 
of  Mohacz  in  1526,  to  these  states. 

"Charles  Y.,  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch of  the  house  pf  Austria,  concluded  in 
1521  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
by  which  he  assigned  to  him  the  heredita- 
ry possessions  of  the  family  in  Germany ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ar- 
nuftgement  was  for  the  advantage  of  both 


branches  of  the  house — that  of  Austria, 
properly  so  called,  and  that  of  Spain. 

''The  great  power  and  ambition  of  tho 
princMw  of  the  house  of  Austria  excited  a 
well-founded  alarm  among  the  European 
powers.  For  a  lengthened  period  tho 
whole  politics  of  Europe,  its  alliances  and 
its  wars,  had  little  other  object  than  tho 
humbling  of  the  power  of  Austria.  This 
was  the  motive  of  the  Thuly  Years'  War, 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  which  secured  the  independence  of 
the  different  states  of  the  Germanic  empire, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. 

"For  a  lengthened  period  the  Turks 
held  tho  greater  portion  of  Hungary,  but 
in  1699  they  were  finally  expelled  from 
that  kingdom,  and  the  arms  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene gave  the  Austrians  an  ascendency 
over  the  Ottomans  they  have  ever  since 
preserved. 

"  In  1740  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Austria  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  YI. ;  but  his  daughter,  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  married  to  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded 
to  liis  dominions,  and  eventually  to  the 
imperial  crown.  Shortly  after  her  acces- 
sion, Frederick  the  Great,  lung  of  Prussia, 
seized  upon  the  greater  part  of  Silesia. 
The  recovery  of  this  province  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Austria  and  her  allies  in  the 
Seven  Years' War;  but  his  Prussian  majes- 
ty triomphed  over  all  his  enemies,  and  Si- 
lesia was  finally  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the 
treaty  of  Hnbertsburg  in  1678. 

"The  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Maria  Theresa,  is  important  for 
tlie  reibrms  ho  effected  in  most  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  the  territo- 
ries he  added  to  the  empire.  Under  his 
reign  Gallcia  was  acquired  from  Poland, 
and  the  Bukowine  from  Turkey." 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  even  if  our 
limits  admitted  of  it,  to  attempt  any  sketch 
of  the  fluctnationB  of  the  Austrian  power 
during  the  eventful  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution in  1789.  At  certain  stages  of  her 
great  struggle  with  Ftance,  Ausdria  seem- 
ed to  be  depressed  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 
rate  power.  But  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Kapoleon  effecting  his  downfall,  Austria 
was  left  at  tho  end  of  the  contest  as  pow- 
erful as  ever,  tlie  loss  of  the  Low  Countries 
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being  fully  compensated  by  her  acqubi- 
tions  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

In  1804  Francis  assumed  the  title  of  he- 
reditary Emperor  of  Austria,  and  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1806,  renounced  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  latter  event 
had  been  preceded  by  the  formation  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  entire 
dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic  Confederal 
tion.  His  son,  Ferdinand  I.,  succeeded 
him  in  March,  1835,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  emperor,  Francis  Joseph, 
bom  Aug.  18, 1880,  aacended  the  throne 
Dec.  2, 1848. 

The  government  of  Austria  is  an  hered- 
itary and  almost  absolute  monarchy,  in 
which  the  chief  legislative  as  well  as  the 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror. Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Austria  are  the  followers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Next  in  num- 
bers are  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  are  most  numerous  in  Transylvania, 
Southern  Hungary,  Slavonia,  Croatia,  and 
Galicia.  Members  of  the  various  Protest- 
ant churches  are  found  chiefly  in  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania;  in  these  countries, 
however,  as  in  the  bulk  of  the  empire,  the 
people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Prot- 
e-^t  luts  are  conftned  to  the  Magyar  portion 
of  the  population. 

Education  is  not  generally  in  an  ad- 
vanced condition  in  Austria,  though  more 
so  in  the  German  and  Italiim  provinces 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  in 
our  country  we  have  a  wrong  impression 
entirely.  The  spirit  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, if  not  the  most  enlightened,  inculcates, 
at  every  step,  morality,  the  advantage  and 
happiness  of  a  virtuous  life,  the  evils  of 
vice,  and  the  mLseries  consequent  on  crime. 

The  military  resources  are  considerable, 
and  a  very  large  standing  army  is  main- 
tained. Military  science  is  highly  esteem- 
ed, and  there  are  various  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  its  cultivation  at  Vienna 
and  other  principal  cities  of  the  empire. 
The  people  of  the  southern  counties  lead  a 
semi-military  life,  and  are  almost  constant- 
ly under  arms.  The  navy  is  small  and  of 
modem  date,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Adriatic  coasts  and  islands  are  enterpri»- 
ing  ship-builders  and  mariners,  and  are 
much  addicted  to  nautical  pursuits.  The 
estimated  strength  of  the  Austrisn  army, 
when  on  a  war  footing,  is  little  short  of 
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600,000.  The  navy  consists  of  nine  ships 
of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  and  twenty  odd 
smaller  vessels.  The  principal  dock-yard 
is  at  Venice. 

As  every  province  in  Austria  forms  a 
separate  land,  each  has  its  peculiar  lan- 
gi^age  or  dialect,  and  its  distinguishing 
customa  and  habits.  Of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, the  Polish  possesses  the  richest 
literature ;  but  the  Bohemian  has  of  late 
years  been  highly  cultivated,  and  forms 
the  written  language  of  the  Moravians  and 
Slowaks  of  the  northwest  counties  of  Hun- 
gar}'.  The  dialect  of  Carniola  has  been 
methodised,  and  is  grammatically  taught 
as  the  written  language  of  lUyria  and  Cnv 
atia.  The  ephemeral  existence  of  the  H- 
lyrian  kingdom,  established  by  Napoleon, 
sufficed  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  a  hnric 
poet  of  considerable  merit  named  Wodnik, 
who  wrote  in  this  dialect. 

The  Slavonian  nations  have  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  ardent  feel- 
ings and  sanguinity  of  temperament,  which 
makes  them  more  easily  elated  and  sooner 
depressed  than  their  neighbors  the  Ger- 
mans. They  are  fond  of  music,  and  every 
district  has  its  national  aire,  which  aie 
often  of  great  antiquity,  and  usually  plain- 
tive. Among  the  Slavonians  the  Poles 
are  distinguished  by  a  martial  disposition 
and  love  of  show.  The  national  ooetnme 
is  now  only  kept  among  the  peasantry, 
whose  winter  dresses  especially  are  taste- 
ful and  even  elegant.  In  the  other  Sla- 
vonic nations  of  the  empire  the  love  of 
ornament  is  less  remarkable,  the  national 
spirit  having  sunk  in  the  lapee  of  time 
during  which  they  have  been  dependent. 
No  Slavonic  dialect  is  used  in  the  coorts 
of  justice,  or  in  public  instruction  in  the 
higher  schools  of  the  empire. 

The  German  peasants  wear  tbe  dress 
commonly  met  with  all  over  Germany, 
with  varieties  in  the  color  aud  head-gear 
in  nearly  every  villaRe.  The  Austrian 
women  wear  caps  or  bonnets  made  with 
gold  lace  and  decorated  with  spangles.  In 
Tyrol  the  German  costume  is  most  pictur- 
esque. 

The  G«rman  language  Is  that  used  in 
transacting  public  business  in  the  German 
and  Slavonian  provinces,  and  in  the  uni- 
versities on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  Magyars,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Hun^ 
garian  plains  of  Tartar  descent,  are  a  high- 
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spirited  xmoe,  -vrarmly  attached  to  their  hab- 
its and  rights.  Their  national  costame  is 
the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  and  every 
family  ^-ears  its  distinguishing  colors.  The 
rich  doliftum  (hussar  jacket)  and  the  taste- 
ful atiila  (a  fifock-coat  trimmed  with  fur) 
are  only  worn  on  state  occasions  by  the 
nobles ;  but  the  tight  pantaloon  and  short 
boot  Is  the  usual  dress  of  the  peasant,  who 
also  wears  a  blue  jacket  and  low-brimmed 
hat.  Though  fond  of  music,  the  Hanga^ 
rians  are  no  musicians.  The  national 
dances  are  often  highly  pantomimic,  and 
the  Magyar,  who  is  seldom  seen  to  smile, 
expresees  the  excitement  of  his  feelings, 
wliether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  dancing.  The 
Magyar  and  the  Latin  languages  are  those 
used  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  pub- 
lic offices.  The  dress  of  the  Wallachian 
peasantry  on  festive  occasions  is  highly 
ornamental  and  becoming.  The  Italian 
oostnme  is  both  rich  and  elegant,  especial- 
ly the  head-dresses  of  the  women,  which 
are  more  tasteful  than  those  worn  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Alps.  In  the  conflict  for 
•nperiority  between  the  Germans  and 
Italians,  neither  nation  does  perhaps  jus- 
tice to  the  good  qualities  of  the  other ;  but 
the  northern  Italian  must  be  allowed  the 
merit  of  displaying  those  of  ootitinence,  so- 
briety, and  industry  in  a  high  degree, 
though  he  be  less  the  slave  of  form  than 
his  German  neighbor.  The  Italian  lan- 
guage la  used  in  the  government  offices,  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  Italian  provinces. 

A  laige  portion  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions are  occupied  by  the  Alps,  and  its 
aoenery  is  most  enchanting.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  says,  "The  variety  of  the  scenery, 
the  verdure  of  the  meadows  and  trees,  the 
depths  of  the  valleys  and  altitudes  of  the 
mountains,  the  clearness  and  grandeur  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  give  it,  I  think,  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  Switzerland.  *  *  There 
is  a  greater  disparity  in  the  manners  and 
costoms  of  the  people  than  in  the  scenery 
of  the  two  countries.  In  Austria  you  are 
stmck  with  the  warm  reception  accorded 
to  yon  from  all  with  whom  you  come  in  con- 
tact, and  an  earnest  desire  evinced  to  give 
yoaaU  they  can  fiir  your  money;  inSwits- 
eiland  it  is  just  the  reverse.  In  Switzer- 
land we  have  Been  Jlfleen  persons  at  one 
time  maltreat  in  the  most  shamefbl  man- 
•n  unoffending  traveler  (an  American), 
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and  the  courts  of  justice  refasin;;  to  punish 
the  ruffians ;  in  Austria  they  would  havo 
been  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for 
years.  That  occurred  at  Basle,  and  the 
judge  refused  to  receive  the  important  tes- 
timony of  our  late  worthy  consul,  John 
Endlich,  Esq.,  who  was  stationed  at  that 
place. 

Monty. — Accounts  in  Austria  are  kept 
in  florins  and  kreutzers.  A  florin  at  par 
=60  c.  U.  S.  currency ;  but  its  value,  if 
in  paper  money,  fluctuates  from  33  c.  to 
40  c.  U.  S.  currency.  Sixty  kreutzer8  = 
1  florin. 

AUSTBrAK  ODIN. 

p.    K. 

a<AA    i  Sovereign 13  15 

^***   i  Imperial  ducat. 4  40 

Imperial  dollar. 2  00 

Malfg. 100 

Zwanzlger 20 

^GroscheQ 3 

By  no  means  carry  the  paper  money  of 
Austria  out  of  the  country,  else  you  will 
suffer  a  most  incredible  discount  in  getting 
it  ezclianged ;  in  fact,  it  will  not  be  taken 
at  all  but  by  money-changers. 

On  our  route  from  Dresden  to  Prague, 
50  miles  firom  the  former  is  the  town  of 
Auttig.f  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  the 
watering-place  of  T5plitz,  which  lies  about 
14  miles  distant  on  the  route.  Passengers 
for  Carlsbad  change  cars  here,  proceeding 
by  railway  to  T<}plitz  and  thence  by  dili- 
gence to  Carlsbad,  a  distance  of  60  miles. 

TSpl^z  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs, 
the  medical  properti^  of  which  attract 
visitors  from  every  part  of  the  Continent. 
Population  8000 ;  principal  hotels  are  //. 
Prince  de  IJgne,  H,  Komg  rcn  Ptensstn^ 
and  Stadt  London ;  for  lodging  alone,  the 
Henmhau8  is  the  best.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  town  belongs  to  Prince  Clai^',  a  Bo- 
hemian nobleman  of  immense  wealUi.  It 
is  said  he  owns  nearly  one  hundred  vil- 
lages In  Austria,  principally  in  Bohemia. 
The  baths  of  TOpKtz  are  nearly  one  hund- 
red in  number,  and  during  the  season  ere 
in  constant  use  f^m  morning  until  night 
They  contain  carbonate  of  soda,  and  are 
very  efficacious  in  cases  of  gout  or  rheu- 
matism. Their  temperature  averages  120^ 
Fahrenheit,  but  are  cooled  down  to  90^ 
preparatory  to  use.  A  bath  costs  about  16 
cents ;  time  allowed,  one  hour  only.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  very  particular,  else  yon 
lose  vour  turn.     The  routine  is  slightly 
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different  from  other  watering^pUiceB.  The 
morning  is  spent  in  bathing ;  dinner  early, 
Bay  one  o'clock;  the  afternoon  in  driving 
or  riding;  at  6  o'clock  performances  c<»n- 
mence  in  the  theatre,  after  that  a  ball. 
There  is  no  gambling  allowed.  The  prin- 
cipal place  of  resort  is  the  palace  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Prince  of  Clary.  The  prome- 
nades are  very  delightful.  Toplitz  owes 
its  celebrity  to  the  namber  of  crowned 
heads  and  nobility  of  Europe  who  resort 
here  every  season.  It  is  considered  the 
cheapest  watering-place  in  Europe.  Din- 
ners at  the  table  d'hote  about  33  oents, 
and  a  parlor  and  bedroom  for  five  dollars 
per  week.  There  was  a  diplomatic  Con- 
gress held  here  in  1813  and  in  1836. 
*  From  TSplUz  to  CvurUbad^  distance  60  m. 
by  diligence,  daily,  during  the  season. 

Carlibad  contains  a  permanent  popula- 
tion of  3000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels 
are  H,  Prince  Wilhdn  von  Preunm,  8tadt 
ffanovcTy  Deititcher  Hof,  Goldener  JSckildf 
and  Parodies,  The  rates  are  about  the 
same  as  at  Toplitz.  Carlsbad  is  most  ro- 
mantically situated  in  a  narrow  valley, 
surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  ever^* 
variety  of  foliage,  and  aflbiding  the  most 
extensive  and  varied  prospect.  It  is  ^n- 
sidered  the  most  aristocratic  and  fosh- 
ionable  watering-place  in  Europe.  The 
springs  were  first  discovered  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IX.^  whUe  hunting  in  the 
neighborhood.  One  of  his  dogs  fell  into  the 
Sprudel,  which  is  the  principal  spring,  and 
the  hottest  in  Europe  (165^  Fahr.).  The 
cries  of  the  poor  animal  soon  brought  the 
hunters  to  the  spot.  The  Emperor  was 
suffering  at  the  time  from  wounds  received 
in  battle.  His  physician  recommended 
these  waters,  and  his  wounds  were  cured 
in  a  miraculously  short  time.  He  gave  his 
name  to  the  spring,  and  endowed  it  with 
his  patronage. 

The  principal  baths,  which  are  effica- 
cious in  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
in  cases  of  the  goat,  aro  the  Muhlbader 
and  Sprudelbader;  the  principal  springs 
aro  the  Sprudel  and  Hygeia.  Visitors  par- 
taking of  the  waters  of  the  baths  aro  M'ffed 
to  follow  certain  rules  in  regard  to  diet, 
which  aro  laid  down  by  the  fitculty  of  Carls- 
bad, the  neglect  of  which  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  patient.  The  daily  routine  here 
is  the  same  as  at  Toplits.  The  walks  are 
shady  and  delightful,  and  donkeys  for  rid- 
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ing  and  monnUng  the  heights  in  plenty. 
There  is  a  reading-room  and  billiard-ta- 
bles, but  gamtding  is  strictly  prohibited. 
It  is  customary,  in  leaving  the  town,  to 
give  one  or  two  francs  to  the  girls  at  the 
springs  who  have  waited  upon  yoo. 

The  tariff^  may  be  seen  at  the  hotels. 

From  Carlsbad  to  Maritnbad,  hy  dili- 
gence, in  6  hoars.  This  watering-place  has 
recenUy  become  qoite  celebrated.  It  is 
beautiftilly  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  green 
valley,  with  promenades  finely  shaded.  The 
village  contains  several  good  hotels  (the 
principal  KUnger),  and  about  100  bonaes. 

We  now  resume  oar  roate  from  Dres- 
den to  Prague,  This  caty^  the  capital  of 
Bohemia,  stands  in  a  basin,  snrnmnded  on 
all  sides  by  rocks  and  eminences,  upon  the 
slopes  of  which  the  baildings  rise  tier  aft- 
er tier  as  they  recede  fhmi  the  water's 
brink.  It  contains  145,000  inhabitants, 
and,  next  to  Vienna,  is  the  most  impottant 
place  in  the  German  provinces  of  Aostria, 
and  ranks  next  to  the  capital  in  point  of 
size  and  popolatlon.  The  principal  hotel 
is  the  H,  cfe  Angleterre, 

Prague  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Hol- 
dau  (the  chief  tribntaiy  of  the  Elbe),  in 
the  centre  of  the  province,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  and  beautiftil  region.  It  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  mannfactaring  industry 
of  Bohemia,  and  a  place  of  great  inland 
tnule.  This  is  facilitated  by  its  extensive 
railway  communication,  which  gives  its 
dtixens  immediate  intercoorse  with  Vien- 
na on  one  side,  and  with  all  the  great  cities 
of  northern  and  western  Qermany  in  an- 
other direction. 

The  principal  quarters  of  the  city  are  the 
Neustadt,  the  Kleinscite,  and  the  Hrad- 
scMn.  The  A  bfeuft,  or  old  town,  is  gloomy, 
and  the  Jndenstadts,  or  Jews'  town,  filthy. 
The  Moldau,  which  flows  north  tfaroagh 
the  city,  is  crossed  near  the  middle  hy  the 
celebrated  stone  bridge,  b^^  in  the  14^ 
and  finished  in  the  16th  century :  it  is  1860 
feet  in  length,  and  is  ornamented  on  each 
side  with  28  statues  of  saints,  and  has  a 
lofty  tower  at  each  end.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  bridge  stands  the  bronze  statoe  of 
St.  John  Nepomuk,  who  was  drowned  in 
this  river  by  King  Wendalaas,  becanse  he 
would  not  betray  the  secrets  which  tfie 
queen  had  intrusted  to  him  in  the  holy  rite 
of  confession.  The  place  where  his  body 
was  found  is  still  marked  by  a  cross  and 
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fire  stars.  There  is  a  legend  in  existence 
here  that  flames  were  seen  issuing  from 
the  water  at  this  place  until  his  body  was 
searched  for  and  foond.  There  is  a  gor- 
geous silver  shrine,  weighing  nearly  4000 
pounds,  placed  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus. 
In  tliis  shrine,  incased  in  a  silver  and  crys- 
tal coffin,  is  the  body  of  St  John ;  around 
the  shrine  are  silver  lamps  continually 
burning.  From  the  circumstance  of  his 
death,  St.  John  has  become  the  patron  saint 
of  all  bridges  in  Catholic  countries.  He 
was  not  canonized  until  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century. 

The  peculiar  architecture  of  Prague,  and 
its  numerous  domes,  spires,  and  turrets, 
give   it  quite    an   Oriental    appearance. 
Tbe  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  on  en- 
tering Prague  is  Uie  Uradsdun,  or  palace 
of  the  hill,  the  former  residence  of  Bohe- 
mia's kings :  it  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, more  remarkable  for  extent  than 
beauty.     Immediately  behind  the  Hrad- 
schln  are  the  heights  of  Laurenziberg, 
where  in  ancient  times  the  native  pagans 
celebrated  the  rites  of  fire-worship.     On  a 
terrace  immediately  below  the  palace  are 
two  obelisks,  which  mark  the  spot  where 
the  imperial  commissioners  and  their  sec- 
retary, sent  thither  with  the  most  intoler- 
ant edicts  against  the  Bohemian  Protest- 
ants, were  indignantly  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  palace  by  the  deputies  of 
tbe  kingdom :  this  was  in  1618,  and  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  which  secured  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  ended  with  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1648.     Within  the  precincts  of 
tb«  Hradschin  stands  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Yitoa :  it  was  begun  in  1840,  and  finished 
in  1486.     It  is  a  moat  interesting  edifice, 
and  a  complete  museum  of  curiosities.    Its 
choir  was  built  by  Charles  IV.,  and  the 
cbapala  that  surround  it  are  much  admired. 
In  the  Cathedral  is  the  monument  erected 
by  Rodolph  II.  fA  a  tomb  for  himself  and 
other  Bohemian  kings.   It  is  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  mosit  beautifully  executed.    Over 
the  high  altar  is  an  excellent  picture  of 
St.  Luke  painting  the  Virgin.     It  is  in 
front  of  this  altar  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
are  crowned  Kings  of  Bohemia.     At  the 
back  is  the  tomb  of  Ottocar,  who  was  kill- 
ed in  battle  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  the 
founder  of  the  present  house  of  Hapsburg. 
In  addition  to  the  chapel  of  St.  John  Nepo- 
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muk,  already  described,  is  that  of  St  Wen- 
zel,  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  his  brother  in  the  10th  century : 
his  statue,  armor,  and  sword  are  here.  In 
the  Schatzkammer  of  the  Cathedral  are 
kept  some  very  curious  relics,  among  which 
are  some  of  the  bones  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  two 
thorns  from  the  dying  Savior^s  erown,  one 
of  the  palm-branches  over  which  he  rode, 
the  pocket-handkerchief  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  bridal  robe  of  Maria  Theresa, 
worked  by  herself  into  a  mass-robe,  with 
numerous  relics  used  at  the  coronation  of 
the  kings.  Near  the  Hradschin  is  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Counts  of  Czerin,  which  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  Bohemia ;  it  is  now  turned 
into  a  barrack.  There  are  also  many  oth- 
er fine  palaces  in  this  neighborhood,  among 
which  is  that  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. 

The  CarcUwum  is  remarkable  as  the  first 
great  public  school  established  in  Ger- 
many. This  university  was  founded  by 
Charles  IV.  in  1350,  and  contained  at  one 
time  40,000  students,  who  were  composed 
of  Bohemians,  Austrians,  Poles,  Saxons, 
and  Bavarians.  A  measure  proposed  by 
John  Huss,  the  celebrated  reformer,  abridg- 
ing the  privileges  of  foreigners,  caused  the 
secession  of  25,000,  who  founded  the  Uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  Cra- 
cow. The  Carolinum  is  now  exclusively 
devoted  to  instruction  in  medicine,  law, 
and  the  sciences,  while  theology  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Clementinum. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  is  that 
of  the  7%*e»  Kirdhe,  noted  for  containing 
the  grave  of  Tycho  Brahe,  the  great  as- 
tronomer, as  well  as  the  place  where  the 
heads  and  hands  of  the  Protestant  leaders 
were  buried  after  being  taken  down  from 
the  gate  tower  of  the  bridge  after  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Hill,  where  they  were  stuck 
up  to  appease  the  anger  of  Ferdinand. 

The  Bcdkkaus^  and  the  square  in  which  it 
stands,  are  historically  interesting  from  the 
many  remarkable  events  tliat  have  here 
occurred.  Here,  during  the  Hussite  troub- 
les, the  mob  entered  into  the  council- 
chamber,  and  tiirew  the  German  council- 
ors out  of  the  windows  on  the  pikes  and 
spears  of  the  rabble  below.  Sixty  years 
later  the  mob  again  entered  the  Rathhaus, 
and  threw  the  magistrates  out  in  the  same 
style.     John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Po- 
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land  and  Bohemia,  wbo  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  vraa  severely  wounded  in 
a  tournament  in  this  square.  This  war- 
rior, commonly  known  as  the  "  Blind  King 
of  Bohemia,"  was  son  of  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry  y II.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Lithua- 
nians, when  he  lost  an  eye,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Montpellier  to  consult  a  physician, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Jew,  who  caused 
him  to  lose  the  other.  Tliis  diminished 
not  in^hc  least  his  taste  for  war.  At  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  whither  he  went  to  render 
assistance  to  his  ally,  Philip  of  Valois,  his 
horse  was  led  on  either  side  by  a  brave 
M'arrior.  He  here  lost  his  life,  and  the 
Black  Prince  gained  his  spurs,  and  the 
feathers  and  motto  which  the  princes  of 
Wales  bear  to  this  day,  which  were  ori^nal- 
ly  possessed  by  the  ^^  Blind  King  of  Bohe- 
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On  the  Kolowratstras^^  in  the  same 
quarter  with  the  Kathliaus  Alstadt,  is  sit- 
uated the  Bohemian  or  National  Museum^ 
containing  some  fine  antiquities  found  near 
Prague.  There  is  also  a  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  library.  Prominent  in 
the  latter  is  the  autograph  challenge  of 
John  Huss,  which  was  formerly  affixed  on 
the  gate  of  the  University  of  Pragne,  chal- 
lenging all  comers  to  dispute  with  him 
on  the  articles  of  his  belief.  This  cele- 
brated reformer  was  bom  at  Huss,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  1376 ;  he  was  educated  at  Prague, 
and  became  rector  of  the  University,  and 
confessor  of  Sophia  of  Bavaria,  queen  of 
Bohemia.  Having  become  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  doctrines  of  the  English  re- 
former Wickliff,  he  set  out  to  reform  the 
Church.  He  declared  lK)ldly  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  and  saints  was  idolatry. 
The  Pope  condemned  him  for  a  heretic ; 
but,  protected  by  Wcncislaus,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, he  pursued  his  plan  of  reform  with 
energy  and  iwldness.  He  was  summoned 
to  Constance  to  render  an  account  of  his 
doctrine.  Under  the  assurance  of  safe-con- 
duct fi*om  the  Emperor  Si^osmund,  he  went 
Hardly  had  he  arrived  before  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  be  burned.  He  suffered  martyrdom 
with  heroic  courage.  A  portion  of  his 
ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine;  the 
residue  were  retained  by  bis  disciples,  who 
distributed  them  to  their  masters,  crying 
for  vengeance.  Thus  commenced  the  fa- 
mous Hussite  war. 
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The  Hussites  put  at  their  bead  John 
Trocznow  (nicknamed  Zidca^  from  having 
lost  an  eye  in  battle),  to  avenge  the  death 
of  HusB  on  the  Catholics.  He  was  d&> 
scended  from  a  noble  family  of  Bohemia; 
was  very  successful;  took  the  city  of 
Prague,  and  refused  to  recognise  Sigis- 
mund  as  King  of  Bohemia.  He  attacked 
and  vanquished  the  Emperor  at  the  siege 
of  Raby,  where  he  lost  his  second  eye. 
After  several  victories  over  Sigismund,  he 
forced  him  to  accord  to  himself  the  title 
of  Viceroy  of  Bohemia;  but,  taking  the 
plague,  he  died  suddenly  in  1424.  It  is 
said  he  gave  orders  to  have  a  drum  made 
out  of  his  skin  to  frighten  his  enemies 
again  after  his  death. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  reformed  relig- 
ion, which,  after  flickering  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, the  flame  suddenly  bunt  forth  in  the 
Reformation  of  Luther.  The  Hnssites  Gai<- 
ried  their  blind  zeal  to  too  great  an  ex^ 
tent :  they  destroyed  nearly  all  the  sculp- 
ture and  ornaments  of  the  diffSerent  church- 
es, defacing  the  f^«sooes,  and  Iffeaking  the 
beautiful  painted  glass;  this  accounts  for 
the  uninteresting  state  of  the  anient 
churches  of  Pragne. 

Among  the  diflbrent  places  worthy  of 
a  visit  in  the  Neustadt  are  the  Militazy 
Hospital,  House  of  Correction,  Mad-house, 
Custom-house,  General  Hospital,  and  Mon- 
ument to  the  Swedes. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  above 
the  suspension  bridge,  is  the  Wmerad^  or 
Acropolis.  These  precipices  are  ftnuNis 
in  history.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Libnsaa, 
the  founder  of  Prague,  who  was  a  notori- 
ous wanton,  used  to  pitch  her  lovers  from 
this  giddy  height  into  the  river  as  soon  as 
she  got  tired  of  them,  and  wished  a  new 
one.  A  country  clown,  who  was  more 
successflil  than  the  rest  in  retaining  her 
passion,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  long  line 
of  Bohemian  kings. 

Near  the  Czemin  Palace,  in  the  Hrad* 
schin,  is  situated  the  LoreUo  Chapd,  whidi 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  wandering  homo 
of  Loretto  in  Italy  (neither  of  wliich  are 
any  thing  like  the  house  at  Naaareth). 
This  is  considered  the  holiest  place  in 
Prague,  and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  It 
ftom  all  parte  of  Germany.  Here  you  will 
be  shown  the  leg-bone  of  Mary  Mi^pdalen 
and  the  skuU  of  one  of  the  wise  vixens ! 
The  building  was  erected  by  the  PiincoBS 
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of  Lobkowitz,  and  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Church  plate.  A  fee  of  one  franc 
is  expected. 

In  the  palace  of  Count  Sternberg  there 
is  quite  a  large  picture-gallery,  but  the 
paintings  are  very  indifferent  on  the  whole. 
One  of  the  most  important  palaces  in 
Pngne  is  that  of  WcMensteinj  built  by  the 
hero  and  generalissimo  of  the  Tbir^  Years'  • 
War,  Albert,  duke  of  Friedland  and  Meck- 
lenburg, prince  of  Sagau  and  Glogau.    In 
addition  to  these  estates  he  owned  lord- 
ships in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and,  at  the 
time  he  was  dismissed  from  the  imperial 
service,  lived  in  state  equal  to  the  Emperor. 
It  was  found  necessary,  when  this  palace 
was  built,  to  pull  down  one  hundred  housea 
to  make  roem  for  it.     The  most  skillful 
wcnrkmen  on  the  Continent  were  employed 
in  beautifying  and  adorning  it.     His  sta^ 
bles,  in  which  he  kept  three  hundred  car- 
riages, were  profusely  ornamented  with 
marble.     He  had  sixty  pages  of  noble 
bfeodto  wait  on  him,  and  in  his  ante-cham- 
ber were  always  to  be  found  an  abundance 
of  barons  and  knights  in  waiting.     When 
he  traveled  from  home  a  hundred  car- 
riages and  wagons  were  necessary  for  his 
escort  and  baggage,  with  fifty  of  the  finest 
saddle-horses  led  in  his  train.     Although 
his  income  was  over  five  million  dollars 
yearly,  he  was  often  troubled  for  the  want 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  during  the  war. 
It  is  said  you  can  travel  from  Prague  to 
Vienna,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  without  quitting  his  estate. 
*  The  principal  places  of  resort  for  prom- 
enade  and  amusement  are  tlie  bastions 
whkh  surround  the  Kleinseite  and  the  two 
islands  in  the  river.     The  Sophien  Jn$el 
is  frequented  by  the  higher  classes.     It 
contains   a  ballroom,  bathing  establish- 
ment, and  numerous  cafes.      The   Gross 
Vemed'ff  island  is  the  favorite  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  lower  classes. 

About  15  miles  east  of  the  city  is  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Prague.  A  monu- 
ment is  there  to  the  memory  of  Schwerin, 
Frederick  the  Great's  fiivorite  general,  who 
was  killed  in  this  battle. 

Pragne  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  lin- 
en, silk,  and  woolen  stuffs,  hats,  earthen- 
ware, and  sugar  refineries,  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  an  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing 
transit  trade.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful ISohcmian  glass-ware,  which  is  manu- 


factured here  very  extensiveh%  Thelargest 
and  most  responsible  manufacturer  is  IVH- 
fiom  Jffqfmanny  Hotel  Blue  Star.  He  also 
has  a  house  in  Frankfort. 

The  old  Jewish  burial-ground  is  rather  a 
singular  place,  and  well  worth  a  visit.  It 
is  no  longer  used,  not  being  capable  of  hold- 
ing more.  There  are  some  tombs  which 
date  back  1200  years ! 

Prague  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  un- 
der Frederick  the  Great  in  1741,  but  they 
were  soon  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  held  by  the 
Austrians. 

From  Prague  to  Vienna^  distance  260 
mUes.  Fare,  first  class,  18  fl. ;  time,  12 
hours  40  minutes.     Via  BrOnn. 

Britnnj  the  capital  of  Moravia,  is  situa- 
ted near  the  jtmction  of  the  Schwarza  and 
Zwittawa,  two  small  afiiuents  of  the  Biver 
Morava,  which  carries  its  waters  to  the 
Danube.  It  contains  a  population  of 
48,000  inhabitants.  Its  principal  hotels 
are  Drei  Furtten  and  Kcnser  von  Oettev' 
reich.  Terms  moderate ;  dinner  h  la  carte. 
The  city  is  distinjguished  as  a  great  seat 
of  the  woolen  manufacture,  as  well  as  for 
its  silk,  soap,  glass,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
works.  It  contains  nothing  to  detain  the 
traveler,  unless  he  wishes  to  visit  the  vil- 
lage of  Austerlitz,  the  scene  of  one  of  Na- 
poleon's greatest  victories,  which  lies  thir- 
teen miles  to  the  easL 

OlmtUz  was  fonnerly  the  capital  of  Mo- 
ravia, and  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Brunn. 
It  contains  18,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Uni- 
versity. Stages  run  thither  daily  in  8} 
hours. 

VIENNA. 

Vietma,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, is  situated  on  a  plain  500  feet  above 
the  level  vt  the  sea,  but  very  little  above 
the  level  of  the  Danube,  near  whose  south- 
em  bank  it  is  situated.  Population  520,000.  «t 
Principal  hotels  are  /T.  ArMuhe  Charle  ^^ 
Golden  Laah^  Austrian  Court  Hotel,  K^^^ 
serin  Elizabeth,  and  Roman  Emperor.    i  con- 
former,  a  first«lass  house,  is  situated  ^  Maria 
centre  of  the  town,  near  the  theatre 
cooking  is  very  fine,  equal  to  an^ntains  the 
rope,  with  a  splendid  wine-ce?Jodies  of  the 
billiard  and  bath  rooms  are  er  shown  at  all 
it  has  all  the  newspapers,  an'  the  guidance 
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moderate.  The  Golden  Lamb  is  also  a  fine 
hease,  situated  on  the  Prater  Strasse :  it  is 
well  managed  by  the  Messrs.  Hauptmann. 
Kaiterin  Elizabeth,  also  a  first-class  house, 
has  capital  cooking  and  polite  landlords. 
The  Atutriim  Court  Hotel  is  finely  situated 
in  Rothethnrm  Street;  150  rooms ;  dining 
saloons  down  stairs  and  on  the  first  floor ; 
carriages,  baths,  English  and  American  pa- 
pers; the  waiters  speak  English.  The 
Roman  Emperor  is  admirably  managed  by 
its  proprietor,  Mr.  Dotzler. 

Vienna  is  a  city  of  ancient  origin,  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  his- 
torical events.     It  was  successively  taken 
by  the  Goths  and  Huns,  and  subsequently 
by  Cliarlemagne,  who  placed  it  under  the 
government  of  the  mar j^raves  of  the  East, 
part  of  his  dominions,  thence  called  OesUr" 
rsidk,  and  Austria.    The  margraves,  after- 
ward dukes,  held  Vienna  until  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  again  by 
Bodolph  I.,  founder  of  the  Habsburg  dy- 
nasty, in  1297.     The  Hungarians  vainly 
besieged  it  in  1477,  but  eight  years  later  it 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Mathias,  who 
then  possessed  the  united  crowns  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  made  it  the  seat 
of  his  court     Since  the  time  of  Maximil- 
ian I.  it  has  been  the  usual  residence  of 
the  Archdukes  of  Austria  and  Emperors  of 
Germany.     The  most  memorable  event  in 
its  history,  however,  and  one  that  largely 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  Christendom, 
was  its  famous  siege  in  1683  by  a  Turldsh 
army  200,000  strong,  under  the  command 
of  Kara  Mustapha,  when  it  was  only  saved 
from  surrender  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
John  Sobieski,  the  heroic  King  of  Poland, 
who  defeated  the  besiegers  with    great 
slaughter  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city. 
In  1619  Vienna  was  unsuccessfully  block- 
aded by  the  Bohemian  Protestants.      In 
1805  it  submitted  to  the  conquering  arms 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  again,  after  a 
Uiort  resistance,  in  1809. 
^jVienna  is  of  nearly  a  circular  form,  be- 
.    Vtwelve  mUes  in  circumference.     The 
with  */'  or  city  proper,  is,  however,  scarce- 
ashes  ^  ™'^®*  round ;  it  was  formerly  in- 
residue"^  fortifications:  these,  however, 
distributcG*^'^^*''®**  »"^  *  P"^^>c  prome- 
for  vengcaH*  *«  *^«  BasUL     Immediately 
mous  IlWit>  >»  *  ^»^«  esplanade,  caUed 
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the  Glacis,  which  is  laid  out  in  delightful 
walks  and  gardens.  Beyond  are  the  ex- 
tensive suburbs  of  the  capital,  which  are 
about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference.  In 
addition  to  the  Bastei  and  Glacis,  Vienna 
possesses  numerous  fine  public  prome- 
nades, among  which  are  two  extensive 
parks,  the  Prater  and  Augarten,  situated 
between  the  insular  spaces  inclosed  be- 
tween the  main  stream  of  the  Danube  and 
its  various  branches.  The  Prater  is  the 
favorite  place  of  resort  to  all  classes  of  the 
population :  it  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of 
Vienna,  and  during  the  season  is  crowded 
with  all  sorts  of  equipages. 

Vienna,  from  its  wealth  and  size,  comes 
nearer  London  and  Paris  than  any  other 
European  city.  It  differs  frwi  these  cit- 
ies in  this  respect,  that  it  preserves  about 
it  more  antique  grandeur,  and  that  it  is 
the  old,  and  not  the  new  parts  of  the  dty 
that  form  the  fashionable  quarters,  and 
contains  most  of  the  objects  of  interest 
which  Vienna  presents  to  the  stranger,  in- 
cluding, besides  the  imperial  palace,  those 
of  Prince  Esterhazy,  Lichtcnstein,  Met- 
temich,  Schwarzenberg,  and  Auersberg, 
as  well  as  the  principal  churches,  muse- 
ums, galleriefi,  libraries,  and  public  offices 
of  every  kind.  There  is  no  city  in  Europe 
that  has  so  large  a  number  of  resident  no- 
bility as  Vienna.  There  are  nearly  200 
Camilies  of  princes,  counts,  and  barons 
who  make  Vienna  their  residence  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year,  spending  Arom  $50,000 
to  $200,000  yearly.  It  is  said,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  the  citizens  of  Vien- 
na are  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  streets  in  the  suburbs  of  Vionna  are 
generally  broad  and  straight ;  but  some  of 
them,  being  nnpaved,  are  in  wet  weather 
muddy  and  dirty,  and  in  dry  weather  dusty. 
The  thorough&tes  in  the  city  proper  are, 
on  the  contrary,  uniformly  clean  and  well 
paved ;  but  no  part  of  the  capital  has  as 
yet  the  advantafire  of  foot-paths.  Most  of 
the  squares  or  spaces  in  Vienna  are  orna- 
mented with  fountains  or  monuments.  In 
the  Josephplatz  is  a  fine  equestrian  statue 
of  Joseph  II.,  but  there  are  few  statues  of 
her  great  men  and  benefactors. 

Vienna  is  far  from  being  distingnished 
as  a  literary  city,  and  amusement  seems 
to  form  a  principal  object  of  its  pleasure- 
seeking  population.  A  fondness  for  music 
is  general  among  all  classes.     The  Vien- 
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nese  have,  in  fiict,  been  described  as  a 
more  eating  and  drinking,  good-natored, 
iUiterate,  langhing,  pleasure -loving,  and, 
vitbal,  hospitable  set  of  people  than  the 
inhahitante  of  any  other  large  city  in  £a- 
lope.  Neither  here  nor  in  any  other  largo 
town  in  Germany  do  social  morals  occupy 
a  very  high  grade.  Mr.  Russell  says  '*the 
Vlemiese  take  to  themselves  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  musical  people  in 
Europe,  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  their 
cliaraeter  about  which  they  display  much 
Jeakmsy  or  anxiety.  So  long  as  it  is  grant- 
ed that  they  can  produce  among  their  citi- 
zens a  greater  number  of  decent  perform- 
ers on  tlie  violin  or  piano  tlian  any  other 
capital,  they  have  no  earthly  objection  to 
have  it  said  that  they  can  likewise  produce 
a  greater  number  of  blockheads  and  deb- 
aacbees."  'With  all  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Rouell,  we  must  beg  to  differ  with  him, 
although  they  may  weU  be  proud  of  their 
mnBical  composers.  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hooven,  and  others  have  composed  their 
best  works  in  or  near  Vienna. 

PUBLIC  BniLDINOS. 

Cathedral  of  St  Stephen,  which  stands 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  from 
^Mch  radiate '  nearly  all  the  streets  not 
only  of  the  city  proper,  but  also  those  of 
the  suburbs.  It  is  an  elegant  Gothic  build- 
ing of  imposing  dimensions,  being  equal 
in  size  and  richness  of  architecture  to  those 
of  Strasburg  and  Antwerp.  Its  length 
18  850  feet,  breadth  220  feet,  and  height  of 
its  graceful  spire  450  feet.  Its  bell  weighs 
858  cwt,  and  was  made  of  the  180  pieces 
<>f  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks.  Midway 
up  the  tower  is  the  fine  watch-station  of 
tbe  city,  where  a  watchman  stands ;  a  tel- 
escope is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that, 
^hen  he  sees  a  fire,  by  reference  to  tbe 
chart  of  the  city  he  can  discover  in  what 
street  and  number  it  is.  He  immediately, 
by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  conveys  the 
information  to  the  fire-office,  when  in  a 
▼ery  short  time  assistance  is  on  the  spot. 
The  view  firom  the  top  of  the  spirals  most 
naKniflcent,  taking  in  the  famous  battle- 
fields of  Wagram,  Lolmu,  and  Essling,  as 
well  as  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  wind- 
ings of  the  Danube.  The  interior  of  the 
cathedral  is  rich  in  sculpture  and  stained 
Rlasa.  ITie  principal  objects  of  interest 
H  contains  are  the  gorgeous  chapel  of 


the  Lichtenstein  family,  the  monument  of 
Prince  Eugene,  who  is  buried  here,  and 
that  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  This 
last  is  decorated  with  240  figures,  and  rep- 
resentations of  40  coats  of  arms.  Around 
the  sceptre  in  the  hand  of  ^e  effigy  are 
the  vowels,  which  was  Frederick's  motto, 
A,  £,  I,  O,  U:  Austria  Est  Itnperare  Orbi 
UnioeraOy  "Austria  must  rule  the  world." 
The  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's  has  been  the 
burial-place  of  the  royal  family  for  cen- 
turies, but  for  the  last  200  years  only  the 
bowels  of  the  dead  have  been  interred 
here.  Their  bodies  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  and  their 
hearts  in  the  Church  of  the  Augustines! 
The  open  space  that  now  surrounds  the 
cathedral  was  formeriy  a  church-yard,  but 
Francis  Joseph  II.  ordered  the  remains  to 
he  removed  and  placed  in  the  vaults  under 
the  church,  and  the  ground  to  be  paved. 

The  Church  of  the  AvgusHneg  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Vienna.  It  is  princi- 
pally noted  for  the  masterpiece  of  Canova, 
the  monument  of  the  Arcliduchess  Chris- 
tine. It  consists  of  a  pyramid  of  marble 
80  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
opening  representing  the  entrance  to  the 
vault.  This  is  reached  by  two  broad  mar- 
ble steps,  which  are  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid. Ascending  the  stops  is  a  figure  rep- 
resenting Virtue  bearing  an  urn  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  By 
her  side  are  two  little  girls,  carrying  torch- 
es ;  behind  them  is  a  figure  of  Benevolence 
supporting  an  old  man  bowed  down  by 
age  and  grief.  A  little  child  accompanies 
him,  the  very  picture  of  innocence  and  sor- 
row. On  the  other  side  is  an  admirably- 
drawn  figure  of  a  mourning  genius,  and  at 
his  feet  crouches  a  melancholy  Hon.  Over 
the  entrance  to  the  vault  is  a  medallion  of 
the  archduchess,  held  up  by  Happiness, 
while  a  genius  is  presenting  her  with  a 
palm,  indicative  of  success.  There  are 
also  monuments  of  Leopold  II.,  General 
Daun,  Van  Swieten,  and  others.  Through 
the  door  to  the  Loretto  Chapel  may  be 
seen  the  silver  urns  in  which  are  contain- 
ed the  hearts  of  the  imperial  fhmily,  con- 
spicuous among  which  are  those  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Napoleon  II. 

The  Church  of  the  Capucines  contains  the 
vault  where  are  interred  the  bodies  of  the 
royal  famil}'.  This  vault  is  shown  at  all 
times  by  torchlight,  under  the  guidance 
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of  one  of  the  brothers ;  bat  you  must  not 
come  during  dinner-hour;  gold  -will  not 
move  them  then.  One  of  the  first  coffins 
the  visitor  will  look  for  will  be  that  of  the 
only  son  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  only 
prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  with  the 
exception  of  the  present  Emperor  Napole- 
on III.  and  his  son  Eugene,  bom  under 
the  imperial  purple.  There  is  a  sorrowful 
romance  connected  with  his  life  and  death 
that  makes  it  an  object  of  universal  attrac- 
tion. It  is  of  simple  copper,  with  a  raised 
cross  upon  it.  Not  finr  removed  from  this 
is  the  coffin  of  his  grandfather,  the  late 
Emperor  Francis  I.,  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  prince  during  his  life,  and  re- 
quested to  be  placed  near  him  after  death. 
The  coffin  of  Joseph  I.  is  of  pure  silver. 
Here,  also,  are  those  of  Joseph  II.,  his  £a^ 
ther  Francis,  and  his  mother  Maria  The- 
resa. It  is  said  of  the  last  that  for  18 
years  she  every  day  descended  this  mau- 
soleum to  mourn  for  her  husband,  until 
death  gave  her  permission  to  lie  continu- 
ally by  his  side.  There  are  over  eighty 
coffins  in  this  narrow  house  of  royalty. 
The  unadorned  coffin  of  the  early  instruct- 
or of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  the 
Countess  Fuchs,  lies  here,  by  the  special 
request  of  the  empress. 

The  other  principal  churches  in  Vienna 
are  the  Carmelite  church,  which  has  some 
fine  stained  glass,  the  church  of  St,  Mi- 
chael^ and  the  St,  Chariea  Borromeo,  a  splen- 
did building  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. There  are  some  sixty  other 
churches,  eighteen  conventual  establish- 
ments, a  Scotch  church,  several  Greek 
churches,  and  a  number  of  synagogues. 

The  Imperial  Palace  or  Burg  is  a  con^ 
fused  mass  of  buildings  occupying  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  attached  to  which  is 
the  Imperial  Riding-school,  the  Library, 
the  Jewel  office,  a  museum  of  Antiquities, 
Minerals,  Zoolog}',  and  Botany.  The  im- 
perial apartments  are  shown  when  the 
court  is  absent.  There  are  hundreds  of 
palaces  in  Europe  far  superior  to  this  in 
magnificence,  although  it  contains  some 
fine  collections  in  art  and  science.  Adjoin- 
ing this  is  the  palace  of  the  Archduke  Al- 
bert, which  is  a  very  splendid  structure. 
It  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
engravings  and  drawings  in  Europe :  they 
were  mostly  collected  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Teschen,  and  largely  increased  by  his  son- 
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in-law,  the  late  Archduke  Charles ;  they 
amount  to  nearly  200,000.  There  are  over 
one  hundred  sketches  and  drawings  by 
Raphael ;  among  these  is  the  sketch  for  his 
great  picture,  the  Transfiguration.  The 
figures  are  all  drawn  naked,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  anatomy  of  each  figure. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  sketches  by 
Michael  Angelo,  including  the  figures  for 
hb  Last  Judgment.  The  gallery  is  open 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  9  to  12. 

Attached  to  tiie  Imperial  Library'  is  an- 
other magnificent  collection  of  engravings, 
commenced  by  the  Prince  Eugene,  num- 
bering neariy  800,000.  In  this  collection 
are  whole  volumes  of  the  drawings  of  Ra- 
phael, Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Al- 
liert  DOrer,  and  other  great  masters.  The 
Imperial  Library  is  a  beautiAil  building  sit- 
uated on  the  Josephplatz.  It  contains 
nearly  850,000  volumes  and  16,000  manu- 
scripts. In  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall,  s 
splendid  apartment  240  feet  long,  50  foet 
wide,  and  60  high,  is  situated -a  statue  of 
Charles  VI.,  founder  of  the  library;  at 
least  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  by  this  monarch.  Among 
its  other  curiosities,  it  contains  the  Psalm- 
book  of  Charlemagne,  in  gold  letters,  and 
an  engraving  on  bronse  of  an  act  of  the 
Ronxan  Senate  prohibiting  the  Bacchanalia, 
bearing  date  186  years  1>efore  Christ ;  also 
the  MS.  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
and  a  military  map  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  fourth  century. 

The  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  contains  many 
rich  and  valuable  relics.  It  is  open  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays.  Ticlcets  of  admis- 
sion must  be  procured  the  day  previona. 
It  contains  125,000  coins  and  med^  50,000 
of  which  are  Greek  and  Roman.  Here  may 
be  seen  the  celebrated  salt-cellar  carved 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini  for  Francis  I.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  Ambras  museum. 
There  are  several  other  works  here  by  this 
celebrated  artist :  his  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
etc.  The  finest  cameo  in  the  world  is  in 
this  collection.  The  workmanship  is  oor 
sidered  the  perfection  of  art :  it  represen 
the  Apl^theosis  of  Augustus,  and  is  aboi 
26  inches  in  circumference. 

The  Cabinet  of  Jfinanls^  which  is  ope 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturda3rs,  contain 
some  fine  specimens  of  diamond  crystal 
and  fossil  remains ;  also  a  large  coUectio 
of  meteoric  stones,  which  have  fallen  froi 
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the  sky  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  some 
of  them  weighing  as  mach  as  70  pounds. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  relics  is  a  boa- 
quet  of  flowers,  made  of  precioos  stones,  for 
the  Empress  MarU  Theresa, 

The  Mtueum  of  Natural  History,  Zool* 
ogy,  and  Botany  is  considered  second  to 
nono  in  Europe.  The  specimens  of  birds 
is  -very  complete.  The.  leading  curiosities 
aie^  an  immense  goose  with  four  le^ !  a 
pigeon  with  the  same  number  of  pedal  sup- 
porters, a  horse  covered  urith  long  woolly 
hair,  and  a  homed  owl.  This  museum  is 
open  only  on  Thursdays. 

The  most  interesting  apartment,  how- 
ever, in  this  vast  establishment  is  the 
iSeioteiomjiMr,  or  Imperial  Jewel  Office, 
which  may  be  visited  on  Friday  or  Sunday 
by  ticket,  although  a  few  zwanzigers  are 
qnito  as  effectual,  and  perhaps  more  so,  as 
they  secure  a  deal  of  information  from  the 
costodian  that  a  ticket  does  not.  The  ar- 
tasleB  and  relics  contained  in  these  cham- 
bers are  rare  and  beautiful,  and  of  fabulous 
value.  Standing  foremost  among  these  is 
the  diamond  which  was  lost  by  Charles 
the  Bold  on  the  battle-field  of  Granson ;  it 
was  found  liy  a  Swiss  soldier,  and  sold  for 
#2  50 ;  it  weighs  138  carats !  There  b  also 
an  emerald  here  weighing  2980  carats. 
Here  is  kept  the  regalia  of  Charlemagne, 
taken  fkom  his  grave  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
and  used  for  centuries  at  the  coronation  of 
the  German  emperors ;  the  crown  and  scep- 
tee  of  Rodolph  II. ;  the  robes,  crown,  and 
sceptre  worn  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
when  he  was  crowned  King  of  Lombardy 
— the  jewels,  however,  are  only  imitations ; 
but  they  look  so  much  like  real  stones  that 
only  good  Judges  can  tell  the  difference — 
the  silver  cradle  of  his  son  Napoleon  II., 
king  of  Rome,  which  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  citizens  of  Paris.  Among  the  relig- 
ious relics  are  the  table-cloth  used  at  the 
Last  Supper,  a  tooth  of  John  the  Baptist,  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  the  arm-bone  of  St. 
Anne,  etc  There  are  also  the  sabre  of 
Tameariane  and  the  horoscope  of  Wallen- 
■tein. 

Situated  under  the  library  is  the  imperial 
CotuMumae^  in  which  are  kept  all  the  state 
carriages.  Here  may  be  seen  the  elegant 
state  sledge  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  im- 
perial JiidiHff  School  is  also  worthy  of  a 
visiL 

The  Voihgarten  (people's  garden)  and 


Hofgarten^  fronting  the  palace,  are  hand^ 
somely  laid  out,  and  in  the  summer  season 
are  the  usual  resort  of  the  citizens ;  in  the 
former  is  situated  a  temple,  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  Canova's  fine 
group  of  Theseus  killing  a  Centaur.  The 
artist  received  the  order  for  the  execution 
of  this  piece  of  sculpture  from  Napoleon, 
who  intended  it  to  decorate  the  triumphal 
arch  at  Milan.  The  soldier  in  attendance 
expects  a  small  fee.  Corti*s  Ca&,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Vienna,  is  situated  in 
this  garden,  and  here  twice  a  week  Strauss' 
celebrated  band  plays  at  a  grand  concert, 
on  which  occasion  the  garden  is  always 
crowded  by  the  beau  monde  of  Vienna. 
In  the  winter  season  the  concerts  take  place 
on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Imperial  Royal  Picture'GaUeryy  Up- 
per Belvidere.  This  is  considered  the  sec- 
ond in  quantity  and  quality  in  all  Germany. 
It  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  a  fee 
of  one  ftranc  will  obtain  entrance  on  other 
days.  The  palace  which  contains  this  gal- 
lery is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture 
of  the  last  century.  It  was  built  by  the 
Austrian  general  in  chief,  Eugene  of  Sa- 
voy, in  1724.  Its  architect  *was  Jean  Luc 
de  Hildebrand,  who  was  the  constructor  of 
many  other  magnificent  palaces  in  Vienna. 
It  came  into  possession  of  the  government 
in  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  ap- 
propriated by  Joseph  II.  to  hold  the  pic- 
tures of  the  imperial  court.  This  palace, 
with  its  rich  flower-garden,  is  one  of  the 
finest  sights  of  the  capital,  and  the  view 
of  the  city  and  its  environs  from  the  sec- 
ond stor^'  is  superb.  David  Teniers,  the 
younger,  was  counselor  of  the  Archduke 
William,  one  of  the  most  zealous  collectors 
of  this  gallery,  and  was  director  of  the 
German  portion  of  this  collection  at  Brus- 
sels ;  one  of  his  best  pictures  is  in  the  sixth 
room,  No.  d-l :  it  represents  him  in  presence 
of  the  Archduke  with  a  large  number  of 
his  Italian  collection  of  pictures. 

In  the  grand  marble  saloon  which  forma 
the  entrance  to  the  imperial  gallcr}',  and 
which  is  beautifully  frescoed,  we  perceive 
two  portraits,  one  of  Joseph  II.,  and  the 
other  of  Maria  Theresa,  painted  by  Maron, 
1775,  and  considered  the  best  likenesses  ex- 
tant of  those  noted  personages.  On  the  first 
story,  the  first  seven  rooms  on  the  right  are 
devoted  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools ; 
the  left  seven  rooms,  and  two  cabinets,  are 
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devoted  to  the  Dutch  and  Fiembh  schools. 
On  the  second  story,  the  four  rooms  on  the 
right  are  devoted  to  the  ancient  German, 
Flemish,  and  Duteh  masters;  on  the  left 
of  the  same  stoiy,  the  apartments  contain 
entirely  modem  German  pictores.  The 
general  catalogue  does  not  describe  these, 
as  they  are  daUy  increasing;  they  are  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  catalogue.  On  the 
ground  floor,  four  chambers  on  the  right 
contain  pictures  of  the  Italian  school ;  ihe 
fifth  chamber  is  devoted  to  the  library,  and 
tiio  five  chambers  on  the  left  to  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  school,  and  to  copies.  In  the 
pavilion  attached  are  exposed  the  sculp- 
tures in  marble  of  modem  artists. 

In  the  first  chamber  the  principal  pic- 
tures are,  No.  1,  the  Savior  at  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Leper,  with  Mary  Magdalen 
at  his  feet — school  of  Paul  Veronese ;  12, 
Mars  and  Venus — school  of  Titian ;  23,  the 
Annunciation  of  St.  Mary,  by  Paul  Vero- 
nese ;  84,  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holo- 
femes,  by  the  same ;  49,  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  by  Tintoretto ;  50,  a  Holy  Family, 
with  Saints  Catharine  and  Barbara,  by  P^ul 
Veronese  ;  54,  Venus  and  Adonis,  of  the 
school  of  Titian. 

In  the  second  cluunber  the  principal 
pictures  are,  2,  Visitetion  of  Mary,  by  Pal- 
ma  the  elder;  17,  Diana  and  Kalliste,  with 
the  Kjrmphs,  by  Titian ;  19,  the  celebrated 
Ecoe  Homo :  in  this  picture,  which  was 
fonneriy  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  and  sold  by  Cromwell,  the  artist, 
in  addition  to  his  own  portrait,  has  given 
those  of  several  celebrated  personages  of 
his  time — ^that  of  the  Emperor  Cluirles  V., 
as  a  chevalier  in  armor ;  the  Sultan  Soli- 
man  as  a  Turkish  chevalier ;  Pitale  is  rep- 
resented by  a  friend  of  Titian*s,  Peter  Are- 
tino ;  the  date  1543,  with  Titian's  name, 
is  on  the  picture ;  86,  Danafi  reposing  on  a 
Couch,  by  Titian.  From  85  to  46,  with  one 
exception,  are  all  of  Titian ;  46  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  John  Frederick,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, by  Titian ;  66,  a  young  Girl  embraced 
by  a  Warrior  in  armor,  both  of  whom  are 
being  crowned  by  Victory :  before  them 
stands  the  God  of  Love,  by  Paris  Bordone ; 
60,  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultexy  and 
conducted  before  Christ,  by  Titian ;  59,  an 
Allegory :  the  old  man  on  the  right  sup- 
posed to  be  the  celebrated  general  of 
Charles  V.,  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  and  the  j 
young  girl  before  him  his  sweetheart. 
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In  the  third  chamber  we  see  two  Roman 
battle-pieces,  Nos.  56  and  57,  by  Salvator 
Rosa.  This  room  contains  Raphaers  Ma^ 
donna  of  the  Meadow — ^the  Virgin,  Child, 
and  St.  John  in  a  meadow.  The  edge  of 
the  Virgin's  lobe  bears  the  date  MDVI. 
It  is  pidnted  on  wood,  half  lile  size,  and  is 
numbered  55.  In  the  Golden  Cabinet  is 
Henri  FOger's  celebrated  allegorical  pic- 
ture of  the  Peace  of  1814,  a  magnificent 
composition. 

In  the  fourth  room  are  several  fine  pio- 
tures  by  Carlo  Dolce,  an  exquisite  painter. 
These  are,  9,  St.  Mary  with  the  Infant ;  16, 
Christ  with  the  Cross ;  and  31,  the  Virgin 
in  Grief;  29,  the  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple, Simon  holding  the  Infant  Jesus,  and 
at  his  sides  St.  Joseph,  St  Anne,  and  St. 
Elizabeth,  by  Fra  Bartolomeo.  Rubens 
formed  his  style  of  painting  from  this  pic- 
ture. 

In  the  fifth  room  are  a  large  number  of 
paintings  by  the  celebrated  master,  Guide 
Reni,  bom  1575,  died  1642.  Chief  among 
these  are,  1,  the  Baptism  of  Christ ;  15,  an 
allegorical  picture  of  the  Four  Seasons ; 
24,  a  Magdalen  at  Prayer ;  27,  the  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple ;  18,  Adonis  surprises 
Venus  by  the  side  of  Love,  by  Annibale 
Caraoci ;  30,  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  32,  the  Prodigal  Son  receiving 
new  Garments  from  his  Father,  both  by 
Guercino ;  86,  two  Females  at  the  Toilet, 
by  Elizabeth  Sirani. 

In  the  sixth  room,  2,  Venus  playing  with 
Love,  in  the  background  a  Satyr,  by  Lo- 
dovioo  Caracci ;  4,  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  by  Preti ;  5,  Death  of  Cleopatra, 
by  Guido  Caynacci;  12,  Christ  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Fountein,  by 
Annibale  Caracci ;  17,  Roman  Charity,  by 
Franceschini ;  19,  Jupiter,  hidden  in  a 
cloud,  embraces  lo,  by  Correggio ;  27,  St. 
John  as  a  Child,  with  a  lamb,  by  Murillo  ; 
42,  43,  44,  45,  and  47,  48,  49,  50,  the  TrU 
umphs  of  Julius  Csesar,  by  Andrea  Mon- 
tague. 

In  the  seventh  room,  14,  Picture  of  a 
family,  by  Velasquez — excellent ;  13  and 
15  by  the  same  master ;  44,  the  Archangel 
Michael  fighting  the  rebellious  Angels,  by 
Luca  Giordana ;  56,  a  figure  of  a  female 
and  Ix>vc,  by  Andrea  Schlavone ;  60,  the 
Dead  Christ,  supported  on  the  top  of  the 
tomb  by  Angels,  bj'  Antonello  da  Messina. 

The  first  room  on  the  left  of  the  hall 
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GontainB  nnxnerons  portraits  byKembrandt, 
Fyty  Van  Es,  and  other  painters ;  14  and  15 
are  Fish-markets — the  figures  are  by  Jor- 
daena ;  the  rest  of  the  pictures  by  Van  Es. 

In  the  second  room  are  several  fine  Ijuid- 
Bcapes  by  Rnysdael ;  29  and  86,  Teniers 
the  elder,  and  Backhnysen.  The  view  of 
Amsterdam  by  the  last  is  his  best  picture 
here ;  the  port  is  filled  with  vessels. 

The  third  room  is  mostly  filled  with  por- 
traits  by  Vandyke :  2  is  one  of  his  master- 
pieces— St.  Mary  with  the  Infant  on  the 
Throne :  the  child  is  crowning  St.  Rosalia 
with  flowers,  an  angel  with  flowers  is 
standing  hy  her  side,  with  the  apostles  Pe- 
ter and  PmiI  on  either  side  of  the  throne ; 
4,  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the 
Elector  Frederick  V.,  is  excellent,  by  Van- 
dyke ;  9,  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  black  robe, 
by  Kncller ;  17  and  29,  by  I>e  Crayen — 
very  fine. 

The  fourth  chamber  is  entirely  filled 
with  Rubens'  paintings.  The  principal 
pictures  are,  1,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  cast- 
ing out  Devils ;  2,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Holy  Virgin;  8,  St.  Francis  Xavier  preach- 
ing and  doing  miracles  among  the  Indians; 
8,  St  Ambrose  refusing  the  Emperor  Tbe- 
odoslus  admission  into  the  church  at  Mi- 
lan, touched  up  by  Vandyke — Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  says,  **The  better  for  every 
touch  ;*'  9,  the  Alliance  of  Frederick  III., 
king  of  Hungary,  afterward  emperor  of 
Germanv,  with  Charles  Ferdinand  of 
Spain ;  16,  a  scene  from  the  Decameron 
of  Boccace — Cimod  finding  Iphigenie  and 
her  two  companions  asleep ;  near  a  basin 
is  a  dog,  a  monkey,  and  a  bird,  with  vases 
of  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  the  White  Cabinet  are  some  elegant 
specimens  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  Green 
Chamber  contains  three  very  magnificent 
pieces:  20,  the  Water  Doctor,  by  Gerard 
Dow ;  and  108  and  104,  by  Balthasar  Don- 
ii«r :  thev  are  the  heads  of  an  old  man  and 
old  woman,  and  are  most  remarkable  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  hair  and  wrinkles 
are  painted. 

The  fifth  room  is  nearly  filled  with  Ru- 
bens'  work.  The  principal  are  1,  6,  7, 11, 
21,  22,  28.  No.  6,  the  penitent  Magdalen 
and  her  sister  Martha ;  7,  the  Feast  of  Ve- 
nns — a  statue  of  the  goddess  surrounded 
by  dancing  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  little  cu- 
pids:  the  sacrifice  is  burning  before  the 
statue ;  11,  a  portrait  of  Helena  Forman, 
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Rubens'  second  wife,  entering  a  bath,  par- 
tially covered  with  a  wrapper. 

The  sixth  room  is  mostly  filled  with 
works  of  that  celebrated  artist,  David  Te- 
niers the  younger ;  also  some  of  David  Te- 
niers the  elder.  No.  11,  a  cabinet  of  art, 
with  pictures  and  a  variety  of  objects  in 
nature  and  art,  with  visitors  examining 
the  same,  by  Jordaens;  17,  a  Sorceress 
chasing  Phantoms,  by  David  Ryckaert; 
23,  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Jansens ;  81, 
Pan,  with  nymphs  and  satyrs,  by  Teniers 
the  elder;  84,  the  interior  of  the  picture- 
gallery  at  Brussels,  with  portrait  of  the 
painter,  Teniers  the  younger,  in  the  fore- 
ground; 51,  the  Archduke  Leopold  Wil- 
liam, governor  general  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, receiving  a  deputation  from  the  cross- 
bowmen  of  Brussels — ^the  painter  Teniers, 
with  his  family,  in  the  foreground.  Nos. 
43,  44,  and  64,  by  the  same  artist,  are  very 
fine. 

In  the  seventh  room  are  some  fine  por- 
traits by  masters  of  the  Spanish  school^ 
with  a  number  of  pictures  by  Rubens. 
Nos.  27  and  47,  by  Jordaens,  are  very  ex- 
cellent ;  64,  an  Attack  of  Cavalry,  by  Pala- 
medes,  good. 

In  the  first  room  on  the  aeamd  floor  a 
number  of  the  masterpieces  of  Albert  DQ- 
rer  are  to  be  found,  his  best  works  being 
preserved  in  this  collection :  they  are  Nos. 
18,  15,  18,  26,  28,  and  80.  No.  18,  the 
Holy  Trinity,  is  considered  his  best.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  portraits  by  Holbein 
the  younger.  No.  81,  an  altar-piece,  the 
Crucifixion,  by  Schongauer — a  magnificent 
composition. 

In  the  second  room  we  find  a  number 
of  pictures  by  Quintin  Matsjrs :  29, 82,  and 
87.     No.  88  is  a  very  fine  picture. 

In  the  third  chamber  we  find  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  by  Pierre  Breughel ;  17,  Adam 
and  Eve  driven  from  Paradise,  by  F.  Flo- 
ris ;  a  number  of  fine  portraits  by  Pierre 
Porbus  the  elder,  and  a  number  of  very 
excellent  pieces  by  Roland  Sayety. 

In  the  fourth  room  stand  prominent,  1, 
David  and  Bethsaba ;  4,  Mercury  surprises 
Venus  in  the  arms  of  Mars ;  5,  the  Re- 
union of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  by  Van  Achen ; 
11,  Venus  reposing  on  a  Conch,  by  Joseph 
Heinz;  19,  by  the  same  artist;  24,  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine ;  89,  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  by  Van  Achen. 

The  four  rooms  correspondiiig  to  the 
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last  described  have  no  catalogue  of  pic- 
tures. They  are  all  of  the  modern  school 
of  Germany.  There  is  one  landscape  de- 
serving of  especial  notice.  It  is  by  Han- 
shofer.  In  the  yestibule  of  the  ii^ound 
floor  the  visitor  will  find  a  magniticcnt 
marble  statue  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
in  the  antique  costume  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. It  was  executed  by  George  Ra- 
phael Donner  in  1734.  The  nine  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  are  devoted  to  copies,  and 
Italian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  masters,  and 
in  the  adjoining  pavOion  may  be  seen  some 
sculpture. 

The  Lower  Belvidere,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  garden,  contains  the  celebrated  /Im- 
brtu  CoUection  of  armor,  so  called  from  hav- 
ing been  brought  flrom  the  castle  of  Ambras, 
in  Tyrol,  where  it  was  collected  by  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  count  of  Tyrol,  and 
son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  It  is 
considered  the  most  authentic  historical 
collection  in  Europe,  the  prince  having 
himself  written  to  all  the  contemporary 
sovereigns  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
suits  of  armor  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  attached  to  the  different  courts  in 
the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries.  There 
are  throe  apartments  filled  with  armor.  In 
the  first  room  are  kept  all  the  armor  be- 
longing to  members  or  connections  of  the 
imperial  fiimily;  in  the  second,  those  of 
celebrated  German  princes  and  nobles ;  in 
the  third,  those  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
princes  and  nobles.  The  most  noteworthy 
in  the  collection  are  suits  of  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  the  armor 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian ;  that  of  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony,  and  Alexander  Famese, 
duke  of  Parma ;  the  steel  suit  of  Albert  the 
Bear,  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

There  are  numerous  other  apartments 
in  this  palace,  filled  with  portraits  of  all 
the  principal  European  sovereigns  and  dis- 
tinguished persons,  Roman  antiquities, 
weapons  of  sport,  and  musical  instruments, 
collections  of  precious  stones,  valuable  jew- 
elry, oollections  of  dresses  brought  from 
the  South  Sea  by  Captain  Cook,  etc.,  etc. 
The  gallery  is  open  to  the  public  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays;  at  other  times  a  small  fee 
will  obtain  an  admission.  A  catalogue 
may  be  obtained  at  the  door. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  very  val- 
uable private  galleries  in  Vienna,  which 
may  be  visited  by  payin-;  a  small  fee  to 
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the  custodian — say  one  franc.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  picture-gallery  in  the  Esterkazy 
Summtr  Palcux^  which  contains  several 
Murillos,  liaphaels,  Paul  Potters,  Rubens', 
Tintorettos,  Leonardo  da  Vincis,  Domeni- 
chinos,  Renibrandts,  and  other  great  roas- 
ters. The  finest  collection  in  Europe  of 
the  Spanish  masters  may  be  seen  here  out 
of  Spain.  There  is  also  a  fine  collection 
of  engrcningt,  as  well  as  a  teuipiun-gaUay^ 
containing  specimens  of  Tborwaldsen,  Gib- 
nova,  and  others.  Superior  in  extent  and 
value  to  the  former  is  the  picture-gallery 
in  the  summer  palace  of  Prince  Lichien^ 
ttein.  It  may  be  visited  any  day  in  tho 
week  from  9  to  12,  or  8  to  6.  Among  the 
most  valuable  of  this  collection  are  Ra- 
phaels, Correggios,  Titians,  Guidoa,  Do- 
menicbinos,  and  Giorgiones,  abo  several 
portraits  by  Vsndyke  and  Gerard  Dow. 
The  grounds  about  this  palace  are  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  and  kept  in  excellent  order. 
The  picture-gallery  of  CowA  Czemin  con- 
tains a  small  collection ;  the  {Mcturea  are, 
however,  very  choice.  The  Counts  of 
Schdnbrunn,  Harrach,  Lemberg,  and  many 
other  noblemen,  have  collections  of  choioo 
paintings. 

One  of  the  most  important  places  which 
the  traveler  should  see  in  Vienna  is  the 
Imperial  A  rseno/,  within  the  walls  of  which 
are  fortified  bamcks  capable  of  holding 
10,000  men.  It  was  erected  in  1849,  and 
is  a  large  and  massive  structure.  Within 
its  walls  it  contains  every  thing  necessary 
for  tho  maintenance  of  a  large  army.  It 
has  manufactories  of  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
from  the  largest  cannon  to  the  smallest 
dirk.  It  also  has  a  hospital,  a  church,  and 
an  officers'  barrack.  It  contains  200,000 
stand  of  arms  always  ready  for  use.  Its 
collection  of  arms  and  armor  is  one  of  tho 
largest  and  best  in  Europe.  It  may  be  vis- 
ited any  day  by  a  ticket  obtained  finom  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  is  open  to  tho  public 
on  Thursdays  from  8  to  11,  and  2  till  6. 
Around  the  court-yard  is  hung  the  mon- 
ster chain  which  the  Turks  threw  across 
the  Danube  in  1529.  It  is  composed  of 
8000  links.  The  upper  rooms  contain  a 
great  many  interesting  historical  relics, 
among  which  are  Marlborough's  arms, 
the  armor  of  John  Sobieski,  Mohammed's 
green  standard,  which  Sobieski  captnretj 
at  the  siege  of  Vienna,  the  elk-skin  coal 
worn  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  tho  battle 
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of  Lutzen,  an  immense  amount  of  stand- 
ards captured  in  battle,  and  other  relics. 

In  the  Town  Arsenal  are  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  arms,  the  same  that  were  stolen  by 
the  mob  in  the  late  revolution.  Here  is 
kept  the  head  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Kara 
Mustapha,  nnnmander  of  the  Turkish 
forees  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1688.  He 
-was  strangled  bj  order  of  the  Sultan,  on 
account  of  having  fluled  to  take  the  city. 
When  Belgrade  was  taken,  his  body  was 
disinterred,  the  head  cut  off  and  brought 
to  Vienna,  as  well  as  the  cord  with  which 
he  was  strangled. 

The  public  institutions  of  Vienna  are 
many  and  liberally  endowed.  Few  capi- 
tals can  compare  with  it  in  the  number  of 
its  colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals.  Its 
Umctnity,  which  was  founded  in  1287,  is 
celebrated  on  the  Continent  as  a  school  of 
medicine,  and  is  probably  attended  by  a 
greato*  number  of  students  than  any  other 
German  University  except  that  of  Berlin. 
There  are  between  80  and  00  professors, 
who  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  are 
neither  permitted  to  receive  fees  on  their 
own  account  nor  to  give  private  lessons. 
The  theological,  surgical,  and  veterinary 
courses  are  delivered  free,  but  the  student 
baa  to  pay  about  #8  for  attendance  on  lec- 
tures on  philosophy,  and  $18  for  those  of 
nedicine  and  jurisprudence.  This  amount 
is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  indigent  stn- 
denta.  The  Normal  School  of  Vienna  was 
foonded  by  Ifaria  Theresa,  and  is  a  copy 
fat  all  others  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Soldiers*  children,  and  children  of  parents 
too  poor  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  are 
taught  gratuitously. 

The  General  HoepUai  of  Vienna  is  an 
immense  building,  capable  of  holding  8000 
patients.  It  is  ranged  round  numerous 
qnadiangles,  and  receives  annually  80,000 
patients.  Connected  with  this  hospital  is 
the  Lgfmff4n  Bbepital,  to  enter  which  not 
even  the  name  of  the  applicant  is  demand- 
ed. She  may  enter  veiled  or  masked,  and 
remain  incognito  the  whole  time  she  con- 
tinues in  the  house.  She  receives  every 
attention.  None  are  permitted  to  see  her 
but  her  i^ysician  and  nurse,  and  when  her 
confinement  is  over,  she  may  leave  the 
hoopital  without  any  person  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  who  she  is.  She 
has  only  to  inclose  her  name  in  a  sealed 
envelope  and  deposit  it  with  the  superin- 


tendent, that,  in  case  of  death,  her  relatives 
may  be  apprised  of  the  event.  The  cases 
are  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  govern- 
ment that  neither  parents,  friends,  nor 
even  the  officers  of  justice  can  approach 
them,  and  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  prove 
their  presence  in  this  estaUishment  in  a 
court  of  justice.  According  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, they  pay  for  their  mainte- 
nance ;  the  best  accommodations  are  about 
50  cents  per  day,  80  and  12^  for  inferior. 
Persons  not  able  to  pay  any  thing  are 
obliged  to  act  as  nurses  for  two  months. 
Nearly  20,000  children  are  supported  in 
this  institution  at  one  time.  The  mother 
may  either  take  or  leave  the  child  in  the 
hospital ;  if  the  latter,  she  receives  a  tick- 
et,  by  presenting  which  the  child  may  bo 
redidmed  at  any  time.  If  he  be  not  taken 
away  at  a  suitable  age,  he  is  brought  up  to 
some  trade,  or  made  a  soldier ;  if  a  girl, 
a  nurse  in  a  hospitaL  The  mortality 
among  the  children  is  very  great.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  to  prevent  the 
many  cases  of  infanticide  which  would  oth- 
erwise occur,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  secrecy  it  guarantees  acts  as  a 
powerful  incentive  to  the  immorality  of  the 
Viennese. 

Vienna  has  Ave  theatres,  two  in  the  city 
proper  and  three  in  the  suburbs ;  the  last 
are  the  minor  theatres.  The  Kariuhnerthor 
Theatre^  or  Opera-house,  is  very  large,  and 
devoted  to  the  opera  and  ballet.  Tht  pie- 
ces are  magnificently  put  upon  the  stage, 
and  only  the  best  performers  are  engaged. 
The  house  has  six  rows  of  boxes,  and  half 
a  row  next  the  pit  The  Hafburg  Theatre 
is  attached  to  the  palace,  and  is  supported 
by  the  government.  It  is  devoted  solely 
to  the  performance  of  the  regular  German 
drama.  The  performers,  after  ten  years* 
service,  have  a  pension  settled  upon  them 
for  life  by  the  government,  with  an  annu- 
ity after  their  death  for  their  widows.  The 
best  seats  for  gentlemen  are  the  orchestra 
stalls,  price  about  75  cents ;  boxes  in  the 
first  tier  about  $2.  The  TTuatre  an  der 
Wien  is  the  handsomest  and  most  spacious 
in  Vienna.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
equestrian  pieces  and  melodramas.  A 
whole  box  must  be  taken  if  you  wish  to  sit 
in  the  first  tier ;  price  $2,  or  5  fl. 

The  really  national  bouse  of  amusement 
in  Vienna  is  the  Karl  ThefUre^  fonncrly 
the  Bejpn  CaaparU     It  is  appropriated  to 
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farces,  and  patronized  by  the  middling  and 
lower  claases,  and  is  the  arena  on  wliich 
the  national  character  is  painted  in  tlie 
most  lively  colors  and  broadest  manner. 

The  City  Park  has  been  lately  much  im- 
proved, and  large  additions  made  to  it.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  most  beantifal  in  Europe. 
At  one  end  a  splendid  building  called  the 
Cure-hall  has  been  erected;  in  it  are  a 
handsomely-decorated  conceit-room,  a  caf4& 
saloon,  and  a  drinlc-hall :  at  the  last  may 
be  obtained  the  genuine  waters  from  all 
the  celebrated  springs  of  Europe ;  the  city 
authorities  exercise  a  supervision  over  this 
establishment,  to  see  that  all  the  waters 
sold  are  genuine.  A  portion  of  tlie  park 
is  exclusively  reserved  for  children  as  a 
play-ground;  here  pure  milk  only  is  sold. 
A  "horse^rail  way  "has  been  laid  around  the 
old  city  in  the  elegant  street  called  the 
**  Ring,"  from  which  radiate  railways  to  all 
the  dlflbrent  parts  of  the  suburbs.  The 
magnificent  structures  recently  erected  on 
the  **  Ring"  pot  the  finest  buildings  in  Puis 
to  shame ;  notwithstanding  the  rapid  im- 
provement one  sees  in  Paris,  Vienna  is  rap- 
idly gaining  ground  on  it. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Votio- 
chnrch,  situated  before  the  Scliattenthon, 
founded  by  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian 
of  Mexico,  in  oommemonttion  of  the  saving 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  life  ftom  the 
bands  of  a  Hungarian  assassin. 

Vienna  is  especially  noted  for  its  beau* 
tifkil  Russian-leather  goods,  wooden -ware 
(such  as  fkns),  and  bronse  goods,  which  are 
manufactured  here  extensively  and  with 
the  most  refined  taste.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal houses  is  that  of  Rodeck  Brothers,  No. 
7  Kohlmarkt. 

The  manufactures  of  Vienna  are  numer- 
ous; the  principal  ore  velvet,  silk,  and 
cotton  cloths.  Its  porcelain  manuiacture 
is  among  the  principal  on  the  Continent, 
with  numerous  factories  Ibr  the  manu&c- 
toro  of  cutlery,  bronze,  and  meerschaum 
pipes ;  this  last  is  carried  on  to  a  very  large 
extent.  The  meerschaum  is  a  kind  of  clay 
consbting  of  hydrate  of  magnesia  and  si- 
lex.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  but  particularly  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  when  first  taken  out  is  soft,  and  makes 
lather  like  soap.  When  it  is  manufac- 
tured it  is  boiled  in  oil  or  wax,  and  baked. 
Pipes  may  be  bought  here  much  cheaper 
than  at  any  other  place  in  Europe.  Cliarles 
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Hiess  is  a  most  liberal  dealer.  Franz  HiesB 
also  stands  first-lass  as  a  manufacturer  of 
the  finest  meerschaums,  having  obtained 
the  medals  at  the  Paris  Expositions  of 
1855-1867. 

Carriag€$. — ^Tbere  are  three  classes  of 
earru^e*  for  hire  in  Vienna;  thefirstdasa 
is  the  tiadtklkmiiodgm :  these  are  the  same 
as  private  carriages,  and  have  the  privi- 
lege to  enter  into  the  oonrt>yard  of  private 
houses ;  all  other  kinds  roust  set  you  down 
in  the  street;  they  may  be  hired  by  the 
day,  week,  or  month,  at  from  $2  to  $4  per 
day,  with  50  cents  to  the  coachman.  The 
next  best  class  is  th6  Jiaere^  which  has  no 
fixed  price,  and  for  which  a  bargain  should 
invariably  be  made ;  the  ordinary  price  is 
50  cents  per  hour.  The  common  cab 
charges  12  cents  for  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  8  for  every  quarter  afterwaid. 

Cajh, — ^The  coflTee-houses  in  this  ciCj 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  Puis. 
Most  of  them,  however,  are  rather  smokj ; 
nearly  all  contahi  a  billiard  and  rending- 
room.  Principal  coffee-houses  are  Daum's, 
No.  278  in  the  Kohlmarkt,  and  Naumer's, 
in  the  Plankengrasse ;  the  last  has  a  pri- 
vate apartment  for  ladies.  The  calKs  in 
the  Leopoldstadt  are  well  worth  a  visit, 
fit>m  the  motley  crowd  one  meets  there. 

If  you  have  no  courier,  by  all  means  em* 
ploy  a  valet  de  plaoB  ibr  the  first  few  days ; 
the  usual  prioe  is  about  76  cents.  He  is 
allowed  to  conduct  you  to  your  seat  in  the 
theatres,  and  will  be  on  hand  when  tite  per- 
formance is  over  to  find  your  carriage  or 
conduct  you  home.  Julius  Mensch,  a  good 
commissionaire,  may  be  seen  at  the  Aus- 
trian Court  Hotel. 

To  those  who  desire  to  secure  genidne 
meerschaum  pipes,  cigar-holders,  etc,  we 
would  recommend  tiie  establishment  of 
Johann  Nep.  Menhaid,  No.  83  WoUceile. 
He  has  a  rare  assortment,  at  lowest  prices. 

Lace,  Jeweby,  Bohemian  glass,  tele* 
scopes,  and  opera- glasses  may  be  pov- 
chflised  in  Vienna,  good,  and  at  a  low  rate. 
The  best  show-nrooms  for  Bohemian  glass, 
dinner  and  dessert  sets,  ornamental  glass, 
etc.,  are  those  of  H.  Uhlrich,  No.  8  Lnge^ 
(pass  8t.  Stephan's  place) ;  agents  in  New 
York, London, Paris, etc;  better coUeetion 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  Germany. 

The^nront  of  Vtetma  are  well  worthy  of 
notice,  and  are  much  frequented  by  pleas- 
ure-parties from  the  metropolis.     Chief 
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ainoiig  the  principal  places  is  8eh&nhrvmn, 
the  &Torite  summer  residence  of  the  em- 
peror. This  palace  was  began  by  the 
Emperor  Mathias,  and  finished  by  Maria 
Theresa.  It  possesses  a  melancholy  histor- 
ical interest  on  account  of  Napoleon  11., 
dnka  of  Beichstadt,  having  died  here,  and 
in  the  same  bed  that  his  imperial  father 
oeeapied  in  1809.  This  event  occurred  in 
1882.  There  is  a  false  impression  prevalent 
in  oar  country  that  this  prince  was  detained 
in  Austria  as  a  state  prisoner.  It  is  a 
great  mistake.  He  was  universally  be- 
loved for  his  goodness  of  heart  and  mild 
disposition,  and  was  an  especial  favorite 
witii  his  grand&ther,  the  late  emperor, 
who  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  him,  that  he 
might  not  become  the  victim  of  designing 
men  who  wished  to  carry  him  to  prance ; 
but  there  was  not  the  slightest  restriction 
on  his  personal  liberty.  There  are  some 
very  line  picturss  and  portraits  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  the  furniture  is  of  the  richest  de- 
scription. The  gardens  behind  the  palace 
were  made  memorable  by  the  attempted 
aasaninatlon  of  Napoleon  by  the  Qerman 
student  Stapps,  who  was  convicted  and 
shot  a  few  hours  afterward.  The  gardens 
are  beautifnllylald  out  in  the  French  style, 
with  long  avenues  bordered  with  hedges, 
arising  to  a  great  height.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  one  of  the  avenues  is  the  Beauiffid 
Fomnfamf  or  Schdne  Brunnen,  fh>m  which 
the  palace  derives  its  name.  From  the 
Giarietta  Temph^  in  the  rear  of  the  garden, 
a  boautiful  view  of  the  grounds,  and  Vi^ 
enaa  in  the  distance,  may  be  obtained. 
There  is  a  fine  Botanical  Garden  and  Me- 
nagerie attached  to  the  grounds. 

At  HUieUorfiB  the  Emperor's  deer-park, 
at  which  place  may  be  seen  3000  wild  boars, 
rather  an  unusual  sight. 

A  short  distance  from  Scbdnbrunn  is 
the  beaatiful  village  of  HtUang,  In  the 
chnrch-yard  there  is  an  exquisite  monn- 
meot,  t^  Canova,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Baroness  Pillersdorf.  The  Casino 
of  Dommeyer  contains  a  ca£&,  restaurant, 
billiard-room,  and  dancing  saloon.  It  is 
beaotifnlly  fitted  up,  and  the  music  is  su- 
perb. Parties  fiom  Vienna  generally  visit 
It  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  suppers, 
which  an  ftaely  gotten  up  here. 

IduoaUmrg^  to  which  you  can  proceed  by 
railroeid^  ibnns  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
ezcuraionB  ftom  Vienna.    It  was  the  fa- 


vorite summer  residence  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  of  the  late  emperor.  There  is  a  bean- 
tifnl  avenue  of  trees  which  connects  it  with 
the  palace  of  Scbdnbrunn.  The  palace  in 
itself  is  not  worth  the  visit,  but  the  gardens 
and  park  are  exquisitely  laid  out.  The 
winding  avenues  and  walks  are  so  densely 
hemmed  In  with  shrubbery  that  you  are 
obliged  to  take  a  guide  at  the  entrance  to 
prevent  your  missing  your  way.  The 
*  *  lion"  of  Laxenburg,  however,  is  the  Frcu^ 
atnibwrg^  or  Ritterscfaloss,  an  antique  castle 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  small  lake.  It 
will  occupy  several  hours  to  examine  all  its 
antique  finmiture,  its  carvings  in  wood  and 
stone.  Its  collection  of  armor  is  rich  and 
varied ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
antiquities  and  curiosities.  Among  the 
collection  of  armor  are  numerous  suits 
made  for  females  and  children.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  there  is  a  procession  of  knights 
proceeding  to  a  tournament,  and  another  is 
surrounded  with  statues  of  celebrated  Ger- 
man emperors.  In  another  room  there  is 
a  fao-simile  of  a  chamber  of  torture,  and  in 
the  miniature  dungeon  a  wooden  prisoner. 
The  whole  castle  is  a  very  correct  imita- 
tion of  a  feudal  fortress  of  Uie  Middle  Ages, 
filled  with  authentic  relics.  Near  to  this 
castle  is  the  TumierphtA^  where  tourna- 
ments formerly  took  place  by  members 
of  the  imperial  fomily  and  young  nobles. 
There  is  also  here  a  Temple  of  Diana,  a 
Prater,  and  artificial  waterfall. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  to  MddKng  to  see  the  castle  and 
park  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  the  Knight 
Templar's  Church  of  Holy  Otmar.  On 
the  way  to  Modling  you  pass  the  8pmne- 
rin  am  Kreutz  (the  spinner  at  the  cross), 
a  Gothic  cross  erected  in  1646  by  Crispi- 
nus,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Crispin  us 
and  Crispianus.  It  received  its  name  from 
a  tradition,  which  is  generally  believed 
among  the  natives,  that  a  maiden  during 
the  Holy  Wars  made  a  vow,  when  her  lov- 
er set  out  for  Palestine,  to  sit  here  and 
spin  until  his  return.  We  could  neither 
find  out  whether  she  kept  her  vow,  or 
whether  he  ever  came  back. 

An  excursion  to  the  warm  springs  of 
Bctden  (one  hour  of  railway),  if  in  the  sea- 
son, to  see  the  manner  of  bathing  in  com- 
pany, will  to  some  be  found  very  amusinp:. 
Some  of  the  baths  will  accommodate  200 
persons  at  once.     Male  and  female,  attired 
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in  long  dressing-gownB,  enter  the  bath  pro- 
miscuously, and  stand  or  move  round  up 
to  their  necks  in  steaming  water.  The 
ladies  enter  from  one  side,  and  the  gentle- 
men from  the  other,  but  in  the  bath  there 
is  no  separation.  Every  body  is  talking, 
every  body  joking,  and  every  body  try- 
ing to  make  himself  or  herself  agreeable. 
Many  who  are  in  perfect  health  take  great 
delight  in  mixing  in  this  motley  crowd. 
The  balconies  around  the  bath  are  filled 
with  the  friends  of  the  bathers,  bat  they 
are  often  compelled  to  retire,  as  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  withstand  the  heat  of 
the  steam. 

The  Emperor  and  many  of  the  nobility 
have  palaoea  here,  and  often  during  the 
season,  the  town,  which  contains  6000  in- 
habitants, has  a  populatton  of  15,000.  The 
walks  about  the  town  are  cbanning,  and 
the  valley  of  Helenenthal,  where  eveiy 
body  repairs  after  dinner,  is  really  charm- 
ing. The  valley  is  surrounded  by  heights 
on  all  sides,  covered  in  many  places  with 
ruined  castles,  to  reach  which  are  paths 
running  up  the  woody  sides  of  the  valley 
in  all  directions.  On  the  left  is  the  beau- 
tiful palace  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  sur- 
rounded by  groves  and  flower-gardens ;  on 
the  heights  are  the  ruined  castles  of  Kau- 
henstein,  Kauheneck,  and  Scharfeneck. 
The  owners  of  Kauhenstein  were  robber-r 
knights,  and,  during  the  reign  of  Ifaxi- 
milian  I.,  they  stopped  the  Empress  on 
the  high-road  and  robbed  her.  This  act 
was  the  cause  of  their  downfall. 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  to  />- 
opoldiberg^  Kaienberg^  and  Klostemeuburg. 
The  building  on  the  summit  of  Kalenberg 
was  formerly  a  convent,  but  was  suppress- 
ed by  Joseph  II.  It  afterward  came  into 
possession  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who 
died  here.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Lichtenstein.  The  Klostemeuburg  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  mon- 
asteries in  Austria ;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
wealthiest.  The  vineyards  of  Klostemeu- 
burg belong  exclusively  to  this  monas- 
tery. It  has  a  library  of  30,000  volumes. 
The  monastery  was  founded  during  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century  by  St.  Ag- 
nes, wife  of  St.  Leopold,  Margrave  of  Ba- 
denberg,  who  was  canonized  by  Pope  In- 
nocent YIII.  in  the  15th  century.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  legend  attached  to  its 
foundation— there  always  is.  It  is  said 
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that  Agnes,  having  determined  to  erect  %, 
convent,  in  looking  for  a  site,  had  hw  v«Il 
blown  away.  It  was  not  found  until  nine 
years  afterward,  at  which  time  her  hu»- 
band,  while  out  hunting,  discovered  it  on 
a  tree  perfectly  preserved,  which  clearly 
proved  ikeA  was  the  site  for  the  projected 
convent.  The  veil  and  part  of  the  tree 
are  both  shown  to  convince  the  unbeliev- 
er I  (We  were  once  told  by  a  traveler  tiiat 
he  had  caught  a  brook  trout  two  feel  long/ 
and  on  our  venturing  to  suggest  a  few 
inches  off  as  a  compromise,  he  offered  to 
dkow  ys  the  brook  u^ereke  eauglU  il,  as  con- 
elusive  proof!)  The  Emperor  Maximil* 
ian  II.  placed  the  ducal  coronet  on  the 
shrine  of  St.  Leopold,  praying  tiie  saint 
to  take  charge  of  the  same.  Joseph  II., 
whose ,  name  Jkould  have  been  Thomas, 
tliought  the  keeper  of  the  crown  jewels  at 
Vienna  the  better  custodian  ot  the  two, 
and  removed  it  accordingly.  Leopold  II. 
thought  he  would  give  his  namesake  an- 
other trial,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  aunt, 
where  it  still  remains. 

A  few  days  could  be  spent  in  a  profita- 
ble manner  by  taking  the  steamer  at  Vi- 
enna, and  making  an  excnrsion  to  the  cap- 
ital of  Hungary,  I^Bslh,  The  distance  from 
Vienna  is  140  miles.  Time,  by  rail,  10 
hours ;  by  steamer,  going  domn,  12  hours. 
The  better  way  is  to  go  by  steamer  and 
return  by  rail.  Travelers  wishing  to  pro- 
ceed to  Constantinople  by  the  Danube  win 
find  excellent  steamers  leaving  Vienna  ev- 
ery Sunday,  at  6  80  A.M.,  for  Oalats,  fnm 
whence  they  can  proceed  dhrectly  to  Con- 
stantinople or  Odessa.  Steamers  leave 
Odessa  once  a  week  for  Sevastopol. 

Pesth  is  beantiftilly  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Danube.  It  contains  100,000  inhab- 
itants. Principal  hotels  are  iT.  de  PEtH 
rope  and  Kmigitm  von  Bngkmd.  This  city, 
with  Buda,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube, forms  the  modem  capital  of  Hungary, 
and  the  third  city,  in  point  of  popolatton, 
in  the  Austrian  Empire.  Buda  is  an  an- 
cient place,  built  chiefly  upon  the  lower 
slopes  of  a  range  of  pictureaqoe  hills.  The 
town  is  commanded  and  overlooked  by  a 
castle,  a  stern,  feudal-looking  pile.  In 
this  was  deposited  the  crown  of  St.  Ste* 
phcn,  king  of  Hungary,  presented  fay  Pope 
Sylvester,  A.D.  1000,  and  regarded  as  the 
palladium  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  This 
cherished  monument  of  Hvngaxian  lode- 
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pendence,  removed  by  Kossuth  daring  the 
recent  struggle,  with  a  view  to  its  preser- 
vation hy  the  Blagyar  nation,  fell  subse- 
qoently  into  the  possession  of  Austria, 
and  has  since  been  deposited  at  Vienna, 
fioda,  which  has  40,000  inhabitants,  com- 
manicates  with  Pesth  by  a  handsome  sos- 
pension  bridge.  Pesth  is  the  seat  of  a 
U&iversity,  is  a  handsome-built  town,  and 
18  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hun- 
gary* The  town  bears  strong  evidence 
of  the  bombardment  it  sustained  at  the 
bands  of  the  Austrians  during  the  insur- 
gent movement  of  1849.  There  are  few 
paUic  boildinga  worthy  of  note,  if  we 
except  the  barracks  and  artillery  d6p6t, 
which  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  museum  and  two  theatres.  There  are 
four  auQual  fiairs  held  in  Pesth,  at  which 
it  is  said  over  20,000  people  are  present. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  wines  and  raw- 
hides. The  noted  Tokay  wine  is  much 
cnltivated  by  the  Magyars.  The  hills 
anrand  Buda  are  all  covered  with  vine- 
yards, which  produce  the  Unngarian  wine 
called  Turk's  blood,  Ofner,  and  others. 

The  fortifications  which  crown  the 
heights  of  Buda  are  very  strong ;  never- 
theless, they  weire  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  Hungarians  under  Gdigei  in  1849,  aft- 
er a  fearful  struggle,  in  which  the  brave 
Anstrian  general  Hentzi,  with  418  of  his 
onnpanions,  fell.  There  is  a  monument 
erscted  to  them  in  the  square  of  the  royal 
paboe.  It  consists  of  a  Gothic  cross,  un- 
der which  lies  a  wounded  soldier,  over 
whom  Fame  is  leaning.  At  the  side  of 
the  cross  are  the  names  of  the  418.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hills  on  which  the  fortress 
is  built  gush  copious  streams  of  hot  sul- 
phureous water,  which  were  highly  ap- 
preciated by  both  possessors  of  the  coun- 
try, Roman  and  Turk,  and  are  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Turkish  baths  are  numerous 
here,  and  for  all  classes.  Three  of  the  an- 
cient baths  are  now  in  use. 

An  English  writer,  describing  one  of 
them,  says:  **The  largest  and  best  pre- 
■arved  is  situated  near  the  bridge,  under 
the  Blocksberg:  its  Saracenic  architecture 
Md  Turkish  inscription,  still  visible  out- 
nde  near  the  entrance,  sufficiently  mark 
it«  founders.  On  opening  the  door,  I  was 
met  by  such  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  so  dis- 
fgreeabte  an  odor  of  sulphur,  that  I  was 
in  doubt  at  first  whether  to  enter.    The 


apartment  was  also  so  dark  that  I  could 
not  see  a  foot  before  me,  and  as  I  knew 
there  must  be  water  near,  and  that  a  single 
step  might  plunge  me  into  the  middle  of 
it,  my  hesitation  to  advance  increased.  My 
conductor,  however,  better  accustomed  to 
the  place,  led  me  to  a  spot  where,  in  a  ft  w 
minutes,  my  eyes,  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  began  to  discern  objects  athwart 
the  darkness.  I  found  myself  in  a  spa- 
ciou^jsircular  vault  or  dome,  supported  by 
eightF^inassive  columns,  surrounded  by  a 
basin  of  water  so  hot  that  the  vapor  aris-. 
ing  from  it  filled  the  whole  interior,  and 
fell  in  drops  from  the  ceiling.  The  dim 
light,  partially  admitted  through  one  or 
two  very  small  windows,  was  barely  able  to 
penetrate  this  dense  atmosphere.  It  was* 
therefore  only  by  degrees  that  I  discovered 
in  the  midst  of  the  basin  a  cro^d  of  bath- 
ers, male  and  female,  of  the  very  lowest 
ordier,  promiscuously  intermingled,  the  for- 
mer stark  naked,  except  a  slight  vestment 
round  the  loins,  the  women  in  not  much 
ampler  garb,  but  partially  covered  by  their 
long  tresses  falling  about  them.  Others 
were  squatting  on  the  floor  at  the  water- 
side, depositing  their  filthy  rags  previously 
to  enjoying  this  cheap  luxury ;  and  not  a 
few,  stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  stone 
benches  along  the  wall,  were  taking  a  va- 
por bath.  The  scene  was  curious,  but  very 
disgusting,  and  I  soon  retired  with  a  copi- 
ous deposit  of  steam  upon  my  face  and 
clothes." 

Four  miles  distant  from  Buda  ia  Alt' 
Buda,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Aguincum,  where  Attila  held  his  court. 
Upon  a  hill  beside  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  18  miles  north  of  Buda,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  castle  of  Wissegrad, 
long  the  residence  of  the  native  sovereigns 
of  Hungary. 

Pretburffj  the  former  capital  of  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom,  is  prettily  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  contains  a 
population  of  42,000  inhabitants.  Hotels 
are  Goldene  Sonne  and  GrOner  Bourn,  Its 
distance  firom  Vienna  is  84  miles.  Pres- 
burg  contains  little  to  interest  the  traveler. 
The  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  palace  on  the  hill  above 
the  town.  It  was  here  that  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  threw  herself  on  the  sym** 
pathies  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  who  re- 
sponded in  the  most  liberal  manner,  by 
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raising  men  and  money  for  her  protec- 
tion. 

About  half  way  between  Presbnrg  and 
Bttda,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
is  the  strong  and  almost  impregnable  fbr- 
tress  of  JSTomom,  which  played  so  important 
a  put  during  the  struggle  lor  Hungarian 
independence  in  1849.  It  then  resisted  the 
unit^  force  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  it 
is  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
that  it  never  yet  surrendered  to  an  ene- 
my. The  Hungarian  forces  were  under 
command  of  General  Klopka. 

From  Vienna  to  Triettej  distance  863 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  28  fl.  26  kr. ;  time 
by  express,  14  h.  25  m.  Express  only 
three  times  a  week. 

The  road  runs  through  a  very  beautiftil 
country,  and,  although  the  distance  is 
hmir,  few  people  stop  untQ  they  arrive  at 
Trieste  Dr  Venice.  If  in  a  first-class  car, 
one  con  enjoy  a  night  on  the  road  very 
well. 

Grais,  distance  140  miles  from  Vienna, 
contains  a  population  of  65,000;  hotels, 
Engliteher  Ho/  and  Stadi  Triette.  The 
trains  stop  here  thirty  minutes.  Gratz  is 
the  capitid  and  chief  city  of  Styria,  one  of 
the  provinces  of  Austria.  It  is  situated 
on  the  lianks  of  the  River  Mur,  and  pos- 
sesses a  large  inland  trade,  and  has  a  great 
share  in  the  transit  traffic  between  Vienna 
and  Trieste.  The  streets  are  generally 
narrow  and  dark,  opening  occasionally  into 
large  irregular  places.  Gratz  has  a  large 
number  of  churches,  and  a  line  Gothic  ca- 
'  thedral  containing  many  handsome  mar- 
ble monuments.  Contiguous  to  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  chapel  containing  the  mauso- 
leum of  Ferdinand  II.,  who  was  a  native 
of  Gratz.  The  University,  founded  by 
Charles  Francis,  is  attended  by  upward  of 
800  students;  it  contains  a  library  of  45,000 
volumes  and  2000  MSS.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  institutions  in  Gratz  or  in  Aus- 
tria is  the  JbAoiHMiim,  of  which  every  na- 
tive of  the  city  is  proud.  It  was  founded 
in  1811  by  the  Archduke  John,  hence  its 
name.  Its  object  is  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  Styria  by 
means  of  collections,  lectures,  and  public 
library.  It  contains  a  magnificent  muse- 
um, and  the  various  appurtenances  of  a 
igreat  educational  establishment.  Gratz 
is  well  Riipplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
and  is  considered  the  cheapest  town  in  Aus- 
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tria  to  live  in.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  persons  of  rank,  army  offi- 
cers, and  others,  who  reside  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  the 
market.  The  female  population  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  remarkable  beauty. 
Gratz  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1809, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days.  Charles  X. 
of  France  and  his  family  resided  here  after 
the  Revolution  of  1880. 

Fifty  miles  from  Trieste  we  pass  MdeU- 
berg,  celebrated  for  its  grotto,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  magnificent  in  Europe. 
Hotel,  Ungarisch  Krone.     The   grotto   is 
well  worth  a  visit;  it  will  occupy  about 
three  hours,  and  cost  the  visitor  $12  25, 
with  an  additional  florin  for  each  addi- 
tional person.     Lady  visitors  should  wrap 
themselves  up  carefully,  and  wear  thick 
shoes.     The  entrance  to  this  grotto  is  by 
two  large  apertures,  into  one  of  which  a 
river  flows,  and  accompanies  the  visitor  in 
his  progress  through  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage.    At  length  it  reaches  an  extensive 
natural  cavern,  and,  having  penetrated  a 
ledge  of  rock,  plunges  under  ground,  and 
is  seen  no  more.     It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
River  Unz,  which  bursts  forth  at  Planina. 
Now  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock  seemingly 
arrests  all  farther  progress ;  but  some  years 
since,  upon  scaling  this,  a  passage  was 
found  leading  to  a  double  range  of  most 
magnificent  caverns,  supported  by  pillars, 
and  fretted  with  cornices  of  the  purest 
stalactite.     These    columns    of  Nature^s 
work  are  in  some  places  so  nicdy  cluster- 
ed together,  and  so  regularly  arranged,  as 
to  resemble  the  nave  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
The  roof  ii,  in  part,  so  lofty  as  not  to  be 
discernible  from  beneath.     Not  a  sound 
but  the  dropping  of  the  water  is  heard 
within  this  deep  recess,  save  when,  once  a 
year,  on  Whit-Monday,  a  ball  is  given  by 
the  peasantry  in  one  of  the  most  spacious 
of  the  caves.     Here,  many  hundn^  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a 
mile  distant  from  the  light  of  day,  the  sim- 
ple music  of  the  Camiolan  peasant  re- 
sounds  through  halls   more  magnificent 
than  were  ever  built  for  monarchs. 

Not  far  distant,  and  within  the  same  dis- 
trict, may  l>e  seen  the  Lake  ofZerhmtL,  four 
miles  long  and  two  wide :  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  periodical  flow  and  ebb  of  its  waters, 
which,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
wholly  disappear ;  it  generally  takes  tbii^> 
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ty  days  to  empty,  bnt  fills  in  that  many 
boars. 

Before  reaching  Adelabeig  we  pass  the 
capital  of  lUyria,  Lagback,  It  contains 
17,000  inhabitants,  but  has  not  much  to  in- 
terest the  traveler.  The  city  is  grouped 
roond  the  castle  hill,  the  castle  being  con- 
Terted  into  a  state  prison.  The  town  cop- 
tarns  several  handsome  public  edifices, 
among  which  are  the  Cathedral,  Town  Hall, 
St  James'sChmrch,  Prince  Auersberg's  pal- 
ace, which  contains  the  Landes  Museum, 
and  is  filled  with  a  very  good  native  collec- 
tion. It  is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  his- 
tory for  the  congress  held  here  in  1821. 
About  25  miles  to  the  westward  are  the 
rich  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria.  Passen- 
gers direct  for  Venice  by  rail  change  cars 
at  Nebresina. 

TViesle,  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  is  situated  on  the  Adri- 
atic, near  its  northeast  extremity.  It  con- 
tains S5,000  inhabitants.  Hotels  are  ff, 
d€  la  ViUe  (the  best),  B.  de  France,  Lo- 
eamda  Grcmda,  and  Victoria,  Trieste  is  a 
free  port,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  commercial  places  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  It  has  completely  supplant- 
ed Venice,  and  monopolized  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Adriatic  trade.  Ship-build- 
iog  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and 
there  are  important  mannfkctories  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Trieste  has  no  natural  harbor, 
but  a  canal  enables  vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage  to  penetrate  within  the  heart  of 
the  town,  and  load  or  unload  at  the  doors 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  also  a  large  mole, 
constmcted  of  regular  masonry,  which 
serves  as  a  protection  for  the  sliipping. 
The  city  is  divided  into  old  and  new  town 
by  the  CortOy  which  is  the  principal  street, 
and  on  which  are  situated  the  principal 
stores  aDd  cofliae-houses.  It  communicates 
with  two  public  squares,  the  Piazza  Grande 
and  B&raenplatZj  in  the  former  of  which 
is  a  fine  public  fountain,  with  the  column 
and  statue  of  Charles  VI.,  to  whom,  and 
Maria  Theresa,  Trieste  is  principally  in- 
debted for  its  importance. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Giutto,  in  the  old 
town,  is  situated  on  the  hill  near  the  castle. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Jupiter.  It  is  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
and  dates  back  to  the  fourth  centur\'.  It 
contains  the  tomb  of  Winkelman  the  anti- 


quary, who  was  murdered  in  an  inn  here 
by  an  Italian  to  whom  he  had  shown  a  gold 
medal  which  had  been  awarded  to  him  by 
the  government  at  Vienna.  Fouch^,  min- 
ister of  police  for  Napoleon,  died  here  in 
1820,  and  was  buried  under  the  terrace  be- 
fore the  cathedral. 

The  J&BcAon^,  standing  in  the  Exchange 
Place,  is  a  very  beautifkil  building.  The 
Casino  dub  is  situated  here,  to  which  gen- 
tlemen can  easily  be  intoodnced.  The 
finest  church  in  the  city  is  that  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  great  canaL  It  contains 
a  magnificent  sltar,  and  its  organ  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  on  the  Continent. 
The  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  noble  build- 
ing, and  contains  some  fine  paintings. 
The  traveler  should  by  no  means  neglect 
to  drop  in  at  the  Tergetlemn,  It  contains 
the  rooms  of  the  Auttrian  lAo^d^e,  a  bazar, 
concert  and  ball  room,  reading-rooms  and 
conversation-rooms,  all  fitted  up  in  the 
most  magnificent  style.  The  Pioseetta  de 
Ricardo  received  its  name  from  its  having 
been  the  place  where  Richard  Ccsur  de 
Lion  was  confined  on  his  return  from  tho 
Holy  Land. 

The  population  of  Trieste  is  very  Ori- 
ental in  its  appearance,  derived  as  it  is 
from  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean — Greeks,  Italians,  Jews, 
Armenians,  Germans,  and  Americans. 

The  Austrian  IMftfd'e  are  a  very  numer- 
ous line  of  steamen  running  to  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  starting  daily,  week- 
ly, and  semi-weekly.  Boats  leave  every 
evening  for  Venice  at  12  o^dock — ^time,  8 
hours — arriving  at  Venice  at  8  o'clock  next 
morning.  Fare,  $4.  They  leave  once  a 
week  for  Constantinople ;  twice  a  month 
for  Alexandria ;  once  a  week  to  the  Dan- 
ube ;  once  a  fortnight  to  Syria,  by  Bhodes 
and  C^'prus,  to  Beirut  and  Jaffk;  once  a 
week  to  Dalmatia  and  Croatia;  once  a 
week  to  Istria;  and  once  a  week  to  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  Greece. 

We  would  be  pcuticular  in  advising 
travelen  to  be  up  early  on  the  rooming 
they  arrive  at  Venice— say  by  half  past 
six — else  they  will  miss  some  most  splen- 
did views. 

Should  travelen  wish  to  go  direct  to 
Venice  from  Vienna  by  rail,  they  muf^t 
change  cars  at  Nebresina,  a  distance  of  12 
miles  fi^m  Trieste. 
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**  Thx  celabnted  name  of  Venice,  or  Ve- 
metiet,  was  fonnerly  diffused  over  a  large 
and  fertile  province  of  Italy.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  ^«<  and  tecond^  of 
which  the  first  applied  to  the  main  land, 
and  the  second  to  the  islands  and  lagoons. 
In  the  first,  before  the  irmption  of  the  bar- 
barians, 60  Venetian  cities  flourished  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  Aquileia  was  placed 
in  the  most  conspicuous  station;  but  the 
ancient  dignity  of  Padua  was  supported  by 
agriculture  and  manufiEustures.  The  sec- 
ond part,  placed  in  the  midst  of  canals  at 
the  mouth  of  several  rivers,  was  occupied 
in  fisheries,  salt-worlu,  and  commerce." 

Venetia  was  formerly  a  celebrated  re- 
public of  Italy;  it  is  now  a  province  of 
United  Italy.  The  republic  was  formed 
soon  after  the  building  of  the  city  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  government  was  at 
first  democratic,  but  in  1247  became  an 
arisflbcracy ;  none  could  afterward  have 
any  share  in  it  but  the  nobles :  the  Doge 
was  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  by  means 
of  gold  and  silver  balls.  In  1797  the  city 
of  Venice  was  taken  by  the  French,  who 
instituted  a  provisionary  democratic  gov- 
ernment ;  but  soon  after,  by  the  trea^'  of 
Campo  Formio,  the  city  and  territory  lying 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  River  Adige 
was  ceded  to  Austria  as  a  duchy,  and  also 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  dominions  lost  by 
the  Austrians  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
remainder  of  the  Venetian  territory  was 
annexed  by  the  French  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.  In  1805,  by  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg,  the  whole  Venetian  territory  was  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  was 
once  one  of  the  most  powerful  maritime 
and  commercial  states  in  Europe.  For 
this  it  was  indebted,  at  first,  to  the  mon- 
opoly of  the  commerce  of  India,  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  country  being  conveyed  during 
tlie  Middle  Ages  up  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  as  far  as  Bag- 
dad, thence  by  land  across  the  desert  to 
Palmyra,  and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  Afterward  the  supplying  of  the 
Crusaders  on  their  way  to  Palestine  with 
provisions  and  military  stores  was  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  opulence  and  power. 
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All  this  declined  after  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1486  by  the  Portuguese. 

*'  The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  under 
the  Austrian  sceptre.  The  northern  part 
of  this  territory  is  mountainous,  the  south 
flat,  forming  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The 
whole  countiy  abounds  with  rivers,  all  of 
which  have  a  southeriy  course  except  the 
Po,  and  all  contribute  their  waters  to  the 
Adriatic.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  ehaina, 
in  the  north  of  Lcmibardy,  are  the  lakes  of 
Garda,  Como,  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Iseo,  etc 
The  shores  of  the  Adriatic  are  lined  wi^ 
extensive  lagoons,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  Vcnioe."  The  climate,  except  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mantua  and  near  the  Adriatic, 
is  considered  healthy.  The  thennometer 
keeps  higher  in  summer,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  sinks  lower  in  winter  in  Lombardy 
than  in  England ;  and  more  rain  falls  hers 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  In  Venice  the  annual  amount 
is  estimated  at  34  inches,  and  inXombardy 
at  45  inches :  the  rains  are  heavier  in  tlM 
autumn  and  winter  than  at  any  other  sea- 
son. The  spring  is  ccmsidered  the  most 
delightftil  time  to  visit  this  countiy :  cloud- 
less skies  and  a  genial  climate  of  course  add 
much  to  the  pleasure. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  Fpent  in  keep- 
ing up  public  education.  A  larger  portkn 
of  the  population  is  educated  in  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom  than  in  almost 
any  other  of  the  Austrian  provinces.  The 
government  of  Austria  in  Italy  is  undoubt- 
edly a  cold,  repulsive,  and  jealous  despot- 
ism ;  but  it  is  not  oppressive,  and,  in  point 
of  military  govenunent,  it  is  not  as  rigid 
as  the  French.  **  The  greater  portion  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  after  the  fall  of  the  West- 
em  empire,  was  successively  possessed  hy 
the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greelu,  and  Lom- 
bards :  the  kttcr  held  it  f^m  568  till  774, 
when  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Franks,  to  which  it  remained 
attached  till  888.  From  that  period,  ex« 
ccpt  the  territory  of  the  Venetians,  it  gen« 
erally  belonged  to  the  German  emperors 
till  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Milan  in  1150.     This  republic,  in  1563, 
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came  into  the  poflseasion  of  Charles  V.  Ven- 
ice and  its  territory,  which  had  existed  as 
an  aristocratic  republic  from  the  7th  cento- 
17  to  1797,  was  confirmed  to  Anstria  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  1815,  of  which  it  remained 
A  portion  till  18(56,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
United  Italy  through  Kapoleon  III. 

VENICE. 

A  ftmous  maritime  city  of  United  It- 
aly, formerly  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
the  same  name.  Population  110,000.  The 
principal  hotels :  H,  Royal  BcudeHj  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  which  has  recently  been 
much  enlariped,  is  admirably  fitted  up, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  ei  the 
beet  hotels  in  Europe ;  table  d'h6te,  read- 
ing, amoking,  reception,  and  conversation 
rooms.  The  cooking  is  admirable.  At  the 
arrival  of  each  train  the  proprietors  have  a 
commissioner  present,  who  speaks  all  lan- 
guages. The  chaigea  of  this  fine  house 
have  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  new 
proprietors.  Gremd  Hotel  Victoria,  kept 
by  Robert  Etzenberger,  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  hotels  in  Venice,  near  the 
square  of  St.  Mark's.  It  contains  180  bed- 
rooma  and  private  sitting-rooms ;  reading- 
room,  smokiM  and  billiaTd  rooms,  baths ; 
serviee  on  the  Swiss  system ;  charges  very 
moderate ;  arrangements  made  enpenrion, 
M.  Genovesi,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Danieli,  has  opened  a  beautifully-furnished 
bouse,  ott  beau-rivaffCf  in  a  lovely  position. 
Sotei  de  t Europe,  finely  situated  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  managed  in  an  excellent 


The  city  of  Venice,  formerly  called  the 
^  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,"  is  unrivaled  as  to 
beauty  and  situation.  It  stands  on  a  bay 
near  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  In  this  gulf,  or 
Adriatic  Sea,  the  ceremony  of  espousing 
the  Adriatic  took  place  annually  on  Ascen- 
sion Day.  It  was  performed  by  the  Doge, 
accompanied  by  all  the  nobility  and  em- 
baseadon  in  gondolas,  dropping  into  the 
sea  a  ring  from  his  Bucentaur  or  state 
baige.  This  ceremony  was  omitted  f<v 
the  first  time  in  many  centuries  in  1797. 

Venice  is  situated  upon  72  islands.  Its 
peculiar  formation  renders  it  singularly 
aCtnctive.  The  islands  upon  which  the 
city  is  bunt  lie  in  the  midst  of  exten- 
sive lagoons,  which  surround  it  on  all 
sides.  The  access  to  the  city  is  very 
dificnlt^  a  great  portion  of  the  lagoon  on 


M'hich  it  is  situated  being  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter. Merchant  vesseb  usually  moor  off 
the  ducal  palace;  sometimes,  however, 
they  come  into  the  Grand  Canal,  which  in- 
tersects the  city.  In  consequence  of  the 
chain  of  long  narrow  islands,  which  bound 
the  lagoon  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  being 
in  part  broken  away,  the  republic  during 
the  last  century  was  obliged  to  construct  a 
mole  several  miles  in  length,  to  protect  the 
city  and  port  from  storms  and  the  swells 
of  the  Adriatic.  This  vast  work  is  ad- 
mired for  its  extent  and  solidity.  It  is 
formed  of  blocks  of  Istrian  marble,  and 
connects  various  little  islands  and  towns. 
The  principal  from  the  sea  to  the  lagoon  is 
at  Malamacco,  lij^  leagues  from  the  city. 
There  is  a  bar  outside  of  Malamacco,  on 
which  there  is  not  more  than  10  feet  of  wa- 
ter at  spring  tides.  On  arriving  at  the 
bar,  ships  are  conducted  across  it  and  into 
ports  by  pilots,  whose  services  must  bo 
availed  of. 

The  Grand  Canal,  which  takes  a  serpens 
tine  course  through  the  city,  is  intersected  ^ 
by  14G  smaller  canals,  over  which  there 
are  806  bridges,  which,  being  very  steep, 
and  intended  only  for  foot-passengers,  are 
cut  into  steps  on  either  side.  These  ca-  ^ 
nals,  crossed  by  bridges,  form  the  water- 
streets  of  Venice,  the  greater  part  of  tho 
intercourse  of  the  city  being  carried  on 
by  means  of  gondolas.  The^sgu^Q^  sup- 
plies the  place  of  coaches,  as  carriage  and 
even  horseback  riding  is  wholly  Out  of  the 
question  here,  the  streets  being  so  very 
narrow,  not  usually  over  4  or  5  feet  in 
width,  with  the  exception  of  the  Meroeria, 
which  is  from  12  to  20  feet  across,  in  tho 
centre  of  the  city,  which  is  lined  on  either 
side  with  handsome  stores.  The  gondola 
is  therefore  (he  mode  of  conveyance;  it 
cuts  its  way  so  rapidly  through  the  water 
that  in  a  short  time  you  may  be  able  to 
visit  every  part  of  the  city.  They  are 
long,  narrow,  light  vessels,  painted  black, 
according  to  an  ancient  law,  containing  in 
the  centre  a  cabin  nicely  fitted  up  with 
glass  windows,  blinds,  cushions,  etc. ;  thoso 
belonging  to  private  families  are  much 
more  richly  decorated.  One  gondolier  is 
generally  considered  sufficient,  and  tho 
price  is  then  four  lire  per  day,  but  doublo 
that  fare  for  two  rowers.  The  most  pleas- 
ant and  healthy  portion  of  Venice  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Canal,  which  is 
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broad  and  dc«p,  on  either  Bide  of  which  arc 
magniiicent  palaces  and  churches.  This 
canal,  which  varies  from  100  to  180  feet  in 
width,  is  crossed  by  the  principal  bridge 
of  the  city,  the  famous  IHatto^  which  was 
built  of  marble  by  Antonio  da  Ponte  in 
1591,  and,  like  other  bridges  of  Venice,  has 
stairs,  by  which  people  ascend  on  one  side 
and  descend  on  the  other.  The  view  from 
this  bridge  is  remarkably  fine ;  the  beau- 
ties of  Grecian  architecture  meet  the  eye 
of  the  stranger  on  whichever  side  he  feels 
disposed  to  turn.  It  is  89  feet  in  the  span, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  a  narrow 
street  running  through  the  centre,  with 
shops  on  either  side,  and  two  still  narrow- 
er between  the  shops  and  balustrade.  Its 
appearance  is  heavy,  and  by  no  means 
merits  the  great  fame  and  attention  which 
it  has  excited. 

The  manufactwrti  of  Venice  are  much 
more  various  than  many  persons  suppose. 
The  Glass-works^  situated  on  the  island  of 
Murano,  employing  about  400  hands  (in- 
cluding females,  who  are  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging beads),  produces  magnificent  mir- 
rors, artificial  pearls,  colored  beads,  etc. 
Gold  chains,  and  every  variety  of  jewelry, 
is  also  produced  extensively,  together  with 
gold  and  silver  materials,  velvets,  silks, 
laces,  and  other  valuable  goods.  Printing 
is  verj'  extensively  carried  on  here;  the 
fame  which  Venice  early  acquired  in  this 
respect  is  familiar  to  every  scholar,  and 
the  classics  that  bsned  from  the  Aldlne 
presses  are  still  admired  for  their  correct- 
ness and  beauty.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent  both  here  and  at  Chioz- 
za.  The  first  stean>«ngine  seen  in  Ven- 
ice was  set  up  for  a  sugar-refinery  in  1836. 
The  Venetians,  in  the  15th  century,  at- 
tempted new  arts  at  a  time  when  they 
were  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  also  attended  to  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  navigation. 

The  policy  of  government  was  fiital  to 
the  progressive  advancement  of  manufac- 
tures, although  favorable  to  their  introduc- 
tion, the  severest  penalties  being  inflicted 
upon  the  importers  of  foreign  domestic 
commodities  into  the  territory.  There  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition, 
and  consequently  nothing  to  stimulate  in- 
vention or  discovery.  The  Venetian  gov- 
ernment was  so  jealous  of  foreigners  that 
they  issued  the  severest  laws,  and  also 
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enforced  them  with  respect  to  thdr  own 
workmen.  *'  If  any  workman  carry  hia 
art  to  a  foreign  country,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  republic,  he  shall  be  -ordered  to  re- 
turn ;  if  he  do  not  obey,  his  nearest  rela- 
tives shall  be  imprisoned,  that  his  regard 
for  them  may  induce  him  to  return,  which 
if  he  does,  he  shall  be  forgiven,  and  employ- 
ment again  provided  for  him ;  if,  in  de- 
spite of  the  iinpriaonment  of  his  relativea, 
he  perseveres  in  his  absence,  an  *  emissary 
thail  he  empknfed  to  dttpctteh  him;*  and, 
after  his  death,  Us  relatives  shall  be  set 
tree." 

In  consequence  of  having  no  competi- 
tion to  encourage  them,  the  manufiicturen 
of  Venice  during  the  last  century  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  perfection  than 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried. 
In  1830  Venice  was  mode  a  free  port,  and 
most  of  the  articles  for  the  use  of  the  citi- 
zens are  admitted  tree  of  dutv.  She  oloo 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  difler- 
ent  parts  of  Greece.  Previous  to  1830, 
Trieste  was  encouraged,  in  point  of  trade, 
in  preference  to  Venice,  and  still  continaes 
in  the  ascendency.  By  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  city  is  carried  on  throigh  Trieste  by 
coasting  vessels  that  are  every  day  [mss- 
ing  between  the  two  cities.  Many  of  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Venice  get  their  living  by 
fishing  in  the  lagoon  and  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  Adriatic.  Independent  of 
the  fishing-boots,  there  are  about  30,000 
tons  of  shipping,  of  which  a  large  propor> 
tlon  is  engaged  in  the  coasdng  trade. 

Venice  was  the  earliest,  and,  for  a  long^ 
time,  the  most  extensive  commercial  city 
in  modem  Europe.  Her  origin  dates  ttoia 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila  in  -452. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aquileia  and  the 
adjoining  territory  were  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  to  tlM» 
cluster  of  small  islands  on  which  the  city 
is  built,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta. 
They  were  then  compelled  to  cultivate  com^ 
merce  and  its  subsidiary  arts  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  In  the  16th  century  Ven- 
ice was  considered  by  ikr  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  city  of  Europe,  with  tho 
single  exception  of  Rome ;  and  those  who 
visited  her  were  impressed  with  still  high- 
er notions  of  her  grandeur,  on  account  of 
her  singular  situation  in  the  midst  of  tho 
sea.    It  has  been  represented  as  a  delight* 
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fill  placo  to  reside  in.  At  first,  no  doubt 
the  novelty  gratities  and  pleases,  but  it  is 
too  monotonoos  to  be  a  favorite  residence 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  streets  being 
very  narrow,  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
dependent  upon  boats  to  carry  3'oa  about, 
and  the  want  of  rural  beauty,  makes  one 
weary  of  the  scene.  The  saltness  of  the 
water  and  tiie  changes  of  tide  make  it 
more  endurable  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  If  the  water  was  fresh  it  would  be 
uninhabitable.  There  were  formerly  no 
springs  or  wells,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  use  the  water  collected  in  cis- 
terns horn  the  tops  of  the  houses ;  but  in 
1847  artesian  wells  were  constructed,  which 
afford  an  abundant  and  more  agreeable 
supply.  The  Venetians  are  improving 
their  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  flow- 
ers, etc.  Very  extensive  gardens,  con- 
structed by  the  French,  excite  much  admi- 
ration, from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
they  are  fcN-med;  the  serpentine  walks, 
fine  trees,  shrubbery,  dififerent  views  of 
the  islands  and  lagoons,  make  this  an 
agreeable  and  interesting  promenade. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  upper  class- 
es are  from  three  to  four  stories  high,  gen- 
erally built  square,  and  have  two  entran- 
ces, one  on  the  Giand  Canal  and  the  other 
OB  the  street.  Some  of  the  finest  palaces 
are  built  of  marble ;  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  family  are  frequently  small  and 
badly  ventilated,  In  consequence  of  setting 
apart  the  most  desirable  portions  for  the 
exhibition  of  statuaxy,  paintings,  and  othr 
er  works  of  art.  Venice  is  a  very  reason- 
able place  to  reside  in :  rents  are  low,  and 
livini;  uncommonly  cheap;  society  is  pleaa- 
tng  and  unrestrained,  and  foreigners  are 
well  received,  and  are  usually  much 
pleased.  The  manners  and  morals  of  the 
Venetians  have  been  very  much  miscon- 
strued and  exaggerated,  and  what  was 
merely  holiday  amusement  was  deemed 
by  some  to  be  corruption  of  morals. 

PiazMa  San  Marco  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
600  feet  by  300 :  it  is  the  only  open  space 
of  any  magnitude,  and,  with  the  piazzetta 
leading  to  it,  forms  the  state  entrance  to 
Venice  from  the  sea.  On  one  side  is  the 
old  palace  of  the  doges,  on  the  other  the 
mint  and  library  of  St.  Maik :  the  archi- 
tecture is  regular,  f^sh,  and  modem,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  its 
neighbors.     Two  magnificent  granite  col- 
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umns,  each  of  a  single  block,  one  bearing 
the  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  protector  of 
the  republic,  and  the  other  crowned  with 
the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  stand  on  the 
fourth  side  of  the  piazzetta,  on  the  sea- 
shore. Public  executions  formerly  took 
place  between  these  two  columns.  On 
two  of  its  sides  are  regular  buildings  with 
arcades ;  on  the  north  is  the  long  row  of 
buildings  called  the  Procuratie  Vecckia,  on 
the  south  the  Procuratie  Nuove  and  Li~ 
brcaia  Vecckia.  The  Piazza  and  neighbor- 
ing buildings  are  frequented  daily  at  the 
hour  of  two,  simultaneous  with  the  striking 
of  the  great  clock  of  the  Torre  dell  Oro- 
logio,  by  a  large  flock  of  pigeons,  which  is 
fed  at  that  place  at  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment (so  it  is  said  by  some  authors) ; 
and,  although  government  receives  the 
credit  of  it,  yet,  as  the  stoiy  runs,  they  are 
fed  and  cared  for  by  the  liberality  of  an 
old  lady,  vridowed  and  childless,  who  left  a 
large  amount  to  be  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose, she  having  been  much  interested  in 
their  welfare  during  her  life. 

The  church  of  JSt.  GenUmanowaa  former- 
ly situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  piaz- 
zetta, but  its  place  is  now  occupied  by  the 
staircase  of  the  imperial  palace.  The 
Cathedral  of  St,  Mark,  the  Orolo^aj  and 
Campanile  stand  on  the  opposite  end :  there 
are  three  high  poles  in  frojit  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, from  which  were  formerly  displayed 
the  flags  of  Morea,  Crete,  and  Cyprus,  of 
which  the  republic  was  mistress  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  centuiy,  when  Moham- 
med II.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  entered  Con- 
stantinople and  placed  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Constantino  and  Justinian.  The  square, 
being  the  only  open  place  of  any  size  in 
Venice,  is  a  celebrated  promenade,  and  is 
the  scene  of  masquerades  and  festivals. 

The  number  of  fine  private  residences  is 
quite  large,  mostly  built  on  heavy  piles  or 
massive  structure;  they  are,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  those  built  by  Palladio, 
Sansovino,  Scamozzi,  and  a  few  other  emi- 
nent architects,  devoid  of  good  taste,  and 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  gorgeous 
style  and  great  display :  they  are  general- 
ly a  mixture  of  Eastern,  Roman,  and  Gothic 
architecture.  Many  of  the  ancient  man- 
sions have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  rest 
mostly  deserted.  The  singularity  of  style 
in  many  of  the  buildings  is  peculiarly  at- 
tractive. 
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Church  of  San  Marco,  converted  into  a 
cathedral  in  1807,  previous  to  which  time 
it  was  the  Ducal  Chapel,  founded  by  the 
Doge  Giustiniani  Partictpazio  in  the  year 
829.  In  consequence  of  his  death  it  was 
left  unfinished ;  his  heirs,  however,  finish- 
ed it,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  the  confla- 
gration of  976.  In  977  the  present  edifice 
was  founded  by  Pietro  Orseolo  I.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Candiano,  whose  life  and  reign 
terminated  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration. 
It  was  not  completed,  however,  until  the 
reign  of  Domenico  Contarini,  1043.  In 
1071  the  Doge  Domenico  Salvo  added 
many  precious  ornaments,  and  mosaics  in 
particular.  It  was  designed  by  architects 
fh>m  Constantinople,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture.  The 
nave  is  243  feet  in  length,  the  transept  200 ; 
the  centre  dome  is  92  feet  in  height,  and 
the  other  four  81  feet  each.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross :  width  of  the 
fh>nt  is  171  feet,  height  73.  Nearly  600 
pillars  support  the  decorations  inside  and 
outside  of  tlus  building ;  they  were  brought 
fVom  Greece,  and  are  of  marble :  it  seems 
a  large  number  to  be  crowded  into  so  small 
a  space.  The  finishings  are  in  the  Italian 
Gothic  style  of  the  15th  century,  but  are 
not  light  and  graceful;  the  scarcity  of 
windows  gives  the  building  a  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. In  the  lower  part  of  the  firont 
are  five  arched  doorways,  each  adorned 
with  a  double  row  of  litde  columns ;  over 
these  arches  in  the  gallery  of  marble  are 
the  &mous  Bronze  Horses  of  Chian  origin, 
carried  to  Constantinople  by  Theodosius, 
fh>m  whence  they  were  removed  by  the 
Venetians  in  1206,  when  they  plundered 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  they 
crowned  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Plac^ 
du  Carrousel,  in  Paris,  from  1797  to  1^15, 
at  which  time  they  were  restored.  In  the 
outer  walls  are  inserted  tablets  of  ancient 
sculpture  of  different  nations  and  ages; 
one  on  the  north  side  represents  Proserpine 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  dragons,  and 
holding  in  either  hand  a  torch.  In  the 
corner  near  the  Ducal  Palace,  attractive 
fh>m  their  color  and  position,  is  a  group  of 
four  fdll-length  figures  in  red  porphyry, 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  exactly  known. 
Five  large  mosaics  are  placed  over  the 
doorways :  the  first  on  the  right  is  a  de- 
sign by  Pietro  Vecchio,  executed  in  1660; 
the  subject  represented  is  the  body  of  St. 
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Mark  being  removed  ftom  the  tomb  at 
Alexandria.  The  Last  Judgment  occu* 
pies  the  next  place ;  a  design,  dated  1728, 
representing  the  Venetian  magistrates  ven- 
erating the  body  of  St.  Mark.  Tho  last^ 
and  probably  the  most  ancient  of  these 
mwaics,  represents  the  church  of  St.  Mark. 
Above  these  are  four  other  mosaics,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  the  Taking  down  from 
the  Cross,  Descent  into  Hades,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Ascension.  By  the  cen- 
tral portal  as  you  enter  the  vestibule  is  a 
small  piece  of  reddish  marble,  indicating 
the  spot  where  Pope  Alexander  III.  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  were, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  Venetiao 
republic,  reconciled  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1177.  The  vaulting,  and  many  portiona 
of  the  wall,  are  covered  with  rich  marbles 
and  mosaics ;  the  columns  are  of  verd-an- 
tique  and  porphyry ;  the  pavement  is  com- 
posed of  small  pieces  of  white  and  colored 
marble,  agate,  jasper,  etc.,  and  is  beantUiil- 
ly  arranged.  Over  the  centre  door  of  the 
church  is  a  mosaic  representing  St.  Mark 
in  pontifical  robes,  executed  by  the  lurotli- 
ers  Zuccati  in  1545 ;  the  Crucifixion  oppo- 
site by  the  same ;  they  also  executed  the 
Eight  Prophets,  the  Four  Evangelists,  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  magnificent  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Zeno,  from  the  design  of  Alessandro 
Leopardi,  b  situated  in  the  Zmo  Chapel,  oa 
the  right  of  the  vestibule.  In  the  north 
corridor  is  the  ancient  bas-relief  of  Christ 
surrendered  by  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
the  monument  of  the  Doge  Marino  Moro- 
sinL  The  walls  of  the  interior  are  of  pire- 
cions  marble.  A  mosaic  of  tho  Virgin  of 
St. Mark  is  oVer  the  central  door;  by  ih» 
door,  on  the  right,  the  basin  for  holy-water 
is  placed,  composed  of  porphyry,  supported 
by  a  Greek  altar.  Farther  on  to  the  right 
is  situated  the  Baptukry^  executed  in  the 
14th  century ;  the  granite  slab  upon  which, 
our  Savior  is  supposed  to  have  stood  when 
he  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre, 
brought  from  that  ci^  in  1126,  forms  tho 
altar  table.  The  monument  of  the  last 
doge,  Andrea  Dandolo,  who  died  in  1534^ 
and  was  interred  in  St.  Markka,  stands 
against  the  wall;  the  Gothic  tomb  was 
erected  to  the  Doge  Soranza.  Chapd  of 
the  JMf  Cro$8  by  the  north  transept ;  one 
of  the  columns  which  support  it  is  of  a  rare 
specimen  of  black  and  white  granite. 
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Ckaptl  of  the  MaSotma  di  Mascoli,  at  the 
end  of  the  north  transept,  contains  the 
statoes  of  the  Madonna,  St.  Mark,  and  mar- 
ble altar  fh>m  the  design  of  Nicola  Pisano ; 
it  also  contains  the  History  of  the  Virgin 
in  mosaics.  Parted  from  the  nave  by  a 
rich  screen,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  is  the 
choir,  which,  with  its  divisions,  rise  in 
triple  ascent;  fourteen  statues,  executed 
by  Jacobello  and  Pietro  Paolo  dalle  Mas- 
senge  in  1392,  surmount  it ;  statue  of  Christ 
in  silyer  is  placed  over  the  centre.  In  the 
presbytery  is  the  high  altar,  supported  by 
*ftrar  columns,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
covered  with  sculpture ;  the  events  of  Gos- 
pel history,  from  the  Marriage  of  St.  Anna 
to  the  Ascension,  are  inscribed  upon  the 
columns.  Eight  bronze  statues  of  the  four 
Doctors,  by  Sansovino,  and  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, stand  at  the  sides  of  the  altar.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  features  is  the  Pala 
d*Oro,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Byzantine 
art,  the  finest  that  now  exists,  made  at  Con- 
stantinople in  977,  under  the  direction  of 
Doge  Pietro  Orseolo.  The  Doge  Ordelofo 
Faliero  had  it  repaired  in  1106 ;  it  was  re- 
paired again  in  1280  by  Pietro  Zani,  and  in 
1S44  by  Andrea  Dandolo. 

The  Saeristjff  entered  by  a  door  at  the 
side  of  the  altar ;  Sansovino  was  employed 
twenty  years  on  this  same  door.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  rich  mosaics,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  St.  Theodore  and  St. 
George.  From  the  south  transept  opens  a 
door  into  the  Treaaufj  of  St. Mark;  it  is 
kept  locked,  and,  unless  by  particular  per- 
mission, can  only  be  seen  on  Fridays  at 
noon.  It  contains  many  predous  relics, 
rich  jewelry,  and  a  piece  of  our  Savior's 
dress. 

Torre  deW  Ordoffh,  or  Clock-tower,  sit- 
uated on  the  right  as  yon  leave  St  Mark, 
was  designed  by  Pietro  Lombardo  in  1494. 
The  two  upper  stories  are  decorated  with 
the  Virgin  in  gilt  bronze,  and  the  lion  of 
St.  Mark.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
1750,  and  restored  in  1755  by  Ferracina  of 
Bassano.  The  entrance  to  the  Merceriay 
where  the  principal  shops  are,  and  the 
most  trade  carried  on,  passes  beneath  this 
dock-tower.  Beyond  the  tower,  forming 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Marie, 
stands,  upon  51  arches,  the  Procuratie  Veo- 
ditf,  which  was  intended  for  the  residence 
of  the  procurateurs  of  St.  Mark,  who  were 
among  the  most  important  personages  of 


the  republic.  It  was  erected  by  Barto- 
lomeo  Buona  da  Bergamo  in  1516.  The 
procuratori  were  honest  and  good  man- 
agers. From  this  body  the  Doge  was  gen- 
erally elected.  The  o£Bce  was  for  life; 
and  on  the  decline  of  the  republic  many 
of  the  offices  were  sold  to  benefit  the  state. 
The  old  nobility  paid  30,000  ducats,  and 
the  new  100,000.  In  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  numbers,  the  Procuratie  Niuwe 
was  erected ;  it  is  now  the  JBoya/  Palace^ 
and  is  a  rich  line  of  buildings,  fronted  aft- 
er the  Grecian  style.  At  the  time  the  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  palace  the  Church 
of  San  Geminiano  was  entirely  destroyed. 
This  was  one  of  Sansovino's  best  works, 
and  was  likewise  his  burial-place. 

Ubraria  Vecckie  occupies  the  west  side 
of  the  Piazzetta,  and  is  united  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Piazza.  It  contains  a  great 
many  valuable  books,  among  which  are  a 
fine  copy  of  Sophocles,  Iliad  complete,  a 
great  part  of  Odyssey,  and  a  MS.  of  Ho- 
mer, and  nearly  all  the  works  of  Cicero. 
The  library  was  increased  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  presentation  of  valuable  works  from 
Cardinal  Grimani,  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and 
others.  In  1811,  120,000  volumes  and 
10,000  MSS.  were  transferred  to  the  fine 
saloon  in  the  ducal  palace  from  the  Libra- 
ria  Vecchie. 

Library  of  St.  Mark^  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  Ionic  and  Doric  architecture.     On 
the  ground  floor  is  a  portico  consisting  of  A 
20  arcades,  decorated  with  columns;  in  ' 
the  interior  are  arches,  many  of  which  are  | 
used  for  shops.     The  ornaments  in  the 
hall  which  contains  the  books  are  in  stuc- 
co, and  there  are  also  some  fine  paintings. 

The  Miat  is  situated  on  the  Molo  and  at- 
tached to  the  library ;  it  also  is  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  order,  and  was  built  in  1536  by 
Sansovino.  The  gold  coin  of  the  republic, 
the  zecchino,  derived  its  name  from  this 
establishment.  Titian's  Madonna  in  fres- 
co, the  figure  of  Apollo,  and  portraits  by 
Tintoretto,  adorn  the  diflerent  rooms. 

The  square  piers  of  St.  John  of  Acre, 
covered  with  Latin  inscriptions  dated  as 
far  back  as  the  7th  century,  are  situated  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  Piazzetta ;  also  a 
column  of  red  porphyry,  fivm  which  the 
republican  laws  were  promulgated,  called 
the  Pietro  del  Bando. 

The  Campamley  or  bell-tower,  near  the 
Piazzetta  and  Piazza,  is  320  feet  high,  and 
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'WM  commenced  in  903;  the  belfry  was 
built  in  15()9.  At  particular  times  the  bell 
is  struck  by  the  watchman,  who  resides  in 
it.  The  whole  tower  is  sormoanted  by  a 
high  pyramid — riew  magnificent.  The 
Loggia  around  the  base  of  the  tower  is  or- 
namented by  statues  of  Mercury,  Pallas, 
Apollo,  and  Peace ;  was  built  in  1641.  Be- 
neath the  bronze  statues  are  two  bas-reliefs, 
Leander  assisted  by  Tethys,  and  the  Fall 
of  Helle  fh>m  the  Kam  of  Phryxus. 

Palazzo  DucaU,  or  Doge's  Palace,  east  of 
the  Piazzetta.  It  is  open  to  visitors  ev- 
ery day,  including  Sundays,  flnom  9  until  4. 
The  first  palace  erected  on  this  spot  was 
in  the  9th  century,  but  the  present  edifice 
was  built  by  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  in 
the  14th.  There  are  right  gates  by  which 
it  is  entered,  the  principal  leading  into  the 
CortUcj  around  which  are  two  stories  of 
arcades.  A  double  row  of  arches  support 
an  immense  wall  of  brick-work,  in  which 
are  a  few  windows.  The  unity  of  design 
and  grandeur  of  dimensions  give  an  impo- 
sing effect  to  the  structure,  although  many 
defects  are  visible. 

Giant's  Staircaae,  a  noble  flight  of  steps 
erected  by  A.  Rizzo  in  1482,  leads  up  from 
the  Cortile  to  the  Arcade,  where,  under  the 
republic,  the  lion's  mouth  gaped  to  receive 
communications  of  plots  against  the  state. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  statues  of 
Mars  and  Neptune  which  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  staircase  at  the  top.  The  arch- 
es and  steps  are  exquisitely  inlaid  with 
marble.  The  doges  were  crowned  at  the 
head  of  these  stairs.  The  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve  are  considered  magnificent  spe^ 
cimens  of  the  Veneto- Lombard  school. 
Dusts  of  celebrated  Venetians,  such  as 
Tintoretto,  Lazzaro  Moro,  Enrico  Dando- 
lo,  Marco  Polo,  etc.,  are  placed  round  the 
upper  colonnade.  In  the  court-yard  are 
two  bronze  openings  of  wells,  one  executed 
in  1559,  the  other  in  1556.  Left  of  the  Gi- 
ant's Staircase,  a  facade  of  two  stories  forms 
a  side  of  the  Corte  di  Senatori ;  opposite 
the  top  of  the  staircase  is  an  inscription 
commemorating  the  visit  of  Henry  III.  of 
France  to  Venice  in  1578 ;  on  the  left  of 
the  Corridor  Loggia,  by  which  three  sides 
of  the  court  are  surrounded,  is  the  Scala 
d'Oro,  or  great  staircase.  The  Stanze 
degli  Awogadori^  Just  beyond  the  staircase, 
is  where  was  preserved  in  former  times 
tlie  roll  of  Venetian  aristocracy.  A  sec- 
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ond  flight  of  stairs  farther  on  leads  4o  the 
librai^"^ ;  through  the  door  on  the  left,  after 
ascending  the  stairs,  you  pass  into  the  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  Molo  and  Piazzetta :  the 
first  room,  or  antechamber,  is  filled  with 
books ;  from  this  you  enter  into  the  read- 
ing-room, which  contains  10,000  choice 
MSS.  and  many  fine  miniatures.  It  con- 
tains also  the  first  book  printed  in  Venice, 
in  1469,  Cicero  ad  familiarU ;  the  will  of 
Marco  Polo,  1878;  and  many  other  rare  cu- 
riosities. "The  door  opposite  the  anteroom 
leads  into  the  Saia  del  Maggior  ConsigUo; 
the  hall,  176  ft.  long,  85  ft.  broad,  and  52 
ft.  high,  is  very  magnificent  It  was  paint- 
ed by  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Titian, 
and  Bellini.  After  its  completion  in  1831, 
that  and  the  adjoining  one,  Dello  ScruOmo, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1577.  It  is  now 
the  BOliotheca  di  San  MarcOj  and  is  open 
from  nine  until  four  every  day  (except  cer- 
tain feast-days),  including  Sundays.  The 
paintings  which  adorn  this  hall  of  the 
Great  Council  are  among  the  earliest  and 
largest  specimens  of  oil-paintings  on  can- 
vas. 

At  the  east  end  of  thb  hall  is  the  im- 
pressive and  magnificent  painting  of  Par- 
adise. It  is  immensely  large,  84  feet  in 
width  and  88i  feet  in  height,  painted  by 
Tintoretto ;  also  the  Emliassadors  meetimg 
Frederick  II.  at  Pavia,  praying  to  him 
for  restoration  of  peace  to  Italy  and  tiie 
Church;  the  second  Conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians  In 
1204 ;  the  great  naval  battle  which  took 
place  in  Istria  at  the  time  the  imperial 
fleet  was  defeated,  and  Otho,  the  emper- 
or's son,  taken  prisoner ;  Pope  Alexander 
III.  discovered  secreted  in  the  Convent  of 
La  Carita,  when  escaping  from  Frederick 
II.  in  1177 ;  the  Pope  presenting  the  light- 
ed taper  to  the  Doge ;  the  Doge  departing 
from  Venice,  and  is  receiving  the  blessing 
of  the  Pope ;  the  Emperor  submitting  to 
the  Pope ;  Alexis  Comnenus,  son  of  the 
dethroned  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  hn- 
ploring  the  Venetians  to  aid  him  in  his 
father's  behalf;  the  return  of  tlie  Doge 
Contarini,  after  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Genoese  at  Cbioggia  in  1878  by  the  Vene- 
tians ;  Paul  Veronese's  painting  of  Venice 
amid  the  clouds  crowned  with  glory,  near 
the  great  picture  of  Paradise ;  an  oblonj^ 
painting  by  Tintoretto,  divided  into  two 
parts :  in  the  upper  portion  Venice  is  rep- 
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resented  among  tho  deities ;  below  is  tbe  I      The  Chapel^  which  was  merely  used  as  a 


Doge  da  Ponte  and  senators  receiving  from 
the  cities  the  deputation  who  wish  to  ten- 
der allegiance  to  the  republic ;  the  cele- 
brated frieze  of  portraits  of  the  72  doges 
around  the  hall,  commencing  from  the 
year  809,  with  the  space  which  should  have 
been  occupied  by  Marino  Faliero  covered 
by  the  black  veil,  and  on  it  the  well-known 
inscriptioD  :  these  were  mostly  painted  by 
Tmtoretto. 

SaUt  della  Scrutinio^  connected  with  the 
hall  by  a  corridor:   the  41  nobles  were 
elected  formerly  in  this  hall,  and  they  nom- 
inated the  Doge.      The  large  painting, 
which  is  situated  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
represents  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Fran- 
cesco Morosini,  surnamed  II  Peloponessi- 
aco,  in  1094 ;  opposite  to.  thb  arch  is  one 
of  Palma  Giovune's  finest  works,  the  Last 
Judgment.     The  portrait  of  the  last  doge, 
Ludovico  Manini,  has  been  placed  in  this 
apartment,  in  which  the  frieze  was  contin- 
^  and  concluded.     In  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling  is  a  historical  painting  representing 
the  capture  of  Padua  from  the  Carraras  in 
1405.    Returning  to  the  spot  from  which 
ve  entered  the  library  is  a  door  on  the  left 
vhich  opens  into  the  ArckceolofficcU  J/u- 
•Vm:  the  first  room  contains  many  an- 
i  cient  marbles,  such  as  Esculapius  at  the 
baths  of  Abano,  etc.     Next  to  this  hall  is 
the  Camera  degU  Scarlatiy  where  were  kept 
the  scarlet  robes  of  the  Maggior  ConsigUo  : 
the  chimney-piece,  which  was  executed  in 
1490  for  Doge  Barberigo,  is  very  attractive. 
The  Doge  Loredano,  at  the  Virgin's  feet, 
is  placed  over  tho  door. 

Saia  dello  Scudo^  deriving  its  name  from 
the  Doge's  coat  of  arms  being  placed  here 
at  the  tiroo  of  the  election :  maps  drawn 
by  the  great  geographer  Ramusio,  in  the 
16th  century,  are  placed  upon  the  walls ; 
the  Mappe  Monde  of  Frate  Afauro,  a  monk 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Michael,  is  now  among 
the  collection :  it  was  composed  for  Al- 
phonso  v.,  king  of  Portugal.  Another  cu- 
riosity is  the  Turkish  map,  in  the  form  of 
a  heart,  by  Hadji  Mahomed  in  1559 ;  also 
the  block  which  it  was  struck  from,  cap- 
tured by  the  Venetians  in  a  galley  in  which 
it  was  found.  At  tbe  entrance  of  the  Sala 
della  Bussola,  the  anteroom  of  the  Council 
of  Ten,  is  the  Lion*M  Mouth,  celebrated  for 
being  the  receptacle  of  the  *'  secret  denun- 
ciations.** 
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private  oratory,  is  noted  for  little  besides 
tbe  altar  and  a  Madonna  and  Child :  the 
only  fresco  painting  remaining  in  Venice 
is  by  Titian,  and  placed  in  the  stairway  of 
this  chapel.  Scda  del  CvUegio,  in  which 
foreign  embassadors  were  received  by  the 
Doge  and  his  privy  councfl.  Ante  Coiiegio, 
containing  four  of  Tintoretto's  best  paint- 
ings— the  Forge  of  Vulcan,  Mercury  and 
the  Graces,  Ariadne  crowned  by  Venus, 
Pallas  driving  away  Mars. 

Soito  Piombi,  formerly  used  as  prisonsX 
in  which  Jacopa  Casanova  was  confined  in  i 
1775.  Gloomy  and  intricate  ftassages  lead 
you  to  the  Pozzi,  or  dark  cells,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  notes  to  the 
fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  The  canal 
called  the  Bio  del  Palazzo  separates  the  du-  / 
cal  palace  from  the  public  prisons,  which 
were  built  in  1587,  by  Antonio  da  Ponto : 
more  tlian  400  prisoners  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  these  buildings. 
■'  Ponie  de'  Sospiri,  or  "  JWdjrejjtfiifihai" 
immortalized  by  BjTon  in  Uie  fourth  eanto 
V)f  Childe  Harold : 


p^I  Btood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 

,    A  iMlace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
/    I  saw  from  out  the  waves  her  atructurefl  riaet 
, '     Aa  fhmi  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand: 
'  N   A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
j   Around  met  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
'    O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 

Look'd  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles, 
^Vhere  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hnn- 
X-      dred  isles." 

Criminals  were  conveyed  across  this  bridge 
to  hear  their  sentence,  and  from  there  led 
to  their  execution ;  from  this  it  derives  its 
melancholy  but  appropriate  name. 

The  fifth  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal 
conducts  you  to  the  Arsenal.  It  opens 
upon  the  port  near  to  St.  Mark's,  and  occu- 
pies an  island  nearly  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference :  it  is  defended  by  lofty  walls.  In 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  is  guarded  by 
two  towers,  are  four  lions  brought  Arom  tbe 
PiriBus — ^the  winged  lion  still  frowns  defi- 
ance over  the  gateway.  Among  the  many 
fine  establishments  belonging  to  the  Arse- 
nal is  the  Rope-house,  1000  feet  in  length. 
Placed  in  the  Armory  b  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment representing  Fame  crowning  the  Ve- 
netian admiral  Angelo  £mo,  by  Canova. 
The  Armory  contains  many  curiosities, 
such  as  helmets  and  shields  belonging  to 
Venetian  soldiers  in  the  ancient  times; 
cross-bows,  quivers  full  of  arrows;  the  com- 
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plete  suit  of  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  spring- 
pistols,  etc. ;  also  a  model  of  the  Bucentaur 
used  ut  the  espousals  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
iM^ana  dtl  Mare^  located  on  the  point  of 
land  which  divides  the  Grand  Canal  from 
the  Gindecca. 

Among  the  palaces  in  Venice,  many  are 
very  attractive.  Palazzo  Fotcari,  erected 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  centur}',  by 
the  same  i^chitect  as  the  Doge's  palace. 
Francis  I.  was  lod^^ed  here  in  1574.  The 
history  of  the  Doge  Foscari  and  his  son 
must  be  familiar  to  every  one;  the  lan- 
guage of  Byron  beautifully  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  son  while  gazing  upon  the 
land  of  his  birth  from  his  prison  window : 

'*My  beautiful,  my  own. 
My  only  Venice — thU  in  br>  ath  !    Thy  breeze, 
Thine  Adrian  Hcil-brecse,  how  it  fans  my  face! 
The  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 
An<i  cool  them  into  calmnoits !  how  unlike 
The  hot  galcM  of  the  horrid  Cyclndes, 
Wiiic'h  howrd  about  luy  Candiute  dungeon,  and 
Jllade  my  heart  Hick."* 

Palazzo  PUam  a  S.  Poh^  in  Arabesque 
Gothic  style,  bnilt  early  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  celebrated  '  *  Family  of  Darius," 
purchased  for  JC14,000,  was  in  this  palace; 
the  ^oup  of  Icarius  and  Dsedalus,  by  Ca- 
nova,  the  execution  of  which  so  rapidly 
raised  his  reputation,  is  still  here.  The  na- 
val commander,  Vittorio  Pisani,  died  in 
1380,  after  saving  the  republic  from  great 
peril  by  his  skill  and  bravery.  Palazzo 
Grimatd,  now  the  post-oflSce.  In  the  Gri- 
mani  family  were  two  doges,  Antonio  and 
Marino.  In  1595,  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  latter,  his  duchess  was  inaugu- 
ratod  in  splendid  style,  according  to  the 
Venetian  custom ;  she  was  clothed  in  gold 
cloth,  wore  a  gold  crown,  and  was  brought 
to  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco  in  a  bucentaur, 
where  she  was  saluted  with  peals  of  artil- 
lery' and  martial  music.  She  was  present- 
ed witli  the  golden  rose,  blessed  by  the 
pontiff  everj'  year,  by  Clement  VIII, ;  it 
was  afterward  taken  from  her  by  order  of 
the  senate,  and  placed  in  the  treasury  of 
St.  Mark.  Palazzo  3/aff/Wm  formerly  con- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  the  Academy, 
the  finest  collection  of  paintings  in  Venice ; 
the  best  of  them  were  sold  in  1856.  One 
of  its  gems  is  now  in  possession  of  F.  P. 
James,  Esq.,  N.York.  Palazzo  Moro^  on  the 
Camp<.)  del  Carmine,  the  supposed  residence 
of  Cristoforo  Moro,  the  Othello  of  Shak- 
speare.  The  house  formerly  occupied  by 
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Shylock  has  been  converted  into  a  govern- 
ment pawnbroker's  establishment.  Palaz' 
zo  Grimani  a  ^'.  Maria  Formosa  is  remark' 
able  for  containing  the  colossal  statue  of 
Agrippa,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Pan- 
theon  at  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  palaces  of 
the  15th  century,  adorned  in  the  Eastern 
style,  is  the  Cata  d'OrOy  now  occupied  by 
Mdlle.  Taglioni.  Palazzo  dei  Polo:  here 
resided  the  celebrated  traveler  of  the  13th 
century,  Marco  Polo :  he  was  taken  prison- 
er at  Curzola  by  the  Genoese,  and  died  here 
in  1323.  TintoreUo^s  house  was  situated  on 
the  quay  of  the  Campo  dei  Mori,  and  Tlh- 
Han's  opposite  the  island  of  Mnrano,  at  a 
place  called  Berigrande. 
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Sania  Maria  Ghriota  de^  Frari^  designed     ^ 
by  Nicolo  Pisano  in  1258.    As  we  enter  to  >^^ 
the  right  is  the  monument  of  Tttian,  raised  .  ^ 
at  the  personal  expense  of  the  Emperor  ix  r 
of  Austria.     Charles  V.  intended  to  have  i    '^ 
erected  a  tomb  over  the  remains  of  this  |    V 
great  painter,  but  it  was  left  to  the  Emper-  ' 
or  Ferdinand  I.  to  oxny  out  the  idea.    The  / 
monument  was  first  exhibited  in  18S3.    ^^ 
There  is  a  massive  basement,  on  which    >N 
rises  a  canopy  decorated  in  the  Corinthian^ 
style,  under  which  is  a  statue  of  the  pain^  \   O 
er  seated,  and  crowned  with  laurel ;  there  [•  ^ 
are  small  statues  on  either  side,  and  on  the  I  "^ 
basement  four  others — one  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  Tidano  3fonwnentum  trtctumt  tU  • 
Ferdinandus  /.,  1839.^*     Immediately  op-  / 
posite  to  this  is  tilie  monument  erected  in' 
1827  to  Canova ;  the  design  is  a  duplicatej 
of  one  executed  by  himself  for  the  Arch-' 
duchess  Christina  at  Vienna :  its  beantv  isl 
only  rivaled  by  the  original  design.     Tlie' 
most  conspicuous  monument  in  the  church  j 
is  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Doge 
Giovanni  Pesaro  in  1659.     Moors  and  ne- 
groes in  black  marble,  robed  in  white,  sup- 
port it ;  the  Doge  sits  in  the  centre.    Over 
a  door  of  the  church,  beyond  the  altar,  is 
a  case  supposed  to  have  contained  the  re- 
mains of  Francisco  Carmagnola,  executed 
in  1432  at  Venice :  it  is  now  believed,  how- 
ever, that  his  remains  were  carried  to  Mi-> 
Ian.    The  tomb  of  Doge  Nicolo  Tron,  who 
died  in  1472,  is  composed  of  six  stones,  or- 
namented by  19  full-length  figures :  it  is 
70  feet  in  height  and  50  in  width.     The 
monument  of  Benedetto  Pesaro,  the  Ven&-> 
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tian  genera],  decorates  the  door  of  the  sac- 
risty ;  in  the  sacristy  is  a  very  beautiful 
painting  by  Bellini,  of  the  Madonna  and 
three  Saints:  it  also  contains  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  Burial  of  the  Savior  in  high  re- 
lief.    Over  the  Pesaro  altar,  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter,  is  a  painting  by  Titian,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  seated  in  a  lofty  posi- 
tien,  surrounded  by  magnificent  architect- 
ore,  with  our  Savior  in  her  arms  turning 
to  St.  Francis :  St.  Peter  with  a  book ;  be- 
neath, five  members  of  the  Pesaro  family 
are  kneeling  to  the  Virgin.     It  is  said  for 
this  work  Titian  received  102  golden  duc- 
ats. 
^    Church  of  Santa  Giovanni  e  Paolo  was 
I  commenced  in  1246,  and  completed  in  1390. 
It  is  330  ft.  long,  140  ft.  wide  between  the 
I  ^transept,  90  ft  in  the  body,  and  120  ft.  high : 
I  the  principal  objects  of  interest  are  the 
monuments  and  paintings.     The  monu- 
ment of  the  Doge  Leonardo  Loredan  was 
erected  to  his  memory  as  a  tribute  of  es- 
teem for  the  merits  of  one  of  the  most  pru^ 
dent  (Minces  of  Venice. 

One  of  the  finest  monuments  in  Venice 
is  that  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Vendramin : 
the  style  b  dignified,  and  the  invention 
graeefuL    The  statue  of  the  Doge  upon  his 
'Mer  would  appear  to  represent  him  sleep- 
ing instead  of  having  passed  into  *^the 
undiscovered  country  fnan  whose  bourne 
no  traveler  returns."     The  tombs  of  the 
General  Dionigi  JNaldo  and  Nicolo  Orsini, 
count  of  Pittigliano,  both  in  the  service 
of  Venice  against  the  league  of  Cambray, 
were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  repub- 
lic.    A  marble  group  representing  Vittore 
Capello  receiving  the  baton  flrom  Saint 
Elena.    In  the  north  transept,  the  painting 
of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  by  Titian,  is  considered 
one  of  his  finest  works,  and  ranks  as  third 
best  painting  in'  the  world.     There  are 
also  several  paintings  by  Tintoretto :  the 
Holy  League  of  1570,  Battle  of  Lepanto, 
the  Crucifixion.     The  painting  of  Mary 
Mafcdalene  washing  the  feet  of  our  Savior 
la  very  attractive.    In  fhmt  of  the  church, 
on  the  Campo,  stands  the  statue  of  Barto- 
lomeo  Colteoni,  designed  by  Andrew  Ver- 
rocchio,  who  it  is  said  died  of  grief  in  con- 
aeqnence  of  the  mould  being  a  failure, 
and  his  inability  therefore  to  complete  the 
etatne. 

Chnreh  of  Santa  Jfttria  delta  Salute,  the 
moot  beautiful  in  Voiice,  was  erected  as  a 
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monument  of  thanksgiving  after  the 
appearance  of  the  pestilence  in  1680, 
which  time  about  60,000  inhabitants  died. 
Many  splendid  works  of  art  decorate  the 
interior ;  Titian's  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  also  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  Titian 
himself  representing  the  figure  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. Tintoretto's  Marriage  of  Cana,  and 
Pandovino's  Madonna  della  Salute,  are 
among  the  finest  specimens.  The  Oratory 
contains  the  tomb  of  Sansovini,  whose  re- 
mains were  interred  here  after  their  re- 
moval from  the  church  of  S.  Griminiano, 
where  they  had  lain  for  over  260  years. 
The  altar  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  sculp- 
turing :  it  consists  of  a  representation  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child;  St.  Mark  on  one 
side,  and  St.  Justinian  on  the  other ;  an 
allegorical  figure  of  Venice  kneeling  to  an 
angel  who  is  driving  away  a  figure  of  the 
plague.  On  each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  flag 
and  pacha's  tails  taken  from  the  Turks. 
There  are  also  two  old  crutches  standing 
up  on  the  right  of  the  altar':  it  is  related 
that  in  1857  an  old  woman,  knotcn  to  have 
been  lame  for  years,  came  a  long  distance 
to  make  her  confession  in  this  church,  in 
the  midst  of  which  her  kmienest  departed, 
and  she  went  on  her  way  rejoicing.  The 
court-yard  of  this  church  is  arranged  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner  for  filtering  water. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other 
churches  which  contain  many  very  inter- 
esting objects  of  interest. 

Ac€uiemia  deUi  BtUe  Arti,  open  from  12 
to  8  every  day.  It  is  located  in  the  build- 
ing which  was  formerly  the  Convent  of  la 
Carita.  The  only  portion  of  the  building 
which  b  left  to  represent  the  great  study 
spent  upon  it  by  Palladio  is  the  Tablinoy 
or  square  hall,  now  used  as  one  of  the 
drawing-echools,  formerly  the  sacristy  of 
the  church.  In  the  Sola  deW  Asswrta  is 
the  great  painting  by  Titian,  wherein  he 
has  displayed  his  greatest  talents  in  color- 
ing, arrangement  of  drapery,  illustration  I 
of  character,  and  magnificent  attitude,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  it  was  purchased  | 
from  the  friars  of  the  church  of  the  Frari, 
over  the  altar  of  which  it  was  formerly 
placed.  It  ia  a  powerful  effort  of  this 
great  painter,  considered  beyond  any  of 
his  other  works. 

Titian,  or  Tisiano  VicelK^  "was  bom  at 
Cadore,  on  the  borders  of  the  Frinli,  A.D. 
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present  building.  It  possesses  a  precious 
relic  in  a  tine  painting  by  Paul  Veronese. 
It  is  said  the  bones  of  3000  saints  are  here 
deposited. 

The  Church  ofSanf  Antonio  is  singular- 
ly constructed,  somewliat  in  the  Oriental 
style :  it  has  eight  cupolas.  It  was  erect- 
ed  in  1231  by  the  citizens  of  Padua,  just 
after  the  death  and  in  honor  of  their  patron 
saint.  The  interior  of  thia  church  is  very 
elaborately  decorated;  the  exterior  is  by 
no  meuns  attractive,  with  the  exception  of 
the  towers.  The  Chapel  of  the  saint  is 
adorned  with  a  curious  series  of  sculptures : 
it  is  illuminated  day  and  night  by  silver 
candlesticks,  golden  lamps,  and  candela- 
bras  supported  by  angels.  The  shrine  in 
the  centre  of  the  chapel  has-  been  made 
truly  magnificent  b^"  its  ornaments  in  gold 
and  marble.  The  singular  chapel  of  the 
Madonna  Mora  contains  an  attractive  sar- 
cophagus of  the  Obice  family ;  also  an  urn 
which  belonged  to  Fulgosa,  a  celebrated 
counselor  of  the  14th  ccntur}'.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Felix  are  some  very  ancient 
frescoes,  impressive,  but  much  injured  by> 
restoration.  The  Prf^tery  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  very  ele- 
gant screens  and  balustrades  made  of  mar- 
ble :  this  contains  the  great  bronze  cruci- 
fix, and  Deposition  in  gilt  and  terra-cotta, 
by  Donatello ;  also  his  group  of  the  Madon- 
na and  Saints  in  bronze.  Church  of  fhe 
Eremitani  is  quite  simple,  but  ornamented 
in  a  pleasing  manner;  some  of  the  frescoes 
are  uncommonly  fine.  An  allegorical  pic- 
ture of  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Venus  is  very 
singular;  so  also  is  that  of  Earth  placed 
between  Industry  and  Idleness. 

Of  the  Tomb$  we  may  mention  particu- 
larly that  of  the  fifth  lord  of  Padua,  Jacopo 
di  Carrara ;  also  that  of  Ul)ertino  Carrara. 
These  are  about  the  only  memorials  left  to 
the  Princes  of  Padua.  The  history  of  the 
total  extinction  of  this  family  is  really 
quite  sad.  Francesco  di  Carrara  and  his 
two  sons  were  strangled  in  the  dungeons 
in  St.  Mark  after  having  surrendered  Padua 
to  the  Venetians.  The  monument  to  Ben- 
avides,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  is  Yery  fine, 
and  remarkable  from  having  been  erected 
under  his  own  supervision:  he  employed 
groat  genius  1)oth  in  the  sculpturini;  and 
architecture.  Students  from  the  Univers- 
ity attend  service  here  on  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  they  are  also  interred  here  after 
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death.  The  Sacristy  contains  two  veiy 
handsome  and  interesting  monuments — 
one,  by  Canova,  erected  to  William,  prince 
of  Orange  ;  the  other,  a  vorj'  singular  one 
of  red  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Paulus  de 
Venetiis. 

ThR  A  renoj  supposed  to  have  been  a  Bo- 
man  amphitheatre ;  in  portions  of  it  the 
Roman  masonry  is  still  visible.  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scrovigno  family,  a 
member  of  which  altered  it  into  a  castle, 
and  also  erected  the  chapel  of  Sta,  Maria 
tdelV  Annunciato  for  private  worship.  Gi- 
otto, who  was  young  then,  and  was^vrork- 
ing  in  Padua,  was  emplo3*ed  in  decorating 
the  building ;  he  also  designed  the  build- 
ing, which  accounts  for  the  unity  in  the 
architecture  and  decorations ;  the  beauties 
and  character  of  his  style  were  nevermore 
forcibly  illustrated  than  in  this  original 
and  perfect  production.  While  at  work  on 
this,  he  had  a  pleasing  companion  in  the 
person  of  Dante,  who  at  that  time  lodged 
with  him. 

The  chapel  is  a  perfect  gem  of  the  art- 
ist's beauty  and  skill  in  ornamental  de- 
sign ;  his  firescoes  also  are  worthy  of  most 
particular  observation.  Those  persons  who 
have  a  taste  for  this  art  'nnll  perceive  with 
what  exquisite  simplicity,  and  yet  with 
how  much  dignity  he  portrays  his  subjects, 
which  are  mostly  taken  from  sacred  hia- 
tory ;  he  has  here  combined  pathetic  ex- 
pression with  ease  and  beauty.  The  De- 
position fh)m  the  Cross  is  considered  hia 
finest  painting.  Giotto  was  the  son  of  a 
shepherd,  and  was  horn  at  Vespignano, 
near  Florence,  in  1276.  He  became  the 
pupil  of  Cimabue,  and  soon  surpassed  his 
master  in  the  blending  of  his  tints  and  the 
symmetry  and  correctness  of  his  design. 
Many  of  his  works  possess  great  positive 
merit,  irrespective  of  the  early  age  in  which 
they  were  produced.  He  painted  portraits 
as  well  as  sacred  compositions;  among 
others,  one  of  Dante,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
podesta  at  Florence,  which,  after  having 
been  covered  with  whitewash  for  two  cen- 
turies, was  brought  to  light.  He  died  in 
1836. 

The  UniversUtf  of  Padua  was  quite  cele- 
brated in  the  l4th  and  15th  centuries ;  it 
was  not  only  patronized  by  an  immense 
number  of  students  from  all  parts  of  En- 
rope,  but  also  by  Mohammedan  countries. 
Dante  and  Petrarch  were  among  its  po- 
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pils ;  Hairey  received  his  degree  of  med- 
icine here  in  1602;  Evelyn  was  a  stu- 
dent in  1645 ;  Galileo  and  Guglielml  were 
among  its  professors  of  philosophy ;  and 
Fallopius,  Morgagni,  and  others  among  its 
medical  professors.  Padua  is  ono  of  the 
five  sections  of  the  literary  union  of  Aus- 
trian Italy.  It  excelled  greatly  in  medi- 
cine, as  may  be  seen  from  the  names  of  the 
professors. 

Palazzo  of  the  University  derives  its 
name  of  //  B6  fh)m  the  inn  upon  the  site 
of  which  it  is  located.  Here  is  the  statue 
of  the  celebrated  Elena  Lucrezia  Comaro 
Piscopia:  she  was  most  accomplished; 
spoke  the  Hebrew,  Greelc,  Arabic,  Span- 
ish, French,  and  Latin  languages  fluently ; 
was  a  poetess,  an  excellent  musician,  well 
versed  in  mathematics  and  astronony,  and 
received  a  degree  of  medicine;  she  died 
unnuuried  at  the  age  of  48. 

The  most  singular  building  is  the  Palaz- 
wo  deUa  Mumc'tpalitOy  the  history  of  which 
is  as  remarkable  as  its  appearance.  The 
roof  is  very  high,  towering  far  above  the 
walls  of  the  edifice,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  which  is  unsupported 
by  columns.  The  interior  of  the  hall  is 
not  at  all  prepossessing,  being  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  heavy 
mysterious  paintings,  which  rather  add  to 
the  dreary  appearance.  Among  the  busts 
and  monuments  which  this  building  con-  \ 
tains  is  the  bust  of  Pietro  di  Abano^  who 
first  revived  the  art  of  medicine  in  Europe ;  ^ 
Spejrone  Speroiii's  statue ;  Livy *s  monument 
and  its  histoiy,  are  all  interesting,  but 
none  as  much  so  as  the  bust  erected  to  Lur- 
erezia  Ihndi,  as  celebrated  for  her  virtues 
aa  the  Roman  Lucrezia,  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  whom  so  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Romans  against  the  Tarquins 
that,  with  Brutus  as  their  leader,  they  bel- 
lowc»d  forth  revenge  for  one  who  was  the 
"  mark  and  model  of  her  time,"  and  struck 
the  blow  for  liberty.  At  one  end  of  the 
hall  is  the  AUar  of  Tn»o!ffeneif^  composed 
of  black  granite;  at  the  other  end,  the 
famous  model  of  a  horse  by  Donutello.  In 
a  suite  of  apartments  near  the  entrance  to 
this  building  are  deposited  the  series  of 
Paduan  archives.  Among  the  diplomas  is 
one  of  Henry  V.,  to  which  he  was  obliged 
to  annex  a  crass,  being  unable,  from  the 
want  of  education,  to  write  his  signature. 

The  BibHoieea  Capitolare,  claiming  Pe- 
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trarch  as  one  of  its  founders,  contains 
10,000  volumes  and  some  curious  MSS. 
The  Biblioieca  Puhlica  has  1C0,000  printed 
volumes  and  15,000  MSS. 

Padua  has  the  most  ancient  Botanic  Gar- 
deiiy  in  which  are  the  oldest  exotic  trees 
and  plants  common  in  Europe.  The  ce- 
dar of  Lebanon  flourishes  verv  extensive- 
ly ;  the  magnolias  are  remarkably  ele<;ant. 

The  Astronomical  Obaervatory^  in  which 
many  of  the  victims  of  Eccelini  were  im- 
prisoned. The  view  from  here  is  extend- 
ed and  exceedingly  fine,  combining  the 
Euganean  hills,  the  Lagoon  of  Venice,  and 
the  N.E.  Alps. 

The  Prato  della  Valle  is  the  only  public 
promenade.  It  is  square  and  irregular,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  London  square, 
except  that  the  interior  is  surrounded  with 
a  circular  stream  of  water,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  wliich  are  statues  of  celebrated  na- 
tives of  Padua,  besides  some  celebrities  of 
other  countries. 

The  most  interesting  palace  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pappafava^  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  noblemen  of  the  country, 
Count  Andrea  CittadcUa  di  Vicodozzcre. 
Of  its  curiosities,  none  are  so  attractive  as 
the  group  in  sculpture  of  Lucifer  cast  out 
from  Heaven,  carved  from  a  single  block 
of  marble.  It  consists  of  sixty  figures. 
Twelve  years  of  the  artist's  life  were  con- 
sumed upon  it. 

The  Scuofa  di  SarU^  Antonio  is  rich  in 
frescoes  by  Titian,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  most  interesting.  The  first  represents 
a  woman  tliat  was  killed  by  a  jealous  hus- 
band being  restored  to  life  by  St.  Antho- 
ny. In  the  fourth,  the  saint  is  causing  an 
infant  to  speak  in  defense  of  its  mother's 
innocence.  The  second  and  third  repre- 
sent St.  Anthony  restoring  the  life  of  a  boy 
who  had  been  taken  from  a  boiling  cal- 
dron, and  the  miraculous  joining  of  a  boy's 
foot  which  had  been  accidentallv  cut  off. 

The  manufactures  of  Padua  are  woolen 
cloths,  broad  silks,  ribbons,  and  leather. 
They  also  do  a  large  trade  in  the  way  of 
garden  vegetables,  wine,  oil,  cattle,  etc. 
The  invention  of  striking  clocks  is  attrif)- 
uted  to  Padua.  In  the  tower  adjoining 
the  Cathedral  is  one  of  which  Dondi  wa& 
the  inventor,  indicating  the  hours,  days  of 
the  month,  phases  of  tlic  moon,  etc.  Tha 
descendants  of  tlie  family  of  Dondi  bcni 
the  name  of  "  Dondi  dell'  Orologio,"  he 
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haying  been  snniumed  Orologio  from  the 
celebrity  of  bis  invention. 

From  June  to  August  a  fair  is  held  in 
Padua,  during  which  time  the  city  is  alive 
with  giiyety,  the  theatres  are  open  also, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Te:Uro  Xu- 
bvo  and  Teatro  Diumo. 

Many  charitable  institutions  exist  here, 
Buch  as  civil  and  military  hospitals,  a 
foundling  and  orphan  asylum,  etc. 

Excursions  can  be  made  easily  from  Pa- 
dua to  the  different  places  of  interest  sur- 
rounding it.  Battaglia  is  much  frequent- 
ed on  account  of  its  baths.  There  is  quite 
a  good  hotel ;  and  from  there  you  can  pro- 
ceed to  the  bathe  of  Abano,  the  retreat  of 
Petrarch,  etc. 

From  Padua  to  Vtccftzi^  distance  20  miles.  : 
Fare,  first  class,  GJ  c.  U.  S.  currency:  time, 
1  hour. 

Vicenza.  —  Principal  hotel,  Hotel  dt  la 
Wk,  Population  83,000.  A  few  hours 
will  be  all  that  travelers  require  to  stay 
here,  and  they  will  find  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion a  very  good  cafo  answering  their  pur- 
pose. The  city  of  Vicenza  was  sacked  by 
Alaric  in  401,  and  pillaged  by  Attila,  the 
Lombards,  and  Frederick  IL  In  the  Idth 
century  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians,  who  retained  it  until  after  the 
downfall  of  the  republic.  It  is  beautifully 
sitoAted  on  the  Bacchiglione,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Retrone.  It  is  one  of  the  best- 
built  cities  in  Italy.  The  different  rivers 
are  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  of  which  the^ 
finest  is  the  PomU  de,  San  Micheie.  and  mav 
be  favorabl}'  contrasted  with  the  Rialto 
of  Venice.  Vicenza  is  a  bishop*s  see,  the 
seat  of  the  council,  and  the  superior  courts 
for  the  dele^tes.  The  Vicentines  are 
quite  celebrated  for  the  interest  they  take 
in  manufactures;  they  consist  chiefly  of 
silks,  woolen  fabrics,  leather,  earthenware, 
gold  and  silver  articles,  etc.  The  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  the  cleanly  manner  in 
which  the  fields  are  kept,  make  quite  an 
impression  upon  the  traveler.  Vicenza  is 
a  very  ancient  city,  and  is  the  birthplace 
of  Palladio,  the  modern  Vitruvius,  who 
was  born  in  1518.  The  buildings  display 
his  skill  in  the  architecture,  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  the  city  is  **full  of  Palladio." 
The  accuracy  of  proportion  is  the  principal 
attraction  in  his  style  of  architecture.  The 
Vicentine  villas,  which  are  very  l)eautiful, 
are  mostly  located  on  the  Monte,  a  rise  of 
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ground  adjoining  the  city,  commanding  a 
rich  and  extended  view  of  the  great  plain 
of  Lombardy.  The  palaces  of  the  city  are 
exceedingly  handsome  in  design,  but  show 
that  they  have  been  much  neglected,  and 
only  half  inhabited. 

The  Duomo  is  of  but  little  interest,  con- 
taining scarcely  any  object  worthy  of  no- 
tice.    Church  of  San  Lorenzo  is  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  has  lately  been  re- 
stored, after  having  remained  in  a  neglect- 
ed state  for  a  long  period.     It  has  some 
fine  monuments;  among  them  is  one  of 
Ferreti  the  historian,  also  of  John  of  Schio. 
The  principal  tombs  are  of  Scamozzi,  with 
his  bust,  and  the  slab-tomb  which  former- 
ly covered  the  remains  of  Giovanni  Gior- 
gio Tritisino,  ilie  poet,  who  died  in  1550. 
Church  of  La  Santa  Corona^  the  burial- 
place  of  Palladio.     The  different  chapels 
are  richly  decorated,  the  tombs  and  paint- 
ings very  fine.     Palladio,  after  having 
lain  here  for  a  long  time,  was  removed  to 
the  Campo  Santo.     Church  of  Stcu^aria 
del  MonU  is  located  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  but  is  connected  with  it  by  a  range 
of  arcades  over  700  yards  in  len  -th,  with 
165  arches.     It  stands  on  an  elevation  of 
815  ft.  above  Vicenza,  and  the  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  perfbctly  charm- 
ing.   It  was  from  the  hill  in  front  of  this 
building  in  1848  that  Vicenza  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Austrians  for  nine  success- 
ive hours.     One  of  the  most  prominent 
objects  to  be  seen  from  the  Monte  is  the 
celebrated  March  Tower,    The  Museum  in 
the  Palazzo  Chiericati  contains  some  very 
good  pictures.     In  the  large  hall  is  the 
Supper  of  St.  Gregory,  by  Paul  Veronese, 
which  was  once  very  magnificent,  but  was 
most  shamefully  abused  in  1848  by  the 
Austrian  soldiers.     Teatro  Olympico. — ^This 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Palladio,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
menced, and,  after  his  death,  was  comple- 
ted by  his  son,  who  followed  his  father*s 
designs  as  correctly  as  possible. 

The  two  houses  which  attract  the  most 
attention  in  the  city  are  those  of  PaUadio 
and  Pigafetta.  The  RoUmda  Capra,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Monte  Bcrico,  more  fa- 
miliarly known  as  Palladio's  villa,  shared 
the  same  fate  as  the  surrounding  buildings 
in  1848.  It  was  almost  entirely  ruined, 
and  now  presents  a  dreaiy  appearance. 
Near  this  villa  Is  the  palace  of  the  celebn»- 
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ted  Trissino  the  poet.  The  Public  Ceme- 
tery is  located  at  a  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  city.  Some  of  the  mon- 
uments are  very  fine.  The  one  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Palladio  is  said  to  have 
cost  upward  of  815,000. 

VmcetU  Scamozzit  the  most  celebrated 
architect  of  his  time,  was  a  native  of  Vi- 
cenza.  He  died  in  1616.  He  wrote  **  Ideas 
on  Universal  Architecture,"  in  10  books. 

Frvm  Vicenzj  to  Verona^  distance  81 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  $1  06  c.  U.  S.  cur- 
rency ;  time,  1  h.  30  m. 

VERONA. 

Hotel,  Albergo  deile  Due  Torre,  Popula- 
tion 58,000.  Yemoa  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  River  Adige,  which  flows  through 
it,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts, 
forming  a  peninsula.  The  river,  being 
wide  and  rapid,  is  crossed  by  four  noble 
stone  bridges.  As  you  approach  Verona 
it  amoears  very  magnificent,  and  the  street 
through  which  you  enter  the  city  bears 
comparison  with  any  in  Europe  as  to  width. 
The  city  is  extremely  well  built,  and  is 
most  interesting ;  it  has  been,  in  its  day,  of 
great  renown  and  strength.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood Marius  fought  his  famous  battle 
against  the  CImbri,  and  Theodoric  the 
G  reat  won  the  victory  over  Odoacer .  From 
this  time  to  that  of  Berengarius,  Verona 
was  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  it  afterward 
became  the  capital  of  quite  a  largo  terri- ' 
tory,  governed  successively  by  the  Scali- 
gers,  Visconti,  etc.  In  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  transpired  the  contentions  be- 
tween the  Capuletti  and  Montecchi  allud- 
ed to  by  Shakspeare.  Verona  submitted 
to  the  government  of  Venice  in  1405,  and 
continued  in  their  possession  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1798. 
It  was  the  seat  of  (ingress  in  1822.  The 
most  beautiful  workmanship  presents  itself 
in  the  fine  proportions  and  ornaments  of 
many  of  the  buildings.  There  are  five 
gates  in  the  city,  two  of  which  are  remark- 
ably' fine  structures.  The  old  towers  and 
walls  still  remain.  Extensive  fortifica- 
tions have  lately  been  built  in  place  of  the 
old  ones  which  were  destroyed  by  the  ' 
French  in  1797. 

Verona  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  some  of  whom  are  worthy 
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of  particular  mention.  The  celebrated  Ro- 
man poet  Catullus,  bom  B.C.  86 ;  he  lived 
and  died  poor,  as  many  other  poets  have 
done,  although  he  possessed  a  superior 
genius.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
30  years  old,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  the  fair  sex:  in  speaking 
of  his  Lesbia,  and  how  many  kisses  would 
satisfy  him,  said  that  he  desired  as  many  as 
there  were  grains  of  sand  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya  and  stars  in  the  heavens.  Aurelius 
Macer,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
acquired  considerable  fame.  Cornelius  Ne- 
pos,  the  Latin  historian,  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Cssar:  he  left  the 
**  Lives  of  the  illustrious  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Captains"  as  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory: he  died  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
^^Caius  Secundus  Pliny  the  elder,"  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  Roman 
writers,  bom  A.D.  28.  His  death  was 
both  singular  and  tragical.  While  com- 
manding the  fleet  at  Misenum,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  ashes  which  proceeded  from 
Mt. Vesuvius;  he  immediately  embarked 
on  board  of  a  small  vessel,  and  landed  on 
the  coast,  where  he  remained  during  the 
night,  being  the  better  able  to  observe  the 
mountain,  which  appeared  to  be  one  con- 
tinual blaze.  He  was  soon  disturbed  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  and  the  eruption  of 
the  volcano  increasing,  the  fire  at  length 
made  its  approach  to  the  spot  where  the 
philosopher  was  making  his  observations ; 
he  endeavored  to  fly  before  it,  but  was  un- 
able to  escape,  and  soon  fell,  suffocated  by 
the  thick  vapors  that  surrounded  him,  and 
the  insupportable  stench  of  sulphurous 
matter.  His  body  was  found  three  da^^s 
after,  and  was  buried  by  his  nephews. 
This  event  occurred  in  the  79th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age.  He  composed  a  natural  histor}' 
in  87  books,  which  has  ever  been  admired 
and  esteemed  as  a  judicious  collection 
from  the  most  excellent  treatises  that 
were  written  before  his  age  on  the  variuos 
productions  of  nature.  Panvinius,  a  cele- 
brated Au^stine  monk,  was  bom  at  Ve- 
rona in  1529;  he  applied  himself  to  the 
studv  of  ecclesiastical  histon%  and  con- 
tinued  the  *'  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  com- 
menced by  Platina,  whereby  ho  acquired 
the  title  of  the  &ther  of  history.     Vitru- 
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yiuB  of  antiquity,  and  the  famous  Julius 
CflBsar  Scaliger,  who  represented  himself 
as  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  Scallgers, 
lords  of  Verona,  and  entitled  to  that  seigno- 
ly,  were  included  among  the  illustrious 
natives  of  this  cit}%  but,  it  appears,  with- 
out foundation,  for  it  is  said  Scaliirer  was 
bom  at  Padua,  and  was  the  son  of  Bordoni, 
a  miniature  painter. 

There  was  one  person  who  did  more  to 
increase,  bj  his  own  efforts,  the  fame  of 
the  citv,  than  all  the  rest  of  its  natives. 
This  was  the  celebrated  painter  Paul  Cag- 
liari,  snmamed  Veronese  firom  having  been 
bom  in  Verona,  which  event  took  place  in 
1530.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and 
at  an  earljr  age  manifested  a  strong  desire 
to  become  a  painter.  He  was  Bt}'lod  by 
the  Italians  ^^ II pittor  fcUce^**  *'the  happy 
painter."  Titian  and  Tintoretto  were  se- 
lected as  his  models  of  perfection.  He 
established  himself  at  Venice,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death.  The  vigor  of  his 
coloring,  the  richness  of  his  composition, 
and  the  power  displayed  in  his  pictures, 
met  with  general  admiration.  Scarcely  a 
church  in  Venice  is  unadorned  with  his 
works.  The  great  painting  of  the  "Mar- 
riage at  Cana"  is  not  only  considered  his 
masterpiece,  but  almost  the  triumph  of  the 
art  of  painting.  He  died  of  a  fever  at 
Venice  in  1588,  and  had  a  tomb  and  a  stat- 
ue of  brass  erected  to  his  memor}'  in  the 
Church  of  St  Sebastian. 

Verona  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  industrious  towns  of  Italv.  It  has 
nine  establishments  for  wea\ing  silk:  60 
silk-twist  factories;  largo  leather,  earth- 
enware, and  soap  factories ;  also  others  for 
the  weaving  of  linen  and  woolen  fabrics. 
Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  these  articles ; 
also  in  raw  silk,  grain,  oil,  sumach,  and 
agricultural  produce.  Two  weekly  mark- 
ets are  located  here ;  two  fairs  take  place 
annually,  and  continue  for  15  days  each. 
The  fruits  and  flowers  raised  in  Verona  are 
remarkably  flne.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
i>ut  a  little  keen,  on  account  of  its  near  ap- 
proach to  the  Alps.  One  of  the  tremen- 
dous floods  of  the  Adige,  which  took  place 
in  the  13th  century,  is  illustrated  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  Cathedral.  In  1845  a  se- 
vere storm  occurred,  which  lasted  for  three 
days,  and  the  inhabitants  were  conveyed 
around  the  town  in  boats. 

AmphUheutre. — ^One  of  the  most  import- 
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ant  objects  of  interest  which  first  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  stranger  is  the  great 
glory  of  Verona,  its  Ampkkkec^re,  more 
perfectly  preserved  than  any  other  speci* 
men  of  Roman  architecture :  it  presents  a 
most  imposing  sight  It  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest existing  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome,  is  the  largest  edifice 
of  its  kind.  The  interior  has  suffered  but 
little,  in  consequence  of  the  great  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  In 
1184  the  outer  circuit  was  very  badly  dam- 
aged by  an  earthquake.  There  were  for- 
merly 72  arches  in  the  outer  circuit,  and 
only  four  now  remain.  The  height  of  the 
building,  when  perfect,  exceeded  120  fset. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse ;  the  extreme 
length  of  its  diameters  to  the  outer  wall 
510  feet  and  412 ;  those  of  the  arena,  250 
and  147.  In  the  interior,  the  corridors, 
stairs,  and  benches  are  in  a  remarkable 
itate  of  preservation.  It  formerly  ^pd  40 
successive  tiers  of  granite  seats,  each  row 
being  1^  feet  high,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  the  whole  number  accommodating 
25,000  persons.  We  are  without  any  au- 
thentic information  in  reference  to  the 
founders  of  this  great  work.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  between  tiio 
reigns  of  Titus  and  Trajan.  It  was  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  shows  and  sports  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  sometimes  as  an  are- 
na for  judicial  combats.  At  a  later  period 
a  bull-fight  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.,  then  at  Verona,  was  exhibited  here. 
In  still  more  modem  times  the  Pope  gave 
his  benediction  to  a  large  assemblage  col- 
lected within  the  Amphitheatre  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  city.  While  Verona 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  tiiey 
erected  a  wooden  theatre  in  the  arena  of 
this  time-honored  institution,  for  the  per- 
formance of  farces,  equestrian  feats,  etc., 
which  were  gotten  up  tor  the  amusement 
of  the  troops. 

*There  are  other  monuments  of  antiquity 
in  Verona  deserving  of  celebrify,  particu- 
larly the  ancient  double  gateway  composed 
of  marble,  built  under  Gallienus,  in  mem- 
ory of  whom  it  was  named.  Each  gate- 
way is  ornamented  by  Corinthian  pilasters. 
It  has  been  standing  1600  years. 

The  fortifications  of  the  ci^  are  very  re- 
markable, of  early  origin,  and  are  attrib- 
uted to  Chaxlemagne,  the  Sealigers,  and 
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other  natives.  Since  1849  the  modem  for- 
tifications have  been  strengthened,  and 
made  impregnable  in  every  possible  way. 
A  new  arsenal  has  been  erected,  which  will 
accommodate  a  garrison  of  20,000  men. 
Besides  the  ancient  double  gateway  al- 
ready alladed  to,  there  are  others  possess- 
ing great  boaiity  of  architectural  design, 
and  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  carv- 
ing. 

Clntrchet, — ^The  churches  of  Verona  are 
distimeuished  for  their  magnificence.  The 
exterior  of  most  of  them  show  evidences 
of  faded  beauty  and  luxury  of  art. 

Cathedral  of  Sta,  Aforia  Matricolare  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
modem  portions  of  it  are  very  rich  and 
beautiftd — chapels  of  the  Maffei  family  and 
St.  Agatha  particularly  so.  There  are 
many  very  peculiar  monuments  in  this 
boilding:  among  them  b  one  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Ve- 
ron%to  whom  is  attributed  the  foundation 
of  seven  churches ;  the  poet  De  Cesuris 
has  a  tomb  and  bust ;  it  is  also  the  burial- 
place  of  Pope  Lucius  II L,  who  was  driven 
from  Rome  to  Verona,  where  he  died  in 
1185.  The  paintings  of  importance  have 
nearly  all  been  removed.  Titian's  As- 
sumption has  been  replaced  here  after  a 
tour  to  Paris  and  back. 

The  Prtabytery  and  Bapdgtery  are  adorn- 
ed with  frescoes ;  in  the  latter  is  the  font, 
80  ft.  in  circumference,  and  designed  from 
a  single  block  of  marble.  Church  of  Zan- 
tenone,  a  carious  structure  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury: the  first  building  was  erected  on 
this  site  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, through  the  llberaHty  of  Otho  II., 
who  left  a  handsome  donation  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  it  was  restored  in  1178.  The  entire 
front  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  in  stone, 
and  the  doors  in  sculpture  of  bronze ;  the 
wheel-of-fortune  window  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  well  proportioned,  and  presents 
a  striking  appearance ;  the  plan  is  of  a 
Latin  basilica;  it  has  no  transepts;  it  is 
rich  in  curious  relics,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  statue  of  St.  Zeno,  bishop 
of  Verona  in  362 :  ho  was  by  birth  an  Afri- 
can. Among  the  other  curiosities  is  a  vase 
formed  of  a  single  block  of  red  porph}Ty, 
also  a  pedestal.  The  best  painting  is  one 
by  Mantegna,  back  of  the  high  altar ;  it 
formerly  consisted  of  six  compartments, 


\  but  on  its  return  from  Paris  was  reduced 
to  three.  The  Crypt  contains  many  early 
frescoes,  and  tombs  of  the  ancient  bishops 
I  of  Verona ;  also  a  stone  sarcophagus,  in 
which  the  remains  of  St.  Zeno  were  dis- 
covered in  1839.  In  the  Cloister  ia  the 
tomb  of  Giuseppe  delta  8cala^  alluded  to  by 
Dante.  The  €fampanile  is  particularly  at^ 
tractive,  being  a  most  beautiful  structuro 
of  its  peculiar  style  of  architecture.  Ad- 
joining the  church  is  the  cemetery,  con- 
taining a  singular  mausoleum. 

Church  of  Saint  Anastasia,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edi- 
fices of  its  kind  in  Italy :  it  is  76  feet  in 
width,  and  over  300  in  length.  The  altars 
are  all  very  elegant ;  paintings  good ;  the 
buildings  are  almost  entirely  covered  with 
frescoes.  The  pavement  is  composed  of 
red,  white,  and  gray  marbles,  most  taste- 
fully arranged. 

Church  of  San  Fermo  was  founded  in 
750 ;  its  piers  are  massive,  and  show  but 
little  alteration ;  there  is  quite  a  good  deal 
of  ornament  about  the  church,  a  number 
of  i>aintings,  and  some  remarkable  monu- 
ments; two  urns  bclonpdng  to  the  last 
members  of  the  Dante  family ;  the  frescoes 
are  very  singular. 

Church  of  San  Giorgio  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  paintings,  statues,  etc. 
The  high  altar  is  an  exquisite  piece  of 
workmanship.  The  principal  paintings 
are  those  of  Paul  Veronese,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  George,  and  Farinati's  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes. 

Church  of  San  Bemardin,  now  used  as  a 
military  store-house,  is  full  of  old  tombs ; 
the  little  circular  chapel  was  a  perfect  gem 
of  the  early  Venetian  school. 

Verona  contains  upward  of  40  churches, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  Palaces  of  this  city  are  mostly  from 
the  desi^s  of  Sanmicheli,  and  are  consid- 
ered some  of  his  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Pakazo  del  Consiglio  was  built  by 
Fr^  Giacondo ;  it  is  adorned  by  statues  of 
celebrated  natives,  Catullus,  Fracastorio, 
the  poet  and  physician,  also  distinguished 
as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  Pliny 
the  younger,  and  others.  The  public  gal- 
lery belonging  to  this  palace  contains  some 
good  paintings,  although  the  best  have 
been  removed. 
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The  tombs  of  the  old  lords  of  Verona  are 
cttrioos  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture. 
They  have  stood  in  a  public  thoroughfare 
for  over  500  years  apparently  uninjured. 
The  tomb  of  Can  Grande  I.  forms  a  kind  of 
entrance  to  the  Church  of  Santa  M.  Antica. 
The  tomb  of  Can  Signorio  is  of  exquisite 
workmanship :  his  crimes  were  ver>'  great, 
but  they  did  not  prevent  him  from  succeed- 
ing his  brother — whom  he  had  murdered — 
in  the  government. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  literature 
in  Italy  will  be  found  in  the  BibUoUca 
CapiuUare :  unpublished  poems  by  Dante, 
a  Virgil  of  the  3d  century,  and  other  in- 
teresting specimens  of  early  literature. 

The  Piazza  del  Erbe^  or  vegetable  mark- 
et, was,  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  the 
forum ;  from  the  tribune  criminals  received 
their  sentence.  The  fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre was  erected  by  King  Berengarins.  At 
one  end  of  the  Piazza  is  the  palace  of  the 
Maffei  family. 

The  Town  ITally  Muaeo  Lapidario^  Ex- 
change^  Lj/eeunif  PhUharmonic  Academy^ 
and  Opera-kouse,  are  among  the  most  at- 
tractive and  conspicuous  buildings  of  Ve- 
rona. There  are  a  number  of  schools, 
theological  seminar}',  public  libraries,  and 
galleries. 

Theatres, —  Teatro  Nuovo  and  Teatro 
VaiU. 

JuUeCs  Tomb, — Every  readn  of  Shak- 
speare  is  familiar  with  the  stoiy  of  the 
Montagues  and  Capulets,  particularly  the 
portion  which  relates  to  the  faithful,  lov- 
ing Juliet,  and  the  cause  of  her  melancholy 
death.  Her  tomb  in  the  garden  of  the 
Orfanoirofio  does  but  little  justice  to  her 
memory.  The  Austrian  government  in- 
tend, however,  to  erect  a  more  suitable 
monument  to  this  fiiir  heroine.  The  orig- 
inal author  of  the  story  of  La  Giulietta 
was  Luigi  da  Porta,  a  gentleman  of  Vicen- 
za,  who  died  in  1529.  His  novel,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  until  1535,  being  first 
printed  at  Venice.  It  has  been  proved  by 
a  strict  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Verona, 
that  all  the  circumstances,  characters,  and 
truth  of  the  story  have  been  retained  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  production  of  his  play, 
which  was  written  in  1596.  Poor  Romeo 
realized  an  unhappy  termination  to  his  an- 
ticipated union  with  his  lovely  J  uliet.  His 
admiration  for  her  beauty  u  expressed  in 
the  following  lines : 
324 


*>*  But  soft :  what  light  through  yonder  windov 

breaks? 
It  i«  the  cant,  and  Juliet  Is  the  san  : 
Arise,  fair  san,  aud  kill  the  envious  mom. 
Who  is  already  rick  and  pale  with  prrief 
Tliat  thoii  hi  r  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she. 

"  Two  of  the  fairest  stars  fai  all  the  heaven, 
Having  some  bosinesa,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinlcle  In  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  wore  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those 

stars. 
As  daylfght  doth  a  lamp;  her  eye  in  heaven 
WouM   through  the  aiiy  region  stream  so 

brigh^ 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  It  wen  not 

night*' 

Several  excursions  may  be  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Verona,  which  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  travelers  who  remain  any  time 
in  the  city. 

Mantua, — ^A  short  excursion  fh>m  the 
line  of  our  route  may  be  made  to  this  city. 
Distance  23  miles.  Fare4f.d0cte.  Hotel, 
LaFemei.  Population  28,000.  When  gov- 
erned by  her  own  dukes,  during  her  pros- 
perity, Mantua  contained  50,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  was  an  extensive  manufacturing 
place.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  being 
founded,  it  is  supposed,  previous  to  Rome. 
Is  chiefly  celebrated  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Virgil,  or,  rather,  he  was  bom  at 
Andes,  two  miles  fh>m  Mantua,  70  B.C.,  at 
which  place  a  palace  was  built  by  one  of 
the  Gonzagos,  and  fh>m  him  received  the 
title  of  Viryiliano.  Mantua  became  a  re- 
public after  the  conquest  of  Northern  Italy 
by  Charlemagne,  and  until  the  12th  cen- 
tuiy  continued  under  that  form  of  govern- 
ment, at  which  time  the  Gonzago  famih' 
became  managers  of  its  affairs,  and  directed 
them  with  supreme  authority.  They  still 
retained  possession,  after  being  raised  to 
the  title  of  dukes,  until  1707,  when  it  was 
taken  b}'  the  Austrians. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  very  singular, 
.-being  built  upon  two  portions  of  land,  be- 
tween which  flows  the  River  Mincio;  the 
lowness  of  the  ground  makes  the  climate 
ver>'  unhealthy.  It  is  deficient  in  natural 
beauty,  but  possesses  many  objects  of  in- 
terest in  its  ancient  buildings  and  works 
of  art.  It  is  surrounded  by  lakes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Lago  efi  Mezzo^  Jm^o 
di  Sopra,  and  LaffO  Itiferiore,  A  portion 
of  these  lakes  are  natural,  and  the  other 
portions  are  formed  by  dammint;  up  the 
waters  of  the  river,  lliey  are  crossed  by 
six  stone  bridges,  which  connect  the  town 
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with  the  Borgo  di  Forieeza^  a  strong  citadel 
of  Porto  in  the  north,  and  also  iv'itb  the 
Borffo  di  San  Gtorgio,  and  is  surrounded 
by  strong  walls.  Mantua,  from  being  so 
strongly  fortified,  is  rendered  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Italy.  The  excursion  from 
Verona  to  liantoa  is  very  charming,  espe- 
cially as  the  sun  is  declining,  affording  the 
romantic  traveler  an  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  beauties  of  an  Italian  sky  and  sun- 
set. 

The  central  part  of  the  city  exhibits 
signs  of  commercial  activity,  but  the  ont« 
skirts  are  exceedingly  quiet,  and  the  dilap- 
idated state  of  many  of  the  buildings  bear 
witness  to  the  misfortunes  which  Mantua 
has  sustained.  Its  ancient  splendor  is  still 
visible,  however,  in  many  interesting  rel- 
ics which  yet  remain.  One  of  the  most 
important  buildings  to  be  noticed  is  the 
Casteilo  di  Corte,  palace  of  the  Gonzago 
family,  erected  by  Francesco  Gonzago  IV., 
capitano  of  Mantua.  It  is  a  Ta.st  struc- 
tnie,  with  noble  towers,  which,  however, 
are  greatly  decayed  and  battered ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  now  used  as  a  prison, 
the  other  portion  as  public  offices ;  in  these 
may  be  seen  some  ancient  frescoes  which 
ars  very  rich. 

Palazzo  ImperiaU, — ^This  mansion,  which 
onoe  boasted  of  so  much  grandeur,  is  now 
entirely  deserted ;  yet  on  every  wall  may 
be  seen  works  of  old  masters,  frescoes  of 
great  beauty  and  effect.  The  rooms  are 
nearly  &00  in  number,  and  were  formerly 
fitted  np  in  the  most  gorgeous  style,  with 
Flemish  and  Mantuan  tapestry,  and  ele- 
gant fomiture :  it  is  floored  with  porcelain. 
This  palace  was  built  for  the  third  sover- 
eign of  Mantua.  The  genius  of  Giulio 
Bomano  is  most  advantageously  displayed 
in  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  building. 

Churches. — The  Duomo  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Rome.  It  is  rithly  decorated,  but  pos- 
sesses few  paintings.  Church  of  St.  A  ndrea 
is  Car  superior  to  the  Cathedral,  and,  in  fact, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
churches  in  Italy.  Mantegna  is  buried 
here,  and  the  bust  of  him  is  a  fine  piece  of 
^workmanship.  Many  of  the  monuments 
are  interesting,  having  been  erected  to 
persons  of  celebrity.  Beneath  the  high 
altar  is  the  shrine,  containing  the  blood  of 
our  Lord.   The  CaWipanile  is  still  standing. 


The  Mtueo  Antiquario  contains  many 
Roman  statues  and  some  Greek ;  also  sev- 
eral imperial  busts,  one  of  Virgil,  and  a 
superior  Caligula. 

The  best  part  of  Mantua  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  PUtzza  VirgUiana^  which  is 
a  large  square  surrounded  by  trees  and 
open  to  the  lake.  The  Ponie  di  San  Gior-^ 
gioj  which  crosses  the  entire  lake,  is  2600 
feet  in  length:  it  was  built  in  the  14th 
century.  Mantua  has  an  academy  of  fine 
arts,  a  public  library  containing  80,000 
volumes,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  lyceum,  a 
g^nnnasium,  a  work-house,  botanic  garden, 
and  many  other  institutions  of  science  and 
industry.  Opposite  to  the  church  of  Sta. 
Barbara  is  the  residence  of  Giulio  Romano : 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  church 
just  mentioned. 

A  short  distance  from  Mantua  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo del  T;  it  is  from  the  desi^  of  GUdio 
Romanoy  who  also  acted  as  sculptor,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  paintings  some  of  his 
most  exquisite  touches.  The  HcUl  of  Gi- 
anls  is  an  immense  study,  so  varied  are  the 
figures  therein  represented. 

From  Verona  to  Milan,  distance  75  miles. 
Fare  14  /tra(a  lira  equals  17  cents  U.  S.  c), 
passing  Poschiera,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo. 

Peschiera  is  a  very  strong  fortification, 
situated  on  a  small  island  connecting  the 
River  Mincio  with  I^ke  Garda ;  the  forti- 
fications were  first  erected  by  Napoleon :  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  Piedmontese  in  1M8, 
after  having  been  besieged  two  months. 
Steamers  run  re^larly  from  Peschiera  to 
JUva,  at  the  other  end  of  Lake  Garda,  stop- 
ping at  the  different  towns  on  either  side 
of  the  lake.  Fare  4\  lire ;  time,  4  hours. 
Excursions  are  made  from  this  point  to  the 
Tyrol  and  Venetian  Lombardy,  Solferino. 

Logo  di  Garda. — ^I'his  lake  is  formed 
mostly  by  the  River  Miipio,  which  de- 
scends from  the  Italian  Tyrol.  The  whole 
surrounding  country  is  a  garden  of  beauty. 
Garda  is  more  extensive  than  Como  or 
Maggiore,  although  it  receives  less  water. 
Its  height  is  about  800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  its  depth  1900  feet.  Many 
of  its  sides  are  bold  and  precipitous,  and  is 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
The  lower  portion  of  it  is  12  miles  across. 
Catullus  selected  this  lovely  situation  for 
his  villa,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ntill  vifi- 
ble;  he  was  singularly  attached  to  the 
spot,  and  expressed  his  admiration  for  it  in 
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Bome  of  his  finest  verses.  The  climate  is 
more  mild  and  agreeable  than  upon  any 
other  of  the  Lombard  lakes.  Its  shores 
are  covered  with  villages,  and  the  land  is 
very  fertile.  The  lemon-tree  is  planted 
Tery  e  x tensively,  as  well  as  the  olive.  The 
lalcc  abounds  in  fine  fish,  such  as  trout, 
pilce,  «tc. ;  also  the  sardelle  and  agove,  spe- 
cies of  the  delicious  herring  'which  are 
found  in  the  other  lakes.  The  waters  are 
at  times  troubled,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  stonns  which  are  very  prevalent; 
the  waves  rising  to  an  immense  height, 
owing  to  the  large  expanse  of  water.  The 
Hincio  is  the  only  outlet. 

Brescia.  —  Hotel,  Albergo  RedU  della 
Potto,  Population  85,000.  Brescia  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  and  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications.  The 
heroism  of  the  Brescians  has  not  degener- 
ated, but  the  fortifications  are  dilapidated, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  manufactures 
of  fire-arms  was  carried  in  ancient  times 
has  decreased  very  rapidly,  caused  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Austrians,  their  present 
rulers. 

Brescia  was  taken  by  the  French  dur- 
ing the  league  of  Gambray,  which  caused 
a  revolt,  and  resulted  in  being  retaken  by 
storm  in  1512,  on  which  occasion  Chevalier 
Bayard  was  so  seriously  wounded.  Gas- 
tbn  de  Foix,  who  was  appointed  general 
of  Francis  I.*8  forces  while  yet  a  mere 
youth,  not  having  attained  his  twenty- 
third  year,  learned  that  the  city  of  Brescia 
had  been  delivered  over  to  the  Venetians, 
and  that  the  garrison  was  incapable  of 
longer  resistance,  hastened,  with  incredi- 
ble exertion  and  fatigue,  to  the  rescue  of 
that  place,  fought  two  battles,  achieved 
two  victories,  and,  on  arriving  before  the 
gates,  8umm«ited  the  city  to  surrender,  be- 
ing anxious,  if  possible,  to  avoid  farther 
slaughter.  The  summons  was,  however, 
disregarded,  although  the  citizens  were  de- 
sirous that  it  should  be  complied  with. 
The  attack  commenced,  and  the  carnage 
which  ensued  was  fearftil.  The  Venetians 
fought  desperately,  but  in  vain.  The  city 
was  taken,  the  garrison  and  population 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town  delivered 
up  to  all  the  horrors  of  pillage  and  vio- 
lence. The  brave  Bayard  fell  wounded 
by  a  pike  through  the  thigh,  which  broke 
In  the  wound,  and  was  bome  to  the  rear 
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by  two  archers.  The  citizens,  women,  and 
children  harassed  the  invading  troops  by 
hurling  briclcs  and  stones,  and  even  pour- 
ing boiling  water  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses ;  but  ultimately  between  7000  and 
8000  Venetians  fell  in  action,  or  were 
butchered  as  they  attempted  to  escape, 
while  the  loss  of  the  French  did  not  ex- 
ceed 50  men.  Unhappily,  they  no  sooner 
saw  themselves  masters  of  the  city  than 
the  most  brutal  excesses  supervened.  Mon- 
asteries and  convents  were  invaded,  pri- 
vate families  were  ruined  and  disgraced, 
and  the  gross  booty  secured  by  the  con- 
querors was  estimated  at  three  millions  of 
crowns — a  circumstance  which  ultimately 
proved  the  destruction  of  the  French  cause 
in  Italy,  numbers  of  the  individuals  thi^* 
suddenly  enriched  forsaking  their  posts 
and  returning  to  their  homes,  enfeebling 
the  army  of  De  Foix,  and  conducing  to 
the  &tal  termination  of  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna. Brescia  has  produced  some  emi- 
nent men,  among  whom  was  the  historian 
Mazzuchelli,  the  mathematician  Tartaglia, 
and  Agoni. 

Churches. — The  Durnno  Vecchio  was  huilt 
by  two  Lombard  dukes.  It  is  very  an- 
cient, having  been  commenced  in  660  A.D., 
and  finished  in  670.  It  still  retains  some 
old  tombs  and  paintings,  which,  howev- 
er, are  not  of  the  first  class.  The  DuO' 
mo  Nr/ovo  is  a  modem  edifice  of  white 
marble,  completed  in  1825.  The  dome  is 
very  large,  next  in  size  to  that  of  the  Cap 
thedral  at  Florence.  In  front  of  this  build* 
ing  is  a  fountain,  with  an  allegorical  stat- 
ue of  the  city.  Church  of  St,  AJra  con- 
tains many  beautiful  frescoes  and  pidnt- 
ings;  among  the  latter  is  Titian *8  fine 
work,  "  The  Woman  taken  in  Adulteiy." 
There  is  also  an  excellent  portrait  of  Paul 
Veronese  in  the  foreground  of  his  painting 
of  the  Martvrdom  of  St.  Afra.  The  ch  urch 
I  is  very  ancient,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
!  renovated.  A  temple  of  Saturn  formerly 
I  occupied  this  location.  Church  of  San  Ao- 
zaro  e  Cdto  is  richly  efldowed  with  paint 
ings,  for  which  it  is  principally  reroarka' 
ble.  Church  of  San  Giovanni  Evcmgelista, 
the  oldest  church  in  Brescia;  many  of 
Moretto^s  finest  productions  are  here  dis- 
played. Church  of  San  Francfsro  con- 
tains a  painting  of  great  beauty,  represent- 
ing the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Fran- 
cesco dn  Pruto  di  Garavaggio,  whose  worki 
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■TD  very  rare.  It  was  in  this  bnilding 
that  the  Bresciaxis  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  republic  of  Venice  in  1421.  Church 
of  San  Pietro  in  Oliveto  is  also  remarkable 
for  its  paintings,  containing  many  speci- 
mens of  the  Brescian  art. 

Biblloteca  Qidrimani,  founded  by  Cardi- 
na]  Quirini  in  1750,  is  well  furnished  with 
ancient  MSS.  and  books ;  80,000  volumes  it 
now  contains.  A  copy  of  the  Gospels,  in 
gold  and  silver,  of  the  9th  century,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  relics.  Its  found- 
er was  most  liberal  in  donations  of  early 
and  curious  works ;  none  more  useful  than 
the  collection  of  Cardinal  Pole. 

The  BroitUo,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  re- 
public, erected  of  brick,  of  peculiar  archi- 
tecture, was  commenced  in  the  11th  centu- 
ry and  completed  in  the  12th.  The  armo- 
rial bearings  were  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed m  1796.  It  contained  many  ancient 
historical  objects  of  interest  and  some  ex- 
cellent painting  j)reyious  to  the  invasion 
of  the  French.  It  is  now  used  for  public 
offices  and  prisons.  On  a  large  circular 
window  in  the  great  court  are  some  terra- 
cotta ornaments  of  great  beauty. 

Palttsto  del  Loggia,  in  the  Piazza  Feor  A»o, 
was  formerly  intended  for  the  town  hall. 
It  was  originally  as  beautiful  in  the  inte- 
rior as  in  the  exterior,  but  the  conflagra- 
twn  of  the  18th  of  January,  1575,  defaced  it 
to  a  very  great  extent  The  exterior  suf- 
fered somewhat  by  the  bombardment  of 
1849.  Many  of  Titian's  fine  paintings 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  confia- 
gration. 

ifiueo  Civieo. — ^The  dty  is  indebted  to 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens,  Count 
Torsi,  for  this  bnilding  and  its  collections. 
The  most  valuable  of  its  contents  is  a  cel- 
ebrated work  of  Raphael,  representing  our 
Savior  crowned  with  thorns,  for  which 
Count  Torsi  paid  24,000  fhincs.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Mosea  family  of  Pe- 
saro.  The  paintings,  busts,  etc.,  are  ad- 
mirably arranged,  and  occupy  ten  difierent 
rooms.  There  are  several  other  galleries 
containing  paintings  of  interest. 

The  gay  exterior  of  the  palaces  of  Bres- 
cia add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  city, 
also  its  numerous  squares  and  fountains — 
the  latter  72  in  number.  Its.  public  insti- 
tutions are  numerous,  and  very  interest- 
ing in  appearance.  Altogether,  there  is 
an  air  of  grandeur  about  the  city  that  is 


very  impressive.  There  are  two  towers  in 
the  city,  the  Torre  deC  Orologia^  and  the 
Torre  deUa  Palata,  The  former  has  a 
large  dial,  which  marks  the  course  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  hours  are  struck 
by  two  men  of  metal. 

The  antiquities  of  Brescia  add  much  to 
its  interest.  In  1820,  while  excawations 
were  being  made,  a  fine  temple  of  white 
marble,  with  Corinthian  columns,  was  dis- 
oovered,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Hercules  in  the  year  72.  It 
is  of  most  remarkable  architecture.  The 
masonry  is  very  magnificent.  Many  por- 
tions are  quite  perfect.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Victory  was  discovered  at  the  same  time. 
Many  of  the  relics,  such  as  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, fragments  of  architecture,  etc.,  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  placed  in  a 
museum  which  has  been  instituted  within 
this  edifice. 

The  Campo  Santo. — ^This  cemetery  is  kept 
in  most  excellent  order,  and  is  well  worth 
a  visit,  being  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  cemeterira  in  Italy.  It  has  a 
beautiful  chapel,  and  many  very  elegant 
monuments.  The  expense  of  burial  here 
is  very  moderate.  The  cypress  is  grown 
to  a  great  extent,  many  of  the  avenues  be- 
ing bordered  with  It. 

Brescia  has  five  gates — Porta  di  San 
Giovanni  leading  to  Milan,  San  Nazarro  to 
Crema,  San  Alestandro  to  Cremona,  Tu- 
lunga  to  Vienna  and  Mantua,  and  Porta 
PiU  to  Val  Trompia. 


Bergamo,  —  Principal  hotel,  Albergo  cT 
ItaUa,  Population  86,000.  Bergamo  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  upper  and  lower, 
which  are  situated  half  a  mile  from  each 
other.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having 
existed  under  the  Romans.  During  the 
French  ascendency  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Serio.  The  most  an- 
cient portion  of  it  has  an  elevated  situation, 
and  is  inhabited  principally  by  the  nobili- 
ty. The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  build- 
ings lofty  and  massive.  The  city  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Venetians  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position ;  many  of  the  walls 
are  still  standing,  and,  having  been  con- 
verted into  boulevards,  aflbrd  beautiiUl 
and  extended  views.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  town  is  a  most  interesting  walk,  ex- 
tending over  the  plains  of  Loniuardy  to  the 
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Alps  and  Apennines,  in  which  the  steeples 
of  Cremona,  Monza,  and  Milan  are  easily 
distinguished.  Ber^mo  has  been  roost 
useful  to  the  musical  world  in  producing 
many  good  composers,  the  principal  ones 
being  Rubin!  and  Donizetti.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  the  latter  from 
the  design  of  Vela,  the  celebrated  Swiss 
sculptor,  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  Many  other  eminent  men  claimed 
this  as  their  native  city ;  among  them  was 
Bernardo  Tasso,  father  of  Torquato,  the 
prince  of  Italian  poets ;  the  Abb6  Serasai, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Taaso ;  and  Tirabos- 
chi,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  and  au- 
thor of  the  elaborate  and  invaluable  worlt 
entitled  **Storia  della  Letteratura  I  tali- 
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Churches. — The  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
Majgiore  is  composed  of  black  and  white 
marl)]?,  and  many  portions  of  it  exhibit 
elaborate  workmanship.  The  interior  is 
richly  decorated  with  paintin.i^s.  The  Cam- 
panile is  800  feet  high,  and  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous object.  Adjoining  this  church  is 
the  CdUoni  Chapel:  the  principal  object 
of  interest  is  the  monument  by  Amadeo, 
erected  to  the  founder.  The  tomb  of  his 
child,  Medea  Colleoni,  is  also  remarkably 
fine.  The  Duomo:  the  most  attractive 
portion  of  this  edifice  is  its  cupola:  it  has 
an  ancient  baptistery  of  the  6th  century. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  contain- 
ing frescoes,  mosaics,  etc. 

The  PaUizz')  Nuovo  is  now  occupied  by 
the  municipal  authorities ;  it  has  never 
been  entirely  completed.  Palazzo  Vecchio^ 
situated  opposite  to  the  above ;  in  front  of 
it  is  the  statue  of  Tasso.  Bergamo  has  a 
large  number  of  public  institutions :  a  pub- 
lic library  with  60,000  volumes ;  a  school 
founded  by  Count  Carrara,  where  gratui- 
tous instruction  may  be  received  in  music, 
painting,  and  architecture.  There  are  ex- 
tensive establishments  for  the  spinnint;  and 
weaving  of  silk.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
on  the  22d  of  August,  lasting  14  days ;  the 
amount  of  money  taken  in  at  this  fair  is 
said  to  be  £1,200,000. 

MILAN. 

Thirty-two  miles,  and  we  arrive  at  the 
ancient  city  of  Milan,  Population  178, 000. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Hotel  de  ViUe 
and  Hotel  Cavour. 

Milan  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  richly- 
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cultivated  plain,  between  the  Olono  and 
Lambra,  and  is  connected  with  these  rivera 
by  the  Variglio  Grande  and  other  canals, 
79  miles  from  Turin  and  150  from  Venice. 
It  is  the  principal  city  of  N.  Italy,  nearly 
circular  in  its  formation,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  which  was  mostly  erected  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1555.  The  space  between 
the  canal  and  wall  is  laid  out  in  gardens 
and  planted  with  fine  trees ;  the  city  prop- 
er is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
and,  although  like  most  ancient  cities,  it  is 
very  irregularly  laid  out,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Europe,  full  of  ac- 
tivity and  wealth,  has  some  noble  thor- 
oughfares, and  displays  a  number  of  fine 
buildings  kept  in  thorough  repair.  An  ad- 
vancement in  improvements  of  all  kinds 
is  visible,  and  is  free  ftvm  every  symptom 
of  a  declining  population.  It  is  a  great 
business  city,  and  monetary  transactions 
are  exceedingly  well  conducted,  and  is  ex- 
tremely  advantageous^  the  traveler  in 
point  of  obtaining  extended  letters  of  cred- 
it, etc. 

Milan  stands  at  an  elevated  height  of 
452  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  dominions  by  Scipio  Nasica 
191  B.C.  It  ranked  the  sixth  city  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  4th  centniy.  In 
the  12th  century  it  was  the  capital  of  a  re- 
public, and  afterward  of  a  duchy  in  the 
families  of  Sforza  and  VtsconU.  It  was 
held  by  Spain,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
until  it  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1714.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1796,  and  also 
after  the  battlo  of  Marengo  in  1800.  From 
1805  until  1814  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  barracks  of  Milan 
are  very  extensive :  the  largest,  Caaema 
Grande^  is  900  feet  in  length  and  700  in 
width.  In  Aront  find  on  the  sides  is  the 
Foro  Bonapartfj  laid  out  in  elo;?Bnt  walks 
planted  with  trees.  In  the  rear  is  a  large 
open  space  called  the  Piazza  tTArmi^  where 
the  Simplon  road  commences  by  the  A  reo 
delia  Pace.  This  arch  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  modem  architecture ;  it  is  of  marble, 
richly  adorned  with  statues,  and  was  de- 
signed by  the  Marquis  Cagnola.  Its  length 
is  73  feet,  depth  42  feet,  and  height  74; 
98  feet  to  the  top  of  the  principal  statue. 
Facing  the  city  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Peace 
in  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses. 

The  city  is  entered  by  ten  gates;  the 
richest  one,  and  the  mont  rem-trkable,  is 
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the  Porta  OrimUUe,  Many  of  the  others 
are  interesting  from  historical  associations, 
sach  as  the  Porta  TiceneMj  leading  to  Pa- 
Tia,  through  which  Bonaparte  passed  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo ;  and  the  Porta  Ro- 
muna,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
Margaret  of  Austria,  wifo  of  Philip  III.  of 
Spain.  Between  the  Porta  Tanaglia  and 
the  Porta  YiccUina  stood,  in  former  times, 
the  ducal  castle  erected  by  Galeazzo  Yis- 
conti  II.  in  1358.  It  was  destroyed  after 
the  duke's  death,  but  rebuilt  by  Francesco 
Sforzi,  and  has  since  been  converted  into 
a  barrack,  which  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened since  the  outbreak  of  1849.  During 
Eugene  Beauhamais*  government  a  Doric 
gateway  was  erected  of  granite,  with  a 
portico  in  the  same  style.  The  AmjM- 
theatre  is  located  on  one  side  of  the  Piazza 
dArmi,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
SQ^OOO  spectators.  Aquatic  sports  might 
easily  tak(»  place  here,  the  facilities  for 
flooding  it  being  very  extensive.  Napo- 
leon witneaaed  a  regatta  here  in  1807. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Duamo, — This  magnificent  cathe- 
dral astonishes  and  enchants  the  beholder. 
Fear  not  that  you  are  expecting  more 
grandeur  and  beauty  than  yon  will  realize, 
for  this  is  impossible.  It  does  occur  with 
other  buildings,  even  with  St.  Peter's,  but 
never  with  this  sublime  creation  of  art. 
**  Its  forest  of  pinnacles,  its  wilderness  of 
tracery,  delicately  marked  against  the  gray 
sky,  the  impression  sinks  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  the  mind,  wonderful  I  wonderful !" 
What  a  bead  was  that  which  gave  birth 
to  this  conception!  How  it  must  have 
glowed  as  the  great  temple  sprang  forth 
irithin  it,  holding  up  its  pinnacles  to  heav- 
en, and  shedding  this  sense  of  grandeur 
upon  earth.  The  st}'le  of  architecture,  al- 
though somewhat  varied  in  consequence  of 
being  such  a  length  of  time  in  process  of 
erection,  and  the  different  ideas  of  a  largo 
number  of  artists  displayed  upon  it,  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  of  exquisite 
beauty.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble  from  the  quarries  of  the  Gandoglia, 
beyond  Lake  Maggiore,  which  was  l)e- 
qneathed  to  the  Duomo  by  Gian  Galeazzo. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  buUdin;^  is  490  feet, 
breadth  180 ;  height  to  the  top  of  the  stat- 
ue 854  feet,  length  of  the  transept  284  feet, 


height  of  the  nave  152  feet.  The  fa9ade 
presents  a  fine  general  effect;  the  central 
tower  and  spire  is  very  beautiful.  There 
are  accommodations  for  several  thousand 
statues,  but  the  precise  number  we  are  un- 
able to  give,  not  having  had  time  to  count 
them ;  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  like  to  judge  for  themselves,  we  will 
give  the  statement  of  different  authors: 
M*Cnlloch  says  4500 ;  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  au- 
thor of  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
affirms  that  there  are  already  7000,  and 
places  for  8000  more ;  *  *  Murray"  says  4400, 
which  is  the  most  correct.  In  order  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  grandeur  of  tho  Duomo, 
ever}'  person  who  can  do  so  should  ascend 
the  flight  of  160  steps  to  the  roof.  The  most 
delightful  time  for  enjoying  this  the  widest 
and  loveliest  prospect  in  Italy  is  before 
sunrise  or  after  sunset,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, as  an  Italian  sky  at  this  hour  of  the 
day  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 

**■  All  ibi  hucH, 
From  tho  rich  Buneet  to  tHe  rU\ug  star, 
Their  magtml  variety  diffuse : 
And  now  tliey  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  tho  mountaini<;  parting  day 
Dies  like  tho  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  Imbaes 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till— 'tis  gone,  and  all  is 
gray.- 

The  interior  of  tlie  Cathedral  is  very  im- 
posing: *^Its  double  aisles,  its  clustered 
pillars,  its  lofty  arches,  the  lustre  of  its 
wall!*,  its  numberless  niches  filled  with 
marble  figures,  give  it  an  appearance  nov* 
el  even  in  Italy,  and  singularly  majestic." 
The  view  is  not  in  the  least  obstructed,  al- 
though it  contains  many  clusters  of  pillars 
which  support  the  vault,  nearly  90  feet  in 
height,  but,  being  only  8  feet  in  diameter, 
scarcely  conceal  any  portion  of  the  build- 
ing from  the  eye.  The  high  altar  is  situ- 
ated, as  in  all  other  ancient  churches,  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  congregation,  and 
immediately  before  the  choir.  In  a  sub- 
terraneous chapel  beneath  the  dome  is  a 
shrine  in  which  are  inclosed  the  remains 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Mi- 
lan in  the  16th  century. «  The  five  door- 
ways were  executed  by  Mangoni  in  1548 ; 
the  two  granite  columns  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  doorway  are  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle block  of  marble,  and  were  presented  by 
St.  Charles.  The  pavement,  composed  of 
red,  blue,  and  white  mosaics,  is  arranged 
most,  tastefully  in  different  figures;  the 
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whole  scene  is  gready  enlivened  by  the 
monuDg  sun,  which  shines  through  the 
eastern  window.  The  three  immense  win- 
dows behind  the  high  altar  are  very  im- 
posing, and  the  dark  bronzes  of  the  pulpit 
increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  background. 

Suspended  from  the  vaulting  over  the 
altar  is  a  casket  containing  one  of  the  nails 
of  the  cross,  which  is  always  exposed  at 
the  annual  feast  of  the  **  Invention  {find- 
ing) of  the  Holy  Cross,"  at  which  time  it 
is  also  carried  through  the  streets  with  all 
due  solemnity,  and  followed  by  a  proces- 
sion. Among  the  other  relics  belonging 
to  the  Cathedral  is  the  towel  with  which 
Christ  washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples,  part 
of  the  purple  robe  which  he  wore,  and  some 
of  the  thorns  fh>m  his  crown ;  a  stone  from 
the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  rod  of  Moses ; 
teeth  which  belonged  to  Daniel,  Abraham, 
John,  and  Elisha,  etc. 

This  catliedral  is  certainly  the  finest 
Gothic  edifice  in  Italy,  and,  as  a  church, 
ranks  next  to  St.  Peter*s.  No  person  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  sublimity ;  and 
the  idea  suggests  itself  to  one  beholding  it 
that,  althou.^h  Nature  in  her  works  was  so 
perfectly  faultless  and  impressive,  man,  in 
his  efforts  to  compete  with  her,  was  brought 
into  very  close  alliance.  If  so  grand  at 
all  times,  how  greatly  must  that  grandeur 
be  increased  when  the  entire  building  is  il- 
luminated, as  it  was  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
genta, and  to  celebrate  at  the  same  time 
the  anniversary  of  the  five  days  of  March, 
184^,  when  the  Milanese  rose  and  expelled 
their  Austrian  masters  ?  After  the  entire 
city  was  illuminated,  gorgeous  rays  of 
light,  representing  the  Italian  colors,  red, 
green,  and  white,  blazed  forth  simultane- 
ously from  this  magnificent  edifice ;  spire, 
roof,  and  body  presenting  a  mysterious 
grandeur  and  sublime  beauty,  with  which 
no  one  could  fail  to  be  everlastingly  im- 
pressed. The  delicate  tints  of  the  crim- 
som,  as  they  reflected  upon  the  white  mar- 
ble of  the  Cathedral,  were  scarcely  surpass- 
ed by  the  deeper  color  which  it  afterward 
assumed,  and  then  so  mysteriously  clianged 
into  green,  and  then  to  the  purest  white. 

Tombt  and  Monuments. — These  are  verv 
numerous,  but  wo  shall  endeavor  to  give 
the  most  important.  Tomb  of  Giovanni 
Giacomo  de'  Medici,  uncle  of  San  Carlo 
Borromco,  designed  by  Alichael  Angelo  ; 
tombs  of  Cardinal  Caracciolo,  governor  of 
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Milan,  and  Giovanni  Andrea  Yimeicati,  a 
canon  of  the  Cathedral,  are  very  striking. 
Monument  of  Marco  Carelli,  a  benefactor, 
is  quite  remarkable ;  also  the  tomb  of  Ot- 
tone  Visconti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  is  com- 
posed of  red  Verona  marble.  Above  thia 
tomb  is  a  sitting  statue  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  or  deW  A  U 
hero^  derives  its  name  from  the  splendid 
candelabrum  which  stands  before  it,  pre- 
sented by  Giovanni  Kattista  Trivulzio, 
arch-priest  of  the  Cathedral.  It  contains 
quite  a  number  of  slab  tombs,  statues,  etc 
The  Baptistery  contains  the  ancient  font 
from  the  bath  of  the  lower  empire,  where 
baptism  was  administered  by  immersion. 
On  the  high  altar  is  the  superb  tabemade 
of  gilt  bronze,  adorned  with  figures  of  our 
Savior  and  the  twelve  apoetles,  presented 
by  Pius  IV. 

In  the  subterranean  chnrcfa  under  the 
choir  services  are  performed  during  the 
winter,  it  being  more  comfortable  than  the 
one  above.  From  this  you  enter  the  chap- 
el of  San  Carlo.  It  is  lighted  by  an  open- 
ing in  the  pavement  above,  but  tapers  are 
used  to  increase  the  light,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  allow  the  objects  to 
be  seen.  The  walls  are  covered  by  illus- 
trations of  the  principal  events  in  the  lile 
of  the  saint.  His  body  is  deposited  in  a 
very  elegant  shrine  of  gold  and  gilded  sil- 
ver, presented  by  Philip  TV.  of  Spain. 
The  corpse  is  arrayed  in  splendid  robes  in 
an  inner  coffin,  and  seen  through  panes  of 
rich  crystal,  resembling  the  finest  glass. 
The  principal  sacristy  contains  many  ob- 
jects of  interest,  especially  the  specimens 
ofiewclry,  which  are  very  elegant. 
,A^Ckurck  of  St.  Ambrozio,  founded  and 
dedicated  to  the  martyrs  of  SS.  Grerva- 
sius  and  Protasiu^  whose  bones  were  re- 
moved here  by  St.  Ambrose  whDe  Bishop 
of  Milan.  The  building,  as  it  now  stands, 
was  erected  by  Archbishop  Anspertosi. 
Among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  this 
church  are  the  doors,  containing  small 
panels,  if  hich  are  a  ^rtion  of  the  gates 
closed  by  St.  Ambrose  against  the  £mpei>> 
or  Tbeodosius  after  he  slaughtered  the  in- 
habitants of  Tbessalonica.  They  are  com* 
posed  of  cypress,  and  are  extremely  an- 
cicnt  in  appearance.  Beneath  the  high 
altar  are  de{K>f«ited  the  remains  of  St.  Am- 
brozio,  and  of  Sain  fa  Gervaaius  and  Prota- 
sius.     Over  the  altar  is  the  canopy  glitter- 
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ing  with  gold,  and  supported  by  columns  -i  saint.     Here  are  also  many  fine  statues, 


ofporphyrj. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  art  is  the 
elaborate  facing  of  the  altar.  The  front  is 
divided  into  three  compartments,  contain- 
ing smaller  tablets  composed  of  plates  of 
gold ;  the  back  and  sides  of  silver  set  with 
precioos  stones,  and  richly  enameled.  It 
la  kept  closely  covered  most  of  the  time, 
bat  ia  shown  upon  the  receipt, of  a  small 
fee  by  the  sacristan.  It  was  presented  by 
Archbishop  Angilbertis  II.  in  886,  and  the 
name  of  *' Volvonios,"  the  artist,  is  still 
preserved  upon  it.  In  1795  the  Revolu- 
tionary Commissioners  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  it,  for  the  purpose  of  melting  it 
down.  The  Pulpk  is  a  singular  structure, 
bailt  npon  eight  arches ;  the  vaulting  of 
the  tribune  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  By- 
zantine art ;  it  is  covered  with  mosaic  upon 
a  ground- work  of  gold,  and  dates  back  to 
the  9th  century.  The  chair  of  St.  Am- 
brose, curiously  decorated,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  tribune.  The  chapel  of  San 
SfMliro  contains  many  fine  mosaics,  the 
moet  interesting  of  any  in  the  church. 

In  this  church  the  German  emperors 


also  is  the  brazen  serpent  fabricated  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness.  Adjoining  this 
chorch  is  the  Convent  of  St.  Ambrozio,  now 
the  MiiUary  Hospital.  It  was  formerly 
very  splendid,  and  traces  of  its  beauty  are 
still  visible.  The  interior  of  the  refectory 
l0  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  decorations  in 
fresco,  by  Calislo  da  Lodl. 

CAtircA  of  St.  Etutorzlo  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  the  city :  it  was 
dedicated  in  the  4th  century  M'  Archbish- 
op Eostorzio.  It  escaped  the  destruction 
of  Barbarossa,  and  has  been  remodeled, 
and  mnch  reduced  in  size.  The  monuments 
exceed  in  interest  any  in  Milan.  They  are 
placed^  the  different  chapels.  The  most 
renoarkable  are  as  follows :  One,  very  beau- 
tifttUy  executed,  erected  to  Stcfano  Brivio; 
marble  monument  to  the  son  of  Guido  To- 
relli,  Lord  of  Guastalla  in  1416 ;  tomb  of 
8tefano  Visconti,  son  of  Matteo  Magno  (this 
is  -very  ancient :  the  design  is  a  sarcopha- 
f^^s  supported  by  eight  columns,  resting  on 
lions  of  marble);  monuments  of  Uberto 
Visconti  and  the  wife  of  Matteo  Magno; 
and  tombs  of  Gaspar  Visconti  and  his  wife 
Agnes.  In  the  chapel  of  Pietro  Martiri  is 
a  very  beautiful  monument  erected  to  the 


and  allegorical  representations  of  the  vir- 
tues. On  the  outside  of  the  church  is  a 
pulpit,  from  which  St  Pietro  preached  to 
the  heretics.  He  was  murdered  near  Bar- 
lassina,  and  was  canonized  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  13  years  after  his  death,  his  prin- 
ciples being  greatly  admired.  A  statue 
has  been  erected  in  the  Plaza  opposite  upon 
a  lofty  granite  column. 

Church  of  La  Madonna  cB  San  Ceho  is 
one  of  the  richest  churches  in  the  city. 
The  court  in  front  is  exceedingly  hand- 
some, and  the  facade  remarkable  for  its 
sculptures.  The  Altar  of  the  Virgin,  rich 
in  cloth  and  gold,  has  the  figure  still  pre- 
served upon  it ;  on  either  side  of  the  fine 
organ  are  statues  of  the  prophets.  The 
cupola  has  twelve  sides,  and  as  many  stat- 
ues. It  is  said  that  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent edifice  St.  Ambrose  placed  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  who  afterward  appeared 
there  on  the  80th  of  Dec.,  1483.  This  mir- 
acle  drew  so  many  persons  to  the  church, 
which  was  then  a  very  small  one,  that  it 
was  deemed  judicious  to  erect  the  present 
building,  which  was  commenced  in  1491. 


usually  received  the  Lombard  crown.  Hero^  ^  Church  of  Santa  Maria  deUe  Grazie,  to- 
gether with  the  Dominican  convent,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1463.  The  interior  of 
the  church  still  presents  a  grand  appear- 
ance, although  extremel}'-  dilapidated.  The 
frescoes  and  paintings  in  the  different  chap- 
els are  good,  and  the  altar  is  beautifully 
inlaid  with  marble.  On  the  wall  of  the 
refectory  is  the  magnificent  Cenacola,  or 
"  Last  Supper,"  by  Da  Vinci ;  it  is  30  feet 
in  length  by  15  in  height.  It  lias  suffered 
dreadfully  from  damp,  age,  and  violence, 
but  still  remains  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ing in  the  world.  The  monks  cut  a  door 
through  the  wall,  cutting  away  the  feet  of 
the  principal  figure,  and  it  was  violated  to 
a  still  greater  extent  when  Napoleon  had 
possession  of  Milan,  the  monastery  being 
used  for  barracks,  and  this  room  as  a  sta- 
ble. This  painting  was  one  of  Da  Vinci> 
first  works,  upon  which  he  was  employed 
sixteen  years ;  the  head  of  our  Savior, 
which  is  really  the  most  beautifully  con- 
ceived portion  of  the  entire  subject,  was 
the  ovify  phrt  which  he  felt  his  inability  to 
do  perfect  justice  to  (Raphael  and  Rubens 
have  also  expressed  inability);  but  his 
success  pnA'ed  to  be  beyond  criticism  or 
comparison.     Many  a  tear  has  been  shod 
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by  travelers  while  viewing  this  lovely  yet 
8ad  composition ;  lost  in  admiration  of  its 
magnifioence,  we  sit  before  it  and  gaze 
upon  tlie  attractive  features  of  John  and 
Peter,  expressing  so  much  love  and  im- 
pulse, and  turning  from  them  to  the  miser- 
able, wretched  traitor,  until  we  are  moved 
by  every  touch  of  skill  bestowed  by  so 
truthful  and  glorious  a  master.  But  few 
years  can  pass  before  it  will  be  entirely 
obliterated  from  the  view  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  behold  this  lovely  composi- 
tion, all  efibrts  of  modem  artists  to  restore 
its  former  beauty  having  proved  ineffect- 
ual. 

**  Leonardo  da  Y ind  was  the  son  of  Pie- 
tro  da  Vinci,  a  notary.  He  was  bom  in 
the  castle  Da  Vinci,  near  Florence,  in 
1462 ;  he  early  became  a  pupil  of  Andrea 
Verocchia,  and  attained  distinction  with 
the  first  years  of  his  manhood.  He  paint- 
ed some  time  at  Florence,  afterward  at  Mi- 
lan. By  the  command  of  Leo  X.  he  visit- 
ed Rome  in  his  sixty-first  year;  there  ho 
found  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  powers,  and,  from  pru- 
dential reasons,  did  not  enter  the  lists  with 
them.  Upon  the  invitation  of  Francis  I. 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  be  terminated  his 
earthly  career  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
five."  "Francis  was  affectionately  at- 
tached to  his  distinguished  prot6g6,  whom 
he  had  loaded  with  honors;  and  he  no 
sooner  ascertained  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching than  he  hastened  to  the  death- 
chamber.  Da  Vinci  had  just  received  the 
last  consolations  of  religion  when  he  dis- 
covered the  presence  of  the  king,  and,  de- 
spite his  exhaustion,  he  endeavored  to  rise 
in  bis  bed,  in  order  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  favor  which  was  thus  shown  him ;  but 
the  effort  was  too  great,  and,  before  he  had 
uttered  more  than  a  few  sentences  express- 
ive of  bis  regret  that  he  had  not  used  his 
talents  more  profitably  for  religion,  he  was 
seized  with  a  paroxysm  which  rendered 
him  speechlei«s.  As  he  fell  back  upon  his 
pillow,  the  king  sprang  forward  and  raised 
his  head  upon  his  arm ;  and  thus,  upon  the 
lx)som  of  the  young  monarch,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  drew  his  last  breath.  The  good  ef- 
fects of  his  sojourn  at  the  French  court  did 
not,  however,  expire  with  him.  Although 
he  had  declined,  owing  to  his  advanced 
age,  to  undertake  any  new  work,  he  had 
given  public  lessons  and  lectures  which 
832 


had  awakened  an  emnlaUon  in  art  destined 
to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results ;  and 
the  three  famous  artists,  Censin,  Janet, 
and  Limoges,  were  alike  his  pupils. "  ' '  Le- 
onardo was  not  only  the  earliest  in  time 
of  the  four  great  boasts  of  modern  paint- 
ing, the  others  being  Correggio,  Kaphael, 
and  Titian,  but  an  accomplished  engineer, 
architect,  poet,  musician,  and  engraver. 
The  art  of  painting  in  chiaro-oscuro  is 
said  to  ow*e  its  perfection  to  him.  He  did 
not  study  the  antique,  but  evolved  his 
magical  grace  of  outline,  as  well  as  his 
marvelous  conception  of  character,  from 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  clear  depths  of 
his  o¥m  consciousness.  From  his  works 
Raphael  first  discovered  that  awakening 
of  his  own  innate  but  slumbering  pereep- 
tions  of  beauty,  which,  in  their  nnrestrain- 
ed  action,  elevated  him  to  the  empyrean 
art." 

Church  of  San  Vittcre  al  CorpOy  former- 
ly the  Basilica  Porziano.  The  interior 
magnificence  of  this  church  is  noted,  and 
all  the  decorations  are  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate description.  The  location  commen- 
orates  the  spot  where  the  patron  St.  Victor, 
who  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Maximil- 
ian,  suffered  mart^nrdom ;  he  was  behead* 
ed  A.D.  dU8.  In  this  church  are  some  fine 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  monuments. 

Besides  the  churches  already  mentiooed 
there  are  numerous  others  containing  ob- 
jects of  interest. 

Palazzo  del  Carte:  this  noble  stmcturs 
was  erected  by  the  French  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  Sforzi  palace.  It  was  one  of 
the  finest  palaces  in  Italy,  with  numerona 
spacious  apartments  decorated  with  ele- 
gant paintings,  and  some  of  the  itooma 
hung  with  Gobelin  tapestry.  But  little  of 
it  now  remains  except  the  chapel  of  Saa 
Gotardo,  the  steeple  of  which  is  a  singular 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  14th 
centur}',  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
in  Milan.  It  was  the  first  to  contain  a 
clock  which  struck  the  hours;  from  this 
circumstance  the  neighboring  street  was 
named  **DeU  Ore."  In  connection  with 
the  gilt  brass  angel  on  the  summit,  a  singu- 
lar story  may  he  related :  ^*  A  Iwmbardier 
in  1338  being  condemned  to  die,  offered  to 
heat  down  the  head  of  the  figure  atone  shot, 
and  l)eing  allowed  his  trial,  he  succeeded, 
and  his  skill  purchased  his  pardon."  The 
tomb  of  Giovanni  Maria  Visconti  wai  io 
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the  chapel  of  St.  Gothard,  near  the  altar, 
but  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  It  was 
while  he  was  proceeduig  to  church  on  the 
leth  of  May,  1412,  that  he  was  slain.  The 
faarbanras  cmelt}'  of  this  ^rrant  is  almost 
incredible,  his  favorite  amosement  being 
to  witness  his  blood>hoands  tear  into  pieces 
the  bodies  of  human  beings. 

The  Brtra  has  a  noble  collection  of 
paintings  by  most  all  the  artists  in  Italy, 
best  and  second  best,  also  many  engrav- 
ingB.  The  C^»ervaiory  belonging  to  the 
Biera  was  founded  in  1762,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Father  BoscoTich.  Many  fine 
iBstranents  are  provided  here,  and  the  ob- 
■amrtiona  published  annually  by  Carlinio, 
the  director.  In  the  entrance-hall  of  the 
FinaeoCeca  are  many  frescoes  of  different 
Lonbard  masters. 

PinacoUea, — Paintings. — Room  1st:  Ti- 
tian— St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert.  Rubens 
— the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Agostina  Garacd — ^Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery. Annibale  Caracci — the  Woman  of 
Siviaria  at  the  Well,  etc.  Hoom  2d :  Tm- 
t(H«tto— Holy  Cross,  with  many  Saints  and 
a  Piet4.  Paul  Veronese— St.  Gregory  and 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine, 
and  Adoration  of  tlM^agi,  also  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana.  li(^  3d:  Gentile  Belli- 
ni— St.  Mark  preaching  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  Gioranni  Sanzio,  father  to  Ra- 
pkaei'-^ti  fine  picture  of  the  Annunciation. 


Paul  Veronese  —  our  Savior  ip  the  house    many  paintings,  statues,  drawing  etc. 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee.    Giottb— theVir-.\  The   Teatro  della  Scala,—Th\B  is  the 


gin  and  Child  signed.  Booms  6^A  and  1th : 
Albani — Triumph  of  Love  over  Pluto. 
Goercino — Abraham  dismissing  Hagar, 
much  admired  by  Byron.  Andrea  Man- 
tegna — a  Dead  Savior  and  two  Marys. 
Bapiiael — ^Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  one  of 
his  earliest  and  most  interesting  works. 
Booms  9th  mid  9th :  Alessandro  Turchi— 
foil  length  Magdalene.  Bonila^io — Pre- 
sentstioa  of  the  Infant  Mosca  to  Pharaoh's 
Daughter.  Sassoferrato — ^the  Virgin  and 
loisnt  sleeping.  Booms  10th  and  lHh: 
Salvator  Rosa — the  Souls  in  Purgatory. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  a  Lamb.  Camillo  Procaccini  —  the 
KatiTity,  with  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 
Gandenxio  Ferrari — the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Gadiarine.  Booml2th:  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci— Head  of  our  Lord  in  red  and  black 
dudk.  The  Museo  Lapidario  contains  some 
ytry  aadent  and  interesting  sculptures. 


Among  them  is  the  statue  of  Napoleon  by 
Canova ;  equestrian  statue  of  Bemabo  Vis- 
conti ;  statue  of  Gaston  de  Foiz ;  monu- 
ment of  Lanino  Curzio,  the  poet. 

The  Biblioteca  AmbrosianOy  open  daily 
Arom  10  to  3,  except  Sunda3'8.  It  contains 
5600  MSS.  and  100,000  printed  volumes. 
This  institution  was  founded  by  Cardfnal 
Federigo  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  was  the  earliest  library  in  Europe  open 
to  the  public.  The  MSS.  are  of  the  high- 
est  importance,  many  of  which  have  been 
brought  from  suppressed  convents :  among 
them  is  a  note-book  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's ; 
lost  oration  of  Cicero;  translations  from 
Homer,  Josephus,  and  others ;  Livy  trans- 
lated into  English ;  a  volume  of  drawings 
by  Da  Vinci.  A  large  sum  of  money  was 
offered  for  these  works,  which  were  origi- 
nall}'  in  12  volumes,  by  the  King  of  En- 
land  ;  it  was,  however,  refbsed,  and  the  vol- 
umes were  presented  to  the  library  by 
Galeazzo  Areonote ;  11  of  them,  however, 
were  removed  to  Paris  at  the  time  the 
French  occupied  Lombardy.  There  is  also 
the  correspondence  between  Cardinal  Bem- 
bo  and  Lucretia  Borgia,  with  a  lock  of  her 
hair  attached. 

The  principal  room  is  adorned  with  a 
frieze  of  portraits  of  distinguished  individ- 
uals ;  it  also  contains  busts  of  Lord  Byron, 
Thorwaldsen,  etc. 

The  GaUery  and  Museum  possess  a  great 
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Opera-house  of  Milan,  and  is  the  finest  in 
the  world,  surpassing  even  that  of  San 
Carlo  at  Naples.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments are  very  fine:  it  has  six  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  will  accommodate  8600  specta- 
tors ;  most  of  the  boxes  are  private,  and 
have  small  rooms  attached.  The  stage  is 
150  feet  deep.  Length  of  the  building 
from  the  front  of  the  centre  box  to  the  cur- 
tain is  95  feet,  and  width  73  feet.  Milan 
has  eight  other  theatres,  two  of  which  are 
open  for  day  performances. 

Ospedale  Grande, — ^This  most  excellent 
and  well-regulated  institution  was  found- 
ed by  Francis  Sforza  in  the  15th  centu- 
ry. It  is  open  to  all  nations  and  religions. 
Medicines  are  distributed  gratis  to  the  poor 
upon  receipt  of  physicians*  prescriptions. 
The  building  has  been  kept  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  through  the  liberality  of  Fran- 
cis Sforza,  his  duchess  Bianca  Maria,  and 
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other  inhabitants.  It  will  accommodate 
2500  persons,  and  the  number  of  patients 
admitted  annually  is  22,000.  The  system 
is  very  perfect,  as  much  so  as  in  Paris. 
Sisters  of  Charity  attend  upon  the  sick; 
the  name,  disease,  and  physician's  direc- 
tions are  recorded  over  the  head  of  each 
patient.  The  building  is  kept  clean,  well 
ventilated,  and  free  from  any  thing  that 
is  disagreeable. 

Private  Palaces. — Some  of  these  are  very 
beautiful.  Among  them  are  the  Serbel- 
loni,  Vitti,  Marino,  and  Yisconti  palaces ; 
also  one  of  great  beauty,  the  Palazzo  Bel- 
gioioBO,  formerly  the  villa  of  Napoleon, 
afterward  of  Eugene  Beauharnais. 

The  Piazza  de  Afercanti  contains  some 
remains  of  old  Milan ;  the  large  square 
building  in  the  centre  was  the  Palazzo  ddl 
Roffione,  where  assembled,  in  earlier  times, 
the  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Milan,  and  where,  at  a  later  date,  the  ducal 
courts  of  justice  sat.  Other  buildings  of  in- 
terest surround  this  piazza ;  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  the  Loggia  degli  Ossi;  from  the 
balcony  in  front,  the  podesta  asked  the  as- 
sent of  the  citizens  to  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  sentences  of  criminals  were 
here  proclaimed.  The  coats  of  arms  of  the 
six  quarters  of  the  city,  and  of  the  Yiscontis- 
SfcHTzas,  decorate  the  front.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  piazza  is  located  the  ancient 
college.  By  the  side  of  the  Loggia  is  the 
ancient  Sculo  Palatina,  in  front  of  which 
are  statues  of  St.  Augustin  and  Ausonius. 
This  is  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and 
some  of  the  principal  streets  are  in  this  vi- 
cinity, containing  the  best  shops  in  Milan. 

Some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Milan 
are  the  government  and  judicial  palaces. 
City  Hall,  Mint,  Custom-house,  Treasury, 
etc.  It  also  has  four  asylums,  several 
hospitals,  two  work-houses,  a  government 
loan  bank,  two  lyceums,  a  high  female 
school,  six  gymnasiums,  deaf  and  dumb 
school,  colleges  of  medicine,  a  military  geo- 
graphical institute,  many  primary  schools, 
and  various  societies  of  literature,  agricul- 
ture, etc. 

The  manofiictares  are  silks,  velvets, 
laces,  carpets,  goldsmiths*  wares,  hats, 
leather,  earthenwares,  etc. ;  an  extensive 
commerce  in  Parmesan  cheese  and  rice; 
and,  next  to  Venice,  it  is  the  largest  book- 
mart  in  Italy.  It  has  also  a  large  tobac- 
co manufactory.  The  living  is  quite  rea- 
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sonable,  and  afibrds  great  facilities  fbr 
study  and  amusement  The  society  is 
good. 

From  Milan  a  very  pleasant  excorsioa 
can  be  made  to  Lobe  Como.  Bailroad  to 
the  town,  distance  28  m.  Fare,  5  f .  20  c 
H6Ul  Angela.  Population  21,000.  Como 
was  formerly  a  town  of  some  importances 
It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  defended  by 
double  walls.  It  has  four  gates,  one  of 
which,  leading  to  Milan,  is  a  grand  speci- 
men of  architecture.  It  is  quite  celebntHl 
for  its  industxy  and  trade.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  an  extensive  manufiactariii|^ 
place,  the  number  of  looms  exceeding  tlioee 
of  L3''ons.  The  scenery  around  Como  is 
perfectly  fascinating,  so  mnch  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  study,  the  desire  being  so 
great  to  look  out  constantlj'  upon  its  pic- 
turesque loveliness.  The  public  buildii^ 
are  quite  numerous ;  there  are  12  church- 
es, a  lyceum  erected  by  the  French,  a  li- 
brary of  15,000  volumes,  two  female  semi- 
naries, an  ecclesiastical  college,  a  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  cabinet  of  natonJ  birtoiy, 
botanic  garden,  etc.  A  handsome  casino 
has  been  added  within  a  few  years.  Its 
manufactures  are  silks,  woolen  cloths,  cot- 
ton yarn,  and  soap.  ^The  fine  climate  of 
Como  entices  many  ^(Mtors.  Near  the  ci^ 
is  the  Villa  d'Este,  now  a  hotel,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of  En^nd. 

The  Duomo  is  an  imposing  bnQding,  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  of  various  styles 
of  architecture.  It  contaiiu  some  good 
paintings,  and  many  of  the  chapels  and  al- 
tars are  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  front 
of  this  cathedral  is  a  statue  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place, 
and  so  finequently  wrote  fh>m  the  borders 
of  the  lake.  The  sculpturing  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  Duomo,  representing  the  Flight 
into  Egypt  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
are  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  Lake  of  Como,  so  beantifolly  de- 
scribed by  Rogers,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  hills,  surrounded  by  ancient  and  pictur- 
esque ruins.  The  views  from  every  por- 
tion of  this  lovely  sheet  of  water  constant- 
ly charm  the  eye.  Its  borders  are  covered 
with  villas,  belonging  to  people  of  wealth, 
and  artists.  Bnlwer  has  made  the  namo 
of  Lake  Como  familiar  to  every  one  bj*  his 
elaborate  description  of  it  in  the  play  of 
the  Lady  of  Lyons.  The  Count  describes  to 
Pauline  his  palace  in  most  elaborate  Iin- 
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t^oj.^e :  "A  deep  vale,  sfaut  ont  by  Alpine 
hills  from  the  rude  world,  near  a  clear  lake 
marginod  by  fruits  of  gold  and  whispering 
myrtles:  classing  softest  skies,  cloudless, 
save  with  rare  and  roseate  shadows ;" 
there,  '*A  palace  lifting  to  eternal  heaven 
its  marbled  walls  from  out  a  glossy  bower 
of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birds."  So 
we  might  follow  up  the  description ;  but 
Nature  will  prove  more  lovely  and  attract- 
ive, and  thoee  who  visit  this  charming  spot 
will  undoubtedly  be  impressed  with  all  the 
beauties  of  scenery  which  have  inspired  so 
many  authors.     See  StoUzerland. 

We  would  advise  the  traveler  now  to 
proceed  to  Florence  by  rail  via  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Bologna,  and  return  from 
Naples  by  sea  to  Clenoa.  The  rail  to  Bfv 
logna  has  recently  been  finished  through  to 
FlMenoe.  In  this  manner  he  will  be  able 
to  see  the  capitals  of  the  former  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  and  the  ancient  city 
of  Bologna,  and  pass  through  a  very  inter- 
esting country,  formerly  but  little  traveled 
by  Americans  before  the  opening  of  the 
rsilroad. 

From  Milan  to  Parma.  Fare,  17  76  fr. ; 
tune,  3^  hours. 

If  not  pressed  for  time,  stop  a  day  at 
liacenza,  in  former  times  a  very  fine  city, 
situated  near  the  Biver  Po.  Principal 
hotel  Cnee  Bianco. 

Piacatea  was  founded  by  the  Bomans 
200  years  before  Christ.  It  was  complete- 
ly sacked  by  the  Carthaginians  during  the 
second  Punic  War,  and,  after  numerous 
other  sieges  and  conflicts,  it  finaUy  passed 
during  tiie  Middle  Ages  to  the  house  of 
Famese.  Sforza  at  one  time  reduced  its 
citizens  to  slavery,  and  sold  10,000  of  them 
into  bondage. 

The  Piazza  de  CavalU  is  the  principal 
place  in  the  town :  it  is  finely  paved  with 
granite.  On  one  side  is  situated  the  Po- 
lazsa  dd  Camime,  in  flront  of  which  notice 
the  equestrian  statues  of  the  Dukes  Alex- 
ander and  Banuccio  Famese,  executed  by 
Hocchi,  a  pupil  of  John  of  Bologna.  Alex- 
ander was  the  same  duke  who  commanded 
the  armies  of  PhQip  II.  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  took  Antwerp  in  1585. 

The  DuomOf  which  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Contrada  drilla,  is  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  Piacenza.  It  contains 
aome  fine  firescoes  by  Caiacci.    The  other 
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churches  are  Santa  Maria  di  Campagnoy  by 
Bramante.  Although  in  a  very  damaged 
state,  the  beautiful  frescoes  of  Pordenone 
are  still  conspicuous. 

The  church  of  San  Sitto  Is  the  richest  in 
the  town :  it  contains  several  fine  paint- 
ings. It  was  for  this  church  that  Raphael 
painted  his  celebrated  Madonna  San  Sisto, 
now  the  principal  gem  in  the  gallery  at 
Dresden.  It  was  sold  in  1753  to  the  King 
of  Poland  for  ^0,000.  Notice  the  monu- 
ment to  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of 
Charles  Y.,  wife  of  Octavius  Famese,  duke 
of  Parma. 

Frum  Piacenza  to  Parma,    Time,  1^  hrs. 

Parma  is  finely  situated  on  the  River 
Parma,  a  branch  of  the  Po :  it  contains 
41,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel  Al- 
bargo  deUa  Poata,  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Italy.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  123  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  who  made  a  colony  of  it  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Parma. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Guelphs  during 
the  Middle  Ages ;  was  besieged  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  in  1245.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  the  scene  of  violent  intestine 
wars  between  the  Yisconti,  the  Delia  Scala, 
and  the  Terzi.  From  1545  to  1731  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Famese,  at  which  time  it  became  united  to 
Spain,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma.  From  1815  to  1847  it  was  ruled  by 
Maria  Louisa,  empress  of  France,  and  wife 
to  Napoleon  I.  Since  1859  Parma  has 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  duchy ;  that 
and  the  duchy  of  Modena,  as  well  as  Tus- 
cany, have  been  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  is  the 
Ducal  Palace,  which  contains  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Picture-gallery,  Library,  Mu- 
seum, Archives,  and  Famese  theatre.  The 
palace  contains  some  fine  pictures  by  Da- 
vid— ^the  Toilette,  and  a  splendid  portrait 
of  Maria  Louisa.  The  Picture-gallery  con- 
tains four  of  Correggio*s  masterpieces. 
The  principal  is  his  St.  Jerome-^he  Ma- 
donna with  the  infiint  Savior,  St.  Made- 
leine, and  St.  Jerome :  it  is  known  in  Italy 
under  the  name  of//  (7tomo,  "The  Day,** 
in  contrast  to  his  masterpiece  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Dresden,  which  is  "  The  Night." 
The  entire  chamber  is  devoted  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  work,  which  is  mostly  called 
I%B  Madotma  di  J9.  Girokono.    His  others 
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are  the  Mndfmna  d^lla  Scodella^  or  the  ' 
Flight  into  E^ypt,  Descent  from  the  Crota^ 
Bearing  the  CrogSy  and  his  Madmna  deUa 
Scala,  a  fresco  removed  entire  from  the 
church  of  St.  Michael :  this  last  is  in  the 
library.  The  gallery  contains  many  other 
valuable  paintings  by  Caracci,  F.  Francia, 
and  Van  dyke.  In  the  Sculpture-gallery 
there  are  several  valuable  antiques  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Velleia.  Among  the  mod- 
ern works  notice  a  bust  of  Maria  Louisa  by 
Canova.  The  Library  of  the  Academy  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe :  it  contains 
140,000  volumes,  100,000  engravings,  and 
12,000  pieces  of  music.  It  also  contains 
some  most  valuable  relics,  snch  as  a  manu- 
script of  Petrarch,  which  belonged  to  Fran- 
cis I. ;  a  Hebrew  Psalm-book,  with  notes 
by  Martin  Luther;  a  copy  of  the  Koran, 
found  in  1683  by  the  Emt)eror  Leopold  I.  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Kara  Mus- 
taphin  after  the  siege  of  Vienna ;  a  letter 
of  Dante,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Famete  Theatre  is  also  a  most  in- 
teresting object  attached  to  the  palace :  it 
is  now  in  ruins  as  far  as  the  boxes  and 
decorations  go,  havuig  been  built  nearly 
250  years  ago.  It  was  capable  of  holding 
8000  people.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
fluperb  spectacles  produced  in  Italy  for 
over  100  years.  It  was  erected  by  Ranuco 
Famese  I.  in  1618,  and  took  ten  yeai*s  to 
build.  It  is  over  1000  feet  long  and  100 
wide :  the  Corinthian  columns  which  dec- 
orate the  proscenium  boxes  are  65  feet 
high.  The  architect  of  this  superb  struc- 
ture was  Aleotti. 

In  the  MuMum  there  are  now  20,000 
medals  found  in  the  ruins  of  Velleia. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Dnomo,  is  the  princi- 
pal religious  edifice  of  Parma;  it  is  very 
ancient,  having  been  commenced  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  century.  It  is  princi- 
pally visited  by  strangers  on  account  of  the 
fVescoes  of  the  cupola,  which  were  executed 
by  Correggio,  and  were  the  last  works  of 
this  celebrated  artist,  done  between  the 
years  1522  and  1530.  Notice  in  the  chapel 
of  St  Agatha  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Petrarch,  who  was  archdeacon 
of  this  church.  The  third  chapel  on  the 
right  contains  a  fine  bas-relief  representing 
a  Descent  ftom  the  Cross.  The  Cathedral 
should  be  visited  as  near  noon  as  possible 
to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  light. 

The  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelitla  b 
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a  small  church,  but  in  remarkable  fine 
taste.  The  cupola  was  painted  by  Cor- 
reggio, as  well  as  numerous  other  f^^escoes 
therein.  Attached  to  the  chapel  is  a  con- 
vent belonging  to  the  Benedictine  order. 
It  was  from  this  church  that  the  celebra- 
ted fiasco,  the  *'  Coronation  of  the  Virgin," 
by  Correggio,  which  is  in  the  Library,  was 
taken.  The  convent  has  been  the  refuge 
of  numerous  illustrious  persons,  among  oth- 
ers Charles  Emanuel  of  Sardinia,  the  Popes 
Pius  VI.  and  VII.  Notice  in  the  church, 
over  a  small  door  in  the  left  transept,  a 
painting  of  St.  John  by  Correggio. 

The  Madonna  della  SteccaUa,  built  in  the 
16th  century,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  is  finely  frescoed  by  Parmeggi- 
anino  and  Anselmi.  Notice  Moses  break- 
ing the  Tables  of  the  Law  and  the  Adam 
and  Eve,  also  the  monuments  of  Kossi  and 
Sforcc.  In  the  crypt  the  tomb  of  Alexan- 
der Famese  may  be  seen. 

Attached  to  the  church  of  San  Lodovioo, 
a  building  of  little  merit,  formerly  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Paul,  is  the  Camera  di  San  Paolo, 
which  was  formerly  the  parlor  of  the  ab- 
bess. It  was  decorated  in  beautiful  fres- 
coes by  Correggio,  by  order  of  the  abbess, 
in  1519,  for  which  my  lady  has  received  no 
small  censure  by  different  writers,  one  of 
whom  says  that  these  nude  mythological 
figures  pertain  more  to  the  house  of  a  for- 
mer citizen  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeia 
than  to  the  parlor  of  an  abbess.  The  ceil- 
ing is  decorated  with  emblems  of  the  chase, 
Gupids,  the  Graces,  Fortune,  Adonis,  Di- 
ana, etc.  The  room  should  be  visited  as 
near  noon  as  possible :  remain  in  it  some 
little  while  to  allow  your  eyes  time  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  gloom. 

Visit  the  Palazza  del  Giordano^  or  Gar- 
den of  the  Palace,  founded  by  Octavius  Fan- 
nese.  At  the  foot  of  the  terrace  is  the  plain 
where  De  Coigny  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Austrians  in  1733. 

The  principal  promenade  is  the  Stra- 
done^  a  large  boulevard  between  the  cita^ 
del  and  the  botanical  garden,  which,  dur- 
ing fine  weather,  is  the  rendezvous  of  prom- 
enaders  and  elegant  equipages. 

From  Parma  to  Afodena.  Time,  1^ hours. 
(Don*t  depend  too  much  on  official  railway 
guides  in  regard  to  the  starting  of  trains 
from  this  point.  The  time  is  frequently 
changed.) 

Modena,  former  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
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Modena,  but  at  present,  with  the  other 
duchies,  embodied  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Principal  hotel  Albergo  Beak,  The  town 
is  sitaated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  the 
Panaro  and  Secchia,  and  contains  82,000 
inhabitanta.  Unless  one  has  considerable 
time  to  spare,  the  sights  of  Modena  will 
hardly  compensate  his  stopping  here.  The 
principal  building  is  the  Ducal  Paiace, 
which  is  quite  extensive,  and  out  .of  pro- 
portion to  the  former  size  of  the  state. 
Tlie  apartments  are  large  and  magnificent, 
and  formerly  contained  many  fine  works 
of  art.  It  has,  however,  recently  been 
converted  into  a  military  school,  and  its 
fine  collection  of  pictures  removed  to  Tu- 
rin. The  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  numerous  precious  manuscripts,  among 
others  one  of  Dante,  with  his  miniature. 
The  CaOedrcU  dates  back  to  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  architect  was  Yillafranca.  It 
was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the 
Countess  Matlulde,  and  contains  numerous 
paintings. 

The  Campanile^  or  Ghirlandii^ii  was 
erected  in  the  13th  century :  it  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  Northern  Italy,  measuring 
845  feet.  It  received  its  name  on  account 
of  the  garland  of  flowers  in  bronze  on  the 
summit  of  the  weathercock.  It  is  slightly 
faiclined  firom  the  perpendicular,  leaning 
toward  the  choir  of  the  cathedraL  The 
former  ducal  garden  forms  the  principal 
promenade  for  the  citizens. 

The  Ligfidary  Mmeum  contains  numer- 
ous Egyptian  and  other  relics,  consisting 
of  sarcophagi,  ancient  inscriptions,  etc. 

From  Modena  to  Bologna.  Time,  1  hour 
(bynul). 

Bologna,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Italy,  is  finely  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  lietween  the  riv- 
ers Reno,  Aposa,  and  Savena :  it  contains 
80,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel  (and 
very  good),  San  Marco.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Etruscans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Pelalna.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
190  years  before  Christ :  it  was  declared  a 
free  city  by  Charlemagne,  and  became  rich 
and  powerful  by  its  commerce;  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  sanguinaiy  intestine 
quarrels  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines.  In  conjunction  with  the  Pope,  it 
took  the  part  of  the  Guelphs  against  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  \  took  his  son.  King 
Eazio,  prisoner  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Fos- 


sata,  and  kept  him  in  custody  until  his 
dealh  twenty-two  years  after.  Is  was  the 
scene  of  the  Interview  between  Pope  Leo 
X.  and  Francis  II.  of  France  in  1515,  and 
between  Clement  VII.  and  Charles  Y.  in 
1530  and  1582.  In  1547  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Trent  assembled  here.  In  1796 
it  was  incorporated  by  France  in  the  Cis- 
alpine republic,  and  in  1815  was  attached 
to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  in  1859  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Bologna  has  borne  a  most  conspicuous 
part  in  the  world  of  arts  and  letters.  Its 
school  of  painters  numbers  such  artists 
as  the  two  Caraccis,  Domenichino,  whom 
Poussin  regarded  as  the  greatest  painter 
after  Raphael ;  Guide  Ren6,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  painters  of  Italy ;  Guercina,  Al- 
bana,  and  Lanfranca ;  with  such  later  stars 
as  Pasinelli,  who  sought  to  unite  the  beau- 
tiAil  designs  of  Raphael  with  the  brilliant 
coloring  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  Carlo  Cig- 
nani,  who  sought  to  associate  the  grace  of 
Correggio  with  the  science  of  Annibale 
Caracci.  In  1119  Bologna  founded  her 
Unherntg,  the  most  ancient  and  celebra» 
ted  in  the  world.  As  early  as  1216  its  pu- 
pils amounted  to  10,000.  Imerius,  who 
here  taught  jurisprudence,  was  renowned 
throughout  the  world.  Medicine,  theolo- 
gy, and  philosophy  were  also  taught.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  doctors  were  females. 
Among  those  were  Madame  Manzolina, 
Laura  Bassi,  Clotilde  Tambroni  (u  Greek), 
and  Novella  d' Andrea  :  this  last  was  so 
beautiful  that  she  was  obliged  to  hide  her- 
self behind  a  curtain  during  her  lectures, 
that  she  might  not  distract  the  attention 
of  her  pupils  by  her  beauty.  It  was  at 
Bologna  that  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
figure  was  first  taught,  and  here,  in  1789, 
galvanism  was  first  discovered  by  Joseph 
Galvani. 

The  outside  view  of  Bologna  is  very 
fine :  its  numerous  churches  (130  in  num- 
ber), convents  (20),  and  palaces,  its  pecul- 
iar towers  and  high  arcades,  give  it  a  very 
singular  and  interesting  appearance. 

The  principal  l)uilding  is  the  Church  of 
St  Petronius^  which  is  the  finest  in  the  city. 
It  was  commenced  in  1390,  and  is  built  in 
the  Tuscan-Gothic  style.  Had  it  been 
built  according  to  the  original  plans  of  Vi- 
cenzi  it  would  have  been  the  longest  in  the 
vtorld,  viz.,  644  feet  (see  the  plans  and  mod- 
els in  the  sacristy).   As  it  now  is,  it  is  onljr 
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880  feet  long  and  166  wide.  It  is  rar- 
rounded  by  chapels,  which  are  the  most 
remarkable  ]»rt  of  the  building ;  most  of 
them  were  roagnifioentlj  frescoed,  bat  are 
now  much  faded.  Notice  in  one  of  the 
chapels  on  the  left  as  you  enter  (Bacciochi) 
the  monuments  of  Elisa  Bonaparte,  her 
husband,  and  four  children :  they  are  the 
work  of  the  two  Franxoni,  and  are  of  the 
purest  white  marble.  The  altar-piece  is 
by  Costa — a  Kadonna  on  the  Throne  sur- 
rounded by  saints.  Notice  some  very  cu- 
rious frescoes  in  the  second  chapel  on  the 
light.  On  the  floor  of  the  church  may  be 
seen  the  meridional  line  traced  by  the  as- 
tronomer Cassini  in  1653.  On  the  24th 
day  of  February,  1530,  Pope  Clement  YII. 
crowned  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  under  the 
canopy  of  the  choir.  This  was  the  last 
German  emperor  crowned  in  Italy.  No- 
tice, while  examining  the  models  of  the 
church,  the  bas-relie&  by  Proporzia  di  Ros- 
si. This  beautiful  and  most  remarkable 
young  woman,  who  was  equally  proficient 
as  an  engraver,  sculptor,  musician,  and 
painter,  was  celebrated  for  her  attachment 
to  a  young  man  named  Malvasia,  who  for 
a  long  time  was  indifferent  to  her  lore  (al- 
though in  the  end  he  did  succumb).  In 
her  representation  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's 
wife,  she  carved  her  own  portrait  to  repre- 
sent the  latter  and  her  lover  that  of  Jo- 
seph. 

The  second  chapel  on  the  left  as  you  en- 
ter contains  a  golden  safe  let  into  the  wall 
over  the  altar :  it  contains  the  head  of  St. 
Petronius,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city. 

Next  in  importance  to  St.  Petronius  is 
the  Chnrck  of  St.  DonMco,  founded  by  tlut 
saint  in  the  12th.  century.  St.  Dominico 
was  bom  in  Castile,  Spain,  in  1170,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  celebrated  order 
of  monks  called  the  Dominicans :  he  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  the  convent  attached  to 
this  church.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Domin- 
ico is  his  tomb,  surmounted  with  a  cupola, 
and  decorated  with  bas-relie&,  represent- 
ing scenes  in  the  life  of  that  saint,  by  Pia- 
sano.  A  small  kneeling  angel  in  white 
marble,  to  the  left  of  the  altar,  is  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  This  tomb  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  13th  century. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  Chapd  of  the  Ro- 

tcoTfj  which  is  ornamented  with  frescoes 

by  Guide  and  Caracci.     Notice  on  the  left 

St.  Dominico  burning  the  Books  of  the 
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Heretics.  In  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  of 
Guide  Ren6.  The  ceiling  of  the  dome  over 
the  high  altar  was  frescoed  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Notice  in  the  left  transept  the 
preserved  body  of  Serophini  Coppone,  who 
died  400  years  ago :  without  the  swathing 
of  the  Egyptian  mummies,  it  has  been  kept 
in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation. 

San  Giaootno  Maggkrt^  situated  in  the 
street  San  Donato,  near  the  tower  of  Asi- 
nelle,  was  founded  in  1267,  and  restored  in 
1862.  The  pictures  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent chapels  are  very  fine.  The  Madon> 
na  in  the  chapel  of  the  Bentlvola  famOy  ie 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Francis  Fran- 
cia. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Pietro^  com- 
menced in  1605,  contains  but  a  single  nave. 
The  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  over  the 
high  altar,  is  the  last  work  of  Louis  Ca- 
raccL 

Visit  the  Campo  Santo,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sights  in  Bologna. 

Academia  detta  Beila  Arti,  containing 
one  o%the  finest  picture-galleries  in  It- 
jaly,  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  gallery  of 
paintings,  it  contains  the  Arsenal,  where 
quantities  of  arms  taken  from  different 
nations  are  stored  The  gallery  can  be 
visited  every  day.  It  comprises  ei^t 
saloons.  The  principal  gems  in  this  col- 
lection are  BaphaePs  St.  Cecilia  m  £eira- 
sieSf  one  of  his  masterpieces.  It  was 
moved  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  I.,  but 
turned  in  1815.  The  Death  of  St.  Ptter,  by 
Domenichino ;  Sanuon  dettropng  the  JPid- 
liftines,  by  Guide.  The  Madonna  della 
Piet^  by  the  same  artist.  The  Baptism  of 
Christ,  by  Albana :  it  was  from  this  picture 
that  Domenichino  took  his  ideas  tot  his 
masterpiece  at  Rome.  The  Mariydom  of 
St.  Affne»,  by  Domenichino^  for  a  long  time 
the  principal  object  of  attraction  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  i/oa- 
sacre  of  the  Ifunocentiy  by  Guide.  The  Ma- 
donna, toith  St.  Augustine  and  other  mmttfj 
by  Francia.  The  Apparition  of  the  Savior 
to  Mary  Magdalen  under  the  figure  of  a 
gardener,  by  Calvart 

A  fee  of  one  franc  is  expected  by  the 
custodian. 

•  In  the  Ren-de-Chanmie  may  be  seen  the 
pictures  of  the  living  artists  of  Bologna. 
The  studio  of  Baruzz!,  one  of  Italy's  bast 
sculptors,  should  be  visited :  he  was  a  pn- 
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pQ  of  CanoTa'6,  and  his  Yennses  are  Justly 
celebrated. 

The  Unwertkyaxkd  Muteam  qfAntiquitiea 
gbould  also  be  TJsited :  the  last-named  con- 
tains a  libraiy  of  200,000  volumes.  The 
gnat  savaUf  Joseph  Mezzofanti,  "who  was 
born  at  Bologna  m  1776,  was  formerly  li- 
brarian here.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  bj 
Pope  Gregory  XV I.  At  the  age  of  86  he 
spoke  fluently  18  languages,  and  at  his 
death  42.  There  is  also  a  public  library, 
open  from  10  until  2. 

The  distance.from  Bologna  to  Florence 
tfia  Pistoia  is  open  by  rail  the  whole  dis- 
tance. 


Pitioia,  finely  situated  a  mile  distant 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ombrone,  a 
branch  of  the  Amo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  and  contains  a  population  of 
12,000.  Principal  hotels  //  Giobo  and  Stella 
d'Oro,  Pistoia  gave  both  during  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  two  powerful  factions 
the  ''Blacks'*  and  "Whites^'  originally 
the  same  family,  which  for  a  long  time  des- 
olated the  country.  Some  of  the  members 
of  this  family,  which  was  closely  connect- 
ed, were  playing  cards  in  a  tavern,  when 
one  of  tiiem  grossly  insulted  and  wounded 
another,  who,  in  turn,  laid  in  ambuscade  for 
the  brother  of  the  insulter,  Judge  Vanni, 
whom  he  severely  wounded;  but  the  fa- 
ther of  the  young  man,  knowing  the  cus- 
toms of  the  times,  and  wishing  to  appease 
the  fiamUy  of  Yanni,  sent  his  son  to  the 
judge,  but,  instead  of  being  disarmed  by 
tilts  submission,  they  cut  off  the  hand  of 
the  yonng  man,  and  in  this  state  returned 
it  to  his  father,  whose  thirst  for  vengeance 
was  entered  into  by  every  member  of  hb 
immediate  family. 

Pistcna  is  a  commercial  town,  with  nu- 
merous manufactories  of  cloths,  arms,  and 
organs.  Pistols  were  originally  manufac- 
tured in  this  town,  hence  the  name.  There 
are  several  fine  churches  in  Pistoia  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  has-reliefs  of  the  Ca- 
thedral deserve  particular  notice :  some  of 
•  them  are  by  the  famous  Andrea  della  Rob- 
bia.  Notice  particularly  the  monument 
of  the  poet  Cino.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the 
church  of  St.  Andrea,  by  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
are  well  worth  particular  notice. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  delT  Umilta 
is  the  finest  church  in  the  city :  it  is  of  oc- 


tagon form  and  in  the  Corinthian  order. 
It  was  constructed  by  Yitoni,  a  pupil  of 
Bramante,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16t1i 
century.  It  contains  several  fine  paint- 
ings. 

The  palace  of  Prince  Roepigliosi  con- 
tains some  very  fine  pictures. 

To  Florence  the  distance  by  rail  is  one 
hour. 

[In  one  hour  IVom  Milan  we  pass  through 
the  battle-field  of  Magenta,  and  soon  arrive 
at  the  ancient  town  of  Novara,  Hotels, 
Alhergo  de  tre  Ri,  Alberto  d* Italia,  Pop- 
ulation 29,000.  Novara  is  situated  upon 
rising  ground  above  the  plain  of  Terdop^ 
pia,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  forti- 
fications which  had  witnessed  many  an 
attack,  but  they  have  now  mostly  passed 
away.  Monte  Rosa  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage firoin  this  point ;  the  plain  around 
is  highly  cultivated,  but,  owing  to  the 
marshy  soil,  the  neighborhood  is  unheal- 
thy. 

It  was  to  the  south  of  this  town,  almost 
in  its  suburbs,  that  occurred  on  the  2dd 
of  March,  1849,  the  sanguinary  action  be- 
tween the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  lat. 
ter,  and  the  abdication  of  the  brave  and 
chivalrous  Carlo  Alberto.  That  unfortu- 
nate sovereign,  pressed  by  the  democratic 
party  at  Tnrin,  denounced  the  armistice 
into  which  he  had  entered  in  August  of 
the  preceding  year,  after  his  unsuccessful 
campaign  of  Adige  and  the  Mincio,  and 
prepared  to  invade  the  Austrian  territorj'- 
by  crossing  the  Ticino  on  the  21st  of  March . 
On  the  same  day  the  veteran  Radetsky  in- 
vaded the  Piedmontese  territory  Yry  cross- 
ing the  same  rirer  at  Pavia  with  a  well- 
equipped  army  of  60,000  men  in  four  di- 
visions. Without  losing  a  moment,  his 
advanced  guard  was  put  into  motion  in 
the  direction  of  the  head-quarters  of  tho 
Piedmontese  army,  then  lying  between 
Novara  and  Trecate.  After  a  hard-fonght 
action  at  Mortara  on  the  21st,  in  which 
the  Piedmontese  were  worsted,  the  Austri- 
ans advanced  upon  Novara,  where  both 
armies  were  engaged  on  the  28d-— the  Aus- 
trians under  Radetsky,  the  I^edmontese 
commanded  by  the  Polish  general  Cher- 
"worowski,  under  the  king  in  person.  The 
site  of  the  battle  is  a  little  south  of  tho 
town,  in  the  space  separating  the  Agogna 
and  Terdoppia  streams.    The  heat  of  tho 
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el  of  La  Bioooca,  about  one  mile  eootli  at 
Noraia*  on  tbe  raed  to  Mortaim.     Tbe 
PSedmooteee  pafonned  pvodi^ee  of  Telor, 
led  on  bj  Carlo  Alberto  and  hia  aona,  the  i 
Dokea  of  Savor  (the  preaevt  king)  and ' 
Genoa.     The  conflict  laaled  during  the 
whole  day,  and  at  ita  cloae  the  Piedmont-  I 
cie  Rtired  through  the  town,  committing 
■OOM  acta  of  pillage  and  diaorder.    On  the 
26th  of  March  an  armistice  waa  ogned,  in 
whidi  Radetakj  showed  much  generoeitj  I 
tm  a  rictor,  the  whole  campaign,  from  the 
cnfaing  of  the  Po  at  PiaTia,  having  only 
lasted  fire  days. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Novaim  are 
the  Cathedral,  the  Dominican  chorchf  the 
church  of  St  Gandenxio,  etc 

The  Duomo  is  a  fine  edifice,  although 
both  exterior  and  interim  have  been  great- 
ly damaged.  Tbe  high  altar  is  a  splendid 
|Mece  id  workmanship.  The  pavement, 
composed  d  black  and  white  mosaic,  was 
laid  in  the  Roman  manner  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  figures  of  birds  in  the  me- 
dallion represent  their  sabjecU  in  an  inter- 
esting manner,  as  follows :  the  Pelican, 
emblematical  of  the  love  of  our  Savior ;  the 
Phoenix,  c^  the  resurrecticn ;  the  Stork,  of 
filial  piety,  etc.  There  are  many  other 
relics  in  this  Duomo  which  will  interest 
the  traveler.  Church  ci  San  Pietro  ail  Ro- 
tario  is  celebrated  for  being  tbe  spot  where 
tbe  sentence  was  passed  upon  Frati  Dol- 
cino  in  1307.  He  and  Margaret,  the  beau- 
tiful nun,  whom  he  abducted  fhmi  her  con- 
vent, were  burned  alive  March  28d,  1307. 
The  BagUica  o/Stm  Gaudfmio  was  erected 
to  commemorate  the  name  of  the  patron 
saint  and  first  bbhop  of  Novara.  One  of 
the  chapels  contains  a  superior  work  of 
Gandenzio  Ferrari,  conristing  of  six  apart- 
ments. The  subject  is  the  Nativity,  with 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  saints  with  at- 
tending angel.  A  lofty  bell-tower  is  at- 
tached to  this  church,  which  is  visible  for 
a  long  distance,  and  forms  quite  an  attract- 
ive aild  connpicuous  object. 

Novara  has  a  number  of  public  build- 
ings, many  convents,  several  hospitals  and 
colleges,  a  theatre,  and  a  government  hank. 
Tbe  manuihctures  are  chiefly  silk,  linen 
fabrics,  and  leather. 

If  travelers  intend  returning  from  Italy 
via  Ml  Cenis,  they  had  better  proceed  di- 
rect to  Genoa  via  Alexandria.    If  there  be 
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any  donbta  abonft  retnrBmg  that  wi^,  thqr 
had  better  proceed  finm  Novara  to  Turin, 
and,  after  visiting  the  late  capital  of  Vie- 
tor  Emanuel,  pwwjeed  direct  to  Genoa. 

From  Novara  to  Aiexamtk^iOy  'ItiftaaiT  41 
ndlea;  fiu«,6f.60c  Hotel,  iiOaryo  Ab»- 
po.  Alexandiia  has  a  population  of  M,00(^ 
and  is  the  most  remarkable  moomneat  d 
the  LombanI  I^Bagne,  aitaated  between  the 
Tanaio  and  Bormida.  By  the  aovereigna 
of  the  boose  of  Savoy  it  has  been  strong- 
ly fortified.  The  most  prominent  and  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  dty  is  the  cttsdel, 
bnUt  In  1728.  In  the  centre  of  the  for- 
tress,  which  is  immensely  large,  b  a  par- 
ish diurch,  extensive  armories,  and  bar- 
racks. The  /)iKMio.— Principal  work  of 
art  in  thu  building  is  the  colossal  statue 
of  St.  Joseph  of  ParodL  Of  the  palaces, 
the  finest  spedmen  is  the  Paiamo  GUlmo, 
faoilt  by  Count  Alfieri,  now  belonging  to 
the  king. 

There  are  but  tew  attractions  in  Alex- 
andria. In  April  and  October  two  large 
business  lain  are  held  here,  and  goods  are 
arranged  and  mAd  in  a  kind  of  baaar  erect- 
ed for  tliis  purpose.  It  is  both  exfMUriTe 
and  inconvenient  to  stop  in  the  dty  whUe 
these  fidiB  are  going  on.  Alexandria  waa 
founded  in  the  12th  century.  It  has  al- 
ways been  considered  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Italy  on  the  side  of  France.  The  prin- 
dpal  manufactures  are  silk,  cloth,  and  lin- 
en. Churches  are  numerous;  there  are 
also  hospitals,  a  town  house,  gymnasium, 
theatre,  public  library,  etc 

Tbe  battle-field  of  Manmgo  lies  a  little 
east  of  the  town.  This  was  one  of  Napo- 
leon's hardest-fought  battles.  Abbott,  in 
bis  Life  of  Napoleon,  describes  this  acticHi : 

*  *  Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  June,  Melaa,  the  Austrian  general, 
having  accumulated  40,000  men,  including 
7000  cavalry  and  200  pieces  of  cannon,  made 
an  impetuous  assault  upon  die  French,  but 
20,000  in  number,  drawn  up  upon  tbe  plain 
of  Marengo.  Desaix,  with  a  reserve  of 
0000  men,  was  at  such  a  distance,  nearly 
80  miles  flrom  Marengo,  that  he  could  not 
posnbly  be  recalled  before  the  close  of 
the  day.  The  danger  was  frightful  that 
the  French  would  be  entirely  cut  to  plecca 
before  any  succor  could  arrive.  But  the 
quick  ear  of  Desaix  caught  the  sound  of 
the  heavy  cannonade  as  it  came  boomin'? 
over  the  plain  like  distant  thunder.     Ho 
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fpnng  from  his  conch  and  listened.  The 
heavy  and  aninteimptod  roar  proclaimed 
a  pitched  battle,  and  he  was  alarmed  for 
bis  beloved  chief.  Immediately  he  ronsed 
his  tfoopfl,  and  they  started  upon  the  rash 
to  Booeor  their  comrades.  Napoleon  dis- 
pstehed  conrier  after  courier  to  huny  the 
division  along,  while  his  troops  stood  firm 
tbroogh  terrific  boors  as  their  ranks  were 
plowed  by  the  murderous  discliarges  of 
their  foes.  At  last  the  destruction  was  too 
awfol  for  mortal  man  to  endure.  Many 
divisions  of  the  army  broke  and  fled,  cry- 
hig,  *AUis  lost:  tave  hinuel/toko  canP 

"A  scene  of  frightful  disorder  ensued. 
The  whole  plun  was  covered  with  fugi- 
tives, swept  like  an  inundation  before  the 
mnltitudinouB  Austrians.  Napoleon  still 
held  a  few  squares  together,  who  slowly 
snd  sullenly  retreated,  while  200  pieces  of 
trtilleiy,  closely  pressing  them,  poured  in- 
eeseant  death  into  their  ranks.  Every  foot 
of  ground  was  left  encumbered  with  the 
dead.  It  was  now  8  o* clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Melas,  exhausted  with  toil,  and  as- 
ured  that  he  had  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, left  General  Zach  to  finish  the  work. 
He  retired  to  his  head-quarters,  and  im- 
mediately dispatehed  couriers  over  all  Eu- 
rope to  announce  the  great  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo. '  Melas  is  too  santfuine,'  said  an 
Austrian  veton&n,  who  had  before  encoun- 
tered Napoleon  at  Areola  and  Rivoll ;  'de- 
pend upon  it,  our  day*s  work  is  not  yet 
done.  Napoleon  will  be  yet  upon  us  with 
his  reserve.'  Just  then  the  anxious  eye 
of  the  First  Consul  espied  the  solid  col- 
nmus  of  Desalx  entering  the  plain.  De- 
ssix,  plunging  his  spurs  into  his  horse, 
outstripped  all  the  rest,  and  galloped  into 
the  presence  of  Napoleon.  As  he  cast  a 
glance  over  the  wild  confusion  and  devas- 
t  ition  of  the  field,  he  exclaimed  hurriedly, 

*  I  see  that  the  battle  is  lost.  I  suppose  I 
ctn  do  no  more  for  you  than  to  secure  your 
letreat.'  '  By  no  means, '  Napoleon  replied, 
with  apparently  as  much  composure  as  if 
he  iiad  been  sitting  by  his  own  fireside ; 

*  the  battle,  I  trust,  is  gained.  Charge  with 
your  column.  The  disordered  troops  will 
iiUy  in  yonr  rear." 

**Like  a  rock,  Desaix,  with  his  solid 
phalanx  of  10^000  men,  met  the  on-rolling 
billow  of  Austrian  victory.  At  the  same 
thne.  Napoleon  dispatehed  an  order  to  Kel- 
tsrman  with  his  cavalry  to  charge  the  tri- 


umphant column  of  the  Austrians  in  flank. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  field  was  changed.  Napoleon 
rode  along  the  lines  of  those  on  the  retreat, 
exclaiming, '  My  fHends,  we  have  retreat- 
ed for  enough.  It  is  now  our  turn  to  ad- 
vance. Recollect  that  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  sleeping  on  the  field  of  battle.* 

'*  The  fugitives,  reanimated  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  reserve,  immediately  rallied 
in  their  rear.  The  double  charge  in  front 
and  flank  was  instantly  made.  The  Aus- 
trians were  checked  and  staggered.  A 
tornado  of  bullets  fh>m  Desaix's  division 
swept  their  ranks.  They  poured  an  an- 
swering volley  into  the  bosoms  of  the 
French.  A  bullet  pierced  the  heart  of 
Desaix,  and  he  fell,  and  almost  immediate- 
ly expired.  His  last  words  were,  *  Tell  tho 
Ffarst  Consul  that  my  only  regret  in  dyin^ 
is  to  have  perished  before  having  dono 
enough  to  live  in  the  recollection  of  pos- 
terity.' 

"  The  soldiers,  who  devotedly  loved  him, 
saw  his  foil,  and  rushed  more  madly  on  to 
avenge  his  death.  The  swollen  tide  of 
uproar,  confusion,  and  dismay  now  turned, 
and  rolled  in  surging  billows  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Hardlv  one  moment  now 
ebipsed  l)efure  tho  Austrians,  flushed  wllli 
victory,  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by 
defeat.  In  tlio  midst  of  this  terrific  scene, 
an  aid  rode  up  to  Napoleon  and  said,  *  De- 
saix is  dead.'  But  a  moment  before  they 
were  conversing;  side  by  side.  Napoleon 
pressed  his  head  convulsively  with  his 
hand,  and  exclaimed  mournfully,  *  Why  id 
it  not  permitted  me  to  weep !'  Victory  at 
such  a  price  is  dear. 

"  Tho  French  now  made  the  welkin  rin^ 
with  shoute  of  victorv.  Indescribable  dis- 
may  filled  the  Austrian  ranks  as  wildly 
they  rushed  before  their  unrelenting  pur- 
suers. Their  rout  was  utter  and  hopeless. 
When  the  sun  went  down  on  this  field  of 
blood,  after  twelve  hours  of  the  most  fright- 
ful carnage,  a  scene  was  presented  horrid 
enough  to  appal  the  heart  of  a  demon. 
More  than  20,000  human  beini(s  wcro 
strewn  upon  the  ground,  the  dying  and 
the  dead  weltering  in  gore,  and  in  every 
conceivable  form  of  disfiguration .  Horses, 
with  limbs  torn  fh>m  their  bodies,  were 
struggling  in  convulsive  agonies.  Frag- 
ments of  guns  and  swords,  and  of  militery 
wagons  of  every  description,  were  strewed 
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/iroand  in  wild  roin.  Freqaent  pierciii.9^ 
cries,  which  agony  extorted  fix>m  the  lac- 
crated  victims  of  war,  rose  above  the  gen- 
eral moanings  of  anifuish,  which,  like  wail- 
ings  of  the  storm,  fell  heavily  upon  the  ear. 
llie  shades  of  night  were  now  descending 
upon  this  awful  scene  of  misery.  The  mul- 
titude of  the  wounded  was  so  great  that, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  surgeons,  hour  after  hour  of  the  long 
night  lingered  away,  whUe  thousands  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dying  bit  the  dust  in 
their  agony," 


TURIN. 

From  Novara  to  Turin,  59  miles.  The 
principal  hotels  are  Hotel  de  V Europe^  op- 
posite the  king's  palace,  one  of  the  best  in 
Euro|)e,  raagnilicently  furnished,  and  con- 
taining all  the  comforts  of  a  private  palace, 
und  the  Hotel  Feda-y  a  finely-managed  es- 
tablishment. At  these  hotels  liberal  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  by  those  desiring 
a  lengthened  visit. 

Turin  has  a  population  (1862)  of  214,000. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed ;  the  lasst 

injuries  it  received  were  in  the  year  1556, 

at  which  time  the  subuvbs  were  demolish^ 
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ed,  also  the  amphitheatre,  and  many  other 
Roman  remains.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  city  was  commenced  by  Enianuele  FtU 
iberto  and  Carlo  Emannele  I. ;  it  is,  how., 
ever,  more  deeply  indebted  to  Carlo  £man« 
uele  II.  and  Vittoria  Amadeo  II.  Tha 
three  late  kings  and  the  reigning  monarch 
have  done  still  more  to  increase  its  im* 
provements.  It  was  made  a  military  sta- 
tion by  Julius  Ciesar  on  the  mvasion  of 
Gaul.  In  812  a  great  victory  was  gained 
over  Maxentaus  by  Constantino  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  The  Dukes  of  Savoy 
took  possession  of  it  in  1032,  and  it  became 
their  capital  in  1281 ;  through  Francis  I., 
the  French,  in  1636,  took  possession,  and 
retained  it  for  26  years ;  they  again  took 
it  in  1640  In  1706  it  was  invested  with  a 
most  powerfiil  French  army,  and  the  prep- 
aration for  this,  the  most  celebrated  of  Tu- 
rin's sieges,  was  immense ;  the  talents  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  se- 
cured an  easy  victory  over  the  French  Sep- 
tember 7th  of  the  same  year. 

Turin  is  situated  between  the  Dora  Ri- 
paria  and  the  Po.  just  beyond  the  junction 
of  these  two  rivers ;  it  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
four  miles  in  circuit;  it  is  now  an  unforti- 
fied town,  situated  in  a  well-watered  plain, 
richly  cultivated,  approached  by  four  roads 
lineil  with  forest  trees.  The  city  maku 
but  little  show  at  a  distance,  in  consequence 
of  being  built  on  a  flat ;  there  are  not  many 
domes  and  towers,  nor  are  they  lofty,  and 
on  looking  down  upon  the  cxty  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  the  red  tile  roofs  give  it 
a  din;^  and  unpleasant  appearance ;  how- 
ever, its  clean  streets,  fine  hotels,  and  the 
regularity'  of  its  formation  cause  it  to  be 
much  admired.  There  is  not  a  mean4ook- 
lug  house  in  the  city,  and  even  the  resi- 
dences of  the  poorer  classes  are  almost  pal- 
aces. 

"  Turin  forms  a  perfect  contrast  with  all 
the  cities  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
in  Italy ;  it  is  new,  fresh,  and  regular,  in- 
stead of  antique  and  in  decay;  and  the 
buildings  all  alike  are  collectively  magnifi- 
cent, if  not  quite  so  in  detail,  the  material 
l>cing  only  brick  coated  over  in  imitation 
of  stone.  A  profusion  of  running  watet 
keeps  the  fine  wide  pavement  dean.  All 
round  the  town,  ancient  trees,  of  luxuriant 
growth,  oppose  their  impenetrable  shade  to 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun.  The  viewi 
of  the  Alps  are  magnificent." 
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^  Who  fint  beholdfl  thoM  eyerlMtIng  clouds, 
Seed-Umo  and  harveat,  luoruing,  nuou,  and 

night. 
Still  where  they  were,  steadfaat,  Immovable; 
Who  flr»t  belioldfl  the  Alps  that  mighty  chain 
(>f  mouDtaina  stretching  on  frum  ea^t  to  west 
So  maiMive*  yet  bo  shadowy,  m>  ethereal, 
A.-!  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  earth, 
But  instantly  reoelTee  Into  his  soul 
A  seoHe,  a  feeling  that  he  loeos  not, 
A  Aomething  that  infunns  liim  'tin  a  moment 
Whence  be  may  date  henceforward  and  for- 
erer. 

*^Tb  roe  they  Beemed  the  barriers  of  a  world, 
Saying  ihuj<  f»r,  no  farther  I  and  as  o'er 
Tto  level  pkiin  I  traveled  silently, 
Nearing  taeui  mora  and  more  day  after  day. 
My  wandering  thoughtit  my  only  company, 
And  they  before  mo  still,  oft  oj*  I  looked 
A  strange  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came 

o*er  me, 
A  wonder  as  at  things  I  liad  not  heard  of! 
Oft  ati  I  looked  I  felt  as  though  it  were 
For  me  the  firat  time.** 

The  cltmate  of  Turin  u  chan«;eab1c,  and, 
at  most  times,  disagreeable.  A  lovely 
range  of  hills,  called  the  CoUina  di  Torina, 
rise  beyond  the  Po  to  the  height  of  1600 
foet ;  many  beantifbl  villafl,  with  gardens 
attached,  are  situated  npon  the  sanimit. 
The  architecture  of  the  city  is  attributed 
tn  two  celebrated  persons,  Gnarini,  em- 
ployed by  Carlo  Emunuele  II.,  and  Juva- 
/a,  by  Vittoria  Amadeo  II. 

The  Duomo, — ^This  is  the  oldest  of  the 
sacred  buildings  of  Turin,  founded  origin- 
ally  about  the  year  602  by  Agilulph,  king  of 
the  Lombards.  It  has  been  much  admired 
for  its  appearance :  the  interior  has  recent- 
ly lieen  decorated  with  frescoes,  among 
which  is  a  copy  of  the  Cenacola  of  Da  Vin- 
ci. The  most  remarlcableof  the  few  mon- 
uments in  the  Cathedral  is  that  of  Claude 
Seyssell,  archbishop  of  Turin.  In  the  chap- 
el of  Santo  Sinode  is  presennpd  the  wind- 
ing-sheet of  our  Savior.  This  Cathedral 
was  formerly  one  of  the  wealthiest  church- 
es in  Italy,  possessing  as  it  did  immensely 
valuable  treasures  in  the  way  of  vases, 
images,  candlesticks,  etc.  The  greater 
p.trt  of  them,  however,  have  been  sold  to 
p  ly  for  the  erection  of  the  bridge  across 
tlie  Po  in  this  city,  and  to  improve  the 
Tuileries  at  Paris,  and  building  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli.  In  the  ancristy  is  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  under  a  silver-gilt  canopy.  On 
the  8th  of  September  a  procession  takes 
place  in  honor  of  the  nativity  of  the  Vir- 
gin, also  to  commemorate  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  from  the  French ;  the  illumina- 


tions at  the  time  of  tliesc  proccssioifs  are 
very  beautiful. 

The  Chapel  of  Santo  Sindone  is  one  of 
the  best  efforts  of  Guarini.  In  the  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  the  crown  of  thorns  is 
exquisitely  interwoven  with  the  acanthus 
leaves.  The  altar  is  of  black  marble,  and 
the  shrine  which  is  placed  upon  it  is  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  suspend- 
ed fh>m  either  side  are  four  silver  lamps, 
presented  by  the  late  queen  ;  the  pave- 
ment is  beautifully  hilaM  with  bronze 
stars.  Monuments  to  four  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious members  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
have  been  placed  around  the  sanctuary  by 
the  late  king,  Charles  Albert.  Here  also 
is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  late  queen,  Marie 
Adelaide. 

Church  of  La  Consiflafa  is  located  oppo- 
site to  the  handsome  column  of  granite 
upon  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Consolation  after  the  cessation  of 
the  cholera. 

Church  of  del  Corpus  Domini^  designed  by 
Count  Alfieri,  is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
richest  in  Turin.  In  this  church  are  tlirce 
paintings  representing  a  miracle  which  oc- 
curred in  1453,  namel}',  the  recovery  of  a 
piece  of  sacramental  plate  whicli  contained 
the  blessed  wafer.  It  was  stolen  by  a  sol- 
dier during  the  pillage  of  Exilles.  While 
passing  the  church  door,  the  vase  fell  from 
the  back  of  the  ass  which  was  carr}*ing  it 
to 'the  ground,  and  it  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  wafer  ascended  into  the  air, 
and,  surrounded  with  rays  of  most  brilliant 
light,  remained  suspended  until  it  was  tak- 
en possession  of  by  the  bishop,  who  came 
out  to  receive  it. 

The  Paknuo  Royal  is  located  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  in  the  Piazza  di  Castello^  a 
large,  elegant  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  former  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy.  The  architecture  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace la  not  particularly  attractive,  but  the 
apartments  are  large  and  richly  adorned. 
There  are  many  paintings  by  artists  of  the 
Flemish  school  and  others,  including  Ti- 
tian, Guercino,  Albani,  and  Murillo.  There 
is  also  a  line  equestrian  statue  of  Amadous 
I.  The  gardens  attached  to  the  palace  are 
open  daily  to  the  public,  and  are  a  fash- 
ionable resort.  The  gates  which  separate 
the  palace  firom  the  Piazza  are  very  mag- 
nificent— statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
designed  by  Sangiorgio.     In  the  private 
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library  of  the  king,  which  is  very  extens- 
ive, are  40,000  printed  volmnes  and  200 
M8S.,  some  of  which  are  very  curious. 

Armaria  Rtffia^  adjoining  the  royal  pal- 
ace, is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Turin. 
It  has  been  carefully  arranged  by  Count 
Seyssell  d'Aix.  The  contributions  have 
been  very  numerous  from  private  individ- 
uals and  public  institutions.  There  are 
many  valuable  relics :  among  them  is  the 
cuirass  worn  by  Prince  Eugene  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Turin,  when  the  French  were  de- 
feated; full  suit  of  Duke  Emanuele  Fili- 
berto,  worn  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin ; 
cuirass  worn  by  Cario  Emanuele  III.  at 
the  battle  of  Guastalla ;  staff  of  Alfonso  di 
Ferrari ;  two  beautifully  ornamented  suits 
which  belonged  to  Antonio  Martoningo  of 
Brescia ;  also  shields,  targets,  helmets,  and 
some  delicate  stilettos,  which  were  carried 
by  the  Italian  ladies ;  a  crescent  attribu- 
ted to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and.  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  Labors  of  Hercules.  The 
collection  of  fire-arms  as  specimens  of  art 
will  be  found  interesting. 

Rojfol  GaUary  ofPaintinffa  contains  a  fine 
collection.  Among  the  most  valuable  is 
the  Madonna  della  Tenda,  on  wood,  by  Ra- 
phnel.  It  is  of  great  beauty,  and  has  been 
purchased  by  a  great  number  of  persons, 
the  last,  purchaser  having  given  76,000 
francs  for  it ;  Pharaoh's  daughter  finding 
Moses,  by  Paul  Veronese,  into  which  paint- 
ing he  has  introduced  his  own  portrait ; 
Mary  Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of  our 
Savior  at  the  table  of  the  Pharisee ;  alle- 
gorical painting  of  the  four  elements, 
Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water ;  Holy  Family, 
by  Vandyke.  The  paintings  of  the  Bat- 
tles, by  Hugtemberg,  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 

Museum  of  Antiqukiet, — ^This  collection 
has  acquired  much  importance  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Museo  Egizzo.  There  axe 
many  interesting  relics  which  should  be 
carefully  examined.  The  statues,  bronzes, 
etc.,  deserve  great  merit;  also  the  Etrus- 
can vases  and  medals,  which  are  ver}*  va- 
rious and  valuable. 

Muteum  of  Natural  History  possesses  a 
niineralogical  collection  which  is  veiy  fine, 
aad  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  persons 
who  are  interested  and  familiar  with  such 
specimens.  The  zoological  department  has 
I  teen  much  Increased  and  improved  during 
the  past  few  years,  under  the  care  of  Pro- 
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feasor  di  Filippi.     There  is  a  large  ooUeo- 
tion  of  birds  from  l^edmont. 

The  Uwoerdth  Reale  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  possesses  many  relics  and  in- 
scriptions worthy  of  examination.  It  is  a 
flourishing  institution,  employing  GO  pro- 
fessors, and  which,  with  the  University  of 
Genoa,  forms  the  two  educational  estab- 
lishments of  the  monarchy.  The  library 
contains  120,000  printed  volumes  and  a 
vast  collection  of  MSS.  The  Unirersitv 
was  founded  in  1405,  and  has  five  faculties, 
consisting  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  sor- 
geiy,  and  the  arts.  It  is  usually  attended 
by  1200  students. 

The  Piazza  di  San  Car^.— This  is  the 
principal  and  finest  square  in  Turin.  In 
it  is  located  the  statue  of  Emanuele  Fili- 
berto,  presented  to  the  city  by  King  Carlo 
Alberto.  The  subjects  represented  are  the 
Battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  the  Treaty  of 
Chatean  Cambresis.  It  was  designed  in 
the  ablest  manner  by  Baron  MarochettL 

The  Piazsa  Sutini  is  remarkable  on  ao- 
ooont  of  the  fine  granite  obelisk  (leing  lo- 
cated in  its  centre  to  commemorate  histor- 
ical events. .  ^It  was  erected  in  186S. 

The  Picusza  VUtoria  Emamtete,  located  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Contntda  del  Po.  It 
is  vast  in  size,  and  regular,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Po.  At  the  east  end  is 
the  bridge  which  connects  the  Piazza  with 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  termi- 
nates in  front  of  the  churdi  of  La  Gran  Ma- 
dre  di  Dio.  The  bridge  was  erected  by  tiie 
French  in  1810,  and  completed  by  Vittoria 
Emanuele  11. 

The  Palaces  of  Turin  are  not  particular- 
ly remarkable.  The  Palazzo  Carignano 
is  associated  with  many  historical  inci- 
dents ;  hero  the  Constitution  was  proclaim- 
ed in  1821.  The  old  palace  of  the  Savoys, 
now  converted  into  the  Palazzo  Madonna, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful Piazza  dell  Castello.  It  has  four 
fronts,  all  designed  differently.  In  1718 
it  was  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  Mada- 
ma  Reale,  mother  of  King  Victor  Amadens 
II.  The  towers  are  about  all  that  remains 
of  that  old  castle. 

Theatres, — ^There  are  many  theatres  in 
Turin ;  the  most  important,  however,  is  the 
Teatro  Kegio,  designed  by  Count  Al  fieri, 
who  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  educated 
a  lawyer ;  his  preference,  however,  was  for 
architecture,  which  caused  him  to  revere 
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the  Dftmes  of  those  celebratwl  in  the  art, 
such  as  Michael  Angelo,  and  others.  He 
was  employed  by  Carlo  Emanuele  II.  npon 
tbia  th^itre,  which'  proved  his  fortune,  as 
he  was  afterward  appointed  cooit  archi- 
tect, and  beeame  the  recipient  of  numer- 
oas  ikvors.  He  was  esteemed  the  best  ar- 
chitect of  his  time. 

The  ChariiaUe  JntdtHHoiu  of  Turin  are 
quite  numerous.  The  most  interesting  is 
the  Ritiro  della  Rosina,  ori^^inally  founded 
bv  Roeo  Govona  for  the  benefit  of  tlioee 
persons  who  desire  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing. There  is  also  a  Magdalene  Institu- 
tion, founded  by  the  Baroness  Barol. 

The  manwfaciure$  are  principally  silk 
goods.  The  printing  business  is  cairiec 
<m  extensively. 

At  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  frjMn 
Turin  is  situated  the  magnificent  chrrch 
of  La  SupergOf  trected  according  to  a  vow 
made  by  Victor  Amadeus  (Duke  of  Savoy) 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  as  a  testimony 
of  gratitude  to  the  God  of  Battles  for  hav- 
ing given  him  a  victoi^'  over  the  enemy. 
It  was  on  this  spot  that  he  and  Prince  Eu- 
gene met  to  concert  their  plans  for  the  at- 
tack of  the  French  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  city  in  1706.  The  fine,  stately  appear- 
ance of  this  edifioe  is  greatly  increased  by 
its  beautiful  columns  of  different-colored 
marble.  The  altars  are  decorated  with 
fine  sculpture  instead  of  paintings ;  the 
pnvement  is  of  vari^i^ted  marble,  and  ev- 
ery other  portion  of  the  liuilding  is  equal- 
ly elegant.  Flrom  the  cupola,  into  which 
every  person  should  ascend,  a  glorious 
view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. This  church  is  the  resting-place  of 
the  Prince  of  Savoy ;  Carlo  Alberto  was 
interred  here  in  1849. 
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GENOA. 

Genoa,  a  celebrated  city  of  North  Italy, 
formerly  capital  of  an  independent  repub- 
lic, and  now  of  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name.  Hotels,  Croix  de 
Matia(pne  of  the  best  in  Italy),  //.  eriialie, 
H,de  la  ViUe,  IT,  de  Quaire  NoHom^  and 
FedeTy  all  first  class. 

Genoa  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity ;  it 
contains  a  population  of  120,000.  In  tho 
11th  century,  after  many  vicissitudes,  she 
became  the  capital  of  an  independent  re- 
public, and  by  her  extensive  commerce, 
and  her  settlements  and  dependendes  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea,  was  greatly  distinguished.  Ri- 
val interests  involved  the  Genoese  in  a 
long-continued  conflict  with  the  republics 
of  Pisa  and  Venice ;  the  latter  was  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  occurring  between  the  years  1376 
and  1382.  The  Venetians  were  defeated 
at  Polo,  and,  had  the  Genoese  immediate- 
ly followed  up  their  successes,  would  have 
taketi  Venice;  but,  by  their  procrastina- 
tion, allowed  the  Venetians  sufficient  time 
to  recover  firom  the  dilemma  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown,  and  were  thereby 
compelled  to  retire.  From  that  date  Ven- 
ice gained  the  ascendency.  The  govern- 
ment of  Genoa  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
revolutionary  state,  and  contests  were  con- 
stantly arising  between  the  nobility  and 
citizens.  It  was  not  until  1756  that  it  be- 
came tranquil.  In  1797  the  city  whs  taken 
by  the  French,  but  after  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  was  assigned,  together  with  the 
adjacent  territory,  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 
by  the  Congress  of  Alenna  in  1815. 

The  land  on  which  Genoa  is  built  rises 
to  the  height  of  600  feet,  and  gives  it  a 
grand  and  imposing  appearance,  especially 
firom  the  sea.    In  the  background  rise  the 
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Apennines,  which,  daring  a  portion  of  the 
year,  are  covered  with  snow.  The  dty 
has  been  frequently  increased  in  size,  and 
its  walls  Tcrj  much  enlarged ;  some  traces 
of  the  old  Roman  walls  are  yet  visible. 
At  the  end  of  the  17th  centoiy  this  mag- 
nificent city  was  bombarded,  and  almost 
reduced  to  ashes,  by  Lonis  XIY.,  whom 
she  had  offended  by  selling  ammunition  to 
the  pirates,  and  for  building  ships  for  the 
Spanish  navy.  The  Do^  and  principal 
senators  were  sent  to  Paris  to  deprecate  the 
vengeance  of  Louis.  The  old  portion  of 
the  city  is  laid  out  in  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  but  in  the  newer  portion  they  are 
wide  and  handsome.  The  climate  is  pure, 
and  the  atmosphere  healthy;  it  is  well 
supplied  with  water  brought  from  the  River 
Bisagno.  Beggars  here  are  few  in  num- 
ber, which  makes  it  more  agreeable  than 
most  Italian  cities. 

The  harbor  is  well  inclosed,  and  protect- 
ed by  two  gigantic  moles,  the  Molo  Vecckio 
and  Molo  Nuovo ;  rising  to  a  height  of  384 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  light- 
house, which  exhibits  a  flashing  light  that 
nvolvos,  and  may  be  seen  nearly  30  miles 
on  a  clear  night ;  it  should  be  ascended  by 
those  who  wish  to  procure  a  flue  view. 
On  the  north  side  of  Uie  harbor  is  the  arse- 
nal, to  which  has  recently  been  added  a 
dry-dock;  here  also  is  a  prison  for  con- 
victs, who  are  still  known  by  the  name  of 
galley-slaves. 

The  style  of  architecture  in  Genoa  is 
very  magnificent ;  some  of  the  gates  of  en- 
trance to  the  palaces  are  40  feet  high; 
there  are  not  as  many  remains  of  anbient 
splendor  as  in  Venice,  but  mors  actual 
wealth  and  comfort.  The  palaces  are  su- 
perior in  st}'le  to  those  of  Rome ;  the  roofs 
are  frequently  flat,  and  adorned  with 
shrubs  and  such  trees  as  the  orange,  lem- 
on, pomegranate,  oleander,  etc.,  24  feet  in 
height,  reAreshed  by  fountains  which  play 
constantly  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  Genoese  are  an  extremely  indus- 
trious people ;  the  females  are  quite  inter- 
esting in  their  appearance,  well-propor- 
tioned, slic^ht  frame,  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
with  a  countenance  brilliant  and  express- 
ive. Their  graceful  appearance  is  in- 
creased \iy  the  long  flowing  veil  which 
they  wear,  fastened  in  the  hair  with  gold 
pins,  and  then  foiling  modestly  around 
their  neck  and  shouldus,  showing,  at  the 
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I  same  time,  their  pretty  laces  throogh  the 
j  mist  of  snow-white  illusion. 
I  The  Corao  is  the  celebrated  promenade 
where  the  young  and  old,  grave  and  gay, 
enjoy  all  the  sociability  that  exists  in  G»- 
noa,  visiting  not  being  at  all  customary 
within  doors. 

The  renowned  discoverer  of  America, 
Christopher  Columbus,  was  bom  at  Genoa 
in  1442.  A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  Colum^>ns  was  a  man  of 
penetrating  genius,  and  constantly  am- 
bitious of  accomplishing  something  that 
would  perpetuate  his  fame,  and  at  the  same 
time  gratify  his  passion  of  cariosity  and 
love  of  adventure.  He  first  applied  to 
Genoa,  his  native  place,  for  assistance  to 
attempt  discoveries  in  ^e  Western  seaa, 
but  was  refused,  and  regarded  as  visioni^ 
ry.  The  same  iU  success  attended  him 
upon  application  to  the  cenrts  of  Portugal 
and  £n.:{land.  He  finally  applied  to  Spain, 
where  he  received  encouragement  from 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  way  of  three 
small  ships  and  17,000  ducats.  He  soon 
discovered  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  HtS' 
paniola,  which  he  took  possession  of.  Pes- 
dinand  and  Isabella  were  now  prevailed 
upon  to  fit  out  a  new  armament  to  enalile 
him  to  make  farther  discoveries;  so^  tlie 
second  time,  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  i^  17 
ships,  and  discovered  the  Caribbee  Islands 
and  Jamaica.  In  his  third  voyage  he  dis- 
covered the  continent  toward  that  P'irt  of 
South  America  where  Carthitgena  was  aft- 
erward built. 

CHrnrn-s. 

The  Caihedrai  of  San  Lormeo  was  built 
in  the  11th  century,  in  Gothic  style,  with 
a  singular  exterior,  being  formed'  of  hori- 
zontal stripes  of  white  and  black  marble. 
It  has  but  one  tower,  although  two  were 
evidently  intended  originally.  Some  of 
the  inscriptions  in  the  church  give  the  his- 
tory of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The 
choir  and  side  chapels,  which  have  been 
modernized,  are  covered  with  paintings, 
gilding,  and  carving.  A  fine  statue  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  bronze,  a  work  of 
the  17th  century,  by  G.  P.  Biancfai,  deco- 
rates the  high  altar.  By  far  the  roost 
beautiful  portion  of  the  church  is  the  ClU^ 
el  of  St,  John  ike  Bcgttitt,  Females  are  pro- 
hibited by  a  law  of  Pope  Innocent  VIIL 
from  entering  here,  except  on  one  day  of 
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the  jear,  the  saint's  death  bemg  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  woman.  The  canopy  over 
the  altar,  covering  the  sarcophagas,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  relics  of  the  Bap- 
tist, was  erected  at  the  private  expense  of 
Filtppo  Doria  hi  1682.  The  relics  of  the 
saint,  which  are  contained  in  an  iron-bound 
chest,  are  carried  in  procession  on  the  day 
of  liis  birth,  being  placed  in  the  C€U*one  di 
San  Giovanrdf  a  shrine  which  is  carefally 
preserved  in  the  treasuTy  of  the  Cathedral. 
It  is  composed  of  silver-gilt,  and  the  sides 
represent  the  history  of  St.  John.  There 
is  in  the  treasury,  however,  a  still  more  in- 
teresting relic,  the  Saero  Caiino,  which  was 
taken  at  Cesarea  1101.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  dish  from  which  Christ  ate  the  Last 
Supper.  It  was  originally  presented  to 
King  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
afterward  preserved  in  the  Temple.  At 
the  time  the  combined  armies  of  Genoa  and 
Pisa  captured  Cesarea,  the  Genoese  took 
the  emerald  dish  for  their  share  of  the 
booty,  and  it  was  brought  to  Genoa,  where 
it  was  held  in  such  veneration  that  twelve 
nobles  were  appointed  to  guard  it.  It  was 
only  exhibited  once  a  year,  and  then  the 
priest  held  it  by  a  cord  while  viewed  by 
the  crowd.  So  valuable  was  it  then  con- 
sidered that  the  Jews  lent  the  Genoese 
4,000,000  of  francs  on  it  within  fifty  years. 
It  vras  borrowed  of  Italy  by  Napoleon  in 
1809,  among  other  relics,  and  it  remained 
in  Paris  until  1815.  It  was  broken,  how- 
ever, and  ascertained  to  be  merely  an  an- 
cient specimen  of  glass,  which  caused  the 
C^noese  to  lose  their  belief  in  the  relic, 
and  was  a  loss  of  a  capital  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

Church  of  UAnmrnciatOy  second  in  size 
to  the  Cathedral,  was  erected  at  the  private 
expense  of  the  Lomellini  family.  This  is 
truly  a  magnificent  building,  rich  in  deco- 
rations and  highly-colored  frescoes.  Over 
the  entrance  is  the  famous  Cenacola  of 
Procaccini.  The  rich  marbles  in  the  inte- 
rior of  this  church  give  it  an  appearance 
of  great  beauty. 

Church  of  St.  Ambmff'o  di  Gbml  This 
is  also  a  monument  of  private  munificence, 
erected  by  the  Pallavicini  family.  It  is 
richly  decorated  in  ^old  and  colors.  Here 
■re  several  fine  paintings — ^the  Assump- 
tion, by  Guide,  and  Circumcision,  by  Ru- 
bens. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Carigmmo, 


built  by  the  Sauii  family  at  a  very  great 
expense.  They  also  erected  the  bridge 
leading  to  it.  From  the  cupola  on  top  of 
the  church,  which  is  easy  of  ascent,  a  fine 
view  of  Genoa  may  be  obtained. 

Church  otSt,  Stefano  della  Porto  is  prin- 
cipally noted  for  a  fine  altar-piece,  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  the  patron  saint, 
the  joint  work  of  Raphael  and  Guido  Ro- 
mano. 

Church  of  San  Matteo  is  an  interesting 
little  edifice,  and  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Dorias.  It  has  always  remained  under  the 
patronage  of  the  family,  and  the  interior 
was  very  beautifully  decorated  and  recon- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  celebrated 
Andrea  Doria.  Many  of  the  tombs  and 
inscriptions  are  very  curious. 

Church  of  San  Siro, — This  is  the  most 
ancient  church  in  Genoa,  and  the  one  to 
which  is  attached  the  most  important  his- 
torical associations.  It  was  here,  in  1339, 
that  Simone  Boccanegra  was  inaugurated 
the  first  Doge  of  Genoa;  and  in  1257  Giug- 
lielmo  Boccanegra  was  proclaimed  Capita- 
no  del  Popolo. 

PALACES. 

There  are  multitudes  of  these,  and,  in 
this  **city  of  palaces,"  an  attempt  at  de- 
scription would  be  but  a  fruitless  endeav- 
or ;  they  are  generally  very  beautiful,  and 
contribute  their  share  toward  sustaining 
the  title  with  which  the  city  has  been  en- 
dowed, of  **  La  Superba."  They  are  rich  in 
paintings,  and  are  generally  thrown  open 
to  visitors.  The  principal  and  most  at- 
tractive buildings  are  situated  upon  the 
Strada  Nuovo  and  Strada  BaRn. 

Palatzo  BrignoU  contains  the  finest  col- 
lection of  paintings  in  Genoa:  the  worlu 
of  Titian,  Guide,  Paul  Veronese,  Louis  Ca- 
rncchi,  Carlo  Dolci,  Paris  Bordone,  etc., 
are  here  most  liberally  displayed.  There 
is  also  a  model  of  a  monument,  in  bronze 
and  mariile,  to  Columbus,  executed  at  the 
individual  expense  of  the  Marquis  Brig- 
noU. 

Palateo  PaUamccmi  possesses  the  sec- 
ond best  collection  of  paintings  in  Genoa: 
they  are  principally  worics  of  the  best  mas- 
ters. 

Palatto  Doric  Torti. — This  palace  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Sardinia.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Genoa.     Amonjg  the  cnriosi- 
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ties  is  a  bust  of  Colambiis,  and  some  of  his 
most  interesting  MSS.  preserved  under 
triple  lock  and  key.  There  is  also  a  bronze 
table  kept  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monmnents  of  Genoese  history. 

7%e  Pakaso  BctUd  is  handM>mely  dec- 
orated, and  contains  a  good  collection  of 
paintings. 

Palazz)  ReaUy  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
Durazzo  family,  was  fitted  ap  in  splendid 
style  as  a  royal  residence  for  Charles  Al- 
bert in  1842. 

Pulazaso  Doria, — ^This,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  palace  of  all,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  beautiful  garden,  which  extends 
to  the  sea,  and  forms  a  fine  feature  in  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Genoa.  The  in- 
scription on  the  exterior  of  the  edifice  ex- 
presses the  stately  feelings  of  Doria,  also 
called  "  II  Principe,*'  which  title  he  re- 
ceived firom  Charles  Y.  Man}'  portions 
of  the  architecture  were  designed  by  Piero- 
na  del  Vaga,  who  was  received  kindly  and 
employed  faithfully  by  Doria,  after  having 
been  driven  ttom  Rome  in  a  poor  and  sor- 
rowful condition  by  the  calamities  which 
had  befallen  the  Eternal  City  when  storm- 
ed by  the  Imperialists  in  1527.  The  dec- 
orations of  this  palace  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful./ Among  the  pictures  are  portraits  of 
Andrea  Doria  and  fkmily.  In  the  garden 
are  walks  of  cypress  and  orange;  also 
fountains,  statues,  and  vases.  A  monu- 
ment was  here  erected  by  Doria  to  "  II ; 
gran  Roldano,*'  a  great  dog  presented  to 
him  by  Charles  V. 

The  Palazzo  deUa  UnwergUa  contains  a 
library  of  upward  of  40,000  volumes ;  also 
a  museum  of  natural  history  and  a  me- 
teorological observatory.  The  University 
consists  of  three  fiu^ulties,  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Humanities,  each  of  which  is  govern- 
ed by  a  senate  composed  of  twelve  direct- 
ors, by  whom  the  degrees  are  conferred. 

The  Palazzo  Ducale^  now  converted  into 
government  ofiices,  was  formerly  the  res- 
idence of  the  Doges  of  the  republic,  who 
were  elected  to  office  for  two  years.  The 
fh>nt  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  attract- 
ive, as  is  also  the  vestibule,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  80  columns  of  white  marble. 

Bank  of  8t,  George^  the  oldest  bank  of 
circulation  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in 
1407,  and  to  it  are  attached  many  histor- 
ical reminiscences.  The  Loggia  d"  Bancho, 
now  used  as  the  Exchange,  remains  an  in- 
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teresting  monument  of  the  formar  com- 
mercial splendor  of  Genoa. 

The  Public  InaHtutumz  are  quite  numer- 
ous and  of  great  merit.  A  deaf  and  dumb 
institute,  very  celebrated  in  Italy,  founded 
by  a  poor  monk  in  1801.  Three  hospitals, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Alb&yo  di 
Poverif  a  fine  massive  structure,  very  neat 
and  clean,  and  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground;  28,000  persons  can  be  acoommo- 
dated  in  this  charitable  institution.  This 
building  contains  the  finest  piece  of  scnl|^ 
tnre  in  Genoa,  a  ''Dead  Christy"  by  Mi- 
chael  Angelo. 

A  cadentia  UguzAea  deUe  Belle  ilrCft—Thia 
academy  is  resorted  to  by  a  large  number 
of  pupils.  In  the  same  building  ia  the  Pub' 
lie  iJbrary^  containing  50,000  volumes. 

Theatre; --1\»  Teatro  Carlo  Fetid  i* 
the  principal  one,  and  is  next  in  size  to  La 
Scala  at  Milan  and  the  San  Cario  at  Na- 
ples. In  the  summer  and  early  in  Decem- 
ber it  is  open  for  the  regular  drama;  in 
the  spring  for  operas  and  baUeta;  and  in 
the  autumn  for  operas  alone. 

The  mamrfachwez  of  Genoa  are  veiy  ex- 
tensive, two  of  the  principal  being  silk-vel- 
vet and  silk,  which  for  centuries  have  been 
celebrated,  and  are  real  specialties,  noted 
for  their  beauty,  solidity,  and  wear,  while 
the  price  is  much  lower  than  in  France, 
The  most  celebrated  mannfiicturers  of 
Genoa  are  the  Brothers  De-Ferrari,  42 
Place  Competto,  who  have  received  the 
prize  medals  in  Genoa,  1846  and  1854; 
London,  1851 ;  in  New  York,  1853;  in  Tu- 
rin, 1858  and  1862 ;  Florence,  1861 ;  Dub- 
lin, 1865 ;  and  in  Paris,  1867. 

Genoa  is  noted  for  its  silver  and  gold  fil- 
igree-work, of  which  visitors  are  certain  to 
procure  a  specimen.  The  best  assortment, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  may  be  found 
in  the  establishment  of  M.  Auguste  Horace, 
in  the  H,  Croix  de  MaUe  :  this  house  obtain- 
ed the  medal  at  the  London  Exhibition. 

Trains  leave  for  Milan  and  Turin  sev- 
eral times  during  the  day. 

An  excursion  that  every  person  visiting 
Genoa  should  make  is  to  to  the  villa  of  the 
Marquis  Pallavicini,  the  same  nobleman 
who  owns  the  Genoralife  at  Granada,  one 
of  the  finest  estates  in  Spain,  and  one  which 
be  has  never  visited.  This  most  lovelv  of 
villas  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
the  city,  and  can  be  reached  by  rail  in  thir- 
ty min  utes.     It  is  necessary  to  obtain  tick- 
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ets  of  adtniflsion  for  the  ntimber  of  persons 
wishing  to  f^o  at  the  Palace  Pallavicini  in 
Genoa  previous  to  leaving.  One  of  the 
gardeners  acts  as  guide,  and  expects  2  fr. 
fee  per  person.  It  requires  two  hours  to 
see  the  gardens  and  park ;  thiey  are  only 
open  from  11  to  8 :  one  must  make  rather 
an  exact  calculation  in  regard  to  time.  It 
would  require  a  small  volume  to  describe 
the  beauties  and  curiosities  of  the  place. 
The  park  is  planted  with  immense  laurel- 
trees  and  India  pines,  while  tropical  trees, 
plants,  and  flowers  of  the  rarest  kind  flour- 
ish in  abundance.  Fail  not  to  enter  the 
grotto  of  Stalactites,  and  take  passage  on 
board  a  boat  which  you  will  And  ready  to 
receive  yon  on  the  subterranean  lake,  and 
imagine  yourself  on  a  mythological  excur- 
sion. Cascades,  temples,  Egyptian  obe- 
llska,  Turkish  kiosks,  and  most  lovely  views 
meet  your  exit.  With  people  of  very  lively 
humor  the  gnide  sometimes  plays  pranks 
by  touching  springs,  when  showers  of 
water  descend  on  their  devoted  heads,  and, 
when  attempting  to  flee  from  the  disaster, 
ftall  it  comes  in  their  faces  from  another 
direction.  There  are  beautiful  summer- 
houses  of  most  inviting  appearance — ^bnt 
woe  to  the  individual  who  enters;  from 
every  blossom  comes  a  stream  of  water. 
Tour  guide  will  induce  yon  to  take  a  swing 
in  a  handsome  iron  chair,  and  immediately 
yon  are  the  centre  of  a  cross-fire  of  waters 
coming  from  every  direction.  After  an 
exciting  excursion  of  three  hours,  should 
yon  want  tome  lunch,  taste  the  fried  white- 
iMit  at  the  restaurant  at  the  entrance  to 
the  villa. 

A  diligence  leaves  Genoa  daily  for  Spe- 
sia  in  11|  hours,  fkre  22  frs. ;  thence  to 
Florence  via  Pisa  in  6  hours.  This  year 
(1868)  the  railroad  will  be  opened  to  Chi- 
avari,  half  way  to  Spezia,  which  will  bring 
Florence  within  11  hours  of  Genoa.  A 
branch  railway  from  Spezia  leads  to  the 
mines  of  Garrafa  in  12  minutes.  Orooe  di 
Malta  is  the  best  hotel  at  Spezia.  Steam*' 
era  leave  nearly  every  day  Ibr  Leghorn, 
CIvita  Yecchia,  and  Naples ;  three  times 
a  week  for  Nice :  fare,  82}  frs. :  time,  10 
lionrs.  Diligences  daily  in  24  hours.  Trav- 
elers who  wish  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery of  the  Cornice  road  should  take  the 
morning  diligence,  stopping  over  night  at 
Onej^lia. 


FLORENCE. 

The  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  It- 
aly, since  May,  1865,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  Amo.  Popula- 
tion 150,000.  Principal  hotels :  Hotd  de 
rUmvert,  a  fine  new  honse  lately  opened 
by  Signore  Stignani.  Grand  Hotel  de  la 
Paix,  on  the  Amo,  is  magnificently  fur- 
nished, and  well  managed  in  every  respect. 
Hotel  dltaUej  Augier  and  Signori  proprie- 
tors, one  of  the  best-kept  houses  in  Europe ; 
table  d*h6te,  reading,  smoking,  and  recep- 
tion rooms.  Mr.  Signori,  who  is  associated 
with  Mr.  Augier,  is  well  known  to  many 
of  our  first-class  American  families.  This 
house  is  also  on  the  Amo,  in  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  the  city.  Hotel  de  la  Ville^ 
admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Sodaniez,  in 
one  of  the  finest  positions  in  the  city,  cor- 
ner of  the  Amo  and  Piazzi  Manin.  Hotel 
de  t Europe,  in  the  PioMzi  di  8an  Trknta, 
a  fine  pontlon,  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
weU  kept  by  Mr.  Dell  Bello. 

^  But  Arno  wins  iw  to  the  fair  white  wh11«>, 
Where  the  Ktmrian  Athfui  claims  and  Iceeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hillii,  she  reaps 
Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  llenty  leap! 
To  laogbuif^  life,  with  her  rednndant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 
Was  modem  Luxury  of  Commerce  bora, 

And  buried  Tiearalng  rose  redeemed  to  a  new 
morn." 

To  Florence  has  been  awarded  the  title 
of  the  £iire£t  city  of  the  earth.  Who  can 
doubt  it,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Arao,  surrounded  by  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  art,  immortalized  by  Byron 
and  Rogers,  and  revered  as  the  birthplace 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  Galileo,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  ?  Whut 
bef^utiful  recollections  of  the  past  must 
naturally  be  awakened  in  the  appreciative 
mind  while  tarrying  in  a  spot  which  has 
given  birth  to  such  noble  contributors  of 
poetry  and  the  arts  ?  BeautiAil  gardens 
adorned  with  statues,  vases,  fountains,  and 
other  decorations,  as  well  as  the  open 
squares  or  piazzas,  continually  attract  the 
eye  of  the  visitor ;  and  the  palaces,  which 
gre  very  numerous,  each  containing  rare 
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paintings  and  sculptures,  form  the  princi- 
])al  object  of  interest  in  this  delightful  city, 
which  is  the  pride  of  Tuscany.  The  cli- 
mate of  Florence  is  delightful,  varying  but 
80  degrees  from  summer  to  winter. 

The  walls  of  the  city  are  entirely  un- 
available for  defense  in  modern  warfare ; 
their  principal  use  is  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  octroi  duties.  The  city  is  en- 
tered by  nine  different  gates.  The  gate 
San  Gtdlo  is  an  arch  of  triumph,  erected  in 
1738  in  commemoration  of  the  entrance  of 
Francis  II.  This  gateway  leads  to  Bo- 
logna and  Fiesole.  The  bridges  which 
cross  the  Arno  are  six  in  number^  four 
stone  and  two  suspension  bridges.  The 
stone  bridges  have  been  much  injured  at 
different  times  by  the  rising  of  the  river, 
and  some  of  them  even  carried  away.  The 
most  easterly  is  the  Ponte  aUe  Grazie,  or 
di  Rubacorite,  built  by  I^po,  father  of  Ar- 
nolfo,  in  1287.  There  are  numerous  small 
houses  on  either  side  of  it,  and  its  great 
solidity  has  withstood  the  rushing  of  the 
waters,  while  all  the  others  have  been  sev- 
eral times  destroyed.  The  next  is  the 
Ponte  Vecchioy  built  the  second  time  in  1078. 
It  is  lined  with  shops  on  either  side,  which 
are  mostly  used  by  jewelers.  The  cele- 
brated Maso  Finigiierra,  according  to  tra- 
dition, here  practiced  his  trade.  Alx>ve 
the  houses  runs  a  gallery  connecting  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  and  Uffizi  Galler}*  with 
the  Pitti  Palace.  Ponte  a  Santa  Trimth^ 
a  very  beautiful  structure,  built  al)Out  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  Formerly 
carriages  were  not  allowed  to  cross  it,  the 
authorities  thinking  it  too  slender ;  but  it 
has  proved  not  only  beautiful,  but  strong. 
At  the  angles  are  statues  representing  the 
'*  Four  Seasons :"  their  effect  approaching 
the  bridge  is  very  beautiful.  Ammcmati 
was  the  architect  of  this  beautiful  struc- 
ture. Ponte  alia  Carraja^  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  mostly  used  for  car- 
riages. It  has  several  times  l)een  rebuilt ; 
its  last  restoration  was  by  Ammanati.  Aft- 
er its  construction  in  the  13th  century,  or 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  14th,  during  the 
May-day  celebration,  which  was  famous  in 
those  days,  a  general  invitation  was  given 
to  all  the  citizens  to  appear  on  the  bridge 
and  witness  a  theatrical  representation  of 
the  Infernal  regions,  wliich  was  to  take 
place  on  rafts  below  the  bridge.  It  was 
given  out  that  any  person  wishing  to  hear 
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news  firom  Satan's  dominions  could  do 
BO,  if  present.  The  announcement  drew 
crowds.  The  bridge  was  filled  to  suffoca- 
tion, and,  while  tlie  demon's  performers 
were  exhibiting  their  antics  below,  the 
bridge  gave  way,  and  thousands  prolwbly 
saw  the  realily  more  vividly  than  they  ex- 
pected. The  two  iron  suspension  bridges 
are  called  San  FertUnando  and  <Sdn  JLeo- 
poldo.  The  streets  of  Florence  are  finely 
paved,  but  have  no  sidewalks,  with  <»ie  or 
two  exceptions.  Some  extensive  improve- 
ments are  now  being  made  (1864)  in  the 
widening  of  streets  and  construction  of 
sidewalks. 

The  DuomOf  or  Caikedral  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore,   The  architecture  of  tiie  building  | 
is  quite  interesting,  and  the  building  itself 
massive  and  extensive.     The  original  de- 
sign was  by  Amolfo,  to  whom  the  Floren- 
tines intrusted  the  construction  of  an  edi-/ 
lice  which  they  expressly  desired  to  have' 
surpass  any  thing  that  had  preceded  iLi 
After  Amolfo's  death,  the  work  upon  it  I 
was  stopped  until  Giotto  was  requested  to 
proceed  with  it.     He  also  died,  and  Bm- 
nelleschi  was  called  upon  to  complete  it. 
The  entire  length  is  601  feet;  from  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross,  888 
feet ;  transept,  806  feet  long ;  width  of  nave 
and  aisles,  129  feet ;  height  of  nave,  164  « 
feet;  and  that  of  side  aisles,  97  feet    The  | 
cupola  is  138  feet  in  diameter;  it  is  the 
widest  in  the  world.     It  is  grand  in  its  / 
construction,  and  served  as  a  model  to  Bfi-  / 
chael  Angelo  for  that  of  St  Peter's,  which 
it  exceeds  in  size.    The  Cathedral  is  finely  i 
paved  with  various  colored  marbles ;  and  I 
the  stained  glass  windows,  made  in  the 
16th  century,  are  the  perfection  of  the  art 
The  Duomo  contains  the  monuments  of  its 
two  principal  architects,  Giotto  and  BnU 
neUetehi :  the  bust  of  the  latter  is  by  Bug<| 
giano,  one  of  his  pupils,  as  is  also  that  of 
Giotto.   Travelers  should  ascend  the  dome,  | 
as  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  proportions  cany 
be  gained  by  so  doing.  ^ 

The  CampanUt,  or  bellrtower  adjooiing  I 
the  Cathedral,  designed  by  Giotto,  rises  tc 
a  height  of  276  feet.  The  staircase  con- 
sists of  418  steps,  which  are  easy  of  ascent 
The  erection  of  this  tower  cost  an  enormona 
sum.  It  has  six  lai^e  bells,  the  largest  of 
which,  named  La  Santa  Reparata,  b»u8  the 
Medici  arms.  On  the  south  ftide  of  the 
Piazza  are  two  statues,  fine  prodnctionB  of 
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modem  Italian  art,  bj  Pampaloni,  in  hon- 
or of  Amolfo  and  Branellescbi,  architects 
»f  the  Duomo.     That  of  the  latter  is  very 
good.    On  his  knee  b  the  plan  of  the  cii- 
poU,  and  he  ia  looking  up  at  the  realization 
of  it.    Near  this  statue  is  a  stone  let  into 
the  wall,  with  the  words  **  Sasso  di  Dante" 
(Dante*s  seatX  on  which  Dante  used  to  sit 
and  contemplate  the  Cathedral. 
f    The  Battisterio  (U  San  Giovcami^  of  black 
.  and  white  marble,  was  built  with  the  mfr- 
'  teriid  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Mars.     It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
i  seventh  century.     It  was  formerly  open 
Rt  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  but 
was  closed  with  a  lantern  in  1550.    It  was 
completely  sorrounded  by  graves  up  to  the 
year  1293.     They  are  alluded  to  by  Boc- 
cacio.     The  great  attractions  of  the  Bap- 
tistery are  its  bronze  doors.     That  on  the 
west  was  closed  in  1200  to  make  room  for 
the  tribune :  two  of  the  other  doors  were 
executed  by  Ghiberti,  and  one  by  Andrea 
Pisano.    This  last  is  an  allegorical  histor}' 
of  John  the  Baptist,  for  which  Giotto  gave 
the  design.      The  finishing  of  this  door 
was  celebrated  throughout  Tuscany  by  a 
festival.   Ghiberti*s  doors  were  considered, 
however,  far  superior  to  the  other,  and  Mi- 
chael Angplo,  in  speaking  of  them,  declared 
them  worthy  of  lieing  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise.   The  subjects  are,  1.  The  creation  of 
Man ;  The  pain  of  labor  after  the  banish- 
ment from  Paradise ;  Noah  after  the  Del- 
uge ;  The  promise  made  to  Abraham  ; 
Esau  sells  his  birthright ;  Joseph  and  his 
brothers ;   The  law  from   Mount  Sinai ; 
The  walls  of  Jericho ;  The  Iwttle  against 
the  Ammonites ;  The  Queen  of  Sheba  vis- 
its Solomon.     The  floor  is  paved  with 
white  and  black  marble.     Dante  alludes 
to  this  building  as  ''Mio  bel  San  Giovan- 
ni," and  seemed  to  take  much  delight  in 
it,  notwithstanding  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  a  portion  of  the  baptismal  font  in 
saving  a  child  ttom  drowning.     All  the 
baptisms  of  the  dty  are  still  performed  in 
this  church,  the  number  annually  bfting 
about  4300.    The  tomb  of  Baldassare  Cos- 
sa,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, and  Otto  Colonna  elected  in  his 
*tead,  is  a  noble  design,  and  bears  the  pa- 
pal tiara  over  the  armorial  shields.    In  the 
Gmard.troba,  back  of  the  Duomo,  are  pre- 
lerred  some  objects  of  ancient  art  which 
ate  yeiy  remarkable. 


Church  of  Santa  Croce. — The  most  im- 
portant church  of  Florence,  containing  mon- 
uments erected  to  the  memory  of  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  Italy.  Byron 
alludes  to  it  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold : 

''*•  In  Santa  Groce*0  holy  precioctn  lie 

Ashes  which  make  it  holier ;  du«t  which  Is, 

Even  In  iteelf,  an  immortality, 

Tliough  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and 
this 

The  particle  of  those  •  ublimltiea 

Which  have  rt^lapaod  to  chao^  :  here  rf  pose 

AngdoV,  Alfiero's  bon(»,  and  Aiis, 

The  starry  Cralileo,  with  hU  wuen ; 
Here  Machiavelli*e  earth  returned  to  whence  it 
rose." 

This  church  has  always  been  the  favor- 
ite burial-place  of  the  Florentines.    Amol- 
fo was  the  architect.     Its  length  is  460 
feet,  and  width  135.     Above  ^e  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Louis,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  are  \ 
the  letters  I  H  S,  placed  there  after  the  / 
plague  in  1437  by  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  / 
by  whom  these  initials  were  inserted,  to 
denote  the  name  and  mission  of  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Hominum  Salvator.     In  the  centre 
of  the  church  is  the  slab  tomb  of  Joh 
Ketterich,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  also  o 
Lichfield  and  Exeter,  and  who,  sent  as  em< 
bassador  from  Henry  V.  to  Pope  Martin  Y., 
died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Florence. 
The  principal  monuments  of  the  church 
are  as  follows :  Michael  Angelo  Bnonaroi 
The  three  statues  of  Painting,  Sculptu 
and  Architecture  appear  as  mourners.    H  i 
bust,  by  Lorenzi,  is  considered  a  most  cor- 
rect likeness.     The  position  of  this  monu- 
ment was  selected  by  Michael  Angelo  him- 
self, that  he  might  see  from  his  tomb  the 
dome  of  the  Cathedral,  the  delight  and 
study  of  his  mind;  Alfieri's  monument, 
by  Canovo,  erected  at  the  private  expense 
of  the  Countess  of  Albany' ;  colossal  mon 
ument  to  Dante ;  monument  of  Machiavel- 
li ;  also  of  Lanzi,  writer  on  Italian  art ; 
Leonardo  Bruni,  sumnmed  Aretino ;  Mi- 
chele  the  botanist ;  Nobili  the  philosopher ; 
Giovanni  Targoni,  the  eminent  naturalist ; 
Galileo;  Lami,  the  Florentine   historian, 
and  others.    The  tomb  of  the  Polish  count- 
ess Zamoyska  is  a  fine  piece  of  workman- 
ship.   In  one  of  the  chapels  on  the  right  as 
you  enter  is  the  tomb  of  the  Countess  of 
Albanv,  wife  of  the  last  Pretender  Stuart. 
The  pulpit  belonging  to  this  church,  com- 
posed of  red  and  white  marble,  is  a  work 
of  great  excellence.     In  the  third  chapel 
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T  to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  the  chapel  of 
\  the  Bonaparte  familj.     Here  may  lie  seen 
1  the  monument  of  Julie  Clary,  wife  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  and  Charlotte  Bonaparte, 
wife  of  the  brother  of  the  present  emperor, 
Napoleon  III.     Notice  over  the  principal 
entrance  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Louis, 
bishop  of  Toulouse.     Above  this  are  the 
letters  I  H  S,  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator, 
80  universally  seen  in  all  Catholic  church- 
es.    These  letters  were  originally  placed 
in  front  of  this  church  by  St.  Bernardino 
of  Siena,  the  inventor  of  the  initials.  Hav- 
ing taken  one  of  his  flock  to  severe  task 
tm  the  manufacturing  of  playing  cards,  the 
man  pleaded  non-familiarity  with  any  oth- 
er source  of  livelihood.     The  saint  told 
him  to  put  these  letters  on  his  blank  cards 
and  sell  them.     They  spread  like  light- 
ning, and  the  man  made  an  immense  for- 
tune.    Notice  near  the  north  transept  the 
monument  to  Raphael  Morghen,  the  cele- 
brated engraver.    The  facade  of  this  truly 
celebrated  church  was  finally  completed 
in  1863,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  a  Mr. 
Sloane,  a   rich   miner,  who   contributed 
$60,000  toward  the  object     Lipoid  II. 
and  Pope  Pius  IX.  also  contributed  large- 
ly toward  the  object.     Over  the  centre 
door  may  be  seen  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
three  contributors — the  kevs  of  St.  Peter, 
the  double-headed  Cross,  and  the  crossed 
hammers  of  Mr.  Sloane. 
I      Piazza  ofJSanta  Croee,  wherein  the  de- 
mocracy of  Florence  established  its  power 
in  1250.    In  the  centre  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  Dante,  inaugurated  May  14,1865,  by  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  in  presence  of  a  most  brilliant 
assembly,  this  being  the  600th  anniversary 
of  the  poet's  birth.     It  is  by  Pazri  of  Ra- 
venna, and  stands  upon  a  lofty  pedestal, 
surrounded  by  four  lions,  inscribed,  **  To 
Dante  Alighiori ;  Italy;  MDCCCLXV." 
Church  of  La  Sfmfisdjna  Afmuntiatay 
I  dedicated  to  the  "  Vcrgine  Annunziata**  by 
I  seven  Florentine  gentlemen,  who  took  up 
\  their  abode  on  Monte  Sennrio,  near  Flor- 
\  cnco,  in  1238 ;  here  Andrea  del  Sarto  was 
\huriod,  and  here  also  is  his  bust,  taken  in 
]|il8  lifetime.    The  cupola  is  liy  Alberti,  and 
is  one  of  his  earliest  works.     The  high  al- 
|tnr  is  also  attributed  to  him :  it  is  richly 
\Bculptured  in  hi^h  relief,  with  a  front  of 
tnassive  silver,  and  al)Ove  it  is  a  large  tab- 
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this  church  are  many  interesting  tombs:  I 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  with  sculpturing  in  I 
bronze  by  himself;  tomb  of  Angelo  Marzi, 
bishop  of  Assizi  and  minister  of  Corinio  I. ; 
tomb  of  the  historians  Giovanni  Mattao 
and  Filippo  Villani.  In  the  O^opd  ofAe 
Amnrnztaia  is  the  miraculoos  fresco  of  the 
Annunciation,  upon  which  so  much  wealtii 
was  expended ;  also  the  celebrated  fresco 
of  the  Madonna  del  Sacco,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  for  which  painting  he  received  only 
a  sack  of  wheat  as  payment. ^ 

Notice  the  CapeUa  di  JSan  Z«(!^opeiiing 
into  tho  larjce  cloister. 

The  Piazza  deUa  ilmnnuMito— one  of  tiie 
most  pleasing  portions  of  the  city ;  here  are 
located  the  buildings  of  the  SpedaU  de^ 
Jimocenti,  or  FoumUiiuf  HotpitaL,  established 
through  the  influence  of  Leonardo  BmnL 
In  the  chapel  is  a  splendid  Adoration  of 
Magi  by  Ghirlandaio. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Ferdinand  I. 
was  cast  from  cannon  taken  ftxim  the  Turks 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  two 
bronze  ftmntains,  which  are  very  beaoClfnl, 
were  designed  by  Tacca. 

Church  and  convent  of  the  Ciarmme,  for- 
merly the  most  magnificent  in  Florence, 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1771,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Brancacd  chapel. 
Amateurs  in  painting  should  not  fail  to 
visit  this  sanctuary  of  art  to  see  the  cele- 
brated frescoes  of  Masolino,  Masaccio,  and 
Lippi :  they  were  commenced  hy  the  first 
in  1415,  and  finished  by  the  last  in  1505. 
The  difl^rcnt  frescoes  mostly  relate  to 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter,  and  were 
visited  and  studied  in  turn  by  Raphael, 
Perugino,  L.  da  Vinci,  and  Michael  Ange- 
lo. From  the  two  small  fr-escoes  on  the 
left  as  you  enter,  Raphael  took  his  inspim- 
tion  for  his  Loges  and  his  St.  Paul  preacli- 
ing  at  Athens.  The  first  is  Adam  and 
Eve  driven  from  Paradise,  and  the  second 
St.  Paul  visiting  St  Peter  in  Prison.  Be- 
hind the  altar  of  this  chapel  is  a  Greek 
painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  brought 
frx>m  the  East,  zaid  to  kave  been  paitUed  bg 
St.  Ijuhz  !  A  small  fee  will  induce  the  cus- 
todian to  expose  it.  In  the  choir  is  a  tomb 
of  singular  beauty,  erected  to  Pietro  Sode- 
rini. 

Church  of  ^rm  Jjoremzo. — Some  portions 


of  thu  Btmcti.rQ  are  attributed  to  Michael 
Wnacle  of  silver,  rich  in  ornaments  and  \  Angelo :  it  is  exceedingly  rough  in  its  ex- 
sbilpture.     In  the  chapels  belonging  to  |  temal  appearance,  bat  tlie  Interior  ia  yei;^ i 
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(fine,  baying  been  recently  decorated.    Tbe 
original  basilica  iras  the  most  ancient  in 
the  city.    In  the  Capella  degli  Opertu  is  the 
sepolchial  monument  lutely  erected  to  the 
eminent  painter  Benvenuto.     Before  the 
high  altar  is  the  memorial  of  Cosimo  de* 
I  Medici,  upon  which  is  the  title  of  *^  Pater 
\  FitriaB,"  which  was  bestowed  upon  him 
Vafter  his  death. 

In  the  S<tgrt$lia  Vecckia  is  the  elegant 
tomb  of  Giovanni  di  Arerado  dei  Medici, 
and  of  hia  wife  Picaida ;  also  the  costly 
monument  erected  by  Lorenzo  and  Giuli- 
ano  de*  Medici  to  the  memory  of  their  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  Piero  and  Giovanni. 

In  the  Soffrettia  XuovOj  or  Capelia  dei 
DepotiH,  are  the  monuments  of  Giuliano 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Not  only  were 
theae  monuments,  which  are  considered 
equal  to  any  work  of  art  of  the  kind  in  It- 
aly, executed  by  Michael  Angelo,  but  also 
the  chapel  wherein  they  are  placed.  "  Giu- 
li  mo  wajB  the  third  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, younger  brother,  consequently, 
of  I^eo  X.,  and  fitther  of  the  Cardinal  Ippo- 
lito:  he  was  created  Due  de  Nemours  by 
Francis  I.,  and  died  in  1516,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  3'ear.  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Piero 
and  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
was  created  Duke  of  Urbino  by  his  uncle, 
Leo  X.  In  1518  he  married  Madeleine  de 
Boulogne,  of  the  royal  house  of  France : 
the  sole  fruit  of  this  union  was  Catharine 
\  de'  Medici,  afterward  the  queen  of  Henry 
II." 

In  tbe  Medicean  Chapel  (which  is  at 
the  back  of  the  choir,  and  may  be  visited 
from  10  to  4  on  application  in  the  church) 
are  some  magnificent  mosaics  and  frescoes ; 
in  fiurt,  one  should  by  no  means  fail  to  visit 
this  edifice,  as  we  think  it  the  finest  in 
Florence.  The  chapel  was  commenced  un- 
der the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I.,  in  1604,  and 
was  originally  intended  to  hold  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  the  Tuscan  ruler  intend- 
ed stealing  from  Jerusalem,  but  his  emis- 
sariea  were  detected  after  they  had  com- 
menced detaching  it  from  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  centre  of  which 
It  now  stands.  The  walls  of  the  chapel 
are  magnificently  inlaid  with  expensive 
V  marbles  and  precious  stones.  Notice  the 
U  armorial  bearings  round  the  chapel ;  they 
H  I  are  the  very  perfection  of  the  mosaic  art. 
J  \  The  fk^eooes  of  the  cupola,  which  are  moet 
\  magnificent,  were  executed  by  Benvenuti, 


late  director  of  the  Academy,  between  1828 
and  1837.  They  represent  the  leading 
events  from  the  creation  to  the  last  judg- 
ment (photographs  of  them,  very  finely  ex- 
ecuted, may  be  purchased  in  the  chapel). 
Notice  the  beautiful  tomb  and  statue,  in 
bronze  gilded,  of  Cosmo  II.,  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna, and  that  of  Ferdinand  I.  by  Tacca. 
The  remains  of  the  different  grand-dukes 
are  in  the  crypt  below  the  chapel.  In  the 
cloister  is  the  tomb  of  Paola  Giovo,  a  cele- 
brated historical  writer. 

The  LauretUian  library^  raised  by  the 
Medici  family  as  a  monument  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  has  lieen  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  most  valuable  MSS. ;  the  num- 
ber is  said  to  be  about  9000 ;  they  rank  in 
importance,  if  not  in  numbers,  next  to  the 
Vatican :  there  are  many  choice  works  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Syr- 
iac,  and  Italian,  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  IGth 
centuries ;  here  also  is  the  Medicean  Vir- 
gil, earliest  MS.  of  the  poet,  and  the  first 
MS.  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  captured 
by  the  Pisans  in  1185,  when  they  took 
Amalfi.  This  work  was  formerly  deified 
at  Pisa,  and  received  equal  veneration  at 
Flofence  for  a  lengthened  period.  Letters 
of  Dante,  and  many  very  ancient  MSS., 
complete  the  literary  attractions  of  this 
place.  One  of  Galileo's  fingers,  stolen  from 
his  tomb  at  Santa  Croce,  is  preserved  in  a 
bottle.  The  library  is  open  from  9  to  12 
daily. 

The  Ckwreh  of  San  Mcltoo  contains  the 
celebrated  crucifix  of  Giotto,  which  attract- 
ed such  a  concourse  of  people  when  it  was 
first  brought  to  the  convent ;  to  this  pro- 
duction he  owes  the  popularity  of  his  repu- 
tation, which  excelled  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor Cimabne.  The  mosaic  of  the  Virgin, 
thought  from  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  also 
adorns  this  church,  and  interred  here  are 
the  three  friends  of  Ix)renzo  de'  Medici, 
Politian,  Beniviene,  and  Pico. 

Scmia  Maria  Notfelia^  situated  on  the 
place  of  the  same  name,  was  commenced  in 
1256.  It  was  called  by  Michael  Angelo 
his  **  betrothed."  This  was  considered  at 
one  time  the  finest  church  in  the  city,  but 
restorations  have  disfigured  it.  It  is  most- 
ly noted  for  the  frescn  paintings  of  Ghir- 
landaio,  master  of  Michael  Angelo.  They 
should  be  visited  early  in  the  day,  say  0 
o'clock,  and  even  then  they  are  rather  in- 
distinct.    It  also  contains  the  Madonna  of 
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C'imabiie,  which  was  considered  at  the  time 
the  very  perfection  of  the  art,  and  was 
carried  in  triamph  from  the  stodio  of  the 
painter  to  the  church,  followed  by  the  en- 
tire  populace. 

The  Capella  dci  Gondi  contains  the  ik- 
moua  crucifix  carved  by  Brunelleschi  in 
rivalry  with  Donatello,  who  executed  the 
one  now  in  Santa  Croce.  When  the  latter 
i'.rst  saw  the  work  of  Brunelleschi  he  let 
fall  his  apron  which  contained  his  dinner, 
exclaiming,  *^To  you  is  granted  the  power 
of  carving  figures  of  Clirist,  to  me  that  of 
peasants."  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Bru- 
nelleschi :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
S16  feet  long,  and  109  feet  wide  across  the 
1  K)dy  of  the  church.  Aisles  formed  of  Corin- 
thian columns — magnificent  balustrades  of 
bronze  and  marble  inclose  the  choir. 

The  other  churches  of  importance  are 
tSan  Michelcj  San  Spiriio^  and  San  Atnbro' 
gio.  In  the  church  of  Ognisanti,  situated 
on  the.  Piazza  Manin,  near  the  Hotel  do  la 
Villc,  in  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  tran- 
sept, is  the  tomb  of  the  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica, Amerigo  Vespucci :  his  house  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  Ospeale  di  San  pio- 
vanni  di  Dio. 

Piazza  del  Gran'  Duca^  the  principal  bus- 
iness portion  of  the  city ;  here  stands  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio^  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  superior  ma<aBtracy,  now  converted 
into  government  offices.  The  chief  object 
of  attraction  is  the  great  saloon,  which  is 
connected  with  remarkable  passa;;es  in 
Florentine  history:  its  length  is  169  feet, 
by  77  in  breadth.  In  the  rooms  above  the 
saloon  are  some  portraits  of  distinguished 
families  of  Florence,  among  them  that  of 
Bianca  Capello,  the  celebrated  grand-duch- 
css.  The  Piazza  contains  many  fine  staU 
lies,  among  which  is  the  bronze  equestrian 
titatue  of  Cosimo  I.  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna; 
the  David,  by  Michael  Anirelo  (sculptured 
at  the  age  of  23),  is  located  on  the  left  of 
the  doorway  of  the  Palazzo.  On  the  right 
of  the  entrance  is  the  colossal  group  of 
Hercules  by  Bandinelli.  The  lion  is  the 
work  of  Donatello.  The  Fountain  of  Nep- 
tune, by  Ammanati,  also  adorns  the  Piaz- 
za ;  it  is  erected  on  the  site  where  the  Re- 
f>rmer  Savonarola  sufiiered  mart^'rdom. 
The  Loggia  di  Lanzi^  finely  proportioned, 
and  considered  by  Michael  Angclo  to  be 
beyond  improvement.  Under  it  are  some 
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fine  specimens  of- sculptmre,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  Perseus  by  Bcnve- 
nuto  Cellini,  and  the  Rjpe  of  the  Sabines 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  Judith  sbtying 
Holofemes  is  by  Donatello,  and  the  Dying 
AJax  supported  by  a  Warrior.  Near  this 
Piazza  are  the  two  markets,  the  Mercato 
Nuovo  and  Mercato  Vecckio.  Adjoining  the 
Piazza  del  Gran*  Duca  is  the  Uffizi  GMsry 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  forming  three 
sides  of  an  open  court.  On  either  side  of 
the  entrance  are  statues  of  Cosmo  I.  and 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  Along  the  sides 
of  the  court,  placed  in  niches,  are  statues 
by  modem  artists  of  the  great  men  of  Tus- 
cany, commencing  with  Andrea  Otgaai, 
Niccolo  Pisano,  Giotto,  Donatello,  Albert!, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  An^elo,  Pe- 
trarch, Dante,  Boccacio,  Machiavelli,  Goio- 
ciardini,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Galileo,  Ifi- 
cheli,  RecU,  Mascagni,  Andrea  Cesalpino, 
Antonio,  Accorso,  Guido  Aretino,  and  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  the  last  holding  in  his  hand 
a  miniature  of  his  Perseus.  ^ 

r  The  Ujffizi  GaUenf — GaUeria  TmperUsd*^  e  ' 
I  Reale.  Open  daily  between  the  hours  of 
'  9  and  8,  Sundays  and  feast-days  excepted, 
when  it  is  open  from  10  to  3,  and  on  Tues- 
days from  12  to  8.  On  the  occasion  of 
great  festivals  it  is  closed  all  day;  so  also 
is  the  Pitti  Palace.  The  collection  of 
paintings  in  this  gallery  is,  without  doubt, 
the  richest  and  nlost  varied  in  the  worid, 
with  thq  exception  of  tiie  Royal  Gallery  at 
Madrid ;  neither  is  it  so  extensive  as  either 
the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  Dresden,  or 
the  Belvidere  at  Vienna.  Ascending  three 
flights  of  stairs,  we  enter  the  first  vestibule, 
wherein  are  placed  the  busts  of  the  Medici 
fi&mily,  ten  in  number.  In  the  inner  vesti- 
bule  are  some  fine  statues :  the  Florentine 
Boar;  two  wolf-dogs,  noble  figures,  seated 
on  either  side  of  the  door;  several  busts, 
and  other  specimens  of  ait.  The  corridors 
are  occupied  as  picture  and  sculpture  gal- 
leries. In  our  description  we  will  coo^ 
mence  near  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  cor* 
ridor,  with  the  pictures  chiefly  of  the  Tus- 
can school.  One  of  the  finest  is  bv  Fhi  An- 
gelico  da  Fiesde,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
saints ;  around  the  Virgin  and  ChQd  are 
painted  angels  on  a  gold  ground.  Busts 
and  statues  follow  next  in  order,  and 
among  the  varieties  many  fine  ones  may 
be  discussed.    In  a  narrow  corridor,  enter- 
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ed  by  a  small  door  just  beyond  the  stataes, 
are  sculptures  of  the  medisval  Tuscan 
school,  many  of  which,  by  Donatello,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  etc.,  are  worthy  of  perticulur 
attention  for  their  composition  and  expres- 
sion. On  the  sarcophagi  placed  in  the 
eastern  corridors  are  various  bas-reliefs, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  hea- 
then mjrthology.  In  front  of  one  is  the 
representation  of  the  fall  of  Phaeton,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  an  illustration  of  a 
chariot-race  in  a  circus,  perhaps  the  Circus 
Mazimus  at  Kome.  Each  chariot  is  being 
drawn  by  four  horses.  In  the  western  cor- 
ridor the  gems  are  many.  Notice  partic- 
ularly the  Drunken  Bacchus  and  Faun^  No. 
<:80;  the  Wmmdfd  Adonis,  882;  and  an 
ApoUo,  all  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  last  but 
just  emerging  from  the  marble.  Here  is 
also  a  fine  reproduction  of  the  Laocoon. 
In  the  southern  gallery  the  gems  are  the 
Venus  Anadyomena  and  the  Young  Athlete, 
The  first  room  to  the  left,  entering  from  the 
eastern  corridor,  is  called  the  Tribune,  a 
nnall  circular  apartment,  which  not  only 
contains  the  chefs-d*aBuvre  of  this  gallery, 
but  of  the  world,  both  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. The  works  of  sculpture  are  five  in 
numt>er;  the  first  is  the  world-renowned 
statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medid,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  brought  to  Florence  during  the 
reign  of  Cosmo  1 1 1 .  de  Medici :  it  was  found 
in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome.  The  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  says  it  was  sculp- 
tured b>'  tbo  Athenian  Cleomenes,  son  of 
ApoUodorus.  It  is  considered  the  very  per- 
fection of  design  and  workmanship :  it  was 
restored  by  Bernini.  The  ApoUino,  or 
Young  Apollo,  is  of  the  same  school :  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  Praxiteles,  the  most 
celebrated  sculptor  of  Greece.  The  Danc- 
/■y  ^otMi,  restored  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
Lotiatori,  or  Wrestlers,  and  the  Anoiino,  a 
slave  whettins;  his  knife,  complete  the  five 
wonderful  works  which  have  gained  such 
a  world-wide  reputation. 

In  this  apartment  are  also  the  finest 
psintings  in  the  collection :  Michael  An\re- 
lo — the  Virgin  presenting  the  Infant  to  St. 
Joseph.  Baphael— I^  Madonna  del  Cor- 
dclllno  (Goldfinch) ;  La  Fomarinii,  painted 
in  l.'il2 ;  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Desert. 
Titian — the  Venus  (alluded  to  by  Byron) ; 
Monsignorc  Beccadclli,  painted  while  the 
artist  was  in  his  75th  year.  Paul  Vcro- 
I — HxAy  Family,  with  St.  John  and 


St.  Catharine.  Annibal  Caracci  — a  Bac- 
chante; Pan;  and  Cupid.  Guercino — a 
Sibyl ;  End^'mion  sleeping.  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo  —  two  fine  figures  of  the  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Job.  Daniele  da  Volterra — ^the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Andrea  del 
Sarto — u  very  splendid  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  between  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  St.  Fnncis.  It  bears  the 
date  of  1517,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  this  great  painter,  whose  merits  are 
scarcely  appreciated  elsewhere  than  in  his 
native  city.  The  history  of  this  grand 
master  is  quite  interesting.  Andrea,  call- 
ed del  Sarto  because  he  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1488.  He 
was  placed  at  first  with  a  goldsmith,  whom 
he  loft  for  the  instruction  of  Giovanni  Ba- 
rili,  whom  he  again  left  for  the  studio  of 
Pictro  di  Cosimo.  But  it  was  from  the 
study  of  Masaccio,  Gliirlandaio,  Leonardo, 
and  Michael  An^lo  that  he  received  his 
most  valuable  instructions.  He  had  great 
versatility  of  talent,  and  could  imitate  the 
style  of  other  artists  with  marvelous  fidel- 
ity. His  genius  inclining  him  to  the  grace- 
ful and  the  tender,  he  lacked  boldness  and 
decision  in  treating  grand  subjects.  He 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and 
was  invited  to  Paris  by  Frands  I.,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  distinction. 
He  returned  soon  to  Florence,  however, 
where  he  led  a  life  by  no  means  beyond 
reproach.  He  died  in  1550.  Albert  Dft- 
rer — ^Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Andrea  Bian- 
te;cna — the  Circumcision ;  Adoration  of  the 
Kings ;  Resurrection.  Pietro  Perugino — 
Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  Sebastian.  Correggio— 
the  Virgin  kneeling  in  Adoration  liefore  the 
Infant,  who  is  reposing  on  a  portion  of  her 
draper}';  the  Virgin  and  Child  between 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Francis :  this  is  one  of 
the  artist's  earliest  works,  being  painted  at 
the  age  of  20.  Vandyke— two  fine  por- 
traits, one  of  Charles  V.  on  horseback, 
armed ;  the  other  of  Giov.  di  Montfurt.  B. 
Luini — Herodias  receiving  the  head  of  St. ' 
John.  Parmcgianino — Hoi}-  Family,  with 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Prophet  Zacha- 
rias.  Guide— a  Virgin  in  Contemplation. 
Giulio  Romano — ^^''i^gin  and  Child.  Ru- 
l.ens — Hercules  between  Vice  and  Virtue. 
North  of  the  Tribune,  leading  from  it,  are 
three  rooms. 

First  Room:   L.  da  Vinci — Medusa's 
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I  Head.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole — ^fonr  pic- 
}  tares,  representing  the  Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin,  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
Second  Room:  B^dolfo  del  Ghirlandaio — 
San  Zenobio  raising  a  dead  Child ;  Trana- 
Ution  of  the  Body  of  the  Saint.  Mariotto 
Albertinelli— ^e  Visitation  of  St.  Elixa^ 
beth.  Vasari — Lorenzo  de  MedicL  Bron- 
zino — Descent  of  oar  Savior  into  Hades, 
considered  his  greatest  work.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci — Adoration  of  the  MagL  Cigoli 
— Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  II  Sodomo — 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  Filippino 
Lippi — Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  Wife ;  and  Judith  slaying  Holo- 
fernes.  The  third  room  contains  some 
early  Florentine  paintings. 

In  a  room  opening  out  of  the  south  side 
of  the  Tribune  are  some  works  of  the  other 
Italian  schools.  Here,  also,  is  a  piece  of 
^Grecian  sculpture,  consisting  of  a  table  of 
Oriental  alabaster,  upon  which  is  placed 
the  statae  of  a  sleeping  Cupid.  In  four  of 
the  other  rooms  are  pictures  of  the  French, 
flemish,  German,  and  Dutch. 

At  the  end  of  the  S.  corridor  is  the  Cab- 

'^tet  of  Genu.    Among  the  many  curiosities 

a  vase,  cut  out  of  a  block  of  lapis  lazuli, 

4  inches  in  diameter;  two  bas-reliefs  in 

gold ;  a  vase  of  sardonyx,  upon  which  is 

engraved  tha  name  of  Lorenzo  de^  Medici ; 

'a  bas-relief  in  gold,  representing  the  Piaz- 

I  za  del  Gran'  Duca ;  a  casket  of  rock  crys- 

1  tal,  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship, 

representing  the  events  of  the  Passion,  in  ! 

17  compartments.    It  was  executed  by  Va- 

lerio  Vicentius,  assisted  by  his  daughter ; 

a  species  of  shrine,  made  of  enamel  and 

precious  stones,  representing  the  portrait 

of  Cosimo  I. ;  a  tazza  of  lapis  lazuli,  with 

handles  of  gold,  enameled,  and  mounted 

with  diamonds.    Passing  from  the  eastern 

to  the  western  corridor,  we  descend  to  the 

Etrmcan  Museum,  which  contains  many 

interesting  vases   and   other  curiosities. 

This  apartment  connects  with  the  gallery 

which  leads  to  the  Pitti  Palace  across  the 

Arno. 

In  two  large  rooms,  which  are  entered 
from  the  western  corridor,  are  many  paint- 
ings of  the  Venetian  school.  Here,  also, 
are  the  portraits  of  celebrated  painters,  ex- 
ecuted by  the  artists  themselves.  In  the 
centre  of  the  large  room  is  the  celebrated 
Medlcean  vase,  found  at  Hadrian's  villa, 
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near  TivoU.  Adjoining  the  last  is  the  ffaU 
oflnscriptiaiu.  The  gems  here  are  the  cel- 
ebrated Vemu  Uremia,  266,  and  the  Vemn 
Genitrix.  In  a  small  room  leading  to  this 
hall  is  the  HermapkrodUe,  also  an  in&nt 
HercultB  atrangiing  Serpentt,  and  a  group 
of  Ct^tid  and  Psjfche,  On  the  wall  is  a 
marble  mask  of  a  Satyr,  executed  by  Mi- 
chael  Angelo  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  a 
small  room  opening  from  the  last  ia  a  fine 
collection  of  antiqae  gems. 

HaUofBaroodo:  Bronzino*8  Depositioii 
from  the  Cross.  Velasquez — I^ilip  IV. 
of  Spain,  on  horseback.  Rubens — picture 
of  Bacchus,  surrounded  by  Nymphs.  Ba- 
roccio — the  *^  Madonna  del  Popolo." 
Handhorst,  called  Gherardo  ddla  Kotte^ 
Infant  Savior  in  the  Manger.  One  of  the 
finest  copies  ever  made  of  this  splendid 
composition  is  in  the  possession  of  W.  B. 
Dinsmore,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Costi,  of  Florence.  In  this  room 
are  three  tables,  composed  of  Florentine 
mosaic,  one  of  which  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  woric  of  the  kind  ever  made. 
It  took  25  years  to  complete  it.  Twenty- 
two  workmen  were  engaged  npon  it 

HaU  ofNiabe,  in  which  are  eighteen  fig^ 
ures  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  which  were 
for  a  long  time  located  in  the  Villa  Medici, 
and  brought  to  Fl<xence  in  1775.  They 
were  discovered,  previous  to  1583,  near  the 
Porta  S.  Paolo  at  Rome.  Many  stnnge 
suppositions  have  taken  place  as  regards 
their  origin.  Among  the  other  pictnxes 
contained  in  this  room  are  :  Rubens — 
Henry  IV.  at  the  Battio  of  Iviy — his  En- 
try into  Paris  after  the  Battie.  The  oth- 
er objects  of  interest  in  the  gallery  are  tin 
lironzes,  medals,  drawings,  and  engis^ 
mgs. 

The  Pitti  Palace,  Pcdazto  PiiU,  the  piea- 
ent  residence  of  King  Victor  Emanuel, 
was  commenced  by  Luca  Pitti,  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Medici  family,  who  at  one 
time  exceeded  them  in^^puUrity. .  The 
first  architect  employed  upon  this  splendid 
ediH<»  was  Brunelleschi.  Its  erection  was 
afterward  continued  by  Bartolomeo  Am- 
manati,  by  whom  the  wings  were  added, 
and  the  splendid  court  completed,  in  which 
some  singular  specimens  of  sculpture  may 
be  observed.  The  chief  attraction,  howev- 
er, of  this  palace  is  tiie  collection  of  piiint- 
ings,  which  number  about  500,  and  an  of 
perhaps  greater  attraction  than  those  oon- 
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tained  in  the  Uffizi.  The  gallery  Lb  open 
daily  (with  the  exception  of  festiVal-days 
and  Sundays)  from  10  to  3.  Catalogues 
will  be  found  in  each  room.  No  fee  ex- 
pected. 

HaUofike  lUad:  the  oeUing  of  this  hall 
was  painted  twenty  yean  ago  by  Sabatel- 
li.  Andrea  del  Sarto — ^two  pictures  of  the 
Assumption.  Fra  Bartolomeo— the  Virgin 
enthroned.  Scipione  Gaetano — portrait 
of  Mary  de'  Medici,  queen  of  France.  Vis* 
itors  were  formerly  admitted  by  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  instead  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Boboli  gardens ;  and  as  the  beautiful 
firesooes  of  the  oeifings  of  the  five  principal 
halls  are  an  allegorical  representation  of 
the  life  fs^  Cosimo  I.,  it  will  be  necessary 
first  to  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
then,  when  rvtentm^,  commence  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ceilings  with  the  Hall  of 
Venns. 

Hail  of  Saturn:  here  Cosimo  is  repre- 
sented as  being  in  mature  age,  and  is  con- 
ducted to  Saturn  by  Mars  and  Prudence 
to  recMve  the  crown  offered  by  Glory  and 
Eternity.  Paintings :  Baphael — ^Pope  Ju- 
lius II.  SchiavoD^^the  Death  of  Abel. 
Vandyke — ^two  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  his  queen.  Raphael — 
the  Madonna  del  Baldacchino;  a  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  and  a  portrait  of 
Tommaao  Fedra  Inghirami.  Andrea  del 
Sarto — Disputation  on  the  Trinity.  Ra^ 
phael — the  Vision  of  Ezekiel.  Domeni- 
chino — St.  Mary  Blagdalene. 

HaU  ofJttpker:  Cosimo  being  led  into 
the  presence  of  Jupiter  by  Hercules  and 
Fortune.  Salvator  Rosa — the  Catiline 
Conspiracy.  Michael  Angelo — the  Three 
Fates.  Borgognone — a  battle-piece.  Fra 
Bartolomeo— Di  St  Marco.  Tintoretto — 
portrait  of  Vincenzo  Zeno.  Paul  Veronese 
— the  Marys  at  our  SaTior'd  Tomb. 

HaU  of  Mara:  on  the  ceiling  are  alle- 
gorical representations  of  Cosimo's  success 
in  war.  Raphael — the  celebrated  and 
lorely  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  consider- 
ed the  sweetest  of  all  his  Madonnas.  An- 
drea del  Sarto— one  of  his  best  Holy  Fam- 
ilies. Rubens—"  Les  Suites  de  la  Guerre.'* 
Vandyke — portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivog- 
lio.  Andrea  del  Sarto — subjects  firom  the 
History  of  Joseph  and  Brethren.  Gui- 
do — Rebecca  at  the  Well.  Cristoforo  Al- 
lc»ri— Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofer- 
Bubens — portraits  of  himself  and 


brother,  and  the  philosophers  Lipsius  and 
Grotius. 

HaU  ofApoUo:  Cosimo,  guided  by  Vir- 
tue and  Glory,  is  rei  eived  by  the  Deity  of 
Poetry  and  the  Fine  Artn.  G.  da  Caspi — 
portrait  of  Archbishop  Bartolini  Salimbe- 
ni.  Palma  Vecchio— Supper  at  Emmaus. 
Murillo — Virgin  and  Child.  Guercino — 
St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha.  Titian — 
portrait  of  Pietro  Aretino.  Cristoforo 
Allori— the  Hospitality  of  St.  Julian.  T. 
Titi — portrait  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterward 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  when  a  child.  An- 
drea del  Sarto — Deposition  from  the  Cross. 
Raphael — ^two  portraits ;  one  of  Maddalcna 
Strozzi  Doni,  the  other  of  her  husband  An- 
gelo, painted  when  Raphael  was  but  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age.  These  paintings  are 
very  carefully  preserved,  being  considered 
two  of  the  most  valuable  ornaments  of  the 
gallery.  Baroccio — ^portrait  of  Prince  Fred- 
erick d'Urbino,  when  a  child.  Giulio  Ro- 
mano— a  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  dclla 
Lucertola.  Raphael — Leo  X.,  with  two 
cardinals.  Andrea  del  Sarto — his  own  por- 
trait.    Titian — a  Magdalene. 

Hall  of  Vmua  (so  called  from  the  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  triumph  of 
Reason  over  Pleasure — a  youth,  under  the 
figure  of  Cosimo  I.,  is  rescued  from  Venus 
by  Minerva,  and  conveyed  to  Hercules). 
Tintoretto — Cupid  born  of  Venus  and  Vul- 
can. Salvator  Rosa — two  fine  coast  views. 
Rubens — two  noble  landscapes.  Rem- 
brandt— ^portrait  of  an  old  man.  Beloverti 
— ^Morsyas.  Cigoli — St.  Peter  walking  on 
the  Waters.  Bassano— Mart3Tdom  of  St. 
Catharine. 

HaU  oftht  fJducaHon  of  Jupiter:  here 
are  some  painting  which  are  mostly  by 
unknown  artists,  and  not  generally  of  very 
high  standing.  The  Stnfa  or  Cabinet, 
which  is  beautifully  frescoed,  contains  two 
bronze  statues  of  Cain  and  Abel  by  Dupr6, 
and  a  column  of  black  E  .ryptian  porphj'ry. 
The  other  halls  are  quite  interesting  in  their 
specimens  of  paintings  and  statuary,  such  as 
the  HaU  ofUlyasu,  representing  his  return 
to  Ithaca.  Here  are  two  splendid  land- 
scapes by  Salvator  Rosa,  and  a  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Titian.  The  next  is  the 
HaU  of  PrometheuB,  Anescoed  by  Colignon. 
In  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  magnificent 
mosaic  table  which  cost  nearly  $200,000 : 
nearly  fifteen  years  were  taken  in  complet- 
ing it.     It  was  made  at  the  national  man^ 
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ufactory.  The  room  opening  from  this 
contains  a  splendid  malachite  table,  and  a 
fine  bust  of  Napoleon  T.,  presented  bj'  Louis 
Napoleon,  father  of  the  present  emperor,  to 
the  late  grand-duke.  Passing  through  the 
corridor  into  the  UaUo/Justice^  where  there 
are  some  fine  paintings  by  Carlo  Dolce, 
we  enter  next  the  Hall  afCanovd't  Vemts^ 
which  statue  stands  on  a  pivot  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room.  It  formerly  stood  in  the 
Tribune  where  the  Venus  of  Medici  now 
stands,  that  figure  having  made  the  excur- 
sion to  Paris  to  grace  the  triumphs  of  the 
conqueror  Napoleon.  In  the  next  and 
last  room,  which  contains  numerous  flow- 
er-pieces and  landscapes,  may  be  seen  Sal- 
vator  Rosa's  great  picture  of  Diogenes 
throwing  away  his  cup  on  seeing  a  3'outh 
drink  water  out  of  his  hand. 

The  Private  fAbraryhaB  60,000  volumes, 
and  is  considered  the  most  useful  lil>rary 
in  Italy ;  it  is  very  extensive  in  works  on 
Natural  History.  The  most  of  Galileo's 
MSS.  are  preserved  here. 

Joining  the  palace  are  the  JBcholi  Oar- 
denSf  planned  by  11  Tribolo  under  Cosimo 
I.  From  the  upper  portion  of  the  ground 
fine  views  of  Florence  may  be  obtained. 
The  beauty  of  this  lovely  spot  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  terraces,  statues,  etc. ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  latter  are  from  un- 
finished ones  by  Michael  Angelo;  Venus, 
by  Giovanni  Bologna;  statue  of  Abun- 
dance, commenced  by  Giovanni  Bologna 
and  completed  by  Tacca.  The  gardens  are 
open  to  the  public  only  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays. 

Joining  the  Pitti  Palace  are  the  Mtueo 
di  Storia  Nattarcde  and  Specola.  This  last 
contains  many  objects  of  curiosity  well 
worth  examination  both  by  the  intellii^ent 
and  scientific  traveler.  To  ladies  we  would  ', 
a&y,  woman  can  not  sacrifice  her  womanli- 
ness for  science  at  all  times,  and  we  must 
say  it  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  res- 
olution to  overcome  the  feelings  of  repug- 
nance and  shame  that  any  mtodest  woman 
must  feel  at  entering  this  room  with  a 
promiscuous  party,  although  a  Bight  more 
interesting  and  instructive  is  dlfilcult  to 
meet.  In  addition  to  the  well-arranged 
halls,  filled  with  minerals  and  plants, 
many  apartments  are  devoted  to  wax  t 
models  of  tlie  human  figure ;  here  science 
has  laid  bare  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
human  being,  and  all  colored  to  resemble 
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nature.  Every  separate  part  of  the  hu- 
man form,  bodies,  legs,  hearts,  lungs,  etc, 
are  displayed  upon  cushions,  some  under 
^lass ;  whole  forms  the  size  of  life,  Ijoth 
male  and  female,  lie  exposed  on  white  beds, 
opened  from  the  throat  downward,  all  laid 
iMre.  Youth  and  old  age  as  if  asleep, 
with  the  life- warm  coloring  of  flesh,  veins, 
and  skin. 

The  Tribuna,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Galileo,  which  is  situated  on  the  fir^ 
floor  of  the  building,  contains  three  l)ean- 
tifhl  frescoes,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  great  astronomer :  one  shows 
him  in  the  (jathedral  at  Pisa  swinging  the 
lamp  which  originated  in  his  mind  the  law 
of  mechanics  which  regulated  the  pendu- 
lum ;  the  second  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  the  telescope  before  the  Doge  and  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  at  Venice ;  in  the  third  he  is  rep- 
resented blind,  with  one  hand  on  a  globe, 
the  other  pointing  to  the  heavens,  and  de- 
monstrating to  two  pupils  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Immediately  under 
the  rotunda  there  is  a  fine  white  marble 
statue  of  Galileo;  also  one  of  his  fingen:, 
encircled  with  a  ring,  pointing  upward : 
this  last  is  under  a  glass  case.  All  his  in- 
struments are  also  preserved  here.  The 
floor  of  this  beautiful  tribune  is  mosaic, 
the  walls  white  marble,  covered  with  ara- 
besques of  birds  and  flowers. 

In  addition  to  the  Pitti  Palace  and  Uf- 
fizi  gallery' ,  there  are  several  private  gal- 
leries, belon^ng  to  noblemen,  which  are 
thrown  open  to  the  pul)lic,  many  of  them 
containing  very  valuable  pictures ;  among 
these  are  the  Ferroni,  ConuUf  6troezi^  and 
the  rorrf^/oni  galleries. 

Americans  should  not  fail  to  visit  the 
studio  of  our  celebrated  countryman,  Hi- 
ram Pofrers,  who  now  has  a  world-wide 
celebritv.  It  is  situated  in  the  Via  la  Fcnr- 
nace.  This  celebrated  artist  has  been  in 
Florence  some  twenty-nine  years,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  is  now 
some  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  Among  the 
principal  works  which  have  done  so  much 
to  immori-ilize  him  are  his  Greek  Slave: 
his  Washington,  ordered  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana ;  the  same  in  the  regalia  of  grand 
master  of  the  Masonic  Aratemity,  ordered 
by  the  Petersburg,  Va.,  Lodge ;  his  Amer- 
ica, with  a  tiara  on  her  head,  representing 
the  thirteen  original  states ;  California,  as 
a  voung  Indian  woman ;  Daniel  Webster, 
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ordered  by  the  city  of  Boston;  and  Milton's 
II  Peifseroso.  Heads  of  many  of  out  most 
fllostriotts  men,  such  as  Jackson,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  and  Webster,  adorn  his  studio. 
There  are  many  other  American  artists  of 
fiiine  in  the  city,  whose  address  may  be  seen 
at  our  hankers*,  Maqnay  and  Packenharo. 
One  of  the  principal,  a  pupil  of  Powers,  and 
of  whom  our  country  may  be  justly  proud, 
is  Pierce  Francis  Connelly,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Pierce  Connelly.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  and,  al- 
though young,  stands  high  in  his  profes- 
aicHi,  an  copies  of  his  various  works  testify. 
Among  his  patrons  are  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Percy, 
Colonel  T.  B.  Lawrence  (our  Consul-Gen- 
eral).  He  is  now  finishing  a  beautiful 
group  of  three  figures,  called  the  '*  Return 
of  Peace,' '  ordered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Aspin wall, 
K.  Y.,  a  most  lil>eral  patron  of  the  arta. 

Academy  of  Fine  ArU  contains  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
early  Tiuoan  school,  as  well  as  many  by 
other  artists. 

The  other  buildings  of  interest  are  the 
J^S/ptian  MuMumy  the  Biblioteca  Afaglia' 
heeekianOf  Royal  Mosaic  Mcawfacloryy  and 
the  charitable  institutions.  In  the  same 
building  with  the  Egyptian  Museum  is  the 
Osaaoo£i,  or  Last  Supper,  by  Raphael,  dis- 
covered in  the  convent  of  San  Onofrio  in 

Tkentres, — ^They  are  nine  in  number: 
La  Pergola,  under  the  management  of  about 
thirty  proprietors  of  rank,  and  is  called  the 
Grand  Opera  of  Florence :  it  is  a  fine  house, 
and  will  accommodate  about  2500  persons. 
Th»  others  are  the  Teairo  del  Cocomero,  for 
comedy  and  tragedy  l>oth ;  Teairo  Nuovo  ; 
TetUro  Leopoldo  ;  Teairo  Goldord,  ete.  The 
prices  of  admittance  are  very  low. 

The  Hyde  Park  and  Bois  de  Boulogne  of 
the  Florentines  is  the  Cascine,  on  the  pen- 
insula formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Arno 
and  Mugnone.  This  is  decidedly  the 
most  charming  drive  and  promenade  in 
Italy.  It  derives  its  name  fh>m  the  dairy- 
bouses  of  the  late  grand-duke,  which  are 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  drive,  and 
which  supply  Florence  with  its  purest  milk 
and  butter.  From  the  Leghorn  railroad 
station.  Immediately  outside  the  Porta  al 
Phito,  the  bank  of  the  Arno  is  laid  out  as 
a  beantifnl  walk  and  drive,  overshadowed 
by  magnificent  trees  for  the  space  of  two 


miles.  About  midway  the  grounds  are  laid 
out  in  a  circle ;  here,  several  afternoons  in 
the  week,  the  bands  perform,  and  here  the 
fashionables  of  Florence  make  their  calls. 
For  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours  every 
afternoon,  from  the  hours  of  four  until 
seven,  all  Florence — ^that  is,  all  of  Florence 
that  pretends  to  be  any  body — attend  this 
fashionable  exchange  in  all  manner  .of 
equipages,  in  numbers  varying  from  500  to 
1000,  and  they  are  not  excelled  in  style 
or  richness  by  any  city  but  Paris  in  the 
world.  Around  the  music  the  carriages  all 
congregate ;  gentlemen  descend  and  visit 
their  lady  friends,  and  talk,  gossip,  and 
flirt,  or  promenade  along  the  river's  bank, 
where  seats  and  shady  groves  are  in  abund- 
ance to  supply  the  wante  of  solitaires  and 
lovers.  The  Cascine  is  arranged  the  same 
as  the  Champs  £lys6e,  Paris — carriages, 
horsemen,  and  pedestrians  have  each  their 
separate  avenues.  Fashionable  society  of 
Florence  cares  not  where  you  live,  what 
you  eat,  or  what  you  wear,  so  long  a^^ 
you  make  your  appearance  at  the  Opera, 
and  drive  your  turn-out  on  the  Cascine — 
both  of  which  are  cheap  enough.  For  $90 
per  month  you  can  hire  a  splendid  turn% 
out,  two  horses,  coachman,  and  footman, 
an  open  carriage  for  Cascine  driving,  and 
a  dose  carriage  for  the  Opera.  Your  box 
at  the  Opera,  holding  four  to  eight  per- 
sons, will  cost  $4  to  $5  a  night. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Porta  al  Prato 
is  the  palace  of  Prince  Demidoff,  wlio  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Mathilde,  sister  of  Prince 
Napoleon.  He  is  a  Russian  prince  of  im- 
mense wealth,  and  owner  of  the  malachite 
mines  in  Russia.  The  palace  is  fitted  up 
with  great  magnificence.  It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  permission,  although  the 
villa  is  often  shown,  but  3'ou  are  obliged 
to  make  application  fifteen  days  in  ad- 
vance: this  is  done  to  prevent  the  many 
applications  that  would  otherwise  be  made, 
as  few  travelers  think  of  visiting  this  beau- 
tiful residence  first,  and  when  they  do 
make  application,  they  discover  they  must 
wait  so  long  that  few  can  spare  the  time, 
although  it  would  well  repay  a  week's  de- 
lay, as  nothing  we  have  ever  seen  in  any 
part  of  Europe  can  at  all  compare  with  the 
wealth  and  taste  displayed  in  the  twenty- 
one  rooms  which  are  shown.  The  villa 
externally  has  nothing  particularly  attrac- 
tive, but  few  royal  residences,  if  any,  can 
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compare  with  the  interior.  "So  fees  are 
allowed  to  be  taken  by  the  servants,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  offer  any,  as  (hey  will 
not  be  accepted.  It  wonld  reqniie  a  vol- 
ame  to  give  a  description  of  this  hoose,  in 
addition  to  which,  the  prince  is  adverse  to 
it,  and  has  not  even  a  catalogue  of  the  pic- 
tures; we  can  onl}'  say  the  pictures  are 
nearly  all  modem,  bnt  splendid  produc- 
tions, and  how  reft'eshing  after  weeks' 
straining  of  the  eyes  to  see  old  masters' 
productions  in  dim  and  dingy  churches! 
The  gallery  of  sculpture  contains  nothing 
but  gems,  but  how  dazzling  and  white! 
The  rooms  shown  are  situated  on  three 
Fides  of  a  square.  The  principal,  on  the 
first  wing,  are  the  halls  of  tapestry  and  of 
gems ;  in  the  main  building,  the  blue-room, 
music-room,  dining-room,  and  plate-room ; 
on  the  other  wing,  the  sculpture-gallery, 
armor-room,  malachite-room  [in  this  room 
every  article  is  covered  with  malachite  and 
gold,  although  malachite  prevails  more  or 
less  in  nearly  all  the  rooms],  the  mosaic- 
room,  the  antique-room,  and  the  Moorish- 
room.  After  visiting  the  beautiful  chap- 
els on  the  ground  floor,  you  are  led  through 
perhaps  the  moet  magnificent  conservatory 
in  the  world.  The  building  is  not  so  grand 
and  beautiful  as  that  of  the  Dake  of  Dev- 
onshire at  Chatsworth,  England,  but  the 
collection  is  much  larger  and  mora  valua- 
ble. Should  you  receive  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission in  response  to  your  letter,  be  par- 
ticular to  be  there  exactly  at  the  hour 
named,  if  you  wish  to  be  admitted.  For 
the  last  year  the  villa  has  been  hermetic- 
ally sealed,  and  no  one  was  able  to  pro- 
cure admittance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  dwellings 
in  Florence  is  the  house  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo,  Palazzo  Bwmarotti;  open  to  visitors  on 
Thursdays :  the  statue  of  Bnonarotti,  his 
manuscripts,  sword,  canes,  and  a  portrait 
of  himself.  In  the  chapel  is  a  small  figure 
of  Christ  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  many 
other  relics,  which  will  undoubtedly  inter- 
est the  traveler.  Michael  Angelo  Bnona- 
rotti, the  illustrious  Italian  painter,  sculp- 
tor, and  architect,  was  bom  in  1474,  and 
died  at  Bome  in  1564.  He  has  the  name 
of  the  greatest  designer  that  ever  lived. 
Being  asked  why  he  did  not  marry,  he  an- 
swered, "  Painting  was  his  wife,  and  his 
works  his  children."  The  most  celebrated 
of  all  his  works  is  his  "  Last  Judgment," 
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painted  for  Paul  III.  In  architecture  he 
surpassed  all  the  modems.  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  Capitol,  and  his  own  house,  are 
proofs  of  his  abQity.  He  was  also  an  ex- 
cellent poet.  The  walls  of  his  dining-room 
contain  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  Tuscany ;  among  them  yon 
recognise  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacto,  and^ 
Savonarola. 

Pakazo  Bicoardo,  erecfeed  by  Coeimo  de 
Medici  in  1430.  Charles  YIl  I.  of  France, 
Leo  X.,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  have 
lodged  here.  It  remained  the  proper^  of 
the  Medici  until  1659,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Marquis  Gabriele  RiccardL  The 
grand  gallery  is  very  splendid.  In  the 
chapel  are  some  beautiful  frescoes,  retain- 
ing to  a  great  extent  their  original  lieauty. 

The  JBibSoteca  Riccardi,  open  daily  from 
9  until  2,  has  about  S0,000  printed  volumes 
and  3500  MSa 

Travelers  should  visit  the  tiudio  of  the 
artists  Messrs.  Costa  and  Conti,  No.  58 
Via  del  Bardi,  who  not  only  have  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  splendid  copies  of 
the  principal  pictures  in  all  the  galleries, 
but  their  originals,  both  old  and  mod- 
ern, are  quite  celebrated.  They  have 
the  reputation  of  selling  the  best  pictnnt 
in  Florence,  and  orders  given  them  are 
sure  to  be  executed  by  the  best  of  art- 
ists. The  best  and  cheapest  photogra- 
pher in  Florence  is  Philpot,  on  the  Lungo 
Amo,  near  the  Ponte  Yecchio.  He  keeps 
a  fine  collection  of  photographs  of  all  ^e 
leading  painters  and  other  artists  of  Italy, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  also  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  and  leading  pictures.  Groves, 
the  principal  English  dragtdst,  is  situated 
No.  15  Borg'  Ognissanti.  This  esUblish- 
ment  is  highly  recommended.  The  pro> 
prietor  is  patronized  by  all  American  and 
English  families ;  he  has  had  great  expe- 
rience both  in  English  and  foreign  phar- 
macy, and  keeps  a  large  supply  both  of 
American  and  English  remedies,  besides 
those  of  British,  French,  and  Italian  phar- 
macopoeias. One  of  the  best  physicians 
in  Italy  is  Dr.  Frazer,  13  yia  dei  Fossi, 
M.D.  of  St  Andrew's  and  M.R.C.  St.  £d. 

Americans  who  live  in  apartments,  or 
who  wish  to  dine  out  of  tkw'  hotd^  will  find 
the  old-established  house  of  Doney  &  Neph- 
ews, in  the  Via  Tornabuoni,  one  of  the  best 
places  in  Italy.     Suppers,  craama,  ioea, 
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winM,  pantiy,  and  ey«ry  thing  in  this  line, 
Bopfklied  in  perfection. 

One  of  the  principal  Italian  artists  in 
Flcrenoe  is  Zocchi  Emilio.  He  has  just 
finislied  for  cor  fellow-citizen,  Elijah  Pnr- 
dj,  Esq.,  two  nniqae  and  beautifal  fig- 
ures, Rai^iael  and  Michael  Angelo  in  their 
lirit  attempts  at  art  His  studio  is  in  the 
Academia  di  Belle  ArtL 

The  principal  mosaic  mannfectorers  are 
Messrs.  Torrini  &  Co.,  Lung  Amo.  They 
have  been  awarded  most  of  the  prizes  for 
that  branch  of  art  in  Florence. 

The  most  fashionable  tailoring  establish- 
ment in  Florence  is  that  of  Gnastalla  & 
Todros,  No.  5  via  Tomabuoni.  Costumes 
to  wear  at  court  balls,  or  for  presentation 
at  court,  are  gotten  up  by  this  firm  in  most 
elegant  style,  and  at  most  remaricably 
short  notice. 

Passing  through  the  Porta  Romana,  and 
ascending  a  fine  road,  lined  with  cypress, 
nearly  a  mile,  we  arrive  at  the  Poggio  Im- 
periale,  a  palace  of  the  late  grand-duke. 
It  is  said  to  contain  700  rooms — about  one 
half  would  come  nearer  the  number.  A 
short  distance  farther  we  arrive  at  6alileo*s 
tower,  near  which  he  entertained  Milton 
on  the  latter*s  visit  to  Florence  after  he 
became  blind,  as  he  was  forgotten  by  his 
former  patrons,  the  Medici. 

While  at  Florence  you  must  not  omit  to 
Tisit  the  ancient  town  of  Fieeole,  old  when 
Borne  was  in  its  infancy,  to  reach  which 
jou  can  start  from  the  Porta  San  Gallo  or 
from  the  Porta  a  Pinti ;  the  latter  is  pref- 
erable as  regards  the  road,  but  by  the  for- 
mer you  pass  several  noted  villas :  the  prin- 
cipal is  one  in  which  Cosimo  I.  died,  and 
a  fkvorite  resideffce  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
We  also  pass,  among  other  handsome  vil- 
las, that  of  Signor  Mario,  the  celebrated 
singer.  The  road  firom  the  convent  of  San 
Domenico  to  flesole,  one  mile  and  a  half, 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient 
city,  not  by  issuing  shares,  but  by  issuing 
patents  of  nobility ;  and  as  three  hundred 
dollars  wHl  buy  the  tiUe,  coat  of  arms,  and 
seal,  the  cit^  has  done  a  feir  business. 
They  will  even  hunt  up  yoor  genealog}' 
fai  case  yon  should  not  hare  one.  Several 
Englishmen  have  invested,  and  numerous 
Americans.  In  the  days  of  Tnscany's 
^rand-dukes,  when  none  but  nobles  were 
at  court,  the  stock  paid,  it  is  said, 
dividend ;  at  present  it  is  below  par. 
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Our  countrymen  should  not  fail  to  visit 
the  VUia  Torrigiami,  the  residence  of  our 
consul  general,  Colonel  T.  Bigelow  Law- 
rence. The  gardens,  next  to  those  of  the 
Royal  Pitti  Palace,  are  the  most  beautiful 
and  extensive  in  Florence.  The  conserv- 
atories are  very  lovely.  In  the  centre  of 
the  gardens  there  is  a  high  tower,  from 
the  top  of  which  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  extended  views  may  be  had.  The  in- 
terior contains  some  fine  works  of  art,  and 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Torrigiana 
fiimlly. 

The  appointment  of  such  gentiemen  as 
Mr.  Lawrence  is  most  praiseworthy  on  the 
part  of  our  government— their  education, 
wealth,  and  urbanity  reflecting  credit  on 
our  country. 

There  are  two  ways  open  to  the  travel- 
er who  proposes  to  visit  Southern  Italy, 
viz.,  to  take  the  cars  direct  to  Rome,  in  13 
hours  (this  road  was  opened  through  in  the 
spring  of  1867),  or  to  take  the  steamer  at 
Leghorn,  direct  to  Naples,  and  return  to 
Rome  by  railway.  This  last  is  rather  the 
more  economical  of  the  two,  but  that  dif* 
ference  is  offset  by  avoiding  the  horrid 
nuisance  of  embarking  at  Leghorn  and 
landing  at  Naples,  and,  although  you  may 
retrace  your  steps,  what  do  you  gain  by 
fanning  the  risk  of  a  winter*s  storm  on 
the  Mediterranean  ?  Our  advice  is,  make 
an  excursion  to  Lucca,  and  the  Baths  of 
Lucca,  to  Pisa  and  Leghorn,  and  return  to 
Florence.  Tou  may  go  direct  to  Naples 
without  stopping  at  Rome,  and  visit  Rome 
on  your  return ;  or,  if  3'ou  visit  Rome  first, 
you  may  return  direct  to  Florence. 


Exeurrion  of  three  or  more  days  to  Lucccl, 
Baths  of  Lucca,  Pita,  and  IjBghom,  and 
hack  to  Florence, 

From  Florence  to  Lucca,  49  miles.  Fare, 
6  fr,  70  c.     Time,  8  h.  16  m. 

Lucca.  —  Population  24,000.  Hotels, 
Croce  di  Malta,  f  Umvers,  and  77  PeUicano. 
Prices  low.  Lucca  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  dukedom  of  Lucca,  which  territory 
comprised  the  whole  of  Tuscany  and  Luc- 
ca. It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Ser- 
chio,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  parts  of  Italy.     Lucca  is  noted 
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for  being  the  lint  plaee  in  Italj  when  tllk 
WM  manalkctarad.  The  principal  sight 
is  the  Duomo,  ftmnded  abont  the  middle 
of  the  12th  centniy.  It  containa  some  fine 
pictures  and  statuary.  The  churches  of 
8an  Giovctmii^  San  Mukde,  8<m  Romano, 
and  San  Fredkmo  are  worthy  of  mention. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  ducal  palace 
stands  a  monument  of  Louisa,  duchess  of 
Lucca,  raised  to  her  honor  by  the  citiiens, 
in  gratitnde  for  building  the  aqueduct 
wliich  supplies  Lucca  with  pure  water. 
There  are  some  Roman  remains  here,  con- 
sisting of  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre. The  principality  of  Lucca  was 
conferred  on  Eliza,  Napoleon's  eldest  sta- 
ter, by  that  monarch,  in  1806.  She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  and  masculine  chazmcter, 
and  did  much  to  improve  her  possessions. 
Her  subjects  lost  a  wise  and  good  sover* 
eign  by  the  erents  of  1815. 

Some  fifteen  miles  from  the, town  are 
the  celebrated  baths  of  Lucca,  to  which 
there  is  an  excellent  road,  built  by  the 
Duchess  Eliza.  These  baths  are  the  sum- 
mer resort  of  all  the  fashion  of  Tuscany. 
Hotel  Eurcpa  is  the  principal  house.  A 
diligence  leaves  daily ;  ikre  50  cents.  This 
watering-place  is  one  of  the  coolest  and 
cheapest  in  Italy ;  for  $1  60  per  diem  you 
cnn  live  in  good  s^le.  The  baths  are 
celebrated  for  their  cure  of  all  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  facilities  for  the  study  of 
music  and  the  languages  are  excellent. 

From  Lucca  to  Pin,    Time,  40 minutes; 
fiu-o,  1  fr.  40  c. 


PISA. 

The  distance  fVom  Florence  to  Pisa  ma 
Lucca  is  61  miles ;  fare,  9  fr.  80  c  The 
ancient  and  now  decayed  city  of  Piaa  con- 
tains 20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  principally 
situated  on  the  north  banic  of  the  Amo^  five 
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miles  from  its  montii.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  one  of  Italy's  most  celebra- 
ted repnblies ;  in  the  18th  century  it  had 
a  population  of  160,000.  It  was  then  very 
prosperous,  and  celebrated  for  the  strength 
of  its  fbrtifications,  and  for  its  profnakm  of 
magnificent  marble  edifices.  It  sttU  boasts 
of  some  fine  marble  buildings,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  liridges  in  Europe.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo,  Pisa  became  a  Roman  colo- 
ny, and  it  was  an  important  naval  station. 
It,  however,  attained  its  great  distinctioa 
in  the  10th  century,  when  it  iwk.  the  lead 
among  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy. 
The  climate  is  mild  during  the  winter.  It 
was  not  for  a  long  time  oonsidered  healthy, 
owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  water  of  the 
Amo;  but  after  the  water-course  was  form- 
ed from  the  Valle  di  Asciano,  this  incon- 
venience seemed  greatly  relieved.  The 
inhabitants  are  usually  idle,  ignorant,  and 
lazy.  The  lower  daisses  prefer  be^^ing 
to  working,  and,  as  in  many  other  cities 
of  Italy,  are  very  annoying;  immorally 
exists  to  a  fMrftil  extent  among  the  jsppet 
classes,  and  they  are  not  remarlEably  hon- 
est in  their  business  transactions,  especial- 
ly with  foreigners.  Principal  hotels,  Vio- 
toria  and  Grande  Bretagne. 

In  a  large  square  In  the  northern  pari 
of  the  city  are  the  four  principal  attractions 
of  Pisa:  the  CadiediBl,  Baptistery,  Lean- 
ing  Tower,  and  Campo  Santo ;  oonseqnent- 
ly,  two  or  three  hours  will  afford  the  tnv- 
eler  sufficient  time  to  visit  these  celebrated 
places. 

T%e  Cathedral  is  an  interesting  specimen 
of  the  style  of  architecture  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  11th  century.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  is  800  feet  long, 
107  feet  wide,  and  its  fh>nt  is  120  liaet  in 
height;  89  columns  of  CJorlnthian  archi- 
tecture divide  the  aisles;  the  cupola  is 
supported  by  four  piers  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  exterior  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  white  marble  platfonn,  with  steps,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  The  centre  of  the 
three  magnificent  bronze  do«rs,  executed 
by  Qiovanni  di  Bologna,  represents  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  fW>m  the  time  of  her 
birth.  The  drum  of  the  cupola  is  deoorated 
on  the  outside  with  an  immense  number 
of  columns,  connected  by  arches,  and  the 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  crown.  At 
tile  time  the  building  suffered  fkom  fin^ 
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the  roof  of  the  nave  feO,  and  injnred  many 
objects  of  interest  contained  in  the  eharch. 
The  only  portion  ot  the  pulpit,  which  was 
the  masterpiece  of  Giovanni  Hd  Pisa,  that 
was  saved,  were  the  statues  that  now  dec- 
orate the  present  one.  The  twelve  altars 
were  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 

7%e  Chapel  of  88,  iSocrameiMO.— This 
chapel  contains  an  altar,  cased  in  chased 
work  of  silver,  the  gift  of  Gosimo  III. ; 
the  sflver  is  supposed  to  have  cost  86,000 
crowns. 

The  J9^  AUar  of  the  Cathedral  ia  of 
immense  size,  and  elaborately  ornamented. 
The  paintings  possess  much  merit.     The 
Madonna  dell*  Orgagna  is  a  precious  one, 
and  is  kept  locked ;  it  can  be  seen  only  by 
special  permission.     It  is  of  Greek  origin, 
and  very  old.     Here,  also,  are  some  of  the 
best  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  his  St.  Agnes,  which 
hangs  between  the  nave  and  cupola.    No- 
tice also  his  last  painting,  over  the  altar 
of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  in  the  south- 
em  transept.     He  died  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  Sagliana  finished  it.     Observe 
on  either  side  of  the  deans*  stalls  the  fig- 
ures of  the  four  saints,  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
St  Catharine,  and  St.  Margaret.     One  of 
the  best  paintings  here  is  that  of  Cristoibro 
Allori,  of  the  Virgin  in  glory  surrounded 
by  saints  and  angels.     Passignano's  Tri- 
umph of  the  Martyrs  is  also  veiy  fine. 
Notice  alwve  the  high  altar  Giovanni  di 
Bologna's  figure  of  the  Savior  on  the  cross, 
which  is  very  fine.     The  picture  behind 
the  altar  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  is  also 
quite  celebrated. 

There  are  but  few  tombs  now  remaining 
in  the  Duomo,  most  of  them  having  been 
removed  to  the  Campo  Santo.  In  the  urn 
of  serpentine,  near  the  altar,  in  the  rich 
chapel  of  St.  Kanieri,  are  inclosed  the  bones 
of  St.  Ranieri,  the  protector  of  Pisa.  At 
the  end  of  the  nave  is  suspended  the  large 
bronze  lamp,  of  superior  workmanship,  the 
swinging  of  which  first  sug^sted  to  Gali- 
leo Uie  theory  of  the  pendulum ;  he  was 
then  bat  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  also 
the  inventor  of  tiie  telescope.  This  emi- 
nent discoverer  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1564.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century 
be  undertook  at  Rome  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  present  solar  system,  discover- 
ed by  Copernicus,  but  he  was  compelled 
by  the  Jesuits  to  abjure  the  facts  that  the 


sun  stood  still,  and  that  the  earth  revolved 
round  the  sun.  They  declared  the  propo- 
sitions hefetical,  and  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press word  of  God,  and  they  committed  his 
writings  to  the  flames.  After  his  release 
from  prison,  and  his  abjuration,  it  is  said 
that,  impelled  by  his  genius,  he  stamped 
his  feet  upon  the  earth,  and  exdauned, 
"Ma  pur  si  mnove"  ("But  it  does  turn, 
after  air*). 

It  would  be  well,  while  visiting  the  Ca- 
thedral, to  try  and  shake  off  the  custodian 
for  a  few  moments — pay  him  a  paul  in  ad- 
vance ;  he  hangs  on  to  you  with  fearftd  te- 
nacity, and  his  description  of  the  pictures 
is  worse  than  that  of  the  crown  jewels  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

The  Bcqftiaiery,  situated  opposite  the  Ca- 
thedral, is  an  immense  building,  160  feet 
in  diameter,  and  160  in  height.  The  ex- 
terior is  principally  of  marble,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  cone,  upon  which 
is  placed  the  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  whole  interior  of  this  edifice  is  very 
elaborately  ornamented.  The  principal 
feature,  however,  is  the  pulpit,  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  designed  by  Nicolo  Pi- 
sano.  During  Holy  Week  officers  are 
provided  to  preserve  it  from  injury. 

The  CampanUey  at  Leaning  Tower,  is  very 
extraordinary,  not  from  its  great  beauty, 
but  by  its  inclination  from  the  perpendic- 
ular. It  is  190  feet  in  height,  consisting 
of  eight  stories,  with  outside  galleries  pro- 
jecting about  seven  feet.  The  effect  to  a 
spectator  looking  down  firom  the  top  is 
awfully  grand  and  terrific.  The  topmost 
stoiy,  ovedianging  the  base  on  one  side 
about  fifteen  feet,  is  perfectly  secure,  the 
centre  of  gravity  being  ten  feet  within  the 
base.  The  ascent  is  made  by  296  steps, 
and  the  view  firom  the  top  is  extensive 
and  beautiful.  The  bells,  which  are  im- 
mensely heavy,  are  very  harmonious.  The 
proportions  of  the  tower  are  very  light  and 
elastic,  and  it  has  been  in  this  leaning  po- 
sition for  over  six  centuries. 

The  C€mpo8aiUo.—'Thia  cemeteir,  ftom 
which  almost  every  other  place  of  inter- 
ment in  Italy  derives  its  name,  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  four  Pisan  curiosities. 
It  is  said  the  difference  between  it  now  and 
formerly  is,  that  "the  dead  were  compelled 
to  pay  a  fee  on  entering  it ;  but,  as  they 
never  left  it,  of  course  nothing  more  could 
be  demanded  of  them ;  now,  the  living  en-- 
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ter  free,  bat  are  compelled  to  pay  well  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  to  leave  it."  This 
**  Mnaeam  of  Tombe"  contains  Aianj  very 
interestini;  specimens  of  sepulchral  mon- 
uments, stataes,  and  very  old  paintings. 
Among  the  most  important  sarcophagi  is 
that  containing  the  body  of  the  Countess 
Beatrice,  mother  of  the  Countess  Matilde. 
Monuments  of  Antonio  di  San  Pietro,  Bish- 
op Ricci,  Philip  Desco,  Yacca  Berlinghieri, 
eto.,  are  all  interesting.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  representing  Scrip- 
ture subjects  by  many  of  the  old  masters. 
One  of  these  frescoes  illustrates  the  process 
of  decomposing  bodies  by  means  of  adds 
at  the  time  when  this  was  used  for  a  burial- 
place.  The  earth  which  surrounds  this  ed- 
ifice was  brought  from  Jerusalem  in  fifty 
galleys  as  long  ago  as  1228.  Many  of  the 
old  dilapidated  tombs  have  ancient  and  in- 
teresting epitaphs. 

The  church  of  Sta,  CaUrinc^  built  in 
Gothic  style,  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
Dominican  monaster}^ ;  many  of  the  orna- 
ments are  very  curious,  especially  the  bor- 
der of  heads  around  the  windows.  In  tiiis 
church  is  the  monument  of  Simone  Salta- 
i«ni,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  died  in  1842. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  are  the  two  interest- 
ing stotues,  by  Nino  Pisano,  of  Faith  and 
Charity. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Spina  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arno, 
and  is  built  of  white  msrble.  It  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  architectural  beauty.  It 
was  built,  during  Pisa's  prosperous  times, 
for  the  sailors,  who,  before  teking  their  de- 
parture for  sea,  implored  herein  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Yirgin.  Giovanni  Puano*s 
telent  contributed  greatly  in  adorning  this 
building. 

There  are  many  other  churches  besides 
tiiose  which  we  have  mentioned  contain- 
ing relics  and  wwks  of  art. 

The  Umveraify  of  Pita  was  formerly 
among  the  roost  celebrated  in  Italy ;  it  is 
still  at  the  head  of  educational  esteblish- 
mente  in  Tuscany.  It  conteined  at  an 
earlier  period  between  600  and  700  students, 
but  the  number  is  now  reduced  about  halt 
Many  illustrious  names  were  found  among 
the  professors,  including  those  of  Galileo, 
Sedi,  Castelli,  Thomas  Dempster,  Malpi- 
ghi,  Gronovins,  ete.  The  Botanical  Garden 
attached  to  the  University  is  a  delightful 
spot,  and  strangers  may  enjoy  examinuig 
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the  plants,  some  of  which  axe  very  rate, 
such  as  palm-trees  and  magnolias  70  feet 
high.  Near  this  garden  is  the  Iftiseo  di 
Storia  NcUurale^  established  by  Ferdinand 
I.  in  1696.  It  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  colleo- 
tion  now  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  It- 
aly. Aoademia  deOe  Bette  Arti  was  found- 
ed by  Napoleon  in  1812.  The  paintings 
are  mostly  of  the  Pisan  and  early  Floren- 
tina  schools. 

Pisa  has  some  fine  palaces  and  public 
buildings.  ThePalia«H>Z.€m/nmdU,onthe 
Arno,  is  from  the  design  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  residenoe  of 
Lord  Byron;  he  here  lived  openly  with  his 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Guicdola,  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Gamba,  after  the  count,  hat 
husband,  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  thfi 
pope.  The  countess  was  a  most  beautiful 
woman,  28  years  of  age.  The  exquisite 
sonnet  prefixed  to  the  Prophecy  of  Danta 
was  dedicated  to  her.  With  more  than 
the  poet's  usual  constancy,  be  remained 
faithful  to  her  for  three  years — at  which 
time  he  died.  The  countess  was  a  native 
of  Pisa.  In  this  place  he  wrote  the  De- 
formed Transformed,  the  tragedy  of  Wer- 
ner, and  a  portion  of  Don  Juan. 

In  the  Piazxa  du  CavaUeri,  where  the 
modem  dock-tower  now  stands,  was  for- 
merly the  location  of  the  Torre  deOa  Fame^ 
so  celebrated  by  Dante. 

At  the  time  of  the  festival  of  3<m  Btmieri, 
which  is  celebrated  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  June  every  third  year,  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  the  principsl  streeto  are  illumi- 
nated with  thousands  of  lamps.  It  attracts 
large  crowds,  and  is  really  a  most  interest* 
ing  and  remarkable  sight. 

The  Bathe  of  Pisa,  situated  about  three 
miles  from  the  dty,  are  quite  celebrated 
for  the  medicinal  qualities  of  their  waters. 
They  are  much  frequented,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  alluded  to  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny. 

On  the  old  posi-road  to  L^hom  stands 
the  curious  old  church  of  San  Pietro  m 
Grado,  erected  previous  to  the  year  1000. 
It  is  said  that  St.  Peter  erected  a  church  on 
tlus  spot,  from  which  circumstance,  and  in 
memory  of  this  saint^  the  present  edifice 
owes  its  name. 

About  six  miles  east  of  Pisa  is  the  rich- 
ly-decorated building  called  the  Cerioea,  in 
the  VaUe  di  Cald.     From  the  peak  of  La 
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VeniGca,  abore  the  Certosa,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  from  which  a  beanti- 
tal  Tiew  maj  be  obtained,  which  will  fully 
repay  thoee  who  ascend  to  the  sommit. 

The  CoMcmej  or  large  farms  formerly  be- 
longing to  tiie  grand-dnke,  are  three  miles 
from  Pisa;  here  are  kept  over  1500  cows 
and  200  camels. 

From  Pita  to  Leghorn,  Distance,  12 
> ;  time,  86  minutes ;  fare,  2  fr. 


GiYiTA  Vecohia, 

ter  and  St.  Panl,  a  mosque,  theatre,  etc. ; 
it  has  also  an  old  castle  constructed  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  a  work-house,  savings'  bank, 
large  public  school  containing  860  pupils, 
schools  of  navigation,  architecture,  paint- 
ing, academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts, 
with  a  librar^of  6000  volumes. 

One  of  the  principal  works  of  art  in  the 
city  is  the  ^e  marble  statue  of  Ferdinand 
I.,  supported  by  four  kneeling  figures  in 
bronze.  The  cemeteries  contain  some  good 
specimens  of  sculpture.  In  the  Campo 
Ingkte  are  interred  the  remains  of  Smol- 
lett, and  several  other  distinguished  En- 
glishmen. Upon  a  hill  near  the  city  is  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Nero,  in  which  is  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Virgin,  said  to 
have  been  idolized  by  the  people  of  Leg- 
horn for  500  years.  The  view  from  the 
monastery  is  very  fine. 

From  Leghorn  to  divUa  Vecchia,  Time, 
by  steamer,  one  night;  by  rail  and  dili- 
gence, 12  hours. 


LEGHORN. 

Leghorn,  a  city  and  sea-port,  is  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  of  Italy  in  the  late  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany.  It  has  a  population  of 
80,000.  Principal  hotel  is  Ifotel  de  Nord. 
It  ranks  as  a  sea-port  with  Marseilles,  Na- 
ples, Genoa,  and  Sm^na.  It  is  a  neat, 
dean,  and  well-built  city,  and  shows  much 
activity  among  its  inhabitants.  It  owes 
its  eminence  and  prosperity  mainly  to  the 
Medici  family.  Leghorn  has  been  great- 
ly enlarged  within  a  few  years  past  by 
leveling  the  old  fortifications,  and  includ- 
ing the  suburbs  within  the  walls.  It  has 
a  large  coral  fishery,  and  its  inhabitants 
are  mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  caps,  straw  hats,  glass,  paper, 
starch,  soap,  cream  of  .tartar,  etc.  The 
pal)lic  and  private  buUdings  da  not  re- 
quire particular  notice;  they  are  useful, 
bnt  not  ornamental.  The  principal  ones 
are  the  two  Greek  churches,  and  tiiose  of 
other  denominations,  a  large  synagogue 
(next  in  size  to  that  of  Amsterdam),  three 
hospitals,  female  charity-school  of  St.  Pe- 


(SvUa  VeocMti,  a  town  of  Etruscan  ori- 
gin, and  in  the  times  of  Etruscan  prosperi- 
ty the  principal  sea-port  and  naval  power 
of  Central  Italy,  is  now  only  a  stopping- 
place  on  the  road  to  Rome.  It  contains  no 
monuments  of  note  except  the  mole  and 
breakwater  forming  the  port,  which  were 
the  work  of  Hadrian.  Eight  miles  north 
is  Ck>rneto,  built  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Tarquinia,  from  which  it  was  colo- 
nized. Here  may  be  seen  some  exceed- 
ingly interesting  Etruscan  tombs.  The 
railway  from  Civita  Yecchia  to  Rome  fol- 
lows the  coast,  passing  the  site  of  PjTgi, 
a  powerful  Etruscan  maritime  town  (now 
Santa  Severa)  only  a  few  miles  from  Civi- 
ta Vecchia;  and  half  way  to  Rome  it 
passes  Cervetri  (the  ancient  C»re),  a  town 
noted  as  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  vestal 
virgins  who  escaped  from  Rome  when  it 
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WM  taken  by  the  Gaals.  At  Palo  the  road 
leaves  the  coast,  and  soon  strikes  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tiber,  which  it  follows  to  Borne, 
a  distance  of  46  miles. 


\ 


BOME. 

Rome,  the  roost  celebrated  of  European 
cities,  famous  in  both  ancient  and  modem 
history,  formerly  for  being  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  of  antiquit}',  and  afterward 
the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Christendom 
and  the  residence  of  the  Pope,  is  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  liber,  about  16  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Population  200,000.  The 
principal  hotels  are^, deVEuroj)d H.  Con- 
ttcaid^  Grand  Hoid  d'Amenque^  H.  d'AVe- 
magnty  and  U.  Anglo-AmericcUne.  The  I)e 
r£urape  has  for  a  long  time  maintained  its 
position  as  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  Eu- 
rope. The  D^AmeiH^e  is  finely  situated 
on  the  Via  Babuino ;  good  table  d'hote, 
very  obliging  landlord,  and  healthy  posi- 
tion. The  Jlotel  Comtami  is  a  new  house, 
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situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  parts 
of  the  city,  and  commanding  a  fine  view ; 
it  has  a  beaotlAil  public  parlor,  a  billiard- 
saloon,  8molung«4rooni,  etc.  The  D'AUe- 
wuwme  is  a  good  family  hotel,  with  a  rety 
atUFntive  proprietor.  The  Anglo-Amen- 
eoMM  is  situated  near  the  Piazza  de  Spag- 
na,  in  Via  Frattina,  and  has  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  cosy  littla  apartments,  which  the 
proprietors  (who  are  particularly  obliging) 
let  ^n  very  moderate  terms,  especially  if 
for  a  stay  of  some  time  or  for  the  season. 

** I  am  In  Romet  oft  aa  the  morafng  ray 
Viilta  these  eyea,  waking,  at  once  I  cry. 
Whence  this  ezoeu  of  joy  ?  what  has  belUien 

me? 
And  from  within  a  thrilling  voiee  repHee, 
ThouartinKomel  A  tliousand  busy  thoagfats 
Rush  on  my  mind,  a  thousand  Images, 
And  I  Bpring  up  a«  girt  to  run  a  mc«>. 
Thou  art  in  KoniA !  the  elty  that  so  long    ' 
Keigned  abnolute,  the  mistrcM  of  the  world  ; 
The  mighty  vbion  tliat  tlie  prophets  saw 
And  trembled ;  that  from  nothing,  firom  the 

least, 
The  lowUert  village  (what  but  here  and  thers 
A  reed-rooPd  cabin  by  a  river  side), 
Grew  Into  every  thlog;  and  year  by  jeaTi 
Patiently,  fearieraly  working  her  way 
V     O'er  brook  and  field,  o^er  continent  and  sea ; 
Not,  like  the  merchant  with  bis  merohandiae. 
Or  traveler  with  staff  and  script,  exploring. 
But  handJto  hand,  and  ibot  to  loot,  through 

hostK,^ 
Througli  nations  ntunberlessi  In  battle  amy, 
Elach  behind  eadi,  wh«n  the  otiier  €dL, 
Up  and  in  anna,  at  length  subdued  them  alL 
Thou  art  In  Home!  the  city  where  the  Ganis, 
Entering  at  sunrise  throu^  her  open  gates. 
And,  through  her  streets  silent  aod  desolate^ 
Marching  to  slay,  thought  they  saw  gods,  not 

men; 
The  city  that,  by  temperance,  fortitude. 
And  love  of  glory,  twrered  shore  the  donds» 
Then  fell ;  but,  fiill^,  kept  the  highest  seat* 
And  in  her  lonelineas,  her  pomp  of  woe. 
Where  now  she  dwells,  withdrawn  Into  tiie 

wild. 
Still  o'er  the  mind  maintains  firom  age  to  age 
Uer  empire  undlminlBlied. 

There,  as  thoa^ 
Grandeur  attracted  grandeur,  are  behdd 
All  things  that  strike,  ennoble— ftom  the 

depths 
Of  E^gyp^i  from  the  classic  fields  of  Greece, 
Her  groves,  her  temples — nil  things  that  in- 

pplre 
Wonder,  delights     Who  would  not  say  the 

forms 
Most  leifect,  most*  divine,  had,  by  oonscnt, 
Flock*a  Ihither  to  abido  eternally. 
Within  those  silent  cbamben  where  they 

dwell  I 

In  happy  intercourse  T 

And  I  am  theiel 
Ah  I  little  thought  T,  when  In  school  I  sat, 
A  schoolboy  on*  his  bench,  at  early  dawn 
Glowbig  with  Eoman  story,  I  should  Uve 
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To  tnad  the  Afqiijui,  oaop  an  avpone 
Of  monument  niot*t  glorioufl,  |Milaced« 
Thdr  doom  lealM  up  and  silent  as  the  nif^hi, 
The  dwellingii  of  the  Ulnstrioas  dead — to  tuni 
Toirard  Tlbeff  and,  beyond  the  city  gate, 
Four  out  my  unpretending  Tenet 
Where,  on  his  mntof  I  might  have  met  so  oA 
Horace  himself;  or  climb  the  Palatine, 
Dreaming  of  old  Evander  and  his  guest, 
Dreaming  and  lo9t  on  that  proud  eminence* 
fioogvhne  the  seat  of  Rome,  hereafter  found 
Lam  than  enough  (so  monstrous  was  the  brood 
Engendered  therei  so  Titan. like)  to  lodge 
One  in  hi»  madness;  and,  the  summit  gidn^di 
loMribe  my  name  on  some  broad  aloe-leaf 
That  shoots  and  spreadB  within  thoee  very 

walls, 
Where  Viigfl  read  alond  his  tale  divine. 
Where  his  voice  faltered,  and  a  mothir  wept 
Tean  of  delight.** 

It  is  impossible.  In  «  visit  as  brief  «s  that 
usuallj  given  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
civilized  world,  to  become  thoroaghly  ac- 
qwunted  with  its  objects  of  interest.  In 
its  walls  and  in  the  range  of  a  few  miles 
•roand  it  is  found  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  on  which  we  base  our  knowledge 
of  the  antique  past.  Within  a  day*s  ride 
are  the  rcmuinfl  of  all  the  epochs  of  civili- 
sation of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
and  in  the  galleries,  composed  of  the  re- 
mains found  in  and  around  Rome,  is  the 
most  of  what  we  have  of  antique  art.  The 
fint  object  of  interest  as  we  approach  the 
dtj  is  the  wall,  an  irregular  zigzag  struc- 
ture, mainly  of  brick,  with  towers  and  bas- 
tions of  all  forms  and  kinds  of  masonry. 
It  is  that  known  as  the  wall  of  Aurelianus. 
It  has  been  breached  and  repaired  many 
times,  and  was  thoroughly  repaired  by 
Belisarius,  since  whose  time  it  lias  under- 
gone little  change.  It  probably  coincided 
with  the  more  ancient  wall  of  Servius  Tul- 
litts  only  at  one  point,  near  St.  John  Late- 
ran*  Incorporated  in  it,  in  the  course  of 
its  drenit,  are  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ces- 
tios,  the  soldiers'  amphitheatre,  the  aque- 
ducts, and  the  Pratorian  camp.  It  had  on 
the  Capitol  side  of  the  Tiber  thirteen  gates, 
of  which  eight  only  are  now  open,  and  on 
the  Vatican  side  two,  of  which  only  one, 
with  a  portion  of  the  wall,  remains.  The 
actual  wall  of  the  Vatican  part  of  the  city 
U  of  Middlfr4ge  construction.  Dra  Porta 
8.  Lorenzo  (formerly  Tiburtina)  li  by  far 
the  earlier  and  most  interesting.  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  Porta  Maggiore,  wfth  the 
several  aqueducts  passing  over  it,  have 
great  Interest,  the  architecture  of  the  gate 
being,  however,  very  bad. 


The  railway  enters  the  cHy  by  an  open- 
ing made  for  its  passage  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  has  its  terminus  at  the  Pi- 
azza di  Termini,  the  site  of  the^baths  of 
Diocletian,  of  which  some  magnificent  frag- 
ments will  give  the  traveler  his  first  evi- 
dences of  the  splendor  of  the  Rome  of  the 
Emperors.  The  railway  passes,  however, 
two  most  interesting  ruins  between  the 
wall  and  the  tertoinus  —  the  Tkmplb  of 
MiNBBVA  Medica,  and  the  Agoeb  of 
Sebvius  Tullius,  supposed  formerly  to 
have  been  here  only  a  mound,  but  shown 
by  the  cutting  of  the  railway  through  it  to 
oontain  a  massive  Etruscan  wall  of  huge 
blocks  of  peperino. 

The  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  inclosed  the 
seven  hills,  and,  passing  from  the  Quirinal 
to  the  Capitol,  struck  the  Tiber  near  the 
island,  the  greater  part  of  modem  Rome 
havin^^  been  built  on  what  was  anciently 
the  Campus  Martins  and  adjacent  land  ly- 
ing outside  the  Servian  wall ;  in  fact,  the 
seven  hills  are  now  almost  entirely  unin- 
habited, the  Aventine,  overlooking  the  Ti- 
ber and  port  of  Ripa  Grande,  having  on 
it  only  two  monastic  establishments ;  the 
Palatine,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  C«&- 
sars  (now  being  partially  excavated),  and 
two  monastic  buildings;  the  Caslian,  the 
villa  Mattel,  now  a  nunnery,  the  churches 
of  St.  Stefano  Rotonda,  St.  Gregory,  Sts. 
John  and  Paul,  the  ruins  of  the  vivarium, 
and  a  few  buildings,  monastic  and  other, 
on  the  side  toward  the  Eaqulline ;  on  the 
latter  are  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus, 
St.  Pietro  in  Vincoll,  and  two  or  three  farm- 
houses; the  Viminal  Is  traversed  by  the 
Via  di  Quattrofontane,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  occupied  by  the  g^ronnds  of  the  villa 
Negroni,  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  vine- 
yards, parts  of  the  Quirinal  and  Capitol 
only  being  to  any  extent  dwelt  on. 

Of  the  bridges,  which  cross  the  Tiber, 
the  (PoMTE  St.  Anoelo]\  formerly  Pons 
JElbu^  buUt  by  Hadrian f/SiSTo,\brmer- 
ly  Jcaiicolemi;  Quattro  Capi,  formerly 
Fabficiutf  connecting  the  island  with  the 
city;  S.  Bartolomeo,  formerly  CesUus; 
and  P.  RoTTO,  formerly  Palatimu,  of 
which  a  part  only  remains,  the  damage  be- 
ing repaired  by  a  suspension  bridge,  the 
work  of(pio  IX j  are  all  ancient,  a  new 
suspension  bridge  near  the  Santo  Spirito 
being  the  only  entirely  modem  one ;  while 
of  the  Subliciutf  made  immortal  by  Hora. 
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Uus  Cocles,  and  tbe  first  boUt  acron  the 
Tiber,  and  of  the  TrinmphaUsj  which  led  to 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Vaticana.s,  only  the 
remains  of  tbe  piers  are  left — the  Utter 
risible  ftvm  the  Ponte  St.  Angelo,  the  Ux- 
iner  from  tbe  Marmorata,  or  marble  d6p6t 
beneath  the  Aventine. 

The  first  visit  of  most  travelers  will  be 
to  th^ORUM  RoxANUMlhnd  the  adjacent 
ruins,  and  certainly  in  tRe  few  acres  which 
lie  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Colosseum 
is  pithered  the  most  marvelous  collection 
of  the  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  From  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and 
the  Mamertine  Prison,  the  work  of  the  ear- 
1}'  kings,  built  nearly  twenty-five  centu- 
ries ago,  down  to  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tino, we  have  an  almost  complete  series  of 
tbe  building  of  all  epochs,  the  Forum  it- 
self, lying  in  the  valley  between  tbe  Pala> 
tine  and  Capitolioe  hills,  being  the  nucleus, 
as  if  Borne  grouped  all  her  most  glorious 
works  around  the  cradle  of  her  power,  the 
place  of  popular  assemblies. 

Entering  the  Forum  from  the  Tia  Bo- 
nella,  we  hare  the  CAPiTQi>above  os  at  the 
right;  at  the  foot  of  its  wall  the  remains 
of  the  Templb  op  Concord,  the  three 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  the 
colonnade  of  the  Templr  of  Saturu  ;  and 
in  front  the  Arch  op  Srptimius  Sevrrus, 
with  other  remains ;  at  tbe  left  the  solitary 
Coi.inar  op  Phocas,  the  Via  Sacra  be- 
yond, then  the  substruction  of  the  Basili- 
ca JvLiA ;  farther  to  the  left  the  three  col- 
umns of  tbe  GRiCCOSTASis  mark  the  era 
of  tbe  Forum  proper ;  at  the  left  of  this  as 
you  face  the  Coix>8Sbum,  which  looms  up 
in  the  distance,  is  the  Temple  op  Anto- 
HiNus  and  Faustina;  at  the  right  the 
huge  ruins  of  the  Palace  op  the  CiSSARS. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  Forum  were  the  ta- 
bernac.  or  shops,  of  which  the  tabema  vete- 
rp«,  or  old  shops,  were  on  the  southwest 
side,  the  new  on  the  northeast.  At  one  of 
the  former  Virginias  purchased  the  knife 
with  which  he  preserved  his  daughter  from 
slavery.  On  the  Via  S.  Teodoro  is  the 
ancient  Temple  of  RoMnLus,  now  the 
church  of  S.  Teodoro.  Continuing  down 
the  Via  S.  Teodoro,  we  turn  to  the  right 
into  the  Via  S.  Giorgio  in  Velahro,  and 
come  to  the  Arrh  of  Janus  Quadrifkons, 
an  ugly  sample  of  Roman  taste.  At  the 
riiLrht  of  it  is  an  interesting  monument  to 
SeptimiuA  Severus  by  the  goldsmiths  of 
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Rome.  Opposite  this,  passing  under  a  gar- 
den arch,  is  the  path  to  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima (a  man  b  generally  in  attendance  to 
show  them).  Following  the  same  street 
we  arrive  at  the  Piaasa  della  Bocca  di  Ve- 
rita,  in  which  stands  tbe  beautiful  Temple 
OP  Vesta,  a  circular  building  of  tbe  hctt 
times  of  Roman  arohitecture,  and  in  nearly 
perfect  preservation. 

In  the  portico  of  S.  M.  in  Coamcdin,  op- 
posite (fonBcriy  the  Temple  op  Ceres 
AND  Probbbpine),  is  the  famous  mask,  in 
which  it  is  fabled  that  accusations  were 
put,  or,  according  to  others,  into  which  the 
hand  of  persons  taking  an  oath  was  put, 
with  a  belief  that  it  would  be  crushed  if 
forsworn:  it  has  evidently  been  part  of 
a  fountain.  Near  the  Ponte  Rotto,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  is  the 
Temple  op  Fortuna  Virilis,  the  oldest 
in  Rome,  built  by  Ancus  Martius  B.C.  920 
or  30,  and  the  house  of  Rienzi.  Tbe  ex- 
cavations now  being  carried  on  by  order 
of  Napoleon  III.  on  the  Palatine  are  most 
interesting:  they  are  open  every  Thura- 
dar. 

As  the  different  parts  of  the  roina  an 
marked  by  sign-boards  and  quotations  of 
the  authorities  on  which  they  are  identi- 
fied, we  need  not  here  describe  them.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Palatine,  however, 
is  an  entrance  to  that  part  of  the  ruins 
which  are  not  included  in  the  French  ex- 
cavi^ons,  and  this  is  accessible  at  all  times 
by  paybig  a  small  fee  (1  paul  is  the  usual 
fee  in  all  such  cases)  to  the  woman  who 
opens  the  gate.  The  principal  part  of  the 
ruins  of  this  side  is  what  is  called  the 
House  op  Augustus,  the  largest  mass  on 
the  Palatine.  From  the  terrace  above  this 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Campagna  and 
southern  and  southwestern  pnvirons  of 
Rome,  commencing  on  the  ri  ht  with  the 
Aventine,  then,  ^roing  leftward,  the  Pyra- 
mid of  Caics  Ckstius  and  the  Protestant 
/bemetery,  the  grand  mass  of  the  Baths  orf 
(^ARACALLA ;  Still  farther  to  the  left  the 
Gate  of  St.  Soliastian,  Villa  Mattei,  St. 
Stefaud  Rotokdo,  fragments  of  the 
aquediftts,  with  a  piece  of  wall  containing 
the  Aji<;H  op  Dolabblla,  the  churches 
of  Sis.  John  and  Paui.,  St.  Grroort, 
and  St.  John  Latrran,  the  rains  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus  on  the  (^nlian,  and,  final 
]y,  a  fine  view  of  the  Colosskum  on  tT 
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rained  side.  At  the  wiNit,  beneath  the 
rahUf  is  a  plain  which  was  formerly  the 
^>iBCU8  MAxmPBtSopposed  to  be  the  scene 
'or  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Continuing 
the  road  by  which  we  came,  we  reach  the 
LTHB  OP  QAitAnY-T.A  hv  a  narrow  road 
ing  off  to  the  right  just  after  crossing 
the  brook  (this  brook,  be  it  here  noted, 
once  came  into  the  dty  by  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct).  Beyond,  by  the  main  road 
(which  is  the  old  Via  Appia),  we  come  to 
the  Tomb  or  ths  Scinos,  the  Colum- 
BABiA,  the  Arch  of  Dbubus,  and  the 

POBTA  S.  SBBASTIAHO. 

Betnmlng  toward  the  Fomm,  we  tarn 
to  the  right  before  reaching  the  house  of 
Angostoa,  and  follow  the  Via  S.  Gregorio, 
passing  a  firagmentof  the  Claudian  Aqub- 
DUCT  on  the  left  and  under  the  Hbch  op 
CowaTAWTiNB.  ^  This  monument,  at  once 
of  the  power  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  want 
of  taste  and  artistic  power  of  his  age,  was 
Connerly  anlAlfib.  of  Tifyaan,|and  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  ^ite  by  Constantine, 
■ad  reconstructed,  with  the  addition  of 
some  scnlptures  which  are  the  most  barba- 
nms  to  be  found  in  Rome.  As  yon  emerge 
from  the  arch  yon  find  immediately  in  front 
of  yon  the  Mbta  Sudans,  or  fountain  in 
which  the  gladiators  were  accustomed  to 
wash  after  their  exercises.  At  the  left  is 
the  Via  Sacba,  descending  from  th^^gcji 
jl^J[{Q28,.Jwhich  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge  dividing  the  Fomm  from  the  low  land 
on  which  the  Colosseum  is  built.  At  the 
right  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  is  the  huge  struc- 
ture of  the  Tiyiryi.»  /\»>  Vi^ima  Af  m  Rf>\fie^ 

of  which  the^ouble  tribune  only  remains. 
Kumarotts  fragments  of  granite  columns 
strew  the  ground,  hinting  faintly  at  the 
magnificence  of  the  temple  when  it  stood. 
Thia  teoDple  was  built  by  Hadrian  after  his 
own  design,  and  there  is  a  story  to  the  ef- 
fect that  when  it  was  finished  he  asked 
Apollodorus  what  he  thought  of  it ;  the 
anhitect  replying  that  it  was  very  good 
f  Jor  im  emperor,  Hadrian  ordered  him  bo- 
headed.  Beyond  the  temple,  and  partially 
visible  over  it,  are  the  remains  of  the  Ba- 
aiLiCA  OF  CoNSTAMTiNB,  commenced  by 
ICaxentius  as  a  Temple  of  Peace,  and  fin- 
ished by  Constantine  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Iklaxentius.  To  the  right  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  Arch  of  Constantino,  is  the 
square  base  on  which  stood  the  colossal 
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statue  of  Nero.  V^t  your  right,  and  filling 
the  remainder  of  the  view,  is  the  Flavian 
AMPHrrHEATRB,  knowu  as  the  Cfllpsseum. 
This  greatest  of  antique  structuresV  built 
in  honor  of  Titus,  and  on  which  it  is  said 
60,000  Jews  were  engaged  ten  years,  would 
probably  have  been  in  a  nearly  complete 
state  but  for  the  ravages  of  man  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  feudal  fortress 
for  a  long  time,  and  finally  a  quarr}'  from 
which  were  built  churches  and  palaces,  un- 
til, by  its  consecration  as  holy  ground  on 
account  of  the  number  of  martyrs  supposed 
to  have  been  immolated  there,  farther  rav- 
age was  stopped.  The  subsequent  repairs, 
though  greatly  interfering  with  its  pictur- 
esqueness,  will  doubtless  have  the  efl^ct 
of  preserving  the  remainder  for  centuries 
more.  It  is  said  to  have  given  seats  to 
87,000 .  spectators,  and  was  inaugurated 
A.D.  81,  the  same  year  in  which  Titus 
died,  on  which  occasion  5000  wild  animals 
and  10,000  captives  were  slain.  The  in- 
auguration lasted  one  hundred  days.  Thero  | 
are  three  orders  of  architecture  used  in  the 
four  stories — ^the  first  Doric,  second  Ionic, 
the  third  and  fourth  Corinthian.  In  each 
of  the  lower  tiers  there  were  eighty  arches.. 
The  circumference  of  the  building  is  164lJ 
feet,  the  height  of  the  outer  wall  157 ;  th^ 
length  of  the  arena  is  278  feet,  and  width 
177 ;  the  whole  superficial  ar^  is  six  acres.   I 

*^  I  do  remember  nie  thai  In  my  jrouth. 
When  I  was  wandering;,  upon  mich  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum**  wall 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almifthty  Rome ; 
The  trees  wliich  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midniglit,  and  the 

stars 
Shone  throoyph  the  rents  of  rain;  from  afiir 
The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber :  and 
More  near,  from  out  the  UieiiarH'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  rang 
Befpin  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time«wom  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot  whrre  the  Cedars  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amid 
A  grove  which  springii  through  lev^*d  battle- 
men  b?, 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  tmprrinl  hearths ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  lanrers  place  of  g^wth ; 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  cimuH  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfectiun. 
While  CaBsar*8  chambers  and  the  Augustan 

halls 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.** 

It  is  only  by  ascending  to  the  npper  ter- 
race that  the  enormous  size  of  the  Colosseum 
is  fUly  seen,  and  by  moonliirbt  the  effect 
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of  sizti  and  massivenen  is  much  incnued, 
and  the  modem  repain  lost  sight  of.     To 
I     obtain  entrance  at  night,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
I     have  a  ticket  firom  the  eommandant  de 
I     place:  your  card  is  sufficient  application. 
/     The  ruins  south  of  the  Colosseum  are 
I     supposed  to  have  been  the  Vivarium,  in 
\     which  were  Icept  the  wild  beasts  for  the 
\    combats.     In  the  vineyard  northeast  are 
I    the  remains  of  the  Baths  op  Titds,  found- 
1   ed  on  a  portion  of  the  Golden  House  of  Nero, 
I  in  the  excavation  of  which  were  discover- 
I  ed  the  mural  paintings  which  gave  so  great 
v>^n  impetus  to  the  classic  revival  of  art. 
/  Returning  to  the  Forum  by  the  road  be- 
yhind  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  you 
/pass  through  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica  op 
CoMSTAMTiNB,  one  of  the  most  impressive 
fragments  in  Rome,  and  re-enter  the  Fo- 
rum near  the  Tkmplb  op  Remus,  now  the 
church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  of 
which  it  forms  a  beautiful  portico.     The 
body  of  the  building,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  just 
beyond  (now  S.  Lorenzo  in  Hiranda),  has 
doubtless  been  preserved  nearly  or  quite 
^entire  under  its  refitting. 
)^  Following  the  narrow  street  which  leads 
Mist  the  Mamertine  Prison,  the  Via  de  Mar- 
'/Torio,  we  pass  on   our  right,  just  before 
reacliing  the  Via  di  Ripresa  de  Barberi, 
the  Tomb  op  Bibulus,  a  relic  of  the  con- 
sular period,  'and  in  exoellent  preservation. 
It  is  of  peperino,  and,  like  roost  of  the  Ro- 
man monuments,  owes  its  present  exist- 
^ence  to  having  been  built  on  in  later  times. 
Going  to  the  left,  at  the  next  turning 
we  shall  reach  the  Piazza  di  Ara  Coeli,  the 
(square  in  front  of  the  Capitou     The 
,  ichnrch  at  the  left,  facing  the  Capitol,  is 
\         |S.  M.  di  Ara  Coeli,  standing  on  the  site  of 
^^    Ithe  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns. 
^^/    The  Capitol,  the  modem  Campidoglio, 
^Bi  is  founded  on  the  ancient  CapitoUum,  the 
^F|  citadel  of  Rome,  of  which  the  wall  on  the 
I   side  toward  and  overhanging  the  Forum 
'    still  remains  in  tolerable  condition.     The 
present  stracture  is  the  work  of  different 
ages,  the  design  of  the  front,  as  it  now 
stands,  being  by  Michael   Angelo.     As- 
cending the  steps  which  lead  from  the  pi- 
azza, we  enter  a  smaller  piazza,  of  which 
three  sides  are  palaces ;  that  in  fix>nt,  the 
Capitol  proper,  is  now  the  palace  of  the  sen- 
ators (which,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
represents,  hiero^^yphioally,  the   Roman 
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Senate),  and  contains  the  BenatQrfs*<^°'^ 
room,  the  offices  of  the  munigfpaIfi>f«4S($., 
and  the  observatory  of  the  Capitol.   Above 
is  the  Tower  of  the  Capitol,  famous  for 
its  view  of  the  seven  hills,  but  now  abso- 
lutely and  nnexceptioiiably  closed  to  the 
public    In  this  tower  hangs  the  Patarina, 
the  bell  which  announces  the  death  of  the 
Pope  and  the  lieginning  of  Carnival.    Be- 
low is  the  Museum  of  Ancient  Architect- 
ure, and  some  passages  leading  down  into 
snbstractions ;  also  a  staircase  which  gave 
exit  into  the  Foram.    Tlie  building  at  the  ^ 
right,  the  Palacr  op  thr  Conservators, 
contains  the  Protomotbca,  or  galleiy  of 
busts  of  illustrious  men  of  Italy ;  the  pio- 
ture-galler>%  and  the  bronze  group  of  the   ' 
wolf  nursing  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  old-  i 
e8t  Roman  woris  of  art.     Statues  and  an- 
tique fragments  are  arranged  around  the 
court.    The  third  building  is  the  Musbvm 
of  the  Capitol,  a  magnificent  collection  of 
antique  marbles  and  Immzos.     A  cata- 
logue of  the  statues  may  he  obtained. 

On  entering  the  building,  we  see  at  thsi 
iMttom  of  the  court  the  colossal  statue  off 
Ocean,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  Foranj 
of  Mars,  and  runarkable  for  being  the  Ugl 
ure  on  which  was  posted,  in  former  timeii| 
the  answers  to  the  satirical  sayings  of  Past* 
qutno.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  Halit  <*f 
Bron^  and  of  Urfta*  On  the  stainvay  tk 
the  first  floor  are  numerous  frai^monts  dis- 
covered in  the  Temple  of  Remus.  The 
stairway  conducts  to  a  K^lleiy  of  busts  and 
inscriptions.  At  the  top  of  the  stairway 
is  the  Hall  of  the  DMhtp  GlaSaiar,  which, 
in  addition  to  thislKgMS^em  of  art,  \ 
contains  many  works  of  the  highest  order.  ' 
First  is  the  figure  fr*om  which  it  derives  its 
name,  which  was  found  in  the  gardens  of 
Sal  1  ust.  The  wonderful,  simple,  and  natu- 
ral position  of  the  limbs,  the  relaxing  mn^ 
cles  and  fkiling  strength,  the  lineaments 
of  the  ihce,  expressive  of  the  utmost  an- 
gnish,  yet  endowed  with  manly  fortitude, 
might  well  call  forth  frx)m  Pliny,  "With 
such  admirable  art  was  the  statue  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  sculptured  by  Cresilai 
that  one  could  judge  how  much  of  life  n 
mained." 

^^  I  noe  bofore  me  th«  gladiator  lie; 
He  leanH  upon  his  hand — hf<4  manly  brow 
Consente  to  deatli,  but  oonqucns  agony, 
Aud  hiH  droop' d  head  8lnki«  gradiMlly  low- 
And  through  hia  aide  the  la.it  drops,  ebhi 
slQir, 
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Froan  tlw  red  gUh  fkll  heavy,  one  by  one, 
like  the  first  of  a  thunder-fhower ;  and  dd^t 
The  arena  swims  around  him :  he  is  gnne. 
Ere  oeesed  the  Inhuman  ahoui  which  hailed  the 
wretch  who  won.** 

This  hall  also  contains  the  celebrated 
Auin  of  Praxiteles,  which  was  found  in 
the  YiUa  d'Este  at  Tirol! ;  also  the  Anti- 
noQs,  foond  at  Hadrian's  villa,  and  the  Am- 
azon.   The  next  room  to  this  is  the  Hail 
of  the  F(ntn^  from  the  celebrated  rosso  an- 
tico  faon  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  which  was  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivoli.     In  the  large  saloon  no- 
tice particularly  the  Infant  Herculet  in  the 
centre  of  the  room :  also  the  splendid  Cen- 
taors.    The  next  ro^m  contains  statues 
sod  busts  of  illustrious  men ;  then  the  Hall 
of  Emperors.     In  the  centre  of  this  room 
is  a  beautiful  sitting  statue  of  Agrippina. 
A  small  room  nearly  opposite  the  last  is 
csUed  the  Beterved  CcAinet,  and  is  iLcpt 
locked,  but  a  small  fee  will  open  it.     It 
contains  the  celebrated  F(W|p  '^f^h^  ^"P- 
j{pf,  perhaps  the  most  lovely  representation 
of  all  the  goddesses.  It  is  placed  on  a  pivot, 
that  the  custodian  may  display  it  in  all  its 
beauties.    This  room  also  contains  a  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  and  a  group  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan«    A  room  on  the  same  side  as  the 
last,  near  the  stairway,  contains  the  Jjfgjg^ 
afP^mi.  one  of  the  finest  and  best-pre- 
sema  mosaics  of  antiquity.    It  represents 
four  doyea  drinking,  surrounded  with  a 
beautiful  border.    The  celebrated  Statuk 
LBC08   AuRgLiya.  standing  in  the 
square  onil^ffipIRl,  is  probably  the  finest 
antique  equestrian  statue  remaining  to  us. 
The  sculptures  in  front  of  it  are  antiques 
dug  up  in  differeAt  parts  of  the  city.    On 
the  right  of  the  ascent  is  the  Millearium, 
or  ancient  first  mile-stone  on  the  Appian. 
Ascending  the  steps  at  the  right  of  the 
square,  we  enter  a  street  which  leads  to  the 
ViBPBiAiT  Rock.     Half  way  down  the 
street  a  si^  indicates  the  residence  of  the 
custode  of  the  grounds,  and  a  knock  at  the 
door  will   summon   him   or  his  deputy. 
The  precipice  from  which  criminals  were 
thrown  down  is  much  diminished  in  height 
by  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  beneath, 
bot  is  still  lofty  enough  to  insure  the  death 
of  a  culprit  who  should  \ye  thrown  from  it. 


taining  the  celebrated  Columit  of  Tra- 
jan, on  which  are  sculptured  the  actions 
of  Ms  Dacian  campaign.  This  forum  was 
designed  by  ApoUodorus,  and  the  remains 
of  a  magnificent  temple,  partially  exca- 
vated, are  evidence  of  its  magnificence. 
The  yflrnnr^  nf  Aj^if^^ft  fViR  Bouella)  con- 
tains a  fragment  of  a  temple  to  Mars  Ui/- 

TOB.     Thft  F^jtrri^^  yp  Pyr.Ag^  on  the  Uext 

street  southward^  is  inaicaiRi  by  two  col- 
umns of  a  colonnade  which  once  surround- 
ed the  place.  They  support  an  entabla- 
ture and  fVieze,  with  a  statue  of  Minerya. 
This  forum  was  aim  called  the  Forum  of 
Nerva  and  Forum  Transitorium.  The 
sites  of  several  others  are  known  by  frag- 
ments of  architecture,  but  will  scarcely  re- 
pay the  labor  of  visiting  to  the  voyager. 

Of  the  temples  which  remain  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  and  not  already  men- 
tioned, the  most  interesting  are  the  Pan- 
theon, to  which  the  traveler  will  make 
one  of  his  earliest  visits,  and  the  Trmplb 
OF  Nbftdnk,  now  the  Roman  Custom- 
house. The  former  is  in  nearly  complete 
preservation,  and  its  massive  architecture 
and  extreme  simplicity  of  design  give  us 
the  best  idea  of  the  Roman  architectural 
genius  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  re- 
mains which  we  still  have.  It  was  built 
by  Agrippa  about  A.D.  27.  The  domed 
ceiling  is  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at 
the  summit,  the  wiJl  being  supported  by  a 
huge  bronze  ring.  The  interior  of  the 
rotunda  is  142  feet  in  diameter,  its  height 
143.  The  portico,  which  was  probably 
added  to  the  building  after  its  completion, 
is  110  feet  in  length  and  44  in  depth,  com- 
posed of  16  granite  columns  with  marble 
capitals.  The  bronze  doors  are,  in  all  prob- 
afc^ty,  those  which  served  it  originally 
The  belfries  are  the  work  of  Bernini,  and, 
if  taste  ruled  modem  Rome,  would  long 
ago  have  been  torn  down. 
'  /  The  Pantheon  has  a  more  intense  inter- 
^est  to  modems  in  containing  the  resting- 
place  of  the  hones  of  Raphael,  marked  hy 
an  inscription  in  the  wall  of  the  third  chap- 
el to  the  left.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna 
in  this  chapel  was  his  gift,  and  was  execu- 
ted by  Lorenzo  Lotto  for  him.  In  1888 
the  tomb  was  opened  and  the  identity  of 


The  view  of  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and  I  the  remains  proven,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Ripa  Grande  f^om  here  is  fine.     There  are  la  cast  was  taken  of  the  skull  and  hand, 
remains  of  several  other  forums,  of  which  ^Of  the  Tehfi.b  of  Nrptunr  nothing  is 
the  FoKUM  Trajandm  is  the  finest,  con-   vuible  but  a  colonnade  built  into  the  wall 
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of  the  modem  bailding.  There  are  some 
colossal  fragments,  beaatifuUy  sculptured, 
lying  in  the  Colonna  gardens,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  Auielian^s 
Temple  of  the  Sun. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Niecolo  in  Carcere, 
Piazza  Montanara,  may  be  seen  fragments 
of  three  temples,  supposed  to  have  been 
those  of  JuHO  SospiTA,  Hoi'B,  and  Piett. 
It  is  supposed,  but  with  little  probability, 
that  the  central  one  was  the  site  <tf  the 
dungeon  made  famous  by  the  devotion  of 
the  Roman  daughter  who  nursed  there  her 
father  condemned  to  die  of  starvation. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bar- 
tolomeo,  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  may 
be  seen  some  columns  and  fragments  of 
the  Temple  op  JEsculapics,  and  from  the 
Pottte  Rotto  may  be  seen  a  fragment  of 
the  travertine  bulwark  of  the  Ship  into 
which  the  island  was  shaped  when  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  Physic. 

Several  fragments  of  architecture  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  are  supposed  to 
have  been  parts  of  temples  of  which  we 
know  only  the  names  with  certainty ;  but 
the  little  space  we  can  give  to  a  city  of 
which  volumes  are  written,  oblige  us  to 
omit  all  conjectural  antiquities  to  do  even 
partial  justice  to  those  which  are  better 
known  and  of  greater  interest. 

Of  the  many  theatres  aifd  amphitheatres 
fbnnerly  existing  in  Rome,  the  Colosseum 
is  already  noticed.  In  the  Piazza  Monta- 
nara  is  a  most  interesting  fragment  of  the 
Theatre  op  Marcbllus,  showing  two 
stories  of  a  building,  in  its  construction 
somewhat  like  the  Colosseum,  and  of  which 
the  Palazzo  Orsini  occupies  the  greater 
portion  of  the  former  area. 

Near  it,  and  adjoining;  the  Pe8cheria,or 
iish-market,  is  a  part  of  the  Portico  op 
OcTAViA,  Imilt  by  Au^stus  to  shelter  the 
spectators  when  driven  from  the  open  the- 
atre bv  bad  weather. 

The  Palazzo  Cenci  is  built  on  the  ruins 
^  of  the  Theatre  op  Balbus,  of  which  only 
two  columns,  with  a  portion  of  an  archi- 
trave, are  visible  in  an  adjoining  street. 

The  site  only  of  the  Theatre  op  Pom- 
PEY  i9  shown  by  the  Palazzo  Pio,  in  the 
foundations  of  which  some  fragments  of 
the  architecture  are  remaining. 

The  Army  Amphitheatre  is  included 
in  the  ci^  wall,  where  it  turns  round  the 
church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gernsalemme.     It 
872 


is  of  brick,  and  supposed  to  have  been  btiilt 
for  the  amusement  and  exercises  of  the 
troops,  and,  like  the  Prstorian  camp,  orig- 
inally stood  outside  of  the  walls. 

We  have  mentioned  the  arches  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Roman  Forum.  Besides 
these  are  those  of  Dolabella,  on  the 
C»lian,  a  single  arch  of  travertine,  of  mosfc 
unpretending  style  and  size ;  of  Dnrsua, 
on  the  Apfdan  Way,  near  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  noteworthy  as  the  oldest  of  the 
remaining  arches  erected  to  commemorate 
the  victories  of  Rome ;  and  of  Galliencs, 
near  the  church  of  SLYIto,  seen  at  your 
left  as  you  go  fh>m  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore 
to  S.  Giovanni  Lalerano.  Hie  latter  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  Esqui- 
line  gate  of  the  Servian  wall,  though  bnilt 
about  A.D.  262. 

The  remains  of  the  public  baths  are  the 
most  impressive  ruins  of  Rome  excepting 
the  Colosseum.  Those  of  DiocLETrAX, 
with  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Ange- 
li,  erected  from  the  great  hall,  and  other 
large  masses  of  masonry  more  or  less  io- 
dicative  of  tlie  original  form  and  massivfr' 
ness,  give  to  the  traveler,  on  his  entry  into 
Rome  by  the  Piazza  de  Termini,  his  first 
idea  of  Roman  magnificence.  They  once 
covered  the  whole  space  now  occupied  by 
the  railway  station,  the  Piazza,  Villa  Ne- 
groni, and  as  far  as  the  Via  di  Poita  Pia, 
including  thelittie  round  church  of  S.  Ber- 
nardo, which  is  only  a  smaller  circular  hall 
of  the  baths  refitted. 

Of  the  baths  of  Titus  we  have  already  \ 
spoken.  Of  the  masses  of  ruin  incladed  \ 
under  this  title,  and  those  adjoining,  we 
know  little  except  by  conjecture;  only 
that  originall}'  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Mecsenas  stood  there,  that  they  were  bnilt 
on  by  Nero,  then  by  Titus,  and  probably 
by  subsequent  emperors.  ^  ' 

The  tombs  of  ancient  Rome  constitnre 
the  most  striking  feature  in  its  general  as- 
pect.    Of  those  in  the  city,  the  Tomb  op 
Hadrian,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  An^^ielo, 
and  that  of  Augustas,  the  present  day- 
theatre,  are  the  most  imposing,  and,  eve 
as  they  are  now  to  be  seen,  convey  no  fet 
ble  idea  of  the  greatness  of  their  builders 
In  the  latter  were  buried  Augustus,  Dtv 
sus,  Gennanicus,  and  Agrippina,  Tiberii 
Claudius,  and  Nerva,  with  Agrippa;  ( 
tavia,  sister  of  Augustus ;  Livia,  his  wi 
Marcellns,  his   nephew  i  Druaus,  son 
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Livia  by  a  fonner  husband,  and  Dnisas, 
■on  of  Tiberiiu. 

The  MAuaoLEiTM  of  Hadrian  wba  tho 
tomb  of  the  emperors  from  his  time  down 
to  Septimius  Severus.  The  present  struct- 
ure is  only  the  core  of  the  mausoleum,  and 
was  covered  originally  by  a  shell  of  Pa^ 
rian  marble,  and  ornamented  with  statues, 
which  were  tnrn  off  to  be  used  as  missiles 
against  the  Goths,  and  later  as  cannon 
balls,  of  which  piles  now  lie  on  the  ram- 
part made  of  the  finest  Parian  marble. 
Through  the  Middle  Ages,  this,  like  the 
tomb  of  Att  rustus,  and  other  ruins  of  any 
size,  was  used  as  a  fortress,  and  all  tho  fine 
marbles  were  peeled  off  to  be  bunit  into 
lime.  Permission  to  enter  the  castle  and 
see  the  prisons,  including  those  of  the  Cen- 
ci,  may  be  obtained  flrom  the  commandant 
deplaee, 

!/  The  Srpulcrvb  of  the  Scipios,  on 
the  Via  Appia,  is  interesting  not  only  as 
^bowing  the  resting-place  of  a  great  fam- 
ily, but  as  an  early  example  of  the  kind  of 
buryinz-place  which  afterward  was  known 
as  a  catacomb.  It  is  a  series  of  galleries 
in  the  rock,  with  sepulchral  chambers,  in 
which,  in  1780,  were  found  the  sarcophagi 
of  many  of  the  Scipios. 
The  Ck>L>cifBARiA,  near  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Scipios,  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
One,  in  the  same  rineyard  with  the  sep- 
ilchre,  is  the  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of 
Bumeroos  members  of  tho  fkmily  of  Julius 
Cesar. 

Of  the  numerous  piazzas  of  Rome,  the 
modern  representations  of  the  forums  of 
the  ancient  city,  the  finest  is  the  Piazza 
Navona,  the  great  market-place,  occupy- 
ing tho  site  of  the  Circus  Agonalis,  where 
St  Agnes  was  beheaded,  and  where  now 
the  splendid  church  of  SL  Agnes  stands, 
which  was  erected  in  memory  of  her. 
Wednesday  is  the  market-day,  and  the  pi- 
azza is  well  worth  a  visit  on  this  day. 
The  Piazza  del  Popolo,  under  the  Pin- 
dan,  contains  the  obelisk  taken  by  Augus- 
tus from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliop- 
olls,  and  raised  in  the  Circus  Maxim  us ; 
and  a  church,  S.  Marin  del  Popolo,  said  to 
have  been  built  to  lay  the  ghost  of  Nero. 
There  are  in  this  church  some  fine  paint- 
mgs  by  Pinturicchio.  The  Piazza  di 
Spaoma  is  the  centre  of  the  Strangers' 
Quarter,  and  wiU  be  better  remembered  for 
the  models  who  sun  themselves  pleasant 


afternoons  on  the  flight  of  steps  leadino; 
from  it  up  to  the  Piazza  di  Trinita  de 
Monti.  At  the  head  of  those  steps  is  the 
church  which  contains  the  Descekt  from 
the  Cross  by  VoUerra.  The  house  which 
forms  the  angle  between  the  Vias  Gregori- 
ana  and  Sistina  was  inhabited  by  Claude^ 
the  one  opposite  the  steps  by  Pomtin. 
The  Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo,  on  the 
Quirinal,  gives  entrance  to  the  Rospigli- 
osi  Palace,  where  is  the  Aurora  of  Gui- 
do.  The  two  colossal  horses  here  arc 
stupidly  styled  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  since  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to  entitle  them  to  be  considerod  Greek 
work. 

Tho  Piazzas  Barberina,  delle  Tar- 
TARUGHB,  Trevi,  and  Navona  contain 
fountains  worthy  of  notice.  There  is  a 
popular  superstition  that  whoever  drinks 
of  the  water  of  Trevi  the  night  before  leav- 
ing Rome  will  be  sure  to  return.  The 
Piazza  PAsgoiNo,  near  the  Navona,  con- 
tains the  famous  Pasqdin,  a  fhigment  of 
Greek  sculpture  of  the  highest  order  of 
art,  but  badly  mutilated.  Hero  are  posted 
the  political  squibs  of  Rome 

BASILICAS  and  CHURCHES. 

St.  Peter's,  the  great  marvel  of  Chris- 
tian Rome,  is  built  on  or  near  the  place 
where  stoo<l  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Vatica- 
nus,  so  called  beoause  it  was  the  place 
where  the  vates^  or  augurs,  made  their  au- 
guries from  the  victims  sacriticed,  and  from 
which  is  derived  the  name  borne  by  the  pa- 
pal palace  of  the  Vatican.  The  first  struc- 
ture on  this  site  was  an  oratory  erected  in 
A.D.  90  to  indicate  the  place  where  St 
Peter  was  buried.  Constantino  the  Great 
erected  a  basilica  on  the  spot  The  pres- 
ent structure  was  commenced  by  Julius  II. 
about  1503,  under  the  direction  of  Braman- 
ti ;  but  the  present  form  of  the  basilica  is 
due  more  to  Michael  Angelo  than  to  any 
other  of  the  many  architects  employed  on 
it.  The  frwnt  of  the  building  was  design- 
ed by  Carlo  Mademo,  who  made  great  an4 
injurious  alterations  in  the  design  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo, 

The  colonnades  around  the  piazza  were 
designed  by  Bernini.  They  inclose  a  spaco 
787  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  connected 
with  the  facade  by  two  galleries  296  feet 
in  length.  The  facade  is  879  feet  long  and 
148|  high,  and  oontains  five  doors,  which 
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admit  xu  to  the  Yestibale,  or  grand  en- 
trance, which  occupies  the  whole  width 
of  the  church,  468  feet  long,  66  high,  and 
60  wide. 

**  Enter !  Its  grandeur  OTerwhelma  thee  not ; 
And  why?  It  iit  not  leniened;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  gonlu«  of  the  npoi, 
Una  grown  ooloesal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Bhalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  m  defined, 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
Ub  Holy  of  liolies,  nor  be  bUsted  by  his  brow.*' 

\nd  who  that  does  enter  will  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  grandeur  of  the  interior, 
with  its  statues,  vestibules,  and  other  l)ean- 
ties  ?  When  in  the  interior  we  find  among 
its  attractions  the  naye,  beautifully  orna- 
mented, with  its  massive  piers,  arches,  and 
fine  pavement  composed  of  marbles ;  its 
dome,  which  commands  the  admiration  of 
all  strangers ;  the  baldichino,  or  canopy, 
covering  the  high  altar,  composed  of 
bronze,  from  the  desi^-nis  of  Bernini;  the 
tribune,  the  gilding  of  which  cost  $100,000, 
decorated  from  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  rich  in  ornnmento,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  bronze  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The 
interior  is  618  feet  in  len.uth,  the  height 
of  the  nave  152^ ;  the  length  of  the  tran- 
septs is  446|.  The  interior  diameter  of  the 
dome  is  189  feet,  the  exterior  195|;  the 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of 
the  lantern  is  405  feet,  to  the  top  of  the 
cross  448  feet 

Monument. — ^The  ancient  monuments  of 
St.  Peter^B  are  (generally  inferior  to  the 
other  works  of  art  contained  in  this  edifice ; 
there  are  some,  however,  quite  remarka- 
ble, such  as  the  mausoleum  of  Paul  III., 
by-Giuglielmo  della  Porta ;  monument  of 
Urban  VIII.,  principally  from  the  design 
of  Bernini;  tomb  of  Alexander  VI I L,  by 
Arrigo  di  San  Martino ;  tomb  of  Alexan- 
der VII.,  last  work  of  Bernini ;  tomb  of 
Pius  VII.,  executed  by  Thorwaldsen  at 
the  expense  of  Cardinal  Gonaalvi ;  por- 
phyry sarcophagus,  with  alabaster  drap- 
ing, and  a  medallion  portrait  of  Maria 
Clementina  Sobieska,  wife  of  the  Pretender 
James  III. ;  monument  of  the  Stuarts — 
celebrated  work  of  Canova*8.  In  the  north 
aisle  of  the  church  is  the  chapel,  contain- 
ing the  celebrated  Pieta,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  one  of  his  finest  works,  executed  at 
the  age  of  24 ;  the  group  representing  the 
Virgin  with  the  body  of  the  dead  Savior  on 
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her  knees :  on  the  girdle  of  the  Virgtn 
Michael  Angelo  has  inscribed  his  name,  an 
uncommon  occurrence  among  his  wovka. 
In  the  CepeUa  deUa  Coioima  Scmia  Is  the 
monument  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
representing  her  abjuration  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  Cathedral  of  Innspmck,  I6661. 
The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacramont  ood- 
tains  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  bronze; 
tomb  of  Gregory  XIII. ;  also  of  Gregory 
XIV.,  who  received  but  a  miserable  monii- 
mental  offering  to  his  memory.  In  tlie 
chapel  of  the  Madomna  del  Soccorto  lies 
buried  St.  Grogory  Nazianzenns ;  tomb  of 
Gregory  XV. ;  also  the  splendid  monu- 
ment of  Gregory  XVI.  But  the  great 
feature  hero  is  the  mafmificent  tomb  of 
Clement  XIII.,  by  Canova,  one  of  the  few 
worthy  specimens  of  sculpture  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's. It  was  commenced  in  the  artist*s 
dOth  year ;  he  was  employed  on  it  eig:ht 
years.  It  is  by  many  consideml  his  mas- 
terpiece. In  all  of  the  aliove-named  chap- 
els are  many  specimens  of  fine  frescoes, 
statues,  altars,  etc 

The  Sacristy,  Chapel  of  the  Confessional, 
the  Grotto  Vaticano,  and  Grotto  Nnovo, 
are  full  of  interest  and  history. 

The  ascent  ofthe  dome  can  only  be  allow- 
ed by  obtaining  an  order  fh>m  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Fabbrica  of  St  Peter's.  Visitors 
are  not  admitted  after  11  o'clock.  From 
this  summit  a  correct  idea,  and,  in  ikct,  the 
only  correct  one,  may  be  obtained  of  tha 
immense  size  of  St.  Peter's,  when,  as  we 
view  persons  passing  along  the  pavement, 
we  can  scarcely  realize  them  to  be  human 
beings,  so  diminutive  are  they  in  appear- 
anoe.  The  cross  is  16  feet  in  hdght,  and 
the  immense  ball,  which  is  an  interesting 
feature,  is  composed  of  copper  plates  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 16  persons. 

The  subterranean  church  may  be  visited 
by  gentlemen  any  forenoon  (except  on  fas- 
tas)  between  9  and  11,  but  by  ladies  only  on 
Whitsunday,  or  by  special  permission  ob* 
tained  through  the  minister  of  your  na- 
tion, or  by  one  of  the  regular  agents  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  to  be  heard  of  at 
Piale*s  library.  For  particular  descrip- 
tions of  this,  as  of  other  details  of  St,  Pe- 
ter's, the  traveler  must  consult  the  small- 
er guide-books,  to  be  purohased  at  a  small 
price  at  Piale's  library. 

To  ascend  the  dome  (any  day  exoeptmic 
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festal,  between  tb«  hoars  of  8  and  11  A.M.), 
apply  to  the  consul  or  minister. 

The  ceremonies  of  St.  Peter*«  are  the 
Kew  Yearns  Mass,  at  10  A.M.,  January  1st, 
when  the  Pope  is  at  the  Vatican  palace. 
Vespers  in  the  Sistine,  January  5th,  8  P.M. 
Epiphany,  6th,  high  mass  at  10  A.M. 
IBth,  Chair  of  St.  Peter's.     February  2d, 
Purification  of  the  Virgin.     Holy  Week 
ceremonies  commence  with  Palm  Sunday ; 
oonUpue  Wednesday  with  Teskbkm  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  St.  Peter's  (side  chapel) 
at  ^  P.M.     Thursday,  high  mass  in  the 
Sbtine  at  10  A.M.,  and  benediction  from 
'     tlie  balcony.    Also  the  washing  of  the  feet, 
/    and  the  dinner  of  the  thirteen  priests,  who 
I     represent  the  twelve  apostles,  and  another 
who  appeared  to  Gregory  the  Great  at  a 
I    feet^wasbing,  and  is  since  represented.  At 
4^  TknbbrjK  as  on  Wednesday.    Friday, 
,    TsNEBRiK,  as  before,  and  procession  to  the 
I    tomb  of  St.  Peter.     Easter  Sunday,  hi^h 
I    mass  at  9^,  the  Pope  officiating,  with  grand 
procession,  and  greater  benediction  at  noon 
from  the  balcony  in  ftront.   June  28th,  the 
procession  of  Corpus  Domini.    2dtli,  high 
/  mass  at  10  A.M.     Christinas,  grand  mass 
I    at  10  A.M.     Vespers  are  sung  every  day 
/  from  3  to  4|  P.M.  in  the  side  chapel'.     To 
f  obtain  admission  to  the  seats  or  privileged 
places  either  in  the  body  of  the  church  or 
I  in  the  Sistine  at  Holy  ^eek  and  Christ- 
mas oeremonies,  ladles  must  be  in  black 
dress  with  a  black  veil,  and  gentlemen  in 
erening  dress. 
V  '^'^  Latbran  Basilica  is  built  on  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  senator  Plautius 
Lateranus,    who   was   put  to   death   by 
Nero  for  conspiracy.     Constantino  gave 
the  house  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
founded  this  basilica  in  the  fourth  centn- 
ly,  since  when  it  has  taken  rank  as  the 
mother  of  all  Christian  churches.     There 
is  but  little  left  of  the  old  church,  a  few 
columns  only  being  seen  in  the  nave.     It 
in  former  times  ranked  higher  than  St. 
Peter's.     The  popes  are  always  crowned 
here,  and  for  1500  years  it  has  retained  its 
privileges.    One  of  the  first  forms  observed 
on  the  election  of  a  new  pope  is  the  cere- 
^     mony  of  taking  possession  of  the  Lateran 
Basilica.     The  front,  consisting  of  a  mag- 
nificent  colonnade,  is   very   impressive. 
There  are  five  entrances,  the  one  in  the 
centre  having  a  bronze  door,  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Peace  in  the  Forum.    The 


top  of  thefa9ade  is  decorated  with  15  stat- 
ues of  our  Savior  and  saints.     In  the  ves- 
tibule, an  ancient  marble  represents  Con- 
stantino, from  his  baths  on  the  Quirinal. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  fiv§  aisles. 
The  colossal  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles 
fill  up  the  pillars  of  the  nave.   This  church 
comprises  one  of  the  finest  chapels  in  Rome, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  cen- 
tral dome  magnificently  decorated  with 
gilding,  marbles,  and  pictures,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  Corsini  ChapeL,    A  mosaic  copy 
of  Giulio's  picture  of  S.  Andrea  Corsini 
adorns  the  altar.     Among  tlie  tombs  are 
those  of  Cardinal  Neri,  Corsini,  and  Clem- 
ent XII.,  which  formerly  stood  under  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon.     The  high  altar, 
standing  beneath  a  superb  Gothic  taberna- 
cle, is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  14th 
century ;  within  is  a  table  of  wood,  upon 
which  tradition  says  officiated  St.  Peter. 
In  the  left-hand  transept  is  the  altar  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  with  its  four  gilt 
bronze  columns,  which  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  cast  from  the  bronze  rostra  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Actium  by  Augustus.  Near 
this  is  the  Portico  Leojund,  in  which  is  a  ta* 
ble  of  cedar  wood,  said  to  be  that  on  which 
the  Last  Supper  was  eaten.     The  second 
chapel  on  the  right  was  purchased  by  the 
Torlonias,  and  converted  into  a  mausole- 
um.    It  was  magnificently  decorated  in 
gold  and  marble,  said  to  have  cost  upward 
of  $300,000.     The  chapel  of  the  Massino 
fomily  contains  some  good  sepulchral  mon- 
uments, etc      The  principal  ceremonies 
which  occnr  in  St  John  Lateran  are  on 
the  Saturday  before  Easter,  on  Ascension 
Day,  and  on  the  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.     The  cloisters  still  retain  their 
beauties,  and  from  the  rear  of  them  may 
be  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  remains  of 
the  decorations  of  the  old  basilica.     The 
Baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte  is  full 
of  interest  and  art    Opposite  the  Lateran 
is  the  Scakt  SanUi,  or  stairs,  supposed  to 
have  been  those  of  Pilate*s  house  up  which 
Christ  was  led  to  be  judged. 

Sta.  Maria  Magoiorb,  so  called  be- 
cause the  largest  of  the  numerous  churches 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  founded  on  the 
Esquiline,  A.D.  352,  by  Pope  Liberins, 
from  whom  it  is  called  the  Liberian  Basil- 
ica, and  was  erected  to  commemorate  a  mi- 
raculous fidl  of  snow  which  took  place  in 
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the  month  of  Anfi^Kt,  covering  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  luuiilica.  The  inte- 
rior is  the  most  iieautiful  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence ;  the  roof  is  elaborstelj  carved,  and 
gilded  yith  superior  gold  brought  to  Spain 
from  Soath  America,  presented  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  to  Alexander  VI.  Sii- 
tine  Chapel^  or  Holy  Sacrament^  erected  by 
Sixtns  v.,  is  rich  in  marbles  and  other 
decorations.  In  a  small  chapel  anderneath 
the  high  altar  are  preserved  the  boards  of 
the  manger  in  which  the  Savior  laid  after 
his  birth :  a  solemn  ceremony  and  proces- 
sion on  Christmas  eve  commemorates  this 
subject :  five  boards  of  the  manger  com- 
pose the  cradle  in  which  the  Savior  was 
deposited  at  his  nativity.  An  urn  of  silver 
and  crystal  inclose  these  relics ;  on  the  top 
is  a  figure  of  the  child.  The  CappeUa  Poo- 
Unoj  or  Borgkesiana,  belonging  to  the  Bor- 
ghese  fiunily,  far  surpasses  the  Sistine 
chapel  in  the  richness  of  its  decorations. 
Beneath  the  chapel  are  the  sepulchral  fam- 
ily vaults.  The  Princess  Borghese  and  her 
three  children  were  the  last  that  were  de- 
posited there.  The  death  of  this  princess 
was  universally  regretted,  she  being  much 
beloved  for  her  unliounded  benevolence, 
virtues,  and  many  good  works.  The  cero- 
monies  which  t^e  place  in  this  basilica 
during  the  year  are  of  a  very  imposing 
nature.  This  church  contains  in  its  nave 
some  mosaics  interesting  as  being  among 
the  oldest  examples  of  Christian  art  in  ex- 
istence. The}'  are  certainly  above  a  thou- 
sand years  old.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  has  recently 
been  enriched  by  the  tomb  of  Pius  IX., 
who  has  chosen  it  as  his  place  of  sepulture. 
This  tomb  is  decorated  with  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  marbles,  and  stones  of  great 
value,  lapis*lazuli  and  malachite,  and  it 
probably  surpasses  in  this  way  any  thing 
else  in  existence.  The  Pauline  chapel  in 
this  basilica  contains  the  miracnious  pic- 
ture of  the  Virpn  and  Child,  attributed  to 
St.  Luke,  and  which  Gregory  the  Great 
carried  in  procession  to  stop  the  plague  in 
A.D.  590.  In  fhmt  of  this  church  stands 
a  column  taken  from  the  Basilica  of  Con^ 
stantine,  and  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  A.D.  1618. 

The  most  gorgeous  and  costly  of  the  ba^ 
sOioas  is  that  of  St.  Paul  wrraonr  the 
WALLS,  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and  1}  miles 
beyond  the  gate  St.  Paul.     It  was  com- 
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menced  bv  Valentinian  II.  and  Theodosius 
in  A.D  888,  on  the  site  of  an  earlia  one 
by  Constantine,  over  the  Catacombs,  wh»e 
was  buried  Lucina,  a  noble  Roman  lady. 
It  was  restored  in  the  8th  century,  but 
burned  in  the  year  1823,  leaving  only  the 
western  fa^de,  the  tribune,  with  some  in- 
teresting mosaics  of  the  ISth  century,  and 
some  columns,  and  a  colonnade.  It  has 
been  restored  on  the  plan  of  the  original 
building,  and  now  stands  the  mo^  gor- 
geous monument  of  Catholic  devotion  the 
world  can  show.  Under  its  high  altar  lie 
the  remains  (according  to  the  church  au- 
thorities) of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  Nothin? 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  edifice, 
with  its  magnificent  nave  and  aisles,  its 
roof  so  exquisitely  carved,  its  granite  col- 
umns, 80  in  number,  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, etc.  The  high  altar,  standing  under 
a  splendid  canopy,  supported  by  4  columns 
of  white  alabaster,  which  were  presented 
by  Mehemet  All,  late  Viceroy  of  Eg}*pt,  to 
Gregory  XVI.  In  the  centre  of  the  trib- 
une, which  is  very  elegant,  stands  a  rich- 
ly-decorated episcopal  chair,  composed  of 
marble,  and  on  either  side  one  of  four  col- 
umnj:,  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
basilica,  of  violet  marble.  The  aeries  of 
imaginary  portraits  of  the  Popes  were  ex- 
ecuted at  the  mosaic  establishment  in  ths 
Vatican.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  trib- 
une a  handsome  Isell-tower  has  been  erect- 
ed. 

The  cloister  of  the  Benedictines  adjoin- 
ing is  a  most  interesting  example  of  that 
kind  of  architecture  of  the  12th  and  IBth 
centuries. 

The  Basilica  ok  St.  Lorknzo,  on  the 
road  toTivoli,  is  of  the  early  epoch  of  Chris- 
tian architecture,  and  contains  some  inter- 
esting fragments  of  antiquity,  aroongwhich 
are  some  columns,  probably  from  the  Por- 
tico of  Octavia. 

The  most  \)eautlftil  and  complete  of  the 
churches  of  the  Basilica  order  is  St.  Ao- 
mcs  OUTBIDS  THE  WALLS,  ft  mile  Arom  the 
Porta  Pia,  on  the  Via  Nomentana.  It  was 
founded  by  Constantine,  and  still  preserves 
its  antique  form  and  character  of  ornament- 
ation. Close  by  it  stands  the  Baptisteiy  of 
S.  Constanza,  of  the  same  period,  and  in 
which  are  some  mosaics  contemporar}*  with 
the  building. 

The  Basilica  op  the  SS.  Apostou 
contains  the  remains  of  SS.  Philip  and 
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James.  Michael  Angelo  was  buried  here, 
but  his  bodj  was  afterward  carried  to  Flor- 
ence. In  the  portico  is  an  interesting  alto- 
relief  of  a  Boman  eagle  with  the  laurel 
wreath. 

The  Basilica  op  S.  Cbciua,  in  the 

Trsstevere,  contains  the  exquisite  statue, 

by  Hademo,  representing  the  body  of  the 

«aint  as  it  was  found  in  the  Catacombe  where 

it  was  buried:  it  is  of  the  17th  century. 

/     S.  Clkxbhtb  is  remaiicable  for  the  snb- 

'   terranean  basilica  which  has  recently  been 

excavated  beneath  it,  with  its  columns  still 

standing,  and  firesooes  perfect  as  when  the 

church  was  buried.    They  are  the  earliest 

known  exmmples  of  Christian  paintinjr,  if 

we  except  those  of  the  Catacombs,  and 

probably  date  from  the  8th  century.     Tlie 

interior  of  the  modem  church  contains 

some  exquisitely  carved  marble  railings, 

and  the  two  reading-desks  of  the  early 

Christian  churches,  and  some  interesting 

frescoes  by  Masaccio. 

r    S.  I'iRTRO  iM  ViNCOLi,  a  basilica,  so 

I  caOed  because  it  was  built  to  preserve  the 

j    diain  with  which  Peter  was  bound  in  Je- 

y    maalem.     It  contains  Michael  Angelo^s 

%     Moses,  and  two  other  figures,  also  by  him, 

I     are  placed  each  side  of  tiiis,  the  greatest  of 

I      his  works. 

I         Of  the  churches  we  shall  only  mention 
^    those  of  i«pecial  interest  historicidly  or  art- 
istically. 

S.  AoosTiNO,  near  the  Piazza  Navona, 
eontains  the  famous  Madonna,  on  which 
gifts  to  the  value  of  millions  of  scndi  are 
hong,  and  to  which  the  greatest  miracu- 
lous power  is  attributed.  In  this  church 
is  the  Isaiah  or  Raphabl. 

S.  Anoelo  in  Pbscheria,  adjoining 
the  fish -market,  and  near  the  Ghetto,  is 
the  church  where  Rienzi  called  the  first 
mass  meetings  of  the  Romans  to  inaugu- 
rate his  revolution,  and  where  he  prepared 
himself  by  religions  exercises  for  his  work. 
/"    S.  Maria  in  Ara  Coili  contains  the 
I  miraculous  bambino,  or  image  of  the  in- 
j  fiint  Christ,  for  which  a  most  curious  festi- 
y  val  18  made  on  Christmas  and  the  sue 
I     ing  days.     The  exhibition  of  the  Bambina 
/     at  sunset  to  the  crowd  of  its  adorers  in  the 
/     piazza  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
\^Roiiiaii  spectacles. 

.  The  Church  of  the  Cafpuoini,  on  the 
V  J  Piazza  Barberini,  contains  Guido's  **  Mi- 
H    chael,"  Gherardo  delUi  Notte's  «< Christ 


mocked,"  and  some  other  pictures  of  inter- 
est; also  the  famous  Capuchin  Cemetery, 
one  of  the  most  carious,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tasteless  objects  of  curiosity  to  be 
seen.  The  vaults  are  decorated  with  or- 
naments of  human  bones,  and  skeletons 
lie  on  couches  of  bones  covered  by  cano- 
pies of  like  material. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  in  the  Piazza' 
of  that  name,  contains  the  tomb  of  Pous- 
sin.     S.  Luigi  de  Francesi  contains  some 
fine  pictures  of  Domenichino. 

S.  Maria*  in  Lorbto,  a  copy  of  the 
house  of  the  Virgin  brought  by  anf^ls  to 
Loreto,  has  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and 
nnaflfected  modem  stataes  in  Rome,  the 
S.  Susanna,  by  Fiaromingo,  and  a  picture 
of  great  interest  by  Perugino. 

S.  Mauia  sopra  Minerva,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  contains  Mi- 
cliael  Angelo*s  *^ Christ,*'  some  pictures  by 
Fht  Angelico  and  Filippino  Lippi,  with  a 
cracifix  by  Giotto,  and  the  tomb  of  Fra 
Angelico. 

In  S.  Maria  delul  Pacr,  near  the  Pi- 
azza  Navona,  are  the  four  Sibyls  of  Ra- 
phael. S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  is  su])posed 
to  be  built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  was 
lodged  with  the  centurion. 

S.  Martino  de  Monti  is  adorned  by 
some  excellent  landscape  firesooes  by  Gas- 
par  Poussin,  and  some  figures  by  Nicolo. 

S.  Onoprio,  on  the  Janiculum,  is  hal- 
lowed by  being  the  resting-place  of  Tusso, 
who  passed  the  last  years  of  bis  life  in  tho 
convent  adjoining.  There  are  pictures  by 
Da  Vinci,  Pinturicchio,  Perugino,  Anni- 
bal  Caracci,  and  Domenichino.  The  view 
of  Rome  flrom  here  is  fine. 

S.  PRASSEDB  contains  some  mosaics  of 
the  9th  century,  illustrated  in  Kugler. 

S.  PuDBNTiANA,  near  the  S.  M.  Mag- 
giore,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  to  occupy  the  house  of 
the  senator  Pudeus,  which  was  the  first  res- 
idence of  Peter  in  Rome. 

S.  Stefano  Rotondo  is  an  interesting  \ 

•uilding,  and  probably  a  pagan  structure,    / 

converted  into  a  church  in  the  earliest  days    I 

Christianity.  V 

A  fuller  account  of  the  churches,  for  )^ 
those  who  wish  to  visit  them  all  and  thor-  I 
oughly,  will  be  found  in  the  little  guide-  / 
book  already  mentioned.  We  have  indi-  / 
cated  the  best  worth  seeing  by  those  whose  / 
time  is  limited.  / 
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The  Vatican  is  the  Capitol  of  modem 
Rome,  and  its  gallery  of  scalptnie  the  moat 
complete  and  valuable  in  ezifttence.  It  ia 
three  storiea  high,  and  comprises  an  infi- 
nite number  of  saloons,  galleries,  corridors, 
chapels,  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a 
museum  which  b  immense,  20  courts,  8 
grand  stairways,  and  200  small  ones.  The 
historian  Bonanni  pretends  that  there  are 
18,000  chambers  in  the  different  buildings ; 
5000,  perhaps,  would  come  nearer  the  truth. 
It  is  far  superior  to  any  in  the  world  in 
history,  being  the  most  ancient,  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  pa- 
pal palaces,  composed  of  a  mass  of  build- 
ings erected  by  many  different  popes,  cov- 
ering a  space  1200  feet  in  length  and  1000 
in  breadth.  It  is  the  winter  residence  of 
the  Pope. 

The  entrance  to  the  Vatican  is  by  the 
colonnade  to  the  right  of  St.  Peter's,  up  the 
royal  staircase,  past  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Gonstantine  the  Great,  to  the  Slstlne 
Chapel.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  how- 
ever, the  first  time  one  visits  the  Vatican, 
to  take  a  valet  de  place,  and  note  well  the 
different  turnings  and  doors  where  it  is 
necessary  to  ring  or  knock  to  gain  admit- 
tance, else  one  is  certain  to  get  bewilder- 
ed. The  Scala  Begia,  or  grand  staircase, 
leads  to  the  8(ila  Begkif  used  as  a  hall  of 
audience  for  the  embassadors.  This  hall 
is  finely  decorated  with  stucco  ornaments, 
and  covered  with  fresqpes  illustrating 
events  in  the  history  of  the  popes.  The 
Cappella  SutinOf  or  Sistine  Chapel,  which 
opens  from  this  halU  is  generally  closed, 
but  by  knocking  at  the  door  it  will  be 
opened  by  the  custodian,  who  will  expect 
three  or  four  pauls'  fee  for  a  party.  This 
chapel  was  named  after  Pope  Stxtus  IV., 
who  buOt  it  in  1472,  is  134  feet  in  length, 
and  44  in  width.  The  frescoes  are  very 
fine,  being  executed  by  many  eminent  art- 
ists, who  were  employed  b}'  the  Pope  to 
decorate  the  chapel.  The  roof^  commenced 
in  1508,  after  Michael  Ange1o*s  return  to 
Kome,  was  completed  in  1512.  The  sul»- 
jeets  are  principally  taken  fVnm  the  Old 
Testament,  and  are  carried  out  with  grand- 
eur and  sublime  majesty.  The  Tenebne 
and  Miserere  of  Allegri  are  sung  in  this 
chapel  during  Holy  Week  by  the  papal 
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choir.  Opposite  the  entrance  are  the  greatt 
frescoes  of  the  Last  Judgment,  60  feet  in 
height  and  90  feet  broad.  At  the  request 
of  Clement  VII.,  this  great  work  was  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Michael  Aagelo 
when  in  hb  sixtieth  year. 

The  Cappeila  Paoima  is  remarkable  fat 
containing  two  celebrated  frescoes  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

Passing  to  the  right,  under  the  eolon- 
nade  to  the  court  of  San  Damaso,  and  as- 
cending the  stairway,  we  arrive  at  the 
Logie  ofRapkaid,  which  are  divided  into 
18  arcades :  these  are  painted  after  designs 
by  RaphaeL 

From  the  Loges  yon  enter  the  Stemat^ot 
Chamben  cf  l^phael^  which  are  four  in 
number:  hero  an  extra  fee  is  expected. 
The  first  room  entered  is  called  the  Sola 
of  CtmatoMline,  The  whole  was  dedgncd 
by  Raphael,  but  his  untimely  death  put  a 
stop  to  the  work.  Raphael  had  commenced 
to  paint  it  in  oil :  it  was  finished,  however, 
by  his  pupil,  Giulio  Romano,  in  fresco.  It 
is  thought  that  Raphael  finished  the  two 
splendid  figures  of  Justice  and  Mensnetu- 
do  on  each  side  cf  the  great  picture  !%& 
defeat  of  MaxmUius  by  ConstoMtme,  one  of 
the  largest  historical  pictures  ever  painted. 
The  other  subjects  are  The  Crou  appearw§ 
to  ComtatUinej  by  Giulio  Romano---^notioe 
the  grotesque  figure  of  a  fool  celebrated  at 
tlie  court  of  Clement  VII.>-the  Bap6tm 
of  Corutantme  by  St.  Syhetter^  and  the  Do- 
natum  of  Rome  to  the  Popeg ;  the  first  paint- 
ed by  Frank  Penni,  and  the  lost  by  Raf^iael 
da  CoUe.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  was 
painted  by  Lauretti. 

The  next  room  is  the  Sola  of  HeKoionu, 
The  first  picture  represents  Heliodorus,  the 
S}Tian  general,  chased  from  the  Temple 
(which  he  went  to  rob)  by  two  angels  mid 
the  celestial  horseman  of  the  Maccabees. 
Raphael  designed  this  picture  in  allusion 
to  the  military  success  of  Julius  11.,  who 
had  said,  **It  is  necessary  to  throw  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter  into  the  Tiber,  and  take 
the  sword  of  St.  Paul  to  deliver  the  conn> 
try  of  the  barbarians.**  This  composition 
is  considered  the  most  animated  of  any  of 
Raphael's  productions.  Next,  the  Afmh. 
de  of  Bol8^ug,tb»  legend  of  an  incredulous 
priest  convinced  by  the  sight  of  the  bleed- 
ing wafer.  In  the  foreground  is  a  woman 
on  her  kneeS :  this  is  the  first  appearance 
.  of  the  Fomarina   in   any  of  Raphael's 
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works.  8t,  Leo  T.  prtmtUmff  AOUd't 
trance  into  Borne,  and  the  Deliveranoe  qfSt, 
Peter^  in  alliiBion  to  the  deliveranoe  of  Leo 
X..  who  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenna. 

The  next  room  entered  is  the  Camera  dd- 
taSegnatwrOy  or  Sckod  of  Athene.   Theaalx- 
jects  illustrated  are  Theology,  Phikwophy, 
Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence.     The  allegor- 
ical figures  on  the  ceiling  represent  these 
different  snl^ts.     The  first  subject  is  the 
Ditpiiie  on  ike  Holy  Saeramente.     Heaven 
and  earth  are  here  united,    (jod,  angels, 
the  saints,  and  doctors  of  the  Church  as- 
semble to  consecrate  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist:  nearly  all  of  the  figures  are 
portrsits.    In  the  background  may  be  seen 
Raphael  and  his  master  Perugino ;  on  the 
right  may  be  seen  Dante  crowned  with 
laurels.    Notice  on  the  same  side  Savona- 
rola in  a  black  cowl.     Baphael  had  to  ob- 
tain permission  from  Julius  II.  to  place 
Savonarola  in  the  composition,  be  having 
been  burned  as  a  heretic  by  Alexander  V I . 
Next  is  Poetry,  a  representation  of  Mount 
Pmassus,  Apollo  on  a  seat  surrounded 
by  the  Uusea.     Here  may  be  seen,  on  the 
right,  Homer,  Vir^^u,  and  Dante,  Sappho 
addressing    Petrarch,  Ovid,  and   others, 
while  Pindar  and  Horace  are  in  earnest 
conversation.    PkUoaophf,  or  the  Stkool  of 
AUtms^  one   of  Raphael* s   finest  works. 
Here  is  a  representation  of  a  temple  of 
beautiful  architecture,  in  which  are  fifty- 
two  philosopheTS  of  ancient  times.    In  the 
centre,  on  a  flight  of  steps,  stand  Plato 
and  Aristotle  in  argument.     On  the  right 
notice  Archimedes  tracing  lines  on  the 
floor.     On  the  left  is  Pythagoras  writing 
on  his  knee ;  behind  him  is  a  fine  figure  in 
a  white  cloak:  this  is  Francesco  Maria 
della  Rovere,  duke   of  Urbino,  a   great 
friend  of  Raphael's.     Notice  on  the  steps 
the  half-naked  figure  of  Diogenes.     The 
figures  with  the  globes  are  Ptolemy  and 
Zoroaster,  who  are  holding  conversation 
with  Raphael  and  Perugino.     JitrisprU' 
dence  is  represented  over  and  on  either 
tide  of  the  window  by  the  allegorical  fig- 
ures of  Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Forti- 
tude. 

The  next  and  last  room  is  the  Stanza 
o/the  Ifkcendio  deV  Borgo,  designed  by  Ra- 
phael, and  finished  by  his  pupils.  The 
ceiling  was  painted  by  Perugino.  The 
Pope  wished  it  repainted  by  Raphael,  but, 


out  of  afll^ction  for  his  master,  he  refused 
to  efface  his  work.  The  principal  paint- 
ing in  this  room  is  the  destruction  of  that 
portion  of  Rome  called  the  Burgos,  and  as 
the  fire  approached  the  Vatican  it  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Pope  by  his  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  The  other  paintings  are  the 
JutHfcaiion  of  Leo  TIT.  before  Chariemagne^ 
the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne  by  Leo  III,, 
and  the  Victory  of  Leo  IV,  over  the  Sara- 
oene. 

The  Stfnae,  the  same  as  the  Museum,  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Mondays  trovti  12  to 
3,  except  on  holidays;  at  other  times  a 
small  fee,  say  one  franc  for  a  party,  will 
gain  admittance. 

On  the  same  floor  with  the  Stanze  is  the 
Pinacotheca,  or  Picture-gallery,  which  con- 
tains but  Tery  few  pictures,  yet  they  are 
more  precious  than  any  in  the  world. 

Room  2d:  Raphael — ^three  beautiful  lit- 
tle gems,  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Three  Kings,  and  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple.  Murillo — ^Return  of  tho 
Prodigal  Son ;  Marriflgfl^  of  St.  Catlu  ' 
of  Alexandria  with  tb^  infant.  ^;^ritt> 
Raphael  — the  three  Theological  Virtues, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 

The  third  room  contains  the  three 
great -gems  of  the  gallery,  viz.,  Raphael's 
Tranxfiguration,  his  Madcmna  da  FoHgno, 
and  Ikrmemchino^e  Communion  of  St,  Je- 
rome. 

The  Transfiguration  was  the  last  and 
greatest  painting  of  the  immortal  master, 
painted  for  the  Cathedral  of  Narbonne  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici,  after- 
ward Clement  VII.  For  many  years  the 
picture  was  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  from  which  the  French 
had  it  removed  to  Paris.  In  1815,  on  its 
return,  it  was  placed  in  the  Vatican.  The 
idea  throughout  the  piece  seems  to  express 
the  miseries  of  human  life,  and  lead  those 
who  are  afflicted  to  look  to  Heaven  for  com- 
fort and  relief.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
composition  represents  Mount  Tabor;  on 
the  ground  the  three  apostles  are  lying,  af- 
fected by  the  supernatural  light  which  pro- 
ceeds ftt>m  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who,  ac- 
companied by  Moses  and  Elijah,  is  floating 
in  the  air.  On  one  side  are  nine  apostles ; 
a  multitude  of  people  on  the  other,  bring- 
ing to  them  a  demoniac  boy  whose  limln 
are  dreadfully  convulsed,  which  produces 
on  every  countenance  an  expression  of  ter- 
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ror.  Two  of  the  apostles  point  toward 
heaven.  The  figures  on  the  Mount  of  the 
two  prophets  and  the  three  disciples  are 
magnificently  executed,  while  the  figure 
of  the  Savior  is  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
Before  Raphael  had  jlnished  the  painting, 
he  was  himself  called  away  to  the  land  of 
the  blessed,  to  behold  in  reality  the  spfarit- 
oal  Jbeings  which  Inspiration  had  led  him  to 
portray  in  such  a  lovely  manner.  He  was 
but  37 ;  and  while  his  body  laid  in  state, 
his  last  work  was  suspended  over  the 
couch,  and  was  carried  before  him  at  his 
funeral  while  yet  the  last  traces  of  his 
master<4iand  were  wet  upon  the  canvas. 

"  And  when  all  beheld 
Him  when  he  Uy,  hotr  changed  from  yesttf- 

dnT— 
Kim  in  thai  hour  cut  oft,  aad  at  hie  head 
Hl«  hut  ffreat  work ;  when,  entering  In,  they 

look'd 
Xov  on  the  dead,  then  on  thai  maiiterpieee ; 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeleM  and  oolorieM, 
Then  on  those  forma  divine  thai  lived  and 

breathed, 
And  would  live  on  for  ages — all  were  moved. 
And  eighfl  bunt  forth,  and  loudest  lamenia* 

ttoDB." 

The  Madofma  da  FoHgno  is  also  very  cel- 
ebrated. It  was  painted  for  Sigismond 
Conti  in  1512.  It  made  the  journey  tn 
Paris,  and  while  there  was  transferred  fh>m 
the  wood  to  canvas. 

The  CcmmmMn  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Do- 
menichino,  the  acknowledged  masterpiece 
of  that  artist,  and  universally  considered, 
after  the  TrsJisfiguration  of  Raphael,  the 
first  painting  in  the  world.  It  was  orig- 
inally painted  for  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli 
at  Rome,  but  the  monies  quarreled  with 
Domenichino,  and  paid  him  but  six^  dol- 
lars, placing  the  picture  out  of  sight.  They 
afterward  commissioned  Poussin  to  paint 
them  a  picture,  and  gave  him  the  **  Com- 
munion" for  old  canvas;  but  he  not  only 
insisted  that  it  should  be  placed  above  the 
high  altar,  but  declared  to  the  world  that 
it,  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael,  and  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross  of  Daniel  de  Yol- 
terre,  were  the  three  chefs -d'oeuvres  in 
painting.  (The  Descent  from  the  Cross 
is  in  the  Santa  Triniti^  de  Monti.) 

Jioom  4th:  Titian — the  Madonna  and 
Child  surrounded  by  angels;  underneatii 
are  various  saints.  Raphael — Coronation 
of  the  Virgin ;  one  of  his  earliest  works. 
Saasoferrato— the  Virfnu  and  Child.  /Zoom 
bth :  Paolo  Veronese  —  St.  Helena,  the 
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mother  of  Constantine,  with  the  Yiskm  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  Guido  —  the  Madonna 
aad  Child  in  Glory,  with  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Thomas.  Correggio — Christ  sitting  on 
a  rainbow  sturoonded  by  angeb. 

The  Museum  and  Libnry  are  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  principal  building;  the 
last  surrounds  the  Court  of  Belvidere.  The 
entrance  is  near  the  extremHy  of  the  Gal- 
lerie  Lapidarla.  It  may  be  visited  every 
day,  except  Monday,  on  paying  a  nnall  fee. 
It  comprises  upward  of  80,000  printed 
books  and  about  85,000  MSS.  It  is  very 
deficient  in  works  of  modern  literature,  but 
its  ecclesiastical  MSS.  fiir  exceeds  any  oth- 
er in  Europe.  Among  the  MSS.  is  the 
celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus,  or  Bible  of 
the  end  of  the  4th,  or  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  in  Greek.  The  Cicero  de  Repub- 
lica,  considered  the  oldest  Latin  MS.  in  ex- 
istence. The  Menologia  Gneca,  or  («reek 
Calendar  of  the  10th  century.  The  Homi- 
lies of  St.  Gregory  Nasianzen  of  the  yeur 
1068,  and  the  four  Gospels  of  the  year  1128. 
Large  Hebrew  Bible  fhim  tise  library  of 
the  Duke  of  ITrbino,  for  which  an  offer  of 
its  weight  in  gold  was  made  by  the  Jews 
of  Venice.  A  Greek  version  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  written  in  gold,  and  pre- 
sented by  Charlotte,  queen  of  C^^pms,  to 
Innocent  VI II.  The  Commentaries  on  the 
New  TesUment     The  Breviarv  of  Mat- 

Sf 

thias  Corvinns.  The  parchment  scroll  of 
a  Greek  MS.  of  the  8th  century,  82  feet 
long,  with  miniatures  of  the  history  of 
Joshua.  Dedication  copy  of  the  Assertio 
septem  Sacramentorum  adversus  Martl- 
num  Lutherum,  by  Henr^*  VIII.  Letters 
from  Henry  VIII.  ^  Anna  Boleyn,  17  in 
number,  of  which  8  are  in  Eng^iih  and  9 
in  French. 

In  the  library  are  some  magnificent 
vases  of  malachite,  presented  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  a  fine  one  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  made  in  Rome  from  a  block  pie- 
sented  by  the  Pasha  ot  Egypt.  A  beauti- 
ful basin  in  Aberdeen  granite,  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberiand  to  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  li- 
brary. A  large  vase  presented  by  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  to  Pins  IX. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  heir 
to  the  imperial  throne:  It  is  of  Sevres 
pwcelain,  covered  with  Christian  emblems. 

The  Mnaeo  Ckiammtmti  was  founded  by 
,  Pius  VII.,  whose  family  name  it  bears.    It 
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iris  Arranged  by  Canova,  and  inolades  700 
exampleB. 

We  first  enter  the  CorrUIort  oflmcrip" 
tkmi^  231  yards  in  length,  occupied  by  an- 
cient sepnlchrol  monooients  and  inscrip- 
tJons,  rearranged  by  Pius  VII.  On  the 
right  are  the  Pagan  inscriptions,  and  on 
the  left  those  of  early  Christlun  days.  The 
coUection  consists  of  3000  specimens ;  they 
are  frequently  very  touching.  £ach  in- 
scription is  accompanied  by  a  symbolical 
representation. 

Jfttseo  ChioammonH^  arranged  by  Canoya, 
(xmtains  a  very  large  number  of  specimens 
d  ancient  sciUpture :  a  sarcophagus  of  C. 
J.  Evhodns,  and  of  his  wife  Metilia  Acte, 
priestess  of  Cybele,  found  at  Ostia ;  sitting 
statue  of  Tiberius ;  bust  of  the  young  Au- 
gustus, Ibund  at  OsUa  by  Mr.  Fagan,  the 
British  consul,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  representing  the  emperor 
it  the  age  of  14  (most  beautifully  exe- 
cuted, and  so  attractive  that  the  celebrated 
modem  sculptors  dwell  with  the  greatest 
■dmiration  upon  its  remarkable  beauty) ; 
sitting  statue  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Piperno 
—remarkable  of  its  kind ;  Sabina,  wife  of 
Hadrian,  as  Tenus,  fitmiliar  fh>m  the  de- 
scription of  y isconti ;  a  graceful  statue  of 
Mercury,  found  near  the  Monte  di  Piet^ ; 
a  bas-reHef  representing  Bacchus  riding 
on  a  Ti^r ;  the  Virgin  Tutia,  whose  chas- 
tity was  proved  by  her  carrying  water 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  in 
a  sieve. 

The  Braceio  Nuooo. — This  part  of  the 
Mnseum  was  commenced  by  Pius  VII.  in 
1817.  The  hall  is  261  feet  long,  and  is 
well  lighted  l^m  the  roof. 

StabUM  and  .fllisto.-tSUenu8  nursiny  the 
4iiiaiit  Bacchns.;  bust  ot  Claudius ;  statue 
of  Tltns ;  statue  of  a  Fann  playing  on  a 
Flute;  bust  of  Trajan ;  statue  of  Diana  be- 
holding with  terror  the  dead  Endymion; 
statue  of  Demosthenes,  found  near  the  vil- 
la Aldobrandini ;  Athlete,  found  in  the 
Vicolo  delle  Polina,in  the  Trastevere,  in 
1849,  near  where  the  Bronze  Horse  in  the 
Capttoline  Museum  was  discovered  i  bust 
of  the  young  Marcus  Aurelius ;  the  Emper- 
or Gondlan  the  Elder ;  statue  of  the  Fight- 
ing Amazon;  statue  of  Diana,  found  at 
the  VUla  Adriana ,  bust  of  Lucius  Anto- 
nlus,  brother  of  Marc  Anton}' ;  the  Vequs 
Anadyonnene  ;  a  beautiful  and  finely  pre- 
snred  statue,  found  at  Ostia,  of  Fortune, 


wearing  a  veil  over  the  back  of  the  head 
as  an  indication  of  her  mysterious  origin ; 
the  Minerva  Medica,  of  Parian  marble,  one 
of  the  finest  statues  in  Rome,  beautifully 
draped.  One  of  the  grandest  figures  in  the 
Vatican  is  the  colossal  group  of  the  NUe ; 
antique  copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praidteles, 
which  furnished  the  suggestion  for  Haw- 
thorne's exquisite  story;  splendid  statue 
of  Mercury,  recognized  by  Canova  in  the 
garden  of  the  Quirinal,  where  it  formerly 
stood,  and  by  him  removed  to  the  Vatican. 

Museo  Pio  Clementino  derives  its  name 
from  Pius  VI.  and  Clement  XIV.,  the  most 
magnificent  museum  of  ancient  sculpture 
in  the  world.  The  Torso  Belvidere,  sculp- 
tured by  ApoUonius,  has  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  most  renowned  sculptors 
of  modern  times.  The  sarcophagus  of  L. 
Scipio  Barbatus,  a  celebrated  relic  of  re- 
publican Rome:  the  Latin  inscription  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  ancient  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  2000  years  after  the 
death  of  Scipio  Barbatus  the  sarcoph- 
agus was  opened  and  the  skeleton  found 
perfect,  with  a  ring  on  one  of  the  fingers : 
the  ring  was  taken  to  England,  where  it 
was  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Beverl}'.  The  bones  were  removed  to 
Padua  in  1781. 

Rotunda  or  Circvdar  Hall. — In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  grand  basin  in  porph3rry,  40  feet  in 
circumference,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian ;  statue  of  Nerva ;  statue  of  a  fe- 
male draped  and  restored  as  Ceres ;  Clau- 
dius crowned  with  oak-leaves.  A  most 
beautiful  view  n)^y  be  had  of  Rome  from 
this  part  of  the  Vatican,  which  generally 
goes  by  the  name  of  Belvidere, 

Next  we  enter  the  Chamber  ofMeleaffer, 
so  called  from  the  celebrated  statue  of  Me- 
leager  with  the  boar's  head  and  dog. 

Next  we  enter  the  Court  of  Belvidere. 
This  court,  buOt  in  an  octagon  form  by 
Brammante,  is  surrounded  by  a  portico 
supported  by  16  granite  columns.  In  the 
i  four  cabinets  are  the  four  chef)»-d'oeuvre  of 
the  Vatican.  The  first  cabinet  contains  the 
PsTKW,  and  the  Creugas  and  Damoxenus 
by  Canova ;  the  second,  the  Belvidere  An- 
tuioii$  f  the  third  the  Laocoon,  which  Pliny 
says  **  is  a  work  exceeding  all  that  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture  have  ever  pro- 
duced." 

^^  Or,  turning  to  the  Vntlcfln,  go  nee 
Laooooa*B  torture  dignifying  piiin— 
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A  fttUiei'fl  lore  «&d  fnortaTB  sgony 
With  an  immortara  paileQce  blending :  irmin 
The  KtragKle ;  vain  againat  the  coiling  strain, 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's 

Hie  old  man*s  dench;  the  long  envenomed 

cliain 
Rivetfl  the  living  links— the  enormons  asp 
Enforoofl  pang  on  pang,  and  stifl^n  gasp  on  gaspc** 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  ezcite- 
meat  produced  by  the  event  was  described 
in  a  curious  letter  written  by  Cesar  Tri- 
vulzio  to  his  brother  Pomponio,  July  Ist, 
1506.  Micliael  Angelo  was  then  in  Rome, 
and  pronounced  it  the  wonder  of  art.  Ac- 
cording to  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  the  whole 
group  was  carved  out  of  a  single  block  by 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenagoras, 
sculptors  of  the  highest  class,  and  natives 
of  Rhodes. 

The  fourth  cabinet  contains  the  Apollo 


Belvidere,  found  at  Antium  at  the  end  of  | 
the  lath  century.  ' 


The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in  tius 
hall  are  the  two  sarcophagi  of  immense 
sice— in  fact,  the  largest  ever  made  of  red 
Egyptian  porphyry.  One  of  them  is  the 
sarcophagus  of  Constantia,  daughter  of 
Constantine,  who  died  A.D.  854 ;  the  otiicr 
is  of  the  Empress  Hf>lpna. 

Bali  of  the  Biga^  deriving  its  name  ftom 
the  ancient  chariot  on  two  wheels,  in  white 
marble,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  K; 
statue  of  Aldbiades,  with  his  foot  resting 
on  a  helmet;  bearded  Bacchus,  or  Sarda- 
napalus ;  the  Discobolus  of  Myron,  found 
at  the  Villa  Adriana. 

The  Etnuc<m  Muaeum^  open  every  day, 
except  Monday,  fh>m  10  till  2,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  cnstode  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Moseo  Chiaramonti.  The  Effyptian  Mu- 
seum vrill  also  be  found  very  interesting. 


PBIYATB  PALACBS. 

There  are  no  less  than  75  <»f  these  palaces, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Rome,  and  of  which  an  attempt 
at  description  would  be  unsatisfactory.        * 

Palazzo  Borghut, — The  gallery  of  thisX  t 
palace,  containing  over  800  paintings,  and  ' 


\ 


The  Latkban  Musvum  is  opened  by  a  / 
.fee  to  each  of  the  two  custodes.     It  con-  ^ 
/tains  an  antique  and  a  Christian  gallery,   J 
"  Or  view  the  lonj  of  the  unerring  how,  I  ^^^  ,  f^^  pictures,  with  a  series  of  terra.  ^ 

The  god  of  life,  and  powy,  and  light —  ^    u   _^      *  vt  _*.l   *       _i         t   j-        i 

The  sun  in  human  llrauTRiTay'd,  and  brow    ,  c«"*  busts  of  North  American  Indians  by  & 
All  radiant  from  his  triump'i  in  the  fight;   /  a  German  artist,  who  modeled  them  &oin\ 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  stiot  — the  anrow\  \\{q^ 

WUt?an  iramortnr,!  vengeance ;  In  his  eye    I     ^^^  QuiRiWAL  Pauaob  may  be  seen  W 
And  nodtril  boititifiil  disdain,  and  might  /order,  to  be  obtained  from  the  consul.     I 

And  majesty  flash  their  fall  lightnings  by,  ^  contains  in  tiie  apartments  some  fine  pie^  J 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity.'*      tnres. 

Before  entering  into  the  Hall  of  Animals  j^ 
notice  the  two  splendid  sarcophagi  from 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  HaU  o/Atd- 
maU  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vesti- 
bule which  leads  Arom  the  octagonal  court 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Muses.  It  is  paved  in 
antique  mosaics.  Both  roQms  contain  many 
ezquisita  gems. 

GaUery  of  Statuez^^UtM  figure  in  Pa- 
rian marble,  supposed  to  be  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles,  called  the  Genius  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  Amazon  is  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  collection.  The  celebrated 
statue  of  Ariadne,  formerly  called  Cleo- 
patra, from  lihe  resemblance  which  the 
bracelet  bears  to  a  serpent;  a  statue  of 
Lucius  Verus.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
is  a  large  bust,  discovered  near  the  church 
of  Santi  Apostoli  at  Rome,  composed  of 
beautiful  Oriental  alabaster.  HaU  of  the 
Busts,  Cabinet  of  the  Modes,  and  HaU  of  the 
Mutes,  will  all  be  found  to  contain  many 
interesting  works. 

Hail  of  the  Greek  Cross,  with  beautiful 
modem  doorways  ornamented  by  colossal 
Egyptian  statues  found  in  Hadrian^s  villa. 
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some  of  them  the  richest  in  Rome,  is  open/  j 
every  day,  Saturdays  and  Mondays  ex-\.f 
cepted,  fh>m  9  until  8.  It  is  situated  fai 
the  Piazza  of  the  same  name.  The  paint- 
ings are  arranged  in  12  different  roiHns,  in 
each  of  which  are  catalogues  tor  the  use  o^ 
visHors. 

Raphael — the  Entombment  of  Christ, 
painted  in  the  artist's  24th  3rear;  Cesar 
Borgia;  portrait  of  Raphael  himself  in  his^ 
youth ;  Julius  II.  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the 
Savior.  Titian — Sacred  and  Profane  Love ; 
the  Three  Graces;  Samson ;  Holy  Family 
with  St.  John.  P^ul  Veronese---St.  An- 
tony preaching  to  the  Fishes ;  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert.  Domenichino — 
Chase  of  Diana;  the  Cum»an  Sibyl.  An- 
drea del  Sarto— Holy  Family ;  Venus  and 
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Cnpid;  the  Magdalen.  Magnificent  works 

of  many  other  celebrated  artiste  are  here 

displayed. 

yr  /    PdUuxo  ColoimcL,  at  one  time  the  resi- 

I*  I  dence  of  Julius  II.,  and  afterward  of  San 

)  Carlo  when  Cardinal  Borromeo.     A  por- 

I  tion  of  the  state  apartments  now  form  the 

/  residenoe  of  the  French  embassador.    The 

I   picture-gallery,  at  one  time  the  most  eel- 

I   ebrated  in  Rome,  still  contains  some  fine 

V  woilu,  and  is  open  every  day  except  holi- 

^ys. 

r     Pahao  Corrim,  in  the  17th  century  the 
/  I  residence  of  Cliristine,  queen  of  Sweden, 


\ 


wlio  died  in  it  in  the  year  1689.  A  noble 
.  doable  staircase  leads  to  the  gallery,  which 
M  is  open  every  day  except  Sunday  from  10 
/  UDtil  2.  The  Conmi  library^  open  every 
I  day  except  on  festivals  for  three  hours 
I  each  day.  There  are  60,000  printed  books 
\and  1300  MSS. 

Pakuzo  Dona- PamJUiy  In  the  Gorso. 
The  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Roman 
palaces ;  rich  in  works .  of  art.    Gallery 
k   <  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  contains 
K!  about  800  pictures.    Catalogues  are  printed 
I  T  for  visitors.     Raphael — portraits  of  Baldo 
f     snd  Bartolo.     Titian — Sacrifice  of  Isaac ; 
portrait  of  Titian's  wife.   Leonardo  da  Vin- 
I      ci— « lovely  portrait  of  Joanna  II.  of  Ar»- 
gon,  queen  of  Naples.     Claude — ifercury 
stealing  the  Cattle  of  Apollo ;  the  cele- 
brated Molivo;  Flight  into  Egypt.    Guer- 
cino — the  Prodigal  Son;  Endymion;  St. 
Agnes.     Annibal  Caracci — the  Assump- 
tion; Flight  into  Egypt;  the  Nativity; 
^    Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Entomb- 
ment of  our  Savior.    These  paintings  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  collection,  although 
there  are  many  others  by  the  first  artists. 
The  SdarraGoUenf  is  open  on  Saturdays, 
.  and  contidns  a  few  excellent  pictures. 
\.   Palaxn  Famem. — The  architecture  of 
this  palace  is  by  fieur  the  finest  in  Rome.    It 
is  the  property  of  the  King  of  Naples,  by 
whose  family  it  was  inherited  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Elizabeth  Famese.   This  pal- 
ace contains  the  frescoes  of  An.  Caracci. 
(^  Paiazzo  Fame$ma,  formerly  the  proper- 
ty of  the  King  of  Naples.     It  acquired 
great  celebrity  during  the  reign  of  lIm)  X. 
as  the  residence  of  Agostino  Chigi.     He 
gave  an  entertainment  here  in  1518  to  Leo 
X.,  the  cardinals  and  embassadors,  which 
was  the  most  costly  banquet  of  the  times ; 
some  Idea  may  be  formed  of  the  expense 


when  it  is  related  that  three  fish  which 
were  served  up  amounted  to  250  crowns. 

Of  the  numerous  other  palaces,  one  of  \ 
the  most  renmrkable  is  the  Palazzo  Barb^  f 
rini.  It  is  extensive,  has  a  magnificent  / 
staircase,  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome ;  also 
an  interesting  library,  celeiirated  for  its 
MSS.,  which  amount  to  7000,  collected 
principally  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barbo- 
rinl,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII.  It  is  open 
to  the  public  on  Thursdays  from  9  till  2 ; 
contains  among  its  most  interesting  worlcs 
letters  and  papers  of  Galileo,  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  Benedetto  Castelli,  Bembo,  Delia 
Casa,  and  the  official  reports  on  the  state 
of  Catholicism  in  England  during  the  rei;;n 
of  Charles  I.,  addressed  to  Urban  VIII.; 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  a  Samaritan  charac- 
ter; several  MSS.  of  Dante ;  a  Greek  MS. 
of  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  of  the  7th  or 
8th  century.  There  are  50,000  printed 
books,  containing  autograph  notes  of  cele- 
brated personages.  Among  the  pictures  «  « 
is  the  famous  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cei^cL  ^  l^ji^JJa 

Palazzo  Spada  is  also  ceieDrated,  pes? 
sessing  as  it  does  the  statue  of  Pompcy, 
which  is  its  chief  treasure.  This  figure, 
11  feet  high,  composed  of  Greek  m>irb1e, 
has  been  regarded  for  aliout  8000  years  as 
the  identical  statue  which  stood  in  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  at  whose  liase  **  great 
Ciesar  fell." 

^*  And  thon,  dread  stiitae  I  yet  exlutent  In 
The  auj*teree(  form  of  naked  mnjeitty — 
Thou  who  beheldei<t,  *mid  the  aHsasnin^  din. 
At  thy  bathed  bai^e  the  bloodj  CnHtr  lie: 
Folding  hifl  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  ofltering  to  thine  altar  from  the  qnoen 
Of  god/<  and  men,  great  Nemesis !  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  poriiih  Pompey  f  have  yc  been 

Victors  of  oountleaa  kinga,  or  puppets   of  a 
scene  f* 

p^  Pakuzo  RotpigUoti, — This  palace  was  for  ; 
many  yean  the  residence  of  the  French 
embassadors ;  it  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Rospigliosi  family.  It  was  origin- 
ally erected  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese 
on  the  site  of  the  Thermss  of  Constantine. 
On  the  ceilin;;;  of  one  of  the  galleries  be- 
longing to  this  palace  is  the  celebrated 
fresco  of  Guido,  considered  his  master- 
piece, and  alluded  to  by  Byron  in  his  Don 
Joan,  which  he  says 

«' Alone 
Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome.** 

The  chief  ambition  of  Guido  was  to 
express  hisyee/tii^«  in  his  paintings;  to 
"hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature**  in  truth,    y 
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it  would  seem;  for,  when  composing  his 
**  CrucifixioD,*'  now  at  Bologna,  so  anxious 
was  be  to  transfer  to  canvas  the  unmis- 
takable expression  of  dying  agony,  that 
in  a  frenzied  moment  he  seized  a  knife, 
and  plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  a  helpless 
victim  who  was  bound  to  the  cross  to  rep- 
resent the  dying  Savior.  Guido  was  fur- 
nished with  the  agonizing  expression  that 
he  so  much  wished  for,  completed  his  pic- 
ture, and  fled  the  same  night,  when  con- 
sciousness was  restored,  and  he  discovered 
that  ho  had  really  murdered  a  fellow-be- 
ing. In  about  three  days  after  this  occur- 
^  rence  he  was  missed,  and  his  studio  was 
broken  open;  the  corpse  was  found  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  still  bound  to  the 
cross ;  there,  too,  was  the  painting,  testif}'- 
ing  most  truthfully  to  the  sickening  crime. 
After  years  of  exile  Guido  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Rome  and  resume  his  art,  for  the 
loss  of  myriads  of  models  could  be  better 
endured  than  the  talents  of  such  an  artist, 
**  of  whose  death  Canova  said  that  heaven 
gained  at  the  expense  of  earth.*'  This  gal- 
lery is  open  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
a.  ^  The  gallery  of  the  Academy  o*  St. 
yV  LuKB  is  one  of  the  best  collections,  though 
\^j/^^  I  small,  and  contains  a  most  interesting  land- 
^^  (^  scape  by  Titian ;  also  one  of  Claude*s  chef- 
d'oeuvres,  A  Sea-port. 

Mnwufartory  of  Afoeaict. — ^Yisitors  can 
be  admitted  daily  by  an  order,  which  can 
be  procured  through  their  bankers.  Ev- 
ery one  who  has  been  interested  in  the  mo- 
saics of  St.  Peter's  would  probably  be 
pleased  in  witnessing  the  manufacturing 
of  them  before  leaving  the  Vatican.  The 
numY)er  of  enamels  of  different  colors  em- 
ployed in  these  works  amounts  to  10,000. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Vatican  are  open 
daily,  and  will  be  found  quite  interesting. J 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Packc   

A  g<^,,  No.  20  Piazza  di  Spagna,  American 
bankers.  The  members  of  this  house  are  { 
exceedingly  accommodating  in  giving  to 
their  customers  any  information  that  may 
be  required,  and  in  procuring  for  them  per- 
mits to  the  different  places  of  interest. 
The  thanks  of  American  travelers  are  par- 
ticularlv  due  to  Mr.  Grant  for  his  atten- 
tion to  their  wants. 

The  nuwufadures  of  Rome  are  by  no 

means  extensive ;  quite  a  number  of  hands 

are  employed  in  manufacturing  mosaics 

and  jewel rv  t>f  various  kinds.     There  are 
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many  CkariuMe  /nstiifitfMMw,  all  of  which 
seem  to  be  well  patronized. 

VILLAS. 

Rome  has  numerous  villas,  both  within 
and  without   its  walls,  built  chiefly  by 
wealthy  cardinals,  who  have  spared  no  ex* 
pense  in  adorning  them  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent style.  . 
Among  those  most  worthy  of  particiilar  / 
(notice  is  the  VUla  AUHsni^  built  in  the  mid- 1^ 
die  of  the  last  century  by  Cardinal  Ales-  V 
sandro  Albani,  from  a  design  of  his  own.  ^ 
It  is  rich  in  works  of  art,  possessing  tb(h^ 
third  best  collection  next  to  the  Botanicil  v 
Museum  and  the  CapitoL     It  has  charm-   ^ 
ing  grounds,  laid  out  with  perfect  ta5te.\^f 
The  most  important  specimens  of  art  ar^  ^ 
to  be  found  in  the  Casino  and  Cofre»>\ 
house.     Among  the  statues  remarkable 
are  those  of  Julius  Caesar,  Agrippina,  An-  j 
gustus,  and  Faustina.    Busts  of  Alexander  p 
the  Great,  Scipio  African  us,  Hannibal,  Ho*  ^ 
mer,  and  Epicurus.     Bas-reliefk  of  Antoni-^  j 
us  crowned  with  the  lotus-flower,  Diogenei  ^ 
in  a  large  jar  receiving  Alexander.    The  \ 
bronze  Apollo  Sanrocthonos,  supposed  tOM 
be  the  original  by  Praxiteles.    Visiton 
are  admitted  into  the  villa  on  Tuesdays 
by  an  order  obtained  through  the  coosol 
or  banker.                                                   «^< 
j    VUla  Borghese,'— Open  to  the  public  vr- 
^ery  day  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  Casino  od 
/Saturdays  after  3  P.M.  during  the  summer 
months,  and  f^m  12  until  4  o'clock  in  win-  jyi 
tor.     This  is  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  I  y 
the  Roman  citizens  in  summer ;  the  gai<>  V 
dens  are  laid  out  with  great  taste.    The  \s^ 
Casino,  formerly  used  as  a  summer  resi-  v*' 
dence,  has  now  been  converted  into  a  ma- 
seum  of  statuary.    The  statue  of  the^jjib-  ^ 
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eg  fier  as  theTenij^^  Vip-|r^y.  ia  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  the  collectioi^  On 
each  floor  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  custode.     In  the  npper 
portion  of  the  grounds  was  situated  the    ^ 
Villa  Olgiata,  or  Casino  Raphael  decorated   ^ 
in    frescoes,  medallions,  and   arabesques, 
with  all  the  delicate  fancy  and  beauty  of    Q 
design  at  all  times  displayed  by  this  artist  \^ 
In  another  portion  of  the  park  is  the  feo- 
simile  of  a  small  Roman  temple  dedicated 
to  Faustina. 
^VUfa  fAiif^mi — can  be  seen  on  Thurs- 
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days  in  the  winter  and  spring,  when  not 
inhabited  by  the  family,  by  application  for 
an  order  from  them.    The  grounds  are  ex- 

(tensire,  and  laid  out  most  tastefully  with 
fine  drives  and  beantifol  shmbbery — ^boz, 
evergreen  oaks,  and  cypress  are  in  great 
'  perfection,  and  near  the  entrance  are  spec- 
imens of  the  Platanus  Orientalis,  about  the 
lai^gest  of  the  species  now  existing.  The 
Tilla  was  built  by  the  nephew  of  Pope 
Gregory  XY.  The  Casino,  on  the  left, 
was  built  from  designs  of  Domd&ichino, 
and  contains  some  fine  antique  statues: 
the  principal  one  is  that  of  Mars.  The 
Anrora  of  Guercino  and  the  frescoes  of 
Domenichino  are  the  principal  attractions. 

t     Villa  Pcmfili'Dorut— one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  the  Boman  villas,  the  grounds 
exceeding  four  mUcs  in  circuit ;  they  are 
{thrown  open  at  all  hours  and  at  all  seasons 
lot  the  year ;  they  are  laid  out  in  gardens, 
avenues,  and  terraces,  planted  with  the 
loffy  pines  which  grow  so  luxuriantly  in 
reveiy  part  of  Rome,  and  which  add  great- 
jly  to  the  beauty  of  this  spot.     In  these 
I  grounds,  in  1849,  Garibaldi,  with  the  Be- 
'pnhlican  troops,  mAintained  his  position 
,  against  tho  whole  force  of  the  French 
'  army.     Near  the  villa  has  been  erected  a 
church,  decorated   with   Corinthian   col- 
umns, for  the  use  of  the  family :  here  also 
has  lately  been  raised,  by  Prince  Doria,  at 
tho  extreme  end  of  one  of  the  avenues  of 
evergreen  oaks,  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  f^nch  who  fell  in  the  struggle  around 
the  villa.     A  great  deal  of  taste  has  been 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  it 

ViUa  Paiatha — ^was  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  house  of  Augustus.  In  the  portico 
are  sevoral  frescoes  by  Raphael,  represent- 
ing Yenus  and  the  Nymphs.  In  tho  gar- 
den may  be  seen  tho  ruins  of  an  ancient 
wrestling  place.  They  are  finely  laid  out 
Tho  other  villas  are  of  loss  importance,  but 
itOI  quite  beautiful. 

The  objects  of  interest  outside  the  walls 
may  be  seen  en  route  for  the  various  ex- 
cursions we  should  advise  the  traveler  to 
take. 

The  YxaAppia,  which  leads  to  AlbanOf 
Arieeuij  etc.,  is  lined  with  objects  of  inter- 
est tPbe  Tomb  of  Scirio,  the  Colum- 
BABiA^tlie  Abch  or  Dbusus,  we  have 
mentioned,  and  all  lie  within  tho  walls. 
Outside  are  numerous  tombs,  of  which 
notiiing  certain  is  known,  with  masses  of 
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imperial  ruins,  which  only  interest  from 
their  being  mementoes  of  tho  day  of  Rome's 
greatness  and  pride.    The  church  of  Dom- 
ine  quo  Fbkfif ,  standing  on  the  spot  where 
Christ  is  traditionally  said  to  have  met  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  fleeing  from  Rome,  contains 
the  copy  of  his  footprints  in  stone.     The  I 
church  of^  Si.  SebcuUan.  farther  on,  con-  I 
tains  the  v^tabie  /oolprints,  and  marks  the 
site  of  the  Go^gi^raabBof  that  saint,  which  ^ 
are  interred  liere. "  As  we  approach  tho 
first  considerable  elevation  on  the  Yia  Ap- 
pia,  we  find  at  the  foot  of  it  the  ruins  of 
the  Qfg/^j3aU.t  by  MaxerUius  in  honor  of  V 
his  son  Romulus.     They  aro  extensive, 
and  show  the  character  of  those  structures 
better  than  any  other  one.  ^On  the  brow 

LA,  tho  best  preserved  of  all  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  any  importance)  Tho  bat- 
tlements on  it  are  Middle -age  additions, 
and,  like  the  walls  inclosing  it  and  tho 
ground  beyond  it,  were  added  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  defense  by  the  Cietanis.  From  this 
point  nearly  all  the  way  to  Albano  are  ru- 
ins of  tombs,  of  which  some  are  of  immense 
size ;  but,  excepting  one,  on  which  is  built 
a  fiirm-house,  and  an  olive  orchard  is  plant- 
ed, all  are  in  a  most  ruinous  state,  for  tho 
large  stones  have  been  taken  away  for 
building  purposes.  Some  interesting  in- 
scriptions have  been  dug  up,  among  which 
is  one  of  the  family  of  Pompey.  They  aro 
secured  in  masonry,  and  will  repay  tho 
reader  of  Roman  history  for  the  two  or 
three  hours'  stroll  necessary  to  see  them. 

Albaho  is  a  charming  town  on  the  sido 
of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  ovgrlooking  tho 
lake  of  the  same  name.  One  may  spend  tho 
night  there,  or  find  horses  for  tho  rido  to 
Aricda,  Nemi,  up  to  Mi.  Cavo^  and  thence 
over  to  Fratoad^  passing  the  site  of  the  an- 
tique Tuacvhan,  From  Frascati  wo  may 
return  by  railway,  or  the  carriages  may  bo 
ordered  over  fr^m  Albano,  and  we  may  re- 
turn by  the  road  passing  through  Groita 
Ferrata,  a  town  celebrated  for  its  annual 
fair,  which  is  held  early  in  April;  then 
by  the  extensive  and  picturesquo  ruins  of 
the  YiLLA  of  the  QuiirnLL.ii,  and  along 
the  line  of  the  aqueducts,  under  which  wo 
pass,  by  the  Porta  Furba,  tc  enter  the  city 
by  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni. 

Going  out  of  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  anA 
taking  the  right-hand  road  where  the  roacl<< 
divide  half  a  mile  outside  thn  wallK,  wc 
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it  would  seem;  for,  when  composing  his  (  many  Charitable  TfutkutitmMy  all  of  which 


* '  CruciAxioo/'  now  at  Bologna,  so  anxious 
was  he  to  transfer  to  canvas  the  unmis- 
takable expression  of  dying  agony,  that 
in  a  frenzied  moment  he  seized  a  knife, 
and  plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  a  helpless 
victim  who  was  bound  to  the  cross  to  rep- 
resent the  dying  Savior.  Guido  was  fur- 
nished with  the  agonizing  expression  that 
he  so  much  wished  for,  completed  his  pic- 
ture, and  fled  the  same  night,  when  con- 
sciousness was  restored,  and  he  discovered 
that  he  had  really  murdered  a  fellow-be- 
ing.   In  about  three  days  after  this  occur- 

^  rence  he  was  missed,  and  his  studio  was 
broken  open;  the  corpse  was  found  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  still  bound  to  the 
cross ;  there,  too,  was  the  painting,  testify- 
ing most  truthfully  to  the  sickening  crime. 
After  years  of  exile  Guido  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Rome  and  resume  his  art,  for  the 
loss  of  myriads  of  models  could  be  better 
endured  than  the  talents  of  such  an  artist, 
'*  of  whose  death  Canova  said  that  heaven 
gained  at  the  expense  of  earth."  This  gal- 
lery is  open  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

ay   ^    The  gallery  of  the  Academy  o^  St. 

yV   LuKB  is  one  of  the  best  collections,  though 
\^^^\J  I  small,  and  contains  a  most  interesting  land- 
^»   Jjk}  scape  by  Titian ;  also  one  of  Claude's  chef- 
ikT^  I  d'oeuvres,  A  Sea-port. 
^  Mitnufaetory  of  Afotaict. — ^Visitors  can 

be  admitted  daily  by  an  order,  which  can 
be  procured  through  their  bankers.  Ev- 
ery one  who  has  been  interested  in  the  mo- 
saics of  St.  Peter's  would  probably  be 
pleased  in  witnessing  the  manufacturing 
of  them  before  leaving  the  Vatican.  The 
nuinVtcr  of  enamels  of  different  colors  em- 
ployed in  these  works  amounts  to  10,000. 

The  Gardens  of  the  VcUictm  are  open, 
daily,  and  will  be  found  quite  interesting.  J[ 

JSanken. — ^Messrs.  Packe  "  ^ 
A  <^y  No.  20  Piazza  di  Spagna,  American 
hankers.  The  members  of  this  house  are 
exceedingly  accommodating  in  giving  to 
their  customers  any  infonnation  that  may 
be  required,  and  in  procuring  for  them  per- 
mits to  the  different  places  of  interest. 
The  thanks  of  American  travelers  are  par- 
ticularlv  due  to  Mr.  Grant  for  his  atten- 
tion to  their  wants. 

The  manu/acturet  of  Rome  are  by  no 

means  extensive ;  quite  a  number  of  hands 

are  employed  in  manufacturing  mosaics 

and  jewel rv  of  various  kinds.     There  are 
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seem  to  be  well  patronized. 

VILLAS. 

Rome  has  numerous  villas,  both  within 
and  without  its  walls,  built  chiefly  by 
wealthy  cardinals,  who  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  adorning  them  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent style. 

Among  those  most  worthy  of  particular  / 

[notice  is  the  ViUa  Albania  built  in  the  mid-  fly 

I  die  of  the  last  century  by  Cardinal  Ales-  v 

sandro  Albani,  from  a  design  of  his  own.   N 

It  is  rich  in  works  of  art,  possessing  th(fs^ 

third  best  collection  next  to  the  Botanical 
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It  has  charm- 
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Museum  and  the  Capitol 
ing  grounds,  laid  out  with  perfect  taste.V 
The  most  important  specimens  of  art  ar^  ^ 
to  be  found  in  the  Casino  and  Coffee-\ 
house.     Among  the  statues  remarkable 
are  those  of  Julius  Ciesar,  Agrippina,  An-  j 
gustus,  and  Faustina.    Busts  of  Alexander  r 
the  Great,  Scipio  Africanus,  Hannibal,  Ho-  ^ 
mer,  and  Epicurus.    Bas-relieft  of  Antoni-  j 
us  crowned  with  the  lotus-flower,  Diogenes  ^ 
in  a  large  jar  receiving  Alexander.     The  \ 
bronze  Apollo  Sanrocthonos,  supposed  to^ 
be  the  original  by  Praxiteles.     Visitors 
are  admitted  into  the  villa  on  Tuesdays 
by  an  order  obtained  through  the  consul 
r  banker.  <v 

Villa  Barffhetc—^ypen  to  the  public  ev-       i 
ery  day  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  Casino  on 
I  Saturdays  after  3  P.M.  during  the  summer 
months,  and  fVom  12  until  4  o'clock  in  win-  Lj 
ter.     This  is  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  I  ^ 
the  Roman  citizens  in  summer ;  the  gar-  vi> 
dens  are  laid  out  with  great  taste.     The  \k 
Casino,  formerly  used  as  a  summer  resi-  v  v 
dence,  has  now  been  converted  into  a  mn- 
seum  of  statuary.    The  statue  of  tbe^jib.  $ 

Napoleon,  b^r  Canova.  who  haa  re^ireagnt^ 
ed  ner  as  the  Venuayictrix.  «■  <>"»»  of  the 
flneat  specimens  in  the  collectiofl^  On 
each  floor  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by 
appljdng  to  the  custode.     In  the  npper 
portion  of  the  grounds  was  situated  the 
Villa  Olgiata,  or  Casino  Raphael,  decorated 
in    ftescoea,  medallions,  and   arabesques, 
with  all  the  delicate  fiancy  and  beauty  of     ^ 
design  at  all  times  displayed  by  this  artist.^^^ 
In  another  portion  of  the  park  is  the  fiiko- 
simile  of  a  small  Roman  temple  dedicated 
to  Faustina. 
(VWa  iMiovin — can  be  seen  on  Thurs- 
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days  in  the  winter  and  f<pring,  when  not 
inhabited  by  the  family,  by  application  for 
an  order  firom  them.  The  grounds  are  ex- 
teneive,  and  laid  ont  most  tasteftilly  with 
fine  drives  and  beantifnl  shrubbery — box, 
evergreen  oaks,  and  cypress  are  in  great 
perfection,  and  near  the  entrance  are  spec- 
imens of  the  Platanua  Orientalis,  about  the 
Uu^Sest  of  the  species  now  existing.  The 
YUla  was  built  by  the  nephew  of  Pope 
Gregory  XY.  The  Casino,  on  the  left, 
was  built  ttom  designs  of  Dom^bichino, 
and  contains  some  fine  antique  statues: 
the  principal  one  is  that  of  Mars.  The 
Aurora  of  Gnercino  and  the  ftescoes  of 
Domenichino  are  the  principal  attractions. 

ViUa  PamJiU-Doria — one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  the  Roman  villas,  the  grounds 
exceeding  four  miles  in  circuit ;  they  are 
thrown  open  at  all  hours  and  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year;  they  are  laid  out  in  gardens, 
avennes,  and  terraces,  planted  with  the 
loffy  pines  which  grow  so  luxuriantly  in 
every  part  of  Rome,  and  which  add  great- 
ly to  Uie  beauty  of  this  spot.  In  these 
grounds,  in  1849,  Garibaldi,  with  the  Re- 
publican troops,  maintained  his  position 
against  the  whole  fi>rce  of  the  French 
army.  Kear  the  villa  has  been  erected  a 
church,  decorated  with  Corinthian  col- 
umns, for  the  use  of  the  family :  here  also 
has  lately  been  raised,  by  Prince  Doria,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  one  of  the  avenues  of 
evergreen  oaks,  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  French  who  fell  in  the  struggle  around 
the  villa.  A  great  deal  of  taste  has  been 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  it. 

ViUa  Palatina — was  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  house  of  Augustus.  In  the  portico 
are  several  frescoes  by  Raphael,  represent- 
ing Venus  and  the  Nymphs.  In  the  gar- 
den may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
wrestling  place.  They  are  finely  laid  out. 
The  other  villas  are  of  loss  importance,  but 
itUI  quite  beautiful. 

The  objects  of  interest  outside  the  walls 
may  be  seen  en  route  for  the  various  ex- 
cursions we  should  advise  the  traveler  to 
take. 

The  Via  Appia,  which  leads  to  AJbano^ 
Arieda,  etc.,  is  lined  with  objects  of  inter- 
est ghe  Tomb  of  Scipiq.  the  Colcm- 
SARiA^  the  Abch  or  Dbusus,  we  have 
iDfntioned,  and  all  lie  within  the  walls. 
Outside  are  numerous  tombs,  of  which 
nothing  certain  is  known,  with  masses  of 
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imperial  ruins,  which  only  interest  from 
tlieir  being  mementoes  of  the  day  of  Rome's 
greatness  and  pride.  The  church  of  Dom- 
ine  quo  Fodif,  standing  on  the  spot  whcro 
Christ  is  traditionally  said  to  have  met  Po- 
ter  and  Paul  fleeing  finom  Rome,  contains 
the  copy  of  his  footprints  in  stone.  The 
church  ot^  St.  Sebastian,  farther  on,  con- 
tains the  v^ntaBIeToo^nnts,  and  marks  the 
site  of  the  Ga^gggDabsof  that  saint,  which 
are  interred  here.  As  we  approach  tho 
first  considerable  elevation  on  the  Via  Ap- 
pia, we  find  at  the  foot  of  it  the  ruins  of 
the  ^Ssn^Jbuilt  by  Maxeniitu  in  honor  of 
his  son  Romulus.  They  are  extensive, 
and  show  the  character  of  those  structures 
better  than  any  other  one.  /On  tho  brow 
of  the  hill  is  the  tomb  of  HitniT^^  yim^y^ 
LA,  tho  best  preserved  of  all  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  any  importance^  Tho  bat- 
tlements on  it  are  Middle -ago  additions, 
and,  like  the  walls  inclosing  it  and  tho 
ground  beyond  it,  were  added  for  the  pur- 
I)ose  of  defense  by  the  Cstanis.  From  this 
point  nearly  all  the  way  to  Albano  are  ru- 
ins of  tombs,  of  which  some  are  of  immenso 
size ;  but,  excepting  one,  on  which  is  built 
a  fiuin-house,  and  an  olive  orchard  is  plant- 
ed, all  are  in  a  most  ruinous  state,  for  tho 
large  stones  have  been  taken  away  for 
building  purposes.  Some  interesting  in- 
scriptions have  been  dug  up,  among  which 
is  one  of  the  family  of  Pompey.  They  are 
secured  in  masonry,  and  will  repay  tho 
reader  of  Roman  history  for  the  two  or 
throe  hours'  stroll  necessaxy  to  see  them. 

Albano  is  a  charming  town  on  the  sido 
of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  ovgrlooking  tho 
lake  of  the  same  name.  One  may  spend  tlic 
night  there,  or  find  horses  for  tho  rido  to 
Ariccia,  Nemi,  up  to  Mt.  Cavo^  and  tlicncc 
over  to  Fra$oaiit  passing  the  site  of  tho  an- 
tique Tiuctdum.  From  Frascati  wo  may 
return  by  railway,  or  the  carriages  may  bo 
ordered  over  from  Albano,  and  wo  may  re- 
turn by  the  road  passing  through  Grotia 
Ferraia,  a  town  celebrated  for  its  annual 
fair,  which  is  held  early  in  April;  then 
by  the  extensive  and  picturesque  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  the  Quihtillii,  and  along 
the  line  of  the  aqueducts,  under  which  wo 
pass,  by  the  Porta  Furba,  to  enter  the  city 
by  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni. 

Going  out  of  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  an<t 
taking  the  right-hand  road  where  the  road:* 
divide  half  a  mile  outside  the  walln,  wc 
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have  a  most  interesting  drive,  visiting  the 
painted  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  aliout 
three  miles  out  we  come  to  the  noble  line 
of  CLA.UDIAN  Aqceducts,  SO  Called,  al- 
though the  line  of  arches  carried  three 
aqueducts — the  Marcian,  B.C.  146,  the 
Claudias,  and  Anio  Novds,  about  A.D. 
50.  The  arches  now  standing  are  proba- 
bly of  the  earlier  date,  but  much  repaired, 
and  in  later  times  in  lar^  part  incased  in 
brick,  of  which  some  of  the  casings  remain 
still.  Nearly  opposite  the  farther  end  of 
the  line  of  arches  we  come  to  a  smaller  line 
of  brick  arches,  which  were  probably  for 
the  supplying  some  villa  of  the  imperial 
times  with  water.  At  a  point  a  little  near- 
er the  city  than  this  last  line  is  a  road 
which  leads  back  to  the  city  at  the  right, 
and  which  will  take  us  past  the  interest- 
ing remains  of  the  ancient  Temple  and 
•Sacred  Grove  of  Bacchus,  erropeous- 
ly  called  the  grove  and  temple  of  Egeria. 
This  temple,  like  all  others,  is  turned  into 
a  church.  We  pass  the  Circus  of  Maxen- 
tius  on  the  left,  and  enter  the  city  by  the 
Sebastian  gate. 

Another  pleasant  ride  is  over  the  left- 
hand  road  out  of  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the 
ancient  Via  Prenestina,  and  still  in  travel- 
ing state  to  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Pre- 
ncate.  (The  modem  road  to  Palestrina 
is  by  the  right-hand  fork,  the  Via  Labi- 
cana  going  to  the  ancient  Labicum,  now 
Colunna.)  Two  miles  out  of  the  gate  we 
eome  to  a  rising  land,  over  which  the  road 
passes,  and  from  which  may  be  had  the 
jnost  satisfactory  view  of  the  Campagna, 
looking  towArd  Mts.  Gennaro  and  Tivoli. 
The  ruins  at  the  left,  just  beyond  this,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Gordian  villa  known  as 
the  ToRRi  Di  ScMiAVi.  A  little  farther 
on,  a  road  branching  to  the  left  leads  to 
Lunghezza,  a  charming  valley  on  the  Anio. 
The  excursion  to  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  those  to  be  made  from  Bome. 
The  Via  Tiburtina,  going  through  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  crosses  the  Anio  by  the 
Ponte  Mammolo,  a  Roman  bridge,  of  which 
the  principal  arch  was  blown  up  by  the 
French  in  1849,  to  prevent  the  bringing  in 
of  powder  from  Tivoli  during  the  siege. 
About  ten  miles  out  we  leave  at  our  left 
an  extensive  Middle-age  ruin,  formerly  a 
fortress  for  brigands.  As  we  approach 
Tivoli  we  pass  through  a  volcanic  region, 
the  air  of  which  is  filled  with  the  ezhahu 
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tions  of  numerous  sulphur  springs.     Here 
were  the  hot  baths  of  Agrippa.     Befors 
crossing  the  Anio  again  we  turn  off  on  a 
small  by-road  at  the  right  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  the  YUhi  o^  Hadrian,  tiie  most  pic- 1 
turesqne  and  inleresiing  of  all  Uie  imperial  V 
remains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  We   / 
pass  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte  Lncano,  so  ( 
called  firom  a  circular  tomb^  called  that  of    \ 
LucAxus,  or  of  the  Plactii,  on  which  is    \ 
an  interesting  inscription.   Those  who  stop     I 
at  Tivoli  should  by  all  means  go  to  the    / 
Sibyl,  a  fair  country  inn,  and  generally  / 
reasonable  in  price.  -^ 

The  Via  Nomentana,  going  out  of  the 
Porta  Pia,  crosses  the  Anio  by  the  Pontb 
NoMBNTAiTA,  a  picturesque  fortified  bridge 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  near  which  is  one  of 
those  historical  sites  by  which  Rcnne  ia 
surrounded — ^the  Moks  Sacer,  where  the 
plebeians  took  refuge  during  the  great  se- 
cession movement  which  resulted  in  the 
recognition  of  popular  rights.  It  is  the 
elevation  beyond  the  Anio  and  on  the  right 
of  the  road.  This  revolution  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  occasion  of  the  narrating 
the  fable  of  the  Belly  and  Members,  which 
ia  Jabled  to  have  reconciled  the  people  with 
the  Senate,  B.C.  493. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made 
to  Yeii  (the  Etruscan  city  which  was  ten 
years  besieged  by  CamiUus)  by  the  Via 
Cassia,  crossing  the  Ponte  MoUe.  The  re- 
mains of  Yeii  are  very  slight— two  bridges 
and  the  ruins  of  some  gates  only ;  bat  the 
site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  imagina* 
ble  for  an  inland  city,  and  the  conntr\* 
thereabout  is  the  most  picturesque  and 
wild  in  the  \dcinity  of  Rome. 

A  guide  will  be  found  at  Isola  Fameae, 
a  small  village  occupying  what  was  onoa 
the  Necropolis.  There  is  near  Veil  on 
Etruscan  tomb,  which  has  been  left  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  originally  found.  Six 
miles  out  is  the  tomb  of  Vibius  Marianm. 

Seven  mUes  out,  on  the  Via  Flamiiiia, 
are  the  excavations  at  Prima  Porta  of  a 
villa  of  Livia,  where  was  found  the  statne 
of  Augustus,  lately  added  to  the  Vatican 
collection,  and  where  are  the  finest  mural 
paintings  of  the  imperial  epoch  yet  found. 

A  pleasant  excursion  in  the  spring  is 
that  to  OsTiA,  where  are  excavationa  of 
great  interest,  and  near  which  is  the  fa- 
mous  forest  of  Castel  Fusano,  a  magnilicent 
grove  of  stone  pines,  in  which  is  the  Ibrti- 
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Hed  villa  which  f^ives  name  to  the  forest. 
Parties  making  this  excursion  shonld  carry 
lunch  with  them.  On  the  road  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved  bridges  of  the  republic- 
an period,  though  repaired  in  the  imperial 
times,  and  now  unused,  from  a  late  injury 
yet  unrepaired. 

A  day  will  be  well  spent  in  a  visit  to 
Sbo^vi,  the  ancient  Segnia,  a  Pelasgic  town, 
the  walls  of  which  are  still  in  excellent 
preservation,  including  six  of  the  original 
gates.  The  Naples  railroad  passes  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  city,  and  a  vettura 
waita  the  arrival  of  both  the  early  and  late 
trains  ftrom  Rome. 

The  studios  are  moatly  visitable  any 
day ;  the  hours  preferred  are  after  8  P.M. 
Any  exceptions  to  this  will  be  noted  with 
the  notice  of  the  studios  in  the  following 
list.  The  studios  of  American  artists  are 
as  Ibllows:  Sculpture-^Miss  Foley,  por- 
traitist in  marble  and  (»meo.  M.  Hand- 
ley,  29  Via  Babuino :  principal  works,  a 
Diana,  a  Faun,  and  a  Madonna,  executed 
for  one  of  the  religious  establishments  of 
Rome.  {MissHosmef ,  6  Via  Margutta ; 


reception 


ly,  which  is  strictly 


adhered  to :  the  Zenobia,  Puck,  and  a  se- 
ries of  bas-relie&  for  a  bronze  door,  and  a 
design  for  a  fbuntain,  are  at  present  the 
principal  works  in  the  studio.  Ives,  89 
Babuino :  Plindora,  Rebekah  at  the  Well, 
the  Young  Shepherd,  Cupid  mending  his 
Ket,  a  large  Indian  group.  Sans  Souci,  and 
a  colossal  statue  of  the  late  Bishop  Brown- 
etl,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  is  to 
be  erected  in  bronze  in  hia  native  city — 
a  splendid  figure.  Jllozier,  68_Margutta, 
-where  will  be  found  copies  of  nearly  all 
works,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
dieal  &>n!p  Tt^nrn  j;>»g  y^pj^t  i^f  w?«k- 
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^eri,  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  Spring,  Un- 
dine,  and  Rebecca.  This  last  is  a  beauti- 
ful conception.  Rogers,  &3  Margutta.  The 
▼liitor  will  find  here  the  models  of  the  huge 
gates  for  the  great  entrance  of  the  Capitol 
at  Waahington  ;  the  colossal  figures  fbr  the 
Tirginia  monument  to  Washington ;  the 
Sentinel,  for  the  Soldiers*  monument  at 
Cfaicinnati ;  Nydia,  the  Blind  Girl  of  Pom- 
peii ;  several  Indian  subjects ;  the  Angel 
of  the  Resurrection,  a  monumental  figure ; 
Isaac;  and  numerous  busts  of  Americans. 
Kr.  Rogers,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  pop- 
alar  American  artist  in  Riome,  has  just  re* 


ceived  the  order  for  the  Soldiers'  Moan« 
ment  to  be  erected  in  Providence.  He 
was  the  successful  competitor,  nineteen  art- 
ists being  in  the  lists.  This  beautiful  mon- 
ument, which  will  stand  over  forty  feet 
high,  consists  of  a  pedestal  on  which  will 
stand  a  bronze  statue  of  America  (to  be 
cast  in  Munich) ;  on  the  four  corners  of 
the  pedestal  will  stand  figures  represent- 
ing the  four  arms  of  the  United  States' 
service,  viz.,  Artillery,  Cavalry,  Infantry, 
and  Marine ;  and  the  sides  of  Uie  pedestal 
will  contain  a  list  of  the  different  battles. 
JKinehart.  68  Via  Sistina ;  Woman  of  Sama- 
ria,  Latonaand  her  Children,  the  models  for 
the  bronze  gates  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives.^ Stoiy,  14  Via  S.  Niccolo  da 
Tolentino.  Besides  the  Sybil  and  Cleo- 
patra, exhibited  at  the  London  exhibition, 
and  well  known,  there  are  in  Mr.  Story's 
studio  the  Sappho,  Judith,  Saul,  a  colossal 
portrait  of  President  Quincy,  and  a  repeti- 
tion, with  modifications,  of  the  Cleopatra, 
and  a  bust  of  Mrs.  Browning,  from  mem- 
ory. Miss  Stebbins,  Vicolo  del  Basilico ; 
reception  day,  Wednesday :  Joseph  the 
Dreamer,  a  colossal  head  of  Satan,  and  a 
statue  of  Columbus,  with  bas-reliefs  firom 
his  life. 

f Majgr  HAgfl^infl^  (a  gentleman  who  left 
his  profession  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
country),  29  Babuino :  his  principal  works 
are,  America  honoring  her  fiidlen  Brave, 
New  Wine,  Excelsior,  Improvisator,  Su- 
perstition, and  groups  of  Spring  and  Au- 
tumn. 

The  American  figure  painters  are  Flree- 
man,  68  Via  de  Capo  le  Case ;  Terry,  28 
Via  Margutta;  Miss  Church,  68  Via  St. 
Niccolo  da  Tolentino  \  Chapman,  135  Ba- 
buino. Landscape  painters  —  Hotchldss, 
23  Via  Felice;  TUton,  20  Via  S.  Basilio; 
Ropes,  63  Margutta.  A  complete  list  of 
the  artists  of  all  nations  and  genre  will 
be  found  in  the  little  book  published  by 
Piale,  and  which  we  recommend  the  trav- 
eler to  buy. 

t^ntonio  p^ws^fti.  54  Via  Margutta,  wo 
think  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  art- 
ists, and  few  of  any  nation  can  compete 
with  him.  He  has  been  immortalized  by 
Victor  Hugo's  notice  of  his  Esmeralda, 
which  is  one  of  his  finest  productions.  His 
Sale  of  Loves,  Ophelia,  Chastity,  and  In- 
genuousness are  his  principal  works.  He 
has  now  in  clay  (1867)  two  beautiful  fig- 
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urea,  viz.,  the  GenioB  of  the  Telegraph  and 
the  Geniufl  of  the  Railroad.  He  has  now 
(1868)  in  clay  a  beautiful  conception,  viz., 
"  Love  Triumphant." 

The  most  eminent  artisto  of  other  na^ 
tiona  are  Macdonald  and  Adams,  English 
sculptors.  P.Williams,  Poingdestre^Des- 
soulavy,  Captain  Younge,  and  Coleman, 
English  painters.  German  —  Wolf  and 
Kolberg,  sculptors ;  Overbecic,  Riedel,  and 
Brandt,  painters.  Italian— TeneranJJTad^ 
Q^'Tjjj^  Rinaldi,  and  Benzoni,  sculptors; 
Mazzolini  and  Cortazzi,  painters  (mostly 
of  copies).  Bompianl  has  a  goo<l  reputa- 
tion as  a  portraitist,  especially  in  colored 
crayons. 

Photography  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  in  Rome,  and  in  no  city 
is  the  art  made  to  render  more  valuable 
service.  The  classical  scholar,  the  artist, 
and  the  gentleman  of  taste  in  fine  arts,  who 
may  be  unable  to  visit  Rome,  are  by  this 
means  furnished  with  opportunities  to  see 
her  monuments  and  ruins  reproduced  in 
all  their  grandeur.  Purchasers,  however, 
should  be  careful  where  and  of  whom  they 
buy ;  what  is  lovely  to-day  may  fade  to- 
morrow. If  gold  ia  used  in  toning  the 
proofs,  stability  is  secured,  but  it  costs 
more.  The  most  conscientious  artist  in 
Rome,  and  one  who  has  brought  the  art  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  (being  also 
a  painter),  isijMtfc^  Macpherson,  12  Yico- 
lo  d' Albert,  Via  deTBa'buiin.  "^An  artist 
has  a  signal  advantage  over  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  art,  in  being  able  to  choose  the 
most  proper  point  of  view.  Mr.  M.  has  pub- 
lished a  large  quarto  volume  of  the  Vati- 
can Sculptures,  which  he  sells  for  $60 ;  it 
contains  182  photographs,  executed  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  art.  He  has  ako  a 
reduced  copy  for  sale,  price  $1. 

Travelers  wishing  stone  or  shell  cameos, 
Roman  mosaics,  or  works  in  that  line,  will 
find  the  best  worker  in  Dieg^  d'Estrada, 
No.  32  Vie  Ck>ndotti. 

For  medicines,  prescriptions,  drugs,  and 
fancy  articles,  Sinimberghi  stands  best  in 
Rome.  Ho  has  been  educated  at  the 
Apothecaries*  Hall,  London,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  His 
assistants  are  English.  His  establishment, 
which  is  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  buildings 
in  Rome,  is  Nos.  W,  65,  66  Via  Condotte.  | 
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The  time  during  wlUch  residenoe  in 
Rome  is  healthful  and  pleasant  is  much 
misunderstood,  and  absurd  notions  prevsil 
as  to  malaria,  etc.  Cases  of  fever  are  nue 
in  Rome  at  midsummer  even ;  and,  with 
proper  attention  to  the  habits  adopted  by 
the  natives,  the  summer  may  be  passed 
safely  and  even  plaasantiy  in  tin  dty. 
August  and  September  are  the  only  moaUu 
in  which  the  traveler  will  be  inconven- 
ienced by  the  season,  and  then  the  towns 
on  the  Alban  Hills  afibrd  a  charming  ref- 
uge. May  and  early  June  are  the  most 
delightftil  seasons  in  Rome,  and  October 
for  the  vicinity.  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber the  Campagna  is  unhealthy  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  day  and  the  chill  of 
the  night;  tnit  even  at  this  season  there  is 
no  more  fever  in  Rome  than  in  Kew  York. 
Rome  is  not  a  desirable  dimate  for  pulmo- 
nary diseases ;  and  the  superstitious  dread 
of  the  disease  entertained  by  the  Romans 
makes  it  a  most  unpleasant  place  ftr  con- 
sumptives unless  surrounded  by  friends. 

Dr.  James  B.  Gknild,  an  American  phy- 
sician residing  in  Rome,  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  diseases  for  the  mitigation 
of  which  strangers  come  to  Rome.  Ho  is 
physician  to  the  Legation,  and  ntay  he 
heard  of  there  or  at  the  Consulate,  '^^fttt 
principal  Italian  physician  is  ^-  Valyl  >P^ 
head  of  the  great  hospital  of  S.  Spinto,  ' 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Rome,  and,  being  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Massachusetts  medical  socie- 
ties, can  be  consulted  with  the  greatest 
confidence.  His  address  is  185  Via  Ba- 
buino.  Another  good  physician  is  Dr.  6. 
Fedeli,  Physician-in-Extraordinary  to  the 
Private  Hospital  of  St.  Giovani  di  Deo,  44 
Via  Borgognona. 

Lodgings  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable 
rates  early  in  the  season ;  after  the  end  of 
October  most  of  the  eligible  rooms  are 
taken,  and  by  the  Ist  of  January  it  is  dif&- 
cult  to  get  rooms.  A  list  of  apartments, 
with  their  prices,  may  be  obtained  Arom 
Mr.  Shea,  house,  commission,  and  forward- 
ing agent,  11  Piaza  di  Spagna.  The  prices 
range  fh>m  fSO  to  $120  per  month,  fur- 
nished, and  with  ordinary  attendance ;  for 
$40  to  $75  a  good  suite  of  rooms,  suffi- 
cient for  a  fitmily  of  five  persons,  and  with 
a  sunny  exposure  (and  no  others  should 
be  talcen  at  any  prioe). 

Carrio^i^s  will  cost  from  $90  to  ^110  per 
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month  for  the  irinter  season,  including  an 
open  and  a  closed  carriage,  and  a  change 
of  horses  each  day.  A  vettura  for  the 
ooontiy,  $6  per  day,  and  the  city  vehicles 
15  baioGchl-~{a  baj'o  being  aboat  the  value 
of  a  cent) — a  coarse,  or  80  per  hour,  single 
horse ;  20  bi^'os  per  hour  two  horses ;  sec- 
ond hour  5  baj'os  less. 

Should  any  of  our  citizens  wish  to  be 
presented  to  the  Pope,  they  must  make  ap- 
plication, through  the  American  minister, 
to  the  grand  chamberlain  {Aforuiffnore 
MoBstro  di  Camara).  After  a  few  days 
they  will  receive  notice  at  what  liour  they 
will  be  received.  Gentlemen  are  received 
on  week  days  (either  in  uniform  or  in 
evening  drees)  in  the  private  apartments 
of  the  Pope,  and  ladies  on  Sundays,  in  one 
of  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  ladies  only  of 
royal  blood  being  admitted  into  the  Pope's 
apartments:  they  must  appear  in  black 
dressee  and  veils,  punctual  to  the  hour. 
Gentlemen  are  ushered  into  the  Pope's 
apartments  separately.  It  is  customary 
for  Protestants  to  kiss  the  Pope's  hand  on 
being  presented ;  Roman  Catholics  kissliis 
knee  or  foot.  The  presentation  of  ladies 
Is  generaUy  in  the  same  style  as  at  other 
coaitB :  they  stand  in  a  line  while  the  Pope, 
accompanied  by  a  chamberlain,  wallu  past 
them,  giving  his  benediction  to  those  who 
deeire  it,  blessing  rosaries,  etc. 

From  Some  to  NapUt.  Time,  by  rail, 
about  9  hours ;  fare,  first  class,  84  fir.  80  c. 


KAPLES. 

The  railroad  from  Rome  to  Naples  is 
now  opened  all  the  distance,  passing 
throgh  Albano,  Capua,  Caserta,  and  oth- 
er places  of  historic  interest :  time,  nine 
hours;  also  to  Spoleto,  Follgno,  and  to 
Ancona :  time,  nine  hours. 

Naples  contains  a  population  of  600,000. 
Hotels:  Grand  Ifotel  United  States,  CrrxxUej 
Grand  Hotel  d^Amerique,  Hotel  du  Louvre, 
Grand  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  The  United 
States  is  a  magnificent  new  hotel,  former- 
ly the  palace  of  Prince  Caramanioo,  the 
largest  and  most  beautifully  situated  in 
Naples.  It  has  been  finely  furnished  by 
Mr.  Nobili,  proprietor  of  the  cTAmerique. 
It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Villa  Na- 
zionale,  of  the  sea,  and  of  Vesuvius.  The 
dTA  merique  is  situated  near  the  Villa  Reale, 
is  finely  conducted,  and  has  a  good  table 
d'hdte ;  the  same  landlord  as  the  United 
States.  The  CroceUe  Has  sustained  a  first- 
class  reputation  for  sixty  years,  is  admira- 
bly managed,  has  a  table  d'hdte,  and  con- 
tains billiard-saloon,  reading-room,  and 
baths.  The  Louvre  is  a  beautiful  new 
house,  opened  this  year  (1868)  by  M.  Don- 
zelli,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  and  in 
front  of  the  public  promenade ;  it  is  fur- 
nished with  elegance  and  comfort :  baths, 
reading-room,  smoking-room,  and  superior 
table  dli6te.  The  d' AngUierre,  also  a 
first-class  house,  is  finely  situated  on  the 
Chiaja  in  front  of  the  Villa  Reale,  with  an 
excellent  table  d'hdte ;  same  proprietor  as 
the  Louore, 

*^  This  regloD,  sordy,  Is  not  of  the  earth. 
Was  it  not  dropped  firom  heaven?     Not  a 

grove, 
Citron,  or  pine,  or  oedar ;  not  a  firrot, 
Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vino. 
But  breathes  enchantment    Not  a  cUff  but 

flings 
On  the  clear  wave  some  image  of  delight, 
Some  cabin-roof  glowing  with  orlmeon  flowen, 
Some  ruined  temple  or  falloi  monnment, 
To  muse  on  as  tho  bark  is  gliding  by. 

Yet  here  methinks 
Truth  wants  no  ornament^  in  her  own  nhape 
Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awo  and  love, 
By  turns  inclining  to  wild  ecstasy 
And  sdberest  meditation. 
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Here  the  vines 
Wed  each  her  elm,  and  o*er  the  golden  grain 
Hang  their  luxuriant  clusters,  checkering 
The  Munshlne ;  where  when  cooler  shadows  fall, 
And  the  mild  moon  her  fitiry  net-work  weaves, 
The  lute  or  mandoline,  accomi>anied 
Bj  many  a  voice  yet  sweeter  th*u  their  own, 
Kindles  now  slowly ;  and  the  dance  displays 
The  gentle  arts  and  witcheries  of  love, 
Its  hop«i,  and  fears,  and  feignlngs,  till  the 

youth 
Drops  on  his  knee  as  vanquished,  and  the 

maid, 
Her  tambourine  uplifting  with  a  grace. 
Nature's  and  Nature's  only,  bids  him  riae.** 

Naples  is  verj  ancient.  It  was  found- 
ed by  the  people  of  Cumas,  a  colony  fh>m 
Greece,  who  gradually  spread  themselves 
round  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  was  called 
from  this  circumstance  Neapolisj  or  **  The 
New  City."  It  was  also  called  Parthe- 
nope,  from  its  being  the  burying-place  of 
one  of  the  sirens  of  that  name.  It  was, 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Greek  city ;  its  inhabitants  spoke  the  Greek 
language,  and  were  long  distinguished  by 
their  attachment  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors.  It  was  on  this 
account,  according  to  Tacitus,  that  it  was 
selected  by  Kero  to  make  his  debut  on  the 
stage,  such  a  proceeding  being  less  offens- 
ive there,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  than  in  Rome.  Naples, 
in  truth,  was  then,  as  now,  a  chosen  seat  of 
pleasure.  Its  hot  baths  wore  reckoned 
eqtuil  to  those  of  Bai« ;  and  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  theatres  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  its  matchless  scen- 
ery, the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  the 
luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitantB, 
made  it  a  fiivorite  retreat  of  the  wealthy 
Bomans,  and  justified  Ovid  in  calling  it 
In  otia  HcUam  Pprtkenopem.  After  the  foil 
of  the  Roman  Empire  it  underwent  many 
vicissitudes.  It,  however,  early  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
remained  so  until  the  late  regeneration  of 
Italy.  And,  notwithstanding  the  calami- 
ties it  has  suffered  from  war,  earthquakes, 
etc.,  it  has  long  been  the  most  populous 
city  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with. 
The  country  around  Naples  is  rich  in  beau- 
ties of  scenery ;  nothing  can  well  be  con- 
ceived to  be  more  beautiful.  Quite  a  cel- 
ebrated author  remarks  that  he  congrat- 
ulated himself  upon  being  delayed  on  the 
route,  so  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Naples 
until  late  at  night,  for  it  enabled  him  to 
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anticipate  with  brighter  hopes  the  beaniy 
of  the  scene  that  opened  on  ills  eyes  with 
the  light  of  morning.  The  situation  of 
Naples  is  as  fine  as  can  be  imagined,  bo- 
ing  partiy  seated  on  a  spacious  bay,  upon 
the  shores  of  which  are  magnificent  villss 
and  gardens. 

It  is  principally  in  respect  to  situation 
that  this  city  surpasses  most  others.  The 
streets  are  straight,  and  paved  with  square 
blocks  of  lava  laid  in  mortar,  and  said  to 
resemble  the  old  Roman  roads.  Owing  to 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  a  great  deal 
of  business  is  carried  on  in  the  open  streets, 
and,  while  walking  along,  you  are  accosted 
by  numerous  different  traders.  There  is 
but  littie  real  magnificence  in  architeo- 
ture ;  and,  though  many  of  the  buildings 
are  erected  on  a  very  grand  scale,  they 
are  generally  overloaded  with  ornament 
The  housM  resemble  those  of  Pari»,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  floor  of  these  tene- 
ment buildings  b  occupied  by  store-keep- 
ers, while  tiie  upper  portion  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  numerous  families.  Most  of  the 
merchants  aro  bankers  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  being  customary  with  them  to  ad- 
vance money  on  letters  of  credit,  deal  in 
foreign  exchange,  etc. 

Gloves  are  one  of  the  specialties  of  Na- 
ples, the  prices  of  which  are  remarkably 
low. 

The  coral  trade  of  Naples  is  extensive, 
that  being  the  city^s  specialty.  The  prin- 
cipal and  most  extensive  dealer  is  Squad" 
rUH,  No.  7  Strada  Pace,  where  quality  and 
cheapness  may  be  relied  upon.  The  cameo 
sculptors  of  Naples  are  also  celebrated,  and 
among  those  who  have  the  highest  reputa- 
tion we  can  mention  Mr.  Joseph  lAudicina, 
No.  268  Chiaja,  whose  likenesses  are  excel- 
lent,  and  cheaper  by  half  than  at  Rome. 

The  nobility  are  fond  of  great  show  and 
splendor.  The  females  are  proud,  even 
when  very  poor.  They  never  go  out  un- 
less to  ride,  and  bestow  great  pains  and 
time  upon  their  personal  charms,  to  &8ci- 
nate  the  other  sex.  A  correct  idea  of  their 
moral  habits  and  manners  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  tales  of  Boccacio  and  La  Fon- 
taine. The  principal  promenade  of  the 
ladies  is  on  their  own  roof,  which  is  gen- 
erally adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Naples  is  not  unprovided  with  fortifica* 
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tiont,  having  on  its  N.W.  side  the  Castle 
of  St.  Elmo,  Castello  Nuovo,  adjoining  the 
royal  palace,  and  the  Castello  dell*  Ovo, 
on  a  rodL  which  projects  into  the  sea.  Be- 
tween the  Palazzo  Reale  and  the  sea  are  sit- 
oated  the  arsenal  and  the  cannon  foundery. 
St.  £lmo  has  extensive  subterranean  bomb- 
proof works.  Naples  has  three  ports: 
Porto  Piccolo,  the  last  remnant  of  the  an- 
dent  port  of  Palacopolis,  is  now,  however, 
only  adapted  for  boats ;  the  PoHo  Grande, 
formed  by  Charles  II.  of  Ai\joa  in  ld02 ; 
Porto  MiUtturtf  a  new  harbor  for  ships  of 
the  royal  navy,  commenced  in  1826  by 
Francis  I.,  and  still  In  progress.  A  few 
modernized  gates,  together  with  the  cas- 
tles above  mentioned,  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  medieval  fortifications. 

Naples  has  800  churches.    Some  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  their  architecture  and 
works  of  art.     They  contain  a  collection 
of  tombs  which  surpass  those  to  be  found 
in  any  other  city  of  Italy.   The  Cathedral, 
CaUedrah  Duomo,  commenced  by  Charles 
I.  of  Anjon  in  1272,  fh>m  the  designs  of 
Uassacio.    Over  the  great  entrance  to  this 
building  are  the  tombs  of  Charles  I.  of  An- 
jou,  of  Charles  Martel,  king  of  Hungary, 
eldest  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  his  wife 
dementia,  daughter  of  Kodolph  of  Ilaps- 
borg.     Over  the  side  doors  are  two  largo 
pictures  by  Yasari.     The  one  on  the  left 
door  represents  the  patron  saints  of  Na^* 
pies,  whose  heads  are  portraits  of  Paul  III., 
of  Alessandro  Bannucio^  Pier  Luigi,  and 
Ottavia  Famese;  also  of  Tiberio  Crispo 
and  Ascanio  Sfbrza.     The  baptismal  font, 
an  antique  vase  of  green  basalt,  is  sculp- 
tured in  high  relief.    In  the  second  cbapel 
is  a  picture  of  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thorn- 
an,  by  Marco  da  Siena ;  a  beautiful  bas-re- 
Vaat  of  the  Entombment,  by  Giovanni  da 
Kola.     In  the  Chapel  De*  Seripanai  is  the 
painting  of  the  Assumption  by  Pemgino. 
Here  also  is  the  sepulchral  monument  of 
Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  husband  of  Jo- 
anna I.     Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  Innocent 
lY.,  from  the  design  of  Pietro  de*  StefiinL 
Close  to  this  is  the  sacristy,  containing  nu- 
mexDQs  portraits  of  archbishops  of  Naples. 
Left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  Gothic  chapel 
of  the  Capece  Galeota  family.     Over  the 
altar  is  a  painting  representing  our  Savior 
between  SS.  Januarius  and  Athanasius. 
Beneath  the  high  altar  is  the  beautifully- 
decorated  rabterranean  chapel  called  the 


Confessional  of  San  Gennaro.  The  Minu^ 
toli  Chapel,  designed  by  Massacio,  has  a 
painting  illustrating  the  Passion,  by  To^ 
masso  de'  Stefani,  and  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Minutoli. 

The  Basilica  of  Santa  Restituta  was  the 
ancient  Cathedral  for  the  Greek  ritual. 
It  is  apposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo.  The  chapel  of  Sta,  Ma- 
ria del  PrinciyiOy  on  the  left  side  of  the 
church,  contains  an  ancient  mosaic,  repre- 
senting the  Madonna  in  Byzantine  cos- 
tum.e.  It  is  called  **Del  Principio^"  and 
derives  its  name  from  being  the  first  figure 
of  the  Yirgin  that  demanded  veneration  in 
Naples,  On  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  body  of  Santa  Besti- 
tuta  being  carried  away  in  a  boat  by  an- 
gels toward  Ischia. 

In  the  right  aisle  of  the  Cathedral  is 
the  chapel  of  San  Gennaro,  called  the  Ca- 
pella  del  Tesoro.  It  was  25  years  in  proc- 
ess of  completion,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
500,000  ducats.  The  gates,  fh)m  the  de- 
signs of  C.  Fonzaga,  were  executed  by 
Monte,  Biagio,  and  Soppa,  at  a  cost  of 
82,000  ducats  and  45  years  of  labor. 

In  a  tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar 
are  two  phials  containing  the  blood  of  St, 
Jamuarius,  The  lAquefaction,  which  lasts 
for  eight  days  in  succession,  takes  place 
twice  a  year.  This  is  the  greatest  relig- 
ious festival  that  occurs  in  Naples.  There 
are  several  others :  the  Festa  di  Piedigrot- 
ta,  which  takes  place  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, instituted  by  Charles  III.  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  the  Spaniards 
over  the  Austrians  at  Yelletri  in  1744;  the 
Fesia  di  Monte  Vergine,  to  which  is  devoted 
three  days,  occurs  on  Whit-Sunday,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  di  Monte  Yergine,  near  Avellino. 
The  Madonna  deU*  Arco,  seven  miles  fh>m 
Naples,  is  visited  by  a  number  of  people, 
who  can  not  afford  to  go  to  the  Monte  Yer- 
gine. Here  they  sing  and  dance  the  Ta- 
rantella.  The  veneration  for  the  Madonna 
is  universal  in  Naples.  In  almost  every 
shop  may  be  seen  a  picture  of  the  *'  Bladre 
di  Dio,"  with  lamps  burning  constantly 
before  it 

The  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pietra 
di  Sangri  is  one  of  the  gems  of  Naples. 
The  principal  pieces  of  sculpture  are  Vice 
conmncedf  and,  in  a  lower  chapel,  the  ex- 
quisite figure  of  the  Veiled  Christ, 
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The  Chrittnuu  festiyals  are  rery  merry. 
The  bagpipers  of  the  Abmzii,  who  annnal- 
ly  visit  Naples  and  Kome  at  this  season, 
play  the  hymns  and  songs  beneath  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Bladonna,  and  thereby  earn  a 
few  ducats.  Their  appearance  is  some- 
what striking,  with  their  pointed  hats, 
brown  cloaks,  sandals,  and  their  bagpipes, 
and  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  approach  of 
Christmas.  On  Easter  and  Good  Friday 
the  churches  give  a  representation  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  At  vespers  on  the  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  the  Miterere  of 
ZlDgarelli  is  sung. 

The  churches  of  St.  Paul,  St  FQippo 
Neri,  Spirito  Santo,  and  S.  Martino,  are  all 
deserving  of  particular  attention,  as  to  each 
is  connected  some  historical  reminiscences ; 
also  many  paintings,  remarkable  tombs, 
and  other  works  of  ait.  S.  Martino  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches 
in  the  city.  It  was  erected  and  dedicated 
to  the  Vifffitd  parenti  by  Sannazzaro,  and 
derives  its  name,  Del  Parto^  from  his  well- 
known  poem  of  De  Partu  Virffiniui.  San- 
nazzaro's  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  behind  the 
high  altar. 

Church  of  83,  ApoitoU  is  rich  in  fres- 
coes and  decorations.  Over  the  door  is 
the  large  firesco  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda. 
Beneath  the  church  is  a  cemetery  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Marinl  the  poet.  Here, 
also,  many  of  the  nobility  are  buried.  A 
strange  scene  occurred  in  former  times  on 
the  day  following  that  of  All  Saints.  *'The 
bodies  of  the  deceased  members  of  a  eof»- 
fraiermia  who  subscribed  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  buried  in  a  peculiar  kind  of 
earth  which  prevents  decomposition,  were 
disinterred  on  that  day,  and  expoeed  to 
public  view  in  the  dresses  which  they  wore 
when  living.  On  this  occasion  the  ceme- 
tery was  decorated  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens ;  the  bodies  were  decked  out  in  all 
their  finery,  with  flowers  in  their  hands ; 
and  a  long  inscription  over  each  corpse 
recorded  the  name,  age,  and  particulars  of 
death.  The  present  Archbishop  of  Na- 
ples put  an  end  to  this  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion some  years  ago." 

Naples  has  two  cemeteries.  The  Compo 
8<mlo  Vecehio  consists  of  865  cells.  One 
of  these  cells  is  opened  every  morning  in 
rotation,  and  receives  all  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  day  previous,  which  are  tumbled  in 
pell-mell,  and,  when  this  is  finished,  it  is 
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closed  up  again  for  a  year.  The  next 
morning  another  is  opened,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  year.  The  Campo  Santo 
Nuovo  is  quite  prettily  laid  out,  and  the 
interments  take  place  with  more  respect 
and  feeling.  As  a  general  thing,  the  Ne- 
apolitans entertain  great  indifierence  as  to 
the  style  and  manner  of  their  buriaL 

The  Ptdacet  have  but  little  pretension 
to  purity  of  architecture.  Among  the 
finest  is  the  Pakaan  Reale^  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  Strada  di  Toledo.  It  is  a  vast 
building,  three  stories  high,  with  four  in- 
terior courts.  The  interior  is  splendidly 
fitted  up,  and  has  some  good  paintings. 

Naples  has  three  JJbrariu  which  are 
open  to  the  public,  the  BSMioUoa  Borhtmi- 
CO,  founded  in  1780.  Open  daily  (Sundays 
excepted)  from  8  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  In  this 
collection  is  the  first  book  printed  in  Na- 
ples. Biblwteoa  Bnmcacciama^  the  oldest 
library  in  the  city,  was  founded  in  1675 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Mario  Brancaocio. 
BUUiateca  deff  Univernta  contains  a  seriea 
of  worlu  by  the  early  printers  of  Na^ea. 
Bibiioteca  cfe'  GMommi. — Among  ita 
MSS.  is  the  celebrated  Seneca  of  the  14th 
century,  with  a  fine  miniature  of  Zingaro. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing building  to  visit  in  Naples  is  the  ex- 
tensive and  celebrated  Mtueo  Intenuuioi^ 
alf  formerly  Borbonioo.  Open  to  the  pub- 
lic daily  from  9  to  2|,  with  the  exception 
of  Fridays,  when  the  hours  are  from  10  to  1  • 
The  name  of  this  building  was  ascribed  to 
it  by  Ferdhiand  I.  in  1816.  A  great  deal 
of  time  can  be  spent  most  agreeably  in  via- 
iting  this  in^resting  institution,  with  ita 
vast  number  of  apartments  richly  stored 
with  relics  of  ancient  art.  It  has  become 
the  general  d6p£t  of  all  the  riches  hidden 
in  the  destruction  of  the  two  ancient  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  also 
other  localities  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily. 

The  prbidpal  objects  of  interest  on  en- 
tering the  VeMule  are  a  colossal  atatne 
of  Alexander  Severus,  Flora,  Genius  of 
Home,  and  a  Melpomene  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rome.  On  the  right 
of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  frescoes  found  at  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum,  containing  more 
than  1600  objects  of  ancient  art.  Some 
of  the  subjects  are  beautifully  portrayed. 
The  most  important  are  as  follows:  Tke 
Sacrifice  ofjphi^fema^  representing  her  be- 
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ing  borno  to  the  altar  and  pleading  to  her 
father,  who  turns  away  to  hide  his  grief: 
the  figure  of  Diana  is  seen  in  the  clouds, 
and  the  hind  who  was  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  victim ;  Herctdet  hUUng  the  Nemecat 
Lion;  A  Lave  Bcayamf  AchUlet  ddivenng 
BriaeU  to  the  Heralds  ofAgcanemnon;  the 
Ikaixatriee,  at  dancing-girls,  remarkable 
foe  ihdr  gracefiil  positions  and  singular 
costumes;  Medea coniemplaiinff the Miarkr 
of  her  Children  while  they  are  ai  Play ;  Mas- 
tMHwa  and  Sophonisba,  the  latter  holding 
the  cup  of  poison  which  the  former  is  in- 
ducing her  to  take  to  save  her  flrom  being 
carried  in  triumph  to  Rome;  The  Three 
Gracet;  The  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ari- 
adne; Chiron  teaching  Achilles  to  plag  upon 
the  I^re;  Priam  and  Cassandra  before  the 
Statue  of  ApcOo;  Tekpkas  nursed  by  the 
Hind;  Thesms  JaBing  the  Minotaur, 

Collection  II.,  Mosaics,  Mural  Inscrip- 
tions, and  Fresco  Ornaments.  Among  the 
mosaics  are  the  following:  Aerates  riding 
on  a  Tiger,  with  a  vase  in  his  hand ;  C(U 
devouring  a  QuaU;  A  Siren  or  Harpy ;  Cho- 
ragiumj  or  actors  rthearnng,  and  being  in- 
struded  by  Choragus;  Comic  scene — two 
women,  man,  and  a  boy,  playing  different  in- 
struments; A  Pavement  in  black  mosaic,  rep- 
resenting the  Signs  of  the  Zodicui  and  the 
Si^>e  of  Europa.  The  frescoes  in  this 
apartment  are  very  good.  The  mural  in- 
•criptions  are  roughly  written  upon  the 
walls. 

Collection  III.,  Gallery  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities :  Statue  of  Serapis  sitting  on  his 
throne,  with  his  right  hand  upon  the  head 
of  Cerberus ;  a  portion  of  a  black  granite 
sarcophagus  covered  with  hieroglyphics; 
Vases  of  Oriental  alabaster;  Ibis  of  white 
marble,  with  neck,  head,  and  fset  of  bronze. 

Collection  of  Ancient  Sculpture. — This 
collection  occupies  three  large  galleries, 
called  porticoes,  and  several  snlaUer  ones, 
called  eabinett. 

First  Portico,  called  "  dei  Miscellanei"— 
Miscellaneous  Objects:  The  Wounded  Glad- 
iator; A  Wrestler  in  Greek  marble;  A  Dead 
Warrior;  Bust  of  Caiius  Caldus, 

Second  Portico,  or  Portico  de*  BaJhi: 
Ganfmede  and  the  Eagle;  Bacchus  and  Am^ 
pebiM;  The  Priestess  Eumachia;  Hercules 
and  loUi  Statue  of  Minerva;  Statue  of 
Marcus  Nonius  Bcdbus  the  elder,  and  one 
of  the  son ;  a  gracefal  and  most  exquisite 
figoro,  the  Famese  Bacchus;  Bust  of  Alex- 
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ander  the  Great;  Statue  of  Julius  Caxar  in 
military  costume.  A  very  beautiful  piece 
of  Greek  statuary  is  tliat  of  a  Faun  carry' 
ing  the  boy  Bacchus  on  his  shoulders. 

Third,  or  Portico  of  the  Emperort, — In 
the  centre  is  the  Statue  of  Agrippina,  wifo 
of  Germanicus.  The  colossal  Bust  ofJu- 
Uus  Obscbt,  in  Carrara  marble ;  Bust  of  An- 
toninus Pius;  Statue  of  Marcus  Aterdius, 
very  finely  decorated  with  a  Gorgon's  head 
and  two  griffins;  a  magnificent  colossal 
Bust  of  Hadrian;  Statue  of  Caligula,  re- 
stored by  Brunelli,  it  having  been  broken 
into  Aragments  by  the  Romans,  who  de- 
termined to  destroy  every  memorial  of  their 
oppression ;  it  has,  however,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts  to  destroy  it,  lived  on  for  agea. 

HaU  of  Jtqnter. — ^The  Torso  Famese,  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Grecian  art ;  also 
the  most  lovely  Psyche  in  existence,  deli' 
cate  in  form  and  attitude,  and  beautiful  in 
countenance. 

Hall  of  the  /Tom.— Colossal  Statue  of 
the  Flora  Famese,  a  masterpiece  of  ancient 
sculpturo  found  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
at  Rome ;  colossal  statue,  in  Parian  mar- 
ble, of  the  Famese  Minerva ;  a  magnificent 
Statue  ofAristides,  found  at  Herculaneum, 
in  the  villa  of  the  Papyri.  In  this  hall  is 
the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Battk  of  Issue, 

HaU  of  Apollo,  or  Colored  Marbles. — 
Statue  of  Diana  ofEphesus,  in  Oriental  al- 
abaster, head,  feet,  and  hands  of  bronze ; 
Bitting  statue  of  the  Apollo  CUharceda,  por- 
phyry, with  white  marble  extremities. 

HaU  of  the  Muses, — Here  are  the  statues 
of  the  Muses  found  at  Heroulaneum.  Tho 
great  feature  of  this  hall  is  the  vase  of 
Greek  marble  which  was  found  buried 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Formise, 
and  was  removed  to  the  Cathedral  of  Gaeta, 
and  there  used  as  the  baptismal  font.  It 
is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
birth  of  Bacchus,  and  has  been  alluded  to 
by  many  eminent  writers. 

HaU  of  Atlas,  with  the  busts  and  statues 
of  many  illustrious  men,  such  as  Herodo- 
tus, Homer,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  a 
Statue  of  Atlas,  kneeling  and  supporting  a 
globe. 

Cabinet  of  the  Venus  Call^yge.—Thui  hall 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  tho  Venuses — 
poor  creatures !  why  not  have  a  few  Ado- 
nises? The  principal  statue  is  the  Venus 
Callipyge,  discovered  in  the  Golden  House 
of  Nero.    A  feeling  of  extreme  delicacy 
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seems  to  prevail  in  the  management  of  the 
museum,  as  nearly  all  the  naked  figures 
which  were  scattered  around  in  the  differ- 
ent halls  hare  been  removed  to  this  one, 
whicli  was  formerly  closed  to  the  visitor 
We  do  not  think,  however,  it  would  injure 
the  morality  of  our  friends  much,  especial- 
ly as  they  have  been  greatly  patched  by 
restorations. 

Collection  of  Intertptions,  or  the  Museo 
Epigrafico,  the  Toro,  and  the  Ercole  Fameee. 
—-On  entering  we  find  two  cipolin  columns, 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  discovered  in  the 
villa  of  Herodes  Atticus,  on  the  Via  Ap- 
pia,  near  Rome.  The  Mtaeo  Ejpiffrajico 
contains  monuments  from  Fompeii,  Uercu- 
laneum,  Cum»,  Stabiae,  etc.,  amounting  to 
about  1600.  The  Fanete  Heradet  and  the 
Toro  Fameae  are  the  most  attractive  ob- 
jects here. 

The  Gallery  of  Bronte  Statues,  the  finest 
collection  in  the  world;  among  the  most 
interesting  of  which  are  The  Sletping  Faun; 
Mercury  in  Sepoee ;  The  Dancing  /Victn,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  bronze 
discovered  at  Pompeii;  a  most  exquisite 
statue  of  Vemu  Anaclyomene;  The  Drunken 
Faun,  and  many  fine  busts.  The  greatest 
curiosity  is  a  bronze  water-cock,  contain- 
ing water  which  has  been  hermetically 
sealed  for  18  centuries. 

The  Collection  of  Ancient  GlasSy  contain- 
ing 4000  specimens,  is  very  interesting; 
also  the  collection  of  Terra^cotta  Ware, 

Another  apartment  well  worthy  of  ob- 
servation is  that  containing  the  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  vases,  and  gems. 

The  Secret  Cabinet,  which  wad  formerly 
closed  to  all  visitors,  is  now  open  to  gen- 
tlemen. No  lady  can  enter  the  room,  nor 
would  she  want  to  if  she  knew  the  contents. 

The  gallery  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
situated  to  the  right  and  left  of  Uie  upper 
story  of  the  museum.  In  the  first  saloon, 
notice  Masaniello  smoking  his  Pipe,  by 
Miooo  Spadaro ;  the  Place  du  Mercatello, 
at  Naples,  during  the  plague  which  visit- 
ed this  city  in  1656 :  the  dying  and  dead 
cover  the  ground ;  the  pr6fet  of  the  city, 
mounted  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  cortege,  is  issuing  orders,  while 
consternation,  horror,  and  despair  are  visi- 
ble in  every  countenance.  Here  is  also 
another  splendid  historical  picture  by  the 
same  artist  (Micco  Spadaro),  viz..  The  Rev- 
olution in  Nnples  in  the  year  1647.  There  1 
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are  different  scenes  of  the  same  subject : 
first  we  see  Masaniello,  in  the  coetume  of 
the  Lazaroniy  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
exciting  the  people  to  revolt ;  next,  on  the 
pedestal  where  f<»rmerly  stood  the  statue 
of  the  viceroy,  are  two  rows  of  heads  be- 
longing to  the  noble  victims  of  the  revolt- 
ers ;  again  we  see  Masaniello,  dressed  in 
splendid  costume,  and  mounted  on  a  mag* 
nifioent  white  charger,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous suite — a  multitude  press  toward 
him,  greeting  him  with  noisy  acclamation. 
The  next  picture  by  the  same  auUior  is  a 
view  of  the  Place  du  Mercato  one  year  later 
(1648).  The  municipal  authorities  are  pre- 
senting the  keys  of  the  city  to  Don  John 
of  Austria,  who,  seated  on  horseback^  sur- 
rounded by  the  Archbishop  of  Naples  and 
other  high  dignitaries,  has  just  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  city.  The  heads  of 
the  decapitated  nobles  on  the  pedestal  have 
been  replaced  by  those  of  the  conspirators. 
Notice  next  Scmiramide  defending  Baby- 
lon :  this  is  considered  a  very  fine  produc- 
tion, b}'  Luca  Giordano. 

In  the  second  saloon  the  principal  gems 
are  Jesus  disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the 
Temple,  and  the  Parable  of  the  Mote,  both 
by  the  painter,  poet,  actor,  and  musician, 
Salvatar  Roea,  a  native  of  Naples,  and  the 
only  two  of  fiis  works  that  exist  in  bis  na- 
tive city.  He  became  embroiled  in  the 
Masaniello  revolt,  as  did  most  of  the  artiats 
of  Naples,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  from  the 
city.  Nos.  131  and  183,  by  Luca  Giordano, 
are  considered  two  of  his  masterpieces. 
The  first  is  the  Savior  recommending  the 
Pharisees  to  pay  the  tribute  to  CsBsar. 

In  the  saloon  of  ChefeSawre,  observe 
first  the  *' Madonna  del  Coniglio,"  or 
"  Zingarella,  * '  by  Correggio,  The  Virgin  is 
asleep,  holding  the  infant  Savior  on  her 
knees.  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  by 
the  same  artist.  The  King  of  Naples  paid 
$20,000  for  this  picture.  The  Nativity,  by 
A  Ibert  Durer,  Observe  the  "  Charit6"  of 
Schidone — a  most  remarkable  work.  The 
Pi^t^ :  the  Dead  Christ  in  the  Arms  of  hia 
Mother.  This  sublime  subject  is  treated 
by  the  artist  with  much  art  and  philoso- 
phy, and  is  with  reason  considered  one  of 
the  chefs-d*aeuvre  of  this  collection.  The 
Guardian  Angel  protecting  Innocence  fh>m 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  leading  her  to  Heaven, 
by  Domenichmo.  The  Holy  Family,  **  Ma- 
donna col  divino  amore, ' '  by  Rapkad.  Por- 
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tratt  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, by  liiian.  If  the  Danafi  by  the 
same  artist  has  been  removed  from  the  Se^ 
cret  Cabinet  J  or  if  you  can  obtain  admit- 
tance there,  notice  it  carefully.  It  was 
painted  for  Octave  Fam^  at  Rome,  and 
is  considered  one  of  Titian's  finest  works. 

Naples  has  many  colleges  and  scientific 
institutions,  also  an  immense  number  and 
variety  of  charitable  enterprises. 
^  Every  traveler  should  take  particular 
interest  in  the  excursions  which  are  to  be 
made  from  Naples.  Perhaps  the  excursion 
to  JS^nrmtOf  the  birthplace  of  Tasso,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Italy,  which  may  well  be 
called  the  "garden  of  the  world."  The 
best  plan  for  tiiis  trip  is  to  take  the  railroad 
in  the  morning  to  Castellamare,  then  by 
carriage  to  Sorrento  in  less  than  an  hour, 
stopping  at  the  Tramontane  Hotels,  which 
are  gloriously  situated  and  well  conducted 
by  an  English  proprietor.  The  wood-work 
of  Sorrento  being  so  justly  celebrated,  both 
lor  Us  beauty  and  cheapness,  you  can  make 
your  purchases  of  Michel  Grandville,  th^ 
principal  manufacturer,  who  took  the  prize 
medal  at  the  London  Exhibition  in  1862 ; 
his  place  is  in  the  Strada  del  Tasso.  Visit 
the  house  of  Tasso  on  the  sea-shore,  the 
caves  of  Ulysses,  and  other  curiosities; 
then  take  a  row-boat  for  Caprr-^prioe  four 
piastres  per  day.  If  you  have  time,  make 
preparations  to  spend  two  days  at  the  isl- 
and, as  a  calm  day  is  necessary  for  visiting 
the  Grotto  of  Nymphs,  consisting  of  the 
Green  and  Blue  grottoes,  the  visitor  to 
which  has  to  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
while  it  is  being  pushed  through  an  arch 
some  three  feet  high ;  should  there  be  any 
swell,  it  can  not  be  entered.  The  Blue 
Grotto  is  100  feet  wide  by  150  long.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  its  surpass- 
ing beauty.  The  time  to  visit  it  is  high 
noon,  and  the  traveler  should  remain  a  full 
half  hour  to  accustom  his  eye  to  its  gor- 
geous blue.  The  Green  Grotto  is  much 
inferior  to  the  Blue,  but  is  still  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  island  of  Capri,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  the 
prineipal  place  of  resort  of  that  wicked 
prince.  He  here  built  twelve  palaces  in 
honor  of  his  twelve  particular  divinities, 
and  enriched  it  with  fountains,  baths,  and 
aqueducts.  These  were  destroyed  after  his 
death  by  order  of  the  Senate.  Returning 
to  CSaatollaraarB,  yon  may  take  the  train  to 


SalemOy  stopping  at  Hotel  Victorta,  which  is 
the  best,  and  in  the  morning  take  carriage 
for  Pcutumj  or  you  may  return  direct  to 
Naples. 

Pcestum  is  generally  considered,  next  to 
Pompeii,  the  most  interesting  excursion  in 
Southern  Italy.  Excursioniste  usually  de- 
vote two  days  to  it,  though  it  may  be 
"  done"  in  one,  viz.,  start  by  the  first  train 
to  Cava,  hire  a  carriage  there  for  Psstum, 
and  back  the  same  night  to  Cava  in  time 
for  the  last  train  to  Naples.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  time,  remain  the  first  night  at 
Salemo;  visit  its  splendid  Cathedral ;  also 
the  ruins  of  ite  citedel,  the  scene  where 
Boccaccio,  weds  the  page  and  daughter  of 
Tancred,  and  where  he  kills  them;  the 
birthplace  of  John  de  Procida,  ete.  From 
Salerno  take  carriage  to  Piestum,  back 
again  the  same  day,  and  return  to  Naples 
on  the  third. 

The  grandeur,  gloom,  and  majesty  of 
the  temples  of  Paestum,  standing  alone  as 
they  do  amid  their  mountain  wildeniess, 
similar  to  Baalbec,  without  a  vestige  near 
of  any  power  that  could  have  raised  them, 
surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  earth. 
The  principal  ruins  are  the  Basilica,  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  the  Amphitheatre,  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  Forum. 

An  English  gentleman  and  his  wife,  by 
the  name  of  Hunt,  were  murdered  on  their 
way  to  Piestum  in  1824  by  eighteen  ban- 
dito,  seventeen  of  whom  were  executed  for 
the  crime.  Mrs.  Hunt  foolishly  displayed 
her  valuable  jewelry  at  the  inn  whore  she 
passed  the  night.  The  eighteenth  murder- 
er confessed  the  details  on  his  death-bed. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  cairiages — 
some  persons  make  bargains  for  one  half 
what  others  do ;  so  do  some  couriers.  If 
your  courier  is  honest,  trust  him ;  if  not, 
and  the  chances  are  in  fsivor  of  the  latter, 
take  a  good  valet  de  place  from  Naples. 

The  excursions  to  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, and  Vesuvius  can  all  be  ^^done"  on  the 
same  day,  but  it  requires  a  veiy  early  start. 
Take  a  carriage  and  drive  direct  to  Pom- 
peii ;  spend  the  morning  there ;  lunch  at 
the  inn  near  Diomede's  house ;  return  to 
Herculaneum ;  from  there  take  horses  for 
Vesuvius;  make  the  ascent  during  the 
night,  as  the  scene  is  much  grander  if  in 
a  stoto  of  eruption.  In  1860  the  author 
was  obliged  to  walk  half  a  mile  over  the 
hot  lava,  the  road  all  the  way  to  the  her- 
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mitage  being  filled  up  with  mnning  lava. 
Unless  in  fine  health,  two  days  had  better 
bo  taken  fbr  these  excursions,  as  a  whole 
day  can  well  be  employed  at  PompoiL 

VESUVIUS, 

This,  the  most  active  volcano  in  the 
world,  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Campania,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  mountains  of  Apennine 
limestone ;  it  is  open  to  tlia  plain  of  Na- 
ples on  the  west,  and  on  the  south  its  base 
is  reached  by  the  sea.  Including  Somma 
on  its  inland  side,  it  coiftists  of  a  circular 
mass  which  rises  to  the  height  of  alx>ut 
8800  fiset  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the 
height  of  the  eruptive  cone  of  Vesuvius  has 
been  reduced  down  to  8400  feet  within  the 
past  few  years.    A  celebrated  author  says : 

**To  gain  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
aspect  of  the  hill,  shape  out  for  yourself^ 
by  a  mental  efibit,  the  following  objects : 
^*<(,  a  sloping  plain  three  miles  long  and 
throe  miles  broad,  stretching  up  with  a 
pretty  rapid  ascent  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2000  feet,  very  rugged  in  the  sur&ce, 
and  covered  every  where  with  black  burnt 
stones  like  the  scoris  of  an  iron  fomaoe ; 
Beeond,  at  the  head  of  this  plain,  and  tower- 
ing over  it,  a  cone  of  the  same  black  burnt 
stones,  with  sides  remarkably  straight  and 
uniform,  shooting  up  in  the  blue  sky  to 
a  forther  elevation  of  1500  feet;  third, 
behind  this  cone  a  lofty  circular  precipice 
(the  firont  of  Monte  Somma),  1400  feet  high 
and  three  miles  long,  standing  like  a  vast 
wall,  and  of  the  same  burnt  appearance ; 
/burthj  at  the  lower  side  of  the  plain,  be- 
tween the  burnt  ground  and  the  sea,  a 
belt  of  land  two  miles  broad,  laid  out  in 
vineyards,  but  intersected  every  one  or  two 
furlongs  by  terraces  of  the  same  black 
calcined  matter,  projecting  like  oflhhoots 
from  the  oentral  mass,  and  now  and  then 
unveiling  old  currents  of  lava  fh)m  beneath 
them.  Very  little  lava  is  visible;  but  the 
course  of  the  different  currents  is  traced  by 
the  long  terraces  of  scoriss  which  cover  and 
flank  them.*' 

Vesuvius  is  the  representative  of  a  more 
ancient  and  much  larger  volcano,  of  which 
Monte  Somma  is  a  remnant.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  cone  of  the  original  Vesuvius 
was  blown  up  during  the  first  recorded 
explosion.  The  A  trio  dei  CaKd&,  or  "  Ves- 
tibule of  Horses,"  so  called  fh>m  the  fiurt 
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of  visitors  here  being  obliged  to  leave  their 
horses  and  make  the  ascent  on  foot,  forms 
a  circular  ring  at  the  base,  dividing  Ve- 
suvius from  Somma.  It  is  said  mora 
minerals  have  been  found  in  the  vicim^ 
of  Vesuvius  than  in  any  other  spot  at  the 
same  dimensions  on  tiie  surfiue  of  the 
globe :  something  like  82  difierent  species 
are  known  to  have  been  discovered.  Som 
ma  is  composed  of  strata  of  fragmentax/^ 
and  stony  matter  intermixed,  but  the  stony 
matter  of  Vesuvius  consists  of  lava  form- 
ing long  narrow  bands  on  the  snriSMe  of 
the  hill.  There  are  may  plaota  found  in 
this  region  which  are  unknown  elsewhere, 
embracing  the  EvfAor^icuseoSj  and  otheza. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  mountain  pre- 
sents a  bare  and  rugged  appearance,  but 
around  the  base  it  is  rather  a  fertile  and  pic- 
turesque region,  studded  with  plantations, 
villages,  and  white  country  houses.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  about  5000  per- 
sons to  a  square  league.  The  ground  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  yields  three 
crops  a  year.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Ve- 
suvius diat  the  LaayvM  ChritH  is  grown. 
This  luscious  wine  is  scaroely  known  in 
reality,  there  being  but  a  small  production 
of  it,  and  that  reserved  for  the  royal  cel- 
lars. The  Vino  Grtoo  is  also  justly  cele- 
brated, as  well  as  the  Muscadine  wines. 

The  following  account  of  Vesuvius  gives 
an  interesting  and  correct  idea  of  its  forma- 
tion and  appearance,  the  result  of  an  ascent 
made  in  1818  by  M.Simond.  **We  left 
Portici,  a8cen<&ig  gradually  among  culti- 
vated fields  and  vineyards,  occaskmalhr 
traversed  by  streams  of  old  lava,  black, 
rough,  and  sterile ;  and  in  1\  houra  readied 
the  Hermitage,  a  convent  where  a  few 
monks  keep  a  sort  of  an  inn  for  the  Tisit- 
ors  of  Vesuvius.  Farther  up  we  tnvenad 
large  fields  of  lava,  extremity  rou^ ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  cone  prepared  for  tho 
ascent  over  a  heap  of  crumbling  ashes 
and  cindem,  extremely  steep,  of  course,  aa 
it  formed  an  angle  of  45®.  In  about  one 
hour,  stoppages  included,  we  found  our- 
selves on  extremely  hot  ground,  intolerable 
to  the  hand,  and  fatal  to  tlie  soles  of  our 
shoes;  it  teemed  with  hot  vapors,  and 
was  covered  with  beautlftil  effloreeoences 
of  sulphur.  Smoke  issued  fh>m  numerous 
crevices,  at  the  entrance  of  which  a  piece 
of  paper  or  a  stick  took  fire  in  a  few 
seconds ;  and  what  seems  strange,  a  stone 
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thrown  into  one  of  these  openings  increased 
the  smoke  at  all  the  others.  Stooping 
low,  we  conld  hear  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
liqnid  hoiling.  The  hard  but  thin  cmst 
upon  which  we  stood  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  in  some  places ;  a  woeful  in- 
dication of  its  hollow  state.  After  a  few 
steps  more  we  came  to  the  edge  of  a  pro- 
digions  hole  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
eoae,  befaig  the  crater  formed  by  the  last 
eraption  four  months  jireTiouidy.  This 
hole  wm  not  the  tremendous  thing  we  ex- 
pected— a  fathomless  abyss,  fierj  and  black, 
with  Uva  boiling  at  the  bottom— but  a 
slope  of  gpray  ashes  and  cinders,  much  like 
that  by  which  we  had  ascended,  or  scarcely 
more  precipitous,  and  ending  at  the  depth 
of  400  or  500  feet,  in  a  level  place,  with 
gny  ashes  like  the  rest."  There  have  been 
46  known  eruptions  since  the  destruction 
of  Herculaneum  and  PompeiL  Of  those 
wUch  occurred  previous  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury we  have  but  little  account.  Between 
the  years  1188  and  1631  but  two  occurred. 
During  this  interval,  however,  iBtna  was 
in  an  active  state,  and  the  formation  of 
Monte  Nuovo  took  place  during  the  erup- 
tion which  occurred  in  1681 ;  seven  streams 
oflava  were  issued  from  the  centre.  When 
in  action,  Vesuvius  presents  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  In  the  eruption  of  1777  jets  of 
liquid  lava  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of 
10,000  feet,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
«ilumn  of  fire,  and  in  1798  millions  of  red- 
hot  stones  were  shot  into  the  air,  and  then 
ftU,  covering  nearly  half  the  cone  with  fire. 
Down  to  the  reign  of  Titus  Vespasian  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  volcanic  activity, 
but  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  791) 
it  burst  forth  with  destructive  fury,  over- 
whelming the  fiourishing  cities  of  Hercu- 
laneum and  Pompeii,  all  trace  of  which 
was  lost  for  upward  of  1600  years,  and 
were  only  accidentally  discovered  during 
the  last  century.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life,  and  the  event  has 
been  described  by  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
was  witness  to  the  scene.  An  eruption 
has  taken  place  this  year  (1862),  causing 
an  immense  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Hercukmaan.'— In  79  A.D.  this  city  was 
destroyed  by  torrents  of  volcanic  mud, 
upon  which,  in  subsequent  eruptions,  ashes 
and  streams  of  lava  fell  to  a  depth  varying 
ftom  70  to  110  feet:  no  great  loas  of  life  re- 
sohod  ftwa  the  destruction  of  this  dty.   It 


is  said  by  an  eminent  historian  to  have 
been  built  on  elevated  ground  between  two 
rivers,  thereby  rendering  the  atmosphere 
perfectly  healthy.  Some  quite  distinguish- 
ed Romans  resided  in  the  dty  and  suburbs. 
Servilia,  mother  of  Brutus,  had  a  vUla, 
which  was  given  to  her  by  Julius  Caasar ; 
Agrippina,  niece  of  Tiberius,  was  confined 
by  that  tyrant  in  another  villa,  which  was 
afterward  destroyed  by  her  son  Caligula. 
The  only  object  here  which  would  be  view- 
ed with  much  interest  by  the  traveler  is 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  accommodated  10,000 
persons.  Some  idea  may  here  be  obtain- 
ed of  the  architecture  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  a  Roman  theatre.  Numisius,  son 
of  Pnblius,  was  the  architect,  and  the  build- 
ing was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Lucius 
Annius  Mammianus  Rufus,  judge  and  cen- 
sor. 

POMPEH. 

The  early  history  of  Pompeii  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  but  the  supposition  is  that  it 
was  settled  by  Osci  and  Pelasgi  prior  to 
the  establishment  on  this  coast  of  the 
Greek  colonies  fhim  Eubcea.  It  feU  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  about  the  year 
440  B.C.,  and  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
eighty  years  afterward ;  during  the  Social 
War  it  revolted  with  the  other  Campanian 
towns,  and  but  little  more  was  known  re- 
specting it  until  it  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake A.D.  68,  which  occasioned  great  de- 
struction ;  it  was  afterward  overwhelmed 
in  79  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  buried  under  the  ashes  and 
other  volcanic  matter  for  about  1669  years. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect and  engineer,  Domenico  Fontana,  who 
was  Employed  in  constructing  an  aqueduct 
to  convey  water  to  Torre,  fell  in  with  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  no  particular  attention 
was  pnd  to  the  discovery  untfl  1748,  when 
the  peasants  were  employed  in  cutting  a 
ditch,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
be  an  object  of  great  interest,  and  since 
1755  the  progress  of  excavation  has  been 
pretty  constantly  prosecuted. 

Pompeii  has  the  reputation  of  being 
"the  most  wonderful  of  the  antiquities  of 
Italy,  and  one  which  it  is  said  never  dis- 
appoints the  traveler  who  is  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
impression  which  it  gives  of  the  actud 
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presence  of  a  Roman  town,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstantial reality  of  its  existence  2000 
years  ago,  is  so  vivid  and  intense,  that  it 
requires  but  a  small  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  place  yourself  among  the  multitudes 
which  once  thronged  its  streets  and  thea- 
tres, and  occupied  its  now  voiceless  cham- 
bers. The  expression  so  often  nsed,  that 
you  expect  to  see  the  inhabitants  walk  out 
of  their  houses  to  salute  you,  is  scarcely 
a  figure  of  speech.  Many  thUigs,  in  fact, 
concur  to  foster  the  illusion.  You  see  a 
street  before  yon  carefully  paved  and  well- 
worn,  and  bordered  with  troUoin  in  good 
preservation,  as  if  it  had  been  in  use  on 
the  previous  day.  The  houses  generally 
extend  in  unbroken  lines,  and  even  the  di- 
lapidation is,  in  some  measure,  concealed 
by  the  small  modem  roofs  placed  over  the 
w&lls  to  protect  them  from  farther  waste 
by  the  weather.  The  doors  and  windows, 
indeed,  are  all  open,  but  so  they  generally 
are  in  the  modem  houses  of  Italy ;  and  the 
sombre,  brown  tints  of  the  walls  is  not  very 
different  from  what  is  seen  in  the  decayed 
towns  of  the  same  country  at  the  present 
day.  You  turn  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  wander  from  street  to  street,  and 
still  yon  have  the  perfect  image  of  a  town 
before  you,  except  that  no  inhabitants  ap- 
pear, and  these  you  may  suppose  have  left 
a  few  days  before.  Wo  have  detached 
public  buildings  elsewhere,  but  here  wo 
have  a  Roman  forum,  with  all  its  accom- 
paniments of  temples,  porticoes,  curias,  etc. ; 
not  indeed  perfect,  but  only  so  injured  that 
what  is  missing  can  be  replaced,  and  what 
is  mutilated  restored.  We  have  also  many 
shops,  with  their  utensils  of  trade  in  them, 
and  about  a  hundred  private  houses  of  all 
descriptions,  Arom  the  poor  cottage  to  the 
patrician  mansion,  enabling  us  for  the  first 
time  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  a  Roman  house,  and 
giving  us,  as  it  were,  a  glimpse  of  the  do- 
mestic life  and  manners  of  the  people. 
The  public  baths  here,  which  were  almost 
entire,  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  struc- 
ture of  those  buildings.  Lastly,  the  UnU 
emembU  of  the  walls,  gates,  streets,  (brum, 
houses,  temples,  fountains,  theatres,  asso- 
ciated as  they  are  with  each  other,  give  us 
a  conception  of  a  Roman  town  incompara- 
bly more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  any 
number  of  such  objects  scattered  over  dia- 
tant  localities  could  have  furnished." 
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The  walls  of  the  city  are  nearly  20  feet 
thick,  and  about  as  high,  &ced  with  blocks 
of  lava  inside  and  out.  There  are  six  gates, 
and  many  towers  rising  above  the  ram- 
parts, and  pierced  with  arches.  The  best 
means  of  approach  to  Pompeii  is  afforded 
by  the  Appian  Way  to  the  **  Gate  of  Her^ 
culaneum."  Along  either  side  of  the  road 
approaching  this  gate  are  a  number  of  an- 
cient tombs,  many  of  which  are  ia  as  per- 
fect a  state  as  though  they  had  been  erect- 
ed, at  a  more  recent  period;  they  recall 
the  ancient  glories  of  the  Appian,  and  is 
called  the  Strtei  of  the  Tomba,  throng 
which  we  will  pass,  and  note  the  most  Im- 
portant objects.  Many  of  the  honaes  have 
derived  their  names  from  the  paintings 
which  they  contained,  and  in  many  cases 
from  the  royal  personages  in  whose  honor 
the  excavations  have  been  made. 

Villa  of  JHomedet, — ^A  very  interesting 
specimen  of  a  suburban  villa,  and  ona 
of  the  most  extensive  private  residences 
which  have  been  discovered.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  to  it  is  the  tomb  of 
M.  Arrius  Diomedes,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  villa  received  its  name.  Near 
the  garden  gate  of  this  vUla  was  found  the 
skeletons  of  the  owner  and  his  attendant, 
one  holding  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the 
villa,  the  other  carrying  a  purse  which 
contained  one  hundred  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  Nero,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus. 

Tomb  of  the  Arriaa  Family,  situated  op- 
posite to  the  villa. 

Tomb  of  (he  Marble  Door^  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  roads,  originally  entered  by  a 
door  of  marble  of  a  single  slab,  four  feet 
high,  which  worked  upon  bronze  pivots. 

Tomb  qf  NaevoUia  Tyche  and  Munaluu 
Fauttus,  an  interesting  (amily  tomb  stand- 
ing upon  two  steps,  and  having  a  bas-relief 
and  inscription  upon  its  front;  also  a  bust 
of  Naevoleia. 

Cenotaph  of  CaltfefUius  Quietue,  an  ele- 
gant altar-tomb  composed  of  white  marble 
upon  a  lofty  pedestal  in  a  court  21  feet 
square. 

Round  Tomb,  ornamented  with,  female 
figures,  vases,  etc. 

Tomb  ofAriciut  Scaurm, — ^A  handsome 
monument  supported  on  a  square  base- 
ment, with  a  side  doorway  decorated  with 
fluted  pilasters,  and  leading  to  the  court  at 
the  back  of  the  sepulchral  chamber.  The 
basement  is  ornamented  with  repiesenta- 
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tkms  of  huntiiig  scenes  and  gladiatorial 
combats. 

ViUa  of  Cicero. — ^Tho  sopposition  is  that 
tills  Tilla  did  belong  to  Cicero,  although 
there  b  no  absolute  proof  that  such  was 
the  case.  Some  of  the  finest  paintings  and 
mosaics  contained  in  the  Museo  Borbonica 
were  foond  among  its  ruins.  We  also 
find  in  this  vicinity  some  important  tombs. 

Tomb  of  Pordut  f  also  Tomb  ofMcunmia 
thePriiUteu. 

BeratUmeum  Gate, — ^This  gate,  which 
was  the  most  important  entrance  to  the 
city,  had  a  centnl  archway  twenty  feet  in 
heii^t  and  fifteen  in  width.  It  was  of 
purely  Roman  architectttre,  boilt  altern- 
ately of  brick  and  lava.  On  the  outside 
of  this  gate  a  marble  smMiial  was  discov- 
ered, and  on  the  left  of  the  gate  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  ancient  masonry,  one  of  the 
best-preserved  portions  of  the  walls  of 
Pompeii. 

Streei  of  fferculaneum  ascends  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Forum  by  carves. 

Soum  of  the  Veitalt,  occnpying  the  space 
between  two  streets.  The  walls  of  many 
of  the  bedrooms  were  richly  painted,  and 
one  of  them  contained  the  skeleton  of  a 
dog. 

Imt  o/Ahimu,  caUed  "  JnUus  Polybius," 
in  consequence  of  his  name  having  been 
fomid  written  on  the  walls. 

ThermopoUum,  opposite  to  the  inn,  used 
■s  a  drinldng-hoase. 

Hoy$e  ofSaUmt  derived  its  name  from 
the  inscription  C.  Sallnst,  M.  F.,  which 
was  painted  on  the  outer  wall.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  mansions  in  the  city, 
occupying  a  surfkce  of  40  square  yards. 

Honue  ofPantc^  occupjing  an  area  of 
over  800  fbet  by  121,  and  extending  into 
four  streets,  is  a  large  and  interesting  man- 
tioa.  The  garden  was  half  as  large  as  the 
mansion,  with  the  remains  of  a  fountain  in 
the  centre,  and  a  reservoir  in  one  comer. 
In  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  dwelling 
ty%  female  skeletons  were  found. 

Htnue  of  ApoUo,  with  richly -painted 
walls,  fountain,  and  a  garden  decorated 
beautifully  with  Bacchanalian  garlands. 
One  of  the  rooms  contains  paintings  of 
Apollo,  Venus,  and  Juno. 

ffouMe  ofAdonia  derives  its  name  from 
a  targe  painting  illustrating  Adonis  wound- 
«1  by  the  wild  boar,  and  consoled  by  Ve- 
nus. 


Hotue  ofthb  Tragic  Poetj  also  called  the 
Hoiue  of  Homer — small,  but  one  of  the  most 
elegant  private  residences  in  Pompeii. 

Hou$e  ofCcutor  and  PoOux^  of  great  mag- 
nificence, lai^,  and  decorated  in  elegant 
style. 

UouM  of  the  Faun^  deriving  its  name 
from  the  bronze  statuette  of  the  Dancing 
Faun.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Home 
of  the  Great  MoicdCy  £rom  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  battle  of  lasus  or  Granicus.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
elegant  of  the  Pompeian  houses. 

Temple  of  Fortune^  erected  by  and  at  the 
private  expense  of  Marcus  TuUius,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  member  of  Cicero's  family. 
It  is  small,  and  of  Corinthian  architecture. 

Public  Bathe,  an  establishment  of  consid- 
erable extent,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
GnsBUB  Alifios  Nigidius  Maior. 
.  The  Forum,  by  far  the  most  spacious  and 
imposing  spot  in  Pompeii,  occupying  an 
elevated  position  about  400  yards  fh>m  the 
Herculaneum  Gate. 

Temple  if  Jupiter,  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated basement  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Fcffum.  The  location  is  the  finest  in  the 
dty,  commanding,  firom  its  elevated  posi- 
tion, a  magnificent  view  of  Vesuvius  and 
the  Apennines. 

Temple  of  Verms. — ^The  most  superb  of 
all  the  temples  in  Pompeii;  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Forum,  and  occupying 
an  area  of  150  feet  by  75.  • 

The  BatiBca,  situated  at  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  Forum,  221  feet  long  and  80 
broad.  Among  the  inscriptions  under  the 
portico  were  some  verses  fh>m  Ovid's  Art 
of  Love. 

Temple  ofAugustue,  called  also  the  Pan- 
theon, the  inner  walls  of  which  were  rich- 
ly decorated;  and  among  the  beautiful 
paintings  found  here  may  be  mentioned 
Ulysses  in  disguise  meeting  Penelope  on 
his  return  to  Ithaca. 

Houae  of  Adams,  also  named  Diana,  and 
lastly  Queen  Confine. — ^The  derivation  of 
the  names  are  as  follows:  Ist,  from  the 
painting  of  Venus  and  Adonis ;  2d,  from  a 
marble  statue  of  the  goddess  found  in  one 
of  the  rooms ;  and  the  third  in  memory  of 
the  wifb  of  Murat. 

House  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II. — A 
small  mansion,  which  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  his  imperial  majesty  of  Austria. 

House  of  M.  Lucretius, — The  most  im- 
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portant  houso  dcAcribod,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  Faun. 

Greek  Tempie^  also  called  the  Temple  of 
Neptune^  cit  of  Nerenleiy  sitoated  on  one  of 
the  highest  points  of  ground,  and  ia  the 
mort  ancient  boilding  yet  discovered. 

The  Great  or  Tragic  Theatre^  snppoeed  to 
have  been  capable  of  containing  6000  per- 
sons, was  erected  in  an  elevated  position, 
and  escaped  in  a  great  measaxe  the  devas- 
tation  which  swept  oyer  other  houses  situ- 
ated on  the  plain. 

Barracke  o/tke  TVoqps,  a  yerj  large  in- 
dosDie,  184  fcet  long  by  147  wide.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Fanan  Nimdianarium. 
These  barraclcs,  when  first  excarated,  ex- 
hibited reminiscences  of  military  life  in  ev- 
ery portion  of  tiiem.  A  large  number  of 
skeletons  were  found  here. 

The  Ampkkkeaire.'^ThiM  building  is 
more  ancient  tlian  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
which  was  not  completed  until  a  year  aft- 
er the  destruction  of  PompeiL  It  has  been 
estimated  to  accommodate  10,000  persons. 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest 
in  the  city,  of  which  we  have  not  space  to 
mention,  that  will  repay  the  traveler  to 
visit  and  become  familiar  with.  Too  much 
can  not  be  learned  or  sud  of  these  ruins  of 
antiquity,  with  the  history  of  which  every 
student  must  bo  familiar.  The  melan- 
choly destruction  of  such  a  city,  the  deso- 
lation which  spread  from  dwelling  to  dwell- 
ing, the  flight  ci  mother,  fiither,  sister,  and 
brother  from  the  scene  of  terror  and  con- 
fusion, must  awaken  feelings  of  awe  and 
s^inpathy  in  every  human  heart.  Moth- 
ers with  infiints  in  their  arms,  seeking  safe- 
ty and  protection,  gathering  their  little 
ones  around  them,  ti^'ing  to  escape  unin- 
jured, and  yet  how  many  were  plunged 
into  a  fearfhl  eternity ! 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  hire  a  carriage 
to  Pompeii  may  take  the  railroad  to  Cava, 
the  station  of  which  is  close  to  the  city : 
the  fere  b  but  a  trifle ;  but,  for  a  party  of 
four  or  six  persons,  a  carriage  would  be 
mora  pleasant,  and  ftiU  as  economical — say 
about  ^  for  the  excursion. 

You  are  obliged  to  take  a  government 
guide  through  th»  ruins— -fere  $1.  Pro- 
vide yourself  with  small  change  for  b^- 
gare  if  you  expect  to  return  alive.  There 
is  but  one  place  in  the  world  where  beg- 
gars are  more  numerous  and  more  impor- 
tunate than  in  front  of  Inn  Diomede  when 
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you  are  leaving  Pompeii.     That  place  is 
old  Cairo,  to  which  we  will  soon  set  out. 

SXCUBSIONS  FROM  NAPLES. 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  varied  ex- 
cursions to  "do"  in  a  single  day  is  that 
truly  historic  and  classic  region  situated 
between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  Gaeta, 
every  spot  of  which  is  fsmiliar  to  the  read- 
er of  Roman  history.  Commencing  with 
the  Qrotto  of  Pausilipo,  Lake  Agnano, 
Possuoli,  BaisB,  Cumaa,  Misenum,  and  Sol- 
feterra,  tfaediversity  of  this  excarsMMi  may 
be  imagined  by  a  catalogue  made  by  Jar- 
vis  of  what  he  **  did"  in  one  day.  It  can 
be  done,  though  three  days  would  be  bet- 
ter. "  Two  craters,  five  lakes,  four  min- 
ed cities,  five  grottoes,  and  vapor  baths 
more  or  less  poisonous,  an  amphitheatre, 
one  ruined  prison,  two  ruined  reaervoin, 
one  ruined  gate,  two  ruined  aqueducts  and 
bridges,  seven  ruined  villas,  thxee  fish- 
ponds, and  six  temples,  indnding  thirty 
miles  carriage  ride,  three  miles  donkey- 
back,  distance  man-back  uncertadn,  some 
five  or  six  miles  walking,  climbing,  stum- 
bling, and  sniiterranean  exploring,  besides 
a  small  piece  of  l)oa1ing,  and  the  paying  of 
upward  of  80  distinct  fees  and  gratoities !" 

A  carriage  will  cost  say  $5  for  a  party. 
Start  early  in  the  morning,  taking  firom  the 
hotel  the  most  honest  valet  de  place  you 
can  find,  and  give  him  a  carte  Mandke  to 
pay  all  fees,  donkey-hire,  etc.,  to  keep  you 
rid  of  an  beggars,  sellers  of  antiques — 
manufactured  at  Poszuoli — and,  in  feet,  to 
act  as  body-guard,  and  keep  you  from  be- 
ing swindled  and  imposed  upon. 

It  would  require  a  volume  as  lai^  as 
this  to  descrilie  what  may  be  seen  on  this 
excursion ;  we  shall  consequently  give  but 
a  short  synopsis. 

The  Grotto  ofPaHnKpo  (at  the  entmnce 
of  which  is  Virgil's  tomb)  is  only  a  tunnel 
cut  through  the  hill  half  a  mile  in  length, 
about  75  feet  iiigh,  through  which  we  pass 
on  our  way  to  Posanoli,  the  principal  sights 
of  which  are  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Sera- 
pis,  disooveied  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
Toledo  Palace,  where  it  had  been  buried 
by  an  earthquake.  Most  of  its  beautiful 
columns,  graceful  statuary,  and  elegant- 
colored  marbles  were  removed  by  the  Eling 
of  Naples  to  decorate  his  paUco  and  tiiea- 
treat  Caserta. 
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Here  alto  may  be  seen  the  immenM 
Hole  constrncted  bj  the  Emperor  Golign- 
la,  the  amphitheatre  in  which  the  Emperor 
Kero  fought,  and  under  which  St.  Janna^ 
rins  was  imprisoned,  480  by  880  feet;  the 
Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  the  Temple  of 
Kepbme,  and  the  Villa  of  Gieero,  or  what 
remains  of  it.  This  last  contained  for  a 
long  time  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, who  died  at  Baisa,  prerions  to  their 
removal  to  his  splendid  mansolenm  at 
Some.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
nnmerooB  baths,  temples,  and  tombs.  On 
our  way  we  pass  the  monastery  of  the  Gap- 
pucini,  where  St  Jannarins  soiTered  mar- 
tyrdom. The  stone  on  which  he  was  be- 
headed is  here  shown. 

Altar  passing  the  half-oztinct  volcano 
of  SoUSiterra  and  Monte  Nuovo,  we  arrive 
St  £afe  AvemuM,  which  is  connected  with 
Lake  Laciine  l^  a  canal  cut  by  the  £m- 
psror  Agrippa.  Here  we  have  the  StbjfTt 
Caet,  immortalized  by  Virgil.  If  you  are 
anxious  to  be  choked  with  foul  air,  covered 
with  soot  and  smoke,  you  may  traverse  the 
entRmce  mounted  on  a  man*s  back,  who 
follows  another  canying  a  toreh,  and  get 
landed  up  to  the  knees  in  water  in  a  small- 
sixed  stone  chamber  black  as  midnight — 
tkaft  ihe  Grotto  f  A  short  distance  far- 
ther there  is  another  grotto,  the  duplicate 
of  this.  VirgQ  deserves  much  credit  in 
his  selection  of  such  an  avenue  to  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Here  ^neas,  conducted  by 
the  Sibyl,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  infernal 
gods.  Lake  Lncrine  is  celebrated  for  its 
oy8ter4)eds,  from  which  the  Romans  de- 
rived  their  supply  of  bivalves. 

After  passing  the  hot  Baiht  of  Nero,  sit- 
oated  under  where  his  villa  is  supposed  to 
have  stood,  and  where  you  can  have  eggs 
boQed  in  two  minutes  by  a  guide  who  wUl 
diaige  yon  tif  muck  cu  he  oanffd/or  them, 
yon  arrive  at  the  Bajf  o/Bcnm,  so  Justly 
celefarated  by  Horace.  Thetownof  Baisa, 
if  we  credit  Cicero,  was  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  and  licentious  cities  in  Italy. 
During  both  the  Roman  and  Middle  A^s 
it  was  notorious  for  its  profligacy.  Mar- 
tial says  the  Roman  matrons  arrived  here 
with  the  reputation  of  Penelope  and  left  it 
with  that  of  Helen.  And  even  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century  the  ladies  of  Naples, 
in  leaving  it,  left  their  virtue  behind  them. 
It  13  said  it  was  the  ruin  of  both  old  and 


young.  Here  you  will  find  a  ffrand  hotel^ 
but  maccaroni  and  vinegar  are  the  only  In- 
ducements to  patronize  it.  The  principal 
objects  of  curiosity  are  the  castle  of  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  with  the  numerous  baths, 
temples,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  said  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  starved  himself  to  death  here. 

We  now  pass  the  tomb  of  Agrippina, 
the  villa  of  Hortensius,  or  the  foundations 
of  it  in  the  water.  Here  Nero  plotted  the 
death  of  his  mother,  whom  he  killed  at  her 
villa  near  Lncrine. 

Jfueno,  the  principal  naval  port  of  the 
Romans ;  here  Cnsar  Augustus,  Mark  An- 
tony, and  Pompey  met  to  divide  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Am  FeUos,  the 
gateway  of  the  old  city  of  CumoB,  ftom  the 
top  of  which  a  splencUd  view  may  be  ob- 
tained, including  the  retreat  and  spot  on 
which  the  great  Sdpio  Africanus  breathed 
his  lasL  Cumai  has  recently  become  no- 
torious for  the  immense  number  of  tombs 
which  have  been  discovered,  containing 
not  only  skeletons,  but  armor,  pictures, 
vases,  and  jewelry.  The  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  three  distinct  races.  The 
uppermost  stratum  consists  of  the  narrow 
graves  of  the  Romans,  beneath  this  the 
tombs  of  the  early  Greek  settlen,  and 
deeper  still,  some  fifl^  foot  below  the  sur- 
foce,  the  original  sepidchres  of  an  unknown 
race. 

We  now  pass  the  ancient  lifarmnn,  im- 
mortalized as  tlie  residence  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus. To  this  place  he  retired  after  being 
ihlsely  accused  of  peculation  by  his  coun- 
trymen. 

The  LaJoB  Agmmo  is  about  three  miles 
in  drcumforence ;  its  watere  are  noted  for 
the  cure  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  Near 
the  Stufo  di  San  Geimano  is  the  Grotto 
del  Cane,  where  unfortunate  dogs  aie  near- 
ly lolled  for  the  benefit  of  visitors,  to  show 
them  the  eflbct  of  carbonic  acid  gaa.  These 
dogs,  it  is  said,  are  so  in  the  habit  of  dying 
that  they  don't  mind  it  at  all.  The  oper- 
ator holds  the  dog  by  the  legs,  with  Ids 
head  close  to  the  surface ;  in  one  minute 
he  is  in  convulsions.  A  lighted  torch  held 
dose  to  the  ground  is  immediately  extin- 
guished; and  a  pistol  can  not  be  fired  with- 
in its  influence.  It  is  continually  exhaling 
from  the  opening  volumes  of  steam  and 
gas. 
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/Vorn  Naples  to  Cairo  and  the  Nik,  via 
Palermo,  Messina,  Syracose,  Mt.  Etna, 
and  Alexandria. 

From  Naples  to  Palermo,  distance  200 
miles :  time,  18  hours.     Fare  $7  50. 

SICILY. 

Sicily  IB  the  largest,  flneat,  most  fhiit- 
ftxl,  and  roost  celebrated  island  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. Its  greatest  length  is  about 
180  miles,  by  upward  of  100  in  its  widest 
limits.  It  is  separated  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Italy  by  the  narrow  Strait  of 
Messina,  only  two  miles  across.  The  shape 
of  the  island  is  triangular,  and  it  gradually 
narrows  from  its  eastern  shores  toward  its 
westernmost  limit.  A  range  of  mountains 
extends  through  the  length  of  Sicily  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  northern  coast. 
All  the  lower  portion  of  these  mountains, 
which  average  6000  feet  in  height,  is  cov- 
ered with  dense  and  beautiful  vegetation. 
Higher  up,  the  woody  region  encircles 
the  mountains,  and  the  upper  part  is  na- 
ked, and  blackened  by  the  fires  of  numer- 
ous eruptions.  The  valleys  of  Sicily  are 
thickly  inhabited,  and  covered  with  ol- 
ives, vines,  com,  fruit-trees,  and  aromatic 
herbs.  Sicily  is  well  watered  by  numer- 
ous small  rivers,  and  its  harlx>rs  are  con- 
siderable and  good.  Near  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  rises  the  gigantic  cone  of 
.£tna,  called  by  the  SicUians  Mount  Gibello, 
Its  base  is  80  miles  in  circumference,  and 
it  rises  to  the  stupendous  height  of  10,872 
feet  alx>ve  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  base  is  highly  cultivated ;  higher  up, 
the  woody  district,  and  above  the  forest 
there  is  a  waste  of  black  lava.  The  crater 
is  about  two  miles  in  circumference;  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  numerous  small 
cones,  where  the  fire  contained  within  has 
burst  through  its  shattered  sides. 

The  population  of  Sicily  amounts  to 
nearly  2,500,000 ;  its  area  in  square  miles, 
10,500.  Its  vegistable  products  embrace 
numerous  tropical  as  well  as  European 
plants.  It  is  believed  to  have  l>een  the 
native  country  of  com,  and  Homer  says 
of  its  inhabitants, 
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^^  Untaught  to  pUnt,  to  turn  the  glebe,  and 
They  all  their  products  to  free  Nature  owe; 
The  8oQ  untiird,  a  ready  haryett  yidda, 
With  wheat  and  baziey  wwe  the  golden  fidda; 
Bpootaneoof  vines  from  weighty  ctasters  poax. 
And  Jove  deeeends  in  eadb  proUfle  drawer.** 

Sicily  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
many  flourishing  Greek  colonies ;  and  the 
presumption  is,  its  population  was  then 
double  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  It 
fell  successively  under  the  government  of 
the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Greek 
emperors,  Saracens,  Kormana,  and  French, 
till  at  length  it  became  a  dependency,  tnt 
of  the  crown* of  Spain,  and  more  recently 
that  of  Naples ;  it  is  now  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Victor  KnnnanueL 

The  principal  products  and  exports  of 
Sicily  are  olive-oil,  oranges,  lemons,  «U 
monda,  and  other  fruits,  maize,  rice,  beans, 
pulse,  manna,  flax,  hemp,  liquorice,  and 
sumach.  The  wine  trade  is  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent.  The  best  wines  n( 
the  island  grow  on  ^tna,  and  are  red,  b^ 
ing  almost  the  only  good  red  wine  of  the 
class  in  the  island,  though  others  are  pro- 
duced at  Taormtna  and  Faro,  but  tiiey 
have  a  taint  of  pitch.  Syracuse  produces 
over  its  smouldering  remains  a  red  mus- 
cadine equal  to  any  other  in  the  world,  if 
not  superior.  A  white  vm  de  Uquaur  is  also 
made  here,  but  only  of  the  second  class. 
Messina  furnishes  much  wine  for  exporto- 
tion.  The  Val  di  Blazaia  and  its  vine- 
yards give  wines  known  in  America  as 
well  as  iEtna  and  Bronte.  Marsala,  when 
obtained  without  the  admixture  of  execra* 
ble  Sicilian  brandy,  is  an  agreeable  winei, 
something  like  Msideira  of  the  second  class, 
and  of  great  body. 

Smyth,  in  his  description  of  Sicilian  dtaxw 
acter,  says :  "  They  are  of  middle  stature, 
well  made,  with  dark  eyes  and  eoarse  black 
hair ;  their  features  are  better  than  their 
complexions ;  and  they  attain  maturity  and 
begin  to  decline  earlier  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  more  northern  regions.  They  are 
cheerfhl,  inquisitive,  and  fandftil,  with  a 
redundance  of  unmeaning  compliments, 
showing  they  are  not  so  deficient  in  nat- 
ural talents  as  in  their  due  cultivation. 
Their  delivery  is  vehement,  rapid,  full  of 
action,  and  th«ur  gesticulation  violent ;  the 
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latter  is  so  significant  as  almost  to  possess 
the  power  of  speech,  and  anunates  them 
with  peculiar  vivacity,  bordering,  howev- 
er, ntber  on  conceit  than  wit,  on  farce 
than  hamor. 

"  The  upper  classes  are  incorrigibly  in- 
dolent, and  fond  to  excess  of  titles  and 
such  like  marks  of  distinction.  Here,  in 
&ct,  every  house  is  a  palace,  every  handi- 
craft is  a  profession,  every  respectable  per- 
son at  least  an  excellency,  and  every  er- 
nnd-boy  is  charged  with  an  embassy! 
This  love  of  ostentation  is  so  inveterate 
that  the  poorer  nobility  and  gentry  are 
pe&orioos  in  the  extreme  in  their  domes- 
tic arrangements,  and  almost  starve  them- 
aelres  to  be  able  to  appear  abroad  in  the 
evening  in  a  pover^-stricken  equipage." 

Accounts  in  Sicily  are  kept  m  frames. 


PALERMO. 

Palermo. — ^The  ancient  Panormus  con- 
tains a  population  of  175,000.  Principal 
hotels  are  If.  A,  la  Trittacria,  which  rises 
above  a  delightful  walk  by  the  sea,  and 
H,  de  France,  on  Piazza  Marina.  Prices 
are  low ;  ver>'  good  rooms  and  good  table 
d'hote  at  $1 50  per  day.  This  city,  which 
b  regularly  built,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west side  of  an  extensive  bay,  in  a  wide 
plain,  bounded  by  Alpine  mountains,  which, 
from,  its  luxuriance,  baa  been  termed  the 
'*  Golden  Shell."  Every  where  the  eye 
can  rest  one  sees  orchards  in  bloom,  fields 
of  cactuses  glistening  in  the  sun,  gardens 
of  orange-trees,  fields  watered  by  small 
canals  that  fertilize  the  soil  of  Palermo. 

In  front  of  the  city,  commanding  de- 
lightful views  of  sea,  shore,  and  mountain, 
is  the  McBTudf  a  raised  terrace  or  platform, 
extending  a  mile  along  the  bay ;  it  is  250 
feet  wide,  and  one  of  the  finest  public  prom- 
enades in  Palermo.  Immediately  below 
this  there  is  a  beautiful  drive,  formerly 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  Bourbon  kings. 
They  were  thrown  down  in  the  Beyolution 
of  1848.  At  the  east  end  of  this  walk  is 
the  VUU  Giulia,  or  the  Public  Garden,  laid 
oat  in  walks  interspersed  with  statues, 
fountains,  and  summer-houses.  There  is 
one  lone  fountain  where  the  water  falls 
over  green  niches,  in  which  firesh  nosegays 
ve  placed  every  day ;  the  efiect  of  these 


flowers,  seen  through  the  falling  crystal, 
is  truly  delightful.  Adjoining  this  garden 
is  the  Botamcal  Garden,  which  contains  a 
large  collection  of  very  valuable  plants; 
at  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful  building,  in 
which  botanical  lectures  are  delivered.  To 
enter  both  gardens  a  fee  is  demanded ;  in 
fact,  every  where  you  go  here  it  is  the 
same;  but  they  are  satisfied  with  very 
little. 

Two  large  streets,  the  Strada  Nuovo 
and  Strada  Toledo,  each  upward  of  a  mile 
in  length,  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  dividing  the  city  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  leading  to  the  four  principal 
gates.  These  four  different  parts  or  quar- 
ters of  the  city  are  known  by  their  re- 
spective names  of  Loggia,  Albergaria,  KaL 
to,  and  Capo, 

The  main  street  of  Palermo,  the  Toledo, 
is  perfectly  straight,  and  passes  through 
the  city  from  Porta  Felice  to  Porta  Nuova. 
It  preserves  in  its  aspect,  aa  well  as  its 
name,  evident  tokens  of  Spanish  presence. 
Indeed,  many  influences  are  visible:  the 
Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  who  made  Pa- 
lermo the  capital  of  their  Sicilian  domin- 
ions ;  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  Spaniards,  have  held  her 
successively.  Palermo  may  have  forgot- 
ten her  ancient  rulers,  but  she  has  kept 
vivid  traces  of  her  modem  masters.  The 
streets  are  well  paved  with  large  flat  blocks 
of  lava,  and  are  lined  throughout  their 
whole  length  with  handsome  buildings  in 
the  Doric,  Ionian,  and  Corinthian  orders, 
and  enriched  with  statues  and  fountains. 

Nearly  all  the  finest  mansions  have  mis- 
erable shops  at  the  base,  and  when  the  oc- 
cupant is  short  of  room  be  usurps  the  side- 
walk, making  the  foot-passenger  walk  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  among  the  car- 
riages. Nearly  all  these  houses  have  large 
picturesque  balconies,  where  the  ladies 
spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time.  They 
are  generally  on  the  upper  floor,  and  are 
mostly  hired  by  nuns,  who  have  under- 
ground passages  that  lead  from  their  clois- 
ters ;  they  come  here  to  breathe  the  fresh 
evening  air  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
balconies  are  so  closely  grated  that  it  la 
impossible  to  see  them. 

Palermo  has  a  great  number  of  convents 
and  churches.  There  is  said  to  be  about 
seventy-five  of  the  former.  The  churches, 
especially  those  that  line  the  Toledo,  are 
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almost  all  magniiloeiit — ^immense  amoimts 
have  been  lavished  in  splendid  marbles 
and  costly  alabasters,  liany  of  them  are 
absolutely  covered  with  mosaics;  the 
floors,  chapels,  and  columns,  of  inlaid  mar- 
ble ;  and  the  altars  and  tabernacles  of  pr&- 
cions  stones,  lapis  lasnli,  rerd- antique, 
malachite,  and  jasper.  They  are  nearly 
all  built  with  an  elevated  fa9ade,  a  long 
nave,  and  two  side  aisles,  bounded  by  lat- 
eral chills,  dedicated  to  various  saints, 
end  decorated  with  pillars,  paintings,  stat- 
ues, and  flowers. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  beautiibl  specimen  of 
the  Sicilian-Arab-Norman  style ;  it  is  sit- 
uated at  the  end  of  the  Toledo,  in  a  wide 
piazza.  It  was  erected  by  Archbishop 
Waller  near  the  close  of  the  12th  centniy. 
The  interior  has  been  desecrated  by  white- 
wash. It  contains  some  very  good  paint- 
ings ;  a  statue  of  St  Bosalie,  the  patron 
saint  of  Palermo ;  the  tombs  of  Boger,  the 
founder  of  the  Norman  Idngdom  of  Sicily, 
tliat  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  wife  Con- 
stance, etc.,  etc. 

Other  churches  well  worth  visiting  are 
Si,  Gnueppe  and  Martorana:  the  last  be- 
longs to  the  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns. 
The  navo  is  built  in  the  Arab  and  Norman 
style ;  the  walls  and  high  altar  are  mag- 
nificent with  mosaic,  lapis  lazuli,  verd-an- 
tique,  and  porphyry. 

The  Boifttl  FdUace,  the  residence  of  the 
viceroy,  stands  on  a  large  square  near  the 
Porta  Nuova ;  it  was  begun  by  the  Sara- 
cens, continued  and  finished  by  the  Nor- 
mans. One  of  the  chambers  of  this  palace 
cont^ns  the  portraits  of  the  Spanish,  Nea- 
politan, and  Sicilian  viceroys.  The  apart* 
ments  immediately  above  the  viceroy's  are 
kept  in  constant  readiness  for  the  king 
whenever  he  ciiooses  to  visit  Sicily.  Dur- 
ing the  Bevolution  of  1848  the  population 
threw  all  the  furniture  out  of  the  windows 
and  destroyed  it.  They  also  destroyed  one 
of  the  two  ancient  bronze  Bams  found  at 
Syracuse.  The  palace  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictures  and  a  good  armoxy.  On  its 
summit  is  the  observatory  from  which  Pioi- 
za  discovered  the  planet  Ceres.  There  is 
a  beautifol  view  of  the  dty  and  harbor 
from  this  point. 

Attached  to  this  palace  is  the  CcqipeBa 
PalcUma,  or  church  of  St.  Peter,  built  by 
Boprer  II.  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury—a splendid  monument  of  the  mag- 
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nificence  of  the  Norman  sovereigns.  This 
ctiapel  is  small  and  elegant ;  its  eight  arch- 
es are  supported  by  fine  marble  columns; 
its  walls  are  of  richly-colored  mosaic,  and 
the  pavement  of  variegated  marbles. 

Through  the  Porta  Nuova,  not  tax  from 
the  ktng^s  palace,  but  still  in  the  oonntjy, 
stands  the  Palace  qfZuOj  a  real  Saracen 
edifice  built  in  the  9th  or  10th  centniy.  It 
is  still  in  good  repair,  and  has  been  sev- 
eral times  used  lately  as  a  royal  residsnoe. 
The  view  from  this  point  is  most  grand: 
the  dty,  the  bay,  the  mountains  that  in- 
close the  plain  of  Palenno  on  every  side^ 
are  in  full  view,  adorned  with  groves — tha 
bamboos,  the  magnolias,  and  the  gerani- 
nms,  which  here  grow  to  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  tree ;  these,  with  the  palm-troca 
waving  in  tlie  air  with  mingled  miQesty 
and  grace,  and  flowers  of  every  kind  grow- 
ing freely,  unsheltered  by  glass  prisons, 
seem  to  render  the  scene  an  earthly  pan- 
dise. 

Near  the  Palace  of  Zisa  is  the  Capuchin 
convent  containing  the  celebrated  Cate^ 
com&f.  There  are  an  immense  number  of 
bodies  in  tliis  receptacle,  and  the  sight  is 
truly  disgusting.  The  males  are  all  stand- 
ing on  their  foet  on  shelves,  and  the  fe- 
males are  laid  down  in  boxes  with  glass 
lids,  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  they  wete 
during  life — ^many  of  them  in  their  bridal 
robes.  The  bodies  are  either  numbered, 
or  the  name  of  the  person  on  a  ticket  is  aU 
tached.  The  position  they  occupy  in  the 
Catacombs  costs  $6  for  the  males  and  $10 
for  the  females.  Some  of  the  bodies  have 
been  here  several  centuries.  Among  oth- 
ers is  that  of  the  King  of  Tunis :  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  waa 
saved  by  the  Capuchin  monks,  taken  to 
their  convent,  where  he  fell  rick.  While 
HI  he  embraced  the  Christian  religion ;  hft 
died,  and  his  body  is  here  preserved.  Alt- 
er  death  the  body  goes  tlm>u|^  a  piooesn 
of  embalming,  previous  to  which  it  is  kiegt 
under  running  water  for  six  months.  £v- 
eiy  monk  who  has  died  here  since  the 
foundation  of  the  convent,  is  stack  up 
dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  order. 
They  are  pointed  out  with  apparent  pride 
and  satisfiEiction  by  one  of  the  tntandky. 

Among  the  sights  well  worth  seeing  in 
Palermo  is  the  Palazza  Vercelle,  command- 
ing a  very  beautiful  view  of  the  liarbor. 
It  is  built,  as  Prince  Napoleon's  hoaae  in 
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Rue  HoDtagne,  Paris,  to  represent  a  Pom- 
peian  villa. 

Eyeiy  traveler,  nearly  the  flr^t  thing  he 
does  after  his  arrival  at  Palermo,  makes 
the  aseent  of  Monte  Peregrino  to  visit  the 
Skrine  of  St.  Moaalie.  Were  there  no 
shrine  to  see,  the  view  alone  would  well 
npay  him.  Here  only  can  70a  distingaish 
evexy  object  in  the  city,  and  gain  a  clear 
oatllne  of  its  walls  and  gates,  and  all  its 
lovely  snrroondings.  "Ascend  St.  Paul's, 
London,  what  do  you  see  ?  Roqft.  As- 
cend any  height  oat  of  the  dty  ?  hcue  and 
moke.  So  with  Paris:  asoend  Ndtre 
Dame  or  Mont  Maitre — the  view  is  fine, 
hnt  there  is  no  outline ;  a  wilderness  of 
vooft,  but  nothing  to  treasnn  op  in  the 
memory.  So  at  Borne:  the  view  fh>m  the 
Pmdan  HiU — rooft^  and  the  distance  a  des- 
ert plain.  At  Naples  and  Genoa  yon  ad- 
mire their  magnificent  bays  and  the  arena 
of  lovely  hills  which  surround  them ;  but 
landing  dispels  the  illusion.  Perhaps  Yen- 
ice  or  MUan  comes  nearer  to  Palermo,  seen 
from  a  height,  tlian  any  other  city.  In  the 
finmer,  although  looking  firom  the  Gam- 
pftaOe,  we  see  the  Alpine  summits  with 
their  snowy  peaks ;  tiie  islands  of  the  sea, 
dad  hn  the  deepest  verdure ;  her  radiant 
domes  gUstening  in  the  sun;  her  water- 
itreets  refleoiing  beauty  on  every  side  : 
>CiU  we  are  too  much  in  the  city  to  see  it 
properly.  BClan,  from  the  Dnomo,  is  a 
bvely  siglit ;  but  rooft  predominate.  But 
in  the  scene  firom  Monte  Poegrino  noth- 
ing disappoints  you.  There  is  nothing  one 
could  wish  that  would  add  to  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  scene.  Had  Mohammed  seen 
it,  instead  of  Damascus,  from  the  heights, 
wall  might  he  have  said,  **  I  can  not  enter. 
There  is  but  ons  Paradise  for  me,  and  that 
is  above." 

The  legend  of  the  patron  saint  of  Paler- 
mo is  firmly  believed  by  the  natives.  St 
Booalie  was  young  (14  years)^  of  illastrions 
birth,  and  affianced  to  Boger,  king  of  Sici- 
l^i  ^  same  who  had  expelled  the  Arabs 
from  Sicily  and  Malta.  Two  days  before 
the  celebration  of  these  nuptials  she  fled 
from  home  and  kindred,  from  the  world 
sod  its  ties,  to  the  londy  spot  on  the  top 
of  Monte  Peregrino.  Her  youthfril  body 
was  found  in  a  grotto,  some  centuries  later, 
onder  the  following  circumstances.  Dur- 
iag  a  frightful  plague,  which  had  been  rag- 
ing in  Palermo  for  some  weeks,  one  of  the 


citizens  dreamed  that  a  dove  descended 
from  heaven  and  beckoned  him  to  follow : 
he  did  so,  and  was  led  to  the  top  of  Monte 
Peregrino,  where  he  beheld  the  body  of  the 
lost  Bosalie.  The  dream  made  such  an 
impression  upon  him  that  he  visited  the 
grotto  in  the  morning,  and  there  discover- 
ed her  remains  in  the  most  perfect  state. 
He  immediately  reported  the  case  to  the 
authorities,  who,  with  all  the*  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  brought  the  body  in  state  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Palermo,  when  immediate- 
ly the  plague  departed.  A  church  was 
built  on  the  spot  which  Rosalie  had  in- 
habited, and  an  altar  was  raised  beneath 
the  hole  in  the  rock  where  her  remains 
had  been  found.  An  iron  railing  sur- 
rounds the  altar ;  near  it,  on  the  left,  is  a 
fine  marble  statue  of  St.  Rosalie  dying;  it 
is  by  a  Florentine  sculptor.  Behind  the 
altar  is  a  brook  flowing  from  the  ipountain. 

Jlifonreale — a  miserable  little  town  about 
four  miles  distant,  after  passing  through 
Porta  Nuova.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  visit  this  town,  however,  to  see  its  r»> 
markable  churcii---the  finest  in  Sicily.  It 
was  founded  by  William  the  Good  in  the 
12th  century.  The  legend  connected  with 
it  runs  thus:  William  the  Qood,  having 
gone  hunting  on  the  mountain,  and  fallen 
asleep  beneath  the  oak-tree,  had  a  dream, 
in  which  the  blessed  Virgin  appeared  to 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  build  a  church 
on  the  spot.  Hence,  says  tradition,  the 
church  and  the  name,  MomU  JtoyaL  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  is  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture—Greek or  Arabic,  Byzantine  or 
Norman.  The  walls  are  covered  with  mag- 
nificent mosaics,  representing  scriptural 
histories.  The  chapels  axe  of  the  richest 
marbles,  and  the  sides  covered  with  masses 
of  the  most  splendid  mosaics.  There  is  a 
veiy  fine  cloister  in  the  Benedictino  mon- 
astery of  Monreale.  The  gates  of  the 
church  are  of  bronze,  by  Pisan  Bonarmo, 
and  are  beautifril  relics  of  the  12th  centu- 
ly.  The  house  and  gardens  of  the  Prin- 
dpessa  Butera-Radali,  which  were  occupied 
in  1845  and  1846  by  the  imperial  family 
of  Russia,  are  well  worthy  a  visit,  as  is 
also  the  **Favorita,"  the  residence  of  the 
exiled  Bourbons  while  Murat  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Naples;  but  every  thing  now 
looks  melancholy  and  deserted. 

Palermo  has  a  college  of  nobles,  a  high 
female  seminarv,  an  episcopal  seminary, 
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many  inferior  schools,  and  numerous  char- 
itable insttitutions,  public  baths,  libraries, 
and  scientific  associations.  The  silk  man- 
ufactures an  the  principal  source  of  in- 
dustry*, but  the  inhabitants  depend  more 
on  its  being  the  seat  of  government  and 
residence  of  the  yiceroy.  If  you  have  no 
courier,  employ  a  valet  de  place  for  one  or 
two  days :  price  50  c. 

There  is  a  very  fine  opera-hoase  here, 
and  an  excellent  company. 

Make  your  bargain  with  the  boatman 
before  you  land  or  embark.  If  he  ask  two 
francs,  offer  him  one;  he  will  be  sure  to 
take  one  and  a  half.  The  boatmen  will 
often  agree  to  take  yourself  and  baggage 
to  the  hotel  for  two  francs,  or  about  40  cts. 
This  will  be  plenty  to  offer  for  carriage  and 
boaL  There  is  no  regular  tariff,  but  they 
all  insist  there  is,  and  what  they  ask  is  ex- 
actly the  tariff.  Indies  must  not  be  fright- 
ened at  their  loud  talk  and  quarreling:  it 
never  results  in  any  thing. 

Fnm  Palermo  to  Messina^  distance  180 
miles :  fare,  $6  26 :  time,  12  hours.  Steam- 
ers sail  several  times  a  week. 

About  daybreak  we  pass  to  the  south  of 
the  celebrated  islands  of  Z^port,  or  Vulca- 
nia  of  the  Romans,  who  suppoeed  them  to 
be  inhabited  by  Vulcan,  god  of  fire,  from 
their  emitting  smoke  and  fiames.  The 
principal  iaiaiids  are  seven  in  number,  via., 
Lipari,  Stromboli,  Vulcano,  Salmi,  Pana^ 
ria,  Felicudia,  and  Alcndi.  Their  entire 
population  is  about  28,000.  They  are  all 
of  volcanic  origin.  Stromboli,  which  is 
the  most  northerly,  is  the  only  volcano  in 
Europe  which  is  eonttantijf  emitting  smoke 
and  flames.  On  a  dark  night  the  reflec- 
tion of  its  flames  may  be  seen  on  the  ocean 
for  many  miles.  Lipari  and  Vulcano  have 
also  craters,  -which  are  occasionally  in  ac- 
tion. Earthquakes  are  of  Arequent  occur- 
rence, but  the  climate  is  pure,  and  highly 
lalubrious.  lipari  is  the  great  mine  from 
whence  Europe  and  America  obtain  all  the 
pumice-etone  used ;  its  entire  soil  is  com- 
posed of  that  singular  substance;  it  is 
also  plenty  at  Vulcano;  it  is  worth  $50 
per  ton  in  the  English  market. 

Mettma  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
on  the  straits  of  the  same  name,  eight  miles 
from  Reggio,  on  the  Italian  side.  The 
straits  here  are  only  two  miles  wide.  Mes- 
sina is  the  second  city  in  Sicily.  Though 
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smaller  than  Palermo,  it  is  superior  in 
commercial  importance.  Its  harbor  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  its  envinms 
are  the  best  cultivated  and  most  thickly  in- 
habited paK  of  Sicily.  Population  185,000. 
Principal  hotel  is  the  Trmacria,  kept  by 
Mr.  Nobili,  former  proprietor  of  tin  VictoHa. 

One  or  two  days  may  be  well  spent  here. 
Messina  contains  numerous  curiositiea, 
and  some  relics  which  few  cities  can 
boast  One  of  the  relics  consists  of  ah  ow- 
tograpk  letter  written  by  the  Virgin  'hlary 
to  the  Messenians,  in  which  she  assnree 
them  that  she  has  taken  them  under  her 
special  care  and  protection !  She  alsoi,  to 
make  assursace  doubly  sun,  and  estnb- 
lish  beyond  all  cavil  the  genuineness  of 
the  letter,  gave  a  lock  of  her  own  hair  to 
the  person  intrusted  with  the  oonveymnoe 
of  the  letterl  The  Virgin  has  kept  lier 
promise  on  several  occasions.  At  one  time, 
when  the  city  was  suflMng  by  fiunine,  it 
was  saved  by  a  timely  arrival  of  a  sappljr 
of  com  which  she  sent !  It  would  be  con* 
sidered  unsafe  in  Messina  to  question  the 
genuineness  ofeither  of  those  relics.  What 
a  pity  she  foigot  them  in  1788,  when  tbe 
whole  dty  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earth- 
quake which  happened  in  that  year. 

The  city  has  a  very  ifaie  appearance  ftom 
the  streets.  It  is  in  form  of  a  crescent. 
From  the  palazsetta,  or  quay,  in  fttnt, 
which  extends  over  two  miles,  and  at 
which  lie  all  the  shipping,  the  dty  sad 
background  rise  in  the  form  of  an  anaplii- 
theatre.  The  houses,  being  buUt  of  'white 
stone,  contrast  finely  with  the  dark.  Inva- 
riant, cone-like  hills  in  the  rear.  TIkk  pete- 
cipal  street,  running  parallel  with  the  qnnjr, 
is  bordered  with  fine  houses,  and  la  ^well 
paved  with  square  blocks  of  lava,  mud  is 
ornamented  with  numerous  churches,  atnU 
ues,  and  fountains. 

The  principal  ch^tdt  of  interest  in  !(€»> 
sine  is  the  Cathedral^  which  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1788.      It  is 
situated  in  a  very  fine  square,  the  fomitsdn 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  one  of  the  finer* 
in  Sicily.    The  cathedral  was  erected  x 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  soo!^ 
after  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  Boger  th 
Norman.     It  is  a  Gothie  building,  witl 
heavy  and  gloomy  exterior.     The  interf 
or,  however,  is  richly  ornamented,   sn 
corresponds  in  rich  ness  to  the  fa9ade.    Th* 
pulpit  is  beautifully  carved,  and  is 
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eredthe  maater-piece  of  the  Sicilian  Bculp- 
tor  GagginL  The  principal  altar  and  roof 
of  the  choir  are  adorned  with  mosaics  and 
precions  stones.  The  nave  is  supported 
bj  immense  granite  colamns  taken  fhnn 
a  temple  of  Neptone. 

The  other  chorches  worthy  of  a  yifilt 
are  JtfbNte  Viiyme,  Atmmteiajim^nd  St. 
OpTP^^  The  last  belong*  to  the  convent 
of  the  SiCT^^I^if^'s,*  and  requires  some  ex- 
ercise to  monnt  the  hill.  Among  some  of 
the  pictures  in  this  chnrch  is  one  by  Ste^ 
fano  Giordano,  and  one  by  Antonio  Felo- 
camo.  The  marbles  and  inlaid-work  are 
yery  rich. 

The  Viceroy* 9  Palaee  stands  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  city.  It  Is  a  fine  building. 
Adjoining  are  the  public  walks,  beautiful- 
ly decorated. 

The  Harbor  is  well  defended  by  a  cita- 
del,  proyided  with  bomb-quarter  and  stores 
on  the  Yanban  principle.  There  are  also 
two  well-built  forts  above  the  town,  and 
one  commanding  the  mouths  of  the  flu- 
mare.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world;  first-class  men-of-war  can  lie 
in  any  part  of  the  basin,  and  the  largest- 
sited  tnders  can  be  accommodated  with 
perfect  safety  at  any  part  of  its  immense 
quay.  To  this  port  and  harbor  Messina  is 
wholly  indebted  for  her  prosperity.  Then 
her  situation  between  Italy  and  Sicily 
gives  her  great  advantages  as  a  commer- 
cial entrepot.  The  principal  exports  con- 
list  of  oranges,  lemons,  wines,  olive  oil,  ol- 
ives, sjlk,  rags,  and  com. 

Meflrina  has  two  theatres  and  an  opera- 
house.  The  last  Is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  the  company  employed  first 


IVBvelers  who  wish  to  make  the  ascent 
cf  iff.  JElfiia,  which  is  40  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Messma,  can  take  the  railroad,  now 
(1868)  completed  to  Catania. 


Ctdama  Is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
^tna.  It  contains  60,000  inhabitants. 
The  plan  of  the  city  is  very  fine,  and  no 


one  can  devbte  from  it.  Every  thing 
around  you  is  made  of  the  fell  destroyer, 
lava.  The  mole  which  protects  the  har- 
bor is  lava,  the  houses  are  built  of  lava, 
the  streets  are  paved  with  lava;  their  fur- 
niture, toys,  every  thing  is  lava ;  and  this 
'same  lava,  by  its  own  decomposition,  has 
covered  the  plains  of  Sicily  in  this  direc- 
tion with  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world. 
Catania  has  a  beautiful  appearance  from 
the  sea,  and  landing  does  not  dispel  the  il- 
lusion. The  streets  are  regular,  spacious, 
and  liandsome,  lined  with  elegant  houses, 
churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  public 
establishments.  Owing  to  the  fi^quent 
earthquakes,  nearly  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments have  been  destroyed.  There  still 
remains,  however,  remnants  of  an  amphi- 
theatre larger  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
a  hippodrome,  odeum,  and  theatre,  with 
numerous  temples,  aqueducts,  baths,  and 
fountains,  llie  principal  manufacture 
here  is  silk.  The  city  exports  largely 
snow  from  Mt.  iEtna,  wine,  olive  oil,  ol- 
ives, figs,  soda,  and  manure. 

Syracute  lies  about  80  miles  south  from 
Catania.  Its  population,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  250,000,  is  now  about  20,000. 
Among  the  objects  of  antiquity  which  it 
now  possesses  is  the  Cathedral,  which  was 
converted  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 
Th^fiunous  fountain  of  Arethusa,  the  glo- 
ry ra  ancient  Syracuse,  is  now  degraded 
into  a  washing-tub.  The  IxUonmcB,  or  pris- 
ons cut  in  the  solid  rocks.  The  **  Ear  of 
DionysUu" — This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
prison  where  the  tyrant  Dionysins  incar- 
cvated  suspected  persons.  It  is  formed  in 
the  solid  rock  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S, 
narrowing  gradually  toward  the  end.  Alon^ 
the  prison  runs  a  groove,  which  collected 
the  sounds  of  the  voices.  By  applying  his 
ear  to  the  end  of  the  groove  he  could  as- 
certain whether  his  suspicions  were  cor- 
rect. The  Caiaambi  in  Arcadina  are  of 
vast  extent.  They  consist  of  one  princi- 
pal avenue,  with  smaller  ones  branching 
off,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The  recesses  on 
each  side  contain  cells  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead. 

In  the  Laiomke,  or  prisons,  which  are 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  of  great  depth,  open 
at  the  top,  but  with  steep  overhanging 
sides,  the  Syracusans  confined  the  rem- 
nant of  the  expedition  sent  by  Athens  to 
subjugate  them.     They  amounted  to  over 
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7""»'  IP.  n.  Thf'v  were  here  shut  up  for 
two  moQlhR,  with  i.  •'  -  W  of  food,  just 
snirK.oat  to  keep  tJw^m  ^Jlmople  and  thV* 
the  vortical  sun  l»y  da^  t«5d  the  Maltese 
by  night,  without  .uiy  mei,unded  nr''  «" 
c!canUi«ea<»,  und  coming  »  ^  n^'-»*'t  evoTy 
momeiit  wuh  uie  Ick^  d^ad,  and  dyi'iV^ 
At  the  end  of  two  n)OL.thfl,  those  few  wiio 
had  escaped  these  horrws  with  tl^ii  V-vh^ 
were  brought  out  and  sold  for  slaves.  This 
enterprise  was  the  largest  ever  fitted  out 
by  any  Greek  state  for  the  reduction  of  a 
foreign  power.  The  attention  of  all  the 
powers  was  fixed  on  thu  expedition,  and 
all  Greece  was  sangaine  of  its  success; 
but  Jealousy  in  the  management  of  the 
undertaking  was  the  cause  of  its  defeat. 
Alcibiades,  whose  experience,  ability,  and 
decision  were  universally  ac^owledged, 
was  removed,  and  the  command  given  to 
Kiciaa,  who  was  deficient  in  the  necessary 
qualifications.  The  consequence  uras  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the  gloiy 
and  empire  of  Athens. 

The  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans, 
200  years  before  Christ,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Here  the 
great  Archimedes  rendered  himself  famous ; 
for  not  only  had  the  Komans  to  contend 
against  the  natural  strength  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city,  but  agidnst  the  wonder- 
ful machines  first  invented  by  this  great 
mechanic  The  city  never  could  hav#been 
taken  but  for  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 
S^Tacusan  commanders. 

Archimedes,  Theocritus,  and  Hoschus 
were  all  natives  of  Syracuse.  Up  to  the 
year  1698  Syracuse  was  a  city  of  great 
importance,  but  the  dreadful  earthqu&e 
of  tliat  year  laid  her  monuments  and  houses 
in  ruins. 

Travelers  who  wish  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  Mediterranean,  viz.,  to  Malta,  Alex- 
andria, Jaffa,  Beyrout,  Tripoli,  Alexandret- 
ta,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Syria,  Malta,  Messi- 
na, Civita  Yecchia,  to  Marseilles,  can  pur- 
chase at  Messina  a  reUtm  ticket  from  the 
Messageries  Imperiale  Company  for  1200 
f^wDLCS,  which  will  be  good  for  four  months. 
From  this  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  will 
be  made,  and  if  for  a  &mily  of  tkreef  an 
additional  10  per  cent,  discount  is  made. 
This  will  g^re  you  time  to  go  up  the  Kile, 
and  spend  one  month  in  Palestine.  If 
you  go  to  Constantinople,  that  will  be  add- 
ed to  tho  amount  at  the  same  discount.  If 
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there  should  be  any  danger  of  your  not 
getting  through  in  that  time,  purchase 
your  ticket  to  Alexandria  only, 
bv'^  visit  Malta  you  must  take  an  Austrian 
r^i^  chiiffiv>>''^  ^^^^"^  Messina ;  time,  17  h. 

i  MALTA. 

I  .^\^  '  >*ii  i?hn :  *a  th.^  Mediten*anaan 
'  Sea  belor  j^iiin  .0  '-'•r'-a  Britain.  It  is  sit- 
u.immI  aUi:t  '» .  miles  w  ***«  "outh of  ,^*eily, 
and  has  a  ^oj  'il.ition  (exclusive  c^^^mo) 
of  110,000.  Goszo,  which  lies  U » the  nort. 
west,  has  a  population  of  17,000.  This  iaU 
and,  though  small  in  size,  is  of  vast  im- 
portance for  the  protection  of  British  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  a  ooal- 
ing  d6p6t  for  steamers  to  the  East.  It  is 
about  17  miles  long  by  9  broad,  and  is  nat- 
urally a  barren  rock.  The  gnuiter  part  of 
it,  however,  is  finely  cultivated,  and  plant- 
ed with  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grains.  The  pastures  of  the  island  of  Go»- 
zo  are  very  extensive,  and  cattle  areraised 
for  the  more  numerous  population  of  Mal- 
ta. Both  islands  produce  oranges,  lemons, 
grapes,  and  other  fruits  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Besides  the  food  produced  by  the  soil, 
extensive  fisheries  are  carried  on  for  the 
daily  supply  of  the  market. 

The  Maltese  are  in  general  of  an  ordi- 
nary stature,  strong,  robust,  and  of  a  brown 
complexion.  They  are  of  a  mixed  racoi 
and  speak  a  dialect  which  bears  much  re- 
semblance to  the  Arabic  spoken  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Africa.  They  are  ftall  of 
fire,  and  endowed  with  a  penetrating  imag- 
ination. They  possess  very  lively  pas- 
sions, and  are  tenacious  in  their  opinions, 
in  their  love,  and  in  their  hate ;  are  labori- 
ous and  fhigil,  living  on  very  slender  fare. 
They  are  Roman  Catholic  in  their  reUgk>n, 
and  are  generally  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious. Most  persons  in  trade  speak  the  Ital- 
ian language  as  well  as  English;  the  lat- 
ter is  now  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
About  one  tenth  of  the  entire  population 
are  English  and  other  foreigners,  the  bal- 
ance are  natives. 

The  Maltese  have  in  general  adopted 
the  costume  of  the  Franks,  but  the  native 
dress  is  still  worn  by  the  lower  orders. 
This  consists,  first,  of  a  long  bag,  made  of 
wool,  for  a  cap  ^  it  is  dyed  various  colors, 
and  hangs  down  behind ;  the  top  part  is 
used  for  a  purse,  or  forms  a  receptacle  for 
any  small  articles  the  wearer  wishes  to 
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carrj  about  him.  A  short  loose  pant&-  conduct  of  Hannibal,  the  fiimous  Cartha- 
loon,  which  leaves  the  leg  bare  to  the  giniaii,  qencral,  they  were  defeated.  A 
knee,  is  confined  round  tlie  waist  with  a^tJ  Xhe  FrencW<^®«  ^'^^^  ^^  inscription  in 
girdle  of  cotton  or  silk.  A  cotton. ^^-^re-  some  time  x^d^^SOf  marks  the  burial- 
-with  a  short  loose  waistcoat  co^^WaMai^  •«'*^-itivi-Jt^  Order,.^&l*  It  is  near  Ben  Ghisa. 
same ;  in  manj  cases  the  vest  is  ornament- 


ed  with  rows  of  silver  buttons,  quarter  dol- 
lars, or  English  shillings.  The  costume 
of  the  ladies  of  Malta  consists  of  a  black 
silk  petticoat,  bound  round  the  waist,  over 
a  bodj  of  some  other  kind  of  silk  or  print : 
this  is  called  a  half  ormella.  The  upper 
part  is  called  the  onndia,  and  is  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  former,  drawn  up 
into  neat  gathers  for  the  length  of  a  foot 
aboot  the  centre  of  one  of  the  outer  seams ; 
in  the  seam  of  one  of  the  remaining  divi- 
sions is  inclosed  a  thin  piece  of  whalebone, 
which  is  drawn  over  the  head,  and  forms 
an  elegant  arch,  leaving  the  face  and  neck 
perfectly  open.  The  left  arm  is  covered 
with  one  part  of  this  habit,  and  the  right 
is  used  for  keeping  down  the  angle  of  the 
other.  The  whole  is  extremely  neat,  but 
requires  a  peculiar  grace  in  walking  to 
show  it  off  to  advantage. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  worn  by  the  ladies,  differing 
only  in  material,  which  consists  of  striped 
native  cotton  of  a  substantial  quality.  It 
is  not  customary  for  the  poor  females  of 
the  coantry  to  wear  shoes,  though  they  all 
like  to  have  a  pair.  Bager,  in  his  history 
of  Malta,  says  a  countrywoman,  making 
preparations  to  visit  the  town,  asked  her 
companion  how  long  she  had  had  her  shoes ; 
the  answer  was,  "  Since  the  time  of  the 
plague"  (1813).  '* Oh,"  replied  the  other, 
**  mine  are  much  older  than  yours,  for  I 
have  had  them  since  the  blockade  of  the 
French." 

It  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that 
Malta  was  first  occupied  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  driven  out  by  the  Greeks. 
After  the  siege  of  Troy  many  of  the  Greeks 
returned  to  their  homes,  the  rest  scattered 
themselves  over  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Some  of  them  settled  in  Sicily, 
and  buUt  Syracuse  and  Agrigenti. 

In  the  year  8620,  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  settled  themselves  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  seized  upon  Sicily  and  Mal- 
ta. It  was  not  without  a  great  effusion  of 
blood  that  the  Greeks  were  driven  from 
Malta,  as  they  were  continually  receiving 
reinforcements  from  Sicilv,  but  under  the 
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The  tUi  iv.  %  condition  of  Malta  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  Romans,  who,  after  two 
expeditions,  took  possession  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
Romans  did  every  thing  they  could  to  con- 
ciliate the  inhabitants,  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  Carthaginians  by  a  com- 
mon origin  and  language.  They  respected 
their  laws,  permitted  them  to  coin  their 
own  money,  and  made  them  eligible  to  any 
office  in  the  republic. 

The  Groths,  who  had  overrun  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  had  pillaged  and  sacked  Carthage, 
arrived  at  Malta  about  the  year  606 ;  and 
after  occupying  it  for  87  3'ears,  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  army  of  Justinian,  under  the 
command  of  Belisarius.  The  island  now 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Constantinople  until  the  year 
879,  when  the  Saracens,  who  had  already 
overrun  all  the  East  and  conquered  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  part  of  France,  made 
a  descent  on  the  island  of  Gozzo,  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  Greelcs.  From  Gozzo  they 
crossed  to  Malta,  which  nobly  resisted  for 
a  length  of  time,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to 
succumb  to  superior  force.  The  Saracens, 
upon  taking  possession  of  Malta,  exterm- 
inated all  the  Greeks,  and  made  slaves  of 
their  wives  and  children.  They  treated 
the  Maltese,  however,  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  and  allowed  them  the  free  exerciso 
of  their  own  religion.  The  advantages  of 
the  situation  of  Malta  soon  made  itself  ap- 
parent to  the  Saracens.  Its  numerous  har- 
bors gave  them  shelter  in  their  piratical 
excursions,  and  they  erected  a  fort  on  the 
present  site  of  St.  Angelo  to  secure  their 
vessels  from  danger  of  attack.  They  also 
added  new  walls  to  those  already  erected 
araund  the  Citt2^  NotabUe.  After,  t^the 
had  remained  in  quiet  po6$f<-tbe  battle  of 
ishind  for  220  years,  C<»f  fell  into  the  hands 
the  celebrated  Tanoj^  French  soldiery  com- 
in  company  with  h 'depredations  throughout 
pelled  them  fromjpending  the  pensions  to 
ily  and  Naple8,8titutionfi,  and  despoiling  the 

The  inhabifliat  the  population  became  fu- 
Roger  as  tjjd,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
him  sove.'  the  decorations  of  the  cathedral 
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accordingly  crowned  King  of  Sicily  and 
Malta,  notwithstanding  the  oppositipn  of 
the  Emperor  of  Constan^hople  and  thd^ 
Pope  of  Rome.  Roger  treatid  the  Maltese 
¥rith  great  kindness ;  he  fcunded  tuuL«D^ 
riched  many  churches;  h^  %Jfiowed  the 
Saracens  to  stamp  their  gold  coin  with 
*^  There  is  only  one  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  the  prophet  of  God,"  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  **  King  Roger.'* 

Aft«r  the  death  of  Roger  II.,  Constance, 
.his  only  daughter,  who  had  espoused  Hen- 
ry VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  house 
of  Swabia,  ceded  tlie  islands  of  Malta  and 
Sicily  to  her  husband  and  the  future  em- 
perors of  Germany.  Malta  remained  un- 
der the  government  of  the  German  em- 
perors for  72  years,  during  which  time  the 
natives  signalised  themselves  greatly  by 
their  valor  at  sea.  One  of  their  admirals 
attacked  and  destroyed  a  squadron  of  the 
republic  of  Pisa,  which  had  come  to  lay 
siege  to  Syracuse,  and  took  the  island  of 
Candia  from  the  Venetians,  after  having 
shattered  their  fleet  and  taken  prisoner 
their  admiral,  Andrea  Dandolo. 

Manft«d,  the  natural  son  of  Frederick 
II.,  formed  the  horrible  design  of  poison- 
ing his  &ther,  and  making  himself  master 
of  his  dominions.  The  cruel  oppressions 
and  tyrannical  proceedings  of  this  usurper 
excited  a  rebellion  of  the  Maltese  and  Si- 
cilians against  his  government,  and  finally 
caused  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  al)8olve  all  his 
subjects  from  thdr  allegiance  to  hun.  To 
save  the  consequences  of  such  powerfkil 
opposition,  be  oflbred  his  daughter  Con- 
stance in  marriage  to  Peter,  son  of  James, 
king  of  Aragon.  This  alliance,  however, 
had  no  other  effect  upon  Urban  than  of 
completing  his  enmity  toward  Manfk^; 
and  without  any  right,  except  that  pre- 
sumptuously assumed  by  his  predecessors, 
he  ihvested  Charles  of  Ai^ou,  king  of 
France,  with  the  possession  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  their  dependent  states.  This 
S^^ed^ng  was  unjustly  confirmed  bv  his 
MessagenS^i^^^nj  IV„  who  reservil  to 
ftancs,  which  wu^m^g  of  Benevento  and 
From  this  »  discoun.  ,j{„^^„  ^  ^Rpl^i, 

..Y^\^^  "  ^^^  *  of  40,000  crowns, 
additional  10  per  cent  QMmself  to  pay  to 
This  will  give  you  time  to  «  Day.  A  bat- 
and  spend  one  month  in  Pi  ^^^  fo^es  of 
you  go  to  Constantinople,  that  vjng  ©f  Ben- 
«d  to  tbo  amount  at  the  same  discvioms  Ha. 
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cided  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  in  favor  of 
the  former.  Manfred  met  the  just  punish- 
ment of  hia  parricide  and  his  other  crimes 
by*  ieing  slain  on  the  field,  and  his  wife 
vMiicbildEvren  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
conqueror. 

The  daughter  of  Manfred,  whose  hus- 
band was  now  King  of  Aragon,  with  the 
title  of  Peter  III.,  used  all  her  influence 
to  inspire  him  to  assert  his  claims  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Malta.  The  tyr- 
anny  of  Charles  had  already  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  people  over  whom  he 
governed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a 
desperate  attempt  was  formed  by  a  private 
Sicilian  gentleman,  who  was  secrecy  at- 
tached to  Peter,  to  massacre  all  the  French 
in  the  kingdom  at  a  given  signal.  This 
famous  conspiracy,  known  by  Uie  name  of 
the  **  Sicilian  Vespers,"  was  carried  into 
effect  on  Easter  Day  of  the  year  1282,  dur- 
ing which  the  King  of  Aragon  was  pro- 
claimed sovereign  of  Sicily,  and  publicly 
crowned  in  the  Cathedral  at  Palermo. 
Charles  was  in  Tuscany  when  the  news 
of  this  tragical  event  reached  him ;  he  im- 
mediately set  about  making  endeavors  to 
gain  his  lost  authority ;  but  his  fleet,  com- 
manded by  his  son,  was  discomfited  by  Ad- 
miral Roger,  who  commanded  the  vessels 
of  the  Aragonese. 

The  ishmd  of  Malta,  having  suffered  so 
much  from  the  dissensions  of  its  succesdv^e 
masters^  was  now  destined  to  undergo  even 
worse  treatment  from  the  individuals  to 
whom  it  was  successively  given  aa  a  fief 
by  the  kings  of  Angon  and  Castile.  Not- 
withstanding the  solemn  promises  made  by 
King  Louis,  son  of  Peter  II.,  at  the  just 
and  earnest  representations  of  the  Maltise,' 
that  the  island  should,  in  future,  be  con- 
sidered as  unalienable  from  the  crown  of 
Sicily,  it  was  twice  afterward  mortgaged 
by  King  Martin — ^first  to  Don  Antonio  Cor- 
dova, and  subsequently  to  Don  Gonsalvo 
Monroi— for  the  sum  of  80,000  florins.  The 
Maltese,  wearied  with  making  useless  com- 
plaints, resolved  to  pay  to  Martin  the  sum 
for  which  the  island  was  pledged.  This 
otter  was  accepted ;  and  in  the  year  1S50, 
by  a  public  act  of  the  king,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozao  should 
henceforth  never  be  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  that  their  inhabit- 
ants should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with 
those  of  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania. 
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In  1516  this  endie  kingdom  passed  into 
the  bands  of  Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  the 
heir  of  all  the  Spanish  d<Mninions.  Not- 
withstanding his  (Hmfirmation  of  the  pre- 
▼ions  declaration  of  his  predecessors  con- 
cerning the  perpetual  junction  of  Malta 
with  Sicily,  this  emperor,  for  political  rea- 
sons, resohred  to  cede  the  island  to  the  Or- 
der of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  remains 
of  which  were  at  that  time  at  Yiterbo^  in 
the  Papal  States.  The  act  of  the  donation 
is  dated  at  Castel  Franco,  near  Boulogne, 
March  28, 1580 ;  and  the  document  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  gift,  by  the  council  of 
tbe  Order,  April  25  of  the  same  year.  The 
substance  of  the  act  was  as  follows : 

That  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  king  of 
Sicily,  gave  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  lus 
successors,  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozzo, 
and  Comino,  with  Tripoli  in  Africa,  as  a 
free  and  noble  iief,  with  all  the  privileges 
of  the  sovereignty,  under  these  conditions : 
1.  That  every  year  the  Order  should  pre- 
sent a  falcon  to  the  King  or  Yiceroy  of 
Sicily.  2.  That  the  bishopric  of  Malta 
should  always  be  nominated  by  the  king. 
8.  That  the  chief  admiral  of  the  fleet  should 
always  be  an  Italian.  4.  That  they  should 
preserve  to  the  Maltese  all  their  rights  and 
privileges.  The  Grand  Master,  having  ac- 
cepted these  conditions,  embarked  to  take 
possession  of  the  island,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1580,  accompanied 
by  a  great  many  knights  and  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  Order. 

During  the  reign  of  John  de  la  Yalette, 
founder  of  the  city  called  by  his  name, 
Malta  was  destined  to  undergo  its  severest 
attack  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It 
was  besieged  by  a  powerful  armament  for 
four  months,  but  without  success,  De  Ya- 
lette having  su<fteeded  in  repelling  all 
their  attacks,  and  compelling  them,  in  the 
end,  to  retreat  with  vast  loss.  The  Order 
maintained  possession  of  the  island  for  the 
space  of  268  years.  About  the  year  1780 
it  saflRsred  serious  losses  by  the  extinction 
of  many  of  its  commanders  in  Germany, 
Spain,  Sicily,  Portugal,  and  Aragon ;  and 
in  1792  an  edict  of  France  was  issued,  de- 
claring the  Order  extinct  within  the  French 
territories,  and  its  possessions  were  an- 
nexed to  the  national  domains.  To  show 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  revenue,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  that  the  receipts,  which 


in  17S8  were  three  millions  of  livres,  were 
in  1797  reduced  to  one  million. 

The  French  government,  which  had  for 
some  time  manifested  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Order,  now  came  forward  to  display 
it  openly.  The  first  division  of  the  French 
fleet  arrived  before  the  port  of  Malta  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1798.  On  the  9th,  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron,  stood  off  the  island,  and,  through 
his  consul,  Carson,  demanded  free  admis- 
sion for  the  whole  fleet.  This  demand  be- 
ing refused,  the  same  day  the  French  be« 
gan  to  disembark  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Madda- 
lena,  and  carried  the  small  fort  of  St. 
George  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life 
The  next  day  the  French  army  had  se- 
cured all  the  important  posts  in  the  conn- 
try,  and  had  advanced  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  city,  when  the  greatest  uproar  pro- 
vailed  among  the  people  on  account  of  the 
treachery  that  had  been  discovered  among 
several  knights  of  the  Order.  Six  days 
after  the  landing  a  council  was  called,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  yield  up  the  city  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers.  No  sooner 
did  the  French  find  themselves  the  uncon. 
trolled  masters  of  the  island  than  they  en- 
joined all  the  knighfs  to  quit  within  three 
days.  About  $50  were  advanced  to  each 
for  the  expenses  of  his  journey ;  but  ho 
was  not  permitted  to  depart  until  he  had 
torn  the  cross  from  his  breast  and  mount- 
ed the  tri-colored  cockade.  By  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  the  French  engaged  to  pay 
the  Grand  Master  an  annual  pension  of 
800,000  livres,  and  to  each  French  knight 
resident  in  Malta  a  yearly  allowance  of 
700  livres. 

The  French  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  General  Bonaparte,  sailed  from  Malta 
in  June,  carrying  with  them  all  the  rari- 
ties found  in  the  public  treasur}',  together 
with  all  the  standards  and  trophies  belong- 
ing to  the  Order,  none  of  which  ever  reach- 
ed their  destination.  They  were  contained 
in  two  ships,  the  Orient  and  Sensible — ^the 
former  was  blown  up  in  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  and  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  The  French  soldiery  com- 
mitted so  many  depredations  throughout 
the  island,  suspending  the  pensions  to 
charitable  institutions,  and  despoiling  the 
churches,  that  the  population  l)ecame  fu- 
rious, and,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  sell  the  decorations  of  the  cathedral 
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church  of  CitU  Notabilc,  sixty  soldiers, 
with  their  commander,  were  massacred  by 
the  people.  From  this  time  all  commu- 
nications between  the  city  and  country 
ceased,  and  Valette  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  blockade. 

About  this  tune  it  was  blockaded  by  the 
English  and  Portnguese  fleets.  The  Por- 
tuguese admiral  was  left  alone  to  maintain 
the  blockade  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  English  squadron ;  on  the  return 
of  which  a  ft'esh  summons  was  sent  for 
the  place  to  surrender.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber the  same  was  repeated,  which  was 
firmly  and  laconically  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  blockade  had  now  lasted 
six  months,  and  the  city  exhibited  a  scene 
of  frightful  privation.  The  besiegers 
would  not  permit  any  person  to  leave  the 
town,  knowing  that  their  doing  so  would 
relieve  the  garrison.  Disease  added  its 
ravages  to  the  general  suffering,  and  sol- 
diers and  citizens  became  alike  its  victims. 
Month  after  month  passed  heavily  over, 
and  in  August,  1800,  the  citizens  being  to- 
tally beggared,  the  army  was  put  on  half 
pay.  Four  months  afterward  it  was  en- 
tirely stopped,  and  their  rations  greatly 
lessened.  Still  they*  bore  all  with  aston- 
ishing fortitude,  being  supported  with  the 
hope  of  speedy  deliverance.  At  length 
the  news  of  the  interception  of  the  sup- 
plies, and  their  capture  by  the  English, 
disheartened  many,  though  it  did  not  de- 
cide them  to  capitulate.  The  condition  of. 
the  town  was  dreadful  beyond  description. 
Fresh  pork  brought  two  dollars  a  pound ; 
rats  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  dogs  and 
cats  were  generally  eaten,  and  horses, 
asses,  and  mules  were  similarly  converted 
into  food.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1800, 
a  parley  was  held  with  the  besiegers,  when 
the  terras  of  capitulation  were  arran<^d 
and  ratified.  The  following  morning  the 
French  sailed  away,  after  having  endured 
an  obstinate  blockade  for  two  years. 

In  the  year  1814,  agreeable  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  isl- 
ands of  Mallft,  Comino,  and  Gozzo,  were 
confirmed  to  tlie  English  crown,  and  they 
have  ever  since  been  considered  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  as  a  British  dependency. 

Vafetia.  —  The  streets  of  Yaletta,  the 

principal  city  of  Malta,  are  regular  and 

well  paved,  but,  from   the  declivity  on 

which  some  part  of  tho  city  is  built,  manv 
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of  them  are  steep,  with  side-walks  com- 
]K)sed  of  stairs.  They  are  kept  remark- 
ably clean,  being  swept  every  morning. 
The  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone,  and 
are  generally  of  three  stories,  have  all  flat^ 
roofed  terraces,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  being  an  agreeable  resort  for  a 
walk,  and  a  receptdcle  for  tho  rain  which 
falls  during  the  winter,  from  whence  it 
runs  into  Uie  cistern  with  which  every 
dwelling  is  provided. 

The  principal  hotels  are  the  Imperial 
ffotel  and  MorrelCs  IIoteL     Prices  high. 

Valetta  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land 
extending  into  a  bay,  forming  two  splendid 
harbors;  one  called  the  Great  Harbor,  the 
other  the  Quarantine  Harbor.  The  former 
is  used  for  government  vessels  alone,  the 
latter  tor  foreign  vessels,  and  those  in 
quarantine.  The  city  is  closed  by  three 
gates :  Porta  Reale,  which  leads  to  the  coun- 
try ;  Porta  MarsamuscettOj  which  leads  to 
the  Quarantine  Harbor,  and  through  which 
all  strangers  enter  the  tity ;  and  the  Mari- 
na Gate,  from  the  Great  Harbor. 

The  fartificationa  which  surround  the 
town  are  very  high,  and  many  of  them 
formed  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  walls 
measure  about  15  feet  wide,  and  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  common  limestone  of 
the  country* ;  their  whole  circumference  is 
two  miles  and  a  half.  The  ditch  .which 
crosses  the  peninsula  from  the  Quarantine 
to  the  Great  Harbor,  cutting  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  city,  is  about  1000 
feet  long,  120  deep,  and  120  wide ;  this  is 
crossed  by  five  bridges.  Beyond  the  coun- 
terscarp are  many  outworks  and  a  glacis 
built  in  the  same  massive  style,  and  well 
supplied  with  cannon,  rendering  the  city 
one  of  the  best  fortified  in  the  world. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Order,  the 
knights  of  each  langua^  had  a  particular 
post  assigned  to  them  in  case  of  attack. 
The  knights  of  Provence  bad  a  rampart  of 
St.  John ;  those  of  France,  St.  James ;  tho«tc 
of  Auvergne,  St.  Michael ;  those  of  Italy, 
St  Peter ;  those  of  Aragon,  St.  Andrew ; 
those  of  England,  St.  Lazarus ;  those  of 
Germany,  St.  Sebastian;  and  those  of 
Castile,  Santa  Barbara.  There  was  also  a 
palace  or  inn  for  each  of  these  languages 
where  all  the  members  ate  and  assembled 
together  for  the  f^urpose  of  consultation 
and  the  transaction  of  business  snch  ns 
preferred  residing  in  their  respective  inns 
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to  having;  private  houses  of  their  own  were 
permitted  to  do  so.  The  Superior  of  every 
language  was  dignified  with  a  distinctive 
title,  to  which  were  annexed  certain  fanc- 
tions ;  for  instance : 

Auberge  de  Provence. — ^The  Superior  of 
the  auberge  was  denominated  the  Grand 
Commander,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
was  perpetual  president  of  the  common 
treasury,  comptroller  of  the  accounts,  su- 
perintendent of  stores,  governor  of  the 
srsenal,  and  master  of  the  ordinance ;  he 
had  the  nomination  (subject  to  the  appro- 
iMition  of  the  Grand  Master  and  council) 
of  all  officers  from  the  diffierent  languages, 
and  to  this  he  added  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing persons  to  the  various  places  of  trust 
in  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  in  the  In- 
firmary. This  auberge  is  situated  in  the 
Strada  Reale ;  it  is  a  fine  building,  with  a 
plain  but  imposing  fa9ade.  Besides  the 
chapel  which  this  language  owned  in  the 
church  of  St.  John,  it  possessed  another 
separate  church,  as  did  also  several  of  the 
other  languages. 

Auberge  cTAuvergne, — ^The  head  of  this 
inn  was  called  the  Grand  Marshal ;  and 
he  had  the  military  command  over  all  the 
Order,  excepting  the  Grand  Crosses  or  their 
lieutenants,  the  chaplains,  and  other  per- 
sons of  the  Grand  Master' s  household .  He 
intrusted  the  standard  of  the  Order  to  that 
knight  whom  he  judged  most  worthy  such 
distinction.  He  had  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  principal  equerry,  and,  when  at 
sea,  not  only  commanded  the  general  of 
the  galleys,  but  the  Grand  Admiral  him- 
self. This  auberge  occupies  a  site  opposite 
the  side-square  of  St.  John's  church  in  the 
Strada  Reale. 

The  Auberge  of  Italy. — ^The  Superior  of 
this  language  was  styled  the  Admiral.  In 
the  Grand  Marshal's  absence  he  had  the 
command  of  the  soldiery  equally  with  the 
seamen.  He  also  appointed  the  comptrol- 
ler and  secretary  of  the  arsenal ;  and  when 
he  demanded  to  be  named  to  the  general- 
ship of  the  galleys,  the  Grand  Master  was 
obliged  to  propose  him  to  the  council, 
which  was  at  liberty  to  appoint  or  reject 
him  at  pleasure.  This  auberge  is  situated 
in  Strada  Mercanti,  opposite  to  the  Au- 
berfje  de  Castile.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
bronze  bust  of  the  Grand  Master  Canafa, 
With  his  coat  of  arms,  and  many  trophies 
And  ornaments  of  white  marble,  said  to 


have  been  cut  from  a  large  pillar  which 
once  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Proserpine,  in 
the  CittJi  Notabile.  The  small  church  of 
Sta.  Catarina,  which  adjoins  it,  also  be- 
longed to  this  language. 

Avberge  Caatile. — The  chief  of  this  inn 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Grand  Chan- 
cellor. It  belonged  to  his  office  always  to 
present  the  vice  chancellor  to  the  council, 
and  his  presence  was  likewise  necessary 
whenever  any  "fttifl*"  were  stamped  with 
the  great  seal.  Those  who  assumed  this 
dignity  were  obliged  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write.  This  is  the  lai^gest  auberge  in 
the  city,  and  occupies  a  very  delightful 
situation  close  under  the  walls  of  the  ditch, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country  bej'ond.  It  is  surmounted  with 
a  great  display  of  ornamental  sculpture, 
consisting  chiefly  of  warlike  trophies,  arms, 
musical  instruments,  etc.  In  the  centre 
is  a  marble  bust  of  Grand  Master  Pinto. 
It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  officers 
of  the  English  garrison.  To  the  knights 
of  this  language  appertained  the  church 
of  St.  James,  in  Stnda  Mercanti,  a  neat 
specimen  of  architecture,  ornamented  in  a 
vei3'  chaste  and  simple  style. . 

Avberge  de  France. — The  Superior  of 
this  inn,  during  the  existence  of  the  Or- 
der, was  cMled  the  Grand  Hospitaller.  He 
had  the  direction  of  the  hospital,  an^  ap- 
pointed the  overseer  and  prior  to  the  in- 
firmary*, and  also  ten  writers  to  the  coun- 
cil. The  officers  who  filled  these  employ- 
ments were  changed  every  two  years. 
The  Auberge  de  France  is  situated  in 
Strada  Mezzodi. 

Avberge  of  Aragon. — The  title  of  the 
Superior  of  this  inn  was  the  Dmper,  or 
Grand  Conservator.  He  was  charged  with 
every  thing  relating  to  the  conservator}* — 
to  the  clothing  and  the  purchase  of  all  nec- 
essary articles,  not  only  for  the  troops,  but 
also  for  the  hospitals.  This  building  oc- 
cupies a  small  square  fronting  on  Strada 
Vescova,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

Avberge  of  EngUmd  and  Anglo-Bavaria. 
— The  head  of  this  establishment  was  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  the  Tancopolier. 
He  had  the  command  over  the  cavalry 
and  the  guards  stationed  along  the  coast. 
While  the  *'  language"  of  England  exist- 
ed, their  inn  was  the  building  which  fronts 
the  square  before  the  small  church  of  Sta. 
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Catariiut  of  the  ItaHans  on  the  one  side,  I 
and  Strada  Reale  on  the  other.     After  the  j 
Reformation,  when  all  the  English  com-  i 
manderies  were  confiscated  by  order  of 
Henry  VIII.,  this  language  ceded  up  its 
rights,  and  wto  sncoeeded  by  the  Anglo- 
Bavarian,  whoee  inn  stands  on  the  plat- 
form of  SL  Lasarus,  facing  the  entrance 
into  the  Quarantine  Harbor.     This  build- 
ing is  now  occupied  by  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish garrison. 

falacb  of  the  oband  master. 

This  vast  building,  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Masters  of  the  Order,  is  surrounded 
by  the  four  principal  streets.  It  is  800 
feet  on  each  side,  and  has  a  spacious  square 
in  front,  called  Piaxsa  St.  Giorgio.  It  has 
two  principal  entrances,  two  court-yards, 
with  fountains ;  one  of  them  is  now  used 
as  a  racket-court  for  the  amusement  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  consists  of  a 
lower  and  upper  story,  each  containing  a 
range  of  apartments  running  round  the 
building.  The  halls  and  apartments  in 
the  upper  story  are  very  elegant,  many  of 
them  embellished  with  views  commemora- 
tive of  the  battles  of  the  Order.  Some  of 
the  paintings  are  of  superior  wwkman- 
ship.  Among  the  several  masfiorB  whose 
genius  adorns  these  walls  are  Caravaggio 
d'Arpino  and  Cavalier  Fauray.  In  the 
waiting-room  are  some  fine  productions  by 
Maltese  artists.  The  principal  pieces  are 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Peter,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  i£neas. 
Most  of  tlie  ancient  paintings  were  placed 
here  b}'  the  Grand  Master  Zandadari,  and 
are  chiefly  scriptural  illustrations. 

The  most  interesting  sight  in  the  build- 
ing is  the  Armory,  It  occupies  a  large  sa- 
loon extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  contains  the  armor  and  a 
great  many  warlike  weapons  lielonging  to 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  with  numerous  tro- 
phies of  their  splendid  victories.  It  also 
contains  20,000  muskets,  1000  pistols,  30,000 
boarding- pikes,  belonging  to  the  garri- 
son. There  are  90  complete  coats  of  ar- 
mor for  mounted  knights,  and  450  cuirass- 
es, casques,  and  gauntlets  for  infantr3% 
The  last  -  mentioned  armor  is  arranged 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  in  regu- 
lar order,  with  their  respective  shields,  on 
which  is  portrayed  the  white  cross  of  the 
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Order  on  a  red  field.  The  armor  of  the 
mounted  cavaliers  and  men-at-arms  is  of 
different  kinds  ;  some  burnished,  and  oth- 
ers painted  black  and  varnished.  The 
complete  suits  of  armor  are  placed  upr^ht 
on  stands,  and  posted  up  along  the  rows  of 
muskets  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other,  looking  like  so  many  sentinels,  and 
giving  a  very  8oml»«  appearance  to  the 
whole  room.  A  trial  was  once  made  of 
the  force  of  resistance  of  one  of  these  suits, 
and  several  musket-balls  were  discharged 
against  it  at  60  yards'  distance,  which  only 
produced  a  very  shallow  concavity.  This 
piece  of  armor  may  be  seen  with  the  rest. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  complete 
suit  of  black  armor,  standing  about  seven 
feet  high  and  three  and  a  half  wide.  It 
is  not  very  probable  that  this  has  been 
often  used.  The  helmet  alone  weighs  S7 
pounds.  Close  by  the  above  is  an  open 
case,  in  which  ma}'  be  seen  many  curioos 
specimens  of  musketry,  pbtols,  swords, 
daggers,  etc.,  chiefiy  trophies  taken  by  the 
knights  in  their  engagements  with  the 
Turks.  The  sword  of  the  famous  Alge- 
rine  general  Dragut  is  preserved  among 
the  spoils.  Before  this  case  is  a  cannon 
made  of  tarred  rope  bound  ronnd  a  thin 
lining  of  copper,  and  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  a  coat  of  plaster  painted  black. 
This  curious  specimen  of  ancient  warfare 
was  taken  from  the  Turks  during  one  of 
their  attacks  upon  the  city  of  Rhodes.  It 
is  about  five  feet  long  and  three  inches 
bore.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  room 
is  the  complete  armor  of  the  Grand  Master 
Alofio  Wignacourt,  beautifully  enchased 
with  gold ;  above  which  is  a  drawing  of 
the  same,  armed  cap-a-pie,  a  copy  firom  the 
masterpieee  of  the  famous  Carava^^o 
which  is  in  the  dining-room. 

On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  palace 
is  the  Tbmstta,  a  small  quadrangular  tow- 
er, from  whence  vessels  of  war  are  signal- 
ized. In  the  lower  part  of  this  building 
were  formerly  preserved  the  treasures  of 
the  Order,  among  which  was  the  sword, 
shield,  and  golden  belt  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Spain,  sent  by  him  as  a  present  to  the 
'  Grand  Master  La  Valcttc.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  apartments  in  the  palace  well 
worth  examination. 

The  Church  of  St,  Jb^n.— This  edifice 
liolds  the  first  rank  among  the  tightt  ot 
Malta,  and  should  you  have  but  time  to 
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viatt  one  place  ia  Malta,  let  this  be  the 
one.  It  was  built  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  at  the  time  La  Cassiera  iras  Grand 
Master,  and  was  subsequently  enriched  by 
donations  of  the  Grand  Master  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  also  by  several  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  The  facade  of  the  church  is 
heavy  and  monotonous,  but  the  interior  is 
magniticent.  The  choir  is  ornamented 
with  an  admirable  piece  of  sculptnre  in 
white  marble  on  a  raised  base,  represent* 
mg  the  baptism  of  Christ  by  St.  John,  in 
two  figures  as  large  as  life.  This  piece 
was  from  a  design  by  the  famous  Maltese 
artist  Caff3^  and  completed  after  his  death 
by  Bomini. 

The  grand  altar,  which  stands  at  the 
appermost  part  of  the  nave,  is  very  sump- 
tnonsi  and  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
the  various  colored  marble  and  other  val- 
uable stones  of  which  it  is  constructed. 
Before  it,  on  either  side,  on  a  raised  pave- 
ment, stands  a  chair  covered  with  a  rich 
eaoopy  of  crimson  velvet ;  that  to  the  left 
is  occupied  by  the  bishop,  and  the  one  on 
the  right  ia  destined  for  the  sovereign  of 
the  island,  over  which  is  placed  the  es- 
cutcheon of  Great  Britain.  Close  by  the 
latter  is  a  seat  prepared  for  the  governor 
of  the  island.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  sepulchral  slabs,  worked  in  mosaic  with 
vyrions  colored  marble;  many  of  them 
contain  jasper,  agate,  and  other  precious 
stones,  the  cost  of  which  must  have  been 
veiy  great.  These  cover  chiefly  the  graves 
of  the  knights  and  other  servants  of  the 
Order,  and  bear  each  an  appropriate  epi- 
taph, or  rather  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased.  Many  have  had  their 
escutcheons  set  in  beautiful  mosaic,  look- 
ing as  bright  as  if  laid  down  but  yesterday. 

The  cfaapeU  of  the  different  languages 
of  the  Order  which  run  parallel  with  the 
nave  form  the  two  aisles,  and  are  very 
splendidly  decorated;  the  roofs  are  con- 
sn-ucted  in  the  shape  of  a  dome  in  the  in- 
terior, and  are  very  profusely  carved  with 
different  ornaments  in  alto-relievo. 

The  first  arch  on  the  right  hand  »b  yon 
enter  the  chorch  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Crndfixion,  in  which  are  several  very  fine 
paintings,  especially  the  one  behind  the 
altar,  the  Beheading  of  St.  John,  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Caravaggio.  From  this  chap- 
el a  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a  subterraneous 
apartment,  in  which  stands  a  rustic  chapel. 


The  second  arch  covers  the  chapel  of  the 
Portuguese  knights;  the  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  paintings.  It  contains  two 
splendid  mausoleums  of  grand  master8-<. 
that  of  Emanuel  Pinto  and  Manoel  de  Yil- 
hena :  the  latter  is  of  bronze,  veiy  costly, 
sustained  by  two  lions  of  the  same  mate^ 
riaL  The  fourth  arch  leads  iilto  the  chapel 
of  the  Spanish  knights.  Over  the  altar  is 
a  painting  of  St.  George ;  those  on  the  side 
walls  represent  the  trial  and  martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence.  In  this  chapel  are  four 
magnificent  mausoleums  of  grand  mas- 
ters :  Martin  de  Redin,  Raphael  de  Cotoner, 
PeriUos  £.  Roccaibl,  and  Nicolas  Cotoner : 
the  two  last  are  very  grand.  The  fifth 
arch  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  knights  of 
Provence.  This  contains  a  plain  black 
mausoleum  of  the  Grand  Master  Gorsan. 
The  paintings  above  the  altar  represent 
St.  Sebastian.  The  sixth  and  uppermost 
arch  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin.  On 
the  side-walls  are  three  silver  plates,  with 
a  bundle  of  keys  suspended  firom  each. 
These  were  trophies  taken  from  the  Turks. 

To  the  left  hand,  on  entering  the  church, 
is  a  splendid  copper  mausoleum  of  tho 
Grand  Master  Zondadari.  The  whole  is 
supported  by  a  marble  base,  and  flanked 
with  two  fine  pillars  of  the  same  material. 
The  metal  statue  of  the  knight,  as  large 
as  life,  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  the  va- 
rious ornaments  which  surround  it,  are 
very  grand.  It  is  oonsidered  a  splendid 
production  of  art. 

The  first  arch  down  the  aisle,  on  the 
left,  leads  to  the  vestry,  in  which  are  sev- 
eral paintings  and  portraits  of  grand  mas- 
ters. The  second  chapel  is  that  of  the 
knights  of  Austria.  The  altar-piece  rep- 
resents the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men, 
and  on  the  side-walls  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents  and  the  Birth  of  Christ.  The 
fourth  chapel  is  that  of  the  Italian  knights. 
It  contains  the  mausoleum  of  tho  Grand 
Master  Carafa.  The  altar-piece  is  the 
Espousals  of  St  Catharine.  There  are  two 
drawings  by  Caravaggio,  Jerome  and  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  next  chapel  is  that  of 
the  knights  of  France.  In  this  chapel 
there  are  two  monuments  of  grand  mas- 
ters. That  of  Prince  Ludovico  Philip 
d' Orleans,  who  was  interred  here,  is  very 
fine.  Over  the  altar  is  a  fine  picture,  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  side-walls, 
the  Holy  Family  and  St.  John  in  the  Dea 
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ert.  The  sixth  and  last  chapel  b  that  of 
the  kniubts  of  Bavaria.  It  was  also  used 
by  the  English  knights  of  the  Order.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  drawing  of  St.  Michael  and 
the  Dra;;(on. 

From  this  chapel  a  staircase  leads  to  the 
crypt,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  several 
grand  mast^s.  Among  these  is  that  of 
L*Isle  Adam,  the  first  commander  of  the 
Order  in  Malta,  the  famous  La  Valette, 
Vignaconrt,  La  Cassiera,  Cardinal  Verda^ 
111,  and  Fietro  dc  Monte. 

Among  the  many  public  institutions  of 
Malta  is  one  well  worthy  of  imitation  in 
our  own  country.  Even  Austria  is  far 
ahead  of  us  in  this  respect.  Thst  is,  the 
J/oMte  di  PietOf  or  Public  Paxmbrtjcery. 
It  was  established  in  1597  for  tlie  purpose 
of  affording  pecuniary  relief  to  the  dis- 
tressed at  reasonable  interest,  thereby  pre- 
venting them  from  having  recourse  to  usu- 
rious contracts.  Any  sum  of  money,  how- 
ever small,  b  advanced  to  applicants  on 
the  security  of  property  given  in  pawn, 
such  as  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  ar- 
ticles, or  wearing  apparel,  whether  worn 
or  now.  The  period  of  the  loan  is  for  three 
years  on  pawns  of  the  first  description,  and 
never  more  than  two  on  those  of  the  latter, 
renewable  at  the  option  of  the  parties,  who 
are  also  at  liberty  to  redeem  their  pawns 
at  any  time  within  the  period  on  payment 
of  interest  in  proportion.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest is  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  un- 
claimed pawns  at  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod are  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  pro- 
coeds,  after  deducting  the  sum  due  the  in- 
stitution, are  payable  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing the  ticket. 

People  in  good  circumstances  often  avail 
themselves  of  this  accommodation. 

Ciiia  Fecoftta,  or  the  old  city,  is  situated 
on  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  called 
Medina  by  the  natives.  It  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  Its  situation  is  so  high  that,  on  a 
clear  day,  the  whole  island,  and  the  coasts 
of  Sicily  and  Africa,  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  This  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  defended  with  bas- 
tions and  other  modern  fortifications.  In 
early  times  it  bore  the  same  name  with  the 
island,  Melita. 

On  the  election  of  grand  master,  the 

ceremony  of  inauguration  was  performed 

in  this  cit}'.     Early  in  the  morning  the 

sovereign  left  Yaletta,  accompanied  by  his 
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court,  and  escorted  by  a  body-guard,  with 
byids  of  music.  On  his  arri\^  near  the 
city  he  was  siiluted  by  the  musketry  and 
by  the  principal  giurato^  who  presented 
him  with  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers,  with 
an  appropriate  speech,  and  afterward  kiss- 
ed his  hand.  The  procession  then  pn>> 
ceeded  until  it  joined  the  bishop  and  the 
clergy,  who  came  out  to  meet  them.  The 
Grand  Master  was  afterward  placed  un- 
der a  canopy  borne  on  four  poles  by  the 
giurati,  and  continued  walking  nntii  he 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  ci^,  where  a 
place  was  prepared  for  him  to  kneel  upon, 
before  which  a  cross  was  erected.  After 
the  gates  were  shut  the  first  gimnto  stepped 
forward,  having  in  his  hand  a  silver  dish, 
with  two  ket's  laid  upon  it  of  the  same 
metal,  and,  making  a  very  low  how,  ad- 
dressed the  sovereign  in  the  following 
words:  **Most  Serene  Lord,  the  Dinne 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  favor  us  and 
this  city  by  placing  over  ns  so  great  a 
prince  as  lord  and  master;  and  the  high 
honor  is  conferred  upon  me  of  presenting 
to  3'our  serene  majesty  the  keys  of  this 
city,  in  order  tiiat  you  may  take  possession 
thereof.  Therefore  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self, in  all  humility,  beg  your  most  sereae 
highness  to  deign  to  swear  upon  the  habit 
of  the  Grand  Cross  that  you  w91  obserreall 
the  privileges,  and  franchises,  and  nsa^ 
of  this  city  and  of  the  island  of  Malta, 
which  were  conceded  to  them  by  the  most 
serene  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
and  by  the  magnanimous  grand  masters 
of  this  sacred  Order,  the  predeoessors  of 
your  most  serene  highness,  and  command 
the  same  to  be  observed."  The  Grand 
Master  then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  cross 
on  his  breast,  and  said,  "  I  am  bound  to  do 
so;  I  swear."  After  the  keys  were  de- 
livered into  his  hand  the  procession  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cathedral,  where  a  solemn 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  the  pageant  terminated. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  bish- 
ops of  Malta  is  also  performed  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  this  city. 

Near  to  the  city  is  the  celebrated  Grctbt 
of  St.  Paul,  situated  underneath  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  same  saint  According 
to  tradition,  St.  Paul,  accompanied  by  the 
Apostle  Luke  and  Trophimus,  resided  in 
this  cave  for  the  space  of  three  month?— 
the  time  of  his  stay  upon  the  island.    The 
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Teneration  for  this  cave  very  much  in- 
creased about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  when  a  citizen  of  Cordova,  named 
Fra  Giovanni,  left  his  native  country  and 
came  to  Malta  to  tenant  it.  This  ancho- 
rite had  a  chapel  erected  over  the  grotto, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Publius,  which 
was  afterward  much  enlarged  by  the  Grand 
Master  Lascaris,  and  enriched  with  dona- 
tions of  a  vast  number  of  relics  by  the 
reigning  pontiflfs  of  Rome.  Among  these 
is  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  a  little  of  the 
Virgin  "Mary's  milk,  some  remains  of  not 
less  than  six  of  the  apostles,  and  of  about 
fifty  other  saints.  The  grotto  is  about 
thirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eight 
feet  high.  A  fine  marble  statue  of  St. 
Paul  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cave,  be- 
fore which  several  lights  are  kept  continu- 
ally burning. 

The  CcUaoombs  of  St.  Paul  are  very  cel- 
ebrated ;  they  are  situated  about  five  min- 
utes* walk  from  the  church,  the  sacristan 
of  which  will  supply  tapers  and  light  yon 
through. 

Among  the  numerous  places  of  interest 
on  the  Island  are  the  Tonit  ofBmffetnma; 
8l,  Pcad'a  Bay :  there  is  a  small  chapel  built 
on  the  spot  where  the  barbarians  lighted 
a  fire  to  warm  the  shipwrecked  crew ;  C%i- 
kipso't  Grolbif  sung  by  Homer  and  dilated 
upon  by  F6n61on  in  his  Telemachus.  The 
Church  of  MeUieha  is  built  over  the  Grotto 
of  the  Madonna.  The  church  contains  a 
vast  number  of  presents  to  the  Virgin .  In 
the  grotto  there  is  a  spring  of  water  sur- 
mounted by  a  largo  statue  of  the  Virgin. 
The  natives  assert  that  this  ima^e  has  been 
several  times  taken  up  and  offered  a  more 
respectable  place  in  the  church,  but  that 
during  the  night  she  has  again  chosen  to 
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return  down  forty  stairs  to  her  old  position. 
The  cave  is  filled  with  headless  statues  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  sacristan,  owe  their  de- 
capitation to  the  French  during  their  short 
occupation  of  the  island. 

There  is  a  very  good  theatre  in  the  Stra- 
da Teairo ;  it  was  erected  by  the  Grand 
Master  Wilhena  in  1731.  The  government 
grants  its  use  free  of  charge,  and  it  is  sup- 
plied nearly  all  the  year  round  with  Italian 
operas.  Occasionally  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  perform  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public. 

The  traveler  will  find  the  commission- 
aires of  Malta  a  hard  set  to  get  rid  of. 
The  author  had  one  follow  him  round  for 
over  an  hour,  although  in  the  interim  he 
told  him  fifty  times  to  go  about  some  other 
business,  and  only  got  rid  of  the  rascal  by 
dodging  him  in  a  crowd  at  the  post-office. 
Mr.  Prime  very  truly  remarks  when  ho 
says,  **  And  plunghig  down  the  steep  nar- 
row streets  to  the  landing-place,  overturn- 
ing half  a  dozen  commissionaires,  each  of 
whom  swore  that  he  was  the  man  that  said 
good-morning  the  day  previous,  and  be- 
came thereby  entitled  to  his  five  firancs  (for 
no  one  need  imagine  that  he  will  land  at 
Malta  without  paying  at  least  three  com- 
missionaires and  five  porters,  if  he  cany 
no  baggage  on  shore,  or  twice  as  many  if 
he  have  one  portmanteau)."  The  only 
remedy  we  can  advise  is  to  take  one  the 
moment  you  land,  to  protect  yon  from  the 
rest. 

From  Malta  to  Aieaeandria^  distance  900 
miles ;  average  time  8  days  20  hours. 
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"Out  of  Egypt  hare  I  called  my  son.  , 
Through  Abraham's  eyes  we  first  see  the 
ancient  Pharaolis,  the  earliest  seat  of  art,  • 
science,  and  literature.  What  inducements 
to  the  Christian,  the  scholar,  and  the  anti-  ' 
qnary  to  visit  Egypt,  famous  alike  for  the 
historical  erents  of  which  it  has  been  the 
theatre,  its  magnificent  monuments,  and 
balmy  atmosphere. 

This  most  interesting  of  lands  occupies 
the  northeastern  comer  of  the  AfHcan 
continent  The  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean form  tiie  northern  limit  of  its  soil. 
Upon  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Nubia, 
upon  the  east  and  west  by  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Libyan  desert.  The  lowest  of  the 
Nile  cataracts  marlcs  the  frontier  between 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  where  the  modem  town 
of  Assouan  stands  beside  the  river's  bank, 
and  the  foaming  waters  hurry  past  the 
temple-oovered  islands  of  Elephantine  and 
Phile.  From  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  first  cataract,  the  \'alley  of 
the  Nile  measures,  in  a  direct  line  from 
north  to  south,  an  extent  of  550  miles.  But 
the  breadth  of  Egypt  bears  only  a  very 
limited  proportion  to  its  length,  in  so  far, 
that  is,  as  the  Iiabitable  portion  of  the  coun- 
try is  concerned.  Its  breadth  on  the  coast 
is  160  miles,  but  it  gradually  tapers  off  to 
a  point  at  Cairo,  a  distance  of  104  miles 
from  the  months  of  the  Nile,  and  the  rest 
of  the  habitable  country  is  chiefly  com- 
prised in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile 
up  to  Benisootf,  a  distance  of  88  miles.  At 
tliis  point  it  spreads  to  the  west  to  form  the 
valley  of  Faioum,  which  borders  on  Lake 
Moeris.  This  vale  is  nearly  circular  in  its 
shape,  40  miles  in  diameter,  and  of  great 
fertility  and  beauty. 

It  is  estimated  that  tli^whole  cultivable 
territory  of  Egypt,  including  its  lateral 
valleys,  is  about  16,000  square  miles.  That 
portion  situated  between  Lake  Mareotis  on 
the  northwest  and  Lake  Menzaleh  on  the 
northeast,  watered  by  the  Damietta  and 
Rosetta  mouths  of  the  Nile,  is  called  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt.  That  portion  which 
includes  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the 
apex  of  the  Delta  up  to  Manfaloot  is  called 
Middle  Egypt.  That  portion  which  com- 
prehends the  remainder  of  the  valley  up  to 
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the  first  cataract  is  called  the  Said,  or 
Upper  Egypt.  These  are  farther  divided 
into  18  provinces,  viz.,  seven  for  I-<ower 
^gyp^  tliree  for  Middle  Egypt,  and  three 
for  Upper  Egypt.  The  entire  population 
is  estimated  at  5,500,000.  Of  this  number 
5,000,000  are  Eg^'ptian  Arabs,  200,000  Copts 
or  Christian  Egyptians,  15,000  Turlcs,  Bed- 
ouin  Arabs  70,000;  the  balance  Syrians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Mamelukes, 
Franks,  white  slaves,  and  negro  slaves. 

The  great  majority  of  Se  Egyptian 
Arabs  are  engaged  as  fiUaks,  or  husband- 
men, and  their  social  condition  is  of  a  very 
low  grade ;  they  are  generally  poor,  apa^ 
thetic,  and  sunk  alike  in  ignorance  and  in- 
dolence. Those  who  reside  in  the  towns, 
and  are  enga^:^  as  artisans  and  sliopkeep- 
ers,  exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence ; 
but  credulity  and  fondness  of  frivolous 
amusements  are  their  chief  characteristics : 
when  not  engaged  in  their  professional  or 
religious  duties  they  are  generally  found 
in  the  coffee-houses,  listening  to  story-tell- 
ers, or  in  places  of  public  resort,  where 
mountebanks,  jugglers,  serpent-charmers, 
and  dancing-girls  are  performing. 

The  Copts  dwell  chiefly  in  towns,  and 
are  generally  employed  in  offices  of  trast. 

The  Armenians  and  Jews  are  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  East,  among  the  most 
useful  and  industrious  portions  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  latter  acting  chiefly  as  mon- 
ey-changers, jewelers,  brokers,  etc. ;  but 
neither  of  these  classes  are  numerous,  and 
the  Jews  are  almost  confined  exclusivel}' 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

The  great  feature  of  Egypt  is  the  Nile, 
without  which  the  whole  country  would 
be  a  desert ;  but  throughout  a  course  of 
800  miles  it  has  not  a  single  tributary. 
You  naturally  expect,  when  you  have 
tracked  him  that  distance,  to  find  the  vast 
volume  of  waters  shrink ;  but  no,  his 
breadth  and  strength  below  was  all  his 
own,  and  tlironghout  that  long  descent  he 
has  not  a  single  drop  of  water  but  what  he 
brought  himself.  Greater  than  the  Rhine, 
Rhone,  or  Danube,  you  perceive  that  vast 
body  of  water  as  steadily  flowing  between 
its  uniform  banks  among  the  wild  Nubian 
hills  as  in  the  plain  of  Lower  Eg^'pt 
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The  fertility  of  Egypt  is  entirely  doe  to 
the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  every 
year  overflows  its  banks  and  spreads  over 
the  a4)acent  lands,  so  as  to  lay  the  whole 
country  under  water.  Throughout  Middle 
Egypt  the  river  is  accompanied  to  the 
westward  by  an  artificial  channel,  called 
the  Bahr  Yousef,  or  Canal  of  Joseph ;  this 
is  coniiected  wiUi  the  Nile  by  numerous 
snudl  streams,  which  serve  to  distribute 
the  water  over  the  valley.  In  Lower 
Egypt,  in  addition  to  the  Rosetta  and  D»* 
mietta  branches  of  the  mie,  tliere  are  sev- 
eral subordinate  streams  and  channels, 
some  of  them  of  artificial  construction,  in- 
tended to  serve  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
and  to  retain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
the  immidation  has  retired. 

The  river  annually  begins  to  rise  about 
the  end  of  June,  and  continues  rising  until 
the  first  of  October,  at  which  time  the  trav- 
eler may  liave  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  singular  appeamnoe  of  the  conn- 
try.  It  then  remains  stationary  a  few 
dajrs,  and  afterward  gradually  retires  to 
its  pioper  bed.  At  this  period  of  the  jrear 
the  Nile>waters  are  charged  with  a  thiclc 
sediment,  a  portion  of  which  is  left  as  a  de- 
posit upon  the  soil,  to  which  it  imparts  the 
most  fertilizing  properties. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  is  due  to  the  period- 
ical rains  of  Abyssinia  and  the  countries 
fiuther  south,  whence  the  river  derives  its 
waters^  and  upon  the  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  which  the  height  of  the  inun- 
dation depends. 

The  height  which  the  stream  reaches 
above  its  ordinary  channel  is  carefhlly  no- 
ted; as  the  extent  of  land  subjected  to  ir- 
rigation, and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  will  remain  under  water,  are  de- 
pendent on  this,  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
good  or  bad  harvest  may  henceforth  be 
predicted  with  certainty. 

We  know  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have  been 
the  same,  with  respect  to  season  and  dura- 
tion, for  over  8000  years.  They  are  so 
regular  that  the  value  and  annual  certain- 
ty of  this  gift  regulates  the  public  reve- 
nue ;  for  when,  by  means  of  Nilometers, 
it  ia  ascertained  that  the  waters  promise 
an  unusually  prosperous  season,  the  taxes 
are  proportionally  increased. 

At  Cairo,  just  above  the  point  of  the 
delta,  the  ordinary  rise  is  about  23  feet. 


A  less  rise  than  this  is  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  husbandman ;  and  a  great- 
er rise  sometimes  occasions  serious  mis- 
chief to  the  villages,  which  are  every  where 
built  on  the  summits  of  mounds,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  inundation.  The 
limit  of  the  inundation  is  so  marked  that, 
in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  it  is  possible  to 
walk  with  one  foot  on  a  fertile  and  teem- 
ing soil,  and  with  the  other  on  a  barren 
waste.  Every  spot  reached  by  the  water 
is  a  lovely  li^t  green  color — green,  "  un- 
utterably green,"  save  where  the  mud  vil- 
lages which  here  and  there  lie  in  the  midst 
of  the  verdure  like  the  marks  of  a  soiled 
foot  upon  a  rich  carpet.  These  villages 
are  mostly  distinguished  by  the  minaret 
of  a  well-built  mosque  or  the  oven -like 
dome  of  a  sheik's  tomb,  screened  by  a 
grove  of  palms.  The  number  of  birds 
one  sees  here  is  unequaled  in  any  other 
country:  vultures  and  cormorants,  geese 
and  pelicans,  hoopoes  and  zisacs,  and  the 
white  ibis,  the  gende  symbol  of  tlie  god 
Osiris. 

The  waters  of  the  Nile  are  pure  and 
sweet,  and  are  used  by  the  Egyptians  for 
all  ordinary  purposes;  but  during  the  in- 
undation (and  also  for  some  weeks  previ- 
ously), the  river  is  so  charged  with  sedi- 
ment that  the  water  requires  to  be  filtered 
in  order  to  fit  it  for  drinking,  and  jars  of 
porous  earthenware  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooling  and  purifying  it.  The 
changes  in  its  color  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree curious  during  the  inundation.  The 
waters  are  of  a  greenish  hue;  they  after- 
ward change  to  a  deep  brownish  red,  close- 
ly resembling  the  appearance  of  blood, 
and  again  become  clear  after  sabsiding 
into  tlMir  ordinary  channeL 


According  to  Josephns,  Menes  was  the 
first  king  of  Egypt.  He  ascended  the 
throne  2820  years  before  Christ,  or  4182 
years  ago.  The  origin,  however,  of  the 
Egyptian  nation,  and  the  history  of  their 
kings,  are  involved  in  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity and  nncertamty.  About  200  years 
later  Saophis  built  the  great  Pyramid,  and 
40  years  after  Sen-saophis  built  the  sec- 
ond P3rramid.  1920  3''ears  B.C.  Abraham 
arrived  in  Egypt.  During  the  dynasty 
from  Lower  E^rpt  in  the  year  1706  B.C., 
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Joseph  arrived,  and  died  1635,  during  the 
same  dynasty. 

In  the  year  1576,  Amosis,  fh>m  Thebes, 
founder  of  the  Diospolitan  d3'nasty,  took 
possession  of  the  throne.  Thi^  was  the 
king '  *  who  knew  not  Joseph . "  Four  years 
later  Moses  was  bom,  and  in  hia  fortieth 
year  he  fled  from  Egypt.  Thia  dynasty 
feigned  750  years,  at  which  time  the  Ethi- 
opian dynasty  was  founded,  and  lasted 
114  years,  during  which  time  the  captivity 
of  the  "  ten  tribes"  took  place. 

In  664  B.C.  the  dynasty  of  SaXtes  was 
established,  which  remained  in  existence 
189  years.  The  Egyptians  had  at  this  age 
attained  to  great  wealth  and  civilization, 
and  had  established  a  regular  and  well-or- 
ganised system  of  government,  while  the 
greater  number  of  the  surrounding  nations 
were  involved  in  the  grossest  barbarbm. 

At  length,  in  the  year  526  B.C.,  Camby- 
ses,  emperor  of  Persia,  added  Egj'pt  to  his 
other  provinces.  It  oontinned  attached  to 
Persia  for  193  years,  though  often  in  open 
rebellion  against  its  conquerors. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  little  difficulty 
in  effecting  its  conquest,  which  was  done 
in  the  reign  of  Dariuis  836  B.C.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria, which  soon  became  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  commerce,  that  he  intended 
to  establish  in  it  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  his  vast  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  be- 
came master  of  the  country.  Under  this 
able  prince  and  his  immediate  successors 
Erypt  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  its 
ancient  prosperity,  and  was  for  three  cen- 
turies the  favored  seat  of  commerce,  art, 
and  science. 

The  feebleness  and  indolence  of  the  last 
sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  end- 
ing with  Cleopatra,  fiiciUtated  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Romans.  Augustus  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it  after  a  struizgle  of 
some  duration,  aifd  for  the  next  666  years 
it  belonged  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  em- 
pires, constituted  their  most  valuable  prov- 
ince, and  was  for  a  lengthened  period,  as 
it  were,  the  granary  of  Rome. 

In  640  A.D.  Egypt  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious Amrou,  general  of  the  Caliph  Omar. 
Amrou,  in  his  letter  to  the  odiph  an- 
nouncing the  event,  says,  "  I  have  taken 
the  great  city  of  the  West.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its 
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richness  and  beauty,  and  I  shall  content 
myself  with  observing  that  it  contains  4000 
palaces,  400  baths,  400  theatres  or  places 
of  amusement,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of 
vegetables,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews." 

Under  Omar  and  his  successors  it  con- 
tinued until  1171,  when  the  Turkomans  ex- 
pelled  the  Caliphs.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ab- 
bassidee,  descended  from  Abbas,  mide  of 
Mohammed,  ruled  Egypt  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  time.  In  the  year  754  Bagdad  was 
founded  and  made  the  seat  of  the  empire, 
and  thirty  years  later  the  famous  Haroon 
al  Raschid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Kigfata, 
ally  of  Charlemagne,  and  dread  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  governed  Egypt. 

The  Turkomans  were  again  expelled  by 
the  Mamelukes  in  1 260.  The  latter  raised 
to  the  throne  one  of  thehr  own  chieft,  with 
the  title  of  sultan,  and  this  dynasty  reigD- 
ed  over  Egypt  till  1617,  when  the  Mame- 
lukes were  totally  defeated,  and  the  last  of 
their  sultans  put  to  death,  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  Selim.  The  conqueror  did  not, 
however,  entirely  suppress  the  Mameluke 
government,  but  merely  reconstructed  H 
on  a  new  basis,  placing  at  its  head  a  ptchs 
appointed  by  himself  who  presided  over  a 
council  of  24  Mamelidces,  beys  or  chie&. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  1798, 
when  a  French  army,  commanded  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  landed  in  Egypt  The 
Mameluke  force  having  been  annihilated 
or  dispersed  in  a  series  of  engagements 
with  the  French,  the  latter  succeeded  in 
subjugating  the  country.  Bonaparte  hav- 
ing returned  to  Fhince,  the  French  in 
E<^l>t  were  attocked  in  1801  by  a  British 
army,  by  which  they  were  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  convention  fer  the 
evacuation  of  the  country. 

The  British  having  not  long  after  abo 
evacuated  Egypt,  it  relapsed  into  its  for- 
mer state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  from 
which  it  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  ability 
and  good  fortune  of  Mehemet  All.  This 
extraordinary  man,  a  native  of  an  obscure 
village  of  Albania,  having  entered  the  mil- 
itary service,  partly  by  his  bravery  sod 
partly  by  his  talent  for  intrigue,  raised 
himself  to  the  dignity  of  pacha  in  1804. 
The  yioeroyalty  is  hereditary  in  Mehemet 
Ali^s  £amily.  Th^  present  pacha  is  Ismail 
Pacha,  son  of  Ibrahim  Pacha. 

The  public  affeirs  of  Egypt  are  conducted 
by  the  pacha,  who  has  absolute  power,  b&- 
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■isted  by  a  council  of  state,  composed  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  foar  generals,  and 
foor  grand  dignitaries.  The  ministers  are, 
President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Minister  of  Finance,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  Minister  of  War,  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Annj,  Chief  of  the  National  Guard,  Di- 
lector  of  the  Arsenal,  President  of  Health, 
GoTemor  of  Alexandria,  and  Governor  of 
Cairo. 

Mon^ — The  currency  of  Egypt  is  pias- 
tres and  paras.  40  paras = 1  piastre  =aboot 
6  cents  U.  S.  currency.  An  American  dol- 
lar is  worth  19  piastres,  and  fiye-firanc  pieces 
19  piastres  10  paras.  The  best  money  to 
draw  or  take  to  Egypt  is  sovereigns.  The 
smallest  copper  coin  is  five-para  pieces, 
worth  about  five  eighths  of  a  cent. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  get  money  in  Up- 
per £g}'pt,  the  traveler  must  make  all  his 
oirangements  before  leaving  Cairo,  and  be 
particalor  to  provide  himself  with  plenty  of 
piastres,  twenty,  ten,  and  five-para  pieces. 


ALEXANDRIA. 

The  sea-port  and  commercial  capital  of 
Egypt  contains  about  85,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotel,  Hotel  d«  V Europe^  on  the 
grand  square,  which  is  admirably  conduct- 
ed.- Prices:  16  francs  per  day,  which  in- 
cludes breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  and  bed- 
room f  a  sitting-room  is  charged  extra;  also 
25  cents  for  service  per  day,  and  the  same 
for  a  candle!  The  price  of  a  boat  for 
landing  should  not  be  over  five  piastres 
(25  cents),  and  from  five  to  ten  will  en- 
able you  to  pass  your  baggage  without  ex- 
amination at  the  custom-house.  The  bet- 
ter plan  is  to  make  a  bargain  with  the 
commissionaire  to  take  yon  and  your  bag- 
gage on  shore,  see  it  through  the  custom- 
bouse,  and  land  you  at  the  hotel ;  if  he 
'Will  do  it  for  twenty-five  piastres,  pay  it. 
If  you  do  not  make  a  bargain,  and  escape 
alive  fh>m  the  rapacity  of  the  boatmen, 
who  are  never  satisfied,  no  matter  how 
well  paid,  you  will  experience  a  lively 
time  in  getting  rid  of  the  most  importn* 
nate  of  human  beings,  the  Alexandria  don- 
key-drivers. A  crowd  of  New  York  hack- 
men  is  a  heaven  of  repose  in  comparison. 
They  will  hem  you  in  on  every  side,  back- 
ing their  donkeys  at  you,  tliat  the  only 


possible  way  to  escape  is  to  mount  one  of 
them.  For  this  ride  you  should  not  pjy 
over  one  piastre,  but  they  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  ten ;  a  native  would  not  pay 
half. 

As  you  approach  the  level  shores  of 
E^ypt,  gradually  a  column  rises  up  out  of 
the  sea,  and  stands  upon  the  horizon,  faint- 
ly marked  against  the  liquid  sky.  Soon 
after  swarms  of  wind-mills  emerge  from 
the  same  water}*  bed;  g^dually,  on  the 
extreme  left,  rise  the  pacha's  palace  and 
lofty  harem  ;  gleaming  sand-banks  fill  up 
the  interval.  The  buildings  that  come  one 
by  one  into  view  are  Alexandria,  and  the 
tall  column  XhaX  first  attracted  the  stran- 
ger's view  is  known  as  Pompey's  Pillar. 

This  city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  882  years  before  Christ.  It  is  ad- 
mirably situated  between  the  west  mouth 
of  the  Nile  and  Lake  Mareotis,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Bosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile 
by  the  Mahmondieh  Canal,  reopened  in 
1819  by  Mehemet  AIL  Its  length  is  48 
miles. 

The  modem  city  is  partly  built  on  the 
celebrated  island  of  Pharos  and  the  isth- 
mus that  connects  it  with  the  main  land. 
The  ancient  city  was  built  on  the  main 
land  opposite  the  present  site. 

Alexandria  has  two  ports — that  on  the 
west,  which  is  the  best,  is  called  the  old 
harbor,  that  on  the  east  the  new. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  Alexan- 
dria has  increased  wonderfully  in  size,  and 
regained  much  of  that  commercial  import- 
ance for  which  it  was  in  ancient  times  so 
celebrated.  It  Is  much  indebted  for  this 
change  to  the  establishment  of  a  steam 
communication  with  India  by  way  of 
Egypt,  as  well  as  by  the  lines  of  steamers 
connecting  it  with  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Levant.  There  are  lines 
now  running  from  Alexandria  to  Corfu  di- 
rect, also  via  Smyrna;  to  Southampton 
tfia  Malta;  to  Marseilles  tfia  Malta;  to 
Constantinople  via  JaSb  and  Beyrout ;  to 
Constantinople  direct  (two  lines) ;  to  Mar- 
seflles  via  Messina  and  the  Italian  coast ; 
to  Trieste  via  Svria  and  via  Malta.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  Esrypt,  and,  consequentl}', 
Alexandria,  must,  from  ito  position,  bocome 
every  day  of  more  and  more  importance  to 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  population  of  Alexandria  is  very 
'* mixed,"  consisting,  besides  the. native 
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Turks  and  Arabs,  of  Armenians,  Greeks,  | 
Syrians,  Bfaltese,  Jews,  and  Europeans  of 
almost  every  nation,  in  such  numbers  that 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  strangers 
you  notice  in  the  streets  would  not  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  natives.  The  shops, 
di8pla3'ing  every  article  of  furniture,  and 
of  male  and  female  attire,  ftom  the  Pari- 
sian bonnet  of  the  latest  fashion  to  the 
very  humblest  article  of  dress,  all  conspire, 
in  conjunction  with  the  style  of  the  build- 
ings, to  take  away  fh>m  this  place  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Oriental  city. 

A  recent  English  writer  says  that  "  the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  Alexandria  is 
that  it  is  an  inferior  Continental  town ;  its 
streets  peopled  with  Englishmen,  Italians, 
and  Greeks,  whose  wives  dress  in  bonnets 
and  Paris  mantles,  and  go  out  shopping  in 
the  afternoon  in  one>horse  clarences  and 
pony  phaetons.  Mosques  there  are,  it  is 
true,  but,  being  in  the  back  streets,  they  are 
unseen  except  by  the  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters. There  are  also  bazars,  but  they  an 
far  from  picturesque,  and  decidedly  dirty. 
As  for  turbans,  I  could  not  but  observe  a 
tendency  in  people  to  wind  cloths  round 
their  heads,  but  it  was  a  hard  race  be- 
tween them  and  the  wearer  of  hats.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  great  many  camels,  and 
to  observe  that  there  were  no  trees  but 
palms,  and  no  plants  but  orango*trees  and 
bananas.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  thought 
Alexandria  Eastern  only  in  name,  position 
on  the  map,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  pos- 
sessing Cleopatra's  Needle  and  Pompey's 
Pillar." 

There  are  few  objects  to  detain  the  trav- 
eler more  than  one  or  two  days  in  Alex- 
andria; he  will  find,  however,  great  amuse- 
ment in  the  novelty  and  drollery  of  the 
scene  around  him.  Mr.  Prime,  in  his 
^^Boat  Life,"  gives  a  most  ikithful  and 
graphic  description  of  it.  He  says,  "  The 
Egyptian  donkey  is  the  smallest  imagin- 
able animal  of  the  spedes;  the  average 
height  is  from  three  feet  and  a  half  to  four 
feet.  These  little  fellows  carry  incredible 
loads,  and  apparently  with  ease.  In  the 
square  were  scores  of  them.  Here  an  old 
Turk,  fat  and  shaky,  lus  feet  reaching  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  ground,  went  trot- 
ting across  the  square;  there  half  a  dozen 
half  naked  boys,  each  perched  between 
two  goat-«kins  of  water.  Four  or  five  En- 
glish sailoTH,  full  of  wonderment  at  the 
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novel  mode  of  travel,  were  plunging  along 
at  a  fast  gallop,  and  got  foul  of  the  tAd 
Turk.  The  bojrs,  one  of  whom  always  fal- 
lows his  donkey,  however  swift  the  pace, 
belaboring  him  with  a  stick,  and  ingen- 
iously poking  him  in  the  ribs  or  under  the 
saddle  strap,  commenced  beating  each  oth- 
er. Two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  India 
passengers,  taking  their  first  donkey-ride, 
became  entangled  in  the  group.  Twenty 
long-legged  single-shirted/eOoAsai  rushed 
up,  some  with  donkeys  and  some  irith  long 
rods.  A  row  of  camels  stalked  slowly  by, 
and  looked  with  quiet  eyes  at  the  increas- 
ing din ;  and  when  the  confbsion  seemed 
to  be  inextricable,  a  splendid  caniaga 
dashed  up  the  square,  and  ^ity  yarda  in 
advance  of  it  ran,  at  all  the  speed  of  a 
swift  horse,  an  elegantly-dressed  runner, 
waving  his  silver  rod,  and  shouting  to 
make  way  for  the  high  and  mighty  some* 
body ;  and  forthwith,  in  a  twinUiog,  the 
mass  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  the 
square  was  Iree  again.  The  old  Turk 
ambled  along  his  way,  and  the  sailors  sur- 
rounded one  of  their  number  who  had  man- 
aged to  lose  his  seat  in  the  hubbub,  and 
whose  cunes  were  decidedly  home-like.** 

Pompey'g  Piltar  is  situated  south  of  the 
present  city,  a  short  distance  from  the 
walk.  Its  height,  including  the  shafft^ 
capital,  and  pedestal,  is  100  feet.  The  di- 
ameter at  the  base  is  10  feet.  This  col- 
umn, which  is  in  very  elegant  style,  was 
erected  in  honor  of  Diocletian,  wUo  be- 
sieged Alexandria  A.D.  296,  which,  after 
eight  months*  defense,  was  obliged  to  ca* 
pitttlate,  when  thousands  were  massacred 
by  fire  and  sword.  The  monument  was 
erected  by  Publius  after  he  had  been  ap« 
pointed  prefect  of  Egypt. 

Cleopatra*  s  Aesctfes.— These  two  obelisks, 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  east  part  of  the 
city,  near  the  shore,  the  one  standing,  the 
other  lying  down  and  nearly  covered  with 
earth,  are  of  red  granite,  and  formerly 
stood  before  the  Temple  of  Neptune  at  He- 
liopolis ;  one  of  them  is  65  feet  high,  the 
other  70.  Their  diameter  at  the  base  is 
between  seven  and  eight  feet.  They  were 
quarried  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III., 
1495  B.C.,  and  are  consequently  now  8856 
years  old.  Mehemet  AU  gave  the  fallen 
one  to  the  British  government,  but  they 
concluded  it  was  hardly  worth  the  money 
it  would  cost  to  remove  it.     There  is  one 
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in  Borne  and  one  on  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, Parisi  very  Bimilar,  and  of  the  same 
stone. 

The  Cetiacombt, — At  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  hotels  may  be  seen 
these  remarkable  tombs.  They  can  be 
reached  by  either  land  or  water;  if  by 
land,  which  is  preferable,  you  {miss  some 
ancient  tombs  partially  sanken  in  the  sea ; 
haring  been  mistaken  for  baths,  the  natives 
gaTe  them  the  name  oiBagni  di  Cloopatm, 
It  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  goide  with 
you  unless  yon  haye  a  dragoman  by  the 
day. 

The  Paaha^t  PaHaoe  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
It  18  Tery  finely  sitnated  facing  the  sea : 
the  garden  is  beantlfol.  Inunediately  0[>- 
poaite  is  the  Harem,  which  can  not  be  yis- 
ited« 

Yon  will  not  require  your  passport  again 
in  Bgypt.  You  may  either  leave  it  at  the 
oonsnl^s,  to  whose  office  it  will  be  sent  from 
the  steamer,  until  your  return  to  Alexan- 
dria, or  take  it  with  you  to  Cairo.  By  all 
naeans  call  on  our  consul,  who  will  only 
be  too  happy  in  rendering  you  any  service 
in  his  power. 

Before  leaving  Alexandria  it  would  be 
well  to  examine  and  see  if  yon  have  every 
thing  requisite  for  your  trip  up  the  Nile 
that  yon  can  not  get  reasonably  or  at  all  at 
Cairo.  As  the  shores  are  lined  with  every 
Tar&ety  of  game,  of  course  a  fowling-piece 
18  absolutely  indispensable.  A  good  pistol 
is  also  necessary.  Ammunition  is  very 
expensive  in  £g3rpt ;  bring  a  good  supply 
from  London,  Paris,  or  Malta.  It  can  be 
pozchased  at  the  latter  place  as  cheaply  as 
in  London.  A  telescope  and  opera-glass — 
buy  both  in  Paris ;  the  telescope  is  not  abso- 
lo^y  necessary.  Wines  of  all  descriptions 
can  now  be  found  at  Alexandria,  although 
something  might  be  saved  if  coming  dirtct 
ftoa  Marseilles;  and  Marsala,  which  is  con- 
aideved  by  some  a  good  wine  on  the  Nile, 
can  be  purchased  at  a  low  price  at  Malta. 
Nearly  every  thing  requisite  for  the  travel- 
er may  now  be  obtained  in  Cairo,  although 
at  a  slight  advance.  The  T^atakia  tobacco, 
which  is  the  best  that  grows,  had  better  be 
porchased  in  Alexandria,  if  you  smoke. 

Do  not  make  any  engagement  with  a 
dragoman  tmtil  you  arrive  at  Cairo ;  you 
will  find  them  better  there.  The  regular 
price  of  a  dragoman  per  day  in  Alexandria 
ia  five  francs  or  sixteen  piastres.    Ach-i 


met,  who  may  be  found  at  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Hotel,  or  on  board  the  steam- 
er after  its  arrival,  is  very  intelligent  and 
trustworthy.  The  author  employed  him 
during  his  stay  in  Alexandria,  and  liked 
him  much. 

There  is  but  one  theatre  in  Alexandria, 
and  that  very  indifilsrent. 

As  one  has  plenty  of  time  for  reading 
on  the  Nile,  and  as  it  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  volume  to  enter  into  detail  of  Egypt 
and  her  monuments,  we  here  give  a  list  of 
some  of  the  best  works  extant  on  this  sub- 
ject. Wilkinson's  "  Survey  of  Thebes" 
and  ''Map  of  Egypt;"  Prime's  "Boat 
Life;"  Wilkmson's  ''Ancient Egyptians," 
and  Lane's  "Modem  Egyptians;"  Burdc- 
hardt's,  and  Pococke's,  and  Hamilton's 
"Egypt;"  and  " Murray's  Hand-book" 
of  the  same. 

From  Akxtmdria  to  Cairoy  distance  130 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  $7  90=157  p.  ; 
second  class,  #6  10 ;  time,  7  hours.  Trains 
daily. 

CAIRO. 

Cocrt^— from  whence  all  boats  now  start 
to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Nile,  nothing 
below  that  deserving  particular  notice 

—  contains  a  population  of  400,000  in- 
habitants. The  hotels  are  Sh^haxTt, 
Motel  da  rOrient,  and  the  ffoiei  du  ML 
The  situation  of  the  house  first  men* 
tioned  (opposite  the  magnificent  space  or 
square  of  Esbekiyeh)  abounds  in  amus- 
ing scenes,  and  the  excitement  going  on 
before  the  door  from  morning  till  night,  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  fun  and  amusement, 
is  immense. 

Take  a  survey  of  the  scene :  dragomans 

—  black,  yellow,  and  white — splendidly 
drpssed  in  flowing  trowsers,  silk  and  satin 
vests,  embroidered  jackets,  and  immense 
turbans,  quarreling  with  the  donkey-own- 
ers, who  are  quarreling  and  finding  fault 
with  the  donkey-drivers,  who  are  doing 
the  same  with  the  donkeys.  The  traveler 
threatens  to  belabor  the  dragoman,  the 
dragoman  doe$  belabor  the  owner,  the  own- 
er belabors  the  boy,  and  the  boy  the  don- 
key, and  none  of  them  seem  to  care  much 
for  it.  Add  to  this  half  a  dozen  mounte- 
banks ;  a  dozen  dealers  in  relics,  turbans, 
and  handkercbiefis ;  fifty  dogs,  one  of  whom 
is  playing  circus  with  a  monkey  on  his 
back ;  a  snake-charmer,  with  a  baglU  of 
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immense  snakes,  all  standing  erect  (if  a 
snake  can  stand),  with  fangs  protruding, 
ready  to  make  a  plun^^e  at  their  conqner- 
or,  who  offers  to  swallow  any  one  of  them 
for  a  shilling,  and  you  have  a  faint  idea 
of  what  is  daily  going  on  in  front  of  Shep- 
herd's hotel.  Prices  are  $4  per  daj' ;  serv- 
ice and  candles,  no  charge. 

Cairo  is  called  Aluar  bv  the  natives :  it 
is  properly  ELKakirek,  **'The  Victorious," 
having  been  founded  by  the  Arab  con- 
querors  of  Egypt,  which  event  took  place 
in  the  year  970  A.D.  It  is  situated  near 
the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  NOe,  about 
20  miles  above  the  apex  of  its  delta.  It  is 
second  only  to  Constantinople  in  size  in 
the  Biohammedan  world,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  pacha  and  the  seat 
of  his  government. 

Wc  would  advise  the  traveler  to  make 
his  first  visit  to  the  Citadei,  from  whence 
he  will  get  an  idea  of  the  bearings  of  the 
different  objects  of  cariosity,  and  be  able 
to  move  round  the  city  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  dragoman,  to  whom,  at  present, 
ho  must  be  indebted  for  his  latitude  and 
lonpcitude.  On  your  way  to  and  fh>m  the 
citadel  you  will  visit  the  mosque  of  Tay- 
loon,  the  oldest  in  the  city,  the  mosque 
of  Sultan  Hassan,  the  splendid  mosque  of 
Mehemet  Aii,  the  pacha's  palace,  and  bazar 
ofGhor66h. 

From  the  citadel  is  displayed  a  magnifi- 
cent panorama.  To  the  east  are  seen  the 
obelisk  of  Ileliopolis  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Mamelukes ;  to  the  south  the  lofty  quar- 
ries of  Mount  Mokattera,  with  ruined  cas- 
tles, mouldering  domes,  and  the  remains 
of  other  edifices ;  southwest  and  west  are 
the  grand  aqueduct,  mosques,  and  mina- 
rets, the  Nile,  the  ruins  of  old  Cairo,  and  the 
island  and  groves  of  Rhoda;  beyond  the 
river,  on  the  southwest,  the  town  Ghizeh, 
amid  groves  of  sycamore,  fig,  and  palm 
trees ;  still  more  remote,  the  pyramids  of 
Ghizeh  and  Sakara,  and  beyond  these  the 
great  Libyan  desert.  In  the  northern  di- 
rection may  be  seen  the  green  plains  of 
the  delta,  sprinkled  with  white  edifices ; 
and  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  spec- 
tator is  the  city  of  Cairo,  with  her  jbttr 
hundred  mnsquett,  whose  sunlit  domes  are 
glistening  in  the  sun.  It  is  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sight.  And  at  your  feet  the 
spot  made  memorable  Iry  Emin  Bey,  who 
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escaped  during  the  well-known  massacre 
of  the  Mamelukes  by  leaping  his  hortio 
a  frightful  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
wall. 

The  circumstances  of  the  massacre  were 
these :  Early  in  the  spring  of  1811,  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  who  by  his  genius  and  daring  had 
caused  himself  to  be  appointed  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  was  obliged  to  be  at  Saes,  to  su- 
perintend the  preparationB  for  his  Axabian 
expedition  to  displace  the  Wah^bees,  who 
had  driven  the  Turks  from  the  Holy  Land 
of  Arabia,  Mecca,  and  Medina.  While 
there,  he  received  information  that  the 
Mameluke  chiefs,  jealous  of  his  power,  in- 
tended to  waylay  him  on  his  return  fhan 
Suez.  Instead  of  remaining  until  the  nest 
day,  as  was  expected,  he  started  that  night 
on  a  dromedary,  and  in  ten  hoart^  befiwo 
the  break  of  day,  with  four  out  of  his  eight- 
een attendants,  he  entered  Cairo,  the  dis- 
tance being  80  miles  1  This,  with  other 
plots  and  intrigues  of  the  Mamelukes  which 
he  had  discovered,  determined  him  to  ex- 
terminate all  who  could  be  found.  The 
day  fixed  for  the  ceremony  of  investing  his 
son,  Toosoom  Pasha,  with  command  of  the 
army  was  the  1st  of  March,  1811.  All  the 
principal  chiefs  were  invited  to  be  present. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over  they  mounted 
their  horses,  but,  on  reaching  the  gates,  they 
found  them  closed.  A  suspicion  of  treacb- 
ery  immediately  flashed  across  their  minds, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  shower  of  baUs 
from  behind  the  ramparts.  With  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  Emin  Bey,  who  took  the 
fearful  leap  alluded  to  above,  every  soul 
perished.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued 
to  exterminate  every  Mameluke  found  in 
the  city.  Ibrahim  Bey,  with  450  of  his 
followers,  perished  in  the  citadel,  and  near- 
ly 800  in  the  city. 

Cairo  is  surrounded  by  walla,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  groves  of 
mimosas  and  palm-trees.  The  interior  of 
the  town  presents  a  bustling  and  animated 
scene  of  traffic,  in  which  Oriental  manners 
and  appearances  are  more  correctly  pre- 
served, and  more  vividly  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  the  stranger,  than  in  any  other  great 
city  of  the  East  in  the  present  day,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Damascus.  ITie  civ- 
ilizing influences  of  the  West  haira  not 
wholly  destroyed  the  charm  of  Oriental 
costumes  and  manners,  and  the  baaan  still 
retain  that  poetry  and  romance  which  looks 
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Toa  in  the  face  from  out  ever}'  page  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

The  houses  are  solidly  constructed  and 
lofty,  being  mostly  two  stories  high.  The 
roofs,  ivhich  are  flat,  serve  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  are  the  resort  of  the  family 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  '  Most  consid- 
erable houses  inclose  an  open,  unpaved 
court,  into  -which  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  principal  apartments  o^^en.  The 
Aront  doors  of  the  larger  houses  are  hand- 
somely carved,  painted,  decorated  with 
Arabic  inscriptions,  and  furnished  with 
iron  *knockers  and  wooden  locks.  The 
court-yard  and  ground  commonly  contain 
-wells  and  fountains,  and  sometimes  a  hall, 
handsomely  fitted  up,  where  the  master  of 
the  house  receives  visitors.  The  upper 
apartments  are  thtxe  of  the  women  and 
children.  The  mode  of  building  houses  in 
Cairo  is  such  that,  with  the  narrowness  of 
the  street,  they  nearly  meet  at  the  top, 
each  story  projecting  beyond  that  imme- 
diately below  it.  This  is,  however,  com- 
mon in  many  towns  in  hot  climates,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  greater  coolness ; 
and  in  nearlv  all  business  streets  the  small 
portion  of  blue  sky  is  shut  out  by  mats, 
awnings,  or  boards.  Under  these  cano- 
pies the  people  gather  to  smoke  and  gos- 
sip, ever  and  anon  pushed  one  side  by  a 
train  of  solemn  camels,  who,  with  nose 
erect,  thread  their  noiseless  way ;  here  the 
shopkeeper  reclines  listlessly  in  his  eight 
by  ten  stall,  some  lying  half -asleep,  while 
others  are  stretched  in  profound  repose,  all 
yielding  to  the  influence  of  a  climate  as 
delightful  as  it  is  salutary. 

Tlie  city  is  divided  into  different  quar- 
ters, separated  from  each  other  by  gates, 
which  are  closed  at  night.  There  is  the 
Copt  quarter,  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  the 
Funk's  quarter.  By  this  latter  name  att 
Europeans  are  known  in  Cairo.  There  is 
a  gate-keeper  to  each  gate,  who  is  obliged 
to  open  to  every  proper  person  carrying  a 
lamp.  There  being  no  public  lamps  in 
the  dty,  every  person  out  after  dark  is 
obliged  by  law  to  carry  one. 

The  number  of  dogs  in  Cairo  is  fully 
equal  to  those  in  Constantinople,  in  pro- 
portK»n  to  the  size  of  the  city,  and  their 
habits  are  very  similar.  They  are  more 
divided  into  republics  than  in  Constantino- 
ple, and  woe  betide  the  *'  foreign*'  dog  who 
the  frontier  line.    He  is  imme- 


diately attacked  by  the  entire  tribe,  and 
if  he  succeeds  in  getting  into  his  own  ter- 
ritoiy  again,  he  immediately  turns  on  his 
pursuers,  with  the  confidence  that,  being 
on  his  "native  heath,"  he  is  safe  from 
harm,  and  ready  to  assume  the  offensive. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Cairo  nearly 
all  date  from  the  reign  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  ancient  sultans  of  Egypt.  We  must 
except,  however,  the  Mosque  of  Afekemfii 
AHj  recently  finished.  It  is  situated  in 
the  citadel,  and-  is  fully  equal  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Constantinople.  The  ceil- 
ing is  divided  into  one  large  dome  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  four  half  domes  of 
the  same  size,  at  the  four  corners  of  which 
are  four  smaller  domes.  On  the  side  to- 
ward Mecca  is  another  half  dome  the  size 
of  the  first.  The  columns,  which  are  very 
beautiful,  have  ornamental  capitals  sup- 
porting round  arches.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  interior  is  of  Oriental  alabaster, 
and  the  general  effect  is  superb.  Th^  cit- 
adel is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Acropolis  of  the  ancient  Eg}'ptian  Baby- 
lon, which  occupied  the  site  of  the  still 
more  ancient  city  of  Latopolis,  which  dates 
about  the  same  as  Memphis.  In  1824  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  the  pow- 
der magazine,  when  nearly  4000  people 
perished.  In  addition  to  the  mosque  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  it  contains  the  pacha's  pal- 
ace, with  a  very  fine  garden,  his  harem, 
the  mint,  the  council-chamber,  and  arse- 
nal. The  latter  contains  a  cannon  found- 
ery,  and  manfiiactures  of  small  arms  and 
mUitary  equipments. 

Moaque  ofTayloon. — ^This  is  ono  of  the 
most  interesting  mosques  of  Cairo  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  it  is  supposed,  at  least 
that  is  the  tradition,  that  the  hill  Kalat-el- 
Kebsh,  on  which  it  was  built,  was  the 
same  on  which  rested  Noah's  ark,  also 
the  spot  where  the  ram  was  sacrificed  by 
Abraham.  It  is  the  oldest  mosque  in 
Egypt,  having  been  built  ninety  years  be- 
fore Cairo  was  founded.  Its  founder  was 
Ahmed  ebn  e'  Tayloon,  who  was  governor 
of  Egypt  in  868  A.D.,  and  usurped  the 
sovereignty  in  the  same  year.  It  is  the 
oldest  building  now  extant  built  with  point- 
ed arches.  Its  founder  had  a  circular  stair- 
case built  on  the  outside  winding  round 
the  minaret,  that  he  might  be  able  to  ride 
to  the  top  on  horseback. 
In  an  inclosure  in  the  court  of  the  mosque 
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iUnds  A  tree  to  point  out  the  place  where 
Noah's  ark  rested ! 

The  Motque  of  Sultan  HoMtan  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  in  Cairo.  The  king  had 
the  hand  of  the  architect  cut  off,  tliat  he 
might  never  be  able  to  construct  another 
like  it.  Its  magnificently  ornamented 
porch,  its  beautifal  and  gnoeful  minaret 
and  extensive  court,  strikes  every  one  with 
a4miration.  In  the  back  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  on  which 
rests  a  copy  of  the  Koran.  Above  the 
tomb  are  suspended  three  lamps. 

The  Motque  of  Sultan  Kalaoon^  which 
is  attached  to  the  Morostin,  or  Mad-house, 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  tombs  of  him- 
self and  son  are  also  here.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood are  numerous  other  fine  mosques 
and  tombs  of  caliphs  of  the  same  dynasty. 
Here  also  is  that  of  Sultan  Berkook,  and 
his  wife  and  daughter.  Here  may  be  seen 
a  fine  illuminated  copy  of  the  Komn  writ- 
ten l^  the  latter,  the  Princess  Fatima. 

The  Mo9quie»  of  El-Azhar,  EUGkoree^ 
and  Hauan  Am  are  all  well  worth  a  visit. 

One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  to  be 
'  seen  when  on  your  visit  to  the  citadel  is 
Beer  Xuttf,  or  *' Joseph's  WeU."  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  hewn  in  the  rock 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Sultan  Saladin  when  erecting 
the  citadel.  It  is  16  feet  in  diameter  and 
270  in  depth,  which  brings  its  bottom  on 
a  level  with  the  Nile,  from  which  its  water 
is  most  probably  derived.  A  winding 
staircase  leads  to  the  bottom,  where  are 
stationed  two  mules,  which  turn  a  wheel 
at  the  top ;  around  the  wheel  a  rope  is  con- 
tinually revolving,  to  which  are  fastened 
small  earthen  jugs  about  four  feet  apart. 
They  descend  bottom  up^  go  through  the 
water  at  the  bottom,  come  up  full,  and 
discharge  at  the  top.  This  is  kept  con- 
tinually going.  The  mules  are  changed 
every  four  hours.  At  the  base  of  the  cit- 
adel is  the  indosore  where  the  sheik  on 
horseback  rides  over  the  prostrate  forms 
of  the  pilgrims  after  their  return  from 
Mecca,  the  wounded  victims  believing  the 
more  they  suffer  the  more  blessed  they 
are. 

There  are  a  number  otpalacea  in  Cairo 
well  worth  a  visit ;  the  principal  are  those 
of  Mohcmet  All  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Nuz- 
Ich  Ildnom,  daughter  of  Mehemct  Ali,  and 
Ahbaa  Pasha. 
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There  are  a  large  number  of  batkt  at 
Cairo,  though  few  of  them  are  very  mag- 
nificent; they  number  about  70  in  all. 
Although  there  are  over  1000  cafes  in  Cai- 
ro, few  of  them  are  worth  visiting. 

Two  of  the  principal  fettivaU  of  Cairo 
are  the  Departure  of  the  pilgrims  to  Meo- 
ca,  and  their  Betum.  These  oocur  anna- 
ally.  The  number  often  amounts  to  700O 
by  the  tiiae  they  arrive  in  the  territory  of 
Mecca,  although  in  former  years  20,000 
was  not  an  unusual  number. 

Every  true  believer  in  the  Prophet  feels 
in  duty  bound,  if  possible,  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  once  during  his  life- 
time. The  principal  objects  of  attraction 
in  this  procession  are  the  Makmel  and  KU^ 
weh.  The  origin  of  the  former  waa  this  i 
The  queen  of  Sultan  Saleh  Mohammed, 
wishing  to  make  the  pilgrimage,  and  wish- 
ing to  have  the  custom  continued  during 
her  dynas^,  sent  yearly  a  splendid  cano- 
py, which  was  borne  by  a  camel  magnifi- 
cently caparisoned.  The  custom  haa  been 
continued ;  and,  although  the  camel  has  no 
rider,  he  is  the  chief  attraction  in  the  pre- 
cession. 

The  city  of  Cairo  supplies,  once  a  year, 
the  Kisweh,  or  lining  for  the  Kaaba  of 
Mecca,  It  is  manuafctured  of  rich  ailk, 
and  splendidly  embroidered  with  gold. 
This  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
procession — the  new  one  going  to  Mecca, 
and  the  old  one  coming  from  Mecca. 

We  then  have  the  ceremony  of  opening 
the  grand  canal  at  old  Cairo.  This  takes 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  previous 
to  the  inundation,  when  the  water  has  risen 
sufficiently  high  to  fill  the  canal  and  its 
tributaries  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  with  great 
pomp  by  the  governor  of  Cairo.  The  day 
and  night  are  devoted  to  great  nJoicingBi, 
feastings,  and  illuminations. 

TheyS^e*  of  Kamadan,  the  Urthday  of 
the  Prophet  Mohammed,  his  granddaugh- 
ter Saydeh,  Zayneb,  and  the  **two  Has- 
sans," are  all  celebrated  with  universal  re- 
joicings. 

The  extensive  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes, 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  city,  are  very  inter- 
esting ;  but,  like  the  Pyramids  and  Cblise- 
um  at  Rome,  their  material  has  been  car- 
ried away  to  serve  in  the  constmction  of 
other  buildings.  To  visit  them,  you  go 
through  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  Bab 
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e'  Niur,  or  **Gtte  of  Victory/'  which  is 
well  wortfay  of  ofoservation. 

Sooth  of  the  dty  are  many  very  curious 
lad  ioterastiiig  tombs,  among  which  are 
those  of  Mehemet  All  and  his  sons,  with 
other  members  of  his  &mily. 

One  of  the  excorsions  taken  by  all  trav- 
elers who  visit  Cairo,  and  which  is  laid 
down  in  all  guide-books,  is  that  to  the  site 
of  Uie  ancient  ci^  of  lltiiopolig.  At  the 
risk  of  being  condemned  by  other  writers 
for  not  possessing  sufficient  imagination  to 
mske  this  excursion  interesting,  the  an- 
thor,  as  well  as  his  companion,  thought 
themselves '  '•tM*  in  making  it.  If  a  five 
hours*  ride,  which  monopolizes  the  whole 
day,  half  the  distance  through  deep  warm 
land,  with  a  burning  son  beaming  down 
upon  your  head,  you  wish  to  travel  to  see 
a  column  such  as  yon  see  at  Alexandria, 
Constantinople,  Puis,  or  Rome,  why,  well 
■nd  good,  go !  It  may  be  said,  **  But  the 
ancient  city  of  Heliopolis  stood  here."  We 
think  it  was  Shelley  who  said  there  is  not 
a  spot  of  land  upon  the  habitable  globe  on 
vhich  a  city  has  not  stood ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  this  single  obelisk,  there  is 
not  a  stone  a  foot  square  indicating  the 
roin^of  any  thing  here.  To  be  sure,  you 
pass  the  ^camore-tree  under  which  it  is 
Mid  Joseph  and  the  Vfagin  and  Child  rest- 
ad  when  they  fled  into  Egypt,  and  where 
they  turned  the  salt  and  muddy  water  of 
a  fountain  near  by  into  a  sweet  and  limpid 
touoe.  It  was  here  also  that  the  French, 
under  Kleber,  defeated  the  Turks,  March 
^;  1800.  The  sycamore-tree  is  covered 
with  names  which  nobody  reads.  The 
obelisk  at  Heliopolis  is  about  70  fleet  high 
above  the  pedestal,  6  feet  2  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Heliopolis,  though  very  cele- 
biated,  was  a  town  of  small  size,  not  cov- 
ering over  15  acres,  according  to  the  dx- 
«ut  of  ita  walls. 

Suice  the  erection  of  this  obelisk  by 
Osirtasen,  8600  years  ago,  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile  have  raised  the  snrfiu»  of  the 
M>il  25  feet  above  the  obelisk's  base,  and, 
ui  add-on,  it  is  of  course  supposed  it  was 
arected  on  a  mound  of  oonsiderable  emi- 
I'^cc,  as  was  and  is  still  the  custom  in 
E^rypt. 

The  exeuTsion  to  the  palace  and  gardens 
^Skocbra  is  very  interesting.  They  are 
ntnated  about  four  miles  from  the  city. 
The  road  leading  to  them  is  about  120  feet 


wide,  shaded  all  the  way  with  beautiful 
acocia^rees,  planted  by  Mehemet  Ali  about 
fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  garden, 
redolent  with  the  perfume  of  roses,  gerani- 
ums, and  orange-blossoms,  stands  a  fount- 
ain inclosed  by  a  covered  corridor;  the  in- 
closure  is  about  800  feet  square,  filled  with 
water.  The  balustrades  sunounding  th6 
fountain  are  of  beantiful  Carrara  marble, 
and  the  water  issues  out  of  the  mouths  of 
some  forty  alligators.  The  corridor,  or  pi- 
azza running  round  the  water,  is  beauti- 
fully paved  with  marble.  At  each  comer 
of  the  square  is  a  room  fitted  up  with  di- 
vans ;  one  is  the  billiard-room,  where  thero 
is  an  excellent  full-length  portrait  of  Me- 
hemet Ali ;  the  next  the  reception-room ; 
next, dining  apartment:  this  latter  is  most 
magnificent;  and  in  the  last  comer  the 
offices  of  the  guard.  This  is  the  play- 
ground of  the  members  of  the  pacha's  ha- 
rem. In  the  corridor  we  found  numerous 
ingenious  wagons,  worked  by  the  feet  and 
guided  by  the  hand,  capable  of  being  pro- 
pelled around  the  piazza  with  great  rapid- 
ity. In  the  water  are  small  boats,  where 
some  of  the  members  of  the  harem  row 
races  with  the  wagoners  on  the  piazza, 
while  the  pacha  reclines,  surrounded  by 
his  ikvorite  wives,  in  the  centre  of  the 
fountain,  separated  fh>m  the  others  by  a 
wall  of  rising  and  falling  water  issued  flrom 
>  the  mouths  of  the  marble  alligaton,  while 
the  black  slaves  hurry  here  and  there  at- 
tending to  the  orders  of  their  mistresses. 

Close  to  this  building,  in  the  same  gar- 
den, is  another  splendid  kiosk,  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  pacha's  brothers.  It 
is  built  on  an  elevation,  and  commands  a 
lovely  view  of  the  garden,  Nile,  and  sur- 
rounding scenery.  The  principal  apart- 
ment contains  a  lovely  foimtain  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  the  walls,  fioor,  and  all  the  surround- 
ings are  of  Oriental  alabaster.  In  the  only 
bedroom  in  the  building,  which  is  small, 
we  found  several  musical  instraments,  gui- 
tar, flute,  etc.,  with  a  small  but  well-se- 
lected library  of  our  best  authon,  in  En- 
glish, French,  and  Italian.  Flowers  sur- 
rounded the  library  in  every  direction, 
making  the  balmy  atmosphere  fragrant 
with  flieir  perfume.  The  sparkling  fount- 
ains, marble  floors,  arabesque  ceilings,  and 
flagrant  gardens  make  this  place  indeed 
an  earthly  paradise,  creating  a  longing  de- 
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sire  in  the  beholder  to  revel  forever  amid 
its  beauties.  Contiguous  to  this  garden  an 
immense  palace  is  in  process  of  erection ; 
it  is  intended  for  a  harem.  The  oranges 
here  are  the  most  delicious  of  their  species. 

A  very  fine  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains  of  Mokattem,  to 
see  the  petrified  forest  or  wood;  the  dis- 
tance is  about  six  miles. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  is  that  to  old  Cairo 
and  the  island  of  Rhoda — delightful  not 
only  from  the  many  interesting  places  you 
see,  but  for  the  enchanting  ride  and  the  cu- 
rious people  you  meet. 

Old  Cairo  was  founded  A.D.  638  by  the 
conqueror  of  the  Romans,  Amer  ebn  el  As, 
where  he  also  built  a  mosque  that  still 
bears  his  name.  The  Roman  fortress  or 
station  was  close  b}',  and  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  £g3rptian  Babylon. 
This  fortress  was  of  great  strength,  and 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  for 
seven  months.  The  mosque  of  Omar  is 
very  large,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition ;  near  the  door  are  two  columns, 
alMut  ten  inches  apart :  these  were  former- 
ly the  test  of  a  true  believer  in  the  Prophet. 
Any  person  not  being  able  to  pass  between 
them  was  set  down  as  an  infidel ;  they  noio 
say  it  is  a  specific  cure  for  the  rhenmatism 
to  pass  through.  There  is  a  Greek  con- 
vent here,  built  over  the  house  occupied  by 
Joseph,  the  Virgin,  and  the  infant  Chr|st. 
The  Virgin's  chair,  and  numerous  relics 
in  the  way  of  domestic  utensils,  are  shown. 
In  a  side  room  they  exhibit  a  font  in  which 
they  say  the  Savior  was  baptized  !  Our 
donkey-boy,  in  describing  it,  said,  "When 
fJhrist  little  boy  he  Mussulman ;  fill  him 
Water,  dip  little  boy  in,  be  come  out  Chris- 
tian :  water  no  do  little  boy  good."  Old 
Cairo  on  the  river  is  a  place  of  great  bus- 
tle and  activity. 

From  Cairo  you  cross  to  the  island  of 
Jioda  or  Rhoda ;  it  is  about  two  miles  in 
length,  contains  some  beautiful  gardens, 
which  are  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Cairenes. 
It  also  conteins  a  powder  magazine  and  the 
Kilometer,  which  latter  adjoins  the  palace 
and  harem  of  Hassan  Pacha.  The  Nilome- 
ter  is  a  graduated  pillar,  about  40  feet  in 
height,  placed  in  a  well  15  feet  wide,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  covered  by  an  ele- 
gant wooden  dome,  which  was  erected 
some  ten  years  since,  the  former  stone  one 
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having  been  thrown  down  by  accident. 
The  lowest  height  the  water  ever  rises 
here  is  32  feet ;  40  is  perfect,  but  42  woald 
do  immense  injury  to  the  country.  The 
upper  end  of  Rhoda  is  a  lovely  spot,  and 
has  always  been  occupied  as  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  rulers  of  l^gypt.  On 
this  spot,  according  to  tradition,  Thermn- 
this,  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  found  the  in- 
£Gmt  Moses  in  the  bulrushes. 

A  short  distance  down  the  river  you 
come  to  the  village  of  the  Dervishes,  whose 
most  remarkable  style  of  worship  is  well 
worth  a  visit  to  behold. 

We  reserve  the  most  interesting  excur- 
sion, that  to  the  Pyramids,  to  the  last,  for 
this  reason :  after  you  have  made  the  ascent 
to  the  top,  rode  thore  and  back  again,  yon 
will  neither  want  to  walk  nor  ride  for  sev- 
eral days  to  come ! 

We  would  recommend  travelers  to  make 
an  excursion  f^om  Cairo  to  the  l^amids, 
instead  of  from  their  boat  in  going  up  the 
Nile,  for  various  reasons.  The  distance  9a 
the  crow  flies  from  old  Cairo  is  about  six 
miles,  but  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  at  the  time  visits  are  generally 
made,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  detour  of 
the  dike,  which  makes  the  whole  distance 
going  and  coming  nearly  28  miles  ttom 
Cairo ;  add  to  that  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  Cheops,  the  visit  to  the  interior,  the 
walk  from  the  boat  up  the  hill,  walking 
through  the  sand  to  the  Sphinx,  and  yon 
have  a  hard  day's  work  before  you,  divided 
thus :  11  mUes  donkey  riding — ^ladies  had 
better  take  a  carriage  to  old  Cairo;  that 
will  give  them  but  8  miles  donkey  riding 
— 2  miles  boating,  and  1  mile  walking. 
After  leaving  Ghizeh  you  would  imagine 
the  Pyranuds  were  not  over  a  mile  distant ; 
such  is  the  clearness  of  the  noon-day  air  of 
Egypt,  and  so  immensely  do  their  figures 
stand  out  in  the  distant  view. 

Lady  travelers  of  much  bashftilness  will 
find  considerably  to  condemn  in  the  boat- 
men and  guides  with  whom  they  may  this 
day  be  brought  in  contact.  One  garment 
alone  has  civilization  devoted  to  their  use, 
and  that  often  the  most  ragged  apology  for 
one ;  in  faj:t,  during  the  author^s  visit,  and 
that  in  the  company  of  ladies,  he  noticed 
these  full-grown  men  without  the  apology 
at  all. 

The  P}Tamids  seem  equally  large  at  a 
distance  of^ix  miles  as  at  one.    Arrived  at 
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the  base  of  the  groat  Pyramid  of  Cheops, 
and  seeing  the  enormous  size  of  the  masses 
of  stone  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  sense 
of  awe  produced  by  these  edifices  is  stUl 
farther  increased. 

In  addition  to  the  three  grtat  Pyramids 
here,  there  are  three  small  ones  standing 
beside  Cheops,  and  three  small  ones  beside 
the  third.  The  second  and  third  are  sur- 
rounded by  traces  of  square  inclosures, 
and  are  approached  through  enormous 
masses  of  ruins,  as  if  of  some  great  temple, 
while  the  first  is  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  long  rows  of  massive  tombs. 

By  an  examination  of  the  smooth  casing 
of  the  top  of  the  second  Pyramid,  and  the 
magnificent  granite  blocks  which  form  the 
lower  stages  of  the  third,  we  can  imagine 
what  they  must  all  haye  been  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  highly-polished  granite  blocks 
which  we  see  in  the  interior  of  the  great 
I^nnmid,  was  no  doubt  the  same  material 
which  composed  its  casing,  and  that  the 
whole  was  covered  with  sculptures.  In 
the  distance  we  see  the  groups  of  Abou- 
Sir,  Sakkara,  and  Dashur.  In  short,  the  ; 
whole  country  seems  a  vast  cemetery,  which 
extends  all  along  the  western  ridge  for  20 
miles  behind  Memphis. 

'  Cheops,  or  the  GrtfU  Pyrcmid^  is  480  feet 
hi^h,  rising  from  a  base  which  measures 
7G4  feet  each  way,  and  which  covers  eleven 
acres  of  ground!  It  is  estimated  that 
Cbeops  had  employed  100,000  men  for  ten 
years  to  make  the  causeway  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Pyramid,  for  the  purpose  of  convoy- 
ing the  stone,  and  360,000  men  twenty  years 
to  bnild  the  monument ! 

The  sheik  at  the  Pyramids  furnishes 
two  Arab  guides  to  help  to  make  the  as- 
cent :  exercise  youself  as  little  as  possible ; 
make  them  do  all  the  work ;  each  guide  will 
take  you  by  a  hand ;  when  half  way  up, 
there  is  a  hollow  in  the  corner  of  the  pyr- 
amid where  you  may  rest,  and  where  your 
gnidea  will  indirectly  indicate  your  life  is  in 
their  hands,  and  directly  demand  hach- 
Aettk.  You  having  to  pay  the  sheik  one 
dollar  for  their  8ervice»,  will  yon  refuse  as 
directed  ?  Ko  1  nine  chances  out  of  ten,  you 
give  them  something,  as  you  know  a  little 
dip,  and  where  would  you  be  ?  Well,  3'ou 
give  them  some  backsheesh ;  when  you  get 
to  the  top  they  will  shout  and  jump,  and 
clap  you  on  the  back,  feel  your  legs,  and 
''good  massar,"  "strong  massar,"  **gi  mi 


baclcsheesh."  Then  you  * '  take  something , ' ' 
feel  good,  look  down  at  the  glorious  land- 
scape spread  before  you,  and — ^  em  had:- 
skeesh,  and  the  chances  are,  while  you  are 
in  the  queen's  or  king's  chamber,  or  down 
the  well,  they  get  something  more  from 
yon.  If  you  tell  them,  when  yon  get 
through  with  them  you  will  give  them 
something,  they  will  tell  you  **  the  sheik 
will  take  it  away  if  he  sees.'' 

That  was  the  author's  experience ;  trav* 
elers  can  do  as  they  choose.  There  are 
only  two  chambers  in  this  pyramid  worth 
visiting — ^the  king's  and  queen's ;  in  the 
former  there  is  a  red  granite  sarcophagus ; 
but  relic-hunters  have  proved  too  much  for 
it ;  it  is  fast  disappearing  under  their  Van- 
dal touch.  'Tifl  said  that  Mehemet  All 
remarked,  that  when  Europeans  were  cen- 
suring the  Turks  for  their  ignorance  in 
destroying  so  many  relics  of  antiquity, 
they  set  a  very  bad  example  to  those  of 
whom  they  complain. 

The  tecond  Pyramid  was  built  by  Sen- 
Saophis,  son  of  Cheops  or  Saophis,  2083 
years  B.C.  Its  base  is  690  feet  square, 
and  447  feet  high.  It  was  first  opened  in 
the  year  1200,  and  again  closed  up.  There 
is  but  one  chamber  in  this  pyramid  in 
which  there  is  a  sarcophagus  sunk  in  the 
floor.  There  are  two  passages  leading  to 
the  same  chamber. 

The  third  Pyramid,  built  by  Mencheres, 
is  833  feet  square  at  the  base  and  208  feet 
high.  There  is  but  one  chamber  in  this 
pyramid,  in  which  was  found  a  stone  sar- 
cophagus :  this  was  lost  in  a  vessel  going 
to  England;  but  a  wooden  coflin  and  a 
mummy  found  in  the  passage  loading  to 
the  chamber  are  now  in  the  Bridsh  Mu- 
seum. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Pyramids  is 
the  Sphinx — as  much  greater  than  all  other 
sphinxes  as  the  Pyramids  are  greater  than 
all  other  tombs.  It  is  now  so  covered  with 
sand  that  only  the  human  part — ^tho  head 
and  body — ^are  visible.  The  whole  ligure 
is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fore  paws,  and  worked  smooth. 
The  cap,  or  royal  helmet  of  Egypt,  has 
been  removed,  but  the  shape  of  tlie  top  of 
the  head  explains  how  it  was  arranged. 
The  Sphinx  was  a  local  deity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  was  treated  by  all  in  former 
times  with  divine  honors.  Immediately  un- 
der his  breast  an  altar  stood,  and  the  smoke 
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of  the  taciific«  went  up  into  the  gigantic 
nostrils,  now  vaniBhed  from  his  fiice.  The 
aixe  of  the  Sphinx,  as  given  by  Plinj,  is, 
height,  148  feet ;  circumference  roond  the 
ftareheiid,  102  feet  The  paws  of  the  leo- 
nine part  extended  50  feet  in  firont.  An 
inscription  cut  on  one  oi  tiie  paws  has  been 
translated  by  Dr.  Yoong : 

^^Thy  fom  ftopeadous  here  tlie  gods  hai« 
placed. 
Sparing  each  spot  of  hanreit-bearing  land ; 
And  with  this  wondroiu  work  of  art  have 
graced 
The  rocky  Isle  eacombezed  onoe  tiith  sand; 
And  near  thy  F^ramids  have  bid  thee  stand : 
Not  that  fierce  Sphinx  that  Thebes  erewhile 
laid  waste, 
Bttt'great  Latooa's  serrant,  rafld  and  bland ; 
Watching  that  prlnes  beloved  who  fills  the 

throno 
Of  I^g7pt*H  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
That  heavenly  monareh  (who  his  foes  defies), 
like  Vulcan  powerful,  and  like  PaUas  wise." 

It  is  generally  understood  that  sphinx- 
es were  the  giant  representatives  and 
guards  of  royalty.  Hoff  appropriate  a 
guard  this  S]^inx  of  Sphinxes  is.  to  these 
tombs  of  tombs  I  Though  mutilated  and 
defiused,  the  lonely  Spliinx  still  possesses 
a  strau'^e  and  weird  beauty. 

^^  Comely  the  creature  is,  but  the  come- 
liness is  not  of  this  world.  The  once  wor- 
shiped beast  is  a  deformity  and  a  monster 
to  this  genezmtion ;  and  yet  you  can  see 
that  those  lips,  so  thick  and  heavy,  were 
ihshioned  according  to  some  ancient  mode 
of  beauty,  some  mode  of  beauty  now  for- 
gotten— ^forgotten  because  that  Greece  drew 
forth  Cytherea  fh>m  the  flashing  foam  of 
the  ^gean,  a^d  in  her  image  created  new 
forms  of  beauty,  and  made  it  a  law  among 
men  that  the  short  and  proudly-wreathed 
lip  should  stand  for  the  sign  and  main 
condition  of  loveliness  through  all  genera- 
tions to  come.  Yet  still  there  lives  on 
the  race  of  those  who  were  beautiful  in  the 
fashion  of  the  elder  world,  and  Christian 
girls  of  Coptic  blood  will  look  on  you  with 
the  sad,  serious  gase,  and  kiss  your  chari- 
table hand  with  ibe  big  pouting  lips  of  the 
very  Sphinx. 

"  Laugh  and  mock  if  you  will  at  the 
worship  of  stone  idols,  but  mark  ye  this, 
ye  breakers  of  images,  that  in  one  regard 
the  stone  idol  bears  awAil  semblance  of 
Peity — ^unchangefalnesB  in  the  midst  of 
change — ^the  same  seeing,  will,  and  intent, 
forever  and  ever  inexorable !  Upon  ancient 
dynasties  of  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  kings ; 
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upon  Greek  and  Soman,  upon  Arab  and  Ot- 
toman conquerors ;  upon  Napoleon  dream- 
ing of  an  Eastern  empire;  upon  battle 
and  pestilence ;  upon  the  ceaseless  misery 
of  the  Egyptian  race;  upon  keen -eyed 
travelers,  Herodotus  yestoday  and  War- 
burton  to-day;  upon  all  and  more,  this 
unworldly  Sphinx  has  watched  and  wateb- 
ed,  like  a  Providence,  with  the  same  earn- 
est eyes  and  the  same  sad,  tranquil  mini ; 
and  we  shall  die,  and  Islam  shall  witiier 
away,  and  still  that  sleepless  rock  will  lie 
watching  and  watching  the  works  of  a 
new,  busy  race  with  those  same  sad,  earn- 
est eyes  and  the  same  trsnquO  mien  ever- 
lastmg.  Yon  dars  not  mock  at  the  Sphinx.'* 
To  the  eastward  of  the  Sphinx,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  distingubhable  only  by 
a  few  mounds  and  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins, 
stood  the  fisr-fiuned  ancient  city  of  Mem- 
pUt,  once  the  capital  of  Egypt.  The  vil- 
lage of  Hitrafaeny  now  occupiee  a  por- 
tion of  its  site.  An  excursion  might  be 
made  to  this  village  fVom  the  Pyramids  to 
see  the  colossus  of  Bemeses,  the  vaulted 
tomb,  and  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara  and 
Aboo-Sir. 

INSTBUCTIONS   FOB  A  VOTAGB  TO   UPPEB 

EGYPT. 

The  Egyptian  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, called  the ''^  Azizie"  are  putting  at 
the  disposal  of  travelers  steamers  of  all 
sizes.  A  company  of  eight,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  persons  may  engage  them  for  the 
trip,  which,  to  make  the  ascent  aa  for  as 
Assouan,  and  return,  generally  takes  about 
three  weeks.  With  a  select  party  of  your 
own  friends  or  acquaintances,  this  is  the 
more  desirable  method :  you  can  then  stop 
at  such  places  as  you  prefer  as  long  as  yon 
please.  The  price  for  each  passenger,  with 
meals  included,  b  $210;  that  is,  on  the 
basis  that  the  trip  takes  you  twenty  or 
twenty-one  days.  If  extra  steamers  be 
not  chartered,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  start  a  steamer  every  twenty- 
one  da3rs  during  the  season. 

During  the  voyage  the  steamars  will 
stop  at  idl  stations  where  monuments  of 
antiquity  are  to  be  seen,  as  foUows:  two 
hours  at  Beni-Souef ;  two  hours  at  Minieh 
(horses  or  donkeys  will  be  furnished  here  to 
visit  the  grottoes  of  Beni-Hassan) ;  three 
hours  at  Bent*Uassan ;  five  hours  at  Sioot ; 
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two  hours  at  Gnirgneh;  eight  hours  at 
Qneneh  and  Denderah;  three  days  at 
Thebes,  to  visit  the  temples  of  Kamak, 
Lnzor,  and  the  environs;  three  hours  at 
Eaneh ;  six  hours  at  Edfou ;  two  hours  at 
Kom-AmbouandGebel^-Silsihi;  two  days 
at  Assouan-— in  all,  seven  days  and  nine 
hours. 

In  letuming  from  Abwwiaw  the  steamers 
will  stop  only  one  hour  at  the  following 
six  plaoes :  Kom-Ambou,  Edfou,  Esneh, 
Thebes,  Queneh,  and  Sioot. 

ArranffemetUs  m  regard  to  Meak, 

At  8  o'clock  A.M.,  coffee,  tea,  milk,  and 
biscuit;  at  11  o'clock  A.M.,  five  different 
dishes,  six  kinds  of  dessert,  and  coffee ;  at 
6  o'clock  P.M.,  six  different  dishes,  six 
kinds  of  dessert,  and  coffee ;  in  the  even- 
ins,  tea  and  biscuit 

If  all  the  passengers,  in  accord,  desire  to 
leave  any  of  the  stations  before  the  appoint- 
ed time,  and  will  give  the  captain  a  written 
request  signed  by  the  entire  party,  then  he. 
will  be  obliged  to  leave  immediately :  in 
this  case  the  passengers  will  have  no  right 
to  demand  any  compensation  for  the  di^r- 
ence  in  time.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  any 
of  the  passengers,  however  small  may  be 
their  number,  are  opposed  to  this  change, 
then  the  captain  must  leave  at  the  appoint- 
ed time. 

TIm  administration  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  money  or  valuables  unless  delivered 
to  it. 

CbUdren  under  ten  years  of  age  will  only 
pay  half  fare ;  under  four  years  of  age  no 
passage-money  will  be  demanded. 

Passengers  are  not  compelled  to  give 
fees  to  the  servants  or  employes  of  the 
company,  although  it  is  done  more  or  less. 

If  any  passenger,  after  having  received 
hie  ticket,  should  not  come  on  board  at  the 
Kppoiniad  time,  he  will  be  received  on  the 
next  steamer  by  showing  his  ticket  for  the 
one  before;  but  ifhe  should  happen  to  miss 
tine  next  steamer,  ha  will  have  to  pay  for 
atMithor  ticket,  bis  fonner  one  being  no 
longer  of  value. 

If  any  one  of  the  passengers,  before  ar- 
riving at  the  station  to  whkh  he  has  paid 
Us  passage,  should  desire  to  disembaric,  he 
can  do  so  by  giving  up  his  ticket  and  losing 
all  right  to  any  difference  in  price. 

The  administration  keeps  a  good  doctor 
on  board  each  steamer. 


The  steamers  usually  start  from  Boolak, 
the  port  of  Cairo,  at  8  o'clock  P.M.,  stop- 
ping the  first  night  at  Bedreshayn,  or  Mem- 
phis, on  the  west  bonk ;  the  next  night  at 
Benisoo^f ;  third  night  at  Minyeh;  fourth 
night,  Tel-el-Amania ;  fifth  night,  Assioot ; 
sixth  night,  Sohag;  seventh,  Kenneh; 
eighth,  Thebes ;  three  days  at  Thebes,  one 
day  to  Esneh,  one  to  Edfoo,  and  one  to  the 
Island  of  Philae,  which  is  at  the  first  cata- 
ract. The  steamers  stop  at  Assouan,  seven 
miles  below,  whence  you  can  ride  by  drome- 
dary, camel,  or  horse  to  the  cataract. 

Lady  travelers  should  hire  saddles  for 
the  trip  at  Cairo,  in  case  they  do  not  pos- 
sess them,  as  none  can  be  had  at  the  towns 
above.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  buy 
saddles,  especially  if  intending  to  make  the 
Syrian  trip ;  it  is  the  cheapest  investment 
one  can  make,  and,  should  3'ou  want  to  dis- 
pose of  them  when  through,  you  can  do  so 
at  about  one  half  the  first  cost.  You  can 
buy  a  very  nice  English  or  French  gentle- 
man's saddle  for  twenty  dollars ;  a  lady's 
should  not  cost  over  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

If  you  have  made  your  contract  with 
your  dragoman  for  your  Syrian  trip,  it 
would  be  well  to  take  him  with  you  on  the 
steamer,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  you  in 
a  thousand  ways.  The  author  here  wish- 
es to  record  the  fine  abilities  and  honesty 
of  Achmet  Salem,  his  dragoman  during  his 
trip  up  the  Nile  and  a  tour  of  forty  days  in 
-the  Holy  Land.  We  have  never  seen  his 
equal. 

Boats,  or  IkthahSehs, — If  the  traveler  pre- 
fer making  the  ascent  of  the  Nile  in  a  daha- 
b6eh,  and  if  going  to  the  second  cataract, 
whidi  will  occupy  tliree  months,  he  should 
start  trova  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
first  of  December ;  if  to  the  first  cataract, 
which  will  occupy  two  months,  the  time  is 
generally  from  the  15th  of  December  to 
tiie  16th  of  January.  This  will  bring  the 
time  right  for  making  the  tour  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,  which  should  commence  about 
the  middle  of  March,  devoting  two  weeks 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
dbtanoe  from  Cairo  to  Assouan  is  585  milet*. 
From  Assouan  to  Wadi  Haifa,  the  second 
cataract,  the  distance  is  219  miles.  The 
mi^Snificent  cavern  temple  of  i46oo  Simbel, 
second  only  to  Thebes  in  grandeur,  is  forty 
mUes  below  the  second  cataract.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  excursion  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  taste  and  means  of  the  trav- 
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elcr :  you  can  live  on  a  Kile  boat  as  yoa 
live  in  a  hotel,  first,  second,  or  third  class. 
Travelers  who  can  afford  it  shoald  try  and 
get  the  best :  you  are  entertained  in  pro- 
portion to  what  you  pay;  so  it  is  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Dragomans  have  #6  per  day, 
horses,  saddles,  cooks,  etc. ;  the}'  have  a 
different  class  at  $10  per  day.  If  with 
five  or  six  persons,  you  can  go  for  %b  or  $6 
per  day,  or  for  $7  or  $8  per  day  ;  if  with 
one  or  two  others,  every  thing  first  class,  it 
should  cost  $10  per  day :  this  includes  boat, 
provisions  of  the  best  quality,  all  the  boat^ 
men,  donkeys  to  visit  the  monuments,  pay 
for  taking  the  boat  over  the  cataracts — in 
fact,  every  thing.  Get  a  good  dragoman, 
well  recommended,  and  make  a  contract 
with  him ;  draw  up  the  documents  in  pres* 
ence  of  the  consul  or  vice-consul,  and  watch 
carefully  that  he  fulfills  all  the  conditions, 
and  you  will  live  better  on  the  Nile  than 
in  the  hotel.  If  you  are  alone,  ctnd  of  good 
ditponHon^  yon  may  fall  in  with  a  party  at 
the  hotel  to  join.  As  much  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  Nile  voyage  depends  on  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  parties,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  select  your  companions  before 
coming  to  li^ypt ;  you  would  then  be  pre- 
pared to  act  at  once.  Going  up  alone 
would  be  stupid,  and  more  expensive,  but 
better  than  with  a  disagreeable  person 
from  whom  you  could  not  separate  after 
having  started.  A  party  of  two  is  also 
too  small,  unless  two  very  dear  friends. 
Four  is  the  best  number;  five  is  one  too 
roanv. 

You  must  stipulate  with  your  dragoman 
for  the  numl>er  of  days'  stoppage  to  visit 
the  tombs ;  twenty  will  be  sufficient  if  you 
go  to  the  second  cataract,  and  fifteen  if 
only  to  the  first.  Also  contract,  in  case 
you  should  wish  to  remain  over  that  time, 
how  much  you  must  pay  per  day.  Also 
see  that  the  number  of  men  mentioned  in 
the  contract  is  sufficient  to  man  the  boat 
properly;  that  the  vessel  is  thoroughly 
painted  and  varnished ;  and  that  the  sails, 
ropes,  oars,  and  every  thing  are  in  proper 
condition :  that  the  sailors  will  be  obedieiit 
to  the  orders  of  the  hirer ;  that  they  will 
be  obliged  to  tow  the  dahab^eh  whenever 
necessity  requires  it.  It  is  customary  to  pay 
one  month  in  advance.  Have  it  well  un- 
derstood that  you  will  in  no  way  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  accident  that  may  hap- 
pen to  the  boat  at  the  cataracts  or  any 
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other  place.  If  you  wish  to  go  above  the 
first  cataract  your  boat  must  not  be  of  the 
largest  kind.  Supply  yourself  with  every 
thing  you  want  before  you  leave  in  the  way 
of  guide-books,  maps,  medicines,  guns  and 
pistols  (with  the  different  vaiietiea  of  am- 
munition), and  an  American  and  private 
signal  flag.  The  dragoman  usually  makes 
out  a  list  of  such  things  as  ho  is  in  the 
habit  of  buying;  any  additional  articles 
that  you  may  suggest  he  will  cheerfully 
furnish.  He  should  also  inform  yon  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  small  coin  in  Upper 
Eg}'pt,  and  that,  although  your  dragoman 
agrees  to  pay  all  fees,  donkey  hire,  etc., 
still  you  will  want  money  for  relics  or 
something  else. 

It  is  superfluous  to  tell  intelligent  trav- 
ders  that  they  must  take  suitable  clothing 
for  both  hot  and  cold  weather — the  same 
they  would  use  at  home  for  roughing  it, 
perhaps.  With  the  excepUon  of  some 
white  sun-shades,  and  green  veils  to  guard 
.your  eyes  against  a  noon-day  sun,  you  can 
dress  precisely  as  you  would  at  home  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Should  the  traveler  prefer  attending  to 
the  supplying  or  stocking  of  lus  own  boat 
(which  we  do  not  recommend,  thinking  it 
better  to  let  the  whole  matter  rest  with  the 
dragoman,  if  you  have  a  good  one),  wo 
quote  the  list  of  supplies  laid  in  for  threo 
persons  for  two  months,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  supplies  were  for  three 
gentlemen;  should  there  be  ladieg  in  your 
party,  the  proportion  of  wine  and  cigars 
must  be  taken  in  consideration.  We  also 
give  a  copy  of  the  contract  made  directfg 
with  the  reis  or  captain  of  the  boat,  and 
not  with  the  dragoman : 

**In  choosing  a  bark  it  is  particularly 
necessary  to  ascertain  that  it  has  been  re- 
cently sunk,  and  that  it  is  also  fresh  paint- 
ed inside,  which  is  done  to  destroy  tiie  ver- 
min, especially  rats  and  bugs.  It  must  then 
be  seen  that  the  bark  is  roomy,  that  all  the 
windows  are  whole,  that  the  sails,  oars,  and 
spars  are  in  good  condition,  that  the  benches 
for  sleeping  on  in  the  cabin  are  covered 
with  cushions  and  famished  with  mnaqaito- 
nets,  that  there  is  a  proper  washing  appa- 
ratus, a  fireplace  and  a  baking-oven  cov- 
ered with  a  roof,  that  looking-glasses  are  in 
the  cabins,  and  a  large  pitcher  on  deck,  in 
which  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  made  drink- 
able.    Finally,  inquiries  ought  to  be  mad:: 
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respecting  the  reputation  of  the  reis  (cap- 
tain), and  whether  the  bark  is  one  of  the 
beat  kind  of  sailing  vessels. 

**  When  all  this  has  been  aacertained,  the 
traveler  ought  to  go  irith  the  reis  to  the 
consulate  to  draw  up  a  written  contract. 
Tliis  is  written  out  in  two  copies,  and  sign- 
ed and  sealed  by  both  parties.  The  trav- 
eler will  do  well  to  have  his  contract  with 
him  during  the  voyage.*' 

Copg  qfConiraci  between  a  Tourist  andReU. 

"L  Saturday,  the  —th  of  the  month  Rabi 
aeber,  in  the  year  1278  (January,  1857),  the 
Beis  Ibrahim  lets  out  a  bark  of  200  Ardeb 
tonnage  to  Mr.  L.,  to  go  from  Cairo  to  As- 
souan, at  a  coet  of  £40  for  the  whole  voyage 
of  siicfcy  days,  counting  from  Sunday,  the 
11th  of  January,  1867,  £26  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  the  remainder  on  a  safe  return. 

'*  2.  The  crew  must  consist  of  eight  sail- 
oiB,  a  mate,  and  a  reis.  They  must  all  be 
healtby,  strong,  and  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  hirer.  No  one  most  leave 
the  ahip  without  his  permission.  If  one 
of  the  crew  runs  away  or  becomes  incapable 
of  working  during  the  voyage,  he  must  be 
replaced  by  another  immediately. 

"  8.  The  departure  of  the  boat  depends 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  hirer.  The  reis 
la  bound  to  lay  to  during  the  night  near 
ssfe  villages,  and  to  station  two  men  on 
the  watch. 

**4.  The  reis  is  bound  to  allow  the  hirer 
twelve  days  for  visiting  the  places  he  wishes 
to  see.  If  the  latter  desires  to  stay  longer, 
he  is  bound  to  give  a  compensation  for 
each  fbllowing  day  agreeable  to  the  con- 
tract. 

"  5.  The  gentlemen  on  their  part  allow 
the  reis  to  lie  by  twenty-four  hours  at  As- 
sioot  and  Esneh,  to  boy  provisions  and  to 
have  bread  baked. 

"  6.  If  the  voyage  lasts  longer  than  sixty 
days,  including  tite  twelve  days  mentioned 
in  §  4  and  the  two  in  §  6,  it  is  not  necessaxy 
tor  the  hirers  to  pay  extra. 

*'  7.  The  bark  must  be  kept  dean.  The 
reis  is  bound  under  all  circumstances  to  go 
aa  far  as  Assouan,  and  to  have  the  bark 
towed  if  the  wind'  is  contrary,  and  to  have 
it  rowed  when  returning. 

**8.  The  owner  has  no  right  to  claim 
any  Indemnification  if  the  vessel  is  dam- 
aged during  the  voyage. 

**  Sealed  and  signed,  etc. 


'*  The  ea^pense  of  a  hark  depends  upon  its 
size  and  fitting  up,  and  on  the  season :  a 
vexy  large  and  beautifully  fitted  up  bark, 
£50  to  £70.  The  wages  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany is  always  included,  but  it  is  customa- 
ry in  Assioot  and  Esneh  to  give  a  sheep, 
and,  if  they  have  conducted  themselves 
well,  to  send  them  a  present  of  a  few  dol- 
lars when  returned  to  Cairo.  No  attention 
is  to  be  paid  to  any  other  claim  they  may 
make,  though  they  beg  bakshish  at  every 
town  they  pass. 

''/VoriMorw.^This  depends  upon  the 
tourists  themselves.  For  those  accustom- 
ed to  the  luxuries  of  the  Grand  Seigneur 
we  give  no  calculation,  as  expense  will  be 
a  secondary  consideration  to  them.  To 
make  the  tour  pleasant  and  convenient,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
terms,  the  following  outfit  and  provisions — 
which  were  amply  sufficient  for  three  per- 
sons during  a  two  months*  tour  to  Assouan 
and  back— is  offered. 

"  In  making  purchases  of  provisions,  etc., 
the  tourist  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
dragoman,  or  employ  an  agent,  who  may 
be  found  at  any  hotel,  in  order  to  see  that 
the  articles  deUvered  correspond  in  quali- 
ty, measure,  and  weight  guaranteed  by  the 
seller  or  broker,  and  at  the  same  time 
should  have  a  bill.  It  is  always  better  to 
purchase  rather  too  much  than  too  little,  as 
sometimes  the  tour  is  protracted,  and  many 
things  are  not  to  be  had,  or  at  a  wry  high 
price,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  those  articles 
which  have  not  been  used  at  all  may  be 
sold  again  on  the  return  to  Cairo.  Many 
dragomans  undertake  the  office  of  cook ;  if 
not,  however,  a  cook  must  be  engaged  at  a 
salary  of  from  £4  to  £5  a  month. 

^^Provinon  and  oufJU  of  a  Nth  hark  for 
three  pertons  for  tujo  numthi. 

*'20  oka  rice. 
15    **    maccaroni  and  vermicelli. 
80    **    flour  for  bread. 
18    "    potatoes  (generally badlnEgypt). 
2    **    white  beans. 
2    "    Egyptian  lentils. 
6    '*    onions. 
2    '*    greuts. 

2    *'    ground  grits,  etc,  for  sonp. 
for   100    piasters,  fowls,  eggs,  butter, 
bread,muttonand  beef,  enough 
to  last  three  da3rs  as  far  as 
Benisoo^f. 
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Provision  and  auiJU — ConHmied, 

2  oka  dried  apricots. 
1    "   raisins. 
1    **   almonds. 

1  *'   dried  plums. 
800  oranges. 

60  lemons. 

2  lbs.  chocolate. 
4  oka  loaf  sugar. 

1  bottle  mixed  pickles. 
1     **     fish  sauce. 
4  cases  green  vegetables. 
1  dried  codfish.      • 
1  Cheshire  cheese. 
1  Dutch  cheese, 
4  oka  biscuits. 
4    **    sugar. 
8    "    coffee. 

1  «*    tea. 

2  rotl  salt  in  tin  cases. 

4  fruit  sausages  from  the  Sinai  (contain- 
ing dates  and  almonds). 
Spices  for  10  piasters. 
2  oka  soap  for  washing  linen. 

1  bottle  salad  oil. 

2  oka  lamp  oil. 

2  bottles  vinegar. 

4  cases  of  anchovies. 

2     "     mustard. 
60  bottles  Hungarian  red  wine. 
12      **     Somlowine. 
20     '*      ale. 

8      ^'      aqua  vit». 

8      **      brandy. 

4  oka  composition  candles. 

6    "    DshebelU  tobacco. 

1000  cigars. 

8  doz.  pipe  bowls  (which  are  very  brit- 
tle), 
doz.  cut  tumblers. 
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small. 

tea-cups  and  saucers. 

small  Turkish  coffee-caps. 

plates. 

soup  plates, 
soup  tureen. 
Assiettes. 
doz.  table-spoons. 

tea-spoons. 

knives  and  forks. 
1  salt-cellar. 

1  tea-board. 

2  candlesticks. 
1  ship  lantern. 
1  cabin 
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"And,  farther,  a  tinned  copper,  2  tvbs 
with  covers,  2  pans,  6  earthen-ware  pots  for 
boiling  and  baking,  6  gullihs  (Egyptiaa 
earthen  water-bottles),  1  pail  for  fetdilng 
water,  1  pall  for  washing  up,  1  kitdieii  ta- 
ble, 1  tin  coffee  and  tea  pot,  1  ladle,  1  soap- 
ladle,  1  grater,  1  batcher's  knife,  1  ha^ 
knife,  1  gridiron,  1  sieve,  1  podding  form, 
1  tin  pot  for  water,  1  hen-coop,  1  ganae 
cover  for  cold  meat,  etc,  Hre-wood,  and 
charcoal  for  a  week,  table-doths,  toweta, 
pillow-cases,  sheets,  and  blankets,  bladdng 
and  brashes,  a  hxoom,  a  few  dusters,  a  large 
case  for  crockery  and  small  kitchen  uten- 
sils, and,  lastly,  iwwder  (quassia)  for  de- 
stroying the  troableaome  flies  on  the  NOe, 
arrow-root  and  gum  arable  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack of  diarrfaosa,  roee-water  for  inflamed 
eyes,  Epsom  salts  or  castor  oil  for  dysen- 
tery, and  a  few  ounces  of  alum  for  clarify- 
ing water. 

"Appaiatus  for  drawing,  and  station- 
ery, must  be  brought  from  Europe  or  from 
Cairo.  Matches,  and  paper  for  smoking 
cigars,  may  be  had  at  every  bazar.  Fowls, 
eggs,  sheep,  milk,  Arabian  bread  and  toler- 
able butter,  may  be  bought  in  the  villages 
on  either  side  of  the  Kile ;  for  this  purpose, 
the  party  must  be  provided  with  a  bag  of 
600  piasters  in  )  and  i  pieces,  as  the  F^ 
lahs  do  not  like  changing  sflver  or  gold 
coin. 

"  The  tour  to  Thebes  usually  takes  twen- 
ty days  if  no  stoppages  be  made ;  if  the 
wind  be  Tery  favorable,  in  fifteen,  but  by 
adverse  winds  it  can  not  be  accomplished 
in  less  than  thirt}\  From  Thebes  to  As- 
souan, on  an  average,  five  days.  The  re- 
turn tour  fix>m  Assouan  to  Cairo  requires 
about  a  fortnight,  but  before  the  end  of 
December  it  sometimes  happens  that  ves- 
sels are  delayed,  a  weetc,  making  three 
weeks.  To  view  the  principal  objects  in 
the  order  we  are  about  to  describe,  twelve 
days  will  be  necessary,  so  that  the  traveler 
who  has  been  fovored  by  the  wind,  and 
makes  the  best  use  of  his  time,  may  com- 
plete the  tour  in  seven  weeks. 

*'  Up  the  stream,  as  a  rule,  the  desire  to 
see  the  monuments  on  the  bank  must  be 
regulated  by  the  wind,  but  rather  leave 
them  till  arriving  at  AjBsouan,  as  leaving 
the  bark  sometimes  prevents  the  sidlon 
frx)m  availing  themselves  of  the  good  hu- 
mor of  Boreas.  If  the  god  permit  this,  or 
if  the  tourist  is  not  limited  to  time,  he  may 
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the  oltjects  of  minor  importance,  viz., 
the  grottoett  of  Beni-Hassan,  the  temple  of 
Denderah,  and  the  ruins  of  Abjdos  rather 
than  Thebes,  as  he  who  has  been  in  Kamak 
and  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  will  take  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  smaller  and  less  noble. 

'^  Farther  directions : 

*'  1.  Before  the  door,  and  over  the  roof 
of  tlie  cabin,  an  awning  mnst  be  constructed 
to  keep  off  the  sun. 

"2.  Imperative  orders  must  be  given 
that  the  flooring  and  roof  of  the  cabin  be 
awept  and  washed  every  day.  One  of  the 
sailors  must  be  deputed  to  do  this,  for  which 
iie  receives  a  few  piasters  a  week. 

"^3,  The  sailors  must  bo  forbidden 
(through  the  leis)  to  keep  the  sail  fast; 
tlioy  must  always  keep  the  rope  (shognl) 
in  hand,  in  order  that  they  may  let  it  go 
immediately  when  the  wind  blows  the  bark 
too  near  the  rocks ;  for  instance,  at  Gebel 
8hech  Umbarak,  Gebel  el  Dayr,  Gebel 
Shech  Timai,  Gebel  Abu  Fedi,  Getrel  Shech 
Haridi,  and  at  Gebel  Tookh  near  Girgeh. 
Host  of  the  accidents  on  the  Nile  are  caused 
by  the  neglect  of  this  rule. 

"  4.  The  behavior  of  the  traveler  toward 
the  sailors  mnst  be  such  that  they  may  see 
at  oDce  they  are  hit  servants.  These  must 
be  given  to  understand,  through  the  drago- 
man, before  setting  out,  that  nothing  unrea^ 
sonable  will  be  expected  from  them,  but 
that  the  orders  of  the  traveler  must  under 
all  circumstances  be  obeyed  without  oppo- 
aitlon,  least  of  all  must  they  show  open  re- 
fractoriness, and  that  for  every  act  of  dis- 
obedience or  deceit  they  will  be  punished 
by  the  authorities;  but,  if  they  conduct 
themselves  properly,  they  will  be  rewarded 
at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  This  threat  may 
easily  be  put  into  practice  by  him  who  has 
a  firman,  or  a  letter  of  intr«>duotion  to  the 
consular  agents.  The  traveler  must  act 
with  firmness,  particularly  the  first  few 
dajrs.  By  this  means  he  will  gain  respect 
and  obedience  to  his  wishes.  After  a  time 
he  may  show  indulgence  and  kindness, 
which  they  will  consider  as  a  reward.  If 
this  rule  be  not  acted  upon  at  first,  the 
Arabs  will  attribute  his  Idndness  to  igno- 
rance or  fear,  will  cheat  in  every  way,  and 
erven  intimidate  him,  and  wiU  not  submit 
to  the  strict  treatment  which  then,  too  late, 
is  resorted  to.  In  a  word,  the  Arab  sailors, 
when  well  treated,  are  good-hearted  and 
w  illing,  more  so  than  any  others ;  bat  if  not, 


they  are  more  insubordinate  than  most  oth- 
ers, and  the  traveler  may  spoil  the  whole 
tour  by  not  beginning  properly.  In  other 
respects  they  are  industrious,  contented, 
always  merry  and  good  creatures.  If  they 
even  try  to  cheat  those  whmn  they  think 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  a  tliief  is 
seldom  found  among  them.  The  tourist 
may  leave  his  dahab^h  a  whole  day,  and 
they  will  scarcely  steal  even  a  handful  of 
tobacco.'* 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  steamers  and  dahab^ehs  on  the 
Nile.  The  author  has  made  the  ascent 
both  ways,  under  the  most  fiivorable  au- 
spices, and  must  say  it  is  hard  to  decide,  and 
that  it  depends  entirely  on  circumstances. 
Those  who  seek  lovely  views  and  varying 
scenery  will  be  disappointed :  the  scenery 
is  grand,  but  not  beautiful.  In  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Nile  they  will  find  the  monot- 
onous fields  of  com,  sugar-cane,  and  vego- 
tables,  bound  on  either  side  by  barren 
chains  of  mountains,  in  which  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  are  found.  The  same- 
ness of  the  fields  is  occasionally  broken  by 
groves  of  sycamores,  palms,  and  acacias, 
around  which  may  be  seen  herds  of  bulFa- 
loes,  camels,  sheep,  and  goats.  To  persons 
of  nervous  temperament,  not  fond  of  books, 
and  not  invalids,  who  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness or  professions,  who  come  to  see  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  and  not  to  pass  their 
time,  we  say  emphatically,  take  the  steam- 
er. Still,  life  on  the  Nile  boat  has  a  pecul- 
iar charm:  the  balmy  air,  the  clearness 
and  purity  of  the  sky,  the  absence  from  all 
excitement,  freedom  from  all  restraint,  and 
monarch  of  all  yon  survey,  and  if  you  com- 
bine with  these  charming  companions,  en- 
joyable books,  a  fine  cook,  and  a  choice  va- 
riety of  wines,,  one  mnst  be  without  a  soul 
who  could  not  pass  three  happy  months, 
even  had  Egypt  no  uneqoaled  monuments 
of  antiquity. 

After  passing  the  pyramids  at  Memphis, 
where  we  stop  (if  making  the  ascent  by 
steamer)  the  first  night,  there  is  nothing  of 
importance  to  see  until  we  arrive  at  Beni- 
soo6f,  if  we  except  ffaram  d  Kedab,  or  the 
"false  pyramid,"  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  the  Arabs  supposed  enoneously  that 
the  base  was  a  solid  rock  on  which  was 
erected  the  superstructure,  instead  of  which 
the  whole  was  a  building. 

BemgooefiB  the  chief  town  of  a  beylik  or 
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proyince,  situated  sixty -two  miles  above 
Cairo.  It  lies  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  presents  the  usual  picturesque 
grouping  of  mosques,  domes,  and  minarets. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
province,  also  of  an  American  vic«MH>nsul 
(Narsala  Loga),  an  Egyptian;  travelers 
should  call  on  him  and  taste  his  coffee. 
Tins  province  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
in  Egypt.  About  ten  hours'  distance,  west 
fh>m  the  Nile  through  the  Faioum  valley, 
formerly  was  situated  the  Moeris  Lake,  now 
dried  up.  Here  stood  the  famous  Za£y- 
rmtkf  King  Amenembe's  palace,  and  an  im- 
mense p}'ramid  of  unbumt  brick.  In  the 
centre  of  the  lake  formerly  stood  two  other 
pyramids,  on  the  summit  of  which  sat  two 
gigantic  statues  of  kings. 

Eighty-two  miles  above  Benisoodf,  where 
the  steamer  generally  stops  the  third  night, 
is  the  market  town  of  Mmgeh^  one  of  the 
prettiest  towns  on  the  Nile.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  nazar,  or  under-govemor,  who  is 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  governor  of 
Benisoo^f.  The  town  contains  many  hand- 
some buildings  surrounded  by  date-groves, 
and  numerous  baths  and  mosques ;  one  of 
the  latter  contains  several  columns  of  Ro- 
man origin.  The  viceroy  has  recently 
(1867)  erected  a  very  pretty  palace,  sur- 
.rounded  with  grape-vines  and  ornamental 
trees.  The  site  is  veiy  beautiful,  and  can 
be  seen  on  a  point  of  land  many  miles  be- 
low the  town ;  it  has  two  facades.  He  has 
also  erected  five  new  sugar  factories  of 
mammoth  extent.  They  were  built  by 
French  engineers,  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  and  are  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world.  They  cover  some  six  acres  of 
ground,  and  give  employment  to  1500  men. 
Many  of  the  chimne3r8  are  over  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  A  lazge  quantity  of 
brown  and  refined  sugar  is  kept  constantly 
on  hand,  with  some  thirty-six  casks  con- 
taining 36,000  gallons  of  arrah,  a  rum  made 
from  the  sugar-cane,  slightly  flavored  with 
anisette.  Tlie  fistilling  apparatus  was 
erected  by  Paris  workmen.  The  export 
of  sugar  from  Egypt  is  immense :  in  1864 
the  export  of  cotton  was  over  seventy-four 
millions  of  dollars,  bat  since  the  termination 
of  our  war  sugar  has  entirely  superseded  it. 
Molasses  is  also  very  extensively  import- 
ed;  it  is  put  up  in  jars  holding  ten  gallons, 
which  are  manufactured  in  Kenneh ;  the 
market  is  held  on  Sunday.  A  fow  miles 
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up  the  river,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the 
cemetery  of  Minieh.  It  was  a  custom  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  always  to  buzy  thur 
dead  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Fourteen  miles  above  Minieh  are  the 
tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  the  first  specimen  of 
old  Egyptian  art  to  be  met  with  above 
Minieh.  They  are  some  half-hoards  ride 
from  the  river,  over  a  hot  and  sandy  road, 
and  a  little  tiresome.  But  yon  must  not 
measure  the  sights  of  Egypt  by  Beni-Has- 
san— they  are  the  poorest  of  them  all. 

The  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan  are  seen  from 
the  distance,  and  appear  as  holes  cut  in  a 
white  wall  of  limestone  rock ;  they  are 
considered  the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt, 
before  or  during  the  time  of  Joseph,  bdng 
of  an  earlier  date  than  those  of  Thebes. 
They  are  all  ornamented  with  colored  fig- 
ures representing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  old  Egyptian  race,  and  curi- 
ous as  showing  how  gay  and  agile  these 
ancient  people  could  be,  who  in  their  arch- 
itecture and  sculptures  appear  so  solemn 
and  immovable.  The  colors  are  preserved 
with  wondrous  freshness,  and  the  drawing 
full  of  life  and  vigor. 

On  some  of  the  walls  are  hunting  scenes ; 
women  playing  musical  instruments;  in- 
flicting the  bastinado  on  both  sexes ;  man- 
ufacturing linen;  nearly  all  trades  are 
represented:  brick-makers,  glass-blowers, 
potters,  goldsmiths,  a  barber  idiaving  a 
customer,  and  another  cutting  toe^^ialla; 
women  performing  various  feats  of  agility, 
throwing  up  three  ImiUs  and  catching  them 
at  once,  etc.  One  tomb  contains  colored 
pictures  of  the  different  animals,  fish,  and 
birds ;  conspicuous  among  the  latter  is  the 
white  ibis,  symbol  of  the  god  Osiris,  vul- 
tures, cormorants,  pelicans,  and  hoopoes. 
One  of  these  tombs  has  long  been  ftmous 
for  containing  the  representation  of  the 
presentation  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Pfaa^ 
raoh,  but  the  best  authorities  now  ignore 
the  whole  thing,  for  several  reasons:  first, 
the  number  is  not  correct;  second,  the  name 
of  the  person  present  Is  neither  Pharaoh 
nor  Joseph ;  and,  third,  there  is  no  present- 
ation at  all;  in  addition,  the  word  *' cap- 
tives" is  written  over  the  strangers.  Un- 
der the  floor  of  these  chambers  are  pits 
where  the  dead  were  buried. 

The  traveler  will  notice  here  that  nearly 
every  figure  or  picture  painted,  the  artist 
has  written  over  it  tnkrf  he  intended  to 
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repreBent;  what  a  serriceable  cnstom  it 
would  be  for  many  of  oar  portrait-painters 
to  adopt  I 

From  some  of  the  colnmns  of  the  north- 
eni  grottoes  the  Doric  style  of  architectuie 
originated ;  they  are  fifteen  and  a  half  feet 
Ugh,  by  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  Speoa 
ArtimedoBj  or  Grotto  of  Diana,  should  also 
be  visited.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  valley 
opposite  the  town,  about  twenty  minutes 
from  the  other  grottoes*  There  are  some 
remarkable  specimens  of  sculpture  on  the 
Inner  wall  of  the  portico ;  they  represent 
Thotmes  sacrificing  to  the  goddess  Pacht, 
the  goddess  of  night  and  destiny. 

A  short  distance  above  Beni-Hassan  we 
arrive  at  JRkoda,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  vice- 
roy's palaces,  and  also  one  of  his  great  sugar 
factories.  The  palace  is  very  beautiful,  and 
cost  neariy  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
sugar  factory  employs  1400  men.  Some 
eight  million  pounds  of  brown  sugar  are 
made  here  every  season,  in  addition  to  a 
large  quantity  of  rum  and  molasses:  The 
viceroy  monopolises  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  throughout  his  kingdom. 

Opposite  Rhoda,  ten  miles  above  Beni- 
Hassan,  is  the  modem  town  of  Shekh  Abad- 
deh,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  once  fa- 
mous city  of  Antinod,  built  by  Adrian  in 
commemoration  of  his  favorite,  Antinolls, 
who  was  here  drowned  in  the  Nile.  There 
are  some  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre  and 
hippodrome  still  visible,  also  the  remains 
of  some  constructions  which  mark  the  di- 
rection of  the  principal  street 

Behind  the  village  of  E^Dayr,  a  short 
distance  from  AntinoG,  is  a  very  remark- 
able painting  in  a  grotto,  representing  a 
colossus  on  a  sledge— indicating  clearly  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  in  mov- 
ing heavy  weights.  There  are  nearly  two 
hundred  figures  pulling  a  rope  attached  to 
a  sledge,  on  which  there  is  a  colossus  24 
feet  high,  and  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
stands  a  figure  pouring  out  oil  to  facilitate 
the  movement ;  'standing  on  the  knee  of 
the  figure  is  a  man  keeping  time  to  the 
song,  that  they  may  all  pull  together ;  and 
standing  round  are  numerous  other  figures 
connected  with  the  operation. 

Along  the  eastern  shore  the  hills  for  some 
distance  are  perforated  with  square  holes, 
deserted  dwellings  of  the  dead.  It  is  said 
that  Sheik  Hassan  lived  in  one  of  these 
caves  for  twelve  years  with  his  wife,  two 


daughters,  and  little  son.  A  small  island 
was  hero  in  the  river,  on  which  he  culti- 
vated lentiles.  His  daughters  married  in 
the  village  opposite.  One  day  his  child 
succeeded  in  getting  on  the  island  to  play, 
when  a  crocodile  carried  him  off.  The 
sheik,  immediately  disappeared,  and  with 
him  the  island!  Kothing  but  the  cave 
remains. 

fifteen  miles  farther  up  we  arrive  ajt 
Td  dAnuima^  where  there  are  a  few  grot- 
toes hardly  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  doom- 
palm,  a  very  beautiful  but  common  tree  in 
Upper  Egypt,  here  piakes  its  first  appear- 
ance. This  place  marks  the  northern  limit 
of  the  crocodile ;  they  are  hardly  ever  seen 
below.  A  short  distance  above,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  village  of  Maabdeh,  behind 
which  lie  the  celebrated  crocodUe-pits^  rare- 
ly visited  by  travelers.  Here  tiiousands 
of  crocodiles,  finely  preserved,  are  piled 
from  fioor  to  ceUing,  with  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  a  **  human,"  supposed  to  be 
the  feeders  of  these  ancient  gods.  Here, 
amid  the  sacred  dust,  the  devout  admirer 
of  old  Egyptian  theology  may,  if  he  choose 
to  explore  them,  obtain  the  experience  of 
the  pleasures  of  suffocation.  In  making 
this  excursion  the  tourist  should  provide 
himself  with  a  lantern.  Some  years  ago  a 
traveler  and  two  Arabs  lost  their  lives  in 
the  most  shocking  manner:  the  torch  which 
they  were  carrying  set  fire  to  the  linen 
which  surrounded  the  mummies,  and  their 
retreat  was  cut  off.  Thomas  Leigh,  Esq., 
M.P.,  an  English  traveler,  in  1816  left  two 
of  his  guides  dead  and  one  dying,  killed  by 
the  vileness  of  the  atmosphere,  retracing 
his  steps  before  he  reached  the  chambers 
of  the  mummies.  Our  daring  countrj'man, 
W.  C.  Prime,  Esq.,  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
exploring  tliese  pits  and  bringing  a  largo 
number  of  mummies  to  the  United  States. 

Twenty-nine  mUes  above  Tel  el  Amama 
we  come  to  the  town  of  Mcmfaloolj  which 
contains  some  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Part  of  the  town  has  been  washed  away 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  Nile,  but  this 
season  (1868)  stones  are  being  sunk  along 
the  shore  which  will  protect  it  in  future. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  governor,  capital  of 
a  province,  contains  numerous  mosques, 
a  bazar,  and  public  bath.  There  is  a 
weekly  market  held  on  Sundays. 

Twenty-five  miles  &rther,  and  we  arrive 
at  Astiooi,  by  some  called  Sioaif  the  metrop- 
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olis  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of 
a  pacha.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Lycopolis,  or  "City  of  Wolves," 
nearly  two  miles  fh}m  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  beau- 
tiful acacias  and  palm-trees,  and  contains 
fifteen  minarets  and  several  mosques.  This 
is  the  halting-place  of  the  caravans  from 
the  long  desert-Journey  from  Daxf nr  and 
the  interior  of  Africa.  The  palace  of  the 
governor  is  quite  an  imposing  building. 
The  population  Is  25,000.  In  the  grey 
mountains  west  of  the  town  may  be  seen 
the  primitive  tombe  of  the  Egyptians. 

Twenty-eix  miles  above  Assioot  is  the 
large  village  of  Gau  el  Kebir.  This  town, 
or  one  of  the  same  name,  formerly  stood 
nearer  the  river,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
AfUacpoU*.  In  1823  the  whole  village  was 
carried  away  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Sixty-two  miles  higher  we  arrive  at  Gir- 
ffehy  in  former  times  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt.  It  takes  its  name  Glrgeh  (George) 
from  a  Latin  convent  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  which  is  one  of  the  four  most  an- 
cient Roman  Catholic  establishmenta  in 
the  country.  ) 

From  Girgeh  the  excursion  to  the  ruins 
of  Abydoi  is  generally  made :  if  ascending 
the  river  (passengers  on  board  the  steam- 
ers do  not  generally  make  this  excursion), 
mules  or  donkeys  may  be  hired  at  Girgeh, 
and  your  boat  sent  up  the  river  to  Sama- 
ta  or  Bellianeh,  8  hours  farther  up ;  or  if 
coming  down  the  river,  take  donkeys  at 
Bellianeh,  and  send  your  boat  to  Girgeh. 
The  excursion  will  well  repay  you.  The 
ruins  are  situated  four  hours  south  of  Gir- 
geh, at  the  base  of  the  Libyan  Mountains. 
On  our  way  we  pass  the  village  of  Bardies^ 
made  celebrated  by  a  Mameluke  chief  who 
named  himself  after  it 

AbydoB,  which  at  one  time  ranked  next 
to  Thebes,  owed  its  importance  to  the  £ict 
that  the  god  Osiris  was  buried  here,  and 
rich  Eg}*ptian8  from  all  parts  wished  to 
have  their  bodies  lie  in  the  sacred  dust 
which  their  god  had  hallowed.  The  tombs 
arc  very  old,  and  date  back  to  the  16th  and 
17th  dynasties. 

The' principal  ruins,  which  cover  a  great 
extent,  arc  the  Afemnonium^  or  palace  of 
Memnon,  the  Temple  of  Osirig,  and  the  Ae- 
cropolU.  The  palace  of  Memnon  is  partic- 
ularly Interesting,  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar construction  of  the  roof,  which  is  the 
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only  one  of  its  kind  in  £g3rpt.  It  is  con- 
structed of  large  stones,  extending  from 
one  architrave  to  another — not  laid  on  their 
faces,  but  on  their  sides,  then  cut  out  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  the  whole  ornamented 
with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics. 

The  Temple  of  Osiris  lies  north  of  the 
Memnoninm :  this  was  one  of  the  temples 
the  most  revered  in  Egypt  It  waa  here 
that,  in  1808,  the  famous  inscription,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Table  of  Abydos,  waa  fonnd. 
It  contained  originally  the  namea  of  all 
the  anceston  of  Rameses  the  Great,  wjiich 
agrees  with  the  names  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Pharaohs  which  were  found  at  the  Mem- 
nonium  at  Thebes.  Part  of  the  tablet  was 
unfortunately  destroyed,  and  some  of  the 
names  lost 
*  North  of  the  Temple  of  Osiris  lies  tiie 
Necropolis,  or  burial-ground,  where  may  be 
seen  numerous  tomb-stones  of  the  tinM  of 
Osirtasen  \  also  a  colossal  statue  of  that 
Pharaoh,  now  in  the  museum  of  Cairo. 
From  Girgeh  to  Kenneh  the  distance  is 
sixt3'-four  miles.  The  NUe  for  this  dis- 
tance takes  an  easteriy  direction,  which  it 
maintains  to  Kenneh,  where  it  resumes  its 
southerly  course. 

Kenneh  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, noted  for  its  manufacture  of  the 
porous  jugs  used  so  much  in  Egypt  for 
clarifying  the  Nile  water.  They  are  made 
by  hand,  and  with  wonderfbl  rapidity ;  the 
process  may  be  seen.  Kenneh  does  quite 
a  business  in  trading  with  Persia  and  Ara- 
bia. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
(which  you  cross  by  a  ferry  if  going  up  in  a 
steamer,  sending  your  donkeys  also  across 
the  ferry;  none  can  be  had  on  the  other 
side)  stands  the  celebrated  Temple  of />e«- 
derah^  one  of  the  best  preserved  in  Egypt 
'1  he  portico  was  erected  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  on  it  may  be  seen 
the  name  of  that  monarch,  as  well  as  those 
of  Claudius,  Nero,  Caligula,  Ptolemy,  and 
Caesar,  on  the  back  wall.  Descending 
some  twenty  steps,  you  enter  a  most  beau- 
tiful hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported 
by  twenty-four  pillara,  sixty  feet  high  by 
eight  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  bean- 
tifriUy-painted  sculpture.  After  this  suc- 
ceeds a  hall  of  six  columns,  with  three 
rooms  on  either  side,  then  a  central  cham- 
ber, behind  which  is  the  sanctuary.  The 
1  whole  length  of  this  specimen  of  Kg3^i)tiBii 
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is  250  feet,  breadth  110.  The  temple 
commenced  under  the  last  Ptolemies, 
and  terminated  under  Nero ;  the  Emperors 
Caligula  and  Claudius  contributed  much 
to  its  embellishment.  On  the  hinder  walls 
of  the  temple  may  be  seen  the  names  of 
Cleopatra  and  her  son,  the  young  Caesar, 
-which  she  gave  to  Cesar,  and  on  the  oat- 
side  wall,  behind  the  temple,  is  the  portrait 
of  the  fiimous  Egyptian  queen.  It  is  very 
evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
hieroglyphics  and  ornaments  are  executed, 
that  the  sculptural  art  was  in  the  decline 
during  the  erection  of  this  temple ;  but  the 
architecture  fiiils  neither  in  grandeur,  maj- 
esty, nor  general  effect,  and  conveys  a 
strong  impression  on  the  traveler. 

The  temple  is  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Hathor,  reigning  deity  of  the  lower  re- 
giona,  and  is  represented  with  cows'  ears, 
in  honor  of  the  animal  sacred  to  her.  On 
lier  head  she  wears  as  an  ornament  the 
porch  of  the  temple,  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  world. 

From  Kenneh  to  Thebes  the  distance  is  48 
miles.  A  short  distance  above  Kenneh  is 
JCo/t,  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Coptos.  The  latter  was  formerly  the  start- 
ing-i)oint  for  an  extensive  caravan  traffic, 
which  proceeded  thence  across  the  desert 
to  the  port  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  from  its  name  that  of  its  modem  de- 
scendants of  the  Egyptian  race  (the  Copts) 
is  derived :  between  Kenneh  and  Thebes 
the  scenery  is  exceedingly  fine.  The  The- 
ban  palm  here  begins  to  mingle  with  that 
of  the  date.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly 
rich ;  luxuriant  crops  of  Indian  com  and 
sugar-cane  are  seen  in  the  fertile  plain  that 
stretches  beside  the  river's  bank. 

Th^et. — The  most  celebrated  and  mag- 
nificent of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Egypt; 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs 
when  in  the  senith  of  their  power,  and 
whose  remains  exceed  in  extent  and  grand- 
ear  all  the  most  lively  imagination  can  de- 
pict. No  written  account  can  ever  give 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  effect,  past 
and.  present,  of  its  temples,  palaces,  obe- 
lisks, colossal  statues,  sphinxes,  and  sculp- 
tures of  various  kinds.  They  continue 
from  age  to  age  to  excite  the  awe  and  ad- 
miration of  tho  spectator.  To  have  seen 
the  monuments  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen 
the  Egyptians  as  they  lived  and  moved 
before  the  eyes  of  Moses.    To  have  seen 


the  tombs  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen  the 
whole  religion  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  most 
solemn  moments  of  their  lives.  Nothing 
that  can  be  said  about  them  will  prepare 
the  traveler  for  their  extraordinary  grand- 
eur. 

"  Not  all  proud  Tliebes*  nnriroled  walls  contain. 
The  world's  great  empress  on  the  E^yptUtn 

plain, 
That  spreads  her  conqaest  o*er  a  thousand 

states, 
And  poura  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates. 
Two  hundred  horsemen  and  two  hundred  cars 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars.** 

It  is  possible  to  see  the  whole  of  these  stu- 
pendous ruins  in  three  days,  but  the  trav- 
eler had  better  make  it  six.  The  first  day 
had  better  be  devoted  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  say,  first,  the  Temple  ofKoomah^ 
the  Jfemnom'ttm,  the  two  Colostij  and  the 
ruins  of  Jfedinei  Haboo,  The  second  day, 
the  Vmdtt  o/Aatasif,  Dayr^  El  Bahri,  and 
Medtnah;  then  to  die  Tanib$  of  the  Kinga^ 
and  the  third  day  to  Luxor  and  Kamak, 

The  most  striking  of  the  ruins  are  those 
of  Kamah  and  Luxor ^  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  with  the  Memnomufn^  MecUtiet 
ffaboOy  Koornah,  Tombs  of  the  Priests^  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  and  the  Vwxd  Memnon,  on  tho 
western  side.  The  sanctuary  of  Ammon, 
a  small  granite  edifice  founded  by  Osirta* 
sen,  with  the  vestiges  of  the  earliest  tem- 
ples around,  is  the  centre  of  the  vast  col- 
lection of  palaces  and  temples  which  is 
called  Karnak.  Beside  these  temples  a 
few  miserable  Arabs  dwell,  whose  chief 
subsistence  is  derived  from  the  visits  of 
travelers,  to  whom  they  sell  scraps  of  pa- 
pyrus, mummy  cases,  coins,  and  similar 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  many  of 
them  suspiciously  modem  in  appearance. 

The  principal  hall  in  the  palace  of  Kar- 
nak, which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  the 
Temple  of  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  818  feet  long  by  160  broad,  and 
its  roof  is  supported  by  184  columns  of 
70  feet  in  height  and  11  in  diameter.  The 
approach  to  this  stupendous  stracture  is 
through  an  avenue  of  colossal  sphinxes 
which  is  upward  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
connects  the  remains  of  Karnak  with  those 
of  Luxor. 

The  palace  of  Luxor,  though  inferior  to 
those  of  Kamak,  is  also  of  vast  dimensions. 
Its  principal  entrance  is  most  magnificent. 
On  either  side  of  the  doorway  stood  two 
obelisks  or  monoliths,  each  formed  out  of 
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a  single  block  of  red  granite  80  feet  high 
md  8  feet  square,  and  most  beautifallj 
acttlptared ;  one  of  these  was  conveyed  to 
Paris,  and  now  stands  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  Between  the  obelisks  and  pro- 
pjlon  are  two  colossal  atatoes,  each  meas- 
uring about  44  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
palace  ia  now  in  a  moat  ruinous  state,  but 
many  of  the  pillars  are  jet  standing.  Its 
whole  lengUi  is  800  feet  long  by  200  broad. 

The  ruins  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile  are  not  less  interesting.  Behind  the 
ruins,  at  the  end  of  a  long  ravine  which 
winds  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  Mount- 
ains, are  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  excavated 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  their  walls  cov- 
ered with  a  profusion  of  paintings  and 
sculptures,  white  stucco,  brilliant  with  col- 
ors, fresh  as  they  were  thousands  of  years 
ago.  No  modem  galleries  or  halls  could 
be  more  completely  ornamented;  but, 
splendid  as  they  would  be  even  as  palaces, 
their  interest  is  enhanced  by  lieing  what 
they  are. 

*' Every  Egyptian  potentate,  but  espe- 
cially every  Egyptian  lung,  seems  to  have 
begun  his  reign  by  preparing  his  sepul- 
chre. U  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, where  each  successive  layer  marked 
the  successive  year  of  his  reign.  It  was 
equally  so  in  these  Theban  tombs,  where 
the  longer  or  shorter  reign  can  be  traced 
by  the  extent  of  the  ctiambers  or  tlie  com- 
pleteness of  their  finish.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  you  pass  at  once  fh>m  the  most 
brilliant  decorations  to  rough  unhewn 
rock.  At  the  entrance  to  each  tomb  he 
stands,  making  offerings  to  the  sun,  who^ 
with  Us  hawk's  head,  wishes  him  a  long 
life  to  complete  his  labors." 

Many  of  these  tombs  are  400  feet  in 
depth.  The  principal  ones  are  "  Belzoni's 
Tomb,"  called  after  tliat  enthusiastic  anti- 
quary. It  was  occupied  by  Osiris,  father 
of  Remeses  II.  It  is  marked  No.  17; 
Bmce's  or  Harpers'  tomb  was  occupied  by 
Remeses  III.  Its  depth  is  405  feet.  In 
the  series  of  small  chambers  in  the  two 
first  passages  we  have  strong  evidences  of 
the  style  and  elegance  in  which  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  lived.  In  the  Idtchen  we 
see  them  killing  oxen,  roasting  beef,  mak- 
ing pastry,  kneading  dough,  and  drawing 
wine.  In  a  room  opposite  them  are  rep- 
resentations of  boating  on  the  Nile,  with 
views  of  the  cabin,  showing  the  richness 
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of  the  furniture  of  the  same.  Next,  an 
armory,  containing  representations  of  all 
the  implements  of  war,  weapons  of  ofiTense 
and  defense.  On  one  of  the  walls  Is  a 
splendid  representation  of  two  harpers. 
There  are  twenty-one  of  these  tomlx  now 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  traveler. 

On  the  east  of  this  range  of  hills  are  tiie 
tombs  of  priests  and  private  individuals. 
These  are  generally  small ;  some  of  tliem, 
however,  are  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
kings — tbat  of  the  priest  Assassef^  who 
must  have  been  of  enormous  wealth ;  it  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes. 
After  going  down  stairs,  making  half  a 
dozen  turnings,  then  up  stairs,  then  half  a 
dozen  more  turns  right  and  left,  ascending 
and  descending  six  times,  you  come  to  the 
sacred  incloeure,  traveling  through  vari- 
ous courts  and  halls  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  900  feet  I  The  ground  oocu|rfed  by 
this  sepulchre  is  nearly  one  and  a  quarter 
acres! 

Between  Medinet  Haboo  and  Koottieb 
lie  the  remains  of  the  Memnoniom.  Its 
proportions  are  immense  (540  feet  long  by 
200),  and  its  sculptures  so  beautiful  that  it 
is  considered  one  of  tlie  most  magaiflosiit 
structures  of  Thebes. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  Memaoniam  are 
the  fragments  of  the  stupendous  colossal 
statue  of  JSemeast  the  GreaL  It  has  been 
broken  off  at  the  waist,  and  the  upper  part 
now  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Tliis 
enormous  statue  measures  63  feet  round 
the  shoulders,  and  18  feet  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders. 
The  Arabs  have  scooped  millstones  out 
of  his  fiice,  but  you  can  still  see  what  he 
was — the  largest  statue  in  the  world.  Re- 
meses rested  here  in  awftil  migesty,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  then 
known  world.  Next  to  the  wonder  ex- 
cited by  the  Ix>ldne8s  of  this  sculpture  is 
the  labor  that  must  have  been  exerted  to 
destroy  It— to  destroy  these  oountiess  stat- 
ues that  strew  the  plains  of  Thebes.  The 
conclusion  that  all  come  to,  and  which  the 
Persian  hatred  of  idols  Justify,  is— 0am- 
byses. 

The  two  immense  colossi— one  of  them, 
commonly  known  as  the  VocdL  Memmtm 
(the  statue  that,  according  to  ancient  tra- 
dition, uttered  musical  sounds  when  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  first  glowed  above 
the  eastern  mountains)— stand,  like  lonely 
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landmarks,  hoary,  blackened,  time-worn, 
and  defaced,  in  the  midst  of  the  Theban 
pliiin,  in  front  of  the  space  between  the 
Memnonium  and  the  Mounds  of  Hedinet 
Haboo. 

A  visit  shonld  be  paid  at  once  to  our 
very  worthy  vice4M>nsnl,  Mnstapha  Aga; 
he  will  be  of  service  to  yon  in  various 
ways.  The  old  man's  heart  is  running 
over  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
and  it  is  a  very  great  shame  that  he  is  al- 
lowed by  our  government  to  perform  the 
services  he  does  for  American  travelers 
without  the  slightest  remuneration.  After 
the  return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ftom  his 
tour  up  the  Nile,  fifty  pounds  sterling  per 
annom  was  awarded  to  Mnstapha  for  his 
services  as  British  vice-consul.  Our  gov- 
ernment oertainly  shonld  do  as  much. 

The  steamer  generally  stops  at  Thebes 
three  or  three  and  a  half  days. 

From  Thebes  to  Assouan  is  150  miles. 
About  eight  and  a  half  miles  above  Thebes 
is  the  town  of  ffermetU,  situated  on  the 
western  bank,  a  short  distance  from  the 
fiver.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans. 
It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Her- 
menthis.  The  principal  object  of  antiquity 
now  visible  is  a  small  temple,  which  ap- 
pears from  the  sculpturing  (seen  only  with 
a  torch)  to  have  been  a  lying-in  house, 
where  the  god  Mandoo,  the  goddess  Heto, 
and  their  offspring  Harphre,  were  worship- 
ed. There  is  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  goddess  Reto  giving  birth  to  the  god 
Harphre:  Reto  is  surrounded  by  several 
goddesses ;  the  midwife,  who  is  a  goddess, 
delivers  the  mother;  the  wet-nurse,  a  god- 
dess, holds  out  her  hands  to  receive  the 
young  god ;  Amun,'the  father  of  the  gods, 
and  Soven,  also  assist  at  the  birth.  The 
baa-relief  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  con- 
finement of  Cleopatra  with  the  young 
Ciesar.  There  are  numerous  other  bas- 
reliefs  connected  with  the  young  Harphre. 
The  viceroy  has  recently  erected  very  ex- 
tensive sugar-works  here,  which,  next  to 
.Rhoda,  are  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world.  The  whole  establishment  is  under 
the  charge  of  French  engineers.  There 
are  twenty  revolving  kettles,  which  make 
1200  revolutions  a  minute,  converting 
brown  into  white  sugar  in  five  minutes. 

Fourteen   miles   higher  we   arrive   at 
Just  before  arriving  at  this  town 
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we  pass  the  pretty  palace  built  by  Mehemet 
Ali;  it  is  beautifully  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens. In  the  midst  of  the  town  is  the 
temple  of  £sn6,  commenced  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  finished  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors.  The  interior  was  cleared 
out  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1842.  It  is  entered 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  portico  of  the 
temple  is  the  only  part  which  is  really  vis- 
ible :  it  has  four  rows  of  immense  pUlars, 
six  in  each  row ;  they  are  nearly  19  feet 
in  circumference,  and  65  feet  high;  the 
capitals,  no  two  of  which  are  alike,  are  in 
imitation  of  the  vine,  doom -plant,  date, 
and  pap3rrus;  the  walls  are  ornamented 
with,  hierx^lyphics  representing  princes 
offering  sacrifice.  This  temple  was  conse- 
crated to  Kneph,  one  of  the  principal  Egyp- 
tian deities. 

A  short  distance  farther  up  the  stream, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  is  the  pyramid 
of  El  Kooikiy  built  of  limestone.  Its  baso 
is  60  feet  square ;  former  height,  50  feet ; 
present  height,  about  dG  feet. 

Edfoo  is  the  next  place  of  importance  at 
which  we  arrive,  thirty  miles  above  £sn6. 
This  is  without  exception  one  of  the  grand- 
est and  best -preserved  monuments  of 
Egypt.  It  lies  about  one  half-hour*s  ride 
from  the  shore.  This  magnificent  temple 
was  commenced  by  Ptolemieus  Philometer 
180  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Its  en- 
tire length  is  about  440  feet ;  breadth  of  the 
first  pylon,  200  feet.  The  two  towers  of 
the  pylon  have  each  250  steps  to  the  top. 
There  are  numerous  spacious  rooms  on  the 
different  floors.  A  charming  view  of  the 
Nile  and  valley  may  be  had  firom  the  top  of 
the  towers ;  you  will  also  ftom  this  point 
get  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
temple  before  examining  it  in  detsiL  Wo 
would  advise  making  this  ascent  on  enter- 
ing, which  is  not  generally  done.  You  first 
enter  the  great  court,  141  feet  wide  by  158 
feet  deep ;  it  has  thirty-two  columns  round 
its  three  sidee,  no  two  of  which  are  alike. 
Next  comes  the  PrtmoM^  50  feet  deep  and 
the  whole  width  of  the  building;  this  has 
eighteen  immense  pillars,  50  feet  high  and 
27  in  diameter,  covered  with  hieroglyphics : 
it  contains  a  singular  sarcophagus.  Next 
comes  the  Adytum^  which  is  supported  by 
twelve  immense  pillars  of  peculiar  form, 
swelling  out  from  the  base  untQ  near  half 
their  length,  when  they  gradually  dimin- 
ish :  this  portion  is  surrounded  by  four 
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rooms  on  each  ride,  from  one  of  which  a 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  roof.   The  ceiling 
of  the  Adytnm  was  composed  of  six  im- 
mense sUbs  of  stone,  four  of  which  remain ; 
these  are  all  split  throogh  in  a  direct  line. 
The  next  court  is  onlj  21  feet  deep,  also 
covered  with  slabs  of  slate  split  through 
like  the  preceding :  this  court  has  no  col- 
umns ;  there  are  two  small  rooms  on  either 
side,  perfectly  plain.     Next  court,  22  feet 
deep,  without  pillars,  and  open  at  the  top; 
on  one  side  is  a  small  room,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  hierogh'phics  and 
figures,  some  of  the  latter  reaping.    On  the 
opposite  side  another  small  court,  through 
which  yon  ascend  six  steps  to  an  exquisite 
little  temple  or  panctoary.     It  is  only  14 
by  15  feet,  but  the  bas-reliefs  an  most  per- 
fect; the  ceiling  and  sides  are  perfectly 
covered  with  them ;  some  are  colored  with 
imperishable  blue.     In  a  direct  line  with 
the  pylon  entrance,  with  the  Pronaos  and 
Adytum,  conies  the  ATuw,  or  sanctuary, 
from  which  there  is  no  outlet.     There  are 
no  pillarp,  but  in  one  corner  stands  an  im- 
mense red  granite   sarcophagus,  in   the 
shape  of  a  pyramid ;  it  is  14  feet  8  inches 
high,  8  feet  broad,  and  8  deep.     The  Kaos 
is  surrounded  with  nine  small  rooms.     On 
the  exterior  wall,  at  the  northeast  angle,  is 
an  inscription,  dated  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
my Alexander  I.,  which  alludes  to  a  dona* 
tion  of  lands  made  to  the  temple.     The 
Naos  and  Pronaos  are  the  most  ancient 
parts  of  the  temple ;  they  were  erected 
from  222-198  A.C.   Under  the  ninth  Ptole- 
my and  Euergetes  II.  the  portico  was  erect- 
ed.   The  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the 
Naos  and  Pronaos  are  of  the  same  date, 
while  the  grand  exterior  walls,  with  their 
ornaments,  are  of  the  time  of  Philometer- 
Soter  and  Alexander  I.    The  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Harhat  and  his  mother,  Ila- 
thor,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  their 
Aphrodite  (Venus).  The  inscriptions  speak 
of  the  in£uit  god  as  the  * '  great  god,  lord  of 
the  heavens,  son  of  Osiris,  king  of  the  kings 
of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  master  of  gods 
and  goddesses."    Most  of  the  sculpture  is 
of  a  religious  character,  but  there  are  some 
which  give  representations  of  the  military 
exploits  of  some  of  the  Ptolemies. 

A  short  distance  farther  up  the  stream  we 
arrive  at  Gebel  SUtileh,  where  the  river  is 
quite  narrow.  Here  arc  the  quarries  from 
which  the  ancient  kings  of  Eg3'pt  proci|red 
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the  stones  for  erecting  the  mammoth  edi- 
fices of  Luxor,  Kamalc,  Hedinet  Uaboo, 
■  etc.  The  name  of  this  place,  SilMl»h 
which  in  the  Arabic  means  chain,  has  given 
rise  to  a  legend,  or  the  legend  has  given  tba 
name  to  the  place,  that  in  former  ttmea  the 
navigation  of  the  Nile  was  barred  by  a  ehaia 
which  was  swung  across  the  river.  On 
the  west  bank  th«re  are  several  interesting 
grottoes  containing  tablets  or  hieroglyph- 
ics relating  to  the  early  days  of  the  Thehan 
empire. 

Thirteen   miles   above  Sllsileh,  flnelT 
situated  on  a  hill  on  the  east  bank,  is  the 
temple  of  Kom-Ombo,     It  was  oommencad 
by  Ptolemnus  Philometer,  and  finished  by 
Nens  Dionysus.     Most  of  the  pylons  have 
fallen  into  the  river,  and  the  portioo  of  the 
temple  which  now  remains  is  the  sanctuary, 
most  of  which  is  buried  in  the  sand.    The 
peculiarity  of  these  temples — because  ftvm 
their  appearance  there  must  have  been 
two  adj<Mning  each  other — are  a  double  en- 
trance and  a  double  sanctuary,  devested  to 
two  deities,  Savak  and  Aneris.     The  eap^ 
itals  of  the  columns  are  finely  executed,  as 
are  also  the  sculptures  of  the  pronaos  and 
facade.    Near  this  spot  ends  the  limestone 
ran^  of  hills,  and  the  sandstone  continnes 
to  the  first  cataract,  where  it  changes  to 
the  granite,  firom  which  the  Nile  issues 
from  out  the  mountains  of  Nubia.    The 
country  now  assumes  a  different  aspect  as 
we  approach  Assouan — the  palm-groves  are 
fewer,  and  the  valley  a  mere  sMp  of  land. 
Twenty-six  miles  above  Kom4)mbo  we 
arrive  at  Atsouan^  once  the  boundary  of  the^ 
Roman  empire ;  it  is  now  the  border  €ity 
between  Upper  Egypt  and  Nnbia,  but  con- 
tains nothing  of  importance  to  the  visitor. 
This  19  the  stopping-place  and  terminus  of 
the  steamer's  route.    Opposite  Assouan  lies 
the  island  of  Elepiumtine,     It  is  about  one 
mile  in  length,  but  contains  nothing  of 
much  interest:  a  granite  gateway;  temple 
of  Chnnbi,  god  of  inundations ;  a  mutilated 
statue  of  granite,  and  an  altar  to  Ammon ; 
also,  the  ruins  of  the  old  Nilometer.     A 
short  distance  south  of  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantine is  the  small  island  of  Sekaii:  it 
contains  numerous  hieroglyphics. 

If  the  traveler  intend  going  to  the  seeood 
cataract,  he  should  make  an  excursion  ti 
the  granite  quarries  from  Assouan,  whici 
are  a  short  distance  back  from  that  towr 
if  not,  he  should  visit  them  while  ridl^M* 
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the  island  of  Phils.  From  here  came  the 
ooloaeal  statue  of  Remeses,  the  colamns  at 
Home,  at  Constantinople,  at  Paris,  and  at 
Alexandria.  At  HeliopoUs  wo  see  the 
first  of  its  race,  and  here,  immediately  east 
of  Assouan,  we  see  the  last  hewn  out,  but, 
like  the  mammoth  stone  at  Baalbec,  never 
removed  from  its  birth-place.  It  is  100 
feet  long,  and  12  feet  square  at  the  base. 
After  it  had  been  dressed  a  fissure  was 
foand  at  the  top,  ibr  which  reason,  it  is  sup- 
posed, it  never  was  removed.  Notice  the 
groores  made  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting it  into  single  blocks.  The  color  is  light 
red,  sprinkled  with  green.  It  is  very  hard, 
and  soseeptlble  of  the  highest  polish. 

T^velers  must  not  expect  to  find  a 
Niagara  when  they  visit  the  cataract,  but 
something  more  like  the  rapkis  of  the  St. 
Lawrencfr—a  bounding,  bubbling,  foaming 
stream,  some  tliree  or  four  feet  in  depth, 
comprising  four  distinct  parts:  the  first 
has  a  fall  of  about  six  feet ;  the  second,  two 
ieet ;  the  third,  eight  feet ;  and  the  fourth, 
fifteen.  The  natives  amuse  visitors  here 
liy  plunging  into  the  river  above  the  first 
Ikll  and  passing  unscathed  through  them 
all.  They  are  very  importunate  for  back- 
•heesh,  and  swarm  around  yon  in  all  their 
naked  majesty.  If  traveling  by  steamer, 
we  wonid  advise  taldng  a  boat  to  the  cat- 
aract, which  is  a  short  distance  above  As- 
souan. Make  a  bargain  before  you  go  for 
your  boat  and  crew. 

Seven  miles  above  Assouan  is  situated 
the  small  island  of  PkUa,  only  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  crovmed  with  a  long  line  of 
majestic  temples  and  colonnades.  Its  prin- 
cipal ruin  is  that  of  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
Gommenoed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  and 
completed  by  succeeding  monarchs.  The 
whole  is  modem  compared  with  the  old 
Sgyptian  style  of  architecture.  The  tem- 
ple is  very  irregular  in  its  ground  plan, 
following  the  shape  of  the  island.  There 
is  a  double  corridor  supported  by  thirty-six 
pillars ;  notice  that  many  of  these  were 
never  finished.  The  corridor  b  succeeded 
by  two  immense  pyramidal  towers,  gate- 
ways, staircase,  and  chambers,  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation.  The  traveler  should 
here  ascend  to  the  roof  and  take  a  bird*s- 
cye  view  of  the  ruins  and  surroundings.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  temple  may  be 
seen,  on  a  smaU  scale,  a  representation  of 
the  death  of  Osiris ;  also  his  embalmment, 


burial,  resurrection,  and  enthronement  as 
judge  of  the  dead.  To  the  east  of  the 
great  temple  is  a  square  open  building,  the 
four  sides  of  which  are  composed  of  pillars 
supporting  an  arohitrave.  This  is  the 
most  perfect  building  on  the  island.  The 
edifice  is  evidently  unfinished;  much  of 
the  sculpturing  had  been  just  commenced. 
It  was  here  tliiut  the  Romans  signed,  in  4dl 
A.D.,  the  articles  of  peace  with  the  Ethi- 
opian Bedouins,  who  were  the  last  worship- 
ers of  Isis  on  the  island.  Notice,  under 
the  principal  ejitrance  of  the  first  pylon, 
the  inscription  commemmorative  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French  troops  under  De- 
saix :  'Tan  VI.  de  la  BepubKque,  U  12 
Meuidor^  vme  AmUe /raufaue,  comaumdde 
par  Bonapartej  decendue  a  Alexandria. 
Jjarmee  €^ant  mis  vingijour  tsprht  lesMamo- 
hukt  tnfude  avx  Pyramides.  Detaix,  com' 
mandant  la  Ire  divition  let  a  pouretdvit  am 
dela  det  CaiaraeUj  ou  il  ett  artioi  le  12 
Venioeederan  Vli." 

From  Assouan  to  the  second  cataract  the 
distance  is  220  miles.  The  Nile  is  not  now 
the  Nile  of  Egypt — the  two  ranges  of  hills 
inclose  the  river  so  closely  tliat  there  is 
little  or  no  cultivation.  You  now  pass 
tombs  continually,  occupying  the  position 
of  castles  on  the  Rhine ;  they  are  nearly  all 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  if  we  except 
Derr,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  Ibreem,  and 
Farayg.  Throughout  the  Nile  valley  now, 
the  banks  being  so  high,  the  water  is  raised 
by  means  of  a  solaa  or  sAodbo/.  The  sakia 
is  a  large  wheel  worked  by  a  bufialo,  around 
which  a  number  of  jars  are  attached;  the 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  dip  the  jars  into 
the  river  and  empty  them  into  the  canal, 
whence  the  water  becomes  distributed  over 
the  surrounding  fields ;  and  as  the  natives 
use  all  the  grease  in  the  country  to  grease 
their  long  black  hair,  you  have  day  and 
night  the  sound  of  the  hum  of  a  swarm  of 
flies  as  lazily  you  float  along  beneath  the 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  The  shadoof  con- 
sists of  a  pole  and  bucket  worked  across  a 
horizontal  bar  supported  upon  two  pillars 
of  wood :  it  is  worked  by  the  hand.  The 
government  levies  a  tax  of  200  piastres  on 
every  sakia  in  operation. 

The  natives  of  Nubia  are  more  ignorant 
and  more  honest  than  the  fellahs  of  Egypt, 
and  possess  a  more  brave  and  warlike  spir- 
it; they  are  also  more  intemperate  than 
their  more  simple  neighbors,  and  not  so 
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strict  in  regard  to  the  ii^anctioDfl  of  the 
Prophet. 

The  first  rains  of  any  importanoe  after 
passing  Phila  are  those  of  Dohod^  on  the 
ri^t  hand  or  west  side  of  the  river  as  jou 
ascend.  These  consist  of  a  well>presenred 
temple  commenced  hy  the  Ethiopian  King 
Ashat-Amon,  and  dedicated  to  the  same 
gods  as  the  temple  of  Fhila,  and  the  plo- 
tnresqoe  rain  of  the  temple  of  Gertasse. 
We  then  pass  the  temples  of  Ta£di,  also  on 
the  right. 

We  next  arrive  at  Kak^due^  where  are 
the  rnins  of  the  laif^  temple  in  Nnbia, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Aboo^imM, 
It  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Aogna- 
tus;  Caligala,  Trajan,  and  Severus  also 
added  to  it,  but  it  was  never  completed. 
Seen  fhmi  the  ootsidCf  it  has  a  grand  and 
imposing  appearance ;  the  interior,  howev- 
er, is  badly  mutilated. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  the 
village  is  the  cavern-temple  id B€t-d-WaU»f 
(the  house  of  the  saints),  excavated  during 
the  reign  of  Remeses  the  Great,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Kneph,  Amnnre,  and  Ananke. 
The  sculptures  of  the  interior,  which  are 
veiy  fine,  record  the  battles  of  Remeses 
against  the  Ethiopians.  Next  come  the 
cavern-temples  otDendoor  and  Gorfy  which 
are  hardly  worth  a  visit,  and  Wadi  S^ua, 
formerly  a. temple  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, but  nearly  all  now  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  temple,  which  is  entirely  of 
granite,  with  the  exception  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  was 
constructed  by  Bemeses  II.  There  was 
formerly  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  which  led 
to  it,  hence  its  name.  This  is  the  last  vil- 
lage where  the  Arabic  language  is  spoken ; 
the  Nubian  now  commences. 

Twelve  miles  higher  we  arrive  at  Korat- 
ifco,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  the  first  station  of  the  great  Nubian 
desert,  200  miles  to  Kartum,  and,  although 
well  traveled,  is  one  of  the  worst  roads 
across  the  desert,  water  being  found  at  one 
station  only  during  the  entire  distanob,  and 


muchfrequentedby  a  wild  tribe  of  Bedouins 
which  have  never  yet  been  quite  subdued. 
Having  passed  the  temples  of  ^sMida, 
Derr,  and  Tbreem,  we  arrive  at  the  magnifi- 
cent temples  ot  Aboo^imbd^  the  greatest 
work  of  the  great  Bemeses,  and  by  fiu*  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  rnins  of  Nubia, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes, 
of  all  those  throngbout  the  Nile  valley— to 
this  reason,  that  almost  every  other  Egyp- 
tian temple  is  more  or  less  in  ruins;  these, 
firom  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  are  in  all 
their  arrangements  as  perfect  now  as  when 
they  were  left  unfinished  by  Remeses  him- 
self. There  are  two  temples :  the  smallest 
is  dedicated  to  Hathor,  who  is  reprceented 
under  the  form  of  a  sacred  cow ;  the  fisQade 
is  ornamented  with  six  colossal  statues  of 
Bemeses  and  his  wife,  with  their  chUdrsn 
at  their  feet ;  the  interior  is  divided  into 
three  principal  divisions;  the  walls  ars 
decorated  with  sculpture,  bat  much  de- 
fined; the  entire  depth  is  84  fiaet.  The 
second  and  larger  temple  is  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  smaller ;  the  facade  is 
120  feet  wide  by  90  high;  it  is  decorated 
with  four  coloilsal  statues  of  Bemeses, 
which,  although  seated,  are  about  GO  feet 
high ;  the  interior  is  divided  into  foor  com- 
partments, with  a  depth  of  185  ieet;  the 
entrance  Ib  nearly  choked  up  with  sand. 
Nearly  opposite  Aboo-Simbel,  at  Farugg^ 
there  is  a  small  temple  excavated  during 
the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.,  and  higher  up 
the  castle  of  Addeh,  in  a  fine  state  of  pres- 
ervation. Nine  miles  fiuther  there  are 
also  some  ruins,  at  the  village  of  Farrat. 
Fatty  miles  above  Aboo-Simbel  is  Wadi 
Haifa,  opposite  which  are  some  ruins,  but 
little  of  suflicient  importance  to  bring  trav- 
elers above  Aboo-Simbel.  The  second  cat- 
aract is  still  some  seven  or  eight  mQes 
higher  up ;  they  are  nearly  five  miles  long, 
and,  if  wishing  to  see  them  and  the  sur- 
roonding  country  to  the  best  advantage 
we  would  advise  the  climbing  of  the  cliff 
Aboo-^iTj  800  feet  high,  where  a  most  sin- 
gular panomma  can  be  obtained.   ' 
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Whetheb  the  traveler  intends  visiting 
Mount  Sinai,  where  Moses  delivered  the 
Law  to  the  assembled  tribes  of  Israel,  or  no, 
"we  would  strongly  recommend  his  spend- 
ing a  day  or  two  at  Snez,  and  then  taking 
a  boat  through  the  new  Snez  Canal,  by  the 
Sweetwater  Canal,  half  way  as  far  as  7iA- 
maille:  price,  about  20  francs;  then  by 
steamer  through  the' finished  part  of  the 
canal  to  Port  Said  (where  the  steamers  to 
the  Holy  Land  touch) :  price,  19*}  francs. 
It  was  formerly  quite  a  trip,  when  obliged 
to  ride  thirty  hours  on  a  camel.  Now  the 
railroad  is  finished,  and  the  time  is  /bur 
hours.  The  romance  of  the  Desert,  howev- 
er, is  gone ;  not  only  have  they  a  railway, 
but  a  telegraph  line  between  Cairo  and 
Suez. 

Suez  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name  ;  the  Red  Sea  dividing 
at  its  northern  extremity  into  the  Gulf  of 
Alcaba  and  Suez.  The  peninstdar  region 
inclosed  between  these  two  gulfs  is  a  rug- 
ged mountainous  wilderness,  and  the  scene 
of  the  journey  of  the  hosts  of  Israel ;  and 
Suez,  from  the  nature  of  the  mountains  on 
the  Egyptian  side,  must  have  been  the  spot 
where  they  crossed. 

The  fare  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  ^5  37, 
that  is,  second-class  fare.  The  author,  the 
day  previous  to  starting  for  Suez,  was  in- 
formed by  an  English  gentleman  that  "  he 
came  over  in  a  first-class  car,  and  with  him 
all  passengers  who  paid  for  second-class 
passages ;"  that  '*they  had  but  two  classes 
of  cars,  but  advertised  first,  second,  and 
third  class ;"  and  as  the  first-class  fare  is 
nearly  double,  the  author  bought  a  second- 
class  ticket  to  prove  the  fraud,  and  he  was 
put  in  the  first-class  car  with  those  who 
paid  double. 

The  town  of  Suez  now  contains  about 
6000  inhabitants ;  it  has  been  brought  into 
prominent  notice  of  late  years  by  the  ex- 
tensive travel  on  the  overland  route.  The 
overland  route  is  all  sea,  with  the  exception 
of  the  distance  from  Cairo  to  Suez.  It  is 
likewise  the  place  of  embarkation  for  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  Egypt  and 
the  countries  of  Northern  Africa  on  their 
way  to  the  holy  cities.  The  sailing  is  ex- 
ceDent  here,'  aa  yon  can  always  have  a 


good  breeze  blowing;  it  commences  usu- 
ally from  the  land  in  the  morning,  and 
dies  away  about  four  or  five  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

There  are  nearly  always  four  or  five  large 
first-class  English  steamers  lying  here,  but 
they  can  not  come  within  five  miles  of  the 
city,  there  being  no  channel,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  so  much  that  any  trav- 
eler can  do  as  the  Israelites  did  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day  without  the  water  coming 
much  over  his  boots.  We  asked  our  boat- 
man if  ho  knew  any  thing  about  the  host 
of  Pharaoh  and  the  Israelites:  "Yes,  he 
knew  all  about  it;  it  was  all  a  mistake." 
It  was  not  the  Egyptians  who  followed  the 
Israelites,  but  a  'Mot  of  rascally  Bedouin 
Arabs;'*  that  Moses  knew  all  about  the 
tide,  and  he  arrived  when  it  was  low  water ; 
and  when  the  Bedouins  were  in  the  gulf, 
the  tide  came  up  and  drowned  them ;  and 
to  put  the  question  beyond  dispute  and 
clinch  his  argument,  "  Wouldn't  the  boat- 
men have  found  the  chariots  when  the  tide 
went  out?" 

To  visit  the  "Fountain  of  Moses  (Atn 
Mousd)y  hire  a  boat  instead  of  passing 
round  the  head  of  the  gulf.  You  can  run 
down  with  a  fair  wind,  and  land  within 
two  miles  of  the  spot ;  walk  up,  and  if  you 
want  a  camel-ride,  for  twenty-five  cents 
one  of  the  fellahs  who  reside  here  on  a 
small  piece  of  land  irrigated  by  the  brack- 
ish water  will  supply  you  with  the  luxury. 
The  sensation  of  a  first  camel-ride  is  very 
queer.  The  animal  kneels  down  to  enable 
you  to  mount,  and  when  he  commences  to 
rise,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  you 
retain  your  seat.  The  shore  about  hero 
abounds  with  numerous  handsome  shells. 

Near  Suez,  a  little  to  the  north,  arc  the 
remains  of  the  sluices  of  the  ancient  Caned 
qfArsino9,  which  connected  the  Nile  with 
the  Red  Sea.  It  was  commenced  by  Sc- 
sostris  and  finished  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  Subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  neglected,  and  allowed  to  fill 
up  with  sand.  It  was  reopened  by  the 
Caliph  Omar  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
com  to  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Its  course  is  directly  north  as  far 
as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  or  Shekh  Hanaydik, 
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thence  diractly  west  to  the  Nile.  One 
half  its  distance  is  the  site  of  the  new 
French  canal,  through  which  yoa  proceed 
if  going  to  the  Holy  Land.  If  returning 
to  Europe  direct,  it  will  be  better  to  retrace 
your  steps  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  as  you 
miffht  have  to  wait  some  time  at  Port  Said, 
a  mUeriMble  place.  Lately  American  trav- 
elers have  commenced  to  make  the  tour  to 
the  Holy  Land  via  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra, 
a  long  and  tedious  trip,  occupying  210 
hours,  or  about  80  days  of  actual  travel — 
viz.,  from  Suez  to  Sinai,  67  hours;  from 
Sinai  to  Petra,  via  Alubah,  76  hours ;  from 
Petra  to  Hebron,  60  hours ;  and  from  He- 
bron to  Jerusalem,  7  hours. 

**  As  guides,  take  a  few  Tor-Arabs,  who 
will  provide  the  camels ;  a  contract  must 
be  made  with  them  in  Cairo.  On  no  ac- 
count be  persuaded  to  go  first  to  Suez  and 
thence  by  water  to  Tor,  otherwise  you  will 
be  obliged  to  submit  to  extortionate  de- 
mands or — to  turn  back.  The  hire  of  a 
camel  to  Akaba  averages  250  piasters. 
The  Arabs  have  to  find  their  own  provisions 
and  food  for  the  camel.  Never  pay  before- 
hand. Apply  to  a  sheik,  or  leader,  of 
good  reputation,  who  can  exercise  authori- 
ty over  his  race,  for  it  sometimes  happens 
that  members  of  the  same  race  aro  envious 
of  him  who  has  let  his  camel,  begin  quar- 
reling on  the  road,  and,  under  all  kinds  of 
pretenses,  place  the  traveler's  luggage  on 
their  own  camels.  Do  not  suffer  yourself 
to  be  imposed  upon  if  (it  seldom  occurs 
now)  suddenly  attacked  by  a  troop  of  hos- 
tile Arabs  and  tribute  is  demanded  from 
you,  and  the  Arabs  who  escort  you  do  not 
fight,  for  the  attacking  party  are  in  league 
with  your  own,  and  will  afterward  divide 
.the  booty  with  them.  Therefore,  have  no 
recourse  to  arms,  pay  the  sum  demanded, 
and,  on  your  return  to  Suez  or  Cairo,  de- 
duct it  from  the  wages  of  these  unfaithful 
people. 

"  For  the  distance  between  Sinai  and  £1 
Akaba  an  arrangement  must  be  made  with 
a  sheik  of  the  Mezejneh  Arabs,  and  for 
that  between  El  Akaba  and  Hebron  with 
one  of  the  Hawat  chiefs,  for  safety's  sake. 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1857,  some  Ameri- 
cans who  refused  the  £6,  for  six  persons, 
demanded  by  the  last  mentioned,  were  fallen 
upon  by  them,  and  escaped  with  their  lives 
by  at  lenj^th  sacrificing  XIOO. 

*' Never  travel  with  one  race  through  a 
«0A 


tract  of  desert  which  is  looked  upon  as  tlie 
property  of  another,  unless  there  be  a  mu- 
tual understanding  between  them.  Water- 
skins  should  be  procured  at  Cairo ;  old  onea 
are  preferable,  as  the  new  impart  an  un- 
pleasant taste  to  the  water.  The  beat  tents 
are  those  with  a  single  pole,  likewise  to  be 
had  there.  A  double  number  of  pegs^ 
warm  coverings,  and  a  water-proof  .under- 
cover, to  resist  the  damp  rising  from  the 
earth,  la  indispensable ;  wax  candles,lamp8, 
dried  apricots,  maccaroni,  and  rice.  Char- 
coal is  only  wanted  during  the  first  half  of 
the  journey,  afterward  abundance  of  ma- 
terial for  burning  is  found  in  the  valley's. 
It  is  advisable  to  take  more  coffee  and  to- 
bacco than  is  sufficient  for  one's  own  per- 
sonal use,  in  order  occasionally  to  fill  the 
cups  and  the  pipes  of  the  escort ;  the  water- 
skins  must  never  lie  on  the  earth,  which 
often  contains  salt,  but  must  always  be  pat 
in  the  shebbekeh — ^nets  in  which  the  canc- 
els carry  their  burden. 

"  The  tour  from  Cairo  to  the  mona«Co3r 
of  Sinai  is  through  Suez,  Ain  Moosa,  Wadi 
Sadr,  Ain  Howamh,  Wadi  Gorundel,  Wadi 
Shabejkeh,  Sarabut  el  Kadem,  Wadi  el 
Berk,  Wadi  e'Shech,  and  Wadi  Solaf,  and 
b  95  camel  miles  long. 

*'  The  tour  beyond  the  monastery  to  EI 
Akaba  is  over  Wadi  el  Orfan.  Wadi  Mur- 
nah,  Ain  el  Hudera,  Wadi  el  Sumghl,  Ain 
Snwejbia,  Ain  el  Wasit,  Aboo  Suwcjrah, 
Wadi  el  Hekubbeleh,  Wadi  Merak  and 
the  N. W.  comer  of  the  gulf,  and  is  51  cam- 
el miles  in  length.  From  £1  Akabah  to 
Petra,  now  Wadi  Moosa,  an  armed  escort 
LB  absolutely  necessary.  From  £1  Akabah 
to  Hebron  it  is  72  camel  miles ;  to  Jerusa- 
lem, 80.  There  is  less  expense  incurred, 
if  not  less  danger  to  be  apprehended,  it^  in 
visiting  the  ruins  of  Petra,  the  tourist  set 
out  from  Syria,  and,  indeed,  from  Hebron. 

"  The  quail,  which  supplied  the  Israelites 
with  food  during  their  progress  through  the 
deserts,  is  still  found,  but  never  in  flights. 
Manna  is  also  rare ;  it  is  seen  In  sparkling 
drops  on  the  branches  and  twigs  (not  on 
the  leaves)  of  the  turfa.  a  kind  of  tanurisk- 
tree,  from  which  it  oozes  out  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  sting  of  an  insect  of  the  coc- 
cos  species.  It  is  white,  sweet,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  and  melts  in  the  sun. 
It  is  to  be  had  of  all  druggists  in  Cairo. 
Ain  Howarah  is  the  Marsh  of  the  Bible :  It 
has  springs  of  bmclush  water.    From  here 
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the  road  runa  at  a  short  distance  from, 
and  almost  parallel  with,  the  sea,  to  the 
'  baths  of  Pharaoh'  (Hammam  Faraoon) — 
a  moontain  with  hot  springs,  157^  Fahren- 
heit, strongly  impregnated  with  salt  and 
sulphur.  Not  far  from  here  the  road  takes 
a  turn  more  inward,  dividing  into  two,  the 
one  of  which  leads  to  the  left  over  Sarahut 
el  Kadem,  the  other  to  the  right  over  Wadi 
Faran,  but  both  to  Sinai. 

*'  The  road  to  the  left  passes,  near  Sara- 
but  el  Kadem,  an  old  copper  foundeiy, 
where  are  various  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 
Sarabut  el  Kadem  is  a  sandstone  rock  with 
a  level  sammit,  on  which  are  discovered 
numerous  ruins  and  many  hieroglyphic 
tablets,  with  the  names  of  Osirtasen  I., 
Bamses  the  Great,  Thotmes  III.,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Pbamohs. 

^'Tliose  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  still 
more  frequently  found  on  the  other  road, 
to  the  right.  The  rocks  on  the  S.  side  of 
Gebel  el  Mokattab  are  more  especially 
covered  with  them.  They  are  also  on  oth- 
er parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  not  only  on 
the  old  pilgrim  roads,  but  may  be  followed 
into  the  most  desolate  ravines.  Rude  signs, 
a  foot  high,  with  rough  drawings  of  camels 
and  goats  between  them,  appear  sligfatiy 
cat  in,  and  only  to  be  recognized  by  their 
light  color  on  the  dark  stone ;  they  are  not 
explained,  but  probably  refer  to  the  Amale- 
kite  pilgrims,  who  came  to  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Faran  and  the  holy  mountain  of 
Serbal.  The  first  is  the  largest  cultivated 
vale  of  the  peninsula,  is  watered  by  a  brook, 
which  soon  sinks  into  the  sand,  and  con- 
tains many  gardens  with  palms  and  other 
trees.  On  Serbal,  a  majestic  giant  moun- 
tain with  five  peaks,  are  likewise  many  of 
these  inscriptions. 

''After  passing  through  long  ravines 
we  reach  the  plains  of  Er  Raha,  surrounded 
by  rugged  walls ;  thence,  to  the  south,  run 
two  narrow,  deep  valleys,  which,  after  a 
time,  unite  and  fbrm  a  large  plain  called  Se- 
baieh.  The  moontain  they  surround  and 
separate  fh>m  the  higher  neighboring  sum- 
mit is  north;  its  S.  higher  summit,  beyond 
the  larger  plain,  is  Sinai,  The  Arabs  call 
the  two  Gebel  Moosa — ^the  mount  of  Moses. 
Beneath,  in  the  valley  on  the  E.  side,  is  the 
monaster}',  a  fortress-looking  building,  with 
high  walls,  which  fVom  the  inside  are  only 
overtopped  by  a  few  cypresses.  It  has  no 
door,  so  that  be  who  wishes  to  go  in  roust 


be  wound  up  the  open  hatchway  by  a  ropo 
until  he  reaches  a  height  of  80  feet.  Inside 
are  covered  courts  of  different  sizes,  partly 
covered  by  vines ;  the  very  old  church,  in 
which  is  a  chapel  said  to  be  the  place  where 
God  spoke  to  Moses  from  the  burning  bush. 
The  church  is  a  basilica,  has  a  double  row 
of  Corinthian  pillars,  a  splendid  altar  bal- 
ustrade, a  mosaic-work  picture  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, a  portrait  of  its  founder,  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  many  silver  lamps  and 
candlesticks,  a  coffin  with  the  remains  of 
St.  Catharine  (found,  as  tradition  says,  in 
the  neighborhood),  the  silver  lid  of  a  sar- 
cophagus with  the  likeness  of  the  Empress 
Anne  of  Russia,  who  desired  to  be  buried 
here,  etc.  This  monastery  is  inclosed  by 
gardens,  with  high  walls,  in  which  are 
pear,  apple,  apricot,  and  pomegranate  trees, 
and  in  the  adjacent  valleys  the  monks  still 
have  olive  groves. 

"  The  monastery  is  ruled  by  a  superior, 
has  generally  twenty  monks,  and  belongs 
to  the  Greek  Church.  Mohammed,  it  is 
said  in  a  record  now  at  Constantinople,  on 
condition  that  those  monks  feed  the  pass- 
ing pilgrims,  recommended  them  to  the 
good-will  of  his  followers. 

**  A  short  distance  fhmi  here  is  the  stone 
out  of  which  Moses  caused  water  to  flow, 
and  on  the  summit  of  Sinai  the  cleft  of  the 
rock  is  shown  in  which  he  concealed  him- 
self when  the  gl<Mry  of  the  Lord  passed  over 
him.  The  view  from  the  mount  is  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  these  doubtful  relics. 

*'A  steep  path,  with  occasional  steps, 
and  entering  two  arches  of  a  door-way, 
leads  from  the  monastery  to  a  high  plain 
behind  the  mountain,  where  are  a  well,  a 
chapel  consecrated  to  Elias,  and  a  single 
cypress.  From  this  plateau,  which,  to- 
ward  the  N.,  is  overtopped  by  rugged  cliffs, 
and  falls  nearly  perpendicularly  into  the 
plain  of  Er  Rahab,  is  a  roundish  rock,  still 
over  100  feet  in  height.  It  is  an  enormous 
granite  block,  with  the  vestiges  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  and  a  mosque.  From  this 
height,  nearly  7000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  we  view  the  fearful,  wild,  brown 
and  black  mountains,  and  the  yellow  sandy 
plains  of  the  desert  in  the  north,  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  toward  Akaba  and  Suez,  and 
the  Egyptian  chain  of  mountains  emerging 
fVom  behind  it,  and,  next,  the  gloomy,  jag- 
ged Catharine  Mountain  to  the  S.W.  To- 
ward the  S.  termination  of  the  peninsula 
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the  blue  sea  appears  again.  Beneath  us, 
near  the  foot  of  the  monntain,  is  tlie  plain 
of  Sebaieh,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  thea- 
tre, where  once  the  law  was  given  to  the 
Israelites. 

"The  whole  tract  from  Smai  to  Petra 
has  nothing  of  interest  bat  AhAa^  a  for- 
tress with  an  Egyptian  garrison,  serving  as 
a  magazine  for  the  caravans  from  Mecca, 
which  stands  on  the  swamps  near  the  Elan- 
ite  Golf^  which  is  so  dangerous  that  no  ships 
enter  it.  Here — it  is  supposed,  near  the 
so-called  Pltaiaoh's  island  on  the  W.  coast, 
near  the  N.  end  of  the  golf— was  the  har- 
bor of  ExiimgAer^  whence  Solomon  sent 
ships  to  Opiiir. 

"iVfro,  one  of  the  most  splendid  mins 
<yf  taxy  citj  in  the  Levant,  lies  in  a  hollow 
below  the  mountain  of  Hor,  a  faroolc  mn- 
jiing  down  to  it.  Guided  by  *  Brann's  His- 
tory of  Art,'  we  follow  this  way  through 
high  oleander  hedges,  and  descry,  firstly, 
on  the  right,  monuments  in  the  shape  of 
jnasses  of  stone  separated  from  the  rock ; 
then,  on  the  left,  a  plain  facade,  crowned 
■by  a  row  of  four  pyramids  of  an  obelisk 
character.  We  proceed  fiuther  into  the 
deft,  which  becomes  more  and  more  nar- 
row, and  at  length  see  an  arch  of  a  great 
gate,  of  the  Roman  style,  which  spans  it. 
This  is  succeeded  by  niches,  tablets  with 
inscriptions,  which  hare  suffered  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  tombs  on  each  side.  The 
walls  of  the  glen  reach  to  such  a  height 
that  the  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate.  Ivy 
hangs  down  from  the  ridges,  and  fig-trees 
spread  their  branches  over  it  At  length 
it  is  light,  the  glen  expands,  and  the  rosy 
facade  of  a  high,  magnific  building  hewn 
in  the  opposite  rock  appears,  called  by  the 
people  £1  Kasneh  Faraoon, «.  «.,  the  treas- 
uiy  of  Pharaoh.  This  is  evidently  a  mon- 
ument in  the  Roman  style.  We  discover 
a  two-storied  temple  fa9ade,  standing  in  a 
niche  above  100  feet  high.  The  rock  wall 
is  gray,  the  sculpture  in  the  niche  pink.  In 
the  lower  part  are  six  Corinthian  columns ; 
the  four  middle  ones  support  a  rich  firontal, 
from  beneath  which  the  fore-hall  opens, 
occup3ring  the  same  breadth,  only  that  the 
two  centre  ones  are  free  where  there  is  a 
space  behind  them ;  one  of  them  is  broken. 
Over  the  frontal  of  this  lower  story  is  an- 
other, likewise  overspanned  by  a  frontal, 
but  in  its  whole  breadth ;  this,  however,  is 
not  complete,  being  cut  out  in  the  centre, 
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so  that  on  wther  side  a  comer  of  the  frontal 
rests  on  two  pillan.  In  the  centre  is  an 
open  space,  the  walls  of  which  are  also 
graced  with  columns.  In  this  open  niche, 
above  the  frontal  of  the  loww  story,  is  a 
dome  with  pillars,  on  which  is  an  am,  be- 
lieved by  the  people  to  contain  great  treaa- 
ures.  The  whole  is  a  sepalchie.  Passing 
throng  a  fine  vestibule  we  enter  the  in- 
terior, which  behind  and  at  each  side  con- 
tains three  smaller  rock  chambers,  plun  and 
insignificant,  and  much  lower  tlun  the  great 
hall,  an  arrangement  calling  to  mind  the 
tombs  of  the  Persian  kings. 

"  The  cavern,  now  broader,  extends  to 
the  right,  between  nnmerous  rock  diam- 
bers  and  facades,  as  fiur  as  the  theatre,  like- 
wise hewn  out  of  the  rock,  fknm  the  upper- 
most steps  of  which  we  look  down  into  an- 
other deep  vale.  Here  stood  the  old  town. 
We  find  here  immense  heaps  of  fragments 
and  ruins,  standing  remains  of  templea, 
ruins  of  triumphal  arches,  and  palaces,  all 
after  the  Roman  style.  Around  are  Jag- 
ged mountain  heights,  and  in  the  £.  and  W. 
rock-walls  seven!  hundred  feet  high,  and 
from  the  tops  to  the  bases  broken  entrsnoes 
to  tombs  are  disoemed. 

^'  The  grandest  monument  of  the  old  cify 
stands  at  a  short  distance  N.  of  Petra,  and 
is  called  El  Dair.  Like  that  of  £1  Kasneh 
Faraoon,  it  contains  two  stories  faced  with 
piUars,  but  is  nradi  higher  and  broader; 
in  the  lower  part  there  is  neither  an  open 
foie-hall  nor  frontal,  but  only  a  frame-work 
between  and  over  the  pillara,  whic^  seems 
alternately  to  recede  and  protrude,  and 
curves  toward  the  centre.  Above  this 
again  is  the  dome  with  pillars,  over  which 
is  the  urn,  which  has  broken  through  the 
frontal  of  the  upper  story,  leaving  the  ear- 
ners only  supported  by  pillars.  On  all 
three  compartments  are  Doric  trigly]>hic 
cornices — perpendicular  articulation  alter- 
nating with  round  shields — a  very  old  Aai- 
aticform.  It  is  altogether  unfinished ;  the 
capitals  of  both  stories  are  but  rude  blocks. 
Inside  is  an  altar  niche,  with  a  cross  on  the 
hinder  wall ;  it  is  therefore  presumed  at  a 
later  period  tO  have  been  a  church.  On  a 
rock  opposite  traces  are  perceptible  of  a 
very  htfge  temple,  which  stood  about  1000 
feet  above  the  lower  level  of  the  valley. 

"The  people  that  inhabited  this  city 
were  probably  Kabatians  who  had  emigrated 
fttMn  S.  Babylon,  a  peaceful  trading  people, 
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eommaadiog  the  traffic  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  in  whoso  city  the  caravans  from  SjTia 
and  Palmyra  met  those  of  Gaza  from  Egypt. 
Owing  to  other  routes  having  been  taken, 
the  tiade  of  Petra  seems  to  have  gradoally 
declined.  The  Romans  had  entered  into 
direct  commnnication  from  Suez  with  In- 
dia, and  the  £.  golf  of  the  Red  Sea,  leading 
to  Petra,  with  the  cazavan  way,  was  no 
longer  frequented. 

"  The  journey  over  the  W.  or  Libyan 
desert,  where  the  so  called  Oreat,  Small, 
and  the  Oatii  of  Jupiter  Ammon  lie,  is  as 
difficult  as  that  o^the  E.  desert  The  two 
first  mentioned  are  seldom  frequented  by 
Europeans ;  it  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Great  Oasis  (Wah  el  Kar- 
geh)  is  most  conveniently  reached  by  way 
of  Assloot ;  the  small  one,  on  the  contrary, 
fromB€nlM>o4f;  andto  make  either  excur- 
sion, including  two  days  sojourn,  about 
tliree  weeks  will  be  necessary. 

**From  Cairo  as  far  aa  Teraneh  the  tour 
may  be  made  by  water ;  the  other  part  of 
tlie  diBtanee  to  the  Oasis  on  camels.  The 
stationa  are : 

"The  Natron  Valley  (with  tolera- 
bly good  water). 1  day. 

£1  Magrah,  or  Wadi  el  Sumar 
(brackish  water) 2|  days. 

£1  Abbah,  or  Libah  (salt  water)  1  day. 

£1  Garah  (good  water) 3  days. 

The  dty  of Siwah  (good water)..  2 


ct 


9|  days. 

"Another  road  through  the  desert  leads 
from  Alexandria  on  the  sea-coast,  firstly  to 
Baraton,  thence  S.  to  Siwah.  It  was  the 
way  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and, 
taking  this  route,  the  journey  may  bo  made 
in  fifteen  days. 

"  The  Oasis  consists  of  two  parts,  the  E., 
fertile,  and  produces  quantities  of  dates : 
it  forms  a  vidley  of  about  1^  mile  in  length 
and  1  mile  in  breadtlx,  in  the  £•  part  of 
which  is  the  before-mentioned  city  of  Siwah. 
About  an  hour's  walk  E.  from  here,  on  a 
hill  in  a  boggy  neighborhood,  is  the  temple 
of  ike  god  ^imm,  called  by  the  Arabs  Om 
Bejdah  (white  mother),  and  jiear  it  the 
source  of  the  sun,  a  small  pond  80  feet  long 
and  55  broad,  the  water  of  which  by  night 
is  warmer  than  by  day,  and  has  12  degrees 
more  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the 
Nfle. 

"The  ruins  of  Om  Bejdah  are  not  very 


extensive,  but  enough  remain  to  denote  the 
style  of  building,  and  many  of  the  sculp- 
tures are  entire.  Among  them  is  the  fig- 
ure of  Amun  with  the  ram's  head,  many 
other  gods  easily  recognized,  and  the  walls 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Farther 
particulars  have  been  given  by  Minutoli 
and  Caillaud.  The  temple  was  at  one  time 
visited  by  strangers  frx>m  such  a  distance 
that  a  pillar  therein  erected  was  engraven 
with  a  hymn  of  Pindar's. 

"About  half  an  hour's  walk  fit>m  Om 
Bejdah,  and  half  a  mfle  frmn  Siwah,  is  a 
hiU,  called  Dar  Aboo  Berik,  in  which  are 
several  grottoes,  to  all  appearance  ancient 
tombs,  and  higher  up  are  many  Greek  in- 
scriptions. 

"  Kasr  Gashast,  E.  of  Siwah,  on  the  road 
to  Zejtun,  is  a  ruined  temple  of  the  Roman 
style,  and  in  Zejtun  itself  are  the  remains 
of  two  other  temples  of  a  similar  build. 
Between  Zejtun  and  Garah,  at  Maun,  in  a 
low  morass,  is  a  fourth  Roman  temple,  and 
at  Garah  are  many  ancient  tombs. 

"  Other  antiquities,  varying  in  interest, 
are  found  at  Kasr  Room,  a  mile  W.  from 
Siwah,  and  at  Garb  Amun,  W.  of  the  desert 
on  the  way  to  the  Lake  Birket  Arashieh, 
which  last,  although  having  no  ruins  on  its 
banks,  is  religiously  regarded  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Oasis,  as  tradition  says  that 
on  the  island  in  its  centre  are  concealed  the 
crown,  sword,  and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  for 
which  reason  strangers  are  not  permitted 
to  tread  it.  The  chief  production  of  the 
desert  are  dates,  which  are  higlily  prized. 
The  inhabitants  are  hospitable,  but  suspi- 
cious and  bigoted  Mohammedans;  they 
speak  Arabic,  but  at  the  same  time  have  a 
peculiar  language.  They  have  their  eld- 
ers, a  general  treasury,  supplied  by  fines 
and  by  the  property  of  those  who  die  with- 
out heirs,  which  is  applied  to  charitable 
purposes,  repairing  of  the  mosques,  hospi- 
tality to  strangers,  etc.,  and  live  in  con- 
stant feuds. 

"  Siwah  is  divided  into  two  parts,  tho 
upper  and  the  lower.    In  the  former  mar-  • 
ried  persons  only  reside,  no  bachelor  being 
suffered ;  if,  however,  he  resolves  to  take  a 
wife,  he  returns  with  her  to  his  father's 
house,  and  builds  a  second  story  to  it ;  '^  ' 
again,  when  the  second  marries  he  builds  \ 
another  story,  so  that  the  house  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  sons  in  a  family. 
I  Some  of  these  houses  have  a  v^tj  odd  ap- 
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pearance.     The  streets  are  irregular,  nar- 1  for  any  robbeiy  that  may  be  committed 
row,  and  nncommonly  dark ;  some  of  them    withiQ  their  district, 
are  arched  o^er  with  brick^work,  above  1      *^Tlie  first  part  of  the  way  leads  tfaraogh 
which  are  rooms.  '  gardens  and  palm-groves  to  the  little  citr 


**TU1  the  year  1820  the  Oasis  was  inde-  \  of  El  Ckanka,  distant  abont  three  Gennsa 
pendent,  when  it  was  taken  by  Mehemed  |  miles,  which  onoe  possessed  fine  bnildingi, 
Ali  and  united  to  Egypt.  The  people,  dis-  mosques,  and  colleges ;  it  is  now  sadly  tiS^ 
satisfied  at  being  deprived  of  their  inde-    en,  and  oflbrs  notUng  worth  notice.    We 


pendenoe,  have  repeatedly  risen  against 
their  Turkish  ruler;  the  attempts,  howev- 
er, in  1829  and  1885,  to  regain  their  free- 
dom were  easily  subdued,  as  was  likewise 
the  insurrection  commenced  in  1M5. 

"Excepting  dates,  the  land  produces 
nothing  for  export ;  there  are  no  mannfac- 
tories,  unless  we  admit  those  of  bast  bas- 
kets, in  the  making  of  which  the  inhab- 
itants distinguish  themselves.  Travelers 
to  these  parts  must  not  omit  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  firman,  good  letters  of 
introduction,  and  safe  guides.  It  is  also 
highly  necessary  to  speak  Arabic. 

"  Respecting  the  tour  ootr  El  A  Ti$k  to  Je- 
mso/eni  and  Syria^  the  shortest  from  Cairo 
by  land,  the  following  observations  are  to 


generally  halt  here  for  the  first  night  in 
our  tent.  We  soon  afterward  reach  a  tract 
of  country  in  which  antiquarians  sappoae 
to  have  found  the  land  of  Goshen  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  This  was  onoe  tte 
dwelling-place  of  the  duldren  of  load, 
who  are  said  to  have  taken  up  their  chief 
quarters  below  Heliopolis,  near  Bubastit, 
and  the  present  Belbais;  it  is  now  called 
Sharkijeh,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
spots  in  £g}i>t^  The  fields  are  csieMIj 
cultivated,  and  the  water  for  this  porpoie 
is  conducted  as  Car  as  the  border  of  the 
desert.  The  seccmd  encampment  for  the 
night  is  usually  at  Tel  Basta,  the  Bobastie 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Pibeseth  of  the  Bible. 
This,  too^  was  formerly  of  some  importsDoe, 


be  attended  to :  If  the  tourist  does  not  pre-   but  is  now  a  miserable  little  place  with  a 
fer  procuring  camels  and  articles  for  the    few  narrow,  dirty  streets.     Near  it  an  a 


journey  himself,  he  must  make  a  contract 
with  the  dragoman  of  a  consulate,  in  which 
the  dragoman  must  be  bound  to  provide  the 
traveler  or  travelers  with  good  camels,  iron 
bedsteads,  water-proof  double  tents,  and  so 
many  meals  a  day,  with  or  without  wine, 
beer,  etc.,  including  all  expenses  and  fees, 
and  to  conduct  the  travelers  within  a  cer- 
tain time  to  a  given  plac&— Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  or  BeyruL  Days  roust  be 
specified    for    vittiting   the    intermediate 


few  ruins,  and  fragments  of  sculpture,  per- 
haps remains  of  the  temple  of  Pacht,  wbo 
was  worshiped  here.  Uere  we  provide 
provisions  for  the  desert  journey,  wiucb 
commences  the  next  morning,  and  leads 
over  three  different  formations  of  wastei: 
the  first  is  a  compact,  hard  soil,  mixed  with 
small  stones,  and  void  of  vegetation;  the 
second  is  hilly,  with  scanty  plants;  and 
.  the  third  a  deep  sandy  surfrce,  with  hilb 
'  of  sand  blown  by  the  sea  winds.    The  ilia- 


placeiu  Farther,  it  is  better  to  contract  at '  sion  of  the  Fata  Morgana  is  often  seen,  but 
first  only  for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  nowhere  is  a  spring  to  be  found.  Ob  the 
where,  if  there  be  no  reason  for  dissatisfac-  third  day  we  arrive  at  a  small  oasis,  in  the 
tion,  the  agreement  may  be  continued.  ^  middle  of  which,  enlivened  by  numerooB 
Finally,  all  sums  must  be  paid  in  pia$ter8,  flights  of  ducks  and  storks,  lies  the  little 
The  general  daily  expense,  avoiding  ex- 


travagance, was,  in  1857,  18«.  to  20f .,  and 
the  above-named  tour  takes,  reckoning  oc- 
casional halts,  and  when  no  infectious  fever 
is  raging  in  Egypt  (often  requiring  three 
days'  quarantine),  eighteen  days,  nine  of 
which  are  passed  in  the  desert. 

**  During  the  tour  between  £1  Arish  and 
Gaza,  every  European  and  Copt,  according 
to  an  old  custom,  must  pay  tribute  three 
times  to  the  resident  Arabs.     It  is  only  a 


Lake  Ycuale.  Farther  on  the  land5ca])e 
assumes  a  hilly  appearance,  and  the  soil 
yields  a  few  shrubs  and  plants.  Again  we 
pursue  oar  course  through  deep  sand,  blovn 
about  in  dense  clouds  by  every  wind,  and 
where  throughout  the  desert,  in  March 
even,  very  cool  mornings  are  succeeded 
by  Imming  hot  days.  A  regular  road 
through  the  desert  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  only  marks  showing  the  roots 
are  the  skeletons  of  camels,  which  also 


trifle — three  piasters  for  each  person ;  for  ;  serve  to  frame  the  single  springs  snd  to 
this,  however,  the  receivers  are  answerable  I  protect  them  firom  the  sand.    Where  such 
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are  not  met  with,  the  Arab  who  condacts 
the  caraTan  takes  the  mm  for  his  compass. 

'*  The  seventh  day's  journey  brings  us  to 
a  district  where  a  little  grass  and  even  a 
few  flowers  are  descried.  Here  is  a  walled 
well  near  the  tombs  of  two  Moslemite 
saints,  and  the  road  leading  to  Salahieh. 
Hie  next  day  we  pass  over  wide  natron 
plains ;  soon  afterward  the  sea  appears  in 
the  horizon.  We  are  now  in  the  land 
(once)  of  the  Amalekites. 

'*  On  the  following  evening  we  view  the 
village  of  El  Arish,  near  which  the  monot- 
onous character  of  the  landscape  changes, 
and  presents  immense  mounds  of  drifted 
sand.  Near  the  village  is  a  stone  frontier 
fort,  under  the  walls  of  which  we  generally 
pitch  oar  tent  and  have  our  passport  viti'd. 
At  a  short  distance  flows  the  Brook  of 
Egypt,  «ynonymal  to  Sihor,  designated  in 
Genesis  as  thft  boundary  of  the  land  prom- 
ised to  the  generation  of  Abraham. 

"  The  next  day  produces  another  change 
of  scene— wide  extent  of  meadow-land,  on 
which  herds  of  camels  and  flocks  of  brown 
dieep  are  grazing.  We  also  discover  signs 
of  cultivation  in  the  plowed  fields.  At 
length,  about  a  mile  from  El  Arish,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  which  are 
formed  by  a  chain  of  small  hiUs.  At  the 
guard-hoase  we  give  up  our  passport,  and 
ride  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  A 
few  hours  later  we  pass  the  tomb  of  Shekh 
Aboo  Zunid,  near  which  are  two  pillars 
erected  by  Mehemed  Ali,  representing  the 
boundary  mark  between  Africa  and  Asia. 

^'Thence  to  Gaza  is  a  hard  journey  of  two 
days,  the  road  leading  along  the  coast,  the 
sea  not  being  visible,  owing  to  the  interven- 
ing chain  of  hills.  The  first  Syrian  village 
is  Khan  Yumas.  In  1856  travelers  were 
here  received  by  Turkish  soldiers,  and  es- 
corted a  four  hours'  walk  to  the  quarantine. 
This  is  a  stone  building  surrounded  by  a 
lugh  wall— outside  is  a  morass  •  inside  is 
veiy  dirty,  and  infested  with  vermin  of 
every  description — in  which  travelers  are 
obliged  to  pass,  according  to  the  law,  five 
days,  but,  as  those  of  arrival  and  departure 
are  reckoned,  in  reality  but  three  days,  be- 
fore they  can  proceed  on  their  journey. 

**From  Gaza,  which  is  agreeably  situ- 
ated among  palm  groves,  olive-gardens, 
snd  cactus  shrubs,  and  which  contains  a 
good  bazar  and  about  15,000  inhabitants, 
we  proceed — as  far  as  the  road  is  safe— to 


Hebron.  At  first  the  landscape  u  pleasing, 
then  monotonous  meadow  land,  and,  lastly, 
here  and  there  very  rugged  hills. 

**  During  this  joume}"  we  pass  the  little 
towns  of  Burejr,  XJm  Lachis,  Ajlan,  £s  Su- 
karijeh,  and  Bejt  Ibrin,  in  which  are  mounds 
of  ruins,  considered  by  Robinson  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  city  of  Eleutheropolis.  We 
ride  in  two  hours  to  Idhna,  whence  in  ten 
hours  we  arrive  at  Hebron,  situated  in  a 
deep  valley,  surrounded  by  picturesque 
mountain  walls. 

**  At  a  distance  the  city,  although  the 
walls  no  longer  stand,  resembles  a  fortress 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  houses  being  built 
on  terraces  one  over  the  other,  and  mostly 
in  a  turret  form,  with  large  arched  gat<^ 
ways  and  massive  walls.  The  interior  is 
dirty  and  dark,  and  its  commerce  insignifi- 
cant. It  contains  10,000  inhabitants; 
their  principal  employment  is  in  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit  and  the  vine ;  there  are  also 
manufactories  of  water-skins,  glass,  etc. 
These  people  are  thought  to  be  fanatic  ene- 
mies to  Europeans,  a  supposition  not  con- 
firmed by  later  travelers,  i.  e.,  A.  Ziegler. 

**  Hebron  embraces  many  recollections 
connected  with  holy  writ 

**  The  mosque  £1  Haram,  still  standing 
on  the  precipice  of  a  mountain,  which  no 
Christian  is  allowed  to  ascend,  is  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  the  three  patriarchs  of  the  Jews, 
and  also  tliat  of  Joseph.  On  one  of  the  two 
reservoirs  built  of  hewn  stone  it  is  also 
averred  that  David  hung  up  the  feet  and 
hands  of  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth.  It  is 
not  our  province  to  dispute  the  truth  of 
these  assertions.  About  an  hour's  walk 
from  Hebron,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  is 
the  *  house  of  Abraham.'  With  as  little 
certainty  can  we  pronounce  this  ruin  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  where  the  patriarch  pitched 
his  tent  and  served  the  angel  with  roast 
veal,  and  that  the  splendid  Sindian  oak, 
whose  trunk  is  split  into  three  and  stands 
N.W.,  is  the  same  under  which  the  *  friend 
of  God,'  El  Khulin,  reposed.  The  Bab- 
binic  fable,  according  to  which  Adam  was 
created  here  from  a  lump  of  earth,  Abel 
was  slain  by  Cain,  etc.,  need  merely  be 
mentioned. 

''From  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  is  eight 
camel  miles,  and  Bethlehem  is  touched  at 
on  the  way.  Of  this  and  other  places  of 
Palestine  we  shall  give  information  by- 
and-by.    In  conclusion,  the  way  here  men- 
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tioned  ttom  Egypt  to  the  H0I7  Land  is 
very  frequently  taken  and  often  clioaen  by 
Europeans,  bot  it  is  neither  the  shortest  nor 
the  cheapest.  Tlie  tour  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  staamen  of  the  Messageries 

ma 


ImpMales,  mnning  from  Alexandria,  in 
86-40  hours,  to  Jaffa,  thence  to  Jerosalem 
in  a  day  and  a  half.  The  Lloyd's-  boats 
mn  only  at  the  time  of  the  ao-caUed  pQ> 
grimage-«xcunion8." 


SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE. 


HiSTORT. 


[STRIA  AND  PALESTINE.] 


History. 


From  the  earliest  ages  of  authentic  his- 
tory, Fklestine  (with  whose  ancient  and  sa^ 
cred  history  eyeiy  reader  is  familiar)  has 
been  the  object  of  curiosity  at  once  ardent 
and  enlightened.  Since  the  time  that 
Abraham  crossed  the  Euphrates  (8780 
years  ago)  a  solitary  traveler,  down  to  the 
recent  massacres  in  that  unliappy  country, 
Syria  has  been  looked  upon  with  greater 
attention,  and  described  with  greater  ac- 
curacy and  minuteness,  than  any  other 
portions  of  the  ancient  world.  There  are 
authors  of  reputation  who  state  that  they 
hare  read  oyer  two  huntbred  different  works, 
and  still  knew  notliing  about  it  until  they 
had  seen  it.  It  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  original  design  of  this  work  to  give  a 
description  of  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
traveler,  as  experienced  by  the  author  in 
seeing  the  land  of  the  Patriarchs  for  the 
first  time,  when  there  are  so  many  descrip- 
tions to  which  he  can  refer;  he  will  only 
say  here  that  for  many  years  it  had  been 
ills  great  desire  to  see  the  land  where  lived 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Joseph;  to  see  the 
city  conquered  by  David  and  enriched  by 
Solomotn;  to  see  the  spot  on  which  our 
Savior  gave  up  the  ghost  to  redeem  man- 
kind, and  where,  on  the  same  spot,  the 
godlik«9<Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  1068  years 
later,  planted  liie  standard  of  the  Cross, 
and  rescued  the  Holy  City  from  Mohanw 
medan  rule  after  a  possession  of  460 
years. 

Although  his  first  feelings  were  those 
of  unbounded  joy,  they  soon  were  clianged 
to  holy  sorrow,  as  on  every  side  the  evi- 
dence was  conclusive  that  He  indeed  **  had 
ruen,"  when  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try tiiere  is  liardly  a  single  symptom  of  ei- 
ther commerce,  comfort,  or  happiness. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean there  is  a  long  strip  of  country,  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  the  Siver  Jordan,  and 
nowhere  exceeding  fifty  miles  in  its  ex- 
tiemest  breadth.  This  is  the  ancient  Ca- 
naan, or  Palestine,  properly  so  called,  from 
the  name  of  the  Philistines,  who  were  ex- 
pelled thence  by  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Three  of  those  tribes,  however— those  of 
Reuben,  Ghid,  and  Manasseh — ^had  territory 
assigned  to  them  cast  of  the  Jordan.  That 


of  Benben  immediately  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Gad  north  of  that,  Manasseh  north  of 
that,  immediately  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, and  from  these  three  tribes  are  sprung 
the  present  wild  and  wandering  tribes  of 
Bedouins. 

The  length  of  Palestine  fhnn  Dan  to 
Beersheba  is  about  180  miles.  In  Pales- 
tine, as  in  Greece,  every  traveler  is  struck 
with  the  smallness  of  the  territory ;  but, 
like  that  once  powerftil  country,  events 
have  made  it  large ;  and  limited  as  was  its 
territory,  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  fertility 
was  very  great — so  actually  marvelous  that 
it  supported  not  merely  in  comfort,  but  in 
good  opulence,  a  population  infinitely  more 
numerous  than  any  other  territory  of  like 
extent  ever  supported  either  in  ancient  or 
in  modern  times.  Even  in  the  times  of 
Moses  the  fighting  men  numbered  above 
half  a  million,  whicli,  according  to  the 
usual  manner  of  estimating  the  whole 
population  by  the  number  of  its  fighting 
men,  would  give  over  2,600,000  souls.  We 
have  also  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who 
sUtes  that  in  the  tune  of  Titus  the  little 
province  of  Galilee  alone  furnished  100,000 
fighting  men.  Of  the  present  population 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  M'Cul- 
loch,  quoting  from  Bowring^s  Beport  of 
Syria,  says  it  contains  175,000  Jews,  and 
Mr.  Porter,  a  resident  of  Damascus  for  five 
years,  gives  the  number  of  native  Jews  of 
Syria  at  15,000 ;  and  those  who  have  come 
from  every  country  on  the  globe  to  visit 
the  graves  of  their  lathen  and  lay  their 
dust  by  their  side,  and  who  are  residents 
of  the  four  holy  cities  of  Jerusalem,  He- 
bron, Tiberias,  and  Safet,  amount  in  all  to 
9000,  makmg  a  total  of  24,000  instead  of 
175,000!*  It  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the 
exact  population,  and  writers  sometimes 
make  very  random  guesses.  The  present 
population,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  information,  is  about  1,900,000, 
divided  into  1,800,000  Mohammedans 
(Arabs),  280,000  Maronites  (or  Latins), 
80,000  Druses,  120,000  Greek  Christians, 
50,000  Syrians,  25,000  Jews,  and  20,000 

*  According  to  the  AlmaiMc  de  Gotha,  pub- 
lished for  1861,  the  whole  Jewish  population  of 
Turkey-  \n  ApIa  in  only  80,000. 
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Turks.  The  last  are  the  ralera  of  the 
coantrVf  every  person  occQpying  any  gov- 
ernment position  in  Syria  being  a  Turk. 

The  following  works  may  be  read  with 
great  interest  on  Syria  and  Palestine : 
Prime's  '<  Tent-life  in  the  Holy  Land ;" 
Thompson's  '*  The  Land  and  the  Book;" 
Robinson's  "  Researches  ;"  Bnrckhardt's 
*<  Travels  in  Syria;"  and  Murray's  '*  Hand- 
book  of  Syria  and  Palestine."  Wo  have 
made  copious  extracts  of  descriptions  Arom 
Prof.  Hughes'  "Treasury  of  Geography," 
a  work  of  unusual  accuracy,  which  our  own 
vision  has  confirmed. 

Although  anciently  the  possessions  of 
the  Israelites  were  confined  within  com- 
paratively  narrow  limits,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  those  limits  were  frequently 
and  greatly  extended  by  war  and  conquest. 
In  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  the 
extent  of  his  kingdom  was  very  great,  in- 
cluding a  great  portion  of  Syria — ^it  must 
be  remembered  Palestine,  or  the  Holy 
Land,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Syria — and  stretched  in  the  northeasteriy 
direction  as  far  as  the  River  Euphrates. 

Of  the  vastness  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Jews  in  the  tune  of  Solomon  no  more 
striking  evidence  can  be  required  than  is 
nfTorded  by  the  details  which  are  given 
in  the  FiiBt  Book  of  Kings  of  the  enor- 
mous outlay  bestowed  by  him  upon  the 
Temple  and  other  buildings. 

In  the  year  721  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  overrun  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Judah 
in  its  turn  was  conquered  by  Nebuchad- 
nozzar.  The  Chaldeans,  the  Medes,  and 
Persians  ruled  over  this  once  fertile  and 
populous  expanse  of  country  until  they 
were  in  turn  invaded  and  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  division 
of  the  vast  territories  which  that  brilliant 
conqueror  brought  under  his  single  rule, 
Judah  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  remained  subject  to 
the  Syrians  or  Egyptians  until  180  B.C., 
when  John  Hyrcanus  successfiilly  revolt- 
ed against  the  Syrians,  and  assumed  the 
crown  of  king  and  pontiff  alike.  This 
double  power,  royal  and  ecclesiaatical,  re- 
mained in  the  Asmonean  dynasty  until 
Antony  gave  the  kingdom  to  Herod  the 
Great,  a  prince  of  an  Idumean  fkmily. 

To  a  people  so  intensely  national  as  the 
Jews,  this  subjection  to  a  foreign  ruler 
who  differed  so  widely  fh>m  them  in  relig- 
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\  ion,  and  who  despised  them,  and  was  de- 
tested by  them  in  return,  conld'mot  iMt  b* 
irksome  to  them.  The 
they  were  continually  revolting. 

But  the  Roman  power  was  to»  «H^  and 
its  policy  too  inflexible  to  be  a«Mi«Ainy 
resisted  by  a  people  so  dgpimmt-  m  tiie 
Jewish  people  even  thai  were. 

Irritated  by  frequent  revolta  of  flBbJeoto 
whom  they  so  much  despised,  the  Finwisiii 
at  length,  under  Vespasian,  detcmiiwd  Is 
inflict  upon  the  Jews  a  chasthuiimut  so 
severe  as  finally  to  cruah  them ;  and  afNr 
a  long  and  terrible  siege,  in  which  it  is 
said  by  Joeephus  no  fewer  than  1,100,0011 
were  killed,  and  100,000  taken  priaoners, 
it  was  taken  by  Yespaaian's  aon  Titas  ia 
the  year  71  A.D.  The  Temple  and  all 
the  principal  edifices  were  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  city  so  c<Hnpletely  desolated, 
that  ftom  that  period  until  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  it  was  inhabited  only  by 
a  mere  liandfol  of  the  poorest  Jews.  Ha- 
drian restived  many  of  its  buildings,  plant- 
ed a  colony  there,  and  erected  teai]JeB  to 
Venus  and  Jupiter. 

The  country  was  next  overrun  by  the 
Saracena  under  Omar  in  the  year  686,  and 
remained  subject  to  them  for  400  years. 
It  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Tmka, 
who  proved  still  more  oppressive  masfeen 
than  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  description  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  both  Jew  and  Christian  given  by  pil- 
grims on  their  return  aroused  a  feeling 
of  indignation  alike,  in  the  priesthood  and 
in  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  and  led  to  the 
well-known  Crusades,  or  Holy  Wars,  the 
result  of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  11th 
century,  was  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  the  forming  of  the  Lat- 
in kingdom  under  Crodlrey  de  Bouillon 
and  his  successors.  Circumscribed  in  ex- 
tent, the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was 
never  for  an  instant  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  the  fierce  warriors  of  the  Crescent;  and 
the  whole  term  of  its  existence  (firom  1090 
to  1187)  may  be  said  to  be  one  long  alter- 
nation of  hoUow  and  brief  truce,  and  of 
sanguinary  and  obstinate  hs*tla  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Saracen. 

The  accompUshed,  and,  in  many  partic- 
ulars, chivalric  and  admirable  Satladin,  at 
lengtii  conquered  Judea  in  1187 ;  and  the 
various  disturbances  and  changes  of  which 
it  was  the  scene  after  the  breaking  vp  of 
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^1  kinifrlom,  rendered  it  the  easy  and  in- 
«viEaUft  iir^  of  the  Turkish  empire,  by 
whieh  ife  vm  absorbed  soon  after  the  com- 
iiienceuMB^  oif  the  fourteenth  century. 

Aa«B|iHPB  BO  large  and  so  little  compact- 
ed at  that  of  Turkey  must  of  necessity 
liave  many,  actual  sovereigns,  eren  though 
tlicy  all  be  nominaUy  subject  to  one.  Ao- 
coidingly,  though  the  whole  Turkish  em- 
pire i»  noiminally  and  formally  subject  to 
the  aulten,  the  pachalics  into  which  it  is 
Uivided  are  in  reality,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent^  independent.  The  late  Me* 
liefliet  Ali,  the  energetic  ruler  of  Egypt 
during  a  long  term  of  years,  was  virtually 
independent  of  Turkish  power,  and  had 
extended  his  sway  over  the  whole  of  Syria, 
until  the  intervention  of  the  governments 
of  western  Europe  compelled  its  restora- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  sultan  in  1840. 

Syria  is  divided  into  four  pachalics,  the 
mien  of  whom  are  viceroys ;  they  are  call- 
ed Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  Acre. 
Jerusalem  is  under  the  pachalic  of  Damas- 
cus, the  pacha  residing  in  the  latter  city 
(Moamer  Pacha). 

Memey, — ^Accounts  are  kept  in  S3nria  in 
piastres  and  paras.  40  paras = 1  piastre = 
5  cents  U.  S.  currency.  Be  particular  in 
carrying  plenty  of  the  smallest  coin  of  the 
country,  paras,  which  are  about  the  size 
of  a  large  fish-scale.  There  is  a  coin  call- 
ed here  the  h&mciry^  about  the  size  of  the 
old  smooth  12^  cent  pieces,  and  worth 
about  two  cents,  one  piece  of  which  tells 
immensely  in  the  way  of  bachheesk.  The 
ffoid  coins  of  the  country  are  lira =108  pi- 
astres and  20  paras,  halves  of  the  same ; 
ghazeh=54  piastres  and  10  paras,  halves 
of  the  same.  8iher  oains  are  mejideh  =22 
piastres,  halves  and  quarters  of  the  same. 
Cepptr  or  mixed  metal  are  beshlik=5  pias- 
tres, halves  of  the  same,  k&m&ry  and  paras. 

We  should  advise  not  taking  a  drago- 
Bum  from  Egypt  nor  from  Jaffa  only  as 
far  as  Jerusalem,  where  you  will  have 
time  to  select  a  good  one.  The  customary 
prices  for  the  trip  are  fh>m  66  to  $7  per 
day  for  each  traveler ;  this  includes  guides, 
muleteers,  faftrses,  mules,  camp  fixtures, 
provisions,  frocytsAeetA,  and  every  thing  req- 
uisite. Many  persons  travel  without  a 
tent,  the  dragoman  always  being  able  in 
each  village  to  find  a  very  fair  place  to 
cook  and  sleep,  the  MiUof  MeUahah  alone 
excepted.     Some  prefer  it,  especially  in 


the  '^ rainy  season,"  because  the  fleas  can 
be  shaken  off,  but  the  fever  not  often.  Tho 
author  slept  in  the  Mill  of  MeUahah  one 
night  in  company  with  half  a  dozen  horses, 
ditto  mules,  ditto  muleteers,  two  millstones 
turning  with  a  frightful  racket  within  two 
inches  of  his  feet,  a  lot  of  Bedouin  Arabs 
waiting  for  their  grist,  whose  siniater  faces 
told  you  that  any  one  of  them  would  not 
hesitate  to  cut  your  throat  for  a  dollar ;  all 
this  with  the  water  plunging  and  foaming 
underneath  the  floor,  and  visible  through 
interaticea  in  the  logs  with  which  it  was 
composed.  On  the  same  night  his  poor 
ill-fitted  friend  Osboume,  of  Philadelphia, 
encamped  at  the  same  place  and  caught 
the  S^Tian  fever,  which  terminated  in  his 
death  four  weeks  later  at  Cairo. 

Jc^a,,  the  ancient  Joppa,  contains  &  pop- 
ulation of  6000,  of  which  1000  are  Chris- 
tians. It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  is  surmounted  on  the  top  by 
a  round  castle.  The  port,  which  b  defended 
by  two  batteries,  is  so  choked  up  with  sand 
that  none  but  small  vessels  can  approach  the 
shore ;  in  boisterous  weather  the  steamers 
can  not  land  the  passengers.  The  hoUBe8# 
are  principally  built  of  stone;  the  streets 
are  narrow,  dir^',  and  badly  paved.  The 
town,  however,  looka  well  at  a  distance, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  beautiful  orchards 
of  oranges  and  lemons,  trees,  and  tall  wav- 
ing cypresses.  There  are  no  **  sights"  to 
be  seen  in  Jafia,  although  of  great  histori- 
cal interest.  Its  port  is  considered  the 
oldest  in  the  world.  The  tradition  here  is, 
that  it  was  in  this  port  where  Noah  built 
his  ark ;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  in  his 
time  the  marks  of  the  chain  were  visible 
that  bound  Andromeda  to  the  rock,  and 
the  actual  skeleton  of  the  sea-monster  to 
which  she  was  exposed  was  for  a  long  time 
exhibited  at  Rome !  It  was  a  port  of  im- 
portance in  the  time  of  Solomon;  and  here 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  brought  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  for  the  building  of  the  Temple. 

The  house  of  **  Simon  the  Tanner"  is 
shown  where  Peter,  while  praying  on  the 
house-top,  had  the  vision,  and  heard  the 
voice  commanding  him  **  to  rise,  kill,  and 
eat."  It  was  from  Jaffa  Jonah  embarked; 
and  here,  accordin^^  the  N.  Testament,  Pe- 
ter recalled  Tabitha  to  life.  It  was  fortified 
by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in  the  18th  centurA*. 

In  1799  Jaffa  was  taken  by  Napoleon 
after  an  obstinate  and  murderous  siege. 
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]*orter,  in  his  ^  Hand-book  of  SttU  and 
Palestine,"  sajB  that  ^OOOTarkish  Boldiera 
were  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  order  of 
Nap<rfeon  after  they  had  capitulated  with 
the  express  understanding  that  their  lires 
should  be  spared;  while  M^Oulloch,  al- 
though condemning  the  act,  says  it  was 
justifiable  according  to  the  laws  of  war, 
and  that  the  number  was  but  1200.  Porter 
seems  particularly  savage  at  the  Emperor. 
Hear  what  he  says :  ^  In  one  of  the  con- 
vents, used  as  a  military  hospital  for  the 
French  troops,  Napoleon  committed  an  act 
which  is  not  only  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the 
man,  but  a  dark  stain  on  the  history  of  a 
ci%'i]ized  nation,  that  had  stains  enough 
without.  Just  before  his  retreat  across 
the  Desert  to  Egypt,  Napoleon  visited  the 
plague  hospital  in  this  house,  and  invited 
such  of  the  suffering  soldiers  as  had  suffi- 
cient strength  to  get  into  the  litters  pre- 
pared for  their  use.  He  walked  through  the 
rooms,  aflecting  a  careless  air,  striking  his 
boot  with  his  riding-whip,  in  order  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  malady.  After  all 
capable  of  removal  had  been  placed  on  their 
litters,  there  was  still  a  large  number — 
from  four  to  five  hundred — ^left  behind. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  A  humane 
man  would  have  made  some  provision  for 
their  safety  at  all  hazards ;  a  reckless  man 
would  have  left  them  to  their  fate ;  but 
Napoleon  ordered  them  to  \)epoi90Hed!  It 
must  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  the  chief 
of  his  medical  staff  that,  when  the  proposal 
was  made  to  him,  he  proudly  replied,  *  My 
vocation  is  to  prolong  life,  not  to  extinguish 
it.*  Others  were  found,  however,  ready 
even  to  murder  at  a  tyrant's  command. 
And  this  unfortunately  is  not  the  only  act 
of  inhuman  cruelty  Napoleon  perpetrated 
during  his  brief  stay  at  Jaffa." 

The  time  from  Jaiia  to  Jerusalem  is  12 
hours  or  86  miles  (all  distances  in  thb 
country  being  measured  by  time  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  to  the  hour).  The  or- 
dinary plan  is  to  start  ftY)m  Jaflk  in  tlie 
afternoon,  and  rest  for  the  night  at  Ramleh 
in  the  Latin  convent  founded  by  William 
the  Good  of  Burgundy.  This  occupies  three 
hours,  and  by  starting^arly  the  following 
morning  you  arrive  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
evening. 

Ramleh  contains  about  2000  inhabitants. 
It  has,  ill  nddition  to  the  convent  of  the 
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Latins,  one  belonging  to  the  Gre^s,  and 
one  to  the  Armenians.  There  are  also  two 
handsome  Turkish  mosques,  one  ot  wliich 
contains  a  fine  white  marble  tomb,  vith 
gflt  inscriptions,  which  indoses  tiie  remains 
of  Ayottb  Bey,  a  Mameluke  who  fled  fit«i 
Egypt  when  the  French  took  possession  of 
that  country. 

Near  Load^  on  your  way  to  JerQ8sIe^^ 
are  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent  charch  of 
St.  George,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Crusaders.  For  a  lengthy  de- 
scription of  the  country  through  which  70a 
pass  from  Jaffii  to  Jerusalem,  see  Dr.  Bich- 
ardson*s  works. 

The  expense  fh>m  Jaffa  to  Jernsslem, 
including  the  fee  for  the  convent  (|1), 
should  not  be  over  $4,  although  the  saaie 
dragoman  who  conducted  the  author,  vho 
paid  $4^  charged  a  fellow-  passenger  $8, 
who  niside  a  contract,  but  had  wot  sevs  a 
guid»-book! 

JERUSALEM. 

We  now  come  in  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 
An  Italian  poet  describes  the  eflect  pm- 
duced  upon  the  Christiam  army  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines : 

^^  Now-  from  the  golden  east  the  aephjra  born, 
ProcUimed  wlUi  balmy  galea  the  approach  of 

mom; 
And  hSx  Aurora  deoked  her  radiant  head 
With  roees  cropped  tmoi  EdenV  Aovery  bed; 
When  from  the  vounding  camp  was  heard  aiar 
The  noiae  of  troops  preparing  for  the  war; 
To  this  racooed  the  trumpeta*  loud  alaniA 
And  ronsoi  with  dirilier  aotos,  the  host  toanna. 

^^  With  holy  seal  their  swelling  hearts  abound, 
And  their  winged  footetepa  acareely  toadi  the 

ground. 
When  now  the  son  ascends  the  ethereal  irny, 
And  atrikes  the  dusty  Add  with  wanner  ny« 
Behold,  Jerusalem  in  proepect  Ileal 
Bohold,  Jerusalem  salutes  thdr  eyes  I 
At  once  a  thousand  tongues  repeat  the  namei 
And  haii  Jeniaalera  with  loud  furialF" 

^  At  first,  transported  with  the  pleasing  sf  gbt, 
K4ich  CliriaUan  hoeom  glowed  with  full  delight ; 
But  deep  contrition  soon  their  joy  suppree^i 
And  holy  sorrow  saddened  every  breast; 
Scarce  dare  their  eyes  the  dty  walls  surrey, 
Where,  clothed  in  fleah,  their  dear  Redeemer 

lay. 
Whose  eacrod  earth  did  once  their  Lord  hi- 

close, 
And  where  trinUiphant  f^om  the  grare  he  rose ! 

^  Each  flattering  tongoe  imperfect  speech  ?up- 

pHee, 
Each  laboring  bosom  heavea  with  freqiMS" 

rfghs, 
Each  took  the  example  as  their  chieflau»i<«» 
With  naked  feet  the  hallowed  soil  they  tread; 
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Each  throvK  his  martial  ornaments  aside, 

The  cre.'t«d  lielmeta  with  their  plumy  pride  ; 

To  humble  thoughts  their  lofty  hearts  they 
bend, 

And  down  their  cheeks  the  pious  tears  de- 
scend." 

Much  depends  on  which  side  the  ci^  is 
approached  for  the  effect  it  may  have  on 
the  beholder  for  the  lirst  time.  If  coming 
from  Damascus,  the  sight  in  the  distance 
is  very  grand :  such,  however,  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  Turkish  towns,  but  the  in- 
terior soon  dispels  the  romance.  If  entered 
from  the  Jaffa  road,  the  view  is  far  inferi- 
or ;  if  from  the  Bethlehem  side,  the  effect 
is  still  different :  this  accounts  for  the  op- 
posing descriptions  given  of  it  by  different 
authors.  Then  the  influence  of  the  weath- 
er, the  season  of  the  year,  and  even  the 
time  of  the  day,  will  give  different  impres- 
sions to  different  travelers. 

The  author,  as  before  stated,  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Beyrout,  being  unable  to  land  at 
Jaffk,  owing  to  the  boisterous  weather, 
consequently  visited  Baalbec  and  Damas- 
cus first,  and  entered  from  that  side;  his 
impression,  while  about  three  mUes  disiant^ 
agrees  w*ith  Dr. Clark,  who  says:  **Wo 
had  not  been  prepared  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  present- 
ed. Inftead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined 
town,  by  some  described  as  the  desolated 
remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  behold,  as  it 
were,  a  flourishing  and  stately  metropolis, 
presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
domes,  towers  and  palaces,  churches  and 
monasteries,  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the 
sun*s  rays,  shone  with  inconceivable  splen- 
dor. As  we  drew  nearer,  our  whole  atten- 
tion was  engrossed  by  its  noble  and  inter- 
esting appearance.  Tlie  lofty  hills  sur- 
rounding it  give  the  city  an  appearance  of 
grandeur  less  than  it  really  has. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  (the  author)  agrees 
with  the  celebrated  writer,  Sir  Frederick 
Henniker,  after  he  entered  the  city,  who 
says,  *^  Jerusalem  is  called,  even  by  the 
Mohammedans,  *the  Blessed  City.'  The 
streets  of  it  are  narrow  and  deserted ;  the 
houses  dirty  and  ragged ;  the  shops  few  and 
forsaken ;  and  throughout  the  whole  there 
is  not  one  symptom  of  either  commerce, 
comfort,  or  happiness.  Is  this  the  city  thai 
men  call  the  Perfection  of  Beauty,  tlie  Joy 
of  the  whole  earth?  The  town,  which 
appears  to  me  not  worth  possession,  even 
without  the  trouble  of  conquest,  is  walled 
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entirely  round,  is  about  a  mile  in  length 
and  hidf  a  mile  in  width,  so  that  its  cir- 
cumference may  be  estimated  at  three 
miles.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I  per- 
formed the  circuit.  It  would  bo  difficult 
to  conceive  how  it  ever  could  have  been 
larger  thdn  it  now  is ;  for,  independent  of 
the  four  ravines,  the  four  outsides  of  the 
city  are  marked  by  the  brook  of  Siloam, 
by  a  burial-place  at  either  end,  and  by  the 
hill  of  Calvary,  and  the  hill  of  Calvary  is 
now  within  the  town,  so  that  it  was  for- 
merly smaller  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
best  view  of  it  is  from  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives. It  commands  the  exact  shape,  and 
nearly  every  particular  portion,  namely, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Ar- 
menian convent,  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  the  round-topped  houses^ 
and  the  barren  vacancies  of  the  city.  Tlie 
Mosque  of  Omar  is  the  St.  Peter's  of  Tur- 
kc}'.  The  building  its^f  has  a  light,  pa- 
goda appearance ;  the  garden  in  which  it 
stands  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  tho 
city,  and,  contrasted  with  the  surrounding 
desert,  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  forbidden 
ground ;  and  Jew  or  Christian  entering 
within  its  precincts  must,  if  discovered, 
forfeit  either  his  religion  or  his  life." 

Here  are  the  two  extremes.  We  will 
now  quote  from  Stanley's  '*  Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine," which,  according  to  the  author's 
idea,  comes  nearer  the  truth  than  any  oth- 
er work  he  has  read  on  the  subject. 

*^  Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  few  places  of 
which  the  first  impression  is  not  the  best. 
No  doubt  the  first  sight  the  first  moment 
when,  from  the  ridge  of  hills  which  di- 
vides the  Valley  of  Rephaim  from  the  Val- 
ley of  Bethjehem,  one  sees  the  white  line 
crowning  the  horizon,  and  knows  that  it  is 
Jerusalem,  is  a  moment  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. But  there  is  nothing  in  the  view  it- 
self to  excite  your  feelings,  nor  is  there 
eVen  when  t&e  Mount  of  Olives  heaves  in 
sight,  nor  when  *the  horse's  hoofs  ring 
on  the  stones  of  tho  streets  of  Jerusalem,* 
nor  is  there  in  the  surrounding  outline  of 
hills  on  the  distant  horizon. 

^'  Nebi-Samuel  is  indeed  a  high  and  dis- 
tinguished point,  and  Ramah  and  Gibcah 
I  both  stand  out ;  but  they  and  all  of  the 
rest,  in  some  degree,  partake  of  that  fea- 
tureless character  which  belongs  to  all  the 
hills  of  Judea. 

"In  one  respect,  no  one  need  qoarrel 
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with  his  first  aspect  of  Jerusalem.  So  far 
as  localities  have  any  concern  with  relig- 
ion, it  is  well  to  feel  that  Christianity,  even 
in  its  first  origin,  was  nurtured  in  no  lo- 
mantic  scenery;  that  the  discourses  in 
the  walks  to  and  from  Bethany,  and,  in 
earlier  times,  the  prophecies  of  David  and 
Isaiah,  were  not,  as  in  Greece,  the  off- 
springs of  oracular  cliffs  and  grottoes,  but 
the  simple  outpourings  of  souls  which 
thought  of  notliing  but  God  and  man.  It 
b  not,  however,  inconsistent  to  add  that, 
though  not  romantic  —  though,  at  first 
sight,  bare  and  prosaic  in  the  extreme — 
there  does  at  last  grow  up  about  Jerusa- 
lem a  beauty  as  poetical  as  that  which 
hangs  over  Athens  and  Rome.  First,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  venerable.  Mod- 
em houses,  it  is  true,  there  are ;  the  inte- 
rior of  the  streets  are  modem.  The  old 
city  itself  (and  I  felt  a  constant  satisfac- 
tion in  the  thought)  lies  buried  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  feet  below  those  wretched 
shops  and  receptacles  for  Anglo-Oriental 
conveniences.  But  still,  as  you  look  at 
it  from  any  commanding  point  within  or 
without  the  walls,  you  are  strock  by  the 
gray  ruinous  masses  of  wliich  it  is  made 
np.  It  is  the  ruin,  in  fact,  of  the  old  Je- 
rusalem on  which  yon  look;  the  stones, 
the  columns,  the  very  soil  on  which  you 
tread  is  the  accumulation  of  nearly  8000 
years ;  and  as  it  is  with  the  city,  so  it  is 
with  the  country  round  it.  There  is,  as  I 
hare  said,  no  beauty  of  form  or  outline,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  thought  of 
the  hoary  age  of  those  ancient  hills ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  past,  even  to  the  hard- 
est mind,  will,  in  spite  of  themselves,  in- 
vest them  with  a  glory  of  their  own 

**  There  is  one  approach  to  Jerusalem 
which  is  really  grand,  namely,  from  Jeri- 
cho and  Bethany.  It  is  the  approach  by 
which  the  army  of  Pompey  advanced — the 
first  European  army  that  ever  confronted 
it — and  it  is  the  approach  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  Gospels.  Probably  the  first 
impression  of  every  one  coming  from  the 
north,  west,  and  the  south  may  be  summed 
np  in  the  expression  used  by  one  of  the 
modem  travelers,  '  I  am  strangely  affect- 
ed, but  greatly  disappointed.*  But  no  hu- 
man being  could  be  disappointed  who  first 
saw  Jerusalem  from  the  east. .  The  beauty 
consists  in  this,  that  you  then  burst  at  once 
on  the  two  great  ravines  which  cut  the 


city  off  from  the  surrounding  table-land, 
and  that  then,  and  then  only,  you  have  a 
complete  view  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
The  other  buildings  of  Jerusalem  which 
emerge  from  the  mass  of  gray  ruin  and 
white  stones  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part 
unattractive.  The  white  mass  of  the  Ar- 
menian Convent  on  the  south,  and  the 
dome  of  the  Mosque  of  David — ^the  Castle 
and  Herod's  Tower  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner— ^the  two  domes,  black  and  white,  which 
surmount  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Ba- 
silica of  Constantino — ^the  green  corn-field 
which  covers  the  ruins  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John — the  long  yellow  mass  of  the  Lat- 
in Convent  at  the  northwest  corner,  and 
the  gray  tower  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Der- 
vishes on  the  traditional  site  of  the  palace 
of  Herod  Antipas  in  the  northeast  corner 
— ^these  are  the  onl}''  objects  which  break 
from  various  points  the  sloping  or  level 
lines  of  the  city  of  the  Crusaders  and  Sar- 
acen?. But  none  of  these  is  enough  to  ele- 
vate its  character.  What,  however,  these 
fail  to  effect  is  in  one  instance  effected  by 
the  Mosque  of  Omar.  From  whatever 
point  that  graceful  dome,  with  its  beautiful 
precinct,  emerges  to  view,  it  at  once  digni- 
fies the  whole  city.  And  when  from  Oli" 
vet,  or  from  the  governor's  house,  or  from 
the  northeast  wall,  you  see  the  platform 
on  which  it  stands,  it  is  a  scene  hardly  to 
be  surpassed — a  dome  graceful  as  that  of 
St.  Peter's,  though  of  course  on  a  far  small- 
er scale,  rising  from  an  elaborately-finish- 
ed circular  edifice. 

*^  This  edifice,  raised  on  a  square  marble 
platform,  rising  on  the  highest  side  of  a 
green  slope,  which  descends  from  it  north, 
south,  and  east,  to  the  walls  surrounding 
the  whole  inclosure — ^platform  and  inclo- 
3uro  diversified  by  lesser  domes  and  fount- 
ains, by  cypresses  and  olives,  and  plains, 
and  palms — ^the  whole  as  secluded  and 
quiet  as  the  interior  of  some  college  or 
cathedral  garden,  only  enlivened  by  the 
white  figures  of  veiled  women  stealing  like 
ghosts  up  and  down  the  green  slope,  or  by 
the  turbaned  heads  bowed  low  in  the  va- 
rious niches  for  prayer — this  is  the  Mosque 
of  Omar:  Haram-es-Sherif,  "the  noble 
sanctuary,"  the  second  most  sacred  spot 
in  the  Mohammedan  world — ^that  is,  next 
after  Mecca;  the  second  most  beautiful 
mosque — that  is,  next  after  Cordova.  .... 
I,  for  one,  felt  almost  disposed  to  console 
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mvself  for  the  exclasion  bv  the  additional 
interest  which  the  pight  derives  from  the 
knowledge  that  no  European  foot,  except 
hy  stealth  or  favor,  had  ever  trodden  with- 
in these  precincts  since  the  Cmsaders  were 
driven  ont,  and  that  their  deep  seclusion 
was  as  real  as  it  appeared.  It  needed  no 
sight  of  the  daggers  of  the  blaclc  Dervishes 
who  stand  at  the  gates  to  tell  you  that 
the  mosque  was  undisturbed  and  inviola- 
bly sacred. 

*-  The  Mussulman  religion  acknowledges 
but  two  temples — those,  namely,  of  Mecca 
and  Jerusalem;  both  called  El  Harem; 
both  equally  prohibited  to  Christians,  Jews, 
and  every  other  person  who  is  not  a  be- 
liever in  the  Prophet.  The  mosques,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  considered  merely  as 
places  of  meeting  for  certain  acts  of  wor- 
ship, and  arc  not  held  so  especially  conse- 
crated as  to  demand  the  tot;il  exclusion  of 
all  who  do  not  profess  the  true  faitli.  En- 
trance into  them  is  not  denied  to  the  un- 
believer !)v  anv  statute  of  the  Mohammc- 
dan  law,  and  hence  it  is  not  imeommon 
for  (^hristions  at  C-onstantinoplc  to  receive 
froni  the  government  a  written  order  to 
visit  even  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  But 
the  sultan  himself  could  not  grant  permis- 
sion to  an  infidel  either  to  pass  into  the 
tcrritorj'  of  Mecca  or  to  enter  the  sacred 
edifice  of  Jerusalem.  A  firman  granting 
such  a  privilege  would  be  re«;ardcd  as  a 
most  horrid  sacrilege  ;  it  would  not  l>e  re- 
spected by  the  people;  and  the  favored 
object  would  inevitably  become  the  victim 
of  his  own  imprudent  boldness." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  author  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  admittance, 
and  examine  the  interior  of  all  the  differ- 
ent buildings  in  detail.  The  circumstances 
were  these :  Our  minister  at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  Colonel  James  Williams,  of  Tennes- 
see, was  making  a  tour  through  Syria  for 
the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  authorities 
to  a  more  energetic  action  in  the  matter  of 
apprehending  the  Jaffa  murderers.  Pre- 
vious to  leaving  Constantinople,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  firman  from  the  sultan  to  visit  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  with  a  suite  of  three  or 
fourpertofu  only.  He  and  his  suite,  with 
the  rest  of  our  party,  had  just  returned 
from  Bethlehem,  which  place  we  had  vis- 
ited to  witness  the  solemnities  of  the  Latin 
Church  on  Christmas  Eve.  There  were 
some  six  or  seven  Americans,  only  half  of 
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whom  could  accompany  the  embassador. 
Lota  were  cast,  and  the  author  was  an- 
lucky ;  he  would  readily  have  given  $100 
to  obtain  permission,  as  would  any  of  the 
other  unfortunates.  Mr.  Williams  realized 
our  disappointment,  and  determined  to 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  obtaui  admit- 
tance for  the  whole  party.  He  was  sec- 
onded in  his  endeavors  by  our  worthy  co&- 
sul  general,  J.  A.  Johnson,  of  Beyront,  who 
was  one  of  his  suite.  Both  these  gentle- 
men have  acquired  great  reputation  in  the 
East  for  the  ene^ctic  manner  in  which 
they  have  demanded  and  obtained  protec- 
tion to  Americans  and  their  intererts. 

Mr.  Williams  was  successful  with  the 
Pacha  of  Jerusalem,  who,  in  considerKtioii 
of  Mr.  Williams*  position  and  the  purposes 
for  which  he  came,  in  addition  to  a  very 
large  sum  of  gold  which  we  aaw  Mr.  W. 
pay,  consented  to  admit  us. 

We  wish  here  to  record  the  ttuct  that 
Mr.  Williams,  with  a  liberalitv  which  is  in 
keeping  with  his  reputation  in  the  East, 
refused  to  receive  one  doUar  of  the  money 
he  had  disbursed  on  our  account.  Cor 
learned  fellow-countryman  and  graphic 
writer,  Mr.  W.  C.  Prime,  author  of  "Tent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land*'  and  '*  Boat  Life  in 
Egypt,*'  was  also  successful  in  obtahibg 
admittance  some  time  before. 

The  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  we  entered 
December  29, 1859,  is  situated  on  the  fonn- 
dation  walls  of  Solomon's  Temple.  It  has 
been,  since  the  time  of  David,  considered 
the  most  sacred  ground  in  Jerusalem. 
Here  the  foundation  walls  of  Solomon*i 
Temple  were  laid  over  one  thousand  years 
before  Christ ;  hero  we  stand  on  the  thresh- 
ing-floor for  which  David  gave  the  fifty 
shekels  of  silver ;  here  is  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies, Mount  Moriah!  The  whole  incloa- 
ure  is  1500  feet  long  by  1000  broad,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  rock  Ei  Stdtkrak 
The  building  is  a  regular  octagon,  about 
60  feet  each  side,  sapporting  a  b^utifal 
dome.  It  is  entered  by  four  spacious  doors, 
which  project  from  the  building  and  rise 
considerably  on  the  wall.  The  aides  are 
all  beautifully  paneled,  square  and  octag- 
onal alternating.  The  material,  marble, 
white  and  blue.  Around  the  first  story 
there  are  seven  elegant  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  octagon,  except  where  the  en- 
trances interfere;  on  that  aide  there  are 
only  six. 
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The  interior  13  moat  magnificent.  In 
the  centre  lies  a  large  irregular  stone  near- 
ly* fifty  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
beaatifttl  iron  railing.  Over  the  whole 
is  suspended  a  canopy  of  various-colored 
silks,  bat  so  covered  with  dust  it  was  im- 
possible to  define  the  color.  To  this  stone 
this  gorgeous  temple  owes  its  existence. 
It  rises  about  five  feet  above  the  marble 
floor,  and  the  floor  is  about  twelve  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  inclosure.  It  is  in 
itself  the  highest  top  of  Mount  Moriah. 
Before  the  rule  of  the  Mohammedan  the 
Christian  regarded  it  as  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
By  the  Mussulman  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
stone  of  prophecy,  and  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven.  When  the  prophets  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  away  for  safety  to  other  lands, 
the  stone  expressed  a  desire  to  accompany 
them,  but  the  angel  Gabriel  seized  it  with 
his  mighty  hand  and  intercepted  ita  flight 
until  Mohammed  arrived,  who  fixed  it  eter- 
nally on  its  present  site.  The  proof  is 
here  indelibly  fixed  in  the  rock,  namely, 
the  print  of  the  Prophets  foot  as  he  mount- 
ed for  heaven,  and  the  print  of  the  arch- 
angel's hand  when  he  prevented  the  flight 
of  the  stone!  Around  the  stone  are  24 
pillars,  three  opposite  each  side,  thereby 
still  preserving  the  octagonal  shape ;  eight 
are  plain  and  sixteen  Corinthian.  The 
windowitf  above  are  beautifully  stained. 
Underneath  the  rock  is  the  cave  where 
Mohammed  rested  after  his  flight  from 
Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  which  journey  he  ac- 
complished in  a  single  night.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Mussulman  that  the  walls 
under  the  rock  do  not  sustain  it ;  that,  as 
it  was  flying  after  Mohammed,  he  com- 
manded it  to  stop,  which  it  did,  in  the  air. 
The  walls  arc  only  in  case  of  accident! 
The  cave  is  aliout  18  feet  square.  It  con- 
tains on  one  side  the  place  of  David,  on  an- 
other the  place  of  Solomon ;  place  of  Gabri- 
el and  place  of  Elias  on  the  other  two  sides. 

In  this  cave  every  prayer  is  supposed  to 
tie  granted.  Underneath  the  cave  is  an 
immense  well,  which  the  Mohammedan  be- 
lieves contains  all  the  souls  of  the  depart- 
ed, where  they  are  supposed  to  wait  until 
the  resurrection.  Mr.  Stanley  says :  "  The 
belief  was  that  the  living  could  hold  con- 
verse with  these  souls  at  the  mouth  of  the 
well  about  any  disputed  matter  which  lay 
in  the  power  of  the  dead  to  solve.  It  was 
closed  because  a  mother,  going  to  speak  to 


her  dead  son,  was  so  much  agitated  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  from  below  that  she 
threw  herself  into  the  well  to  join  him,  and 
disappeared."  It  is  believed  that  this  well 
is  the  spring  from  which  not  only  the  nu- 
merous fountains  of  the  mosque  receive 
their  supply  of  water,  but  also  the  two 
pools  of  Siloam. 

Within  the  same  inclosure  is  the  Mosque 
of  £1  Aksa :  it  is  of  a  square  shape,  and 
has  a  spherical  cupola.  It  was  a  church  in 
the  Christian  days  of  the  Holy  City,  and 
was  called  the  Church  of  the  Purification, 
meaning  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
it  is  ornamented  with  marble  floors,  ara- 
besque paintings,  and  gildings  of  great 
beauty.  Between  the  Mosque  of  £1  Sak- 
kara  and  £1  Aksa  there  is  a  beautiful 
fountain,  called  the  orange  fountain,  firom 
a  grove  of  orange-trees  that  grow  near ;  it 
is  used  for  ablutions  by  the  true  believer. 

For  minute  descriptions  of  these  mosques 
and  other  objects  of  interest,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  Dr.  Kobinson's  ''Biblical  Ke- 
searches,"  who,  in  return  for  the  success- 
ful exercise  of  his  professional  skill,  was 
rewarded  by  a  clandestine  visit  to  the 
shrine  of  the  IMussulman  saint,  our  llhiits 
preventing  a  more  lengthy  description. 

Jerusalem  at  the  present  time  contains 
about  14,000  inhabitants,  6000  of  whom 
are  Jews,  5000  Mohammedans,  the  balance 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  tho 
Greeks  predominating. 

There  is  but  one  hotel  in  Jerusalem  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  and  that  is  bad  enough, 
viz.,  the  MecKierranean,  within  a  few  doors 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  al- 
though there  are  one  or  two  other  places 
where  they  pretend  to  "ihjgj"  you.  Price 
about  f  2  50  per  day. 

The  Jlolff  places  of  Palestine  are  eleven 
in  number,  the  possession  of  which  by  tho 
different  sects  of  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans has  been  the  cause  of  many  deplora- 
ble catastrophes,  and  will  be  of  many  more. 
It  overthrew  the  Byzantine  empire,  rent 
Christendom  asunder,  and  was  the  origin 
of  the  Crimean  war.  This  jealousy  is  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  in  the  Church  of  tho 
Holy  Sepulchre  to-day  that  they  bribe  the 
Turks  to  oppress  each  other ;  and  were  it 
not  that  a  Turkish  guard  is  alwaj's  pres- 
ent in  the  church,  which  is  common  to  all 
Christians,  they  would  tear  one  another  to 
pieces  I 
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The  holy  places  are,  1.  The  Church  of 
the  Uoltf  Sepulchre,  which  coverd  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  places  consecrated  to 
more  than  ordinary  veneration  by  being 
in  some  vray  connected  with  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Savior :  this  is  com- 
mon to  all  Christians.  2.  The  Church  of 
the  NaUvify  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  liko- 
wbe  common.  3.  The  Church  of  the  Pre- 
snUation  at  Jerusalem — Mohammedan.  4. 
The  Church  of  the  Ammnciatioii  at  Naza^ 
reth— Latin  Christians.  5.  The  Church  of 
8L  Peter  at  Tiberuis— Latin.  6.  Church 
at  Cana  in  Galilee — Greek  Christians.  7. 
Church  of  the  FlagellaHon  at  Jerusalem — 
Latin.  8.  Church  of  the  Atcension,  Mt. 
Olivet — Mohammedan.  9.  Tomb  of  the 
Virgin^  valley  of  Jehoshaphat — common. 
10.  Grotto  of  Gethsernane — Latin.  11. 
Church  of  the  Apostles — Mohammedan. 

Among  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  situated  in 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  city,  on  a  slop- 
ing hill  known  as  Acra. 

This  church,  it  is  pretended,  not  only 
covers  the  site  of  Calvary,  and  the  tombs 
of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  but  also  the 
place  where  the  Savior  appeared  to  Mary 
his  mother  after  the  resurrection;  where 
Constantine*8  mother  found  the  true  cross ; 
where  the  angel  appeared ;  where  the  Sav- 
ior appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen ;  and  nu- 
merous other  important  places.  Some 
writers  deny  the  correctness  of  the  local- 
ities; among  others.  Dr.  Robortson — see 
'^  Biblical  Researches ;"  see  also  *'  Tent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  where  Mr.  Prime, 
in  a  most  able  manner,  endeavors  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  locality. 

The  accompanying  *^  Ground-plan  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre"  gives  the 
position  of  the  different  *'  sacred  places.*' 

BSnEBSNGBS. 


1.  Principal  door. 

2.  Place    for    Turkish 

guards. 
8.  Stone  of  unction. 
4.  Tomb  of  Godfrey. 
6.  Tomb  of  Baldwin. 
6.  Tomb  of  Melchise- 

dek. 
T.  Chapel  of  Adam  and 

of  John  Baptist. 

8.  Tomb  of  Adam. 

9,  Kobing-room«. 

10.  Armenian  altar. 

11.  I'lnoc  whor«»  the  Vir- 

Kin  Mary'H  body 
wan  anointed. 


12.  Stainray  to  Armen- 

ian   chapel    and 
lodf^inga. 

13.  Cliapc'l  of  the  Angel. 

14.  The  Holy  Sepulchre. 

15.  Altar  of  the  Coptf). 
16y  Altar  of  the  Syri- 
ans. 

17.  Tombfl  of  Joseph  and 

NicodcmuA. 
13.  The  arch  entrance 

to  central  Greek 

chapel. 

19.  Greek    "  centre   of 

world." 

20.  Monk.-}'  Htallfl. 


21, 22.  Gi-cek  Patii- 
arch'ii  seat. 

23.  Place  of  the  paint- 

ings. 

24.  Table  of  Protheais. 
26.  Holy  Table. 

2C.  (jireat  throne  of 
Greek  Patriarch. 

21.  Whei-e  Christ  ap- 
peared to  Mary 
Magdalene  as  a 
*     gardener. 

25.  Where  M.  M.  stood. 
29:  Altar  of  Franks. 
30.  Part  of  the  pillar  of 

flagellation. 

81.  Church  of  the  Lat- 

ins. 

82.  Where    Christ    ap- 

neared  to  his  mo- 
ther alter  resur- 
rection. 

83.  Place  of  recognition 

of  the  Cross. 
34.  Latin  robiog-room. 


16. 

30. 
3T. 

38. 

89. 

40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44 


45. 
46. 


Place  of  Christ's 
bonds. 

Chapel  of  the  Virgin. 

Chapel  of  l^nginus 
the  Centurion. 

Chapel  of  parting 
the  garments. 

Chapel  of  the  mock- 
ing. 

Stairs  in  ^oUd  rock 
going  down  49 
steps. 

Chapel  of  St  Hele- 
na. 

Chapel  of  Penitent 
Thief. 

13  steps  down  In  the 
rock. 

Chapel  of  the  find- 
ing of  the  Croes. 

Altar  of  Franks. 

Latin  and  Greek 
stairs  to  Calittry, 
which  is  over  the 
figures  7, 8. 


We  first  enter  into  a  long  passage  through 
a  low  doorway,  built  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Turks  can  not  profane  the  place  by  rid- 
ing in  on  horseback.  In  this  passage,  and 
in  the  square  court  into  which  it  leads,  we 
find  a  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  rel- 
ics, to  be  carried  by  pilgrims  to  all  parts 
of  the  world — ^beads  of  all  descriptions, 
olive-wood  paper-cutters,  mother-of-pearl 
crucifixes,  and  images  of  every  degree  of 
workmanship. 

The  church  is  surmounted  by  two  domes 
of  different  dimensions,  the  larger  sur- 
mounting the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, the  smaller  the  Greek  church  on  the 
site  of  the  Basilica  erected  by  Constantino 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  larger  dome 
is  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition,  being 
nearly  as  open  at  the  top  as  the  Coliseum 
at  Rome,  both  Greeks  and  Latins  quarrel- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  repairing  it,  and 
neither  party  being  successful .  The  Greeks 
accuse  the  Latins  of  having  stolen  the  zinc 
from  off  the  roof! 

Close  beside  the  dome  stands  the  Mina- 
ret of  Omar,  which  that  magnanimous  ca- 
liph erected  that  he  might  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  praying  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  Church  without  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  the  Christians.  As  you  enter 
the  door  of  these  sacred  walls,  the  first  ob- 
ject that  strikes  your  attention  is  a  large 
fiat  stone,  over  which  several  lamps  are 
suspended,  and  numerous  pilgrims  ap- 
proaching on  their  knees  to  kiss  it.  This 
is  the  stone  on  which  it  is  said  our  Savior 
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was  washed,  anointed,  and  prepared  for 
the  tomb. 

Immediately  under  the  dome  stands  the 
7/o/y  Sfpulchre^  surrounded  \ty  16  large  col- 
umii9,  which  support  the  gallery  above. 
The  Sepulchre  is  a  small  building  contain- 
ing two  chambers,  built  or  incased  with 
line  marble ;  you  are  expected  to  remove 
your  shoes  previous  to  entering:  the  out- 
er chamber  is  about  6  feet  by  10^  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  a  block  of  polished 
stone,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  where 
the  angel  sat  who  announced  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  Resurrection.  Through  another 
pa»!»agc  you  enter  the  tomb  itself:  wheth- 
er this  be  or  be  not  the  genuine  toml^— and 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  answering  as 
it  #>cs  in  every  particular  the  description 
given  it  in  Holy  Writ — it  is  impossible  to 
enter  it  without  a  feeling  of  holy  awe  and 
reverence,  remembering  that  for  1500  years 
kings  and  queens,  knights  and  holy  pil- 
grims, here  have  knelt  and  prayed,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  the  identical  spot  "where 
Christ  triumphed  over  the  grave,  and  dis- 
anned  death  of  his  terrors."  This  b  the 
ppot  pointed  out  to  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tino by  the  persecuted  Christians,  and  here 
she  erected  a  church ;  here  the  Latin  kings, 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  with  countless  num- 
bers of  knights  who  have  died  for  the  Holy 
Cross,  have  knelt  and  prayed.  Who  would 
not  reverence  the  spot !  The  tomb  is  about 
BIX  feet  square ;  one  half  of  it  is  occupied 
by  the  sarcophagus,  which  rises  about  two 
feet  from  the  floor :  this  is  of  white  marble, 
slightly  tinged  with  blue ;  that  is,  this  slab 
covers  the  elevation  left  in  the  hewing  of 
the  rock,  which  was  the  custom  in  those 
days.  '^I'he  marble  is  now  cracked  through 
about  tlie  centre :  on  this  stone  the  body 
of  Christ  was  laid ;  on  this  stone  the  young 
man  was  found  sitting;  and  here  Mary 
saw  the  two  angels.  There  are  42  lamps, 
gold  and  silver,  presented  by  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  suspended  above  it,  and  contin- 
ually burning.  A  space  about  three  feet 
wide  in  front  is  all  that  remains  for  visit- 
ors, and  not  more  than  throe  or  four  per- 
sons can  enter  at  a  time.  At  the  head  of 
the  tomb  stands  a  Greek  monk  reading 
prayers ;  if  presented  with  a  fee,  he  lights 
candles  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fee. 
Here  continually  may  Ijc  seen  poor  pilgrims 
in  upon  their  bended  knees, 
ic  cold  marble  with  thoir  tears, 
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and    sobbing   as    if  their    hearts  votild 
break. 

The  church  is  occupied  by  different  sects 
of  Christians — Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Copts,  and  Syrians  —  all  of  whom  hare 
their  resjiective  chapels  and  altars;  the 
Greeks  the  richest,  the  Syrians  the  poorai 
of  the  whole. 

From  the  orator}*  of  the  Greeks— whidi 
is  situated  opposite  the  Holy  Sepulcfare, 
and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  globe  marie- 
ing  the  centre  of  the  earth — ^}'ou  enter  a 
dark  stairway,  which  leads  to  Mount  Cal- 
var}* :  here  the  spot  is  shown  where  the 
Redeemer  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  the  hole 
in  the  rock  where  the  croes  was  erected, 
and  the  rent  in  the  rock  occasioned  by  the 
earthquake. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  a  de^ 
tailed  description  of  the  different  altars  and 
chapels ;  the  ceremonies  of  the  different 
sects,  often  worshiping  at  the  same  time, 
and  creating  a  frightful  hubbub— the 
priests,  pilgrims,  and  beggars  jostling  each 
other  on  every  side ;  the  infamous  impos* 
ture  of  the  descent  of  the  holy  fire  ftom 
heaven  ;  the  place  where  the  true  cross 
was  found,  also  where  stood  the  monument 
to  the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  Godfrey  and  his 
brother  Baldwin,  destroyed  by  thp  Greek 
Christians  because  they  were  Latin  princes! 
Are  not  all  these  fully  described  by  Porter, 
Robinson,  Hardy,  and  Prime? 

The  author  of  "Notices  of  the  Holy 
Land,"  speaking  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
Holy  Fire  at  Easter,  says,  "  I  have  seen 
the  devil-dancers,  apparently  under  Satan- 
ic influence,  and  the  Mussulman  devotees 
shout  round  their  fires  at  the  feast  of  Hos- 
sein  Hassan,  but  I  never  witnessed  any  ex- 
hibition that  excited  in  my  mind  feelings 
of  deeper  dL«gust,  and  this,  too,  in  the  name 
of  Chiist,  and  in  a  place  probably  not  far 
distant  from  the  sacred  spot  where  be  bow- 
ed his  head  and  died.'' 

The  other  most  noted  objects  of  interest 
in  Jerusalem  are,  first,  the  Ccenaeulum.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Hill  of  Zion,  and  its  min- 
aret is  one  of  the  first  objects  that  strikes 
the  traveler's  eye  on  his  approach  to  the 
city  from  the  south.  It  rises  over  what 
purports  to  be  the  tomb  of  David.  In  the 
building  is  a  large  room  in  which  it  i5  said 
not  only  the  I^st  Supper  was  eaten,  but 
where  Christ  ap{)eared  to  the  apostles  after 
the  Resurrection,   and  where   the   Holy 
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Ghost  descended  upon  the  apostles  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.  The  marble  upon  which 
Christ  supped  is  still  preserved.  The  place 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  who  con* 
sider  David  one  of  their  prophets.  The 
Latin  Christians  are  allowed  to  worship 
there  occasionally,  and  celebrate  the  wash- 
ing of  pilgrims'  feet.  The  site  of  the  Vir- 
gin's residence,  and  where  she  died,  lies  a 
little  north  of  this. 

The  Armenian  Convent  close  by  is  taid 
to  be  the  town-house  of  the  High-priest 
Caiaphas :  two  relics  are  shown  here,  viz., 
the  stone  which  closed  the  door  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  wliich  the  Latins  accuse 
the  Armenians  of  ttecUmff,  and  the  stone  on 
which  the  code  crew  when  Peter  denied 
his  master!  The  convent  is  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  city,  and  with  its  church 
and  gardens  occupy  a  very  large  space. 
They  often  accommodate  ov^  three  thou- 
sand pilgrims.  There  is  a  college  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy  connected  with  it. 
In  their  church  there  is  a  chair  which  they 
claim  to  be  that  of  St.  James.  There  is 
also  a  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syrian  convent, 
which,  with  the  Convent  of  the  Cross,  are 
the  principal  ones  in  and  around  Jerusalem. 
The  latter  is  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  and  is 
situated  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city. 

The  Jetti*  Wailinff-place  is  a  small  area 
on  the  west  of  the  wall,  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  inclos- 
nre,  and  the  only  portion  visible  from  the 
outside  of  the  foundation  walls  of  Solo- 
mon^S  Temple.  Here  the  Jews  of  all  ages, 
male  and  female,  congregate  every  Friday 
to  cry  and  lament  over  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.  The  stones  are  worn  smooth 
with  their  kisses;  it  is  a  most  affecting 
scene.  A  little  south  of  this.  Dr.  Barclay, 
of  Philadelphia,  pointed  oat  to  us  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  arches  which  formed  the 
bridge  that  connected  Solomon's  palace  on 
Mount  Zion  with  the  Temple  on  Mount 
Horiah. 

East  of  the  city  lies  the  Vcdley  ofJehosh- 
tiphatf  the  burial-place  of  the  Jews,  through 
which  runs  the  brook  Kedron,  that  is,  wKen 
it  runs,  which  is  but  a  short  season  every 
year:  its  bed  was  perfectly  dry  when  the 
author  was  there. 

The  Fountain  of  the  Vir^n  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  a 
short  distance  below  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  city  walls.    According  to  tradition, 
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the  drinking  of  the  water  of  this  fountain 
was  a  test  whether  a  woman  was  innocent 
or  guUty  of  adultery :  if  guilty,  after  drink- 
ing, she  immediately  died.  When  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  was  accused,  she  established  her 
innocence  in  this  manner ! 

At  a  distance  of  over  one  thousand  feet 
fkrther  down  the  Kedron  is  the  celebrated 
Pool  of  ^tfoaw, beside  the  "King's  Gar- 
den:*' it  is  connected  with  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  by  a  subterranean  passage 
discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

Immediately  opposite  the  St.  Stephen's 
Gate,  on  the  east  of  the  city,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  lies  the  Tomb  and  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin.  On  the  right,  going  down  to  it,  is 
the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  St.  Stephen 
suffered  martyrdom :  a  red  vein  that  rdns 
through  the  white  limestone  at  this  point 
is  believed  to  be  his  blood.  The  Tomb  and 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  one  of  the  most 
ancieni-looking  buildings  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  spot  where  the 
Virgin  lay  after  her  death,  and  where, 
according  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  event 
of  the  Assumption  took  place.  The  tomb 
appears  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
You  descend  to  the  chapel  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  steps.  The  burial-places  of  the 
£Btther,  mother,  and  husband  of  the  Virgin 
are  also  shown  here.  This  chapel  is  used 
in  common  by  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Ar- 
menians. Should  the  door  be  locked,  the 
Latin  monk  who  keeps  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  close  by  will  give  you  access. 

Quite  close  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  is 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  or  a  portion  of 
the  same,  inclosed  by  a  hi;^h  wail.  Here 
is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  ^hcre  our  Savior 
suffered  the  "agony  and  bloody  sweat," 
and  where  Judas  betrayed  him  with  a  kiss. 
The  wall  incloses  eight  venerable  olive- 
trees,  the  largest  and  oldest-looking  on  the 
brew  of  the  hill.  The  garden  is  in  pos- 
session of  tho  Latin  Christians;  but  the 
Greeks  are  inclosing  an  opposition  garden 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  monk 
in  attendance,  after  pointing  out  the  im- 
pressions of  the  apostles'  bodies  on  tho 
rock,  the  grotto  of  the  Agony,  and  tlio 
spot  where  Judas  kissed  his  Master,  will 
expect  about  two  francs  baehheesh  from  the 
part}'.  Proceeding  up  the  hill,  we  arrive 
at  a  small  village  or  Tur,  situated  on  tho 
top  of  the  Mount  of  Olivet.  This  village 
occupies  the  site  of  the  chureh,  erected  by 
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Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  to  mark 
the  spot  of  the  Ascension.  Although  the 
Ascension  could  not  take  place  here,  as  St. 
Luke  says,  "He  led  them  out  as  far  as 
Bethany,"  which  is  two  miles  farther  east. 
In  the  centre  of  the  small  village  is  a 
domed  sepulchre,  surrounded  by  numerous 
smaller  Moslem  tombs.  This  is  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  Dervish.  BcukAeetik  of 
course  is  expected  after  he  has  shown  you 
the  print  of  the  Savior's  foot  in  the  rock 
from  whence  he  made  the  Ascension. 
There  were  originally  two  prints,  but  the 
MoalemB  ttole  one  o/iAemI  That's  aa  bad 
as  crawling  into  a  hole,  and  takinff  it  in 
ajler  jfoti.  AU  writers  on  the  subject  uni- 
versally agree  that  from  this  spot  the  best 
view  of  the  Holy  City  can  be  obtained. 
Try  and  view  the  city  ftom  this  spot  at 
sunrise. 

It  is  but  a  short  walk  fVom  here  to  Bd^ 
any,  which  you  may  either  visit  now,  .or 
wait  until  your  return  ftom  the  Jordan, 
as  you  pass  it  coming  back  f^om  that  ex- 
cursion. It  is  a  miserable  dirty  Arab  vil- 
lai;c,  but  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  delight- 
ful neighborhood,  abounding  in  olive,  pome- 
granate, fig,  and  almond  trees.  Yon  are 
here  shown  the  house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus, 
also  that  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Martha, 
and  the  very  identical  fig<4ree  which  the 
Savior  cursed ! 

The  tombs  and  sepulchres  situated  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoehaphat,  and  in  the  valley 
to  the  southwest  and  west  of  Mount  Zion, 
are  very  numerous.  They  are  all  exca- 
vated in  the  solid  rock,  each  of  them  con- 
taining one  or  more  repositories  for  the 
dead,  carved  in  the  side  of  the  tomb.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Tombs  of  the. 
Kings  (these  are  quite  extensive),  Tombs 
of  the  Prophets,  Tombs  of  the  Judges, 
Tomb  of  Zacharias,  Tomb  of  Absalom. 
This  last  is  ornamented  with  24  semi- 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  six  of  which 
are  on  each  fh>nt  of  a  prodigious  monument 
of  a  single  stone.  It  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  small  stones  to  a  considera- 
ble depth,  thrown  by  the  Jews  from  time 
immemorial,  to  show  their  contempt  for 
his  conduct.  There  are  also  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  last  the  Tombs  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
St.  James. 

Returning  to  the  city  through  St.  Ste- 
phen's Gate,  on  the  left  hand  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Poolo/BeiMada^  860  feet  long, 
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190  wide,  and  75  deep.  The  street  that 
leads  up  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre is  called  Via  DtJoromij  and  is  repre- 
sented by  3rour  guide  as  marking  Uie  road 
along  which  Christ  was  led  to  crndfizian. 
This  street  is  filled  with  traditkmsl  ttir 
tions,  which  are  pointed  oat,  although  the 
ground  the  Savior  trod  on  lies  fixrty  fest 
below  the  present  surface.  Here  we  hsTv 
Pilate's  house ;  here  the  Ecoe  Homo  arch, 
where  Pilate,  bringing  the  Savior  befon 
the  populace,  cried  out,  **  Behold  the  manP 
fbeCbmrhojrtke  Flagdlatim^  the  site  upon 
which  it  is  said  he  was  aoooiged;  the 
house  of  y  eronica,  who  presented  her  hud- 
kerchief  to  the  Savior  to  wipe  his  brow. 
This  handkerchief  is  xx>w  one  of  the  |ffin- 
cipal  relics  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  b 
said  to  be  impressed  with  a  picture  of  the 
Lord's  &ce  in  blood.  The  place  is  ako 
pointed  out  jrhere  Simon  was  oompeUed 
to  carry  the  cross. 

We  advise  travelers  by  all  means  to  call 
on  our  very  worthy  countryman,  Dr.  Bar- 
clay, who  will  be  delighted  to  see  them, 
as  well  as  to  show  them  the  immense  quar- 
ries under  the  city  disooveied  by  himsdf 
through  the  medium  of  his  dog.  Be  par- 
ticular to  get  a  Jewish  guide ;  th^  sn 
much  more  intelligent  than  others. 

There  are  two  excursions  from  Jemsa* 
lem  which  every  traveler  is  obliged  to 
make :  one  to  Hebron,  the  other  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan. 

From  JenucUem  to  Hdnroi^^  via  Bethle* 
hem,  Rachel's  tomb,  and  the  Pods  of  Sol- 
omon. The  excursion  will  take  two  days ; 
time  each  way,  seven  hours. 

Issuing  from  the  Jafia  gate,  we  croaa 
the  hill  of  "  Eva  Counsel"  on  its  summit. 
To  our  left  are  some  ruins,  said  to  be  those 
of  the  country-house  of  Caiaphas  the  high- 
priest.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we 
pass  the  convent  of  Mar  Elias.  Here  a 
depression  is  shown  in  the  rock,  said  to 
be  the  form  of  Elias,  who  here  lay,  weaiy 
and  hungry,  when  he  was  fed  by  the  an- 
gels. 

In  one  hour  and  three  qiuuters  we  ar- 
rive at  Beihldiem^  which  in  rank  standa 
first  among  the  holiest  places  on  eaitb, 
and,  next  to  Jerusalem,  contains  more  atr 
traction  to  the  Christian  traveler  than  any 
other  spot  on  the  globe.  The  town,  which 
at  a  distance  presents  a  very  fine  and  im- 
posing appearance,  contains  about  2500  in- 
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habitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Chris- 
tians. In  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
the  town,  and  rising;  conspicuously  above 
all  other  buildings,  is  the  embattled  mon- 
astery, an  enormous  pile  of  buildings,  con- 
aisting  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
convents,  which  surround  the  church  used 
in  common  which  stands  over  the  Cave 
of  the  Nativity.  This  church,  which  was 
erected  ia  the  early  portion  of  the  fourth 
century  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  is  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  the 
world.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of  beams 
of  cedar  from  the  forest  of  Lebanon.  Its 
gK^d  and  mosaics  are  entirely  gone;  but 
when  Baldwin  was  crowned  here  King  of 
Jerusalem,  it  was  in  all  its  glory. 

Descending  14  or  16  steps,  and  travers- 
ing a  long  passage,  we  enter  the  Crypt  or 
Chapd  of  the  Nativity.  The  floor  and  walls 
are  marble.  It  is  about  38  feet  long  and 
12  wide.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a  silver 
star,  around  which  are  the  words  **  HU  de 
Virgme Maria  Jestis  Christut  natus  est'* — 
**Uere  Christ  was  born  of  the  Yurgin 
Slar}%"  In  the  floor  of  the  Church,  im- 
inediately  above  this  star,  is  another  of 
marble,  said  to  be  under  that  point  of  the 
heavens  in  which  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
stood  stationary  to  mark  out  the  birthplace 
of  our  Savior.  About  20  feet  fit>m  the  sil- 
ver star  there  is  a  small  recess  in  the  rock, 
in  which  Is  a  block  of  marble  hollowed  out 
to  represent  a  manger :  the  original  wood- 
en one  is  now  deposited  in  the  Church  of 
8.  Mftria  Maggiore  at  l^me,  and  there  pa- 
raded by  the  Pope  in  the  Christmas-day 
ceremonies.  In  front  of  the  manger  is  the 
altar  of  the  Magi.  If  the  Savior  was  in 
the  manger  in  a  cave,  we  can  not  under- 
stand St.  Matthew,  who  says,  "  They  came 
into  the  house  where  the  young  child  was.' ' 
Wo  have  also  here  the  chapels  or  altars 
of  the  Innocents-— 20,000  of  whom  were 
thrown  here  after  the  massacre  by  Herod 
-—the  altar  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  altar 
of  Joseph,  where  he  retired  at  the  moment 
of  the  nativity.  The  whole  chapel  is  light- 
ed by  over  80  gold  and  silver  lamps,  pre- 
sented by  different  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
The  silver  star,  which  every  pilgrim  de- 
voutly kisses  on  his  bended  knees,  was 
sent  from  Vienna,  in  1852,  to  take  the 
place  of  fhe  one  which  the  Latins  accuse 
the  Greeks  of  having  sU^en. 

There  are  several  other  crypts  and  grot- 


toes, the  most  interesting  of  which  is  that 
of  St.  Jerome.  Here  this  father  of  the 
Church  died,  and  here  he  spent  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  life.  His  tomb  is  here 
shown,  but  his  remains  were  carried  to 
Rome.  One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  Eu- 
rope, by  Domenichino,  is  that  of  St.  Je- 
rome taking  the  sacrament  on  his  death- 
bed, in  this  chapel. 

Below  the  convent,  on  the  outside,  is  the 
celebrated  Milk  Grotto.  Tradition  says 
that  here  the  Mother  and  Child  hid  from 
Herod  for  some  time  previous  to  their  de- 
parture for  Egypt.  The  grotto  is  hewn 
out  of  the  white  limestone  rock,  and  it  is 
said  that  its  whiteness  was  caused  by  a  few 
drops  of  the  Virgin  Mar^'-'s  milk,  and  that 
a  visit  to  the  cave,  or  the  possession  of  a 
small  piece  of  the  stone,  has  the  power  of 
supernaturally  increasing  a  woman's  milk. 
Small  pieces  are  consequently  in  great  de- 
mand, and  are  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

About  three  miles  southwest  of  Bethle- 
hem lie  the  Pools  of  Solomon.  They  are 
three  in  number.  They  average  about  800 
feet  square,  and  40  deep.  The  upper  one 
is  25  feet  deep,  next  40  feet,  and  next  50. 
They  are  fed  from  fountains  in  the  vicini- 
ty. The  water  was  conveyed  from  here 
to  Mount  Moriah  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
which  still  exists.  Maundrel  says,  tradi- 
tion relates  that  King  Solomon  shut  up 
these  springs,  and  kept  the  door  of  them 
sealed  with  his  own  signet,  to  the  end  that 
he  might  preserve  the  waters  for  his  own 
drinking  in  their  natural  freshness  and 
purity. 

After  passing  Abrahcmi'i  Oak^  under 
which  it  is  said  he  pitched  his  tent  and  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  the  angels,  we  arrive 
at  Hebron^  which  is,  next  to  Damascus,  the 
oldest  city  in  the  world.  It  contains  at 
present  about  9000  inhabitants,  one  fourth 
of  whom  are  Jews.  There  are  no  Chris- 
tians. The  town  is  very  prettily  situated 
in  the  "  Valley  of  Eshcol,"  as  noted  now 
for  its  splendid  grapes  as  in  days  of  yore. 
Hebron  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished cities  of  the  Holy  Land.  Here 
King  David  for  a  long  time  kept  his  court, 
and  here  was  the  birthplace  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Here  Abraham  bought  from 
Ephron  the  Hittite  the  cave  and  the  field 
of  Machpelah,  and  here  lie  buried  Abraham 
and  Sarah  his  wife,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  and 
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liMih,  and  Joseph,  who  was  brought  ap  out 
of  Efi(>'pt.  Over  these  tombs  the  pions 
Helena  erected  a  church,  which  is  now 
turned  into  a  mosque ;  andi,  as  it  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  holiest  places-  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, Christians  are  never  allowed 
to  visit  it.  Ali  Bey,  who,  thoufch  a  Span- 
iard, passed  himself  off  successfully  as  a 
Mussulman,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  ad- 
mission, says :  ^*  All  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Patriarchs  art  covered  with  rich  carpets 
of  green  silk,  magnificently  embroidered 
with  gold ;  those  of  their  wives  are  red, 
similarly  embroidered.  The  Sultan  of 
Constantinople  furnishes  the  carpets,  which 
are  renewed  from  time  to  time.  I  connU 
ed  nine,  one  over  the  other,  upon  the  sepul- 
chre of  Abraham.  The  rooms,  also,  which 
contain  the  tombs,  are  covered  with  rich 
carpets.  The  entrance  to  them  is  guarded 
with  iron  gates  and  wooden  doors,  plated 
with  silver,  with  bolts  and  padlocks  of  the 
same  metal.  There  ara  computed  to  be 
upward  of  100  persons  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Temple.  It  consequently  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  man^  alms  must  be 
paid."  There  are  nine  mosques  in  the 
town.  The  one  over  thoso  tombs  is  the 
largest. 

On  your  return  to  Jerusalem  you  might 
leave  the  direct  road  by  which  you  came, 
and  visit  the  Convent  of  SL  John  in  the 
Desert. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  visit  Hebron 
can  take  Bethlehem  on  the  way  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  although  it  is  two  hours  out  of 
the  wav. 

The  excursion  from  Jcnisalcm  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  and  Jericho,  occu- 
pies about  three  days — ^that  is,  you  have 
to  pcuf  for  three  days.  The  usual  fare  paid 
to  the  dragoman  is  #6  25  per  day,  he  fur- 
nishing every  thing,  horses,  tents,  and  pro- 
visions, to  which  add  $2  50  paid  to  the 
sheik  of  the  territory  lying  between  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Jordan,  on  consideration  of 
which  he  insures  your  person  from  rob- 
ber}', and  sends  a  sheik  to  accompany  the 
party. 

Starting  from  Jerusalem  at  noon,  in 
about  four  hours  we  arrive  at  the  Convent 
of  Mar  Saba,  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
picturesque  buildings  in  Syria.  It  is  built 
in  the  side  of  the  rocks  which  overhang  an 
immense  precipice.  On  projecting  cliffs 
are  towcN,  cbapeU,  and  terraces.  Some 
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'  of  the  caves  in  the  rocks  are  artillcial  and 
'  some  natural ;  indeed,  it  is  xery  difficnU 
to  tell  which  is  masonry  and  which  na- 
ture. It  u  strongly  fortified  by  a  Baasdva 
wall,  pierced  with  portals,  to  protect  it 
from  the  rakls  of  the  Bedouin  Anba ;  aad 
having  the  reputation  of  being  the  richest, 
as  it  is  the  oldest  convent  in  S3rria,  makes 
every  precaution  necessary.  The  convent 
was  founded  by  SL  Saba  in  489.  The  cn<re 
he  first  inhabited  is  shown.  It  is  said  that 
on  his  first  visit  it  was  occupied  by-  a  lien. 
St.  Saba  indmated  to  the  monarch  of  the 
woods  that  he  intended  to  make  it  his  fti- 
tore  residence,  whereupon  the  lion  quietly 
withdrew !  It  was  plundered  in  the  Tth 
century  by  the  Persians,  and  fortj-fc 
of  the  monks  murdered ;  their  skulls 
shown  in  a  small  chapel.  Females 
not  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold.  On 
your  arrival  yon  are  ushered  into  a  yrery 
fine  apartment,  surrounded  by  a  wide  di- 
van, on  which  you  sleep  at  night ;  a  mc»nk 
enters,  carrying  on  a  small  salver  a  glace 
of  raJd^  a  teaspoonful  of  jelly,  and  a  gleas 
of  water.  The  raki  is  as  strong  as  rair 
brandy ;  yon  drink  that,  eat  the  jelly,  and. 
drink  the  water ;  this  is  all  the  convent 
supplies,  supper  and  breakfast  being  pre- 
pared by  your  own  servants  in  the  court- 
yard. The  convent  is  occupied  by  Greek 
monks,  and,  if  visitors  can  have  a  choice 
of  rooms,  we  would  strongly  recommend 
their  getting  as  far  away  from  the  church 
as  possible.  The  author's  apartment  ^raa 
connected  with  the  chapel  by  an  opening 
in  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  firom  the  hours 
of  2  A.M.  to  6  A.M.  (daybreak)  he  found 
it  impossible  to  sleep,  owing  to  the  noise 
made  by  two  monks  praying  in  the  most 
boisterous  manner  the  whole  of  the  time  : 
it  sounded  like  two  rival  auctioneers  knock* 
ing  down  goods  at  the  top  of  thdr  voloesu 
The  foe  to  the  convent  is  included  ui  the 
charge  of  the  dragoman. 

From  Mar  Saba  to  the  Dead  Sea  the 
time  is  4^  hours.  The  country,  ss  yoa  nd-> 
vance,  seems  destitute  of  evBTv  thing  but 
worn-out  barren  rocks.  Soon  }'ou  come  in 
sight  of  a  grand  but  desolate  scene :  be* 
tween  two  walls  of  mountains  runnini^ 
north  and  south,  without  the  slightest 
break  or  undulation,  lies  the  Dead  Sea ; 
away  north  of  which  you  see  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  can  track  the  course  of  th:) 
river  by  the  willows  and  reeds  that  bonh  r 
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it.  The  traveler  will  readily  understand 
how  much  **  going  down"  there  ia  from  the 
fact  that  the  Dead  Sea  lies  nearly  4000  feet 
below  Jerusalem,  or  IdOO  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean.  According  to  the  survey 
made  by  J^ieotenant  Ljmch  in  1848,  the 
entire  length  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  46  mOes, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  11  miles ;  its  me- 
dium depth  is  1000  feet ;  its  greatest  depth 
1900.  The  mountains  which  inclose  it  on 
every  side  are  not  less  than  2000  feet  high. 
The  story  that  birds  could  not  fly  across 
this  sea,  owing  to  its  pestiferous  influence, 
is  entirely  incorrect.  The  author  has  seen 
both  geese  and  pigeons  flying  on  its  snr- 
fiue.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  waters  is 
very  great,  consequent  on  the  large  amount 
of  briny  matter  which  they  hold  in  solu- 
tion. The  waves,  instead  of  splashing, 
ToU  like  a  sea  of  oil ;  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  sink  in  it,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
horse,  who  in  trying  to  swim  rolls  over  on 
his  side,  is  very  amusing.  The  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  sea. 

The  time  fW>m  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Jor- 
dan is  onh^^one  hour,  riding  over  a  perfect- 
ly level  plain,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin, 
smooth  dust. 

The  JorcUtn  is  about  200  miles  in  length, 
mnning  through  the  Lake  of  El  HAleh 
and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  the  dis- 
tance is  70  miles,  and  between  £1  H61eh 
said  the  latter  the  distanoe  is  only  8.  It 
varies  in  breadth  from  60  to  150  feet ;  and, 
according  as  the  Lake  of  £1  Hiileh  is  50 
lieet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  1312  feet  below,  the  fall  is  great,  and 
consequently  the  current  very  rapid,  as  the 
author  knows  to  his  cost,  having  been  car- 
ried below  the  landing  in  swimming  across, 
and  getting  his  feet  cut  in  the  most  frightftil 
manner  in  trying  to  stem  the  current  while 
crawling  over  the  stones  at  the  ford  below. 
This*  is  supposed  to  he  the  place  where 
John  baptized  the  Savior;  where  the  Is- 
raelites crossed ;  where  Elijah  divided  the 
waters  and  passed  over  with  Elisha,  as- 
cending into  heaven  from  the  opposite 
bank ;  whore  Elisha,  on  whom  the  mantle 
of  Elijah  had  fallen,  smote  the  waters,  and 
again  divided  them. 

Dnrinc  Easter,  the  Monday  of  the  Pas- 
sii>n  Week,  the  Christian  pilgrims  from  all 


parts  of  the  world  come  to  bathe  In  the 
Jordan  at  this  spot.  This  singular  custom 
is  described  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  hap- 
pened to  reach  the  Pilgrims'  Ford  just  as 
the  cavalcade  approached :  **  At  8  A.M.  we 
were  aroused  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
pilgrims  were  coming.  Rising  in  haste, 
we  beheld  thousands  of  torch-lights,  with  a 
dark  mass  beneath,  moving  rapidly  over 
the  hills.  Striking  our  tents  with  precip- 
itation, we  hurriedly  removed  them  and  idl 
our  effects  a  short  distance  to  the  left. 
We  had  scarce  finished  when  they  were 
upon  us  —  men,  women,  lOid  children, 
mounted  upon  camels,  horses,  mules,  and 
donkeys,  rushed  impetuously  by  toward 
the  bank.  They  presented  the  appearance 
of  fugitives  ftvm  a  routed  army.  Our  Bed- 
ouin friends  here  stood  us  in  good  stu..il ; 
sticking  their  tufted  spears  before  our  tent, 
they  formed  a  cordon  around  us.  But  for 
them  we  should  have  been  run  down,  and 
most  of  our  effects  trampled  upon,  so  tter- 
ed,  and  lost.  Strange  that  we  should  liave 
been  shielded  from  a  Christian  throng  by 
wild  children  of  the  desert — ^l^foelems  in 
name,  but  pagans  in  reality.  Nothing  but 
the  spears  and  swarthy  faces  of  the  Aralw 
protected  us.  I  had  in  the  mean  time  sent 
the  boats  to  the  opposite  shore,  a  little  bo- 
low  the  bathing-place,  as  well  to  be  out  of 
the  way  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  render  as- 
sistaflce  should  any  of  the  crowd  be  swept 
down  by  the  current  and  in  danger  of 
drowning.  While  the  boats  were  taking 
their  position,  one  of  the  earlier  bathers 
cried  out  that  it  was  a  sacred  place ;  but 
when  the  purpose  was  explained  to  him  ho 
warmly  thanked  us.  Moored  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  wit^  their  crews  in  them,  they 
presented  an  unusual  spectacle.  The  party 
which  had  disturbed  us  was  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  great  body  of  the  pilgrims. 

"At  Ave,  just  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
last  made  its  appearance,  coming  over  the 
crest  of  a  high  ridge  in  one  tumultuous  and 
eager  throng.  In  all  the  wild  haste  of  a 
disorderly  rout  —  Copts,  Russians,  Poles, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians,  from  all 
parts  of  Asia,  from  Europe,  and  from  Af- 
rica, and  from  far  distant  America — on 
they  came,  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
every  age  and  hue,  and  in  every  variety 
of  costume,  talking,  screaming,  and  shout- 
ing in  every  known  language  under  the 
sun.     Mounted  as  variously  as  those  who 
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had  preceded  them,  many  of  the  women 
and  children  were  suspended  in  baskets  or 
confined  in  cages ;  and  with  eyes  strained 
toward  the  river,  heedless  of  all  interven- 
ing obstacles,  they  hurried  eagerly  for- 
ward, and  dismounting  in  haste,  and  dia- 
lobing  with  precipitation,  rushed  down  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  stream. 

^*They  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  one 
impnbive  feeling,  and  perfectly  regard- 
less of  the  observation  of  others.  Each 
plunged  himself,  or  was  dipped  by  anoth- 
er, three  times  below  the  surface  in  honor 
of  the  Trinity,  and  then  filled  a  bottle  or 
some  other  utensil  f^m  the  river.  The 
bathing-dress  of  many  of  the  pilp^ms  was 
a  white  gown  with  a  black  cross  on  it. 
Most  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  dress- 
ed, tut  branches  of  the  agnus  castas,  or 
will-ow,  and,  dipping  them  in  the  consecra- 
te(?  sti-cara,  bora  them  away  as  memorials 
of  their  visit.  In  an  hour  they  began  to 
disappear,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the 
trodden  surface  of  the  lately-crowded  bank 
reflected  no  human  shadow.  The  pageant 
disappeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  approach- 
ed, and  left  to  us  once  more  the  silence 
and  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness..  It 
was  like  a  dream.  An  immense  crowd 
of  human  beings,  said  to  be  8000,  but  I 
thought  not  so  many,  had  passed  and  re- 
passed before  our  tents,  and  left  not  a  res- 
tlge  behind  them." 

From  the  Jordan  to  the  site  of  ancient 
Jericho  the  time  \&  about  two  hours  travel- 
ing, over  an  uncultivated  and  perfectly 
level  plain,  which  in  Joseph us's  time  was 
considered  the  most  fruitful  land  of  Judiea. 
Near  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho  we  pass 
the  filthy  village  of  Kihsj  inclosed  by  a 
thick  hedge  of  '*nubk"  to  protect  it  from 
the  raids  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

A  little  farther  on  we  arrive  at  the 
"  Fountain  of  Elisha,"  now  known  as  i4t» 
Ea-SuUan^  where  we  encamp  for  the  night. 
This  plain  is  capable  of  the  highest  state 
of  estivation,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times. 
When  watered  by  the  brook  issuing  from 
the  Fountain  of  Elisha.  It  was  then  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  gardens  of  palm-trees, 
which  grew  to  an  unusual  size.  Here  also 
grew  the  famous  Mjnrobalanum,  or  balsam- 
trees,  the  fruit  of  which  had  the  virtue  of 
almost  instantaneously  curing  all  wounds. 
The  whole  of  these  groves  were  given  by 
Mark  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  from  whom 
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I  Herod  the  Great  purchased  them,  with  the 
I  exception  of  the  balsam-trees,  which  she 
I  transplanted  to  the  city  of  HeliopoUs  in 
Egypt.  Here  Herod  the  Great  buUt  the 
new  city  of  Jericho,  and  adorned  it  in  the 
most  magnificent  manner ;  here,  also,  he 
died.  Your  dragoman  does  not  point  cot 
the  tree  which  Zaccheus  climbed  to  see  the 
Savior,  but  he  does  his  homae.  It  is  mnr 
occupied  by  half  a  dozen  Turkish  soldiers. 
A  fine  view  may  be  had  firom  the  to|k 
The  fountain  of  Elisha,  the  waters  of  which 
Elisha  healed,  being  the  second  mirtele 
be  performed,  was  formerly,  in  the  tone 
of  the  Romans,  conveyed  in  aqneducts 
over  a  vast  extent  of  ground  for  the  par- 
pose  of  irrigation.  The  water  at  its  soures 
is  very  sweet,  but  quite  warm. 

i.eaving  Jericho  in  the  morning,  in  about 
six  hours  we  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  passfav 
over  the  most  dangerous  and  dreary  road 
in  Syria.  On  this  rood  Sir  Frederick  Hen* 
niker,  the  author,  "  fell  among  thieves," 
was  robbed,  and  nearly  murdered.  ^^^ 
see  from  here  no  vestige  remaining  of  the 
forest  where  the  she -bears  lurked  that 
**  tare  the  forty-and-two  wicked  children." 
Although  not  on  the  direct  road  to  Bethel, 
it  would  be  visible  from  any  Of  the  nomer- 
ous  heights.  You  pass  through  BethasT 
on  your  way  to  Jerusalem. 

Previous  to  leaving  Jerusalem,  by  rat- 
king  application  to  the  grand  patriardi, 
you  can  obtain  the  following  document 
certifying  that  you  hare  visited  the  holy 
places  of  Palestine. 

"IN  DEI  NOMIXE    AMEN. 

^^  OmnnmB,  et  sinfrulls  pnpfentee  1Hler«i  In- 
Bpecturis,  leciuris,  vel  legi  auditorls  fideim  n^ 
turoqiie  facimua  Moa  Terre  Sanctn  Gustos. 

**  D'num  D'num  Pembrcilcc  Fetridge  America* 
nnm — Jerusalem  felidter  perreninc  die  S?  men* 
sis  December,  anni  1659 ;  iode  snbeeqocntlbai 
diebns  pnecipua  SaDctiiarU,  in  quiba*  Mandi  Stl* 
vator  dilcctum  populum  suura,  imo  ct  totios  bo* 
manl  gencrifi  pcrdltAin  congericiu  ab  infer!  i>crfi- 
tute  miflereoorditer  liberavit;  uipote :  Galvariam, 
ubi  Cruel  affixos.  devicta  morte.  Coal!  jannas  no- 
bU  aperuit;  SS.  SepiilcrunuubiSacro!*anctum^a> 
corpus  pcconditum,  triduo  ante  Riani  ploriadwJ- 
mam  Resnrrectlonem  quIevU ;  ac  taodt^meaota* 
nla  Sacra  Palmtinas  lioca  greasibns  Domini,  ae 
lieatifl-lmiQ  ejus  Matris  Marias  cooaecntta,  a  Re- 
ligiopla  ntwtria  ct  percgrinla  vieitari  poHta,  vi«i- 
tH«>f>e  et  magna  cum  devotione  in  eia  Mimaman- 
divinan. 

"  In  qnonim  fidem  has  scripturaa  officii  nostn 
si^rillo  munitos,  per  Secretarium  expediri  roan- 
da  vim  un. 

''Daa^  apnd  &  Civitatem  Jemaalnn  es  Venc 
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rabOi  ncMtro  Convcntn  SS.  Salvatoris  die  20 
meoae  1  XbriJ,  anno  D.  1859. 

^^  Db  MAxayo  Rkmi,  Prla  Custodij. 
iBSAL.}        ^*  F&  Clkmrns  a  Salkrio,  Terire 
Sancta)  Sccretarluu.'* 

From  Jerusalem  to  Beyrouth  via  Nablous 
(Shechem),  Samaria,  Jenin,  Nazareth,  Mt. 
Tiberias,  Capernaum,  Safed,  Banias  (Ca>- 
niea  of  Philip),  Damascus,  and  Baalbec, 
will  occupy  in  actual  travel  thirteen  days, 
and  Damascus  is  the  only  place  on  the 
route  at  which  the  generality  of  travelers 
care  about  making  any  lengthened  stay. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Nablous  or  Nabu* 
lus,  Neapolis  or  "  New  City,"  the  ancient 
Skechem,  Murray  makes  the  timtf  12  hours ; 
the  author  rode  it  in  7  80!  Dragomans 
generally  make  two  days  of  the  distance. 
If  good  riders,  one  day  is  sufficient.  On 
<mr  way  we  pass  the  site  of  Gibeah-Ba- 
mah.  Some  distance  on  our  right  are  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Bethel ;  but  Bethel  hcu 
**come  to  naught,"  and  there  is  nothing 
there  to  see.  About  half  an  hour  before 
we  reach  Nablous  we  come  to  Jacob's  Well, 
now  in  a  ruinous  state  and  choked  up  with 
atones.  Christian,  Jew,  and  Mohamme- 
dan all  agree  to  its  identity.  These  are 
the  same  fields  that  Jacob  bought  of  the 
sons  of  Hamor,  and  this  well  did  Jacob 
dig.  Here  Christ  sat  and  talked  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  A  short  distance  east 
of  the  well  is  the  supposed  tomb  of  Joseph, 
kept  in  good  repair  and  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  According  to  Joshua,  it  is  more 
likel3''  he  was  buried  here  than  at  Hebron. 
'*  And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  broutcht  up  out  of  Egypt, 
buried  they  in  Shechem." 

Tou  now  pass  between  the  two  mounts 
Gerizim  and  Ebal,  where  Moses  command- 
ed Joshua  to  read  the  Law  before  the  con- 
jgregation  of  Israel.  According  to  Mr. 
Stanley,  Mount  Gerizim  is  noted  for  two 
memorable  events,  namely,  Abcaham's 
meeting  with  Melchisedek,  and  where  he  of- 
fered up  Isaac  for  a  burnt  offering.  An  ex- 
cursion to  the  shrine  of  the  Samaritans 
at  the  top  should  be  made  by  all  means. 

Ndbious  contains  about  8000  inhabit- 
ants, most  of  whom  are  Mohammedans, 
500  Greeks,  150  Samaritans,  and  100  Jews. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  of  great 
beauty,  stretching  along  the  eastern  base 
cf  Mount  Gerizim.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  but  the  streets  arc  lilthy  and  very 


narrow ;  nearly  all  the  houses  meet  across 
the  street  at  the  top,  and  form  arches, 
shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
inhabitants  of  Nablous  have  a  very  bad 
character;  they  hate  the  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  are  always  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection against  the  authorities.  It  is  noted 
for  its  oUve  oil  and  soap  factories.  There 
are  few  cities  in  the  world  dating  back  as 
fiir  as  this,  having,  as  we  do,  its  history 
for  over  4000  years.  Here  Abraham  first 
pitched  his  tent  in  Canaan;  Simeon  and 
Levi  here  slaughtered  the  entire  male  pop- 
ulation to  avenge  the  dishonor  of  their  sis- 
ter Dinah ;  and  here  Rehoboam  was  pro- 
claimed king  over  all  Israel. 

From  NaMoua  to  Jenin  (the  direct  route), 
via  Samaria,  is  about  eight  hours. 

In  two  hours  we  arrive  at  the  Sebaste 
of  Herod,  and  Stunaria,  the  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  It  is  situated  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  which  rises  some  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The 
only  objects  of  interest  in  this  miserable 
village,  which  contains  about  500  inhab- 
itants, are  the  remains  of  Herod's  noble 
colonnade  and  the  Church  of  St.  John. 
The  latter  was  erected  by  the  knights  of 
St.  John  over  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  their 
patron  saint,  John  the  Baptist.  The  tomb 
is  excavated  out  of  a  solid  rock,  some  fif- 
teen feet  below  the  floor  of  the  church. 
The  building  is  now  roofless,  and  the  walls 
fast  crumbling  away.  The  inhabitants 
are  most  insolent  and  clamorous  for  bctck- 
theesh.  Be  particular  the  fee  is  given  to 
the  proper  keeper  (about  25  cents),  or  3'ou 
may  get  into  trouble ;  considerable  show 
of  weapons  and  a  very  small  sprinkling 
of  piastres,  however,  and  you  will  get 
along  very  well.  The  columns  of  the  col- 
onnade that  now  remain  are  Bixty  or  sev- 
enty in  number ;  theur  capitals  are  gone, 
and  they  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  soil. 
Samaria  was  founded  by  Omri,  king  of 
Israel,  and  besieged  under  his  successor 
Ahab>>-who  married  the  notorious  Jezebel 
— ^by  the  King  of  Damascus.  The  stiffcr- 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  siege  lasted,  was  hor- 
rible ;  mothers  boiling  and  eating  their  in- 
fant children  for  food.  It  was  relieved  as 
predicted  by  Elisha  the  prophet.  It  was 
a^n  besieged  by  the  Assyrians  in  720 
B.C.  and  takrn.  It  was  presented  by  the 
Empernr  Au|^ustus  to  his  favorite  Herod 
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the  Great,  who  rebuilt  it  with  great  mag- 
niliccnce,  naming  it  Sobaste,  in  honor  of 
the  donor. 

Travelers  preferring  to  ▼isit  Cssaroa 
and  Mount  Carmel  on  the  coast  to  gmng 
more  direct  to  Nazareth  by  Jenin,  Nain, 
and  Endor,  strike  off  to  the  left  at  Sama- 
ria ;  the  former  route  will  take  four  days, 
the  latter  two.  From  Samaria  to  Jenin 
the  time  b  five  hours.  After  passing  the 
village  of  Geba  we  see  on  our  left  the  ruins 
of  the  fortress  of  Sanar,  belonging  to  an 
independent  family  of  sheiks.  It  has  with- 
stood a  great  many  sieges.  It  was  storm- 
ed and  carried  by  Abdallah  Pacha  in  1830. 
The  sheik's  family,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
were  rebuilding  it  when  the  author  passed 
through  the  country  in  1860. 

Jenin  is  most  beautifully  situated,  lying, 
OS  it  does,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
valley  of  Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  Pal- 
estine. It  contains  2000  inhabitants.  On 
the  hill  behind  the  town  there  is  a  fount- 
ain, from  which  the  place  derives  its  name, 
a  modem  aqueduct  leading  from  which  con- 
veys the  water  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  beautiful  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  which 
we  now  enter,  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  thirteen  miles  ttotn  north 
to  south.  It  is  known  to  the  Arabs  in  the 
present  day  as  Aferj  Ibn  Amir,  **the  Plain 
of  the  Sons  of  Amir.'*  Bight  before  us 
stands  Mount  Tabor,  rising  like  a  cone 
from  the  dead  level  plain. 

The  time  from  Jenin  to  Nazirttk,  on  a 
direct  line,  passing  only  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle  AY  Fulek,  where  the  brave 
General  Kleber,  with  8000  Frenchmen, 
kept  30,000  Turks  at  bay  for  six  hours, 
until  relieved  by  Napoleon,  is  only  five 
hours.  The  more  interesting  route  will 
tie  to  make  a  detour  to  the  right,  passing 
Mount  Gilboa,  the  ancient  Jezreel ;  the 
Fountain  of  Jezreel,  where  SauFs  army 
encamped,  and  where  Gideon's  brethren 
fell;  Shunem,  where  the  Prophet  Elijah 
restored  the  Shunamite's  child  to  life; 
Nain,  where  Jesus  restored  to  life  the  wid- 
ow's son  ;  and  Endor,  where,  in  one  of  the 
numerous  caverns  hewn  in  the  cliffs  above 
the  houses,  King  Saul's  interview  with  the 
witch  took  place.  This  route  will  occupy 
four  hours  longer  than  the  other :  this  is 
about  nine  hours  to  Nazareth. 

Nazareth^  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation 
and  the  home  of  the  Savior  during  his  bov- 
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hood  years,  contains  a  population  of  8000 
inhabitants,  2500  of  whom  are  Cbristisitf. 
The  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
elevation  on  the  western  side  of  one  of  tbe 
handsomest  valleys  in  Syria,  suiroanded 
by  beautiful  fleldi,  gardens,  and  orchards. 
The  Latin  convent,  a  lai^  square  build- 
ing inclosed  by  a  wall,  contains  the  Chorch 
of  the  Annunciation  and  the  House  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary.    The  interior  of  tbe  chorch 
is  hung  with  rich  damask  silk,  and  adorned 
with   tasteless  finery.     Underneath  tbe 
church  are  shown  the  kitchen,  parior,  tnd 
liedroom  of  the  Virgin.     In  front  of  the 
altar  are  two  granite  pillars  standing  about 
three  feef  apart ;  they  are  pointed  out  as 
occnpying  the  precise  spots  on  which  the 
angel  and  Mar}**  stood  at  the  moment  of 
the  Annunciation.     One  of  the  colninns 
seems  to  have  been  broken  about  a  fbot 
and  a  half  above  the  floor;  the  upper  part 
remains  suspended  to  the  roof;  a  fragment 
of  another  column  is  placed  immediately 
lielow  it,  resembling  it  in  appearance ;  bat 
the  upper  portion  is  granite  and  the  lower 
marble !    .The  monks  say  they  were  once 
the  same  pillar,  but  the  Mohammedans 
hacked  it  through  with  their  swords  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  pull  down  the  roof,  and 
that  the  upper  part  is  miraculously  sus- 
pended without  support.     Tou  are  now 
led  to  the  woricshop  of  Joseph,  a  ssutt 
whitewashed  chapel ;  over  the  altar  is  a 
representation  of  Joseph  and  Jesus  at  work. 
A  little  west  of  this  is  a  small  chapel  which 
the  monks  represent  as  the  synagogue  in 
which  Christ  provoked  the  Jews ;  close  liy 
is  another,  purporting  to  contain  the  ^*t»> 
ble"  of  Christ,  on  which  he  commonly  ate 
both  before  and  after  the  Resnrrectkin. 
On  the  walls  of  this  chapel  are  copies  of  a 
certificate  from  the  Pope  attesting  its  au- 
thenticity, and  granting  seven  years  and 
forty  weeks*  indulgence  to  Christians  who 
have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Nazareth  and 
said  a  paUr  and  ave,  they  being  in  a  state 
of  grace.     On  the  eastern  side  of  the  vil- 
lage the  Greeks  have  their  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  built  over  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin.     They  say  the  event  of  the 
Annunciation  took  place  while  Mary  was 
drawing  water  from  this  fountain. 

The  inliabitants  are  mostly  employed 
in  rural  pursuits.  Travelers  preferring 
to  visit  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  proceeding 
along  tho  coast,  turn  to  the  left  hero.   Tbe 
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time  to  Be3rroat  by  this  route  is  aboat  four 
days. 

Ttie  dired  road  from  Nazareth  to  THberias 
occupies  about  five  hours.  By  this  route 
yoo  pass  over  the  battle-field  of  Hattin, 
where  the  Sultan  Saladin  gave  the  final 
blow  to  the  Crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land, 
completely  exterminating  their  army,  and 
taking  the  King  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  prisoners, 
slaying  with  his  own  hand,  as  he  had 
sworn  to  do,  Ka3mald  of  Chatillon,  who 
treacheroosly  broke  the  truce  between  the 
Arabfi  and  Christians  by  plundering  a  cara^ 
ran  from  Damascus,  and  refusing  to  give  up 
the  merchants  at  the  request  of  the  sultan. 

Our  route  to  Tiberias  is  tda  Mount  Tabor, 
rhis  occupies  two  hours  longer  time,  in- 
cludmg  the  time  to  make  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  (nearly  an  hour).  You  should 
by  no  means  fail  to  make  the  ascent. 

Mount  Tabor  lies  about  seven  miles  east 
sf  Nazareth.  It  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration ; 
but  recent  travelers  have  shorn  it  of  that 
crowning  glory.  The  proof  b  this,  at  that 
time  its  summit  was  covered  with  houses, 
and  we  still  see  the  ruins  of  the  town  and 
fortress  defended  and  repaired  by  Joscphus. 
The  view  from  the  top  is  most  magnificent. 
Looking  toward  the  south,  you  have  in  full 
view  the  high  mountains  of  Gilboa,  fatal 
to  Saul  and  his  sons.  On  the  east  you  per- 
ceive Lake  Tiberias  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  dis- 
tant about  four  hours.  On  the  north  you 
discover  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  and 
the  city  of  Saphct  standing  on  n  very 
eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain;  and 
to  the  southwest  you  discern  at  a  distance 
the  Mediterranean,  and  all  around  you  have 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  plain  of  Esdrac- 
lon  and  Galilee.  There  is  a  convent  now 
in  course  of  creetion  on  top  of  the  mount. 

Entering  the  town  of  Tiberias  we  pass 
the  warm  baths  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  he  hav- 
ing erected  a  building  over  them.  They 
are  considered  very  efficacious  in  all  rheu- 
matic complaints.  The  present  town  con- 
tains 2500  inhabitants.  It  is  miserable 
and  filthy.  There  is  a  small  convent  built 
on  the  site  of  Peter's  house,  and  where  it  is 
sopposcd  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
was  made ;  it  is  occupied  by  a  single  monk. 
If  you  do  not  camp  out,  you  will  of  course 
Ftop  there ;  the  view  of  the  lake  and  the 
surrounding  country  fipom  tite  top  of  the 


house  is  very  fine.  Pay  the  monk  a  visit 
by  all  means ;  he  is  rather  intelligent,  and 
a  "jolly  good  fellow." 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias^  or  Sea  of  Galilee, 
is  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in 
breadth  at  the  widest  part.  Of  the  numer- 
ous villages  that  formerly  clustered  around 
its  shores,  few  now  remain,  if  we  except 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Tiberias,  which  extend 
along  the  shore  as  far  as  the  warm  baths. 
"  Shipless  and  boatless  as  this  lake  now  is, 
we  learn  from  Josephus  that  during  the  ob- 
stinate and  sanguinaiy  wars  between  the 
Komans  and  the  Jews,  considerable  fleets 
of  war-ships  floated  upon  its  waters,  and 
very  sanguinary  battles  took  place  there. 
One  engagement  especially,  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  when  the  Jews  had  revolted  un- 
der Agrippa,  was  most  sanguinary,  Titus 
and  Trajan  being  present,  as  well  as  Ves- 
pasian, who  commanded  the  Roman  forces. 
The  terrible  defeat  by  the  Romans  under 
Titus  of  the  revolted  Jews  of  Tarichasa 
had  caused  vast  multitudes  of  the  fugitives 
to  seek  safety  in  the  shipping  on  Lake  Tibe- 
rias ;  but  the  indefatigable  Romans  speed- 
ily built  and  equipped  numerous  vessels 
still  larger  than  those  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
latter  were  totally  defeated ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  both  the  lake  and  the 
shores  were  covered  with  blood  and  maiw 
glcd  bodies  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very 
air  was  infected.  It  is  added  that  in  this 
battle  on  Lake  Til)eria8,  and  the  preWous 
engagement  of  TarichesB,  upward  of  6000 
perished ;  and,  as  if  this  horrible  amount 
of  carnage  was  insufiicient,  1200  were  sub- 
sequently massacred  in  cold  blood  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Tiberias,  and  a  consider- 
able number  were  presented  to  Agrippa  as 
slaves." 

After  Jesus  was  expelled  from  Nazareth 
he  dwelt  upon  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
ilee, consequently  every  fipot  on  which  you 
tread  is  holy  ground.  Here  three  of  the 
most  eventful  years  of  his  existence  were 
passed :  in  no  other  place  did  he  perform 
so  many  miracles.  Along  these  shores 
vast  multitudes  followed  him;  here  his 
disciples  first  heard  his  words,  and  gazed 
with  wonder  at  his  miracles;  now  every 
thing  is  bleak,  barren,  and  deserted. 

A  short  distance  along  the  shore,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  we  arrive  at  the  site 
of  Capernaum^  hardly  a  trace  of  which  re- 
mains :  the  few  that  are  visible  are  near 
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Am  elTm,  "The  Fountain  of  the  Fig." 
A  little  farther  we  arrive  at  Mejdel,  the 
ancient  Magdala — but  what  wretchedness ! 
Notwithstanding  the  great  fertility  of  the 
0oil,  what  a  change  I  In  the  time  of  our 
Savior  this  shore  was  the  most  densely 
populated  portion  of  Palestine.  Tiberias, 
Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  Gamala, 
Hippos,  Tarichora,  Scythopolis,  and  other 
cities,  were  all  densely  inliabited. 

From  Tiberiat  to  Bdnids  there  are  two 
routes :  one  by  Safed  and  Kadesh-Naphta- 
li,  occupying  three  days,  the  other  direct, 
occupying  two  dajrs,  by  the  Mill  of  Mel- 
lahah  and  Dan  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
*^Mill"  is  noticed  in  our  description  of 
Syria.  At  Dan  the  Jordan  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  river  augmented  by  one 
of  the  finest  fountains  in  Syria,  and  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 

Bdmdsy  the  ancient  Catana  PhiUppi, 
near  which  b  another  source  of  the  Jordan, 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  greater  Her- 
mon.  It  now  contains  about  1000  inhab- 
itants; it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
hills  except  the  west,  and  occupies  one  of 
the  most  beautifiil  sites  in  SjTia,  surround- 
ed by  olive  and  oak  trees,  and  rank  with 
vegetation.  Behind  it,  on  the  top  of  an 
isolated  mountain,  stands  the  Caaile  of 
JSubeUfehy  at  a  height  of  1200  feet :  it  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  best-preserved 
ruins  in  Syria,  and  well  repays  one  hour's 
ride  and  two  hours'  inspection.  Above 
the  fountain  is  a  cave  or  grotto,  fh)m 
whence  the  place  derives  its  name.  Dur- 
ing the  occupancy  of  Syria  by  the  Greeks, 
this  grotto  was  the  sanctuary  where  they 
worshiped  their  sylvan  deity  Pan.  Her- 
od the  Great  built  a  splendid  temple  here 
in  honor  of  Augustus.  The  tetrarch  Philip 
built  the  city  of  Cassarea  Philippi  in  honor 
of  Tiberias. 

From  Bdmdt  to  Damascus,  12  hours,  or 
two  days,  resting  at  Ke/r  Ilamoar,  which 
is  about  midway.  Neither  this  village  nor 
the  route  contain  any  thing  of  interest  to 
the  traveler. 

DamcuctiSf  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
was  founded  by  Uz,  grandson  of  Noah.  It 
contains  160,000  inhabitants,  five  sixths 
of  whom  are  Mohammedans ;  the  balance 
Christians  and  Jews.  It  contains  but  one 
hot^l — Locanda  Melltik ;  fare  $2  50  per  day ; 
service  extra,  and  poor  enougli.  All  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  aa  dear  as  in  London 
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or  Paris.  The  baaars  of  Damaacna,  with 
the  exception  of  the  amber  and  shoe  basar 
of  Constantinople,  are  far  ahead  of  those  in 
that  city  or  Cairo. 

The  city  of  Damaacua  dates  back  over 
4000  years:  1400  yean  it  was  independ- 
ent. The  Babylonian  and  Persian  soirer- 
eigns  governed  it  for  over  four  centnxies. 
It  was  then  conquered  by  the  Greeks,  who 
governed  it  for  two  and  a  half  centuiiea. 
The  Bomans  occupied  it  for  seven  cento- 
ries,  the  Saracens  for  four  and  a  half,  and 
now  under  the  Turks.  The  great  boast 
of  its  inhabitants  is  that  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  never  yet  has  floated  over  its  bat- 
tlements. Colonel  Chesney,  a  graphic  En- 
glish writer,  says,  "  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
numerous  coffee-houses,  and  sh<^  of  con- 
fectioners and  bakers,  besides  its  abondant 
supplies  of  meat,  rice,  yegetables,  and 
fruits,  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhab* 
itants." 

There  are  about  400  public  oook-shoiM, 
in  which  ready-made  dishes  are  prepared 
for  sale.  The  city  is  still  remarkable  tot 
its  silk  manufactories,  and  for  its  jewden, 
silver-smiths,  white  and  copper  amitfas; 
also  for  its  carpenters,  trunk  and  tent  mak- 
ers; but  perhaps  the  various  artidea  oi 
leather  are  the  meet  prominent  mannfiM> 
tures.  These  are  boots,  shoes,  alippen, 
saddles  covered  with  velvet,  and  bridles 
highly  ornamented  with  cowrie^hella,  be- 
sides the  trappings  of  camels,  and  common 
equipments  of  a  caravan,  such  as  tents, 
strong  net-bags,  water-skins,  etc.  Indeed, 
nowhere  else  in  the  East  can  caravan  prep- 
arations be  made  with  the  same  advantaige 
and  speed. 

There  are  in  the  city  eight  synagogues, 
one  Latin  and  three  Franciscan  conventa, 
in  addition  to  four  churches,  and  some  oth- 
ers now  converted  into  mosques.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  about  200,  the  finest  of 
which  was  once  a  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St.  John  of  Damascus.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a  Corinthian  temple,  some  of  whose 
columns  still  remain.  With  the  exception  , 
of  this,  and  a  mosque  at  the  northeasteni 
end  of  the  city,  which  contains  some  rs- 
mains  of  a  temple  to  Serapis,  all  the  atmo- 
tures  are  modem  or  Turkish.  The  city, 
like  Cairo,  is  divided  into  quarters  for 
Christian,  Jew,  and  Turk.  The  gates  con- 
necting them  are  closed  at  sunset,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  adnusaion  after  that  Ume, 
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and  then  only  when  provided  with  a  lan- 
tern. 

The  exterior  of  the  honses  of  Damascus 
has  a  mean  appearance,  but  the  interior  is 
generally  yery  handsome.     Nearly  every 
house  has  a  beautiful  garden,  iragrant 
withonmge*flowers  and  rose-bads,  a  spark- 
ling fountain  fed  by  the  waters  of  Abana 
or  Pharphar.    The  ceilings  are  arabesque, 
walls  mosaic,  and  floors  .marble.     The 
roofs  are  terraced,  but  those  in  the  sub- 
urbs are  generally  covered  with  small  cu- 
polas.    Altogether,  it  is  considered  the 
most  Oriental  city  of  the  world.     "The 
spirit  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  prevalent  in 
ah  its  streets ;  their  fimtastic  tales  are  re- 
peated to  rapt  audiences  in  the   coffee- 
houses, and  hourly   exemplified   in   the 
streets."    **  Though  old  as  history  itself; 
thou  art  fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring, 
blooming  as  thine  own  rose-bud,  and  fra^ 
grant  as  thine  own  orange-flower,  O  Da- 
mascus, pearl  of  the  East  !'*    The  "  sights" 
of  Damascus  are  few.     llie  principal  are 
the  Great  Mosque  with  its  three  minarets. 
It  is  said  to  contain  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  preserved  in  a  gold  casket.     It  is 
500  feet  long  by  300  wide.     The  Castle, 
which  is  800  feet  long  by  600  wide,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  and  looks  very  formi- 
dable from  the  outside,  but  within  is  a 
complete  wreck.     There,  in  the  ^*  street 
called  Straight,"  we  have  the  house  of  An- 
anias, where  Paul  lodged ;  also  the  scene 
where  Paul  was  let  down  from  the  wall  in 
a  basket.    This  last  is  near  the  Christian 
cemetery.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  is  the  traditional  scene  of  Paul's  con- 
version.    One  of  the  most  sublime  views 
is  Damascus  from  the  heights  of  Salihneh. 
Here,  it  is  said,  Mohammed,  when  a  cam- 
el-driver, first  came  in  sight  of  Damascus, 
and  refused  to. enter,  saying,  "Man  can 
have  but  one  paradise,  and  my  paradise  is 
fixed  above." 

I^rem  Damascus  to  Baalbec,  distance  16 
hours,  or  two  days,  resting  the  first  night 
at  Zebdany,  which  is  a  little  over  half  way. 
Four  hours  after  leaving  Damascus  we 
pass  the  Fountain  of  Fijeh,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Syria,  and  the  principal 
source  of  the  River  Barada.  In  about  five 
hours  we  pass  the  village  of  Suk  Wady 
Banula,  the  ancient  Abila,  where  Lyaanias 
was  murdered  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Cleopatra. 


The  village  of  Zebdamf  contains  8500 
inhabitants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  in 
the  vale  of  Barada,  surrounded  by  groves 
of  olive,  almond,  and  walnut  trees,  with 
the  mountains  of  Anti-Jjebanon  rising  in 
its  rear  to  the  height  of  7000  feet.  Situa^ 
ted  1000  feet  above  Zebdany  is  the  pictur- 
esque village  of  Bltukat,  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  aristocracy  of  this  section  of 
the  country. 

Baalbec. — Owing  to  tlie  discovery  of 
Jewish  architecture  amid  the  Doric,  Tus- 
can, and  Corinthian  ruins  of  Baalbec,  it  is 
by  many  considered  the  house  of  the  for- 
est of  Lebanon  which  Solomon  built  for 
his  Egyptian  wife ;  and  as  Ms  successors 
were  altogether  idolatrous,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  this  favorite  dwell- 
ing was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Baal, 
or  the  Sun ;  Baalbec  of  the  Syrians  mean- 
ing the  same  as  Hellopolis  of  the  Greeks, 
viz..  City  of  the  Sun.  Although  we  do 
not  know  the  origin  of  these  mighty  ruins, 
wc  do  know  the  city  passed  successively 
beneath  the  rule  of  the  Penians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  was  plundered  by  the 
Arabs  in  A.D.  639 ;  suffbred  under  various 
assailants  during  the  Crusades,  and  was 
sacked  and  dismantled  by  the  Tartars  un- 
der Tamerlane. 

"  Three  eras  speak  thy  mined  piles, 
The  first  In  doubt  concealed; 
The  second,  when,  amid  thy  file?. 
The  Roman  clarion  pealed ; 
The  third,  when  Saracenic  jwwers 
Rnlsicd  high  the  caliph's  massy  towere. 

"  But,  ah !  thy  walLi,  thy  giant  walls, 
Who  laid  them  in  the  sand  ? 
Belief  turns  pale,  and  fancy  falls 
I  before  a  work  so  Errand; 
And  well  might  heathen  seers  declare 
That  fallen  angels  labored  there. 

"  \o,  not  in  Egypt's  mined  land. 
Nor  'mid  the  Grecian  isles, 
Tower  monuments  so  vast,  so  grand, 
As  Baalbec's  early  piles; 
Baalbec,  thou  city  of  the  Sun, 
Why  art  thou  silent,  mighty  one? 

"The  traveler  roams  amid  thy  rocks, 
And  searches  after  light ; 
So  searched  the  Romans  and  the  Turks, 
But  all  was  hid  in  night; 
Phcenicians  reared  thy  pillara  tall. 
But  did  the  genii  build  thy  wall?'* 

Mr.  Prime  says,  **  If  all  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Rome  that  are  in  and  around  the 
modem  city  were  gathered  together  in  one 
group,  they  would  not  equal  in  extent  the 
ruins  of  Baalbec;"  and  notwithstanding 
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the  space  covered  with  these  ruins  is  only 
900  feet  long  by  500  feet  wide,  Mr.  Prime 
is  not  far  astray.  The  magnificence  and 
magnitude  of  the  columns  and  the  Cyclo- 
pean masonry  has  fnr  centuries  been  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  no  description 
that  we  can  possibly  give  will  approach 
the  reality. 

The  temples  of  Baalbec  stood  upon  an 
artiHcial  platform,  raised  above  the  plain 
90  feet,  having  immense  vaults  under- 
neath. The  style  of  this  foundation  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the 
stones  being  beveled,  but  of  a  much  larger 
size.  Three  of  the  stones  in  this  founda^- 
tion-wall  are  each  68  feet  long  by  15  wide, 
and  18  deep !  raised  to  a  height  of  20  feet  1 
Outside  of  this  platform,  on  the  southwest 
comer,  there  is  a  wall  where  many  of  the 
stones  meaaure  30  feet  long  by  15  wide, 
and  13  deep.  On  the  platform  stood  three 
temples,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  Tem- 
pie  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Circular  Temple. 
The  Temple  of  the  Sun,  or  Great  Temple, 
was  290  feet  lon^  by  160  broad,  surround- 
ed by  54  Corinthian  columns  75  feet  high, 
and  7  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
The  stones  of  the  entablature,  which  reach- 
ed from  column  to  column,  were  15  feet 
high  by  15  long,  making  the  total  height 
to  the  top  of  the  entablature  90  feet.  The 
stones  forming  the  entablature  were  fast- 
ened together  by  wrought-iron  clamps,  in- 
serted in  the  ends,  one  foot  thick!  Six 
only  of  these  immense  columns  now  re- 
main standing. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  stands  on  a  plat- 
form of  its  own,  some  10  feet  lower  than 
that  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  is  the  most 
perfect  ruin  in  Syria.  Its  dimensions  on 
the  outside  are  230  by  120  feet.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  most  magnificent  of  tem- 
ples ;  you  must  visit,  explore,  and  study 
for  yourself.  *'  Even  with  arch  destroyed, 
column  overthrown,  pilaster  broken,  and 
capital  defaced,  bo  vast  at  once  and  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  in  design  and  sculpture 
are  the  ruins  which  hero  surround  the 
traveler,  that  we  scarcely  wonder  at  the 
fond  superstition  which  leads  the  nations 
to  aver,  and  stoutly  to  maintain,  that  mass- 
es so  mighty  were  never  transported  and 
upreared  by  human  hands,  but  that  the 
once  magnificent  but  now  ruined  Baalbec 
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was  built  by  the  Genii,  reluctantly  yet  ir- 
resistibly coerced  to  their  Titanic  laboES  by 
the  mighty  power  of  the  seal  of  the  wise 
son  of  David.*'  About  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  west  of  the  ruins  is  the  quarry  from 
whence  the  larger  stones  in  the  wall  were 
taken.  One  still  remains  here,  hewn  all 
round  and  underneath,  with  the  exception 
of  about  one  foot,  which  siQl  retains  it  in 
its  native  bed.  Its  dimensiona  are  ^  feet 
long  by  17  wide,  and  14  deep.  The  pres- 
ent village  of  Baalbec  is  a  miaarable  place, 
containing  about  500  inhabitants. 

From  Baalbec  to  Beyrtmi^  time  16  hours, 
or  two  days,  stopf^g  at  the  village  of  Zah- 
leh ;  eight  hours  from  the  ruins,  riding  the 
whole  time  over  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
cotton. 

ZakUh  contains  a  population  of  10,000 
souls,  mostly  Christian.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  deep  glen,  surrounded  bj  tall 
poplars.  The  hills  on  dther  side  are  cov- 
ered with  vineyards.  After  making  the 
ascent  of  Lebanon,  the  scene  is  the  finest 
in  Syria. 

From  Baalbec  to  the  Ctdart  reqniret 
about  two  days  longer. 

Beyrout  contains  about  50,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  finely  situated  on  a  project- 
ing headland  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
houses  are  crowded  t<^ther,  and  the  streeta 
are  very  narrow ;  it  is,  however,  c<msidered 
one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  Syria.  In 
the  suburbs  are  many  commodious  houses, 
surrounded  by  groves  of  prickly-pear,  mul- 
berry, flower,  and  fruit4recs.  To  the  west 
and  southwest  of  the  city  are  red  sand- 
hills, rising  over  800  feet  in  height.  The 
hotels  are  Belle  Fue,  in  the  town,  and  BeUe 
Vue,  outside  the  town.  The  latter  is  pref- 
erable if  you  intend  making  any  ataj. 
The  landlord,  in  1860,  was  an  honest  and 
obliging  man. 

Although  the  Berytut  of  tJie  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  mnch  celebrated  fer  its  learn* 
ing,  its  modem  importance  is  of  reeeat 
growth.  The  remains  of  antiquity  are 
very  fine.  They  consist  of  a  few  i^llars, 
the  ruins  of  a  moat,  and  some  traces  of 
baths.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of 
any  consequence.  The  town  derives  ita 
chief  importance  ftom  the  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry-tree  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  in  Beyront, 
th^re  being  no  streets  fit  for  one  to  nui. 
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ndither  is  there  a  road  in  the  country  near 
it,  if  we  except  the  fine  macadamized  road 
recently  built  to  Damascos  by  a  French 
company,  which  must  become  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  trade  and  travel  of  Beyrout. 
Agrippa  the  Elder  adorned  Beyroat  with 
beautiftil  bnUdings.  It  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  In  1110  it  was  captared 
by  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  I.,  and 
remained  in  their  possession,  with  a  short 
exception,  until  1291,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Turks.  It  was  bombarded  by  an 
English  fleet  in  1840  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  the  troops  of  Ibraham  Pacha, 
who  had  overrun  all  Syria,  and  even  threat- 
ened the  sultan  on  his  throne. 

Should  the  traveler  find  it  impossible  to 
land  at  Jaffa,  coming  from  Egypt,  or  should 
he  land  first  at  Beyrout  and  wish  to  make 
tlie  douMe  tour  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  that 
is,  going  up  the  shore  tfia  Sidon,  Tyre, 
Acre,  Mount  Carmel,  Gssarea,  and  Jaffa, 
and  returning  to  Beyrout,  sfe  described  in 
the  previous  pages,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  a  somewhat  better  bargain  with  his 
dragoman  per  day  than  if  only  for  the  sin- 
gle tour.  This  trip  will  extend  the  time 
about  three  days,  or  about  thirty-six  days 
in  alL  Early  in  the  season,  say  sooner  than 
May,  very  nervous  lady  travelers  should 
not  undertake  this  journey,  as  there  are  nn- 
meroas  rivers  to  ford,  some  of  which  are 
rather  difficult,  especially  when  enlarged 
by  recent  rains. 

It  is  generally  near  noon  before  the  en- 
tire train  is  en  rouU^  and  in  five  hours  and  a 
half  we  arrive  at  NaJhtd-Damour^  the  an- 
cient TamyroM,  where  we  encamp  for  the 
night.  Thia  river  was  formerly  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  the  mioa  of  which  are  still  seen. 
Now  it  is  necessary  to  ford  the  stream. 

The  second  day  brings  us  to  8idon^  after 
having  passed,  in  one  hour  and  a  half,  the 
Kkan  Nebi  Jounes,  or  the  khan  of  the  Proph- 
et Jonah,  where  tradition  fixes  the  spot 
-where  Jonah  was  vomited  out  of  the  whale's 
belly.  Sidon  is  most  picturesquely  situ- 
ated, eontains  a  fine  fortress,  and  5000  in- 
Ikabitants,  dOOO  of  which  are  Arabs.  The 
distance  from  Sidon  to  T^re  is  about  eight 
hours'  actual  traveling — a  very  long  day. 
7\fre  w  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  world,  having  been  founded 
2700  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
eontains  a  population  of  4000  inhabitants, 


half  Christians  and  half  Mohammedans. 
The  only  ruins  of  importance  are  those  of 
an  ancient  cathedral.  One  hour  and  a  half 
east  from  Tyre  is  the  tomb  of  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre  daring  the  reign  of  Solomon.  From 
Tyre  to  Ras-efy-Nakourah  the  distance  is 
six  hours,  or  one  day's  travel.  A  small 
dittmr  should  be  made  on  leaving  T^^re  to 
visit  Solomon's  wells  and  the  ancient  aque- 
duct for  conveying  water  to  the  city. 

Six  hours  from  Bas-en-Nakourah  and 
we  arrive  at  Acrt  (St.  Jean  cTA ere).  Take 
the  inland  road  from  Nakourah ;  it  is  far 
preferable  to  the  shore  road;  in  truth,  it 
is  beautiftil — ^lovely  lanes  lined  with  high 
cactus-trees.  The  fortifications  of  Acre 
are  grand,  and  exceedingly  perfect ;  they 
are  also  highly  interesting  in  a  historical 
point  of  view,  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
sanguinary  scenes  in  modem  and  medii»> 
val  war&re.  It  was  here  the4Lnights  of 
St.  John  made  their  great  defense  before 
the  hordes  of  infidels  under  the  Sultan  Ibn- 
Kalaoun,  who  carried  the  works  after  a 
siege  of  thirty-three  days.  The  Christian 
citizens  and  soldiers,  to  the  number  of 
60,000,  were  then  either  put  to  the  sword 
or  sold  into  slavery.  Bonaparte  besieged 
Acre  in  1799,  and  would  have  carried  it 
but  for  the  arrival  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
There  is  a  beautiful  mosque  in  the  to¥m, 
which  has  been  finely  repaired  lately.  A 
soldier  will  show  you  over  and  round  the 
fortifications.  Ten  miles  over  a  lovely 
beach  and  we  arrive  at  Kaifa^  situated  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Carmel,  or  in  eight 
hours  (one  day)  one  can  arrive  at  Naza- 
reth, on  the  dir&A  road  to  Jerusalem. 

The  ten  miles  to  Kal&  and  the  excur- 
sion to  Mount  Carmel  will  occupy  the 
whole  day.  You  may  either  encamp  at 
Kai£a,  and  ride  up  to  the  convent  on  Mount 
Carmel,  returning  to  the  camping-ground 
in  the  evening,  or  romain  all  night  in  the 
convent.  The  promontoiy  of  Mount  Car- 
mel, which  is  1860  feet  high,  projects  a 
long  distance  into  the  sea,  and  is  rich  in 
verdura.  The  convent  is  situated  in  one 
of  the  finest  positions  inuiginable.  It  is 
specially  noticed  for  being  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  miracles  of  Elias.  The  church 
of  the  convent  is  built  over  his  cell.  No- 
tice in  the  church  the  monument  erected 
over  the  remains  of  Edmond  Henri  Etienno, 
Prince  de  Craon  and  of  the  Holy  Empire. 
He  died  in  Paris,  but  requested  that  his  son 
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should  bring  hin  remains  here  for  inter- 
ment, which  filial  duty  was  performed  in 
1864. 

Jenin  maj  be  reached  from  Mount  Car^ 
mel  in  about  ten  hours'  tTavel. 

The  distance  from  Carmel  to  Jafik  is 
three  days,  encamping  the  first  night  at 
Tortteroy  a  distance  of  six  hours.  In  three 
hours  you  pass  j1<A^  This  fortress,  which 
was  very  strong,  was  the  last  point  occu- 
pied by  the  Crusaders.  It  held  out  some 
fifteen  days  longer  than  Acre. 

Tortnra  is  the  ancient  Dora,  founded  by 
the  PhoBuicians.  There  are  few  of  the 
ruins  to  be  seen.  Three  hours  from  Tor- 
tura  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Ccsarea,  which 
are  very  fine.  This  city  played  a  most 
important  part  during  the  war  of  the  Cru- 
saders, as  well  as  in  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles. It  was  here  that  Paul  was  brought 
a  prisoner  ^ere  he  baptized  the  Centurion 
Cornelius;  frt>m  here  he  embarked  for 
Bome.  The  city  was  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,  and  named  in  honor  of  Augustus 
CsBsar.  It  was  captured  by  Baldwin  I.  in 
1102,  retalccn  by  Saladin  in  1187,  retaken 
by  the  Crusaders  In  1190,  again  by  the 
Mussulmans  in  1219,  and  then  by  St.  Louis 
in  1261. 

Three  hours  and  a  half  from  Cesarea 
we  arrive  at  Mcaikhalid.  The  territory 
between  Tantura  and  this  place  is  under 
the  control  of  Bedouins,  and  considered 
very  unsafe.  Six  hours  and  a  half  more 
and  we  arrive  at  Jaffii.  Near  the  Biver 
Nabr-el-Talek,  which  we  ford,  is  the  plain 
where  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  at  the  head  of 
100,000  Christian  warriors,  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  300,000  infidels.  (For 
Jaffa,  see  Index.) 

Many  travelers  land  at  Beyrout,  and 
take  the  diligence  to  Damascus.  Visiting 
Baalbec,  going  or  returning,  the  expense 
for  the  whole  trip  would  be  150  francs,  viz., 
31  francs  for  coup6  of  the  diligence  to  Da- 
mascus if  you  stop  at  Stoura,  where,  to 
take  horses  for  Baalbec,  you  must  pay  the 
whole  distance ;  then,  on  returning  from 
Baalbec,  the  same  to  Damascus — ^in  all  62 
fhmcs,  or  93  francs  both  ways.  The  pro* 
prietor  of  the  small  hotel  at  Stoura  will 
furnish  you  with  a  horse,  and  guide,  and 
food  fbrthe  excursion  for  76  francs,  if  alone, 
but  with  a  party  of  three  or  more  persons 
the  price  is  about  66  francs.  You  can  take 
the  diligence  in  the  morning  from  Beyrout, 
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and  on  its  arrival  at  Stoura  take  horse  for 
Baalbec  the  same  day.  Examine  the  rams 
next  momhigi  returning  to  Stoura  that 
night,  or  spend  the  whole  day  at  BaaBwc, 
returning  next  morning  in  time  for  the 
diligence.  Be  particular  and  have  your 
seat  engaged  for  the  day  in  advance. 

There  are  three  lines  of  steamers  nm- 
ning  trotn.  Beyrout  to  ConstaBtinopl&-* 
French,  Russian,  and  the  Austrian  IJoyds. 
The  Austrian  Lloyds  is  the  most  direct 
(price  to  Constantinople,  291  ftvnca ;  if  a 
party  of  three,  20  per  cent,  discount  from 
that).  This  line  tonchee  only  at  Cypro, 
Rhodes,  and  Smyrna,  making  the  trip  in 
seven  days ;  whereas  the  Messageriee  Im- 
p^riales  take  ten  days,  going  round  the 
coast,  stopping  at  Tripoli,  Latakni,  Akx- 
andretta,  Messina,  and  Smyrna.  Most  per- 
sons preiper  the  Austrian  Lloyds  line  from 
Beyrout  to  Smjnma,  and  at  present  thiee 
quarters  of  the  travel  leave  tiie  fVench 
line,  the  agent  at  Beyrout  being  one  of  the 
most  impolite  *and  disagreeable  persons  it 
has  been  our  bad  fortune  to  meet  with. 
The  officers  of  the  Messageries  Imp^riales 
line  are  universally  noted  for  their  civility 
and  attention  to  travelers ;  he  is,  however, 
a  grand  exception.  From  Bejrrout  to  Cy- 
prus is  about  eleven  hours.  Ton  have 
plenty  of  time  to  visit  the  principal  town, 
where  the  steamer  stops,  LanucOj  which 
contains  6000  inhabitants.  This  is  about 
ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  landing-piaoe. 
The  Greek  church  contains  a  tomb  shown 
as  that  of  Lazarus.  (?)  The  Latin  convent 
and  church  in  the  town  contain  some  very 
fair  pictures,  and  are  well  worth  a  visit. 
It  is  said  that  Othello  had  a  palace  opposite 
the  convent.  (?)  The  fare  for  boat  to  go 
on  shore  and  return  is  five  francs  eacb. 
From  Cyprus  to  Rliodes  is  thirty  hours. 
The  different  peaces  oi  the  Crusaders  are 
well  worth  seeing.  The  knights  of  France 
had  the  largest.  The  spot  on  w;hich  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes  stood  is  pointed  out. 
From  Rhodes  to  Smyrna  the  time  is  twen- 
ty-eight hours.  In  one  hour  you  pass  the 
island  of  Symi,  noted  for  the  expertnesa 
of  its  male  and  female  divers,  and  for  coral 
and  sponge.  We  now  pass  numerous  isl- 
ands, many  of  them  famous  in  Grecian  his- 
tory, such  as  Cos,  Samoa,  Scio,  etc 

The  time  frxmi  Smyrna  to  Constantino- 
ple is  thirty  hours.  Should  the  traveler 
intend  returning  frvm  Constantinople  via 
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the  Danube,  be  had  better  take  a  steamer 
to  Sjra,  which  connects  with  a  line  to  Ath- 
^oa,  then  from  Athena  direct  to  Constanti- 
nople. Travelers  who  have  visited  Italy 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land  often  take 
this  route. 

Immediately  on  landing  at  Smyrna  an 
arrangement  shonld  be  made  with  the  rail- 
road company  to  start  an  express  train  to 
visit  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.  There  is  but 
one  regular  train  which  leaves  Smyrna  for 
Aidan  (a  large  town  of  80,000  inhabitants) 
daily,  consequently  you  can  not  return  by 
the  train  which  leaves  Aidan  at  the  same 
hour  the  train  leaves  Smyrna,  the  Ephesus 
station  being  about  half  way ;  and  the  ac- 
commodation at  the  station  for  all  night  is 
very  poor,  and  that  only  for  four  or  five 
persons.  The  regular  time  is  2  hours  and 
80  minutes,  but  the  express  runs  it  in  1 
honr  and  30  minutes.  A  special  train  costs 
just  about  $60,  and  $5  for  each  passenger 


in  addition.  Ephesus  stood  conspicuously 
as  one  of  the  most  rej^kable  cities  of  the 
world  long  before  hiscory  commenced.  It 
was  the  cradle  of  Hellenic  mythology,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  It 
was,  next  to  Jerusalem,  the  holiest  of 
Christian  cities,  and,  next  to  Athens,  the 
most  memorable  for  its  schools  of  art ;  but 
its  ruins  are  scarcely  visible,  and  these 
extended  over  a  great  space.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ranges  of  subterranean 
vaiUts,  but  little  remains  of  the  colossal 
structure  of  the  temple. 

The  French  line  of  steamers  touch  at 
deyrout  every  two  weeks,  going  and  com- 
ing from  Constantinople,  as  also  do  the 
steamers  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
lines. 

From  Beyrout  to  ContUaUinopU  occupies 
ten  days,  the  steamers  stopping  over- 
night at  Tripoli,  Latakia,  Alexandretta, 
and  Smyrna. 
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Smyrna  stands  foremost  among  the  cit- 
ies of  Asia  Minor.  It  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  150,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  em- 
poriara  of  the  Greelc  trade  of  the  Levant. 
The  streets  are  like  those  of  all  Turkish 
towns,  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses 
mean  and  gloomy  in  external  aspect,  ex- 
cepting those  situated  in  the  Frank  Quar- 
ter. The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch 
merchants.  Smyrna  is  the  chief  seat  arid 
home  of  the  Greek  race  in  this  portion  of 
Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  sev^n  cities  that 
laid  claim  to  being  the  birthplace  of  Ho- 
mer, and  is  the  only  one  addressed  by  the 
Apostle  John  which  has  retained  its  im- 
portance down  to  the  present  day.  Its 
origin  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
Figs  are  the  great  product  of  Smyrna,  and 
are  brought  on  camels  from  all  parts  of 
Asia  Minor. 

From  Snufma  to  Constantinople^  fare  $19. 
Seeamers  twice  a  week ;  French  steamers 
every  two  weeks.  Steamers  sail  directly 
to  Marseilles  or  Messina  if  yon  do  not  wish 
to  visit  Constantinople. 

The  trip  through  the  Archipelago  is  one 
of  the  roost  interesting  during  our  entire 
route,  passing  aa  we  do  so  many  beautiful 
islands  so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  his- 
tory: Rhodes,  so  distinguished  in  ancient 
times  for  its  liberty,  learning;,  and  valor, 
and  in  modem  times  for  its  defenses,  con- 
ducted by  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. PcUmos,  where  St.  John  wrote  the 
Revelations,  having  been  banished  here 
by  the  Emperor  Domitian  for  preaching 
the  Gospel.  Samos,  celebrated  in  heathen 
mythology,  is  the  birthplace  of  Juno.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  residence  of  Herodotus, 
who  here  composed  the  greater  portion  of 
his  celebrated  liistory.  The  natives  were 
noted  for  their  great  bravery  in  the  in- 
surrectionary wars  of  Genoa.  Scio,  the 
"paradise  of  the  Levant,"  and,  previous 
to  the  extermination  of  its  inhabitants  by 
the  Turks,  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous island  in  the  Archipelago.  Mytilene^ 
the  ancient  Lesbos,  which  rivaled  Athens 
in  learning  and  the  arts,  the  birthplace  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  Greek  poetesses, 
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and  where  the  "bnming  Sappho  loved 
and  sung."  Teiudos,  where  the  Greeks 
concealed  themselves  when  they  pretend- 
ed to  abandon  the  siege  of  Troy. 

We  now  enter  the  DardaneUes,  stopping 
a  short  time  at  the  town  of  Dardanelles. 
A  few  miles  farther  on  we  arrive  at  Abjf- 
dos,  celebrated  by  Leander,  and  also  hf 
Byron  in  the  following  verses : 

^  If,  in  the  month  of  daric  December, 
Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
(Wliat  maid  will  not  the  (ale  reraemborD 
To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  UeUeepontl 

'^  If,  when  the  wmtry  tempest  roai'd, 
Me  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth. 
And  thus  of  old  thy  cnrrent  poor'd, 
FairVenust  how  I  pity  both! 

*^  For  nw,  degenerate  modem  wretch. 
Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 
My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch. 
And  think  Tve  done  a  feat  to-day. 

^^  Bat  since  he  croeaed  the  rapid  tide, 
According  to  the  doubtful  story. 
To  woo — and — Lord  knows  what  beside, 
And  swam  for  love,  as  I  for  gkny ; 

**  Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  beot : 
Sad  mortals !  thos  the  gods  still  plague  yea; 
He  lost  his  labor,  I  my  jest ; 
For  he  was  drown' d,  and  IVe  the  ague." 

CONSTAin^INOPLE. 

The  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire  con- 
tains 960,000  inhabitants,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  third  largest  city  in  Europe ; 
330,000  of  these  are  Christians  of  various 
denominations.  Hotel  SAngletem  is  a 
very  fine  house,  kept  by  Misseri,  an  En- 
glishman, at  the  modest  rate  of  18  francs 
per  day,  with  8  francs  for  lunch,  making 
I  $4  per  day — ^the  most  expensive  in  Europe ; 
Udiel  BeUe  P'tie,  more  moderate.  Constan- 
tinople was  founded  by  Byzas,  from  whom 
it  derived  the  name  of  Byzantium,  656  B.C. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Constantine  in  A.D.  S28, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, since  which  time  it  has  borne  his 
name.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  the  barbarians,  Constantinople 
continued  to  be  the  capita^  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  It  has  sustained  numerous  si^fes, 
but  has  only  been  twice  taken :  lint,  in 
1204,  by  the  Crusaden,  who  T«tuned  it  till 
1261 ;  and  lastly  by  the  Turks,  under  Mo- 
hammed II.,  1453,  when  the  last  reraiuuU 
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ot  the  Roman  empire  was  Anally  suppress- 
ed. The  city  occupies  one  of  the  finest 
natural  situations  in  the  'viyrld.  It  is  huilt 
upon  a  tongue  of  land  of  a  triangular 
shape,  which  lies  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  city  is  a  branch  or 
offset  of  the  Bosphorus,  called  the  Golden 
Horn,  which  forms  a  magnificent  harbor ; 
and  beyond  this  are  the  suburbs  of  Pera, 
Galata,  and  Tophana,  the  former  of  which 
are  the  principal  seats  of  trade,  and  the  res- 
idence of  nearly  all  classes  of  foreigners. 
The  aspect  (^the  city  when  approached  by 
sea  is  very  beautiful,  exhibiting  to  view  a 
crowd  of  domes  and  minarets,  backed  by 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  cypress  and  other 
trees  which  shade  the  extensive  cemeteries 
beyond  the  walls ;  but  the  interior  is  a  per- 
fect labyrinth  of  winding,  steep,  and  dirty 
streets,  without  names  or  plan  of  any  kind, 
and  with  houses  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  built  of  wood,  and  present  dead  walls 
to  the  streets,  light  and  air  being,  as  in  all 
Oriental  towns,  derived  firom  the  interior 
court-yards. 

The  author  of  Eothen  says,  "  Nowhere 
else  does  the  sea  come  so  dose  home  to  a 
city  as  to  the  Mohammedan  capitaL  There 
are  no  pebbly  shores,  no  sand-bars,  no 
slimy  river-beds,  no  black  canals,  no  locks 
nor  docks  to  divide  the  very  heart  of  the 
place  from  the  deep  waters.  If,  being  in 
the  noisiest  mart  of  Stamboul,  you  would 
stroll  to  the  quiet  side  of  the  way,  amid 
those  cypresses  opposite,  you  will  cross  the 
fiitbomless  Bosphorus;  if  yon  would  go 
from  your  hotel  to  the  bazars,  you  must 
pass  by  the  bright  blue  pathway  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  that  can  carry  a  thousand 
•ail  of  the  line.  Ton  are  accustomed  to 
tho  gondolas  that  glide  among  the  palaces 
of  St.  Mark ;  but  here  at  Stamboul  it  is  a 
hundred-and-twenty-gun  ship  that  meets 
you  in  the  streets.  Venice  strains  out 
ftooi  the  steadfast  land,  and  in  old  times 
would  send  forth  the  chief  of  the  state  to 
woo  and  wed  the  reluctant  sea;  but  the 
stormy  bride  of  the  Doge  is  the  bowing 
slave  of  the  Sultan.  She  comes  to  lus  feet 
with  tho  treasures  of  the  world ;  she  bears 
him  fhrni  palace  to  palace ;  b}'  some  un- 
fiiling  witchcraft  she  entices  the  breeze  to 
follow  her,  and  fan  the  pale  cheek  of  her 
lord ;  she  lifts  his  armed  navies  to  the  very 
gates  of  his  garden ;  she  watches  the  walls 
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of  his  serail ;  she  stifles  the  intrigues  of  his 
ministers ;  she  qui^s  the  scandals  of  his 
court;  she  extinguishes  his  rivals,  and 
hushes  his  naughty  wives  all  one  by  one : 
so  vast  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep !" 

Constantinople  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and,  although  many  of  them  were  buUt  15 
centuries  ago,  they  are  still  tolerably  per- 
fect. The  city  was  originally  enterod  by 
48  gates ;  seven  only  now  exist. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  to  be 
seen  are,  first,  the  Seraglio,  which  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and  nearly  three  miles  in 
circumference.  It  was  built  by  Moham- 
med II.,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Byzantium.  It  is  shut  in  by  lofty 
walla  with  gates  and  towers,  and  the  inte- 
rior space  irregularly  covered  with  detach- 
ed suites  of  apartments,  baths,  mosques, 
kiosks,  gardens,  and  groves  of  cypress, 
without  any  manner  of  order,  the  build- 
ings having  been  erected  at  different  pe- 
riods, according  to  the  tastes  of  the  success- 
ive sultans.  The  outside  court  is  free  to 
all  persons,  and  is  entered  by  the  JSMime 
Porte,  firom  which  the  Ottoman  empire 
takes  its  name.  It  is  very  high,  and  semi- 
circular in  its  arch,  covered  with  Axabio 
inscriptions,  and  kept  by  60  porters.  On 
either  side  of  the  gateway  there  is  a  niche, 
where  the  heads  of  state  offenders  are  pub- 
licly exposed.  The  Seraglio  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  wives  of  the  present  Sul- 
tanas late  father,  the  Sultan  residing  in 
his  new  palace  on  the  Bosphorus  opposite 
Scutari. 

The  Jfo$qu6  of  St.  Sophia  may  be  visit- 
ed by  a  firman  from  the  Sultan :  during 
some  of  the  feasts,  however,  this  can  not 
be  obtained.  Apply  to  our  minister,  who 
will  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
This  principal  mosque  stands  on  the  west- 
em  declivity  of  the  first  hill,  near  the  Sub- 
lime Porte.  It  was  commenced  in  the 
year  581  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
completed  in  538 :  100  architects,  with  100 
master-masons  and  10,000  masons,  were  em- 
ployed for  seven  and  a  half  years.  The 
whole  was  superintended  by  the  Emperor, 
under  the  instructions  of  an  angel,  and 
cost  a  fkbulous  amount  of  money.  It  is  in 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  270  feet  long  by  248 
wide,  and  is  surmounted  in  the  centre  by 
a  dome,  the  middle  of  which  is  180  feet 
above  the  fioor.  There  are,  in  addition, 
two  larger  and  bit  smaller  semidomes, 
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with  four  minarets  added  by  the  Moham- 
medans, the  whole  fonning  a  magnificent 
appearance  from  the  exterior.  The  beau- 
ty of  the  interior  is,  however,  marred  bj 
the  thousands  of  cords  depending  from  the 
roof  to  within  flye  f^et  of  the  pavement, 
and  liaving  at  the  end  of  them  lamps  of 
colored  glass,  largo  ostrich  eggs,  artificial 
horse-tails,  vases,  and  globes  of  crystal, 
and  other  ornaments.  Of  the  170  columns 
of  marble,  granite,  and  porphyry,  many  of 
them  were  brought  from  the  Temple  of  the 
San  at  Baalbec,  the  temples  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  at  HeliopoUs,  and  from  that  of  Di- 
ana at  Ephesos,  Athens,  and  the  Cyclades. 
The  gilded  crescent  of  the  cupola  is  150 
feet  in  diameter,  and  can  be  seen  100  miles 
out  at  sea.  The  gilding  of  it  cost  ^50,000. 
There  are  smaller  ones  on  the  tops  of  the 
minarets. 

The  JIfotque  ofSttleitnan  the  Magmficeta 
is  the  most  beautiful  in  Constantinople.  It 
was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  and  is  far  superior  to  St.  Sophia 
in  the  grandeur  of  its  design ;  the  intention 
being  not  only  to  imitate  St.  Sophia,  but 
surpass  it. 

The  mosques  next  in  order,  in  point  of 
magnificence,  are  those  of  Sulktn  Achmed 
and  Mohammtd  IT.  The  last  conqueror, 
after  converting  the  splendid  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Sophia  into  a  mosque,  tore 
down  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  on  its  site  the 
mosque  which  now  bears  his  name. 

The  Hippodrome  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated squares  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
Constantinople ;  it  is  900  feet  long  by  450 
wide.  It  now  contains  the  granite  obelisk 
from  Thebes,  set  up  by  Theodosius  the 
Great;  here  also  is  the  broken  pillar  of 
Constantine,  stripped  of  its  bronze  by  the 
Turks  when  the  city  was  first  captured. 
Between  the  two  is  the  spiral  brass  col- 
umn consisting  of  three  serpents  twisted 
together;  they  originally  supported  the 
golden  tripod  in  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
Bordering  on  the  Hippodrome  was  the  im- 
perial palace;  also  the  Senate-house  and 
Forum. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  antiquity 
in  Constafitinople  is  the  BttrrU  Pillar  in 
Adrianople  Street,  the  only  real  street  in 
the  city ;  it  is  so  named  from  having  been 
blackened  by  repeated  conflagrations.  It 
was  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
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was  originally  120  feet  high ;  it  was  sur- 
monnted  by  a  colossal  bronse  statae  of 
Apollo,  said  to  ^  by  Phidias.  During  the 
earthquake  of  1150  the  statue  and  three 
of  the  blocks  were  thrown  down.  Its 
height  is  now  only  90  feet. 

Constantinople  is  liberally  supplied  with 
water  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  constructed 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  foontahis 
ornament  almost  every  street,  piaxza,  or 
mosque ;  they  are  generally  finely  painted 
or  gilded.  The  public  baths  are  numerous 
and  very  cheap;  a  hot  bath  may  be  ob- 
tained for  two  cents.  All  honaas  of  any  im- 
portance are  supplied  with  baths.  Among 
the  most  important  institutions  of  Con- 
stantinople are  the  public  Kkans^  which  are 
capable  of  accommodating  fh>m  60  to  1000 
persons  each;  they  are  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  intended  for  traveling  mer- 
chants, who  are  here  lodged  gratultoosiy 
while  they  remain  in  the  city,  each  having 
sole  possession  of  his  room.  The  olject  is 
to  attract  merchandise  and  traders  ftt>m  all 
parts  of  the  world,  no  matter  what  is  the 
condition,  religion,  or  country  of  the  trader. 
The  apartments  are  built  several  stories 
high,  around  an  open  court,  the  entrance 
beeing  secured  by  iron  gates. 

All  public  establishments  of  Constanti- 
nople are  crowned  with  cupolas,  and  the 
sacred  ones  with  domes  or  minarets  termin- 
ating with  a  crescent. 

The  Bazart  of  Constantinople  are  slmDio' 
to  those  of  Damascus  and  Cairo,  only  much 
more  extensive,  resembling  very  much 
the  booths  at  a  fair.  They  are  chi«flj 
crowded  with  ladles,  and  it  is  often  as  di£. 
ficult  to  pass  through  them  as  a  'well- 
dressed  crowd  at  an  opera.  One  lon|;  al- 
ley  glitters  with  yellow  morocco,  another 
brilliant  with  India  shawls,  anotiier  with 
meerschaums,  another  with  amber  month- 
pieces,  another  with  embroidered  muslin 
dresses,  another  with  slippers,  another 
with  Damascus  swords  and  daggers,  an. 
other  with  robes  of  ermine  and  frir;  all 
the  diflterent  dealers  in  the  same  style  <xf 
goods  occup}ing  the  same  bazar. 

The  Cemeteries  of  Constantinople  are 
among  its  greatest  beauties,  ornamented 
as  they  are  with  the  dark  Turkic  cypo^esa. 
These  trees  are  supposed  to  neutralise  all 
pestilential  exhalations,  and  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans it  has  alwa}^  been  a  rale  to 
plant  one  at  the  birth  and  death  of  eyrery 
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member  of  the  funfly;  conseqnently  for 
miles  round  the  city  we  perceive  vast  for- 
ests of  these  trees. 

The  place  of  the  gondola  of  Venice  is 
mpplied  by  the  light  caique,  a  kind  of 
-wherry,  of  which  not  fewer  than  80,000  are 
estimated  to  ply  on  the  waters  of  Stambonl 
stnd  its  suburbs.  They  are  very  elegant 
in  their  construction,  and  glide  over  the 
waters  with  great  rapidity.  They  must 
be  entered  with  great  caution,  and  the 
passengers  must  sit  in  the  bottom  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  an  Indian  canoe.  The 
fue  to  cross  the  Golden  Horn,  half  a 
piastre;  to  land  yourself  and  baggage  £rom 
the  steamer,  5  piastres ;  from  the  Custom- 
house to  Tophani,  2  piastees;  all  day,  for 
90  piastres  or  one  dollar. 

The  regular  fare  of  a  valet  de  place  at 
Ckmstantinople  is  6  francs :  Atanaae,  a  veiy 
good  one,  may  be  seen  at  the  Hotel  By- 
aance.  Ten  days  is  the  least  possible  time 
you  can  devote  to  seeing  the  ci^  and  sub- 
urbs in  a  proper  manner. 

Mr. Turner  says:  **Amid  the  novelties 
that  strike  the  European  on  his  arrival, 
nothing  surprises  him  more  than  the  silence 
that  pervades  so  large  a  capitaL  The  only 
sounds  he  hears  by  day  are  the  cries  of 
bread,  flmits,  sweetmeats,  or  sherbet,  car- 
ried in  a  large  wooden  tray  on  the  head  of 
mn  itinerant  vendor,  and  at  intervals  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  disturbed  by  the  foot 
of  the  passenger— lazy,  ugly  curs,  of  a  red- 
dish-brown color,  with  muzzles  like  that 
of  a  fox ;  short  ears,  and  fkmished  looks, 
who  lie  in  tho  middle  of  the  streets,  and 
rise  only  when  roused  with  blows.  The 
contrast  between  Constantinople  and  a 
European  city  u  still  more  strongly  marked 
at  night ;  by  10  o'clock  every  human  voice 
is  hushed,  and  not  a  creature  is  seen  in 
the  streets  except  a  few  patrols,  and  the 
innumerable  number  of  dogs,  who  at  inter- 
vals send  forth  such  repeated  bowlings 
that  it  requires  pracUoe  to  be  able  to  sleep 
in  spite  of  their  noise.  This  silence  is 
frequently  distorbed  by  a  fire,  which  is 
announced  by  the  patrol  striking  on  the 
pavement  with  their  iron-shod  staves,  and 
calling  loudly  ytmgen  war  (there  is  a  fire), 
on  which  the  firemen  assemble,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  are  imme- 
diately on  the  alert.  If  it  be  not  quickly 
sulidued,  all  the  ministers  of  state  are 
obliged  to  attend;  and  if  it  threaten  ex- 


tensive ravages,  the  Sultan  himself  must 
appear  to  encourage  the  effbrts  of  the  fire- 


men. 
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During  the  month  of  Heammm,  which 
is  the  Mohammedan  Lent,  the  Moslem  is 
forbidden  to  take  food  or  drink,  to  smoke 
or  snuff,  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  on  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  a  cannon  is  fired,  and  then 
commences  a  scene  of  revel^ ;  the  mosques 
and  coffee-houses  are  open,  the  minarets 
illuminated,  and  the  Hedthf  ul  drink,  smoke, 
and  carouse  in  their  qaiet  way  until  morn- 
ing. The  Bairam,  which  succeeds  the 
Ramazan,  lasts  three  days,  and  is  a  time 
for  unmixed  festivity;  every  Turk  dons 
his  holiday  attire,  and  general  hilarity  pre- 
vails. Seventy'  days  after  this  comes  the 
Feast  of  Sacrifice,  or  Coorban  Bcaram, 
which  lasts  four  days,  on  which  occasion 
business  is  every  where  suspended,  and 
oxen  and  sheep  are  sacrificed  to  Allah  and 
the  Prophet. 

The  shores  of  the  Bosphoms  are  lined 
on  either  side  with  numerous  villages,  cas- 
tles, and  forts,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  channel.  Immediately  opposite  Con- 
stantinople is  Scutari,  situated  upon  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  forming  the  starting- 
point  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Scutari  Sb  re- 
garded as  a  suburb  of  the  Turkish  capital, 
although  the  arm  of  the  sea  is  nearly  a 
mile  wide  which  flows  between.  Immense 
hospitals  were  erected  here  for  the  sufferers 
in  tiie  Russian  campaign. 

Steamers  leave  Constantinople  weekly 
for  the  Danube,  Salonica,  Varna,  Odessa, 
Trebizonde,  Marseilles,  and  the  Syrian 
coasL 

To  visit  the  Crimea,  you  must  go  by  the 
way  of  Odessa,  taking  a  weekly  steamer 
from  thence  to  Sevastopol.  Fifty  dollars 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  passage  both 
ways;  and  the  different  battle-fields,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  caves  of  the  Crimea, 
are  well  worth  a  visit  The  English  have 
left  there  two  monuments  of  their  nation- 
ality— a  splendid  macadamized  road  firom 
Balaklava  to  Sevastopol,  the  only  one  in 
the  country,  and  an  immense  pyramid  of 
broken  porter-bottles,  solidified  in  such  a 
manner  by  the  weather  that  its  perpetuity 
is  likely  to  rival  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Our  countrymen's  enterprise  has  been  ex- 
emplified here  in  the  most  extensive  man- 
ner by  Colonel  Gowan,  of  Boston,  who  has 
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nised  some  Mventy  ships  sonken  by  the  | 
Russians  during  the  Crimean  War,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  publicly  tlianking  him 
for  his  slctllftil  engineering,  and  conferring 
upon  him  the  decoration  of  tlie  Order  of 
St.  Stanislas,  of  the  second  class ;   the  ^ 
King  of  Italy  conferred  upon  him  the  cross  ; 
of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Laasaro,  and  also  j 
knighted  him ;  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  con- 1 
ferred  upon  him  the  cross  of  the  Order  of 
Meci^idi,  of  the  third  class;  and  the  Em- 
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peror  Napoleon  III.  conferred  the  decora- 
tion of  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
These  high  honors  were  all  bestowed  on 
our  countryman  in  consideration  of  his 
great  skill  in  engineering,  as  well  as  tar 
his  humane  attentions  to  the  remains  of 
the  Crimean  heroes. 

From  Omttamtmcpk  to  Gemoa,  via  Ath- 
ens, the  time  is  8  days.  Fare,  500  L  = 
flOO.  To  Athens,  41  hours:  this  fiire  va- 
ries considerabfy. 
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THE  ISLES  OF  GBEECE. 

After  pusing  thioagh  the  Dardanelles, 
or  Hellespont,  we  are  again  among  the 
*'  Isles  of  Greece,"  so  beautiftilly  des^bed 
by  Byron  in  the  following  verses,  which 
we  qnote  in  full,  as  no  description  we  coold 
giro  would  so  well  whOe  away  the  hoars  as 
we  pass  between  them : 

**  Tbe  isles  of  Greece,  the  Ides  of  GneoOi 
When  burning  Sappho  lored  and  sang, 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 
Where  DekM  rose  and  Phcebus  sprung; 

Eternal  sommer  gUds  them  yet, 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

*^Tlie  Seian  and  the  Teian  muse, 
The  hero*s  harp,  the  Ioyer*8  lute, 
Have  found  the  nune  your  shores  refiuo; 

Their  pbtoe  of  birth  alone  is  mute; 
To  sounds  which  echo  fiuther  west 
Than  your  sires*  *  Islands  of  the  BlesL* 

*'  Hie  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And,  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamt  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 
For,  standing  on  the  Persi«i*s  graye, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

**  A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o*er  sea-bom  Salamls, 
And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below. 

And  men  in  nations — all  were  hisl 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  theyf 

**  And  where  are  they  t  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country  ?    On  thy  yoioeless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more! 
And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

^  *TiB  something  in  the  dearth  of  fiune. 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  sufAue  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  QnekM  a  blush— for  Greece  a  tear. 

**  Must  iM  but  weep  o^er  days  more  blest  ? 

Most  IM  but  blush  ?    Our  father's  bled. 
Earth,  render  back  tnta  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  doA  I 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  ThermopyhB ! 

«*  What  I  iUent  still,  and  silent  all  f 
Ah !  no :  tlie  voices  of  the  dead 

Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 
And  anxwer,  ^  Let  one  living  head, 

But  one  arise — we  come,  we  come ! 

*Th  but  tlie  living  who  are  dumb.' 


^^  In  vain,  in  vain :  strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cnp  with  Samian  winel 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vino  I 
Hark!  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 
llow  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

*^  Yon  have  the  I^rrhio  dance  as  yet. 
Where  is  the  Fyrrtdc  phalanx  gone? 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  7 

•*Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  whiel 
We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  I 
It  made  Anaoreon's  song  divine ; 

He  served— but  served  Folycrates— 
A  tyrant;  but  our  mnsters  then 
Were  stiU,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

'*  The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  ft'eedom's  best  and  bravest  fHend ; 
Thai  tyrant  was  Miltlades ! 

Oh !  that  the  present  hour  could  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

"  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  I 
On  SuU's  rode  and  Perga's  shore, 
Exists  the  remnants  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there  perhaps  some  seed  Is  sown 
Tho  Heradoldan  blood  might  own. 

^^  Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks— 
They  liave  a  king  who  buys  and  seUa. 
In  native  swords,  and  native  ranlcs. 
The  onlv  hope  of  courage  dwells  : 
But  Turkish  force  and  Lalin  fraud 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

^*  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 
Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade— 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 
Rut,  gaclng  on  each  glowing  maid. 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

*^  Place  me  on  Sunlam's  marbled  steep. 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 
rniere,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die ; 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 
Dash  down  yon  cnp  of  Samian.wine!" 

The  French  steamers  remain  generally 
at  Pirnns,  the  sefr>port  of  Athens,  four  or 
five  hours — sufBcient  time  to  examine  the 
rains  of  the  Acropolis.  There  is  little  else 
to  be  seen  at  Athens.  If  yon  have  time, 
you  can  remain  one  week,  until  tlie  next 
boat  arrives. 
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GREECE. 

The  limits  of  ancient  Greece  were  much 
more  extensive  tlian  that  of  the  modem 
kingdom.  The  greatest  extent  of  the 
GreelL  main  land  from  north  to  south  is 
little  more  than  200  miles,  and  from  east  to 
west  only  165.  Inclading  the  nnmerons 
islands  it  embraces,  the  total  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  15,200  sqoare  miles,  or  about 
one  half  the  size  of  the  State  of  Maine.  It 
is  divided  into  three  portions.  Northern 
Greece,  the  Morea,  and  the  Islands.  The 
first  is  that  portion  which  lies  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  sur&ce  of  the  whole 
is  generally  mountainous.  The  climate  is 
usually  warm  and  delightful  ^  its  clear  and 
cloudless  sky  has  been  much  celebrated, 
and  the  perfect  transparency  of  the  atmos- 
phere helps  to  display  the  natural  objects 
of  its  scenery  in  their  highest  beauty. 
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On  the  {dains  near  the  coast  snow  is  sel- 
dom seen,  and  the  winters  an  mostly  of 
short  duration.  In  the  centre  of  the  Mo* 
rea  snow  generally  lies  on  the  ground  for 
several  weeks.  For  a  few  weeks  in  Feb- 
ruary the  rains  fall,  after  which  time  spring 
commences.  Early  in  March  the  vine  and 
olives  bud,  and  in  May  the  com  is  reaped. 
The  olive  is  distinguished  for  its  superior 
excellence,  and  the  orange,  lemon,  citron, 
fig,  banana,  and  waterm^on  afford  the 
rkhest  fruit. 

Bees'  are  abundant  in  Greece,  and  the 
produce  of  honey  is  very  great. 

The  Greek  nation  boasts  of  the  highest 
antiquity;  the  cities  of  Argoe,  Thebes, 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth  claim  to  have 
been  founded  nearly  2000  B.C.  The  first 
constitution  of  Greek  cities  b  beyond  the 
reach  of  exact  history,  but  monarchy 
seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  form. 

"  The  civil  policy  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
whoee  governing  power  b^g^  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  other  states,  was  most 
successful  in  caUing  forth  the  pnUic  en- 
ergies, and  making  small  means  produce 
great  results.  The  progress  of  mllitaiy 
knowledge  and  of  the  more  refined  arts 
was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  politics. 
Most  departments  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts,  pursued  with  impatient  seal  by  the 
highly  sensitive  Greeks,  were  canried  by 
them  to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection  than 
elsewhere  in  ancient,  and,  in  some  respects, 
in  modem  times ;  and  their  commerce,  con- 
ducted by  means  of  their  colonies  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Sic- 
ily, and  Gaul,  was  extensive  and  import- 
ant. 

**  The  pride,  activity,  and  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  above  all,  their  love  of 
liberty,  bore  them  triumphantly  throai^ 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  Persian  war  (closed 
B.C.  491) ;  and  the  same  features  of  char- 
acter, differently  developed,  involved  them 
in  intestine  fends.  The  Peloponnesian 
War,  which  lasted  nearly  thirty  years 
(B.C.  431-404),  by  destroying  their -union 
and  exhausting  their  strength,  paved  the 
way  for  their  subjugation  by  Philip  of  Mao- 
edon,  who  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Che- 
ronea,  B.C.  888.  The  brilliant  conquests  of 
Alexander  engaged  them  for  a  few  years ; 
but  their  courage  was  now  enervated,  and 
their  love  of  liberty  all  but  extinguished. 
The  Achiean  league  proved  a  vain  defense 
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against  the  power  of  Macedon ;  and  when 
this  kingdom  fell,  Greece  was  wholly  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  arms  of  Rome.  The 
contest  was  brief,  and  ended' with  the  cap- 
ture of  Corinth,  146  B.C.,  from  which  time 
during  1350  years  it  continued  to  be  either 
really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire  Literature  and  the  arts,  long  on 
the  decline,  were  at  last  destroyed  by  Jus- 
tinian, who  closed  the  schools  of  Athens. 

"  Alaric  the  Goth  invaded  the  country 
in  the  year  400,  followed  by  Genseric  and 
Zaber-Khan  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and 
by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century. 
After  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantino- 
ple in  1204,  Greece  was  parted  into  feudal 
principalities,  and  governed  by  a  variety 
of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Franlcish  no- 
bles; but  in  1261,  with  the  exception  of 
Athens  and  Nauplia,  it  was  reunited  to  the 
Greek  empire  by  Michael  Palteologus.  In 
1438  it  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  who 
finally  conquered  it  in  1481.  The  Vene- 
tians, however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow 
its  new  masters  quiet  possession,  and  the 
country  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  was  the  theatre  of  obsti- 
nate wars,  which  continued  till  the  treaty 
of  Passarovitz  in  1718  confirmed  the  Turks 
in  their  conquests.  With  the  exception 
of  Maina,  the  whole  country  remained  un- 
der their  despotic  sway  till  1821,  when  the 
Greeks  once  more  awoke  from  their  pro- 
tracted lethargy,  and  asserted  their  claims 
to  a  national  existence  and  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  land  possessed  and  ennobled  by 
their  ancestors.  The  heads  of  the  nobler 
fiimilies  and  others  interested  in  the  re- 
generation of  their  country  formed  a  he- 
tairia  for  concerting  patriotic  measures, 
and  in  1821  Tpsilanti  proclaimed  that 
Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey. 
The  revolutioik  broke  out  simultaneously 
in  Greece  and  Wallachia,  and  was  con- 
tinued with  various  success  and  .much 
bloodshed  till  the  great  European  powers 
interfered,  and  the  battle  of  Kavarino 
(Oct  20, 1827)  insured  the  independence 
of  Greece,  which  was  reluctantly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Porte  in  the  treaty  of  Adria- 
nople,  1829.  The  provisional  government 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  during  the  rev- 
olutionary struggle  was  agitated  by  dis- 
contents and  jealousies,  and  the  president, 
Count  Capo  dlstrias,  was  assassinated  in 
1831.    The  allied  powers,  having  previous- 


ly determined  on  erecting  Greece  into  a 
monarchy,  offered  the  crown  to  Princo 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  (now  King  of 
Belgium),  who  declined  it :  finally  it  was 
conferred  on  Otho,  a  younger  son  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  since  dethroned ;  lately 
proffered  to  Prince  William  of  Denmark. 

The  population  of  Greece  in  1857  was 
1,067,216.  That  of  Athens,  with  ite  har- 
bor,  Piraius,  50,000.  The  army  amounts 
to  10,268  men.  Nav^',  31  vessels,  154  can- 
non, and  1340  men.  The  government  is 
an  absolute  monarchy,  or  nearly  so,  and  is 
hereditary  in  the  line  of  Prince  Otho  of 
Bavaria,  who  is  prohibited  from  accepting 
the  Bavarian  or  any  other  crown. 

Money  is  kept  in  drachmas,  piastres, 
and  paras;  40  paras =1  piastre =6  cents 
U.  S. ;  1  drachma =17  cents  U.  S.  There 
are  gold  coins  of  10,  20,  40,  and  50  drach- 
mas; also  silver  coins,  called  *^Otho6," 
equal  to  5  drachmas,  or  85  cents  U.  S. 

The  Greeks  are  an  active,  hardy,  and 
brave  race,  ingenious,  loquacious,  and  live- 
ly. They  are  generally  above  the  aver- 
age height,  and  well  shaped ;  features  reg- 
ular and  expressive;  eyes  large,  dark, 
and  animated ;  complexion  olive,  and  hair 
long. 

Mr.  Hope  says,  ^'  The  complexion  of  the 
modem  Greek  may  receive  a  different  cast 
from  different  surrounding  objects.  The 
core  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Peri- 
cles. Credulity,  versatility,  and  the  thirst 
for  distinction  from  the  earliest  periods 
formed,  still  form,  and  ever  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  character. 

'*When  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and 
pre-eminence  in  arts,  science,  literature, 
and  warfare  were  the  road  to  distinction, 
the  Greeks  shone  the  first  of  patriots,  of 
heroes,  of  painters,  of  poets,  and  of  philos- 
ophers. Now  that  craft  and  subtiety,  ad- 
ulation and  intrigue,  are  the  only  paths  to 
greatness,  the  same  Greeks  are — what  you 
see  them." 
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The  modern  dtj  of  Athens  contains 
but  one  first-class  hotel,  the  d" AngUierre. 
The  streets  a^o  narrow  and  winding,  with 
mean  and  badly-built  houses.  It  contains 
a  very  fine  palace,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, but  its  celebrity  is  derived  from  its 
ancient  greatness,  and  the  numerous  re- 
mains of  its  former  works  of  art,  chief  of 
which  is  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  to  which 
the  traveler  will  at  once  proceed  on  arriv- 
ing from  Pirsus,  the  port  of  Athens,  four 
miles  distant  from  the  city.  The  Acropo- 
lis crowns  the  summit  of  a  rocky  bill, 
which  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  plain  in  the 
midst  of  the  city.  It  has  been  a  fortress 
from  the  earliest  ages.  It  rises  150  feet. 
'I'ho  walls,  which  are  built  on  the  edge  of 
Iho  perpendicular  rock,  form  a  circuit  of 
nearly  7000  feet.  The  Parthenon,  which 
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was  considered  the  finest  edifice  and  on  the 
finest  site  in  the  world,  was  destroyed  by 
the  explosion  of  a  magazine  difring  tlM 
Venetian  siege  in  1687,  at  which  time  the 
whole  Acropolis  was  in  a  remarkably  good 
state  of  preservation. 

The  Parthenon  was  built  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles;  it  was  290  feet 
long  by  100  wide,  and  sufficient  now  re- 
mains to  fill  the  spectator  with  astonish- 
ment and  awe.  The  cella  or  walls  of  the 
principal  building  were  surrounded  with  a 
peristyle  containing  48  white  marble  col- 
umns of  the  Doric  order.  These  columns 
were  6  feet  2  inches  at  the  base,  and  S4 
feet  high.  At  both  ends  of  the  cella  was 
A  vestibule,  raised  two  steps  above  the 
platform,  supported  by  six  columns  each. 
The  edifice  was  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, the  smaller  of  the  two  being  S3  feet 
broad  and  42  deep,  the  ceiling  of  which 
was  supported  by  four  columns ,  the  other 
was  100  feet  deep  by  63  broad,  the  ceiling 
being  supported  by  16  columns,  the  whi>lc 
material  being  of  the  finest  white  marble 
from  Mount  Pentelicus.  The  Parthen^ifl 
was  consecrated  as  the  Temple  of  Miaorvii, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Atheuians. 

The  Acropolis  was  entered  through  the 
Propylaea :  this  gate  was  built  in  the  Doric 
order ;  its  central  pediment  was  supported 
by  six  fluted  marble  columns,  5  feet  in  di- 
ameter by  29  in  height.  Kear  tlus  stood 
the  celebrated  colossal  statue  of  Minerva, 
executed  by  Phidias  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  the  height  of  which  was  60 
feet. 

At  the  northeast  of  the  Parthenon  Ftooil 
the  temple  of  the  Erechtheiwn,  dedicated  to 
the  Joint  worship  of  Minerva  and  Neptune: 
here  may  be  seen  those  beautiful  female 
figures,  called  Caryatides,  which  support 
instead  of  columns.  The  roof  of  this  beau- 
tiful portico  fell  during  the  siege  of  Athens 
in  1827. 

The  Acropolis,  which  was  the  pride  of 
Greece,  the  perfection  of  all  art,  and  envy 
of  the  world,  had  four  distinct  characfcerp, 
viz.,  the  fortress  of  the  city,  the  sacred 
shrine  for  all  offering,  the  treasui^",  and 
the  museum  of  art  of  the  Athenian  people. 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  this  is 
the  Areopagus^  or  Mars'  Hill,  of  still  great- 
er interest  to  the  Christian  student  as  the 
spot  from  which  the  Apostle  Paul  address- 
ed the  assembled  multitude  of  ancient 
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Athens. .  On  tho  eastern  end  was  situated 
the  celebrated  Court  of  the  Areopagus, 
the  highest  judicial  court  of  Athens. 

Among  the  relics  yet  remaining  in  Ath- 
ena are  the  Tower  of  the  IVinds,  the  Lan- 
tern of  Demosthenes,  the  Arch  of  Hadrian, 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  the  Pris- 
on of  Socrates,  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus, 
the  A^tx,  or  hilh  where  the  citizens  met 
to  decide  all  great  questions  of  the  da^', 
such  as  peace  and  war,  and  the  sloping 
stone  where  the  Grecian  dames  used  to 
slide  down  on  their  baclcs  as  a  prevent- 
tive  against  sterility !  If  remaining  any 
time  at  Athens,  be  particular  to  visit  the 
village  and  plain  of  Marathon  and  the 
quarries  of  Pentelicus. 

We  reftf  travelers  to  Dodworth*s  Ath- 
ens for  fuller  particulars.  Be  particular 
in  making  a  bargain  for  carriage  from 
Pirsus  to  Athens  and  back,  else  you  will 
be  swindled.  A  Greek  hackman  is  worse 
than  one  of  New  York,  and  that  is  as  bad 
as  the  law  allows.  If  alone,  $1  is  suiB- 
cient  for  both  ways ;  if  with  company,  say 
Ibur  persons,  $1  50,  and  tho  driver  will  be 
well  paid. 


t'rom  Pvrmm  to  Memna  the  time  is  about 
48  hours.  If  you  propose  to  return  along 
the  Italian  coast,  remaining  all  day  at  Na- 
ples, the  next  day  at  Civita  Yecchia,  and 
the  next  at  Leghorn,  you  must  change 
steamers  at  Messina.  Or  you  can  proceed 
in  the  same  steamer  to  Marseilles,  time 
48  hours,  and  take  steamer  for  Genoa,  pass- 
ing through  Turin,  and  over  Mount  Cenis 
to  Geneva,  or  proceed  to  Lyons  from  Mar- 
seilles by  rail,  thence  to  Paris.  This  last 
is  by  far  the  most  expeditious.  There 
are  four  passes  over  the  Alps  in  addition 
to  Mount.  Cenis,  viz.,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Go- 
thard,  Simplon,  and  Splugen.  Genoa  is 
described  in  Route  12 ;  also  Turin, 
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From  Genoa  to  Turin  tho  distance  is  108 
miles ;  time,  4  hours.    Fare^  $8  25. 


From  Turin  to  Geneva,  over  Mt.  Cenis, 
fare  $9,  By  railroad  from  Turin  to  Susa, 
at  which  pUce  you  take  the  diligence 
to  St.  Michael,  passing  over  Mount  Ce- 
nis ;  then  by  rail  to  Geneva.  Time,  22  j 
hours.  (For  7«r<fi,  see  page  818).  Forty-  "^-^ 
two  miles  from  St.  Jean  we  pass  Chambery,  ' 
the  capital  of  Savoy.  Population  20,000. 
UHd  de  France.  It  is  sitnated  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  river  which  flows  into 
the  Lake  of  Bourget.  It  is  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  silk  gauze  and  other  fttb- 
rics.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  the  princes  of  SaVoy,  ancestors  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  may  stU  be  seen.  The  cas- 
tle was  erected  in  1280,  and  is  now  being 
repaired.  Contiguous  to  the  promenade, 
which  leads  to  the  town,  may  be  seen  the 
monumental  fountain  erected  in  honor  of 
General  de  Boigne,  a  native  of  Cbambery, 
who  made  an  immense  fortune  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Rajah  Sclndies,  of  India,  all  of  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  town. 

The  supposed  winding-sheet  of  the  Sav- 
ior, now  at  Turin,  was  deposited  in  the 
Castle  of  Cbambery  for  a  long  time,  to  see 
which  many  noted  pilgrims  resorted  thith 
er,  among  whom  was  Francis  I.  of  France. 
The  town  is  dull,  and  but  little  to  see. 
There  is  a  cathedral,  public  library,  coU 
lege,  and  theatre. 

A  short  distance  from  the  town  is  the 
villa  Let  Charmetie,  where  resided  for  a 
time  Madame  de  Yarens  and  J.  Jacques 
Rousseau.  Madame  de  Yarens  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Lemanc.  See  here  the 
tomb  of  General  de  Boigne. 

A  short  distance  from  Cbambery  we  pass 
the  watering-place  otAix  lee  Bains  (J16UL  # 
Imperial)^  containing  about  3000  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  same  number  of  visitors  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  mineral  and  sulphur 
springs  are  very  numerous,  and  said  to  be 
efficacious  in  nearly  all  known  cases  of  ill- 
The  douche  bath  is  the  one  most  in 
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use.  After  being  thoroaghlj  nibbed  by 
attendants,  you  are  wrapped  up  in  blank- 
ets and  sent  home  in  a  sedan-chair,  and 
put  to  bed.  Then  is  a  casino  in  the  town 
which  contains  reading  and  conversation 
rooms ;  balls  are  held  twice  a  week. 

Several  very  interesting  excursions  can 

be  made  from  the  town.     The  principal 

one  is  to  Hautt-Comhe^  on  the  shwe  of  the 

Lac  du  Boniget    This  mooAStezy,  found- 
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ed  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centmy 
by  the  princes  of  Saroy,  was  their  burial- 
place  up  to  1730,  when  it  was  changed  for 
the  Superga,  near  Turin.  It  was  much 
damaged  during  the  Reyolntion,  but  has 
since  been  repaired  by  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. Among  the  principal  monuments 
are  those  of  Peter  of  Savoy,  Amadens  Y., 
YI.,  and  YII.,  Humbert  III.,  Jeanne  de 
Montfort,  Louis  I.,  Baron  de  Yand. 
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Fbok  the  dry  and  arid  cotmtry  of  the 
Eaat  we  pass  to  a  land  totally  different  In 
every  respect ;  a  land  of  mountains  and 
lakes,  a  land  of  valleys  teeming  with  veg- 
etation, a  land  of  glaciers,  torrents,  and 
waterfiills.  Switzerland  is  a  small  repub- 
lic, situated  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  Euro- 
pean Continent ;  its  greatest  length  is  only 
two  hundred  miles,  and  breadth  one  hund- 
red and  fifty-six,  containing  about  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles,  or  about  one  third 
as  large  as  the  State  of  New  Yorlc :  its  pop- 
ulation b  less  than  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  divided  into  twenty-two  dis- 
tinct provinces,  or  cantons,  which  are  uni- 
ted in  the  form  of  a  federal  republic.  The 
Alps  divide  it  from  Germany  on  tlio  east, 
and  from  Italy  on  the  south  and  southeast. 
Two  thirds  of  its  sur&ce  consists  of  lofty 
mouitain  chains  and  Alpine  valleys ;  the 
rejiainder  is  a  high  plain,  thirteen  hund- 
r.dd  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  situated 
between  Lakes  Constance  and  Geneva. 

The  principal  lakes  of  Switzerland  are 
Constance,  Geneva,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Thun, 
Brienz,  Neuchatel,  and  Brienne.  The  riv- 
ers are  the  Rliine  and  Rhone :  the  former 
flows  northeastward  into  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, and  thence  along  the  northern  fron- 
tiers ;  the  latter  has  an  opposite  direction, 
passing  through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which 
it  leaves  at  the  borders  of  France.  The 
Aar  and  Reuss  are  also  considerable  rivers. 

The  glaciers  of  Switzerland  are  streams 
of  ice,  which  are  continually  descending 
through  the  clefts  in  the  hi^h  mountain 
chains,  fed  by  the  snow  which  has  fallen 
above  the  line  of  congelation.  What  they 
lose  at  the  lower  end  by  the  action  of  the 
son  is  supplied  by  new-fallen  snow  at  the 
top.  One  of  the  most  sublime  descriptions 
of  a  glacier  which  we  have  ever  read  is  that 
of  Professor  Forbes,  which  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  quoting :  "  Poets  and  philosophers 
have  delighted  to  compare  the  course  of 
haman  life  to  that  of  a  river;  perhaps  a 
still  apter  simile  might  be  found  in  the  gla- 
cier. Heaven-descended  in  its  origin,  it 
yet  takes  its  mould  and  conformation  from 
the  hidden  womb  of  the  mountains  which 
brought  it  forth.  At  first  soft  and  ductile, 
it  acquires  a  character  and  firmness  of  its 


own  as  an  inevitable  destiny  urges  it  on 
its  onward  career.  Jostled  and  constrain- 
ed by  the  crosses  and  inequalities  of  its 
prescribed  path,  hedged  in  by  impassable 
barriers,  which  limits  its  movements,  it 
yields  groaning  to  its  fate,  and  still  trav- 
els forward,  seamed  with  the  scars  of  many 
a  conflict  with  opposing  obstacles.  All 
this  while,  though  wasting,  it  is  renei^ 
by  an  unseen  power;  it  evaporates,  but  is 
not  consumed.  On  its  surface  it  bears  the 
spoOs  which,  during  the  progress  of  exist- 
ence, it  has  made  its  own ;  often  weighty 
burdens  devoid  of  beauty  or  value,  at 
times  precious  masses  sparkling  with  gems 
or  with  ore :  having  at  length  attained  its 
greatest  width  and  extension,  command- 
ing admiration  by  its  beauty  and  power, 
waste  predominates  over  supply ;  the  vital 
springs  begin  to  fail ;  it  stoops  into  an  at- 
titude of  decrepitude ;  it  drops  the  burdens 
one  by  one  which  it  had  borne  so  proudly 
aloft;  its  dissolution  Is  inevitable.  But, 
as  it  resolved  into  its  elements,  it  takes  all 
at  once  a  new,  and  livelier,  and  disembar- 
rassed form ;  from  the  wreck  of  its  mem- 
bers it  arises  *  another,  yet  the  same* — a 
nobler,  f\ill-bodied,  arrowy  stream,  which 
leaps  rejoicing  over  the  obstacles  which 
before  had  stayed  its  progress,  and  hastens 
through  fertile  valleys  toward  a  freer  ex- 
istence, and  a  final  union  in  the  ocean  with 
the  boundless  and  the  infinite.*' 

Avalanches  are  immense  quantities  of 
snow  which  have  accumulated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains,  and  are  continually 
falling  down  their  steep  and  precipitous 
sides,  sweeping  trees,  rocks,  and  even  vil- 
lages before  them  in  their  wild  career. 
Well  may  Byron  call  them  '*  thunderbolts 
of  snow." 

Switzerland  was  originally  peopled  by 
the  Rhetians,  who  were  afterward  van- 
quished by  the  Helvetians,  who  in  their 
turn  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  under 
Julius  CsBBST.     The  Romans  founded  sev- 
eral fine  cities,  \vhich  were  afterward  de- 
stroyed by  the  barbarians ;  they  also  con- 
structed military  roads  across  the  Alps, 
.  those  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Splu- 
'  gen,  both  leading  to  Basle.     After  the  do- 
I  cUno  of  the  Roman  empire  the  country  wu 
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BQCcossively  invaded  by  the  Huns,  Ostro- 
goths, Bourguignons,  and  the  AUemanni, 
all  of  whom  were  conquered  by  the  Franks, 
who  governed  it  by  dukes  and  counts  ap- 
pointed by  the  kings  of  France. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  con- 
trolled  the  eastern  portion  of  Switserland, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Baignndy  the  western. 

Under  Albert,  son  of  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burgh, the  coun^  groaned  under  the  moet 
inHipportable  tyranny,  practiced  on  the  nar 
tira  by  baiUit  appointed  by  that  sovereign, 
which,  in  the  end,  culminated  in  a  conspir- 
acy, headed  by  three  men  from  the  three 
forest  cantons,  viz.,  Werner  Stauffitcher, 
of  Schwyz ;  Walther  Ffirst,  of  Uri ;  and 
Arnold  an  der  Halden,  of  Unterwald.  The 
first  occasion  of  the  outbreak  was  the  cruel- 
ties  practiced  by  one  of  the  baillis,  named 
Gesler,  on  William  Tell,  of  BQrpclcn,  when 
the  people  arose  en  masse  and  drove  their 
rulers  from  the  conntr}*,  razing  the  for- 
tresses to  the  ground.  This  is  the  legend 
reported  from  generation  to  generation,  al- 
though the  historians  of  the  time  make  no 
mention  of  Tell.  We  are  afraid  the  whole 
story  originated  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
Schiller.  After  the  death  of  Albert — ^who 
Was  assassinated  by  his  nephew,  John  of 
Swabia — Henry  of  Luxembuig,  his  suc- 
cessor, permitted  the  three  cantons  to  re- 
main in  open  revolt,  but  his  successor, 
Frederick  of  Austria,  sent  an  army  against 
them,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Duke  Leo- 
pold. This  grand  army  was  defeated  by 
the  Swiss  near  Mortgarten  in  1315.  Be- 
tween this  time  and  1353  the  five  cantons 
of  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Berne,  and  Gla- 
rus  joined  the  confederacy.  Argau,  St. 
Gall,  Thurgau,  Friburg,  Solothum,  Gri- 
sons,  Basle,  Schaifhauscn,  Appenzel,  Tes- 
sin,  and  Vaud  were  added  during  the  next 
two  centuries.  Their  independence  was 
acknowledged  by  the  German  emperors, 
but  in  name  they  remained  annexed  to  the 
empire.  These  two  centuries  were  the 
most  glorious  in  the  history  of  Switzer- 
land. The  Swiss  were  successful  on  near- 
ly every  field  of  battle  when  fighting  for 
their  own  independence,  and  they  acquired 
a  splendid  reputation  when  fighting  the 
battles  of  foreign  princes.  The  remaining 
cantons  were  added  during  the  time  of  the 
first  Napoleon. 

Switzerland,  like  the  rest  of  Europe, 
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bent  to  the  blast  with  which  Bonaparte 
swept  the  Continent,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
the  former  confederation  w^  founded  the 
Helvetian  republic  After  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  cre- 
ated the  confederation  of  twenty-two  can- 
tons, which,  after  continual  wrangling,  re- 
sulted in  the  present  Constitution  (1818), 
which  gives  to  each  canton  an  internal 
government  of  its  own,  but  to  the  General 
Assembl}',  which  is  called  a  Diet,  the  regu- 
lation of  all  public  afikirs,  such  as  coining 
money,  declaring  war,  regulating  the  post- 
office  department,  etc.  The  difiTerent  can- 
tons have  different  forms  of  government. 
Some  are  representative  republics,  while  in 
others  the  chief  power  is  in  tho  hands  of 
the  upper  classes.  The  town  of  Berne  is 
the  seat  of  the  general  government 

As  regards  the  religion  of  the  Swiss,  six 
tenths  belong  to  tho  Protestant  Relbrmed 
Church,  the  remainder  are  Catholics ;  the 
latter  inhabit  tho  most  mountainons  can- 
tons, where  the  population  is  almost  pas- 
toral. Education  is  in  a  highly  advanced 
state  in  Switzerland,  more  especially  in 
the  Protestant  cantons,  where  the  French 
language  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity. 
The  system  of  Pestalozzi,  originally  de- 
veloped here,  has  furnished  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  country  is  celebrated 
for  the  many  distinguished  scholars  it  has 
produced,  and  the  culture  of  science  and 
literature  is  held  in  high  esteem.  The  ad- 
vantage in  being  educated  in  an  establish- 
ment like  the  Messrs.  Diedericha',  at  Ge- 
neva, for  instance,  where  all  educationial, 
and  disciplinarian,  scientific,  and  methodi- 
cal arrangements,  besides  reaching  their 
special  aims,  most  efllcaciously  concur  rap-^ 
idly  to  impart  to  the  pupils  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  modem  languages,  es- 
pecially  of  French  and  German,  is  of  in- 
calculable valae  to  an  American  or  En- 
glish boy. 

The  national  character  of  the  Swiss, 
their  love  of  independence,  their  intense 
affection  for  their  native  land,  are  most 
beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Laing  in  his 
"Notes  of  a  Traveler':"  "The  peculiar 
feature  in  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  popu- 
lation— ^the  great  charm  of  Switzerland, 
next  to  its  natural  scenery,  is  the  air  of 
well-being,  the  neatness,  the  sensto  of  pro- 
priety imprinted  on  the  people,  their  dwell- 
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ings,  their  plots  of  land.  They  have  a  kind 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  industry  about  their 
houses  and  their  little  properties ;  they  are 
perpetually  building,  repairing,  altering,  or 
improving  something  about  their  tene- 
ments. The  spirit  of  the  proprietor  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  in  all  that  one  sees  in  Switz- 
erland. Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are 
ad^w'ned  with  long  texts  from  Scripture, 
painted  on  or  burnt  into  the  wood  in  front, 
over  the  door;  others,  especially  in  the  Sim- 
menthal  and  Haslethal,  with  the  pedigree 
of  the  builder  and  owner.  These  show  that 
the  property  has  been  held  sometimes  for 
200  years  by  the  same  family.  The  mod- 
em taste  of  the  proprietor  shows  itself  in 
new  windows,  or  in  additions  to  the  old 
original  picturesque  dwelling,  which,  with 
its  immense  projecting  roof,  sheltering  or 
shading  all  these  successive  little  additions, 
looks  like  a  hen  sitting  with  a  brood  of 
chickens  under  her  wings.  The  little  spots 
of  land,  each  close  no  bigger  than  a  garden, 
show  the  same  daily  care  in  the  fencing, 
digging,  weeding,  and  watering.  The  vine- 
yard husbandry  is  here  altogether  a  garden 
cultivation,  in  which  manual  labor,  unas- 
sisted by  animal  power,  scarcely  even  by 
the  simplest  mechanical  contrivance,  such 
as  wheel-barrows,  harrows,  or  other  assist- 
ing implements  to  the  basket,  hoe,  and 
spade,  does  every  operation,  and  this  fsives 
the  character  to  all  their  husbandry ;  hand 
labor  is  applied  to  all  crops,  such  as  pota- 
toes, Indian  com,  and  even  common  grain 
crops,  more  extensively,  both  in  digging 
and  cleaning  the  land,  than  with  us.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  And  agricultural  villages 
-without  a  horse,  and  all  cultivation  done  by 
band,  especiaU}'  where  the  main  article  of 
husbandry  is  either  daury  produce  or  that 
of  the  vineyard,  to  either  of  which  horse 
irork  is  unnecessary. 

**  Two  circumstances  attending  the  great 
diffusion  of  landed  property  among  the  peo- 
ple strike  the  traveler  in  Switzerland ;  one 
is  the  great  perfection  it  gives  to  their  so- 
cial amngements.  Even  in  the  most  in- 
significant hamlets  and  villages  there  will 
usually  be  found  a  post-oiBce,  a  regularly 
appointed  watchman  by  night,  public  fount- 
ains, a  market-place,  with  the  edicts  of  the 
canton  or  the  federal  government  displayed 
for  the  public  information,  and  a  ^re-en- 
gine, in  the  use  of  which  the  people  are  oc- 
casionally exercised.    The  other  circam- 


sUince  which  strikes  the  traveler  is  the 
condition  and  appearance  of  the  females. 
None  of  the  women  are  exempt  from  field- 
work,  not  even  in  the  families  of  very  sub- 
stantial peasant-proprietors,  whose  house  is 
furnished  as  well  as  any  country  mansion 
with  us.  All  work  as  regularly  as  the 
poorest  male  individual.  The  land,  how- 
ever, being  their  own,  they  have  a  choice 
of  work,  and  the  hard  work  is  generally 
done  by  the  men.  The  felling  and  bring- 
ing home  wood  for  fuel,  the  mowing  grass 
(generally,  bat  not  always),  the  can^nng 
out  manure  on  their  backs,  the  handling 
horses  and  cows,  digging,  and  such  heavy 
labor,  is  man's  work.  The  binding  the 
vine  to  the  pole  with  a  straw,  which  is 
done  three  times  in  the  coarse  of  its  growth, 
the  making  of  hay,  the  pruning  the  vine, 
twitching  off  its  superfluous  leaves  and  ten- 
drils— ^these  lighter,  yet  necessary  jobs  to 
bo  done  about  vineyards  or  orchards,  form 
the  woman's  work ;  but  females,  both  in 
France  and  Switzerland,  have  a  fiir  more 
important  role  in  the  family,  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  Uian  with  us. 
The  female,  although  not  exempt  i^om  out- 
door work,  and  even  hard  work,  undertakes 
the  thinking  and  managing  department  in 
the  family  affairs,  and  the  husband  is  but 
the  executive  officer — the  female  is,  in  fSut, 
very  remarkably  superior  in  manners,  hab- 
its, tact,  and  intelligence  to  the  husband, 
in  almost  every  family  of  the  middle  or 
lower  classes  in  Switzerland." 

In  1854  the  Swiss  adopted  the  monetary 
system  of  France,  viz.,  fhincs  and  cen- 
times. The  coinage  is  uniform  in  all  the 
cantons.  The  silver  coins  are  5  francs,  2 
francs,  1  franc,  and  half  fhinc.  French 
gold  and  bank-bills  pass  current  in  all  the 
cantons.  Traveling  is  no  more  expensive 
in  Switzerland  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe,  and  five  or  six  dollars  per  day, 
at  the  outside,  should  cover  all  one's  ex- 
penses. 

The  hotels  of  Switzerland  are  without 
doubt  the  best  in  the  world.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  De  la  Paix,  L'Ecu,  or  Dcs 
Bergnes  of  Geneva,  Gibbon  of  Lausanne, 
Baur  of  Zurich,  the  Schweizerhof  of  Lu- 
cerne, and  they  can  not  be  beaten,  either 
in  table,  attendance,  or  beauty  of  position, 
by  any  other  houses  we  ever  visited.  The 
charges  of  the  principal  hotels  are,  for 
chamber,  8  fr. ;  breakfast,  from  1^  to  2j^  fr. ; 
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dinner  at  table  dliote,  without  wine,  from 
4  to  5  f^. ;  candle,  1  fr. ;  tervioe,  1  fr.  In 
many  of  the  hoteU  of  Switxerland,  dnsng 
the  dall  months,  say  from  October  to  June, 
regular  boarders  are  taken  by  the  month 
at  very  low  rates-^from  four  to  eight  francs 
per  day,  and  sometimes  less.  In  ordering 
wines,  make  it  a  role  to  ofder  the  wine  of 
the  district  in  which  yoa  are  sojourning ; 
the  wine  will  be  as  good,  and  the  price  not 
one  half  that  of  other  districts. 

In  traveling  orer  the  meet  frequented 
routes,  if  in  the  height  of  the  season,  we 
would  advise  telegraphing  to  your  hotel 
lor  the  purpose  of  securing  rooms. 

Although  one  is  seldom  asked  for  a  pass- 
port in  Switzerland,  it  is  best  to  have  it 
with  you,  especially  if  going  to  Chamounl 
or  the  Tyrol;  for  the  former  the  French 
vis6  is  necessary,  and  for  the  latter  the 
Austrian,  both  of  which  can  be  obtained 
at  Berne. 

Swiss  guides  charge  from  six  to  eight 
francs  per  day ;  they  are  expected  to  carry 
twenty  pounds  of  baggage  if  in  the  em- 
ploy of  a  walking  tourist ;  in  fac^  they 
are  not  of  much  use  unless  to  walkers,  as 
conductors  of  mules  and  horses  are  ordina- 
rily well  enough  informed  about  the  route 
to  give  all  the  necessary  information ;  and 
if  several  tourists  are  in  company,  it  is  de- 
cidedly cheaper  to  hire  a  horse  or  mule 
and  trust  to  their  driver.  This  is  assum- 
ing that  some  of  the  party  have  some 
knowledge  of  French  and  Grerman. 

The  most  frequented  routes  in  Switzer- 
land maybe  traversed  by  one  speaking  only 
the  English  language,  as  in  all  the  firsts 
class  hotels  English  is  spoken,  and  in  all 
the  towns  valets  de  place  may  be  employ- 
ed by  the  day ;  but  if  a  lengthened  tour  is 
proposed,  a  courier,  guide,  or  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  is  necessary.  The 
French  is  veiy  generally  understood  by  the 
upper  classes  throughout  the  country,  and 
is  the  language  of  the  people  at  large  in 
the  cantons  of  the  west  and  south,  except 
Tessin,  where  the  Italian  predominates. 
The  German  is  spoken  by  about  seven 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  who  reside  in  the 
central,  eastern,  and  northern  cantons. 

One  of  the  most  independent  modes  of 
traveling  through  Switzerland,  if  one  has 
time,  and  has  a  family,  or  is  in  company 
with  one  or  three  friends,  is  to  engage  a 
hone  and  carriage,  or  a  carriage  and  two 
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horses;  £or  the  first  you  pay  fifteen  francs 
per  day,  and  <me  franc  pour  boire^  for  the 
second  frtym  twenty-five  to  thirty  friocs 
per  day,  and  two  francs  pour  boire  for  the 
driver.  Be  particular  and  make  it  a  pomt 
to  discharge  your  carriage  as  near  its  des- 
tination as  possible,  as  you  are  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  days  it  takes  to  return :  this 
rule  applies  to  guides  as  well  as  horses. 

We  now  propose  giving  a  detailed  tour 
through  Switzerland,  commencing  at  Ge- 
neva, which  shall  embrace  both  sides  of 
the  Alps,  and  which  should  occupy  five  or 
six  weeks'  time ;  also  <me  emlNracing  only 
the  leading  points,  and  which  may  be  se- 
oomplisbed  in  two  weeks:  the  .former  will 
be  Bonte  IS,  the  latter  Route  17. 

ROUTE  No.  16. 

fVom  Gemva  to  Chatnomi,  MarH^, 
Leuk,  Leukerbad,  across  tlie  Gemm  Pcut^ 
Thum,  Interlaehen,  Lanterbnmmei^  to  Grm- 
deiwddf  by  the  Wengem  Alp,  Faolboni, 
Brien,  Brunig  Pass,  Lungem,  Lucerne;  up 
the  Lake  Lucerne  to  FlQelen  and  Altorf ; 
to  Lake  Maggiore  by  Amstag  and  the  St 
Gothard  Pass,  which  is  decidedly  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the   Alpine   passes; 
down  the  lake  to  the  Borromeo  Ishinda;  t^ 
the  Lake  Como  by  Lake  Lugano ;  across 
the  Splugen  Pass  to  Coin ;  by  rail  to  Zo- 
rich;  to  Lucerne  by  Zug  and  the  Rigi,  or 
by  diligence— -a  most  lovely  ride.    From 
Lucerne  to  Berne,  Frcyburg,  Lausanne, 
yevay,yUleneuve,and  theOisUeofChil-    \ 
Ion;  back  to  Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  Bienne, 
Basle,  SchaflThauaen,  the  Fallsof  the  Rhine, 
Constance,  to  Bregenz. 
LGatevck  beantiftilly  situated  at  the  south- 
era  extremity  of  Lake  Geneva,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  contahis  42,000  mhab- 
itants.   The  principal  hotels  are  Grtmd  B, 
de  la  Paix,  U,  de$  Berffues,  if.  rEcu^  B,  de 
la  Couronne^  and  the  Grand  //.  de  Buetie, 
The  V£cu   is   splendidly  kept    by  Mr. 
WolflT,  who  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the 
Hotel  Byron,  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
The  La  Paix  is  most  elegantly  furnished, 
and  commands  a  fine  position ;  it  is  kept 
by  Mr.  Koeler,  long  known  as  one  of  the 
best  managen  in  Switzerland.    The  Bet 
Beryuea  is  exceedingly  well  patronized  by 
the  first  families  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  is  noted  for  the  delicacy  of  its  cook- 
ing and  its  extensive  wine-cellar.      Tho 
La  Couroime  is  kept  by  Mr.  Aldinger,  is 
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in  a  beantiful  position,  and  has  one  of  the 
best  cuisines  in  Europe.  The  iT.  de  Rtusie 
is  also  a  first-class  house,  finely  managed. 

Geneva  is  the  largest  dty  in  Switzerland. 
The  Rhone  flows  through  the  city  in  a 
bright,  limpid  stream,  forming  an  island  in 
its  course.  The  natives  are  celebrated  for 
their  industry,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  manu&cture  of  watches  and  ornamental 
jewelry.  Nearly  4000  persons  are  employ- 
ed in  the  dty  in  the  manufacture  of  watch- 
es, over  75,000  being  made  yearly.  Watch- 
es and  jewels  being  so  much  cheaper  here 
than  in  America,  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing these  articles  should  not  be  lost 
The  house  of  Mr.  A.  Lang,  successor  to 
Lang  &  Padonx,  Grand  Quai,  is  justiy  cel- 
ebrated for  the  excellence  and  accuracy  of 
its  time-keepers,  and  its  variety  of  chains, 
jewels,  and  music-boxes.  They  guarantee 
all  gold  to  be  18  carats. 

Geneva,  when  seen  from  the  lake,  pre- 
sents a  magnificent  appearance,  both  sides 
of  the  river  being  adorned  with  splendid 
<inays  and  houses.  On  the  right  of  the 
river  is  the  Quartier  St.  Gervais,  which  is 
mostly  inhabited  by  workmen,  with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  bordering  on  the 
river.  Most  of  the  fortifications  which 
were  erected  in  1750  were  demolished  in 
1850,  to  make  room  for  new  quays,  streets, 
and  houses  which  have  since  been  erected. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  ramparts  still 
exists,  and  serves  for  a  promenade.  The 
city,  in  addition  to  being  divided  by  the 
river,  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
town :  in  the  former  the  houses  are  large 
and  elegant,  the  abode  now,  as  it  always 
has  been,  of  the  aristocracy ;  tlie  Jatter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hiuidsome  stores 
and  hotels,  the  abode  of  the  workmen  and 
poorer  shop-keepers,  although  the  workmen 
have  mostly  migrated  to  the  St.  Gervais 
side  of  the  river.  Serious  and  bloody  fends 
have  frequently  arisen  between  the  up  and 
down  towners,  resulting  generally  in  favor 
of  the  Democrats,  who  brought  their  aristo- 
cratic neighbors  to  terms  by  cutting  off 
their  supply  of  water,  the  hydraulic  ma- 
chine being  in  their  quarter. 

The  streets  which  contain  the  most  ele- 
gant stores  and  shops  are  du  Rhone,  de  la 
Carraterie,  da  Mont  Blanc,  and  quays  des 
Bergeres  and  Grand  Qual. 

On  Rue  du  Rhone  ^o.  17)  is  the  house 
of  Henry  Capt,  established  in  1822,  and . 


celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  watches 
of  every  variety;  the  music-boxes  of  this 
house  are  also  far  famed,  as  well  as  their 
enameled  brooches,  bracelets,  lockets,  etc. 

The  ^^athedral  Church  of  SL  Pif^  * 
pure  Byzantine  structure,  finished  by  the 
Emperor  Conrad  IL  in  the  early  part  of 
the  11th  century,  is  the  most  important 
building.  It  was  disfigured  in  the  18th 
century  by  a  Corinthian  portico  in  imita- 
tion of  tixe  Pantheon  at  Rome.  (In  most 
European  countries  Calvin's  ghost  would 
have  made  some  disturbance  if  any  tbin|( 
Romanish  had  been  imitated,  but  lie  has 
not  even  pointed  out  to  the  modem  inhab- 
itants where  he  lies,  having  forbidden  the 
Genevese  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  was 
interred  by  any  monument^  consequently 
it  is  only  known  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Plain  Palais,  and  there  is  grave 
doubt  tliat  the  place  shown  is  the  correct 
one.)  The  cathedral  is  divided  into  three 
naves  and  a  transept.  It  contains  the 
tomb  of  Agrippa  d* Aubigny,  the  frieud  of 
Henry  lY.,  king  of  France.  He  died  here 
in  exile,  and  the  dtixens  erected  this  tomb 
to  his  memory  in  return  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  them ;  it  is  of  black 
marble,  and  stands  in  the  south  nave.  The 
church  also  contains  the  tomb  of  Henry, 
duke  de  Rolian,  a  leader  of  the  Fftnch  Prot- 
estants under  Louis  XIII.,  also  that  of  his 
wife  and  son,  Tancrede.  Hb  sarcophagus, 
which  is  of  black  marble,  resting  on  two 
lions,  was  destroyed  during  the  French  Rev- 
olution  of  1798,  but  has  since  been  replaced. 
The  pulpit  is  the  same  from  which  Calvin 
preached.  A  fee  of  half  a  franc  is  custom- 
ary. There  are  several  other  churches, 
both  Calvinistio  and  Lutheran,  as  well  as 
the  imposing  Catholic  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  finished  all  but  the  steeples.  No- 
tice under  the  windows  the  bas-reliefs  rep- 
resenting the  Passion  of  Christ  There  is 
also  a  small  Gothic  Episcopalian  church. 

Near  theifePont  Neuve  is  situated  the 
Mwie  Hothy  a  collection  of  pictures  and 
sculptnrei7  once  the  property  of  the  Rus- 
sian Ckneral  Roth,  who  was  of  Grenevese 
origin.  They  were  presented  to  the  city 
by  his  sisters.  Notice  the  Graces  of  Ca- 
nova,  the  Death  of  Calvin,  Bonivard  in 
Castle  Chillon,  the  Cascade  of  Pissevache, 
etc.,  etc.    A  fee  of  half  a  firanc  is  expected. 

The  Miu^  AcademiquA,  11  Grand  Rue, 
is  open  every  Sunday  and  Thursday  fineo; 
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at  other  times  a  fee  of  one  tnnc  will  f^m 
admittance.  Here  may  be  seen  the  zoolog- 
ical collections  of  Bossier  and  Necker,  the 
geological  collections  of  Sanssuref  who  tirst 
made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  petri- 
factiooB  of  Brongniart  and  Do  Candolle. 
Notice  the  skin  of  an  elephant.  The  ani* 
mal  llTed  a  long  time  in  Geneva  in  a 
menagerie ;  he  became  enraged,  and  tore 
through  the  streets  in  a  flirions  manner; 
his  mad  career  was  stopped  by  a  cannon- 
shot.  Examine  the  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
ties and  Medals.  A  fine  reading-room  is 
connected  with  the  musenm,  supplied  with 
the  best  European  Journals,  reviews,  and 
magazines.  Admission  by  invitation  fhsm 
a  member.  Near  the  museum.  No.  40  in 
the  same  street,  is  the  house  where  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  was  bom,  although  No. 
27  in  Rue  Rousseau  bears  this  inscription : 
"  Id  est  fUJ.  J.  BottsgecM  U  2Sjuin,  1712." 
That  was  the  residence  of  his  grandfather, 
Jean  Jacques. 

No.  15  Rue  Yerdaine  we  find  the  college 
and  public  library  founded  by  John  Cal- 
vin. It  contains  over  40.000  volumes  and 
some  valuable  manuscripts,  the  sermons 
find  letters  of  John  Calvin — among  the  lat- 
ter one  addressed  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  while 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower — ^Letters  of  Vincent 
St.  Paul,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  etc.,  etc.  No  11 
Rue  des  Chanoines  is  the  house  where  John 
Calvin  lived  for  twenty-one  y«ars.  Thi» 
celebrated  reformer,  whoso  proper  name 
was  Cou/rwi.  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy. 
Having  been  expelled  from  France  for  his 
religious  opinions,  he  was  passing  through 
Geneva  as  a  fiigitive,  when  Farcl,  who  had 
been  the  means  of  abolishing  Romanism 
from  the  city,  and  expelling  the  bishop, 
entreated  him  to  remain  and  join  him  in 
his  crusade  a$;ainst  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
he  did  so,  and  in  a  short  time  acquired  an 
immense  influence  l30th  in  the  affairs  of 
Church  and  State.  From  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Pierre  he  not  onlv  hurled  defiance  at  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  denounced  the  im- 
morality and  wickedness  of  the  citizens  in 
such  terms  that  Vice  was  compelled  to  hide 
her  head  confounded.  He  exercised  in  a 
high  degree  tho  talent  of  public  speaking, 
and  b}'  the  power  of  speech  obtained  an 
irrosfstililo  influence  over  all  the  citizens. 
He  introduced  the  most  rigorous  discipline 
into  Ijoth  Church  and  State,  and  extremes 
of  Puritanism  Ixscame  tho  order  of  the  day. 
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From  him  emanated  the  religions  doctrinec 
of  our  own  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  whidi 
soon  spread  throughout  France,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain.  Calvin's  rigorDm  se- 
verity soon  degenerated  into  actual  tfian- 
ny,  and  he  ruled  the  Geneveae  with  more 
despotism  than  did  their  former  tushops. 
Castellio,  who  preached  predestination,  was 
banished  in  1540;  and  the  celebrated  Span- 
ish doctor,  Michael  Servetns,  was  arreted 
at  Gen«va  by  his  <Mrders,  accused  of  hold- 
ing anti-Trinitarian  doctrines,  and  ordered 
to  be  bnzned  at  the  stake,  although  he  bad 
not  atiempted  to  disseminate  his  opinioDS 
in  Switzerland.  His  conduct  in  thb  m- 
stance  will  forever  remain  a  dark  spot  oa 
his  diaracter.  He  preached  almost  eveiy 
day,  and,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  main- 
tained the  authority  he  had  acquired  over 
the  citizens.  Numerous  exiles  ftom  Great 
Britain  made  Geneva  their  home  daring 
the  reign  of  *'  Bloody  Mary."  Among  tlie 
number  was  the  celebrated  reformer,  JohD 
Knox,  who  was  made  a  citizen  of  Geneva 
during  Calvin*8  administration.  Theatric- 
al perfonnances  were  prohibited  by  Calrin, 
and  for  a  long  time  lUler  his  death.  Bat 
Voltaire  had  his  plays  produced  at  Fernet^ 
about  fonr  miles  from  Geneva,  which  caosed 
Rousseau  to  remonstrate  whh  him;  be 
wrote  him  thns :  "  Je  me  votu  aime  pa; 
vofts  avez  cormmpu  ma  ri/mbUque  e»  bd  dm- 
ncuU  des  tpeeiada**  It  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  trace  of  Calvin  or  Puritan- 
ism at  the  present  time.  Amnoemcnt,  fan, 
and  gayety  now  seem  to  be  the  order  of  tbe 
day,  especially  on  Sundays,  and,  doriag 
the  season,  the  theatre  will  be  found  mors 
crowded  than  the  church ;  the  shops  art 
all  open,  and  business  going  on  Sunday  and 
Saturday  all  alike.  Between  Calvin  and 
Voltaire,  human  nature  seems  more  in- 
clined to  the  latter. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  HnkHe 
ViUe,  in  front  of  which  is  the  Anenal,  filled 
with  ancient  and  modem  arms ;  also  some 
of  the  famous  "escalade"  ladders:  open 
ever}'  day.  A  short  distance  firom  the  Ai^ 
senal  wiU  be  found  the  Botanical  Gardm, 
founded  in  1806  by  the  celebrated  CandoUe, 
The  principal  and  best  dmggist  in  Geneva 
is  George  Baker,  the  only  one  in  Switzer- 
land who  prepares  medicines  according  to 
EnglLsh  and  American  pharmacopoMa. 

Previous  to  visiting  Chamouni,  exam- 
ine the  Rdie/ofM<mi  Blanc,  in  a  bnildhig 
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ooiutrocted  for  the  purpose,  which  stands 
in  the  English  garden,  in  front  of  the  Ho- 
tel Metripole:  it  is  the  finest  model  in 
Switzerland.  The  artist  was  employed 
nearly  ten  years  upon  it.  On  Sundays 
and  Thnrsdays  it  is  open  to  the  public ;  at 
other  times  a  fee  of  one  fnnc  is  demanded. 

Boarding-houses  are  feumerous  in  Gene- 
▼a;  pric^varyftom915to$60permontli. 

Geneva  is  the  best  city  in  Europe  to 
purchase  ciystal  jewelry,  now  so  fashion- 
able. 

The  best  tailor  in  Geneva  is  L.  Maigre, 
No.  6  Rue  du  Mont  Blanc.  He  speaks 
English,  and  Iceeps  an  admirable  stock  of 
goods  on  hand. 

For  conveyance  to  Chamouni,  a  coup6 
will  cost  25  francs,  a  bengnette  or  berlin 
21  francs,  and  a  carriage  for  four  90  francs ; 
to  be  obtained  at  all  the  hotels. 

The  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Geneva  are  many,  and  decidedly  interest- 
ing. By  no  means  fail  to  visit  the  village 
of  Fernet  and  the  chateau  of  Voltaire ;  the 
distance  is  between  four  and  five  miles, 
and  the  best  views  of  Mont  Blanc  may  be 
had  from  a  particular  point  in  the  road, 
which  your  driver  will  point  out.  The  sit- 
uation of  Fernet,  which  is  in  France,  is  de- 
lightful :  it  is  in  full  view  of  the  lake  and 
Mont  Blanc.  The  town  was  founded  by 
Voltaire,  who  resided  here  twenty  years: 
many  relics  of  him  are  shown  to  the  vis- 
itor. 

Visit  also  the  chateau  and  grounds  of 
the  Baron  Adolphe  Rothschild :  a  magnifi- 
cent view  may  be  had  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  lake  from  the  pavilion  in  the  park.  A 
sight  of  the  works  of  art  contained  in  the 
house  will  well  repay  a  visit.  It  may  be 
exAmined  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  by 
means  of  a  ticket  which  will  be  furnished 
yoa  gratis  by  the  proprietor  of  your  hotel. 
A  short  distance  from  Geneva,  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  lake,  is  the  JHodcUi  chateau, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Byron  in  1816  i  here 
he  composed  his  ^*  Manfred,"  and  a  portion 
of  "ChUde  Harold." 

The  most  delightful  walk  or  drive  is  on 
thiQ  right  side  of  the  river,  by  the  Great  and 
lAUle  Saconnex :  here,  on  a  dear  afternoon, 
may  be  seen  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps 
of  Savoy,  with  the  "  Monarch  of  the  Mounts 
ains"  in  the  distance.  A  setting  sun  from 
this  point  is  a  scene  never  to  bo  forgotten. 


Travelers  who  do  not  intend  to  follow 
our  route  through  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
nuiy  make  a  splendid  excursion,  occupying 
four  days,  viz. :  Take  an  early  steamer  on 
the  lake,  stopping  at  Vevay  and  visiting 
the  Castle  of  Chillon ;  on  the  same  day 
take  the  next  steamer  for  Villeneuve,  then 
the  cars  to  Martigny.  The  next  day  by 
the  Col  de  Balme  to  Chamouni.  The  thlxd 
day  at  Chamouni :  visit  Montanvert^  the 
Chapeau  by  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  the  Jar^ 
dm ;  and  the  fourth  day  return  to  Geneva. 

Frvrn  Geneva  to  Chamouni, — Chamouni 
can  be  reached  fh>m  Geneva  in  ten  or 
eleven  hours:  fiire,  21  francs.  We  can 
there  remain  a  day  or  a  month,  according 
to  our  humor,  as  either  can  be  delightfully 
spent.  Should  you  not  wish  to  return  to 
Geneva,  and  take  the  steamer  to  Lausanne, 
Vevay,  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  Villeneuve 
to  Martigny,  you  can  forward  your  heavy 
baggage  to  that  point  by  the  lake,  and 
reach  it  yourself  from  Chamouni  in  one  day, 
either  by  the  Teie  Noir  or  Col  de  Balme ; 
and  then  make  an  excursion  from  Mar- 
tigny to  Lausanne,  Vevay,  and  Castle  of 
Chillon.  We  should  advise,  however,  if 
you  have  one  or  two,  or  more  weeks  to 
spare,  the  following  arrangement:  Visit 
Chamouni ;  thence  make  the  following  tour 
of  Mont  Blanc,  'ZProm  Chajnomi  to  Mar- 
tigny. <^^ther  by  tbfi  Qtf\  <lft  BAlyn  or  TAtA 
Noir.  in  about  nine  hours,  or  bv  both  in 
two  hours  extra.  From  Martigny  to  Cor- 
ml^eur,  by  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard and  Aosta,  in  eighteen  hours,  and 
back  to  Chamouni  in  three  days;  from 
Cormayeur  via  the  Col  de  la  S&gne  and  Col 
du  Bonkomme:  in  all  about  seven  days  to 
make  the  tour,  which  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est in  the  world.  The  appearance  oiMont 
Blanc  from  the  southern  side,  say  at  Cor- 
mayeur, is  far  more  sublime  than  at  any 
other  point  of  view.  This  unrivaled  excur- 
sion will  well  repay  the  time  and  expense. 

Leaving  Geneva  by  diligence  in  the 
morning  (fare  21  francs :  be  particular  and 
engage  your  seat  throu^  to  Chamouni),  we 
soon  pass  the  town  of  Chesne,  then  Anne- 
masse  on  the  Sardinian  frontier,  and  con- 
tinue along  the  banks  of  the  River  Arve. 
This  rapid,  roaring  stream,  which  rushes 
through  the  narrow  Chamouni  valley  dur- 
ing or  after  all  mountain  storms,  is  correct- 
ly and  beautifully  described  by  our  poet 
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**  Sot  from  the  Bands  or  cloren  rocka. 

Thou  rapid  Arve!  thy  watern  flow; 
Nor  earthy  within  her  bosom,  locks 

lliy  dark,  unfathomed  wells  bdow. 
Thy  springs  are  in  the  doad,  tbv  stieun 

Begins  to  more  and  murmur  nnit 
Where  ice-peaks  feel  the  noonday  beam. 

Or  rain-storms  on  the  glacier  bunt.** 

After  fMMsing  the  town  of  Cliues,  the  en- 
tire popalation  of  which  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Geneva  watches  or  in  por- 
tions of  their  moyements,  we  arrive  at  the 
Grotto  of  BcUme,  which  enters  into  the 
mountain  nearly  two  thousand  fed :  should 
you  be  in  no  hurry  to  reach  Chamouni,  visit 
it  by  all  means,  and  remain  at  St.  Martin 
overnight  Thu  is  as  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  diligence  to  go ;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  distance  (about  eighteen 
miles)  must  be  performed  by  char,  which, 
with  a  single  horse,  should  not  cost  over 
$2  50.  From  the  bridge  which  here  cross- 
es the  Arve  a  magniiicent  view  of  MorU 
Blanc  is  obtained.  A  short  distance,  and 
wo  arrive  at  the  town  of  SaUenches^  whence 
you  take  mules  or  chars  to  the  Baths  of 
St  Gervais.  The  accommodation  of  St 
Gervais  is  very  good,  and  the  hot  baths, 
which  contain  iron  and  sulphur,  are  con- 
sidered very  efficacious  in  certain  diseases : 
the  terms  of  the  boarding-houses  are  very 
moderate.  The  whole  distance  fW>m  St 
Martin  to  Chamonni  is  filled  with  the  most 
intereflting  sights:  the  frightful  chasms, 
the  plunging  Arve,  the  beautiful  and  fan- 
tastic glaciers,  w^ith  ever  and  anon  a  glimpse 
at  the  Monarch  of  the  Mountains,  all  com- 
bine to  invest  the  journey  with  the  most 
lively  interest 


CHAMOUNI. 

Hotels,  Imperial,  D* Angleterrt,  de  Lon- 
dresj  and  de  la  Couroime,  These  four  ho- 
tels, contiguous  to  each  other,  are  situated 
in  Uie  best  position  in  Chamouni,  being  op- 
posite Mont  Blanc,  of  which  they  command 
a  full  view.  Their  directors  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  principal  hotels  of  Geneva, 
Ouchy,  and  Vevay ;  and,  in  order  to  ren- 
der these  houses  worthy  of  the  high  repu- 
tation of  their  other  establishments,  they 
have  placed  them  under  the  sole  manage- 
ment and  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  F. 
Christiaens,  who,  for  some  years  maitre 
d*h6te  of  Meurice's  in  Paris,  kept  up  the 
character  of  that  house  as  the  best  and 
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most  comfortable  in  the  capital.  The  di- 
rectors of  these  hotels,  by  the  comfort  af- 
forded in  the  exoellenoe  of  the  table,  the 
superior  quality  of  the  wines,  the  prompti- 
tude and  attention  of  the  service,  and  the 
moderate  chargea,  render  them  veiy  pop- 
ular and  attractive. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  Chamoom  lies 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the^8ea,and 
at  present  is  the  most  popular  place  of 
resort  in  Switserland,     If  you  visit  this 
place  in  August  or  Septemlwr,  it  woold  be 
advisable  to  engage  your  apartments  in 
advance,  for  Chamouni,  once  secluded  and 
almost  unknown,  is  secluded  no  koger, 
and  rivals  Niagara  or  Saratoga  in  all  the 
excitement  and  bustle  of  a  favorite  slim- 
mer resort    Parties  arriving  and  depart- 
ing ;  the  presence  of  guides,  horses,  mules, 
and  donkeys ;  the  recital  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  by  the  returned  tourists ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  weather,  and  the  speeals- 
tions  on  the  same,  all  reminds  one  of 
Crawford's  on  a  very  large  scale.   To  those 
who  have  no  ambition  to  make  the  toilsome 
ascent  of  MoiU  Blcmc  at  an  expense  of 
about  $150,  and  a  year's  toils,  dangers, 
and  hardships  concentrated  into  two  days, 
there  lire  numerons  local  excursions  not 
without  their  danger  or  excitement    To 
visit  these  the  guides  have  extra  fares; 
and  although  the  ordinary  &res  are  to  a 
mule  six  fhmcs  per  day,  and  ibr  a  guide 
the  same,  yet  the  tariff  for  a  guide  to  viait 
The  Jardin,  crossing  the  Mer  de  Glaoe^  is 
ten  francs  per  day,  Buet  thirteen,  O'raaii 
Aftdete  forty,  and  Col  du  Geamts  fifty.    A 
guide  is  expected  to  go  with  each  mule. 
The  extra  tariff  to  visit  extra  hazardcos 
places  is  often  an  inducement  to  guides  to 
misrepresent  the  dangers  of  different  ex- 
cursions; and  although  we  would  recom- 
mend all  gentlemen  travelers  to  cross  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  nervous  and  timid  ladies 
ought  not  to  do  it.     Poor  Miss  Frederika 
Bremer  was  caught  in  the  trap.     We  give 
her  experience,  and  lady  travelers,  after 
having  read,  can  judge  for  themselves: 

"  It  was  the  following  day  we  ascended 
through  the  pine-forest  to  Le  Montanvc 
It  is  here  that  one  sees  before  one  ilw  so- 
called  Mer  de  Glof^  a  broad  stream  of  ice 
and  snow,  the  offspring  of  the  highest 
Alps,  which  pours  itsdf  between  lofty 
mountain  ridges  down  into  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  where,  from  beneath  its  gates, 
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iBsnes  the  river  of  Anreron.  I  saj  *  pours 
itself/  because  the  frozen  river  slides  fVt>m 
the  heights  down  into  the  valley,  and  these 
icy  masses  are  besides,  as  one  knows,  in  a 
state  of  continual  advance. 

"From  the  heights  of  Montanvert  we 
saw  tlH^  Afcr  (to  Cface,  also  called  La  Mont 
Blame  au  Damet^  splendidly  shining  in  the 
morning  sun,  and  a  party  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  crossing  to  the  opposite  side.  It 
looked  quite  calm  and  agreeable.  Why 
should  not  we  do  the  same  ?  Our  guides 
encouraged  us  to  do  so^  yet  with  a  certain 
cautiousness  of  expression. 

"  In  half  an  hour  we  could  cross  ths^er 
^ke  Cfafce,  afterward  we  should  have  about 
an  hoar's  *  somewhat  difficult  road'  in  the 
mountain  to  LeCkapeau^hvA  once  there  we 
should 


and  siirt 


a  grand  sight,  and  then  also 
eveiy  danger  and  difficulty  would  be  over*' 
— and  the  guides  would  have  earned  a 
double  day's  wages  I  Of  this  last  consid- 
•ration,  however,  they  said  nothing,  but 
the  Imowledge  of  it  was  the  reason  of  their 
encouraging  words. 

"  I  was  tempted  by  the  thought  of  be- 
coming acquainted  iHth  the  beauiaes  and 
dangers  otthslMer  de  (fface,4nd  determ- 
ined to  undertake  iU  lUbUDtRAis  Journey ; 
but  how  I  repented  doing  so  iriien,  in  its 
midst,  I  discovered  what  the  nature  of  it 
was.  For  one  did  not  only  run  the  con- 
tinual danger  of  slipping  and  foiling  while 
climbing  over  ^e  icy  billows,  but  one  found 
one's  self  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  wide 
crevices  in  an  ice-mass  of  two  or  tliree 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  across  which  one 
must  leap,  without  any  other  footiiold  than 
a  smooth  icy  wave  or  hillock.  I  was  in  a 
state  of  silent  despair  at  having  undertaken 
this  enterprise,  particularly  as  I  had  Louise 
Coulin  with  me.  If  any  thing  should  hap- 
pen to  this  young  girl !  if  I  should  not  be 
able  to  restore  her  to  her  parents !  then — 
I  could  not  live  myself!  I  thought  about 
turning  back,  but  my  guide  assured  me 
that  we  had  already  accomplished  the  worst 
part  of  the  way ;  but  what  yet  remained 
was,  in  comparison,  not  without  danger ; 
even  he  himself  fell  more  than  once  on  our 
slippery  career. 

"With  an  anxiety  which  can  not  be  do- 
scribed,  my  eyes  followed  Louise,  who  went 
befbre  me  with  her  guide,  as  lightly  and  as 
nimbly  as  thou^  they  were  dancing  a 
minuet.     This  guide  was  a  young  man, 


who  had  only  within  the  last  half  year  be- 
come incorporated  into  the  guild  of  Cha- 
mouni  guides,  and  I  therefore  felt  all  the 
less  dependence  upon  him;  but  he  was 
light-footed  and  agQe,  and  in  reality  better 
than  my  old,  safe,  but  very  heavy-footed 
conductor.  My  guide  was  a  peasant,  Lou- 
ise's was  a  cavalier ;  but  Louise's  was  not 
only  young,  strong,  and  safe  upon  his  feet, 
but  he  ei^oyed  the  undertaking,  and  never 
thought  about  danger.     Bat  as  for  me — 

"And  when  we  foand ourscvles  midway 
on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  I  was  desired  to 
notice  the  splendid  walls  of  a  broad  ice  fis- 
^sure,  in  the  abyss  of  which  the  thundering 
roar  of  waters  is  heard,  and  was  called 
upon  to  admire  the  brightness  and  width 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  which  is  even  from 
this  point  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
whei^l  it  is  bom,  I  felt  myself  like  one 
doomed  to  death,  with  the  rope  already 
round  his  neck,  who  is  desired  to  notice 
*  the  beautiful  prospect  I'  But  I  said  noth- 
ing, and,  as  Louise  gayly  recommended  me 
to  do,  I  broke  off  little  pieces  of  ice  and  let 
them  melt  in  my  mouth:  this,  and  the 
beaming  glances  of  my  young  friend,  re- 
freshed me. 

"The  sun  shone  with  great  heat, melt- 
ing the  ice,  and  through  the  latter  part  of 
the  road  we  went  sliding  and  splashing 
through  a  regular  ice  slush.  How  de- 
lighted I  was  when  I  had  once  more  lirm 
footing  on  earth,  and  I  saw  Louise  there  in 
safety.  I  gathered  and  kissed  a  little  com- 
mon crimson  flower,  which  grew  on  the 
borders  of  the  ice  like  a  kind  salutation  of 
welcome. 

"But  the  joy  was  of  short  duration ;  for, 
in  order  to  reach  Le  Chqpeau — ^the  only  way 
on  this  side  down  to  Chamouni^-^ne  must 
clamber  along  the  side  of  a  perpendicular 
rock,  without  any  thing  to  hold  by  but  a 
rope,  fastened  by  iron  nails,  as  a  hand-rail 
on  the  mountain  wall.  One  walks  along 
a  narrow  pathway  cut  in  the  rock,  midway 
between  two  perpendicular  mountain  walls, 
the  one  above,  the  other  below.  At  the 
depth  of  many  hundred  feet  below  this 
again  is  the  Mer  de  Glace,  with  its  sheer 
descent.  A  moment's  dizziness,  and  all 
would  be  over!  The  guides  now  began 
to  advise  us  to  hasten,  *  because  stones  are 
frequently  precipitated  from  the  rocks 
above.' 

I  glance  up  and  see  that  masses  of 
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BtoDM  are  hanging  above  oar  heads,  as  it 
appeared,  just  ready  to  fiill.  But  how  ia 
one  to  hasten  here,  where  one  most  give 
heed  to  every  step,  and  hold  fast  by  the 
rope  ?  And  now  even  this  ceases,  and  the 
pa^h  goes  before  me  steep  np  hill ;  I  have 
merely  the  guide's  hand,  who  pulls  me  up. 

*'*We  shall  go  quite  safely,'  he  says 
consolingly.  *  Nay ;  on,  on !  go  on  still 
faster!'  I  replied,  whilst  I  see  stones  and 
debris  giving  way  under  each  heavy  step 
he  takes,  and  I  pray  silently  '  Deliver  us 
from  evil.' 

"  Louise,  with  her  light-footed  guide,  is 
already  up  and  out  of  danger,  and  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  Journey  are  overcome. 
We  are  very  near  the  Chapeau,  and  may 
quietly  rest  there  befiiro  we  go  fiirther.  I 
feel  ready  to  cry.  « 

**But  a  few  minutes  later,  wh^  we 
reached  the  Chapeau  and  little  Alpine  cot- 
tage, sheltered  by  a  rock  in  the  sliape  of  a 
hat  crown,  and  seated  upon  a  wooden  bench 
in  the  cbeerAil  sunshine,  with  my  young 
friend's  hand  clasped  in  mine,  I  felt  so  un- 
speakably thankfril  to  have  overcome  all 
the  perils  of  the  way,  that  I  could  not  do 
other  than  share  Louise's  delight  over  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  which  the  Mer  de 
Glace  presented ;  for  at  this  place  the  press- 
ure from  above  has  caused  the  ice  to  mass 
itself  together  and  to  assume  the  most  re- 
msrkable  forms.  Imagine  to  yourself  a 
stream  of  ice-witches  and  hobgoblins,  with 
their  children  and  bag  and  baggage,  on 
their  journey  to — the  lowest  pit !  Hero  a 
great  giantess,  with  three  daughters,  in 
hoods,  shawls,  and  crinolines,  are  advanc- 
ing majestically  forward ;  there  a  whole 
procession  of  gray  nuns,  here  monks  with- 
out heads ;  there  giants  in  berserker  mood. 


vanclng  downward  on  a  slope  of  ih»m  ts" 
to  tliree  leagues !  Sometimes  a  witdi  loaes 
her  hesd,  which,  set  at  liberty  by  the  sun, 
is  precipitated  into  the  depths  below,  and 
one  hears  it  roaring  down  like  the  sound  of 
subterranean  thunder." 

To  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blsae  re> 
quires  two  days  firom  Chamonni,  and  the 
expense  is  nearly  $160.     The  asoent  is 
never  undertaken  with  less  than  six  guides, 
each  of  whom  charges  one  hundred  firancs 
for  his  services ;  and  little  enough  for  thess 
poor  fellows,  who  peril  their  lives  on  ao- 
count  of  the  extra  pay  to  gratify'  a  most 
unworthy  curiosity.     With  Honce  Bene- 
dict de  Saussure,  who  was  the  first  scieo- 
tiflc  man  who  made  the  asoent,  it  was  a 
different  matter :  he  penetrated  all  its  mys- 
teries, and  reported  Uie  same  to  the  world. 
Without  Balmat,  however,  who  first  made 
the  asoent  in  1786,  the  chances  are  De 
Saussure  would  neverjiave  discovered  the 
path  to  the  summit.     Three  ladies  only 
have  as  yet  accomplished  the  feat:  MUe. 
Parodis,  Mile.  D' Angeville,  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton, an  English  lady.    The  two  latter  la- 
dies,  when  at  the  summit,  had  themselves 
lifted  over  the  shoulders  of  the  guides,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  say  they  had  ris- 
en to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  their 
predecessors.      De   Saussure,  who,  after 
twenty-seven  years  of  longing  and  fruitr 
less  endeavor,  reached  the  summit  in  Au- 
gust, 1887,  says  the  desire  to  make  the  sa- 
cent  had  booome  with  him  a  kind  of  dis- 
esse.    He  says,  *'  The  arrival  on  the  sua- 
mit  did  not  give  me  immediately  all  the 
pleasure  which  might  have  been  expected, 
iMcanse  the  length  of  the  stmgi^e,  and  the 
sense  of  the  trouble  which  it  had  coat  me 
to  reach  it,  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  inl- 
and yonder  a  castle  of  ice,  with  many  tow- 1  tated  me,  and  it  was  with  a  kind  of  wrath 


ers,  like  an  immense  artichoke,  with  its 
points  somewhat  turning  inward.  In  gen- 
eral it  seemed  to  me  that  the  figures  of  the 
Mer  da  Glcux  resemble  the  forms  and  peaks 
of  the  circumjacent  mountains.  Saussure 
saw,  from  the  heights  of  Mont  Blanc,  groups 
of  its  pyramids  and  needles,  like  the  leaves 
of  an  artichoke,  turning  inward  toward 
the  middle.  Imagine  to  yourself  all  this 
crowd  of  dirty  gray  ice-witches,  little  and 
big  hobgoblins,  now  in  fimtastical  groups, 
now  a  solitary  lofty  figure,  among  towers, 
columns,  ruins,  as  of  a  domolished  city — 
miagine  all  this  immovable,  and  yet  ad- 
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I  trampled  the  snow  upon  its  highest  point. 
Besides,  I  feared  not  being  able  to  make 
the  observations  which  I  desired,  so  gieat> 
ly  was  I  troubled  by  the  rarity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  difficulty  I  found  in 
breathing  and  in  working  at  this  height. 
We  all  suffered  from  fever. 

**  I  scarcely  believed  my  own  eyas ;  I 
seemed  to  myself  to  be  dreaming  When  I 
saw  beneath  my  feet  the  terrific  m^estic 
pealcs,  the  acute  summits  of  Midi,  At^gwi- 
tiere,  and  1/3  Geant,  the  very  baAca  of 
which  it  had  Ijeen  to  me  so  difficult  and 
hazardous  to  cUknb.     I  understood  their 
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connoction  and  their  form,  and  at  one  sin- 
gle glance  was  able  to  clear  up  the  nncer- 
tainty  which  years  of  labor  alone  could  not 
have  done. 

'  *  When  any  adyentorous  traveler  under- 
takes the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  numerous 
spectators  take  up  their  station  on  the  sides 
of  the  Breven,  firom  which  the  progress  of 
the  party,  as  soon  as  it  has  emerged  upon 
the  snow-line,  may  be  traced  the  whole 
way  to  the  summit ;  and  doubtless  many 
an  anxious  wife  counts  them  as  they  disap- 
pear and  reappear,  for,  if  there  come  not  up 
thirteen,  the  babe  in  her  arms  may  be  an 
orphan.  And  that  yon  English  scapegrace 
hu  a  tender  mother,  too ;  and  many  a  cau- 
tion has  she  given  him  to  keep  his  feet  diy 
and  take  care  of  cold ;  and  little  think  that 
group,  as  they  sit  around  their  woric,  and 
wonder  *  what  is  he  doing  now?*  that  the 
object  of  their  fond  regard  is  at  the  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  hanging  l>etween  heaven 
and  earth ;  eternity  sheer  down  Iwneath 
his  feet,  and  half  an  inch  to  sparo  when  he 
walks  sideways ! 

**  That  night  they  sleep  cradled  in  a  hol- 
low of  the  rock;  and  as  some  late  traveler 
comes  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, his  nerves  are  shaken  by  the  triumph- 
ant roar  of  M.  Tairrez's  cannon  announcing 
their  safe  arrival  on  the  summit. 

**  Great  is  the  excitement  in  Chamouni 
when  they  are  seen  returning  in  the  even- 
ing across  the  plain  toward  the  inn.  Here 
they  come,  magnik  comitante  caterva — the 
men  who  have  been  up  Mont  Blanc !  Sure- 
ly earth  feels  like  velvet;  they  walk  not 
like  common  men ;  honor  and  gloiy  await 
them :  twelve  of  them  get  fivo-and-twenty 
ahillings  each,  and  the  thirteenth  has  his 
name  painted  on  a  board  by  the  side  of  Do 
Saussure.  Ho  has  periled  his  life  a  score 
of  times  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours, 
but  it  is  over  now.  He  has  been  at  the  top 
of  Europe ;  has  stood  like  a  ily  on  the  cold 
tip  of  the  earth's  nose,  and  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  writing  a  book.  They  almost  all 
do.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  go  up." 

The  skin  of  most  people  peels  off  after 
the  ascent,  their  eyes  become  weak,  and 
they  suflfer  more  or  less  in  health.  How 
any  person  can  desire  to  go  through  the 
fatigue  of  making  the  ascent,  when  they 
can  risk  their  life  in  a  balloon  for  half  the 
expense,  we  can  not  understand. 
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The  Excursion  ofMoni  JS&me.— The  ex- 
cursion of  Mont  Blanc  will  occupy  about 
seven  days ;  one  day  to  Martigny,  by  tho 
PTgfe  NoiroT  Col  de  ffff^*«^  •  •"«  would  ad- 
vlBe  the  former  of  the  two.  Should  tho 
traveler  wish  to  make  two  days  of  this  dis- 
tance, he  had  better  spend  the  night  at  tho 
ff6iel  de  la  TUe  Noir,  which  is  about  half 
the  distance  to  Martigny ;  although,  the 
roads  being  good,  it  can  easUy  be  made  in 
one.  The  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  tho 
atmosphere  delightful.  The  rocks  through 
which  the  f^sh  water  rushes  are  all  cover- 
ed with  vegetation. 

On  reaching  Martigny,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  the  air  will  bo  found  oppress- 
ively warm.  This  town  is  described  on 
page  489. 

^Ji^p  ^[artiipiv  to  the  Vnas  or  Hospice 
of  St.  Bernard  requires  about  ten  hours, 
although  it  may  be  done  in  eight.  Tou 
take  a  char  or  carriage  as  far  as  tho  Can- 
tine  du  Praz ;  you  must  then  either  ride 
on  a  mule  or  walk  the  rest  of  the  way, 
which  occupies  two  hours.  The  famous 
convent,  or  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  crest  of  tho  Pass  St.  Bernard 
(there  is  no  mountain  of  that  name),  8200 
feet  alx>ve  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  is  a  large, 
regular,  gray  mass  of  buildings,  strong  and 
gloomy  as  the  desolate  rocks  around ;  but, 
notwithstanding  its  forbidding  appearance, 
no  one.  Christian  or  infidel,  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  whatsoever  be  his  nation  or  his 
creed,  rings  the  bell  of  this  convent  in 
vain. 

The  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  was  founded 
just  nine  hundred  years  ago  this  year 
(962)  by  the  pious  Count  Bernard,  who  was 
bom  at  Menthon,  on  the  Lake  of  Annecy, 
in  Savoy.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family, 
but  devoted  forty  years  of  his  life  to  the 
entertaining  and  protecting  tho  numerous 
travelers  who  annually  pass  between  Switz- 
erland and  Italy.  The  convent  provides 
for  nfwly  twenty  thousand  persons  every 
year,  without  exacting  the  smallest  pay- 
ment, supportingitself  outof  its  own  funds. 
It  was  at  one  time  very  wealthy,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  lost  much  of  its 
landed  property.  During  the  Revolution 
of  1848  its  funds  were  seized,  and  the  good 
Augustine  monks  removed  from  the  con- 
vent ;  but  the  travelers  across  the  mount- 
ains soon  became  loud  in  their  demands  for 
their  reinstatement,  which  wns  speedilv 
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done.  Next  to  the  monks  in  interest  are 
their  famous  dogs,  some  seven  or  eight  in 
number :  they  are  a  cross  between  tlie 
Newfoundland  and  Ps^renean,  and  general- 
ly Ut6  seven  or  eight  years,  when  they  be- 
come rheumatic  and  are  killed.  The  monks 
can  not  remain  over  twelve  or  fifteen  years : 
the  same  rheumatism  that  disables  their  no- 
ble dogs  renders  them  unfit  for  service, 
when  they  retire  to  MaiUgny  or  the  con- 
Tent  on  the  Simplon.  During  the  summer 
they  have  plenty  of  fresh  meat  procured 
from  the  valley,  but  in  the  winter  they  lay 
up  a  store  of  salted  meats ;  so  in  the  sum- 
mer they  keep  plenty  of  cows,  to  supply 
them  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  but  in 
the  winter  only  one  is  kept ;  the  rest  are 
sent  to  Martigny.  The  Hospice  keeps 
some  fifty  horses  for  the  purpose  of  briug^- 
ing  wood  from  the  valley,  some  ten  miles 
distant. 

Persons  who  cross  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter are  obliged  to  wait  at  a  place  of  refuge, 
some  distance  from  the  summit,  until  the 
following  morning,  when  a  servant,  with 
one  of  the  dogs,  goes  down  and  conducts 
the  party  through  the  snow,  which  often 
lies  hero  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet.  Tho 
dog  conducts  the  servant,  and  never  loses 
liU  way,  although  ofttimes  nothing  but  his 
toil  can  be  seen,  his  body  being  buried  in 
tho  new-fallen  snow.  It  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence that  we  hear  of  travelers  perishing 
now  in  tills  region:  the  cases  of  being 
frozen  to  death  do  not  usually  exceed  two 
a  year. 

The  ground  floor  of  tlie  convent  is  de- 
voted to  stabling  and  store-rooma,  the  oth- 
er floors  to  a  drawing-room,  refectory,  ofli- 
C08,  and  dormitories.  The  convent  also 
contains  a  cabinet,  in  wliich  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  minerals,  plants,  arms, 
and  insects,  also  many  relics  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  wiiich  formerly  stood  here. 
In  the  little  church  of  the  convent  is  a 
monument  erected  to  General  Desai^  '*  I 
will  give  yon  the  Alps  for  your  monu^ 
ment  I"  said  Napoleon  to  his  dying  general 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  '*  You  shall 
rest  on  their  loftiest  inhabited  point— in  the 
Church  of  St.  Bernard!" 

It  is  customary  for  those  who  can  afford 
it  to  put  in  a  box  in  the  chapel,  provided 
for  the  purpose,  an  amount  not  less  than 
would  be  charged  to  them  had  they  put 
up  at  an  inn  for  a  similar  entertainment, 
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and  all  they  pat  in  extxa  will  be  well  be- 
stowed. 

In  a  building  near  the  liospioe  sn  tin 
bodies  of  those  who  have  perished  in  st* 
tempting  to  cross  tlie  monntuns.  They 
have  all  been  found  frosen,  and  are  fgiaa' 
ally  set  up  in  this  Morgue  in  tiie  suae  po* 
sitlon  in  which  they  were  found,  snanged 
along  the  wall,  and  presenting  a  fiwrfd 
sight.  In  time  they  &11  to  piecea,  tfts 
having  dried  up  and  withered,  and  tkdr 
bones  and  skulls  may  be  seen  strewn  skng 
the  floor.  The  evapormtioii  at  this  ha^ 
is  so  rapid  that  the  flesh  dries  up  wiflioat 
the  usual  decay. 

In  one  and  a  half  hoars  we  reach  8t, 
lUmjfj  where  we  take  a  char  to  Astta, 
which  should  not  cost  over  $2;  time,  4 
hours. 

AottOf  a  town  of  Sardinia,  contsining 
7700  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  poiit 
where  the  roads  over  the  Great  and  Lit- 
tle St.  Bernard  meet  Principal  hotel,  At 
MomtBltme, 

Aosta  is  of  very  great  antiqaity,  dating 
back  over  three  thousand  years.  It  wu 
rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  befois 
the  Christian  era,  who  gave  it  his  asms. 
It  is  principally  noted  for  its  monnmenti 
of  antiquity,  such  as  its  basilics,  biidgB, 
triumphal  arch,  walls,  etc  St  Berasid 
was  at  one  time  archdeacon  of  the  c^> 
A  cathedral  of  modem  erectioa  is  worth  an 
examination. 

From  Aoda  to  Comrmaffotr  by  diligence 
in  five  hours.  The  scenery  is  mpnmAj 
beautiftil,  and  the  different  views  of  Mont 
Blanc  indescribably  grand.  The  distance 
is  about  ten  miles. 

Courmaifeur,  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Yal  d*  Aosta,  contains  two  or  three  indiiler- 
ent  inns ;  the  principal  is  the  BMd  Regd- 
It  is  mostly  noted  for  its  minetal  spriagSf 
several  of  which  are  in  the  immfdif*"  vi^ 
cinity.  A  short  distance  fimn  the  village 
one  of  the  finest  views  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the 
entire  excursion  may  be  had.  De  Ssss* 
sure  correctly  describes  It  as  resembling  sa 
artichoke  garnished  with  its  leaves ;  and 
when  viewed  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne 
(8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  Bit- 
ter, the  celebrated  German  geographer,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  finest  picture  pfeseated 
of  tho  entire  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  that  he 
found  nothing  that  would  bear  compaiiioB 
with  it  in  all  the  II  imalayas.   From  the  val- 
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ley  two  immense  pjrramidB  rear  their  mass- 
ive heads,  and  seem  like  ni^ed  sphinxes 
keeping  guard  over  the  monarch  of  the 
mountams. 

In  about  eight  hoars  we  arrive  at  the  vil- 
lage of  GiZAPiu,  composed  of  ancient  cha- 
lets. Pat  ap  at  the  Hotel  da  Soleil;  this 
inn  is  well  kept  for  the  coantry.  The 
PainlUm  is  also  very  good. 

From  Chapiu  to  Contamines  is  nearly 
eight  hoars.  After  makmg  the  passage 
of  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  which  in  bad 
weather  is  rather  dangerous  (two  English 
travelers  perished  here  in  1880),  we  arrive 
at  the  Plaine  des  Dames,  so  called  in  mem- 
ory of  a  lady  who  perished  here  with  her 
aervants  in  olden  times.  We  here  see  two 
conical  heaps  of  stones,  the  principal  one 
for  the  lady,  the  other  for  the  servants. 
Tlie  gnide,  in  passing,  invariably  adds  a 
stone  to  the  pile,  and  requests  the  traveler 
to  do  the  same.  Tills  is  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom, and  more  Mohammedan  than  Chris- 
tian. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  chalets  of  Nant- 
Bonrant,  where  you  may  re^  for  the  night 
if  you  desire.  The  cataract  of  the  Boorant, 
near  here,  is  very  grand.  Near  the  base 
of  Mont  Soli,  from  Poulet  runs  a  path  to 
the  Chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Gorge,  to 
which  a  pious  pilgrimage  is  made  by  the 
natives  the  15th  of  «very  August. 

CoBTAiiiNEs. — Hotels,  C%>/  deBonh(mme, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  vUlage,  and  the 
Union  in  the  interior.  It  contains  a  very 
pretty  church. 

From  Contamines  to  Chamouni,  time 
7  hoars.  There  are  two  roads,  one,  which 
is  the  shortest,  by  Champel  and  the  Col  de 
Voza ;  the  other,  and  the  mwe  interesting 
nf  the  two,  by  the  vilh^  of  Bionnay ,  from 
whence  may  be  seen  the  glacier  torrent  of 
Bionnassay  in  all  its  wildness.  After  cross- 
ing the  Col  de  Voza,  nearly  7000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  (JPaioUHon  Bdkvue, 
where  one  may  remain  over  night  or  pro- 
cure refreshments),  we  arrive  at  Le$  OuAes, 
Hotel  dea  Gladert,  from,  whence  a  beauUftd 
view  may  be  had  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois, 
the  grandest  of  the  valley. 

From  Chamouni  to  Miotigny  is  described 
on  page  467.  ifar%iiy  contains  about  1800 
inhabitants.  Hotels :  H,  Ckrc  and Maison  de 
PoMte.  It  is  lively  for  its  size,  owing  to  the 
namerous  arrivals  and  departures  daily. 
There  tiavelers  on  their  way  to  Chamouni 


by  the  T^  Noire  or  Col  de  Balme  meet 
those  crossing  the  Alps  by  the  Simplon 
and  Grand  St.  Bernard.  The  convent  of 
the  St.  Bernard  monks,  part  of  whom  are 
stationed  at  the  hospice  on  the  pass,  is 
within  the  town. 

The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Martigny 
is  .very  grand.  Notice  the  bridge  across 
the  Dranse,  which  here  flows  into  the 
Rhone,  also  the  Castle  of  La  Bdtie,  former- 
ly one  of  the  strong-holds  of  the  archbish- 
ops of  Sion.  About  two  miles  from  here 
are  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Sallenche  or 
Pissevacke,  which  descend  from  the  glaciers 
of  the  Dent  da  Midi.  The  cascade  is  about 
120  feet ;  it  should  by  all  means  be  visited, 
being  one  of  the  grandest  in  Switzerland. 

If  not  returning  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
before  proceeding  an  excursion  should  be 
made  to  Villeneuve,  Yevay,  and  Lausanne. 
The  distance  is  short,  by  rail  all  the  way. 
From  Villeneuve  make  an  excursion  in  a 
row-boat  to  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  described 
page  436. 

From  Bfartig^y  the  Pass  of  St  Bernard 
can  be  reached  in  ten  hours,  and  the  valley 
of  Chamouni  in  seven.  The  vi86  of  the 
French  government  instead  of  the  Sardin- 
ian must  now  be  obtained  to  visit  Cha- 
mouni from  this  quarter. 

From  Martigny  to  Sion  in  one  hour; 
fare,  8  fn.  10  c. ;  road  nearly  finished  to 
Brieg.  The  valley  of  the  Rhone  in  this 
locality  is  replete  with  all  that  can  con- 
stitute pictoresqae  scenery.  Drink  here 
the  Mascat  wine ;  it  is  good  and  very 
cheap. 

After  passing  the  Bains  de  Saaxm,  we  are 
at  the  town  of  Sion,  the  Sedunum  of  the 
Romans.  It  contains  a  population  of  4800 
souls.  Hotels,  lAon  d'Or  and  De  la  Paste, 
It  is  very  beautifully  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  is  the  capital  of  the 
canton  Valais,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
French  empire  in  1810,  nnder  the  name  of 
the  department  of  Simplon.  It  recovered 
its  old  independence  after  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon.  This  district  is  the  poorest  in 
Switzerland,  but  the  numerous  ancient  cas- 
tles give  it  a  very  romantic  appearance. 
On  the  northern  hiU  is  situated  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Episcopal  castle  of  Tour- 
billon,  erected  in  1294,  but  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1788.  On  the  southern  hill  we  find 
the  remains  of  the  chateau  of  Valaria, 
which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
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castle.  Tho  buUding  is  now  used  as  a 
Catholic  seminary.  Notice  the  chapel  of 
St.  Catharine  in  *tho  old  cathedral.  The 
third  castle  is  the  episcopal  castle  of  Ma- 
joria,  the  former  residence  of  the  ancient 
(Governors  of  Valois.  It,  as  well  as  a  part 
of  the  town,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1788. 
This  town  has  been  the  scene  of  nnmerqus 
battles  in  days  of  yore,  as  every  thing  in 
and  about  it  indicates.  Notice  the  peculiar 
head-dress  of  the  natives. 

From  Sion  to  Leukerbad  by  diligenoe. 
Time,  7  hours ;  fare  7\  f. ;  via  Sierre. 

[In  four  extra  days  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious excursions  in  Switzerland  may  be 
made,  viz. :  From  Sion  to  Zermatt  and 
Biffleberg,  Gromer  Grat  and  the  Glaciers  of 
Gomer,  Furggen  and  Zmutt.  Continue 
on  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  Visp  or 
Vispach.  Fare  15  f.  Passing  Sierre,  the 
residence  of  the  nobility  of  Haut  Yalais, 
the  vicinity  is  rich  in  vegetation,  and  very 
romantic  in  appearance.  Notice  the  ruins 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Vitpach  contains  2000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels, Poste  and  Sonne.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Visp  with 
the  Rhone ;  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
importance  as  a  residence  of  noble  families, 
but  it  has  much  degenerated,  partly  ow- 
ing to  its  sufferings  Arom  the  earthquakes 
of  1853,  which  lasted  for  several  months, 
and  destroyed  nearly  every  house  in  the 
town. 

From  Vispach,  to  make  the  excursion  to 
Zermatt  and  Riffleberg,  will  cost,  for  horse 
and  man,  10  f.  per  day.  Stop  first  night  at 
St.  Nicolas.  Next  day  to  Riffleberg,  re- 
turning to  St.  Nicolas  after  the  excursion 
to  Gomer  Grat.  If  in  no  particular  hurry, 
stop  by  all  means  for  two  or  three  days  at 
ZermaU.  This  village  of  500  inhabitants  is 
situated  nearly  5^00  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  amid  the  fin^t  scenery  of  the  Alps. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  in  view  are 
tho  Matierkim  or  Mont  Cervin,  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  world, 
and  only  one  thousand  feet  lower  than  the 
"  Monarch"  himself.  There  are  two  ho- 
tels at  Zermatt,  the  Mont  Rom  and  Mont 
Cervin.  The  Mont  Rosa  is  kept  by  the 
•ame  proprietors  that  keep  the  house  at 
Riffleberg,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
hours  from  Zermatt.  To  visit  the  Gomer 
Grat  from  Riffleberg  requires  one  and  a 
half  hours  more.  Should  you  intend  mak- 
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ing  a  hurried  tour,  ssy  of  three  or  fbar 
days,  by  all  means  engage  horses  at  Yi»- 
pach  to  go  and  return,  thus  saving  the  re> 
turn  expense  of  your  horses ;  but  if  yon 
propose  making  a  few  days*  stop,  engage 
your  horses  only  to  Zermatt,  as  from  thence 
yon  can  obtain  better  horses  and  guides, 
and  at  lower  rates,  than  at  Vispadi.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Gomer  Gnt 
extends  over  a  panorama  of  vast  extent, 
and  is  considered  finer  than  any  other  in 
Switzerland. 

The  three  Zum-Taugwalds  of  Zermatt 
are  all  considered  trustworthy  guides.] 

Leuherbadf  or  Loeche-les-Bains,  is  sitit- 
ated  in  an  elevated  position  (4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea),  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
green  plain  in  the  basin  of  the  mountain. 
The  village  contains  about  600  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotels  are  HStel  desAIpt^  BeUerv, 
and  de  France.  Board  by  the  dav  from 
eight  to  nine  francs ;  by  the  week,  from  six 
to  seven  per  day.  The  hot  springs  are 
much  celebrated ;  the  average  temperston 
is  120^  Fahr.  Tho  season  begins  in  Jnne 
and  ends  in  Obtober.  The  patient  gener- 
ally commences  with  a  bath  of  a  half  hour's 
duration,  and  gradually  increases  to  eigbt 
hours — ^five  before  and  three  ai%er  dinner 
The  baths  are  about  twenty  feet  sqnare, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  twen^  pef- 
sons  at  a  time,  who,  male  and  female,  batlie 
in  common ;  the  ladies'  dressing-room  on 
one  side,  the  gentlemen's  on  the  other,  boA 
communicating  with  the  baths.  Here, 
dressed  in  long  woolen  robes,  the^  est, 
read,  converse,  flirt,  and  play  chess.  In 
each  room  is  a  gallery  where  spectators 
are  admitted  to  look  on  or  converse  witb 
the  bathers.  The  sight  is  most  amusing 
to  see  fifteen  or  twenty  heads,  which  appear 
floating  on  the  water,  surrounded  by  swim- 
ming tables  containing  chess-boards,  news- 
papers, books,  and  cofibe-cups.  Around 
the  walls  are  suspended  rules  and  regnla- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  deco- 
rum. Arguments  on  religious  questioni 
are  proscribed.  Any  person  violatmg  the 
rules  is  fined  from  two  to  twenty  francs, 
which  is  enforced  by  the  bni^master  of 
the  town.  The  baths  are  open  from  4  A.M. 
unta  10  A.M.,  and  from  2  to  5  P.M.  There 
are  numerous  interesting  excursions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leukerbad — that  to  the  town 
of  Albinem  by  the  "ladders"  is  perhap? 
the  most  exciting.     The  men  and  wom«n 
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of,  as  well  as  tbe  visitors  to  that  town, 
roust  dress  pretty  mach  a  la  meme. 

From  Leukerbad  to  Kandersteg,  time  7 
boors ;  fare  for  horse,  15  f.  Thb  is  one  of 
the  most  pictarauue,  wild,  and,  apparent- 
ly, most  dangerous  passes  in  Europe,  but 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  passage 
'will  well  repay  tbe  danger.  We  would 
not,  however,  advise  ladies  who  are  subject 
to  dizziness  to  make  this  tour.  A  French 
lady,  in  1861,  comingyrom  Kandersteg,  was 
seized  with  vertigo,  fell  from  her  horse,  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  abyss  below. 
This  was  in  making  the  descent,  which  is 
more  difficult  than  the  ascent.  The  trip 
is  made  on  horse  or  mule  back,  or  on  foot. 
At  some  particular  places  it  would  be  well 
to  dismount  if  riding.  The  road  for  a  por« 
tion  of  the  way  is  merely  a  shelf  cnt  into 
the  &ce  of  the  solid  perpendicular  rock, 
about  four  feet  wide.  At  all  of  the  dan- 
gerous places  there  is  a  small  wall  on  the 
outside  of  the  path  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
tMms  of  unsteady  nerves. 

Halfway  between  Leukerbad  and  Kan- 
dersteg we  pass  the  small  and  solitary  inn 
of  Schwarenbachfjrhich  is  the  only  one  be- 
tween the  two  points:  it  is  a  dreary  place. 
In  1807  the  daughter  of  the  old  innkeeper 
was  assassinated  by  two  Italians,  and  six 
years  later  the  German  poet  Werner  lived 
here  several  weeks,  and  here  laid  the  plot 
of  his  drama,  **The  24th  of  February." 

Kandenieg  is  a  small  village  of  500  in- 
habitants, the  first  we  meet  in  the  valley : 
its  situation  is  charming,  and  from  it  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  the  mountains 
may  be  seen.  Il6tel  Bar  and  //.  VictoruMj 
some  distance  apart. 

From  Ejindersteg  to  Frutigen,  distance  8 
miles ;  fare  7  fr.  The  Toad  passes  under 
Tallenberg  Castle.  There  are  no  relics  of 
antiquity  to  be  seen  at  Frutigen,  the  whole 
village  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  and 
inandations  in  1827.  HM  Adler  the  best. 
From  Fmtigen  to  Thun,  time  4  hours,  fare 
10  fr. 

7%un, — ^This  picturesque  and  delightful 
town  is  situated  on  the  River  Aar,  a  short 
distanoe  from  Lake  Thun:  it  contains 
nearly  4000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel 
is  the  BsQIeptte,  situated  outside  the  town 
in  a  most  lovely  position,  and  managed 
admirably.  The  beautiful  suburbs  of 
Thun  make  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
residences  in  Switzerland;   it  forms  the 
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most  frequented  approach  to  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  the  favorite  summer  resort  of 
tourists.  The  town  itself  contains  noth- 
ing of  particular  interest  within  its  walls, 
if  we  except  the  picturesque  castle  of  Key- 
burg  and  the  old  cathedral  church ;  also 
a  very  handsome  modem  castle,  between 
the  river  and  lake,  built  by  M.  Rougemont, 
of  Paris ;  the  town  also  contains  a  military 
college. 

From  Thun  to  Interlachen,  which  lies  at 
the  other  end  of  Lake  Thun,  time  J  hour ; 
fare,  2  fr.  to  Nenhaus  by  steamer,  and 
^  fr.  by  omnibus  to  Interlachen.  Lake 
Thun  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  three 
miles  wide :  near  Thun  the  banks  are  cov- 
ered with  pretty  villas  and  gardens ;  as  wo 
approach  nearer  Interlachen  they  become 
more  steep  and  bluff.  If  proceeding  by 
land  to  Interlachen,  via  Merligen  and  Un- 
tcrseen,  visit  the  cave  of  St.  Beatus,  sit- 
uated near  the  road.  This  fabulous  saint 
would  have  been  a  fit  companion  of  St. 
Saba,  of  Holy  Land  notoriety,  they  both 
having  taken  fimcies  to  caves  occupied  by 
wild  beasts  *.  St.  Saba  pitted  his  strength 
against  a  lion,  and  St.  Beatus  against  a 
dnigon.  They  both  gave  orders  to  the 
quadrupeds  to  '*  stand  not  on  the  order  of 
their  going,  but  go  at  once,*'  and  they  took 
up  their  beds  and  went.  There  is  a  small 
river  which  rises  out  of  the  cave,  and  oft- 
en fills  it  to  overflowing.  St.  Beatus  must 
have  had  rather  a  damp  time  of  it. 

From  Neuhaus,  where  the  steamer  stops, 
to  Interlachen,  distance  2^  miles;  car- 
riage, 1  fr. ;  two  horses,  2  fr. 

Interlachen  is  a  very  pretty  village,  com- 
posed principally  of  hotels,  and,  taking  into 
consideration  its  lovely  surroundings  and 
pleasant  excursions — ^in  full  view  of  the 
Jungfrau,  within  a  few  hours  of  Staubbacb, 
Lauterbrunnen,  Giesbach  Falls,  and  the 
Grindelwald  glaciers — one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating residences  in  Switzerland.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  Grand  Hotel  Vido- 
ria,  opposite  the  Jungfrau,  a  fine  new 
house,  and  well  managed;  the  Hotd  dee 
Alps,  Sschwizerhofy  and  JungfranhHck,  all 
first-classliouses,  and  well  conducted.  The 
town  was  formerly  noted  for  its  cheapness, 
but  it  is  rapidly  correcting  that  reputation ; 
it  must,  however,  remain  for  all  time  a  fa- 
vorite resort  for  summer  tourists,  as  long 
as  the  Falls  of  SUubbach, 
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^  ThAt  left  to  late  the  mountain*!  broir, 
A*  though  iu  w  ft  tern  ne'er  wuuld  Berer^ 
But,  ere  it  reach  the  pUin  beUiir, 
Broalu  into  drops  that  part  forever/* 

or  M  long  A8  the  Jangfhiu  stands  and 
thanders,**  confessing  to  the  monk  "who 
waits  ctemallv  bv  h;'r  side." 

Many  tourii^ts  make  all  the  various  excur- 
sions in  the  vicinity  of  Interlachen,  still  re- 
taining tliat  village  as  their  head-quarters. 
Some  make  the  tour  as  laid  down  at  the 
commencement  of  oar  route ;  others  go  di- 
rect to  Lucerne,  via  the  Lalce  Brienz,  the 
Brunig  Pass,  and  Lungem;  and  others, 
who  do  not  intend  following  our  tour  up 
the  Lake  Lucerne  to  Altorf  and  St  60- 
thard,  leave  Interlachcn  for  Lauterbrunncn 
over  the  Wcngern  Alp  to  Grindelwald, 
then  to  Mejringcn  over  the  (jrimsel  and 
Furca  Pass  to  Andermatt,  Altorf,  and  FlQ- 
clon  to  Lucerne.  The  last  is  decidedly  the 
best  route,  if  not  intending  to  cross  the 
Alps  to  Lake  Maggiore  and  Como. 

Thcr«3  is  a  fixed  tarifF  for  horses  and 
guides  in  all  the  Bernese  Oberland,  which 
may  be  seen  at  all  of  the  hotels  in  Inter- 
lachen  :  for  guides,  from  six  to  eight  francs 
per  day,  and  six  Arancs  return  faro;  for 
horses,  thirteen  francs  per  day.  For  one 
horse  and  voiture  to  make  the  excursion 
to  Lauterbrunnen  and  return,  nine  francs ; 
with  two  horses,  eighteen  francs.  By  Lau- 
terbrunnen and  the  Wengem  Alp  to  Grin- 
delwald and  return,  twenty-eight  francs ; 
with  two  horses,  fifty-five  francs.  The 
charge  for  donkeys  per  day,  six  francs; 
by  the  hour,  one  and  a  half  franc. 

From  Interlachen  to  Lauterbrunnen, 
riding  or  walldng,  requires  nearly  two 
hours:  notice  on  the  right  the  castle  of 
Utupunrtfn,  This  is  the  supposed  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Byron*8  "  Manfred :" 

"Ye  avalanchep,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountains  overwhelming,  come  and  cnuh 

me. 
I  hear  ye  momently,  abovp^  beneath, 
Crush  with  a  frequent  conflict." 

Before  arriving  at  the  castle,  an  immense 
level  tract  of  ground,  covered  with  richest 
verdure,  is  passed.  On  this  meadow  rural 
games,  such  as  wrestling,  running,  pitch- 
ing stones,  etc,  have  been  periodically  cel- 
ebrated for  many  centuries.  The  origin 
of  the  custom  is  given  as  follows : 

The  Baron  of  Unspunnen,  who  was  the 
last  male  descendant  of  his  race,  had  an 
only  daughter,  lovely  as — well,  aa  they 
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make  tliem,  who  had  captivated  the  heart 
of  a  noble  knight,  a  dependent  and  kins- 
man of  the  baron*8  greatest  enemy,  Berdi- 
told  of  Zaaxingen.  The  youthful  lover, 
knowing  hie  eas»  was  donente,  scaled  the 
castle  walU  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  car- 
ried off  the  beaateona  maklen  while  her  ua« 
aospicions  **panmi"  lay  indulging  in  the' 
arms  of  Morpheus.  For  yeaia  the  ontiaged 
father  followed  up  hit  wrongs  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  variona  were  the  results  be- 
tween the  conflicting  parties.  At  last,  eoe 
morning,  the  knight,  his  bride,  and  infimt 
eon  appeared  alone  and  nnanned  in  the 
strong-hold  of  the  baron :  such  confidenoa 
could  have  but  one  result — the  fhther  was 
overcome ;  he  pardoned  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, took  his  grandchild  to  his  heart,  and 
immediately  gave  orders  to  kill  the  fitted 
calf,  and  celebrate  the  day  with  feasting, 
rejoicing,  and  games.  The  grandson  was 
made  heir  to  all  the  immense  posseasions, 
and  lived  a  long  and  ha]qpy  liib.  Inter- 
lachen is  particularly  noted  for  its  bean- 
ttful  carvings  in  wood.  -  Th«  principal 
carver,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Switierlaad, 
is  Mr.  Grossman,  situ^tMi  between  the 
Schweizerhof  and  Belvidere  hotels. 

Lauierbnamen,  which  means  '^notbii^ 
but  fountains'*  hi  its  literal  sense,  is  de- 
rived from  the  number  of  streams,  soma 
twenty  in  number,  which  precipitate  them- 
selves into  the  depth  of  the  valley  below. 
There  is  a  small  hotel,  the  Stembockf  and  a 
caf6,  the  Vam  Almen^  and  about  1200  inhab- 
itants. The  Falls  of  StoMaeh,  whioh  «e 
the  deepest  in  Europe,  disappoint  at  first 
view ;  they  are  variously  estimated  from 
800  to  1100  feet  in  height,  but  the  quantity 
of  water  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  impreca 
one  with  any  degree  of  subUmify.  Hie 
water  is  precipitated  from  such  an  immense 
height  that  it  b  broken  into  spray  reaem- 
bling  dmt  long  before  it  arrives  at  the  bot- 
tom; hence  its  name.  Byron,  in  his ''Man- 
fred,'* compares  its  appearanoe  to  the  tail 
of  the  white  horse  on  which  Death  was 
mounted.  The  best  time  to  eicamine  tiia 
fall  is  between  9  A.M.  and  1  P.M. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Laaterhrannea 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  The  FaUs  of 
Sckmadribadkf  which  are  equal  to  mcyrt  in 
Switserland,  requires  one  day  from  Lauter- 
brunnen. Take  a  guide  if  you  go  (piioe 
6fr.). 

From  LauterbniBiMa  to  Grindelwald 
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there  a»  two  roads,  one  taken  by  those  who 
neither  wish  to  walk  nor  travel  mounted, 
who  prefer  their  comfort  to  the  sublime 
▼iew  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  pure  air  of 
the  mountains,  that  is,  if  one  can- procure 
mny  comfort  in  those  anti-dyspeptic  chars 
on  the  high  road.  The  time  is  two  hours ; 
distance  about  nine  miles.  The  other  and 
most  intereating  route  is  by  the  Wengem 
Alp,  or  Letter  Scheideck,  This,  during  fine 
weather,  is  one  of  the  most  frequented 
paths  in  Switzerland,  and  every  day  lady 
pedestrians  may  be  seen  traversing  it. 
Mules  and  horses  may  be  used  with  perfect 
safety ;  we  would  advise  the  services  of  a 
guide  if  none  of  the  party  have  crossed  the 
range  before.  Ladies  not  able  to  walk  or 
ride  may  hire  a  chaise-iUporteur,  a  kind  of 
sedan-chair  carried  by  two  men  on  poles. 

F^m  the  Hotel  de  la  Jungfrau,  where 
you  meet  with  the  tourists  coming  from 
Grindelwald  and  the  Lesser  Scheideck, 
you  can  behold  the  Virgin  mountain  in  all 
her  glory  rising  to  an  elevation  of  13,700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  From  here,  about 
noon  in  warm  weather,  may  be  seen,  evoy 
ten  minutes, 'immense  avalanches  of  ice 
and  snow  descending  from  her  sides  into 
the  Gulf  of  TrQmleten,  which  divides  her 
from  the  Wengem  Alp,  whence  arise  clouds 
of  pulverized  ice,  like  the  foam  of  the  angry 
ocean,  attended  by  a  sound  like  echoing 
thunder ;  while  the  majesty  of  the  Wetter- 
horn,  the  Dent  d' Argent,  and  the  Great  and 
Little  Giant,  is  only  eclipsed  by  their  virgin 
sister. 

We  now  descend  toward  the  glaciers  of 
Grindelwald,  the  Metterhom  rising  in  all 
his' glory  immediately  before  us.  The  vil- 
lage of  Grindelwald  contains  nearly  8000 
inhabitants,  has  two  hotels,  the  Adler  and 
Bar,  the  former  a  very  good  house ;  both 
are  generally  fbll  during  the  season. 

After  spending  a  day  with  a  guide  ex- 
amining the  upper  and  lower  glacier  (for 
horse  seven  firancs),  we  should  make  the 
ascent  of  the  Faulhom,  from  the  summit 
of  which  one  of  the  nearest  and  best  views 
of  the  whole  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps  can 
be  obtained ;  the  trip  occupies  eight  hours, 
five  to  make  the  ascent,  and  three  the  de- 
scent. An  inn  is  open  on  the  summit  four 
months  in  the  year,  which  is  capable  of  ac- 
comnpdating  some  thirtp'  guests  at  a  time. 
Don*t  imagine  you  can  luive  a  room  to 


yourself  if  the  house  be  crowded,  and  wheq 
they  charge  you  half  a  franc  for  warming 
your  hands  in  the  taUe  a  manger,  remember 
the  mountain  is  nearly  nine  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  late  years 
the  travelers  to  the  summit  of  the  Faulborn 
have  nearly  equaled  in  number  those  to  the 
Rigi.  A  guide  to  the  summit  expects  six 
francs ;  if  he  remains  all  night,  nine. 

The  Falls  of  Giesbach  may  be  reached 
in  seven  hours  fh>m  the  summit  of  the 
Faulhom,  without  touching  at  Meyringen. 

From  Grindelwald  to  Meyringen  or 
Reichenbach,  time  8  hours.  For  horse, 
20  f.  During  the  spring  the  avalanches 
down  the  sides  of  the  Wetterbom  almost 
reach  the  traveler's  path,  where  the  snow 
remains  piled  up  nearly  the  whole  summer. 
When  travelers  are  passing,  a  cowherd 
generally  plays  upon  the  Alpine  horn. 
The  echo  from  the  cliffs  of  the  mountain 
is  really  supematurally  sweet. 

After  passing  the  BcUht  of  Rotenikad, 
near  which  we  find  the  source  of  the  Reich- 
enbach, we  arrive  at  the  glader  of  Boten- 
kad,  incased  between  the  Wetterhorn  and 
Englehom.  This,  although  one  of  the 
smadlest,  is  one  of  the  most  pure  and  brill- 
iant of  the  glaciers  of  Grindelwald. 

Tourists  had  better  dismount  as  they  de- 
scend into  the  valley  of  Meyringen,  for  the 
footing  is  none  of  the  safest.  The  cas- 
cades and  waterfalls  are  here  very  numer- 
ous. Visit  the  FaUi  of  Reichenbach.  In 
fact,  the  whole  stream  is  a  series  of  falls  or 
leaps,  these  being  the  longest.  The  vis- 
itor is  taxed  certain  centimes  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  obtaining  a  good  view.  There  are 
two  hotels  now  erected  near  the  tolls,  the 
I£.  Reichenbach  and  Ji.  det  Alps,  The  vil- 
lage of  Meyringen  is  situated  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  and  contains  about  2500  in- 
habitants. H.  Krone  and  Wilder  Mann, 
This  town  is  the  chief  place  in  the  valley 
of  Hasli.  The  surroundings  are  very  beau- 
tiful, but  the  tOMfn  has  suffered  much  from 
inundations  and  the  Alpbach  tovents, 
which  fMqnently  rush  down  the  mountain 
gorge  behind  the  village,  sweeping  mud, 
trees,  and  rocks  before  it  in  its  wild  career. 
In  1762  neariy  the  whole  village  was  cov- 
ered twen^  i^t  deep  beneath  the  rubbish. 
Notice  the  Castle  of  Resti  behind  the  vil- 
lage. The  FaUt  of  the  Aar  at  Handeck 
are  about  sixteen  miles  distant,  on  the  road 
to  the  Grimsel  and  Furca  Pass.     Six  dif* 
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ferenl  roads  meet  at  Hc^Tingen:  from 
Brienz ;  from  Lucerne  by  the  Brunig ;  from 
Wasen,  on  the  route  of  St.  Gothard  by  the 
Snsten ;  that  from  the  Grimsel ;  ftom  Grin- 
delwald,  and  from  Engelberg  by  the  Loch 
Pass. 

[From  Meyringen  to  Lucerne  by  the 
Hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  Furca  Pass,  An- 
dermatt,  and  Altorf.  Charge  for  one  horse 
to  the  Grimsel,  20  f. ;  time,  8  hours :  to 
Andennatt,  40  f.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
grand  and  interesting  excursions  across 
the  Alps.  Half  way  to  the  Grimsel  we 
pass  the  celebrated  Fall*  ofAar,  near  Han- 
deck,  considered  one  of  the  finest  cataracts 
in  Switzerland.  The  Hospice  of  the  Grim- 
sel is  a  bleak  and  solitary  position,  some 
7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
noted  for  the  sanguinary  skirmish  between 
the  French  under  Gudin  and  the  Austrians 
under  Strauch  in  the  war  of  1789.  The 
])anoramic  view  from  the  Grimsel  is  rery 
ma^ificcnt.  In  eight  hours  more  you  ar- 
rive at  Hospenthal,  passing  the  Todten 
Sea,  or  *'Sca  of  the  Dead,"  so  called  from 
the  sterility  of  its  situation,  and  the  Furca 
Pass,  over  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  where  you  may  spend  the  night  and 
see  the  sun  rise.  Then  to  Hospenthal  or 
to  Andermatt.  Hotel  du  St.Gothard.  Now 
proceed  to  FlQelen  by  the  valley  of  the 
Beuss.  This  portion  of  the  tour  is  of  most 
surpassing  magnificence,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Devirs  Bridge,  which  is  crossed, 
its  beauty  bafifles  description.] 

From  Meyringen  to  Brienz,  distance  8 
mfles ;  diligence  twice  a  day ;  fare  1)-  f. ; 
by  char,  G  f. 
/"  Britnz. — Hotels,  V  Ours  and  Croix  Blanc, 
Population  2300.  This  village  is  remarka^ 
ble  for  wooden-ware,  its  lovely  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
celebrated  yallt  of  Gieseback^  and  to  the 
base  of  the  Rothhorn,  which  should  by  all 
means  be  ascended :  time,  five  hours  ascend- 
ing and  four  hours  descending ;  horse  15  f., 
guide  5  f.  The  Lake  of  Brienz  is  noted 
for  a  delicious  fish  called  the  lotte,  which 
they  will  cook  for  you  at  the  hotels.  Row- 
boats  from  Brienz  to  the  Gieebach  Falls 
m  half  an  hour,  fare  1  f.  Steamers  nm 
daily  to  Interlachen  in  one  honr,  stopping 
at  Giesbach.  Perhaps  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  put  up  at  the  hotel  at  Giesbach, 
and  witness  the  illumination  of  the  falls, 
which  takes  place  every  evening.  Sundays 
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excepted,  doring  the  season.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  Bengal  lights.  At  a  given 
signal,  made  by  the  clock  of  the  hotel,  all 
the  visitors  hasten  to  the  terrace  of  the 
**Maison  Kehrli,"  one  of  the  dep^mdeocies 
of  the  hotel,  when,  at  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
the  falls  are  instantaneously  illumiiuted 
with  red,  white,  and  green  UghL  Yisitcffs 
are  charged  one  franc  each. 

From  Brienz  to  Lucerne  In  7  hours ;  tm 
11  f.  60  c.  From  Brienz  to  Stangtad,  «aa 
the  Brunig  Pass  and  Lungem,  by  diligence. 
From  Stanstad  to  Lucerne  by  steamer.  Se- 
cure a  place  in  the  coup6,  if  possible. 

After  crossing  Brunig  we  descend  to  the 
village  of  Ztm^em.*hotel.0nfiM^.  The  small 
lake  of  Langem  was  formerly  a  large  shert 
of  water,  but  the  inhabitants,  caring  more 
for  land  than  water,  had  it  tapped  in  1768, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  water  drained  off. 
A  tunnel  1400  feet  long  was  bored  under- 
neath a  portion  of  the  lake,  and  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gunpowder  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  and  ignited ;  the  conse- 
quences were  that  in  sixteen  days  the  wa- 
ter was  lowered  120  feet;  the  village  nar- 
rowly escaped  sliding  into  the  chasm :  tho 
whole  cost  was  $25,000.  ^ 

After  passing  the  village  of  Somen, 
which  contains  some  8000  inhabitants,  ws 
arrive  at  Stanttadf  where  we  take  steamer  ' 
for  Lucerne,  passing  dose  to  the  base  of 
Mt.  Pilatus,  which  rises  over  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forms  tiw 
guardian,  with  Rigi  on  its  opposite  shoies, 
of  Lucerne,  the  queen  in  beauty  of  all  tlie 
lakes  of  Switzerland.  It  is  part  of  the 
border  between  Lucerne  and  the  n^gjhbor- 
ing  canton  of  Unterwald.  Mont  Pilatus,  , 
or  Pilate,  dcriVefl  ItB  iianie'lh)m  an  ancient  * 
tradition  that  Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of 
Judea,  having  been  banished  from  Rome 
by  Tiberius,  found  his  way  to  Swttxerland, 
where,  after  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  tormented  by  remorse  and  agony  of 
mind,  he  throw  himself  into  the  lake  at 
the  summit  of  the  moontain.  For  many 
centuries  it  was  forbidden  under  seven 
penalties  to  approach  this  mountain,  so 
prevalent  was  the  belief  in  the  superstition 
of  the  times  even  by  the  government  of 
Lucerne.  Its  position  as  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Alps  causes  all  the  storms 
and  clouds  that  float  from  the  higfaor 
mountain  region  toward  Lucerne  t^break 
first  upon  Pilatus,  and  henco  the  sf^ersti- 
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tion  of  past  ages  that  they  were  occasioned 
by  the  evil  spirit  that  had  in  former  times 
condemned  the  Savior.  An  excursion 
should  be  made  from  Lucerne.  There  are 
now  two  hotels  on  the  Mount.  The  Belle- 
VMS,  opened  in  1861,  is  near  the  top,  whence 
the  whole  range  of  the  Bernese  mountains 
may  be  seen  in  all  its  majesty.  The  Messrs. 
Hauaer,  of  the  Schweizerhof,  will  impart 
all  infbrmation  in  regard  to  this,  the  ascent 
of  the  Rigi,  and  all  other  excursions  in  the 
Ticinity.  Rail  to  Zurich  in  1  h.  and  45  m. 
Lucerne,  capital  of  the  canton,  contains 
12,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
Catholics.  Principal  hotel  is  the  Schweis^^ 
erhof,  which  comprises  three  immense 
buildings,  situated  on  the  quay  at  the  head 
of  the  lake.  Besides  being  one  of  the  best- 
kept  houses  in  Europe,  its  position  is  one 
of  great  beauty.  The  dining-room  is  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Switzer- 
land, 100  feet  long,  50  broad,  and  80  high, 
connected  with  a  splendid  reading-room, 
a  garden  saloon,  fountains,  and  billiards. 
The  Lucemerho/is  also  a  capital  hotel,  and 
well  managed. 

^  Lucerne  is  situate<l  on  both  banks  of  the 

River  Rouss.     It  is  still  surrounded  by  its 

old  wall  on  thd  land  side,  and  is  noted 

I  not  so  much  for  its  trade  or  manufactures, 

as  for  the  exquisite  beauty  and  grandeur 

(    of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  Lake  Lu* 

i  ceme  having  been  from  time  immemorial 

J   acknowledged  the  most  beautiful  of  the 

/    Swiss  lakes ;  and  no  more  lovely  scene  can 

be  imagined  than  that  presented  from  the 

1  steamer  a  short  distance  from  the  shore — 
the  beautiful  fichwcizerhof.  with  its  de- 
pendencies, in  tne  foreground;  the  city, 
rising  gradually  up  the  slope  of  the  hills 
which  fill  up  the  background,  finely  re- 
lieved by  its  long  wall,  with  its  numerous 
and  picturesque  watcli-towers.  ^hich  date 
back  to  the  14th  century;  while  Mount 
Pilatos  and  the  Rigi  keep  watch  on  either 
side  The  Reuss  is  crossed  by  three  bridges, 
which  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  sights 
of  the  town.  The  principal  bridge,  the 
CapeObrackey  is  open  at  the  sides,  but  is 
crossed  at  the  top :  on  the  ceiling  are  nu- 
merous pictures,  representing  episodes  in 
the  lives  of  St.Leger  and  St.  Maurice,  pat- 
ron saints  of  the  city.  Jieitssbrucke,  the 
second  bridge,  is  of  modern  construction. 
The   tliird,  MQhlenbrlicke,  is   ornamented 


with  thirty-six  pictures  representing  the 
Dance  of  Death.  In  the  ancient  and  pic- 
turesque tower  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  are  the  archives  of  the  city  kept. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  light-house^  and 
was  one  of  the  towers  of  the  city  wall ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  city  (Lucerna,  light- 
house). 

The  principal  building  of  interest  to  the 
tourist  is  the  Arsenal,  situated  near  the 
MfihlenbrQcke  bridge,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  On  the  ground  floor  are  point- 
ed out  some  cannons  captured  at  Tunis  by 
a  Knight  of  Malta,  with  two  small  flags 
taken  by  natives  of  Lucerne  at  the  battle 
of  Lepanto.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
arms  belonging  to  the  canton.  Notice  the 
paintings  representing  the  armories  of  tho 
thirteen  cantons,  executed  in  1606.  Tho 
second  floor  contiuns  numerous  relics  and 
trophies,  such  as  weapons,  flags,  and  coats 
of  mail,  among  which  is  the  armor  of 
Leopold  of  Austria,  the  iron  collar  intend- 
ed for  Gundeldingcn,  magbtrate  of  Lu- 
cerne, by  the  Austrians. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  has  some  good  sculp- 
tures in  wood,  executed  in  1605,  also  a  se- 
ries of  portraits  of  tho  magistrates  of  the 
city. 

The  Hofhirche^  or  collegiate  church  of 
the  17th  century,  situated  at  the  left  of  the 
town,  should  bo  visited.    The  organ  is  fine. 

A  new  Protestant  chapel  was  finished  in 
1861 ;  it  is  situated  behind  the  Schweizer- 
hof. 

The  principal  sight  here,  however,  is  the 
[JUott  ofLiKxme^  monument  dedicated  in 
iezi  10  iho  omcers  and  soldiers  of  the  Swiss, 
Guards  who  died  in  Paris  in  1792,  defending 
the  royal  cause  :  officers,  twenty-six ;  sol- 
diers, seven  hundred  and  sixty.  Posterity 
is  indebted  to  Colonel  Pfyffer,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  having  the  monument  exe- 
cuted. The  model  was  sent  ftom  Rome 
by  Thorwaldsen,  and  was  executed  by 
Ahom,  of  Constance,  in  the  short  space  of 
six  months.  The  monument  represents  a 
lion  of  colossal  size  (28  feet  long  by  18 
high),  cut  out  of  the  face  of  a  solid  sand- 
stone rock,  in  high  relief.  The  lion  holds 
the  fleur-de-lis  in  his  paws,  which  he  en- 
deavors to  protect  with  his  last  breath,  his 
life-blood  oozing  from  a  wound  made  by 
a  spear,  which  still  remains  in  his  side. 
Above  the  figure  is  -written  the  following 
inscription :  '*  Helvetlorum  fidei  ac  virtuti 
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die  10  Ang.,  2  et  3  Sept.,  1792.  H»c  sunt 
nomlna  eomm,  qui  ne  sacramenti  iidem 
fallerent,  fortissimo  pugnant^  cecidemnt : 
Daces  XXVI.  Solerti  amicornm  cura  cla- 
dl  superfaerunt  Duces  XVI. "  The  position 
of  the  monament  is  most  charming :  it  is 
the  garden  belonging  to  Colonel  Pfyffer^s 
house.  A  basin  of  pure  water,  supplied  by 
little  streams,  bathes  the  foot  of  the  rock ; 
from  the  summit  hang  ivy  and  other  creep- 
ing plants,  the  whole  being  reflected  in  the 
water  below  as  in  a  mirror.  This  master- 
piece of  design  and  execution,  as  well  as 
situation,  taken  in  connection  with  the  he- 
roism of  the  noble  fellows  who  died  defend- 
ing their  royal  trust  during  one  of  the  ftaost 
IVightful  massacres  on  record,  can  not  fiiil 
to  create  a  profound  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  visitor.  A  fee  of  half  a  fhinc  is  ex- 
pected. The  custodian  has  for  sale  a  large 
assortment  of  plaster  casts  of  the  lion;  also 
photographs  and  other  views ;  also  a  great 
variety  of  wood  carvings  peculiar  to  Lu- 
cerne. In  the  small  chapel  near  are  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  deceased  officers, 
with  the  inscription  **  Invictis  pax** — ^peace 
to  the  unconquered.  Mass  is  said  here  for 
the  dead  on  the  10th  of  August  of  each 
year.  The  cloth  of  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
was  embroidered  by  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
l^mc,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  Thorwald- 
sen's  model  may  also  be  seen  here  (not  in 
the  chapel). 

Visit  3/eyer*«  Diorama  of  the  Rigi-Kulm, 
the  Aftuie  ofStau/er^  and  the  Helie/ of  the 
original  Switzerland. 

A  ^bort  distance  from  Lucerne  is  the 
Mountain  of  Lumcnberg,  on  which  is  situ- 
ated the  Hotel  de  SarUi,  a  most  admirable 
establishment,  with  a  beautiful  view,  and 
every  comfort  found  in  a  first-class  hotel. 
The  house  is  principally  devoted  to  persons 
(indergoing  the  treatment  ofde  petit  hit,  or 
hit  de  diewre.  Admirably  conducted  by  M. 
Pfy  ffer.  The  excursion  to  tlie  Rigi  is  often 
made  from  Lucerne.  (For  Rigi,  see  Index.) 

From  Lucerne  to  Locarno,  on  Lake  Mag- 
giore,  time  21  hours ;  fare  34  francs. 

Several  steamers  leave  daily  from  Lu- 
cerne to  Fl&clcn  in  two  and  three  quarter 
hours,  stopping  at  the  leading  places  on  the 
lake ;  fare  4  fr.  60  c. 

(f  LaJx  Lucerne,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons,  so  called  from  the  four  adjacent 
cantons  of  Schwytz,  Uri,  Lucerne,  and 
Unterwalden.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
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Lake  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  those  cantons 
exclusively  forming  its  borders.  It  is  cel- 
ebrated as.  not  only  being  superior  to  evcty 
other  lake  in  Switaerland  in  the  graadev 
and  beauty  of  its  eoeneiy,  but  for  its  histor- 
ical asMciations,  as  its  banka  were  the  carij 
cradle  of  Swiss  democracy,  and  Untenvak 
den  in  particular  la  the  scene  of  the  expknti 
of  Tell,  the  national  hero  of  Qwitaeriaad, 
and  the  champion  of  its  independenoSi 
The  lake  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  Baf 
of  Lucerne  being  the  head,  the  golfs  of 
Alpnach  and  Kusiiacht  the  anns,  and  Uri 
the  Ibot. 

In  half  an  hour  from  Lucerne  we  arrivB 
at  Weggis,  where  persona  intending  to  as> 
cend  the  Rigi  disembark.  In  three  vpn- 
ters  of  an  hour  we  arrive  at  Beckenried: 
diligences  leave  here  daily  for  Briens, 
Stans,  and  Engelberg.  Board  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  two  small  hotels  here,  wloeh  I 
are  beautifully  rituated  on  the  margia  of  J 
the  lake,  at  four  and  five  francs  per  ^Y'j/ 

Opposite  Beckenried  is  situated  the  smul 
but  lovely  village  of  Gerwau,  Hotels,  Some 
and  Mond,  The  village  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  parcel  of  sloping?  meadow- 
land,  surrounded  by  orchards.  The  entire 
population  does  not  number  1500  sonk 
Yet  this  territory,  say  tvo  mUeg  square,  yru 
an  independent  state  for  upward  of  four  cen- 
turies, when  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1789 !  After  the  Restoration  it  was  sa- 
nexed  to  the  canton  of  Schwytz.  During 
its  entire  existence  as  a  separate  stste 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  capital 
punishment  recorded. 

In  one  and  a  half  hours  we  arriya  st 
Brunnen,  which  faces  Luoeme  at  the  end 
of  the  lake,  and,  next  to  that  town,  has  the 
finest  position  on  the  lake.  It  is  the  port 
of  the  canton  Schwytz,  built  at  the  moath 
of  the  River  Moutta.  Hotels,  Adler  and 
Rosgli,  Of  late  years  Brunnen  has  been 
much  frequented  by  visitors  intending  to 
make  a  prolonged  stay.  The  Rossli's  pricei 
for  board  for  permanent  boarders  is  od^ 
four  and  a  half  fnncs  per  day.  The.Sae- 
tenhaus  is  ornamented  on  the  outside  with 
a  singular  fresco  of  the  ^*  Three  Confeder- 
ates,*' in  memoiy  of  the  alliance  between 
the  three  cantons  after  the  battle  of  Hor- 
garten,  December  19th,  1815.  Treib,  en 
the  opposite  shore,  is  the  port  of  the  can- 
ton of  Uri. 

Wo  now  enter  the  arm  of  the  lake  called 
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Lake  Uri.  The  banks  now  become  more 
abmpt,  perpendicular,  and  grand ;  the  lofty 
moontaina,  with  their  snowy  summits,  ate 
^  reflected  in  the  f^sy  water ;  all  nature  is 
atill,  grand,  and  sublime.  As  well  might 
w«  paint  the  lily  or  perfttme  the  violet  as 
describe  this  buuitifal  scene.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  The  vast 
moontains,  lising  on  every  side,  and  clos- 
ing at  the  end  with  their  rich  clothing  of 
wood ;  the  sweet  soft  spots  of  verdant  pas- 
tare  scattered  at  their  feet,  and  sometimes 
on  their  breast ;  and  the  expanse  of  water 
unbroken  by  islands,  and  almost  undis- 
torbed  by  any  signs  of  living  men,  make 
on  impression  which  it  would  be  foolish  to 
attempt  to  convey  by  words.*' 

A  short  distance  firam  Brunnen,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  lake,  on  a  perpendicu- 
lar rock  which  rises  firom  the  water,  an  in- 
scription in  inmiense  gilded  letters  may  be 
seen :  *'  Au  chantre  de  Tell,  Fr6d^ric  Schil- 
ler, les  cantons  de  la  Suisse,  1859."  An 
inscriptton  on  the  same  rock  records  the 
death  of  a  young  Swiss  officer,  who^  at  a 
fftte  given  at  this  place,  imprudently  stood 
before  a  cannon  charged  with  powder,  and 
was  blown  into  the  lake,  never  again  ap- 
pearing. Farther  on  we  arrive  at  a  small 
aloping  ledge,  covered  with  verdure  and 
chestnut-trees.  This  is  the  **RQtli"  of 
Schiller.  It  was  here,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, that  Walther  FQrst,  Werner  Stauffa- 
clier,  and  Arnold  de  Melchthal,  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  November,  1307,  accompanied  by 
thirty  men  from  the  three  cantons  of  Uri, 
Schwytz,  and  Unterwald,  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  solemn  oath  at  the  break 
of  day  to  deliver  their  country  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  Austrian  oppressors.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition, on  the  same  spot  where 
the  three  principal  conspirators  took  the 
oath,  three  springs  of  water  spouted  up. 
Over  these  springs  of  pure  water  a  9mall 
hut  has  been  erected.  Tourists  are  invited 
to  drink  of  the  water  in  commemoration  of 
the  Swiss  heroes,  which  having  done,  they 
are  expected  to  give  something  for  pour 
boire  to  the  attendant.  Notice  on  the  face 
of  the  rock  on  the  opposite  shore  a  small 
gi^roove :  this  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  an 
Sinmense  stone,  nearly  1200  feet  square, 
which  fell  from  the  side  of  the  Frohnalp- 
atock.  It  raised  such  a  swell  in  the  lake 
that  a  number  of  houses  in  the  village  of 
Sissigen  wore  completely  submerged,  nnd 


their  inhabitants  drowned.  The  commo- 
tion of  the  water  was  experienced  at  Lu- 
cerne, a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

Six  miles  more  and  we  arrive  at  TeWt 
Chapel,  the  Mecca  of  all  Switzerkind.  It 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank,  on  a  small 
plateau  almost  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  It  was  erected  by  the  canton  of  Uri 
in  1888,  thirty-one  years  after  the  death  of 
William  Tell,  to  whose  memory  it  was 
consecrated,  in  the  presence  of  114  persons, 
who,  it  is  said,  knew  him  personally.  The 
chapel  is  almost  hidden  by  trees,  in  a  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  situation.  In  this 
place,  according  to  tradition,  Tell  leaped  on 
shore  from  the  boat  in  which  Geslcr  was 
conveying  him  to  prison,  and  escaped ;  his 
fetten  had  been  previously  removed  by 
Gesler*s  orders,  that  he  might  be  in  better 
condition  to  steer  the  boat  during  a  tempest 
which  had  suddenly  arisen,  and  for  which 
this  lake  is  noted.  Every  Sunday  after 
Easter  a  procession  of  boats,  richly  deco- 
rated, proceeds  slowly  to  this  dbapel,  where, 
after  mass  is  celebrated^  a  patriotic  sermon 
is  preached  to  the  worshiping  pilgrims. 

Ever}'  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Tell  is 
cherished  in  the  memories  of  his  country- 
men with  the  fondest  affection.  Yet  there 
are  doubting  Thomases  in  the  land,  and 
many  of  them  are  bold  enough  to  assert 
that  the  whole  story  is  a  myth,  a  "  Mrs. 
Harris ;"  that  is,  the  most  important  inci- 
dent in  Teirs  history — the  story  about  the 
apple.  Oh  skeptics!  have  you  not  bis  very 
cross-l)Ow  at  Zurich,  and  would  you  not 
have  had  the  apple  if  it  had  kept  ?  Sixty 
years  ago,  some  of  the  critics  became  so 
bold  that  they  published  a  treatise  at  Berne 
to  prove  that  the  whole  story  was  sheer 
moonshine,  when  the  people  of  the  **  Four 
Cantons'*  laid  a  formal  complaint  before 
the  government,  and  the  published  copies 
of  the  dreaded  work  were  publicly  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  What !  worship  a  hero 
five  hundred  years,  and  then  allow  his 
memory  to  become  extinct  in  a  single  gen- 
eration, and  by  a  document  of  fifty  pages  ? 
Perish  the  document!  and  it  perished; 
and  Swiss  hero-worship  is  still  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

We  now  arrive  at  f%uden^  the  port  of  the 
canton  of  Uri.  Hotels,  Adler  and  KrtvZj 
both  occupying  fine  positions  on  the  l)4r- 
ders  of  the  lake.  There  is  nottiing  8peoi|l 
to  bo  seen  here  but  the  sceiier)\     In  tlf 
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Tidnity  of  two  mileB  trom  FlOelen  iM  AU 
tarf,  a  small  town,  although  the  coital  of 
Uri,  containing  2500  inhabitants,  ffutel 
AdUr,  TIm  town  was  nearlv  all  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  1789.  It  is  only  noted  for  be- 
ing the  traditional  spot  where  Tell  shot  the 
apple  (Vom  his  son*s  head.  The  spot  where 
he  stood  is  marked  by  a  fountain,  wliich 
was  fiimierly  sormounted  by  a  statoe  <^ 
the  hero  pressing  his  son  to  his  heart ;  thu 
was  demolished  in  1861,  and  replaced  by  a 
colossal  statue,  presented  to  the  town  by 
the  Shooting  Society  of  Zurich.  The  in- 
scription is  taken  from  the  Tell  of  Schiller. 
At  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
steps  another  fountain  marks  the  spot 
where  Gesler  hung  his  hat  to  be  worship- 
ed by  the  natives,  and  where  the  son  of 
Tell  was  bound  with  the  apple  on  his  head, 
preparatory  to  the  shot  which  gave  free- 
dom to  Switzerland. 

Thirty  steps  farther  is  a  tower  on  which 
are  some  faded  frescoes,  recording  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Tell ;  also  of  the  battle  of 
Horgarten.  The  Capucin  Convent,  situ- 
ated higher  up,  affords  a  magnificent  view. 
For  any  refreshments  received  here  you 
are  expected  to  drop  its  equivalent  in  the 
poor-box. 

From  FlOelen  to  Andermatt,  time  five 
hours,  by  the  defile  of  the  Reuss,  a  ride 
not  surpassed  for  desolation,  grandeur,  and 
magnificent  scenery  during  our  entire 
route.  After  passing  Was&i^  a  small  vil- 
lage of  600  inhabitants,  notice,  on  the  left 
bank  of  a. road,  an  immense  block  of  gran- 
ite called  TeufeiMtan  (Devirs  Stone),  drop- 
ped here  one  day  by  his  satanic  nisjesty, 
for  what  purpose  he  has  not  yet  conde- 
scended to  explain.  We  next  arrive  at 
the  DevWg  Bridge^  the  grandest  portion  of 
the  passa  ie.  This  bridge,  which  was  erect- 
ed immediately  over  the  old  one  in  1830, 
is  built  of  granite,  and  crosses  the  savage 
gorge  of  the  Reuss,  where  that  stream 
leaps  and  plunges  in  its  downward  career 
in  the  most  fearful  manner.  The  bridge 
is  built  at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  above 
the  river's  surface.  It  was  the  scene  of 
desperate  fighting  in  1799,  both  when  the 
French  attacked  the  Austrians  and  drove 
them  trom  the  pass,  and  when  Suwarrow, 
in  his  turn,  at  the  head  of  25,000  Russians, 
drove  the  French  from  their  strong-hold  at 
an  immense  sacrifice  of  life. 

We  now  arrive  at  A  ndermalt^  the  princi- 
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pal  town  in  the  valley.  Hotel  SU  Gcihtsrd, 
adjoining  which  may  be  seen  a  fine  coUeo- 
tion  of  minerals.  The  road  across  the 
Furca  Pass  branches  off  to  tlw  right  fnm 
this  point.  The  troot  caught  in  this  viciB- 
ity  are  considered  very  exquisite:  have 
some  cooked  at  the  St.  Gothard. 

A  short  distance  above  Andematt  we 
arrive  at  HfmpmUialj  so  called  from  a  hoa- 
pioe  which  formerly  stood  here.  The  road 
now  commences  the  ascent  in  reaK^,  and, 
after  ^  sigsagging'*  for  two  hoars  and  a 
half,  we  arrira  at  the  summit  ^St,GcikBrd^ 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  an  eztensivo 
series  of  mountain  ranges,  spread  in  vari- 
ous forms  over  all  the  eastwn,  southeast- 
ern, and  central  parts  of  the  oovBtry* 
Within  a  circle  of  ten  nules  from  this  point 
are  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Roosi^ 
and  Tindo.  The  AUmrgo  dd  &  GoUanb 
and  the  Hotpiee  are  both  large  and  mass- 
ive ;  the  fomier  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  canton  of  Tessin  for  the  aocounno- 
modation  of  travelers.  The  poor  who  eraas 
pay  nothing  for  their  accommodataaii. 
Over  12,000  pass  yearly.  The  passage  of 
St.  Gothsrd  is  not  without  danger,  eepe- 
dally  in  spring  and  winter,  the  snow  foil- 
ing oftentimes  to  the  depth  of  six^  foet, 
and  the  rodts  often  remain  covered  all 
summer. 

A  short  distance  from  the  summit,  alter 
wo  commence  the  descent,  we  pass  a  largo 
block  of  stone,  on  which  may  be  seen  tho 
inscription  of  *  *  Suwarrow,  victor,"  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  the  French  in 
1799.  The  heretofore  victorious  Suwarrow 
was  being  ropulsed  by  the  French  for  the 
first  time :  indignant  at  his  defeat,  he  caused 
a  grave  to  be  dug,  and,  lying  down  in  it, 
declared  he  would  there  die  wlwre  his  dul- 
dren  had  suffered  disgrace.  The  appeal 
aroused  his  brave  followers  to  a  more  de- 
termined attack,  and  the  French  were  driv- 
en back  from  their  position. 

After  passing  Fsido,  Giomico^  Bodio,  and 
Biasca,  Italian  towns  of  no  interest  or  im- 
portance, we  arrive  at  Bellimona — HAel  de 
ViUe — a  small  town  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tindo.  It  contains  2500  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  capital  of  the  canton 
of  Tessin,  alternate  with  Lugano.  It  waa 
formerly  a  place  of  ccmsiderable  strat^^etic 
importance,  and  was  defended  with  walla 
and  castles,  three  of  which  still  exist,  and 
tend  considerably  to  the  apparent  import- 
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Ance  of  the  place.  The  poeaession  of  the 
town  WR8  for  a  long  time  the  Bubject  of  con- 
tention between  the  Swiss  and  Milanese. 
Here  the  Swiss  bailiffs  formerly  resided, 
and  roled  their  subjects  in  a  more  tyran- 
nical manner  than  they  themselves  had 
ever  been  goyemed  by  the  Austrians. 
The  town  at  present  deriyes  its  importance 
from  being  the  focus  of  numerous  toads. 

From  Bellinzona  to  Magadino  by  dili- 
geace  twice  a  day,  in  If-  hours ;  fare  2  fr. 
The  basin  of  the  valley  of  the  Ticlno  forms 
a  large  plain,  covered  with  vineyards ;  but 
near  the  lake  the  soil  becomes  marshy,  and 
laiher  unhealthy. 

Maoadimo. — Hotel  BtUevue,  on  the  lake. 
Several  lines  of  steamers  leave  here  daily 
ior  Aiona,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake, 
making  the  distance  in  4^  hours.  Should 
the  traveler  not  have  visited  Milan  (aee 
page  804X  he  had  better,  after  visiting  the 
BoRomeo  Islands,  proceed  #o  Arona,  and 
then  by  rail  to  Milan,  lime  2^  hours ;  fiire 
8  fr.  86  c.  Then  return  by  rail  to  Como 
(see  page  310).  The  Lake  Maggiore  is 
about  fifty  miles  long  by  three  wide :  the 
most  northern  portion  only  belongs  to 
Switzerland,  the  remainder  to  Italy.  The 
scenery  on  both  sides  is  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful ;  that  toward  the  Alps  being  bold  and 
mountainous,  that  toward  the  south  less 
steep,  partaking  of  the  character  of  the 
plains  of  Lombardy. 

After  passing  Luino,  where  passengers 
disembark  when  crossing  to  Lake  Como  by 
Lake  Lugano,  we  arrive  at  the  Borromean 
Islands,  the  principal  object  of  attraction 
on  the  lake.  The  group  known  by  this 
name  consists  of  ImIu  BeUcL,  laola  Sfipe- 
riore,  liola  Jfadre,  and  Jtola  S.  Guwanm. 
The  steamer  touches  at  Itola  Belia^  the 
most  lovely  of  the  group ;  is  the  property 
of  the  Count  Borromeo,  who  resides  heie 
past  of  every  year  in  his  magnificent  pal- 
ace. An  ancestor  of  the  present  count's, 
Yitalio  Borromeo,  in  1690,  built  the  pres- 
ent palace,  and  converted  a  naked  rock 
into  the  present  paradise.  It  certainly 
looks  like  a  fairy  creation.  The  garden  is 
elevated  100  feet  above  the  lake  by  a  series 
of  terraces,  ten  in  number.  These  terraces 
mx9  adorned  with  statues,  obelisks,  trees, 
and  vases.  Here,  in  sight  of  the  Alpine 
snows,  bloom  all  Uie  tropical  flowers  and 
plants ;  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pome' 
granate,  and  tho  cactus,  all  thrive,  as  if  on 
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their  native  heath.  Of  course  the  ter- 
races are  covered  over  in  winter  and  warm- 
ed by  stoves,  but  in  summer  the  creation 
is  most  enchanting.  The  camphor  and 
laurel  tree  fiourish  here  in  perfection ;  the 
very  air  is  fragrant  with  orange-flowers 
and  rose-buds,  and  the  clear  lake  is  ^  mar- 
gined by  fruits  of  gold  and  whispering 
myrtles,"  and  **  a  palace,  lifting  to  eternal 
heaven  its  marbled  walls  from  out  a  glossy 
bower  of  coolest  foliage,  musical  with 
birds."  Fail  not  to  visit  tho  palace ;  it  is 
freely  shown  to  strangers.  The  collection 
of  pictures  is  very  good.  A  franc  pour 
hoin  is  expected  by  the  domestic  who  shows 
the  palace,  also  by  the  gardener. 

Immediately  in  front  of  these  islands  is 
the  town  of  Baoeno,  in  a  lovely  situation. 
A  magnificent  new  hotel  has  lately  been 
opened  here  (Grand  U,  de  Bellemte),  and  is 
admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Pedretti.  It  is 
surroundfi  by  a  beautiful  garden,  contains 
150  bed-rooms,  and  salons,  reading-room, 
billiard  saloon,  etc.  Fhnn  Baveno  make 
the  ascent  of  Monte  Monterone,  which 
stands  between  Lake  Maggioro  and  Lake 
Orta.  The  view  from  tho  summit  is  not 
surpassed  even  by  that  from  the  Rigi. 
Donkey  to  make  the  ascent,  4  fr. 

From  Baveno  to  LitinOy  several  steamers 
daily.  From  Luino  to  Lugano,  diligence 
daily,  8  houn ;  fare,  coupd,  8  fr.  60  c. 

Lugano,  most  charmingly  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
It  contains  nearly  6000  inhabitanto,  all  of 
whom  speak  the  Italian  language.  Prin- 
cipal hotel  Du  ParCj  which  occupies  tho 
former  convent  of  St,  Mary  aux  Angu.  It 
is  well  kept  on  the  German  plan.  Lugano 
divides  with  Bellinzona  and  Locarno  the 
honor  of  being  tho  seat  of  government  of 
the  canton  of  Tessin.  The  beautiful  coun- 
try surrounding  Lugano,  and  its  healthy 
climate,  offer  great  inducements  to  the  trav- 
eler to  make  a  lengthened  stay.  The  Vitta 
Tanana^  five  mfles  south  of  the  tovm,  con- 
tains an  elegant  little  temple,  inclosing  a 
bust  of  "  the  Father  of  his  Country."  Tho 
owner  of  this  vflla  made  a  large  fortune  in 
the  United  States. 

Fail  not  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
little  chapel  on  the  summit  ot  Monte  8.  Sal- 
vadore  before  leaving  Lugano.  It  is  al- 
most surrounded  by  the  winding  of  tho 
lake,  and  the  glorious  view  from  its  sum- 
mit is  one  of  the  choicest  pictnros  in  Italy. 
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The  price  for  man  and  hone  to  make  the 
ascent  is  nine  f^ancfl,  which  includes  everj 
thing. 

From  Lngano  to  Porlezza  hy  steamer  in 
1)  hours ;  thence  to  Menag^^  on  Lake 
Como,  2  liours. 

A  most  interesting  row  on  the  lake  may 
be  had  hj  taking  a  rowboat  from  Lngano 
to  Porlezza ;  time,  8  hours ;  fare  12  tt.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  are  richly  decorated  with 
orange  and  walnut  groves,  while  the  beau- 
tiful white  yillas  just  peep  out  from  the 
midst  of  luxuriant  vines  and  fig-trees ;  the 
brilliant  green  chestnut,  uniting  with  the 
sober  gray  olive,  fill  up  the  background ; 
the  whole  presenting  a  scene  of  beauty 
and  magnificence  rarely  equaled.  [For 
Como,  see  page  810.]  Should  the  tourist 
have  a  few  days  or  weelLS  to  spare,  we 
would  most  decidedly  say,  spend  them  on 
the  Lake  Como.  Here  you  have  seclusion 
and  sublimity ;  luxuriant  woodflVand  daz- 
zling waters;  smiling  white  villas,  sur- 
rounded by  perfumed  citron  groves  and 
orange-trees ;  the  horizon  on  one  side  dot- 
tod  with  the  loftiest  Alpine  peaks,  while  on 
the  other  it  is  blended  with  Italians  richest 
plains;  and  when  the  distant  landscapes 
are  hidden  fh>m  the  view,  and  we  near  ap- 
proach the  shores  of  this  dazzling  lake, 
the  lesser  hills,  clothed  to  their  summit  in 
richest  vegetation,  fill  up  the  scene :      s 

^^  Sublime,  but  neither  bleak  nor  bare, 
Nor  mlitjr  arc  the  mountains  there — 
Softly  suUIme— profusely  fair; 
Up  to  their  summits  cloUied  in  green, 
And  fruitful  as  the  vales  betvreen, 

They  lightly  rise. 

And  scale  the  skies, 
And  groves  and  gardens  still  abound ; 

For  where  no  shoot 

Could  cltHs  take  root. 
The  peaks  are  shelved  and  terraced  round. 
FArthward  appear  in  mingled  growth. 
The  mulberry  and  maize;  above 
The  trellis^d  vine  extends  to  both 
The  leafy  shade  they  love. 
Txwks  out  the  white>iraird  cottage  here, 
The  lowly  chapel  rises  near; 
Far  down  the  foot  must  roam  to  reach 
The  lovely  lake  and  bending  beach; 
While  chestnut  green  and  olive  gray 
Checker  the  steep  and  winding  way.'* 

From  Menaggio  take  boat  to  Majolica 
(Cadenabbia),  a  most  lovely  spot  to  epend  a 
month.  Stop  at  the  H.  da  Mibmy  kept  by  R. 
Etzensberger,  of  ff.  de  BomHy  Rome.  Here 
are  the  finest  villas  on  the  lake :  one  of 
the  ]Mrincipal  is  the  ViUa  CarhttOy  surround- 
ed by  lemon  and  cypresa  trees.  This  vil- 
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la,  formerly  the  property  of  Sommariva, 
was  purchased  in  1843  by  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Pmssia :  notice  in  the  marble 
saloon  the  bas-reliefs  of  Thorwaldsen  rep- 
resenting the  triumphs  of  Alexander ;  also 
Amour  and  Psychd,  Venus  and  Paris,  etc., 
by  Canova. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  is  Bal- 
laggio.  Visit  the  VOla  Sah^md,  VWa 
Mehd,  and  ViUa  GutHa:  this  last  ia  the 
property  of  the  King  of  Belgium.  In  the 
Villa  Melzi  are  numerous  works  by  Cano- 
va :  see  the  busts  in  the  Testibule. '  Notke 
in  the  saloon  dedicated  to  Napoleon  I.  a 
splendid  portrait  of  the  emperor  in  the  cos- 
tuncie  of  Pk'esident  of  the  Italian  lepablic 
Examine  the  chapel  in  the  gaiden.  At 
this  most  lovely  point  is  situated  the  BM 
Grand  BrdagBe,  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 

From  Ballaggio  or  Cadenabbia  a  row- 
boat  may  Ym  taken  to  Varenna,  from  whence 
the  Stelvia  dlrriage-road  commences,  or 
steamer  to  Colico,  a  place  of  little  import- 
ance, where  we  take  diligence  for  Ooire  by 
the  Splugen  Pass. 

[A  splendid  tour  may  be  made  from  Va- 
nnna  to  Innspruck  over  the  Stelvia  Pass 
to  the  Tyrol,  and  over  the  Finstermnns 
Pass  via  Landeck.]  Diligences  leave  on 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer;  time,  12  hours; 
fare  18  f.  Try  and  obtain  places  on  the 
right  side  of  the  diligence,  the  scenery  on 
that  side  being  the  more  splendid. 

Ckiavenna  —  hotel  Conradi — contains 
8000  inhabitants;  beautiful  situation,  but 
that  is  all.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Dukes  of  Milan,  then  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Swiss,  then  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
ceded  it  to  the  Austrians.  The  Splngen 
route,  next  to  St  Gothard,  is  the  finest  pass 
across  the  Alps.  The  road  was  under- 
taken by  the  Austrian  government  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  at  an 
immense  expense.  It  is  a  most  remarka> 
ble  piece  of  engineering.  Notice  the  three 
great  galleries  cut  through  the  rock  in 
making  the  ascent.  Alter  crossing  the 
summit  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Spiugm. 
Here  we  connect  vrith  the  road  which  leads 
across  the  Bemardln  Pass. 

After  passing  Andeer  and  ZWu,  we  en- 
ter the  celebrated  gorge  of  Via  Mala,  Tliis 
cleft  in  the  rock,  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
wide,  extends  for  nearly  three  miles ;  it  is 
over  fifteen  hundred  foet  deep.  The  river 
Rhine,  compressed  into  this  small  space. 
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nifllies  and  foams  in  the  depths  below. 
Notice,  as  you  make  your  exit  f!rom  the 
ehasm,  the  ancient  castle  otRtaU,  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Khaetus,  an  Etruscan 
chief^  whose  people  were  driven  from  Italy 
b3'  the  barbarians  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  After  passing  the  small  village 
of  Tuiis^  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1845,  and  the  romantic  castle  of  Ostenstan, 
we  arrive  at  the  town  otReiehman^  situated 
at  the  Jnnction  of  the  two  Rhines — ^the 
Vorder'Bhein  and  HitUen-Rhein,  The  cha- 
teau, formerly  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of 
Coire,  afterward  an  educational  establish- 
ment, now  the  chemical  laboratory  of  M. 
de  Planta,  is  now  the  principal  object  of 
attraction  in  the  town,  arising  from  the 
following  circumstance :  In  October,  1798, 
a  young  man,  calling  himself  Chabot,  and 
can|dng  a  small  bundle,  arrived  at  the 
dooRf  the  educational  establishment,  pre- 
sented a  letter  of  introduction,  and  sought 
to  obtain  a  situation  as  professor  of  French 
and  mathematics.  The  youth  was  then 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterward  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, king  of  the  French,  whom  the  armies 
of  the  republic  had  forced  to  quit  the  can- 
ton of  Argovia.  He  remained  hero  in  the 
capacity  of  schoolmaster  lintil  the  follow- 
ing June,  bearing,  in  the  mean  time,  of  the 
banishment  of  his  mother  to  Madagascar, 
and  the  death  of  his  father  on  the  guillo- 
tine. He  was  compelled  to  quit  this  refuge 
on  account  of  some  political  agitation  in 
the  canton  of  Grissons.  Louis  Philippe 
never  forgot  the  kindness  he  had  received 
while  here ;  and,  when  king,  sent  two  por- 
traits to  his  former  masters  as  a  token  of 
his  remembrance — ^the'  one  as  M.  Ghabos, 
the  other  as  king.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  both  masters  and  pupils,  and  his  old 
room  is  decorated  with  numerous  souvenirs. 
A  marble  table  bean  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  ^^  Louit  Philippe,  due  cP  Orleans,  refugie 
en  ees  Ueux,  ^Octobre,  1793,  a  Jiun,  1794,  y 
euUhait  les  seiencet." 

Marie  Am61ie,  widow  of  Louis  Philippe, 
came  here  in  May,  1854,  and  entered  her 
name  on  the  strangers*  book  at  the  Adkr 
hotel  ^^ Marie  AnUlie,  veuve  du  Profeaaeur 
Chabfis,  dont  c'est  un  despltu  beaux  Hires J*^ 

Coire,  the  Curia  Rstorum  of  the  Romans, 
is  situated  on  the  Plessar,  which,  a  short 
distance  below,  enters  into  the  Rhine.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  Grissons,  and  contains 
7600  inhabitants.      Hotel  Steinboch,      It 


owes  its  importance  to  its  being  the  depot 
for  goods  transported  backward  and  for- 
ward over  the  Bernardin  and  Splugen 
Passes,  as  well  as  to  western  Germany. 
The  bishop's  palace  and  the  Church  of  St 
Lucius  are  the  principal  buildings.  The 
Roinansch  language  is  spoken  by  two  thirds 
the  population. 

From  Coire  to  Zurich  by  railroad  in  five 
hours;  £Eure,  1st  class,  13  f.  70  c. ;  2d  class, 
8  f.  80  c.  Should  you  prefer  taking  the 
steamer  on  Lake  Zurich,  you  can  leave  the 
cars  either  at  Schmerikon  or  Rapperschyl. 

From  Coire  to  the  village  of  Ragatz, 
about  fifteen  miles.  This  town  was  for- 
merly the  summer  residence  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Grissons;  it  is  now  noted  for  its 
baths.  The  water  is  conveyed  in  wooden 
pipes  from  the  celebrated  springs  of  Pfef- 
fers  close  by,  which  should  most  certainly 
be  visited ;  and  a  portion  of  a  day,  if  not 
a  whole  one,  could  wcU  be  spent  in  visit- 
ing one  of  the  most  singular  spots  in  Eu- 
rope. See  the  Convent  of  Pfeffers,  an  Im- 
mense edifice,  and  the  ruined  castle  of 
Wartenstein,  which  stands  near  it 

The  railroad  runs  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Wallenstadt  to  Wesen,  a  vil- 
lage of  GOO  inhabitants.  From  Wcsen  an 
excursion  might  be  made  to  Glarus  and 
the  Baths  of  Stachelberg.  Railroad  to 
Glarus  in  half  an  hour.  Notice,  near  Na- 
fels,  where  the  1300  shepherds  defeated 
the  6000  Austrian  soldiers.  Then  to  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Zurich.  Wesen 
contains  several  fine  hotels,  with  very  mod- 
erate prices.  The  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  is 
about  twelve  miles  long  and  three  wide, 
and  is  noted  for  the  savage  grandeur  of  its 
shores.  It  is  connected  wif^  Lake  Zurich 
by  the  litUk  Canal,  which  now  prevents 
the  overflows  that  formerly  took  place, 
inundating  a  large  section  of  country,  and 
often  destroying  houses  both  in  the  town 
of  Wesen  and  Wallenstadt  The  River 
Magg,  which  formerly  drained  the  Lake 
of  Wallenstadt,  was  generally  choked  up 
every  spring:  the  canal  now  takes  its 
place. 

We  now  approach  Zurich,  passing  by  or 
through  numerous  well-populated  towns, 
all  full  of  life,  bustle,  and  activity,  like  so 
many  faubourgs  of  a  manufacturing  city. 

The  canton  of  Zurich  extends  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  lake 
whoso  name  it  bears. 
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The  town  u  Aituated  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  tho  lake,  and  is  divided  by  the 
River  Limmet.  It  contains  a  population 
of  21,000  inhabitants,  but  with  its  various 
suburbs  numbers  46,000.  Principal  hotels 
are  H»  Baur,  H.  JBaur  au  Lae,  and  U.  BeU 
krue.  The  situation  of  the  Baur  an  Lac 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  in  summer  time 
is  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  hills 
which  surround  you  are  green  to  the  sum- 
mit, sparkling  in  the  sun  with  lovely  vil- 
lages and  beautiful  villas,  while  the  snow- 
capped tops  of  the  Alpine  region  fill  up  the 
distant  southward  view.  In  front  of  the 
house,  liorderiog  on  the  lake,  is  a  beautiful 
garden,  cool  and  shady.  The  reading- 
room  is  equal  to  the  Louvre  or  Grand  Ho- 
tel at  Paris  in  the  variety  of  its  journals, 
reviews,  and  magazines ;  and  in  the  din- 
ing-room you  are  soothed  and  cooled  by  a 
sparkling  fountain.  Terms  are:  chamber, 
8  f. ;  breakfast,  1}  f. ;  dinner,  4  f.  at  4 
o*clock,  and  8  f.  at  1  o'clock.  It  has  bath 
and  billiard  rooms,  two  large  dining  sa- 
loons, end  200  rooms  for  guests.  The 
BeUeme  is  also  in  a  beautiful  position. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zurich  are  distin- 
guished for  their  spirit  and  enterprise,  and 
the  numerous  institutions  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  learning  in  tho  town  has  given  it 
the  name  of  tho  literary  capital  of  Protest- 
ant Switzerland. 

The  ramparts  which  formerly  surround- 
ed Zurich  have  been  changed  into  delight- 
ful promenades,  the  scene  from  which,  about 
sunset,  is  perfectly  enchanting.  There  are 
no  theatres  or  concerts  in  Zurich,  and  to 
give  a  private  ball  permission  must  be 
asked  of  tho  authorities. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
the  town  is  the  Church  of  8t,  Peter  (al- 
though the  building  is  very  unimportant), 
of  which  I^vater,  the  great  physiognomist, 
was  the  minister.  He  was  shot  by  a  French 
soldier  at  the  battle  of  Zurich  in  1779,  and 
died  from  the  wound  three  montlis  after- 
ward. 

The  principal  bnUding  in  the  city  is  the 
Cathedral^  or  (Jross-MOnster.  It  was  con- 
structed between  the  11th  and  12th  centu- 
ries. It  is  a  massive  building,  built  in  the 
pure  Roman  stylo.  On  ono  of  its  towers  a 
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statue  of  Charlemagne  has  been  placed. 
The  church  has  three  large  glass  windows, 
painted  in  Zurich,  representing  the  Savior, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.  It  was  here  that 
ZuingUus,  the  great  reformer,  denounced 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  en- 
forced the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Town  library  is  a  large  and  spadous 
edifice  (formerly  the  Wasser-kircbe),  con- 
taining some  66,000  volumes,  and  numeroua 
precious  manuscripts  and  letters.  Among 
the  last  are  three  from  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
written  to  Bullinger,  in  the  Latin  tongue  ; 
one  from  Frederick  II.  to  MQller ;  a  Greek 
Bible  belonging  to  Zuinglius,  with  margin* 
al  notes  in  the  Hebrew  in  his  own  hand ; 
a  model  in  relief  of  a  large  portion  of  S  wits* 
erland,  by  Muller ;  and  a  large  collection 
of  antiquities.     Fee,  1  fr. 

In  the  old  Arsenal  are  several  int^est- 
ing  rclic9,  among  which  are  the  bottlAse, 
the  sword,  the  casque,  and  coat  of^mail  of 
Zuinglius ;  the  bow  which  William  Tell 
used  when  he  shot  the  apple  from  his  son's 
head(?).  The  arms  of  the  militia  of  the 
canton  are  kept  here. 

Tho  public  institutions  of  Zurich  aro 
quite  numerous :  a  university,  established 
in  1833 ;  a  polytechnic  school  (a  magnifi- 
cent building,  recently  erected) ;  a  deaf  and 
dumb  institution ;  also  one  for  the  blind ; 
an  institution  for  medicine  and  surgeiy; 
with  numerous  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poor.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  is 
tho  ancient  house  of  the  Canons:  it  has 
been  changed  to  a  school  for  young  ladies. 
Tho  cloisters  belonging  to  tlie  13th  century 
have  been  restored.  On  top  of  a  fountain 
in  the  centre  is  a  statue  of  Charlemagne. 
Notice  the  singular  figures  with  which  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  ornamented. 

The  promenades  in  and  around  Zurich 
are  numerous  and  delightful;  the  Hobe, 
or  Hi^  Promenade,  is  one  of  the  principal : 
a  beautiful  avenue  of  old  linden-trees,  with 
a  superb  view  from  tho  heights  east  of  the 
town.  Notice  the  monument  erected  to 
Hans  Georg  Nftgeli,  the  celebrated  com* 
poser. 

Zurich  is  noted  for  being  the  spot  where 
tiie  Reformation  first  broke  out  in  Switzer- 
land; for  two  fierce  and  bloody  battles 
fought  in  its  vicinity  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  that  of  Jane,  1799,  between 
the  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  and  the  French,  commanded 
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by  Massena,  ia  which  the  French  were 
beaten,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year 
between  the  Russians  under  Korsakoff, 
and  the  French  under  Massena,  when  the 
BntWTi^"*  were  compelled  to  retire ;  also  for 
the  production  of  many  celebrated  men, 
such  as  Lavater  the  physiognomist,  Pesta- 
lozzi  the  teacher,  Zimmermann,  the  two 
Gesners,  and  Hummerlin. 

The  tariff  for  carriages  from  the  railroad 
to  the  hotel,  one  or  two  persons,  80  c. ;  three 
or  four  persons,  1  fir.  20  c  ;  each  trunk,  20 
c  In  the  evening,  20  c.  extra  for  lights. 
The  omnibus  charges  40  c.  for  each  person, 
and  20  c.  for  each  trunk*  The  hotel  omni- 
buses are  very  fine,  and  decidedly  better 
than  the  carriages,  at  half  the  price,  for  one 
person. 

From  Zurich  to  lAicene  by  Horgen,  Zug, 
Arth,  the  Rigi,  and  Kusnacht  This  route 
is  open  from  the  16th  of  June  to  the  last  of 
September,  at  which  time  the  boats  stop 
running.  Without  making  the  ascent  of 
the  Rigi  the  time  is  six  hours ;  fare  6  fir. 
60  c.  If  yon  leave  Zurich  in  the  early 
boat,  5  80  A.M.,  you  arrive  at  Arth  at  10  80 
A.M.,  in  time  to  reach  the  Rigi-Kulm  early 
the  same  day. 

From  Zurich  to  Lueeme  by  railroad: 
time,  2  h.  26  m. ;  fare,  first  class,  6  fr. 
90  c.  Or  by  diligence  in  6  hours;  fare  in 
conp6,  8  ft*.  90  c. — a  most  delightful  drive 
in  fine  weather.     Oi^ 

From  Zurich  to  Lucerne  via  Richters- 
wy],  Einsiedeln,  Schwytz,  and  the  Rigi. 
This  last,  perhaps,  if  one  has  time,  will  bo 
the  most  interesting  route  of  all,  although 
the  route  by  steamer  direct  to  Arth  is  the 
one  most  commonly  traveled. 

Several  steamers  leave  daily  for  Rich- 
terswyl,  from  thence  to  Einsiedeln  by  dili- 
gence in  2^  hours ;  fare,  1  f^.  80  c.  The 
inhabitants  of  Einsiedeln  are  now  over 
7000,  the  entire  population  bein^  nearly 
all  devoted^  keeping  inns  and  houses  of 
accommodaKn  for  the  thousands  of  pil- 
grims who  yearly  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  ''Black  Yir^irin  of  Switzerland."  In 
former  years  nearly  200,000  annually  vis- 
ited Einsiedeln,  but  of  late  years  the  num- 
ber has  somewhat  declined ;  but  next  to 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  of  Italy,  St.  James 
of  Compostella  in  Spain,  and  Mariazell  in 
Styria,  Einsiedeln  is  more  ft^quented  by 
pilgrims  than  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
The  annual  number  for  the  twenty-two 


years  ending  with  1840  was  134,000,  the 
numbers  having  fallen  off  from  180,000  in 
1835  to  182,000  in  1837.  From  Zurich 
alone,  for  over  190  years,  one  person  out  of 
every  family  in  the  town  went  regularly 
in  procession  once  a  year,  in  fulfillment  of 
a  vow  made  before  a  certain  battle  with 
the  Austrians,  in  which  the  Swiss  were 
victorious. 

The  convent  of  Einsiedeln  is  situated  on 
a  bleak  and  sterile  Alpine  valley,  about 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  itd 
foundation  dates  back  to  the  remote  time 
of  Charlemagne.  The  present  structure 
was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  The  present  monks  give  the  or- 
igin of  the  convent  in  this  wise :  Mdnrad, 
count  of  Sulgen,  of  the  noble  house  of  Ho- 
henzoUem,  first  constructed  a  small  chajK'l 
or  cell  on  this  barren  plateau,  and  devoted 
his  time  in  tending  a  small  black  image  of 
the  Virgin  and  child  given  him  by  St. 
Hildegarde,  then  Abbess  of  Zurich.  He 
was  assassinated  in  861 ;  but  his  murderers 
were  discovered  by  two  ravens  which  Mein- 
rad  had  reared,  who  followed  Uiem  in  every 
direction,  screaming  and  flapping  their 
wings.  They  fled  to  Zurich,  but  the  ra- 
vens followed  them,  and  they  were  final- 
ly arrested,  convicted,  and  hung.  Their 
place  of  execution  was  for  a  long  time  oc- 
cupied by  a  hotel,  called  the  Two  Ravens, 
at  present  Hotel  Bilharz.  After  the  death 
of  Meinrad,  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity 
spread  rapidly,  and  over  his  cell  was  found- 
ed a  Benedictine  convent.  The  story  goes 
that  the  Bbhop  of  Constance,  who  intend- 
ed to  consecrate  the  church  the  next  da}', 
heard  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  voices 
of  angels,  who  announced  to  him  that  tho 
Savior  himself  had  descended  from  heaven 
and  performed  the  holy  work;  and  Ijco 
YIII.  confirmed  tho  miracle  by  a  papal 
bull  granting  plenary  indulgence  to  all  pil- 
grims who  visited  Hotre  Dame  des  ErmUr^ 
or  Einsiedeln;  it  consequently  soon  be- 
came tho  richest  convent  in  Switzerland, 
and  one  of  the  richest  in  tho  world.  In 
1274  the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsbnrgh, 
founder  of  tho  present  Austrian  dynasty, 
raised  its  abbot  to  the  rank  of  prince  of 
the  empire,  who  soon  established  a  power- 
ful court,  administered  laws,  and  had  Juris- 
diction over  life  and  death.  The  office,  up 
to  the  end  of  tho  IGth  century,  was  gener- 
ally filled  by  persons  of  noble  or  princely 
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blood.  The  convent  U  to-day  the  princi- 
pal one  in  Switzerland,  and  the  abbot  ib  al- 
ways designated  by  all  the  Catholic  can- 
tons as  Prince  of  £insiedeln. 

In  1798,  when  the  French  Republicans 
entered  Switzerland,  they  stripped  the  con- 
vent of  nearly  all  its  treasures,  among 
which  the  holy  image,  which  they  trans- 
ported to  Paris.  The  pious  (kthers,  how- 
ever,  pretend  that  they  saved  the  true  im- 
ago when  they  retreated  to  the  Tyrol. 
After  their  return  in  1803,  the  pilgrimages 
again  commenced.  The  anniversary  of 
the  consecration  of  the  image,  the  14th  of 
September,  is  alwa3r8  attended  with  an  im- 
mense throng,  from  Bavaria,  from  all  parts 
of  Catholic  Switzeriand,  and  from  Austria. 

In  1861  tlio  convent  celebrated  its  one 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St. 
Mcinrad :  an  immense  throng  of  pilgrims 
took  ]»art  in  the  f&tc,  which  lasted  a  month. 
On  thb  occasion  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen 
(of  the  saiAo  family  as  tlie  saint)  present- 
ed to  the  convent  two  historical  pictures. 
They  were  painted  by  Mucke,  of  Dussel- 
dorf :  the  one  represents  St.  Mcinrad 
preaching  on  St  Etzcl  before  a  largo  con- 
course of  people  (all  portraits  of  the  Hoben- 
zollern  family) ;  the  other  St.  Hildcgarde 
presenting  the  holy  image  to  St.  Meinrad 
The  convent  has  now  sixty  priests  and 
twentv  brothers  of  the  Benedictine  order. 

In  the  square  in  front  of  the  convent  is 
a  fountain  of  black  marble,  with  fourteen 
jets :  it  is  ornamented  witli  a  portrait  of 
the  Virgin.  The  pilgrims  drink  from  all 
of  the  fourteen  streams,  as  it  is  reported 
the  Savior  drank  from  one  of  them  when 
consecrating  the  chapol. 

Under  tho  arcades  and  in  the  square  are 
crowds  of  persons  selling  images,  medals, 
crucifixes,  and  other  devotional  objects. 
The  image  itself  stands  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  church,  which  is  said  to 
look  like  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome  (we 
can't  SCO  it).  It  is  a  little  black  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and 
looks  much  like  the  one  carved  by  St.  I^uke 
in  Spain.  They  both  (Vn-gin  and  child) 
have  golden  crowns  on  their  heads,  and 
are  covered  vnth  brocades,  tinsel,  and  cm- 
broidery.  An  iron  grating  protects  tho 
shrine  from  the  profane,  but  a  lamp  is  con- 
tinually burning  in  tho  chapel.  The  walla 
are  covered  with  offerings  to  the  Virgin 
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on  account  of  nvmotms  escapes  from  ^  fin 
and  sudden  death,"  all  of  which  m  attrib- 
uted to  her  protecting  hand. 

Zuinglins  was  cuiate  here  from  1515  to 
1519 ;  and  on  the  anniversaiy  of  tlie  eonii 
cration  by  the  angela,  1517,  he  preached 
one  of  his  most  successful  sermons. 

From  EimMeddn  to  Brwmm^  S^  hoara, 
fue  4^  fr.,  passing  through  Sckw^,  the 
capital  of  the  canton,  containing  GOOD  in- 
habitant^  mostly  Catholics.  Tho  6itii&. 
tion  of  the  town  is  fine,  but  it  contains 
nothing  of  importance  to  require  an}-  stop. 

From  Brmuten  to  Arth:  time,  2  hooTB ; 
fiire,  2  fr.  40  c. ;  diligence. 

From  I^aceme  to  A  rih  by  carriage,  2 
hours ;  fare,  20  fr.  For  horses  to  mnke 
the  ascent,  10  fr.(l|fr.jNwr6c«r«);  if  z^ 
maining  until  next  day,  keep  your  horses 
(5  fr.) ;  to  descend  to  Weggis,  10  fr. 

From  Arth  to  the  Rigi-Ktdm  requires  S^ 
hours.  On  arriving  at  Arth — Holel  Adier 
— telegraph  for  rooms  at  the  Hotd  Rigi- 
Knlm,  or  tho  chances  are  you  may  sleep  in 
the  salle-6f>manger  all  night,  or  rather  ait, 
as  the  chances  of  sleep  would  be  small 
under  the  circumstances.  The  chambers 
liave  generally  two  beds,  and,  if  alone, 
do  not  expect  one  exclusively  to  yourself. 

At  Goldau,  notice  the  tftett  of  the  disais- 
trous  catastrophe  that  occurred  here  on  the 
2d  of  September,  1806,  when  a  large  por- 
tion of  tho  side  of  Mt.  Rossbcrg  toward  Gol- 
dau, nearly  three  miles  long,  one  thousand 
feet  broad,  and  one  hundred  thick,  became 
detached  from  tho  mountains  and  plunged 
down  the  declivitv  with  the  velocitv  of  a 
cannon  ball,  ingulfing  the  greater  portions 
of  the  villafres  of  Goldau,  Bothcn,  Bus- 
singcn,  and  Ilueloch,  and  plowing  up  the 
fields,  woods,  and  houses  for  miles  around, 
crushing  nearly  five  hundred  human  be- 
ings, and  destroying  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  property.  Nothing  was  1^  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Goldau  except  the  bel^vhich  hung 
in  the  church  steeple,  and  which  was  found 
over  a  mile  distant  from  its  former  locali- 
ty. The  village  was  buried  one  hundred 
feet  l)eneath  the  rocks.  The  Lake  of  Lo- 
wertz  was  so  filled  up  with  mud  and  stones, 
although  five  miles  distant,  that  the  watrr 
rose  some  seventy  feet,  submergincr  the 
i.«>land  of  Rrhwanau ;  and,  when  the  waves 
receded,  houses,  bams,  and  flocks  were 
swept  Into  the  lake.  Some  houses  were 
hurled  down  over  two  thousand  feet,  and 
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the  inmates  escaped  xtnhtiTt.  A  yoang 
child  was  found  lying  on  its  mattress  in 
the  mud  perfectly  well,  with  no  trace  of 
the  house  fh>m  whence  it  escaped  to  be 
found.  It  only  took  five  minutes  to  trans- 
form this  lovely  valley  into  a  Held  of  des- 
olation. The  anniversary  of  the  occasion 
is  celebrated  in  Arth  by  a  religious  cere- 
mony. Notice,  as  you  commence  the  as- 
cent of  the  Rigi,  that,  some  distance  up 
ftom  its  base,  it  is  strewn  with  the  rocks  of 
the  Rossberg,  driven  up  by  the  violence  of 
thefkll. 

Try  and  get  to  the  summit  of  the  Rigi 
before  the  sun  sets,  as  then  you  have  two 
chances ;  for  'be  not  disappointed  if  you 
neither  see  him  rise  nor  set ;  that  is  the 
fiite  of  four  fifths  of  those  who  make  the 
ascent. 

The  Rigi  is  nearly  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  it  has  this 
advantage  over  many  of  its  higher  neigh- 
bors— ^yoar  view  is  unobstructed  in  every 
direction ;  it  is  a  perfect  Mount  Tabor  on 
a  large  scale. 

/^  The  immense  building  called  the  Rigi- 
Knlm  hotel  was  erected  in  1857  by  M. 
IBurg^'-Ritschard,  having  paid  the  canton 
of  Arth  over  $12,000  for  the  land,  with 
I  $6000  for  the  exclusive  right  for  the  next 
/  ten  years.  So,  if  the  house  is  fall,  prepare 
I    to  suffer  in  the  dining-room,  and  be  thank- 

ifnl  for  the  soft  side  of  a  board.  Half  an 
hour  before  sunrise  you  are  notified  by  the 
Alpine  horn  that  you  must  arise  and  greet 
the  morning  sun ;  and  there,  in  the  chill 
of  the  cold  and  gray  morning  air,  enjoy  (if 
you  are  fortunate)  the  most  beautiful  view 
ever  revealed  to  mortal  vision.  As  you 
look  below,  the  sea  of  white  mist  is  between 
you  and  the  earth,  rolling  far  beneath  your 
feet.  Slowly  the  mist  unfurls;  mount 
after  mount  begins  to  catch  the  golden  hue. 
To  the  north  we  have  the  Lake  of  Zug, 
'the  Black  Forest  filling  up  the  horizon. 
To  the  south,  the  high  Bernese  Alps,  the 
Lakes  of  Alpnach  and  Samen.  To  the  east 
we  see  the  Lake  of  Lowertz ;  the  town  of 
Schwytz,  where  Freedom^s  cause  was  fond- 
ly nursed;  and  Mt.Rossberg,that  destroyer 
of  peace  and  plenty.  To  the  west,  the  Lake 
of  Sempach  and  the  winding  Reuss ;  while 
round  the  base.  Lucerne  and  Zug  seem  to 
infold  the  mountain  ^vith  their  lovely  wa- 
ters of  blae  and  green.  Slowly  the  mist 
unfurls,  and  all  the  glorious  panorama  of 


mountain,  plain,  and  silver  lake  becomes 
revealed ;  and  200  frozen  mortals,  like  an- 
cient worshipers  of  the  sun,  raise  up  their 
hands  in  adoration  and  delight.  Be  certain 
you  take  a  good  supply  of  shawls,  and  you 
will  not  be  compelled  to  infringe  on  the 
rule,  hung  up  in  all  the  rooms,  forbidding 
travelers  taking  the  clothes /r&m  offih^  bed 
when  going  out  to  see  the  sun  rise  ! 

The  descent  from  the  Rigi  to  Kussnacht 
occupies  two  and  a  half  hours.  By  a  short 
detoar  the  chapel  of  William  Tell  may  be 
visited ;  also  a  ruin  said  to  be  part  of  Ges- 
ler's  castle.  This  old  chapel  (thirty  min- 
utes from  Kussnacht)  was  restored  in  1834. 
It  is  ornamented  vrith  a  rude  representation 
of  the  death  of  Gesler.  Here,  tradition 
says,  that  in  the  Hoble  Gasse  of  Schiller 
(the  Hollow  Way),  Tell,  after  escaping  from 
the  boat  on  the  lake,  lay  in  wait  for  Gesler 
as  he  was  returning  to  his  castle,  and  shot 
him  with  his  unerring  bow.  Some  people 
are  unromantic  enough  to  dbbelieve  that 
Gesler  ever  lived  hero,  and  that  they  can 
prove  their  statements.  But,  has  not  Schil- 
ler  said  so?  Then  why  not  credit  it? 
And  is  not  William  Tell's  chapel  there  to 
prove  it  ? 

AiwmacA^— hotel  Schoff—Sk  small  village 
of  no  importance  but  as  a  landing-place  for 
passengers  from  and  to  the  streams  be- 
tween Zurich  and  Lucerne,  and  for  furnish- 
ing horses  or  guides  to  make  the  ascent  of 
the  Rigi. 

The  time  from  Kussnacht  to  Lucerne,  45 
minutes.     Lucerne^  see  page  422. 

From  Lucerne  to  Berne  a  railroad  will 
soon  be  finished  direct ;  in  the  mean  time 
yon  may  be  obliged  to  take  the  road  via 
Alton.     Nothing  to  see. 

Berne  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
River  Aar,  and,  although  the  capital  of  the 
canton,  and,  since  1849,  the  seat  of  the  Swiss 
government,  contains  very  little  worthy 
of  notice.  The  hotels  are  ffStel  de  f  Europe 
and  Bellevue,  from  both  of  which  fine  views  ( 
of  the  Alps  may  be  obtained ;  the  Belle-    , 
vue  has  a  very  beautiful  garden.     The 
town  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  is  well  \ 
built,  and  has  numerous  ornamental  fount-  f 
ains  adorning  its  streets.     It  derives  its 
name  Arom  Baren^  the  German  of  bears. 
The  figure  of  the  bear  is  not  only  conspic- 
uous in  the  armorial  bearing.**  of  the  can- 
ton, but  in  the  fountains,  houses,  and  signs 
of  the  capital. 
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Tlie  natires  of  Berne  Kronhip  bean  aa 
the  natives  of  Conatantinople  do  pigeooa, 
or  the  natives  of  Egypt  did  cats.  For  many 
centaries  numerous  bears  were  kept  at  the 
expense  of  the  ci^,  and  a  certain  fund  is 
now  devoted  to  tliat  pnrpoee.  In  1798 
these  works  of  nature  followed  the  Italian 
works  of  art  at  the  heels  of  Napoleon's 
troops  to  the  capital  of  France,  and  for  a 
long  time  held  their  court  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes ;  bat  when  order  was  restored 
Berne  again  brought  home  her  banishod 
children. 
^  Visit  the  present  dens  near  the  new 
Kridge,  where  an  immense  male  and  female 
f  bear,  with  their  young  cubs,  may  be  daily 
/  seen ;  but  it  is  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
severe  punishment,  to  throw  any  thing  to 
these  idols  except  fhiit  and  bread.  An 
English  captain  fell  into  one  of  the  dens  on 
the  night  of  the  dd  of  March,  1861,  and  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  male  bear  after  a  des- 
perate struggle. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Berne  are, 
irst,  the  Caihedrai^  which  dates  from  the 
|1 6th  century.  Notice  the  western  and  prin- 
fciiNtl  entrance,  which  is  very  beautiful: 
the  sculptures  represent  the  Last  Judg- 
ment.    The  church  contains  a  very  fine 
organ,  said  by  some  to  equal  that  of  Frey- 
burg;  also  a  monument  erected  to  Berch- 

{thold  do  Z&hringen.  Opposite  the  western 
entrance  Is  erected  a  bronze  monumental 
statue  of  Rudolphe  of  Erlach,  supported  at 
the  comers  by  four  bronze  bears,  modeled 
by  Yolmar.  In  the  old  cemetery  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, which  has  been  converted  into  a 
promenackj  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Berch- 
thold  de  Zahringen,  the  founder  of  Berne. 
Visit  this  promenade  about  sunset,  when 
one  of  the  most  lovely  views  of  the  Bernese 
Alps  may  Ihs  had.  The  platform  is  planted 
with  fine  shady  tree?,  and  rises  over  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  River  Aar.  It  is 
said  that  a  young  student,  Theobald  Wein- 
zapfli,  leaped  f^om  this  precipice  to  the  bot- 
tom without  injury  ;  hiia  horse  was  fHght- 
ened  by  some  boys,  and  was  instantly 
killed,  but  Theobald,  who  afterward  bo- 
came  curd  of  Kerzerzs,  escaped  unhurt. 

Mtueum, — ^This  institution  contains  the 
best  geological,  zoological,  and  ornitholog- 
ical specimens  in  Switzerland.  Its  collec- 
tion of  minerals  and  antiquities  is  also  de- 
serving; of  notice.  ^' 

Visit  the  old  Cloch4oweT  about  the  time 
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the  clock  is  striking  the  hour ;  the  JTcndfi- 
fretter'BrwmeRy  or  Ogre's  Fountain,  where 
you  see  a  grotesque  figure,  said  to  resemble 
Saturn,  devouring  childron,  whUe  in  hia 
pocketa  and  girdle  others  are  stacking  out 
for  future  consumption.  Notice  the  im- 
mense  stone  bears  tiiat  guard  the  entmoe 
through  the  Marat  Gate. 

The  Federal  Pidact,  where  the  National^ 
Council  holds  its  sittings,  is  a  very  hand-T 
some  stone  building,  erected  in  the  Flocen-  ^ 
tine  style  by  M.  Studer.    It  may  be  visited  - 
at  any  time  (the  concierge  is  at  the  ri^t  t 
of  the  principal  entrance).     If  in  Berne  - 
during  the  month  of  July,  attend  the  aiU  m 
tings  of  the  Diet :  the  debat^  is  often  veiy  / 
interesting,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  Ger-  ^ 
man,  French,  and  Italian.     An  interpreter  I 
is  present  to  resume  the  argument  in  French  / 
or  German,  that  all  may  understand,  aa  "^ 
some  members  speak  Italian  only,  some 
French,  and  some  German. 

Notice  the  elegant  marble  fountain  ( 
ed  in  fh>nt  of  the  palace  in  1858 ;  it  is 
mounted  with  the  statues  of  the  Poor 
Seasons. 

From  Berne  to  Thun  in  1  hour ;  fore,  IH 
class,  3  ft-.  16  c. ;  2d  class,  2  fr.  20  c.  TLo 
railroad  is  now  completed  direct  between 
Berne  and  Lausanne,  via  Freyburg.  Do 
not  go  by  the  rail  between  Basle  and  Lao- 
sanne  via  Neuchatel,  as  neither  your  lilb 
nor  property  are  safe  on  that  road. 

If  you  have  visited  Lausanne,  Vevmy, 
and  Castle  Chillon  while  at  Geneva,  or 
Martigny  on  your  return  from  Chamouni,  ' 

which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  do,  we 
would  advise  returning  now  by  rail  to  the 
Falls  of  Schaffhausen,  and  up  Lake  Con- 
stance  to  Lindean,  if  for  Munich  direct ;  or 
to  Bregenz,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  if  in- 
tending to  make  a  tour  through  the  T^rol, 
as  yon  now  will  have  *'doue"  Switzeriend 
very  thoroughly.  There  is  nothing  of  any 
importance  to  be  seen  at  either  Neuchatel 
or  Basle.  But  fail  not  in  visiting  Lau- 
sanne and  Vevay,  especially  if  wishing  to 
recruit  your  strength  either  before  or  after 
a Jtord  tour. 

WFretfiur^  picturesquely  sitnated  on  the 
Imhks  of  the  Saorine ;  it  contains  12)000  in- 
habitants. I*rin''ipal  hotel  ia  Gnaid  Hotel 
de  Frfryhurg,  A 

The  appearance  of  Frej'bni^  in  the  dia-  'H 

tanoc,  with  its  winding  walls,  its  antique 
battlements,  and  feudal  watch-towers,  ia 
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■trikingly  impoBing  and  romantic ;  but  its 
narrow,  dirty  streets  rather  dispel  the  illu- 
sion. The  city  was  founded  by  Duke 
Berchthold  Z&hringen  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  It  entered  into  the 
Swiss  confederation  in  1481. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in 
Freyborg  are  the  suspension  bridges  and 
' '  the  cathedral  organ.     The  former  yon  can 
■  see  from  the  cars  as  you  are  passing ;  but 
if  yon  wish  to  see  and  hear  the  greatest 
oigan  in  the  world,  you  must  stop.     The 
'  line  between  German  and  French  Switzer- 
land runs  through  the  city,  one  portion 
speaking  the  French,  the  other  the  German 
language;  the  French  are  the  more  nu- 
/  merous  of  the  two  sections. 
/    The  longest  of  the  two  suspension  bridges 
^  of  Frey burg  is  the  longest  single  curve  of 
any  bridge  in  the  world,  being  nine  hund- 
red feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  high.     It  was  finished  in  1888 
by  M.  Chaley,  of  Lyons,  and,  singular  to 
}     relate,  with  one  exception,  not  one  of  the 
workmen  had  ever  seen  a  wire  bridge  be- 
fore. 

\jrhe  Caikedral  Chords  of  St.  Nichoku, 
wnich  contains  the  famous  organ,  built  be- 
tween the  18th  and  16th  centuries:  the 
principal  portal  is  ornamented  with  some 
singular  baa-reliefs,  representing  the  Last 
Judgment.  In  the  centre  we  see  St.  Nich- 
olas, above  him  the  Savior,  to  the  right  an 
angel  weighing  humanity  in  a  balance,  be- 
low St.  Peter  introducing  the  just  into  Par- 
adise ;  to  the  right,  a  demon  with  a  pig's 
head  is  dragging  in  chains  a  group  of  pim- 
inals ;  on  his  back  he  carries  a  basket  filled 
with  male&ctors,  which  he  is  preparing  to 
precipitate  into  a  grand  caldron;  in  one 
comer  is  Hell,  represented  by  a  monster 
filled  up  to  overflowing  with  the  con- 
demned ;  above,  Satan  on  his  throne.^ 
\.Thfi.^ganJivhich  is  considered  the  finest 
In'Curope,  has  67  stops  and  1800  pipes, 
some  of  which  are  82  feet  long.  The  or- 
ganist is  allowed  to  play  on  it  for  the 
amusement  of  travelers  at  all  hours  up  to 
8  80  P.M.,  save  on  fbte-davs,  and  during 
tho  hours  when  mass  is  being  celebrated : 
12  fr.  is  charged  for  a  party  of  twelve  per- 
sons and  under ;  over  twelve  persons,  the 
feo  is  1  fr.  per  person.  One  of  the  sights 
of  Freyburg  is  the  trunk  of  an  ancient 
lime-tree :  it  dates  back  nearly  four  hund- 
red years.     The  tradition  goes  that  after 


the  battle  of  Morat,  which  was  fought  on 
the  Lake  Morat,  some  ten  miles  from  Frey- 
burg, a  young  soldier,  a  citizen  of  the  town, 
was  dispatched  to  carry  the  tidings  of  the 
victory  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  total  delbat 
of  the  Burgnndians  under  Charles  the  Bold ; 
and  that,  having  ran  the  whole  distance  in 
his  anxiety  to  convey  the  good  news,  he 
had  only  strength  to  breathe  the  single 
word  ^'Yictoiy,"  when  he  fell  dead  upon 
the  spot.  The  branch  of  lime-tree  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand  was  planted,  and 
grew  to  bo  twenty  feet  in  circumference. 

Many  persons  make  an  excursion  to  th^ 
battle-field  of  Morat  either  from  here  ta^ 
from  Berne,  for  Byron  says, 

**There  la  a  spot  should  not  be  passed  in  ratal —  • 
Morat— the  proud,  the  patriot  field  I  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  tlain.** 

The  trophies  of  the  slain  alluded  to  by 
Bfnron  were  the  bleached  bones  of  over  fif- 
teen thousand  Burgnndians,  which  had 
been  once  collected  by  the  Swiss  into  a 
charnel-house,  but,  during  the  revolution-* 
ary  French  war,  a  Burgundian  brigade,, 
wishing  to  efface  all  recollection  of  the- 
event,  scattered  the  bones  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  Byron  says  that  the  Burgnn- 
dians for  ages,  when  passing  the  field,  car- 
ried off  a  bone  for  the  purpose  of  interring  • 
it  in  their  own  country ;  but  that  the  Swiss 
postilions  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife- 
handles,  a  purpose  for  which  the  whiteness  * 
imbibed  by  the  bleaching  of  years  luid  ren- 
dered them  in  great  request.  The  battle 
of  Morat  was  fought  tho  22d  of  June,  1476 ; 
the  second  drama  of  the  fatal  three  in  the 
life  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  powerful  duke 
of  Burgundy :  he  lost  his  treasures  at 
Grandson,  his  glory  at  Morat,  and  his  life 
at  Nancy. 

To  get  a  fine  view  of  the  battle-field,  as- 
cend the  hill  of  Munchenwyler,  where  you 
will  find  an  immense  lime-tree,  said  to  be 
six  hundred  years  old,  and  thirty-six  feet  in 
circumference.  Under  its  shade  it  is  said 
the  Swiss  held  a  council  of  war  before  the 
battle,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Ebel,  in  his  Guide  to  Switzerland,  says,  by 
mistake,  the  tree  is  thirty-six  feet  in  dicOne- 
ter.  The  sight  of  such  a  monster  induced 
our  countryman.  Cooper,  to  make  the  ascent 
of  the  hill  on  a  very  warm  day,  but,  instead 
of  finding  something  unequaled  even  in  the 
land  of  the  ^'  Mohicans,"  he  found,  to  him, 
an  ordinary-sized  tree.     He  says,  **  There 
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we  went|  dragging  our  weary  limbs  after 
us,  to  diacover  what  for  *  diam^tre'  we  ought 
to  have  read  '  circninftrence.* "  (I  wiah 
the  erratam  had  been  in  his  book  instead 
of%ilne.) 

From  Freybnrg  to  Lansanne  by  rail  (re- 
cently finished). 

Cj^M^mtA,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of 
Yaud,  oonCuns  21,000  inhabitants,  and  one 
of  the  best  hotels,  both  as  regards  position 
and  comfort,  in  Switzerland— iETM  Gibhon^ 
named  after  the  great  historian,  whose  for- 
mer garden  is  now  attached  to  this  hotel, 
and  where,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  11  and  12  o'clock  at 
night,  he  wrote  the  last  line  of  the  last  page 
of  his  History  of  Rome.  The  view  from 
the  summer-houses  at  the  back  of  the  hotel 
is  most  grand  and  romantic. 

Hen  oft  sat  VolOiira,  as  well  aa  Gibbon, 
to  watch  *'  dear,  placid  Leman."  • 

«* Lausanne!  and  Femeyl   ye  have  been  the 
abode* 
Of  names  which  unto  youbeqneaihed  a  name."* 

A  few  days  may  be  spent  hers  most 
profitably,  many  persons  desiring  to  re- 
main a  lifetime,  rr^i  n^]^^^  j^  is 
^ai^ift^y  situated  In  The  vicinity  of  the 
UiDDon,  in  a  most  lovely  position,  and  is 
capitally  managed  by  Mr.  F.  Ritter,  son 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  Gibbon  Hotel, 
where  he  for  a  long  time  was  a  favorite 
with  American  travelers;  he  speaks  En- 
glish fluently.  One  of  the  best  banking 
bouses  in  Switzerland  is  that  of  Messrs. 
li.  Clavel  &  Co.  of  Lausanne,  where  trav- 
elers can  draw  on  America,  London,  and 
every  city  in  Europe,  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Lausanne  is  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Gib- 
bon, distinguished  for  its  good  society,  and 
is  considered  a  most  desirable  place  of  res- 
idence. The  hotels  are  all  good,  and  by 
no  means  expensive.  During  the  winter 
season  the  charge  is  little  over  one  half  for 
permanent  bairders.  Those  who  have  via- 
ited  Lake  Leman  in  a  calm,  will  never  re- 
gret seeing  it  in  winter  in  a  storm.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Byron : 

"  The  sky  is  changed— and  such  a  change !   Oh  I 

niKh^ 
And  Btorm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrons 

strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  I    Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  nmong, 

*  Gibbon  and  Voltaire. 
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Leaps  the  live  thunder!    Kok  £ram  one  lont 

dbud, 
But  every  mountain  nov  hath  found  a  tongne ; 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  sluwd, 
Bade  to  the  Joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  afevdl 

*•*  And  this  Is  In  the  night— most  gkrioos  night! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !    Let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  th«» ! 
l^ow  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphorle  sea, 
And  the  big  ndn  comes  diuDcIng  to  the  eerth! 
And  now  again  'tis  black;  and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain 
mirth. 

As  if  they  did  r^Joloe  o^er  a  yoang  eaitbqiBakeli 
bh-tb. 

^^  Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  Us  way 

between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have 

parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  Intervene 
Tliat  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken- 

hearted: 
Though  in  tndr  sonls,  whieh  thua  each  other 

thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bk>om,  and,  these 

departed, 
Itself  ez|dred,  bat  leaving  them  ma.  age 
Of  years  aU  vintera,  war  within  themselrei  to 
wage. 

**  Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  bath  deft 

his  way,  -^ 

The  mightiest  of  ihe  storms  has  ta*eaJUi 

stand; 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  iA^« 
And  fliog  their  thunderbolts  from  hand  to 

hand. 
Flashing  sad  cast  around :  of  all  the  band* 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hslh 

forlced 
His  lightnings,  as  if  he  did  understand 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  worked. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blaat  whatever  then- 

in  lurked. 

^^  Skv,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  Ughtnlnsii 
•ye! 
VTlth  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a 

soul. 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  mo  watdiiiil :  the  ftr 

roll 
Of  your  departing  voices  is  the  kn<Al_ 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless— if  I  rest " 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests  I  Is  the  goal  f 
Are  yc  like  those  within  the  human  breask 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  lu^ 
neatr* 

The  principal  building  in  Lausanne  is 
the^firt&edrofrfounded  about  the  dose  of 
the  lOtn  century.  It  was  consecrated  by 
Gregory  X.,  in  presence  of  Rndolph  of 
Hapsburg.  It  contains  some  very^iin' 
monuments.  The  principal  are,  ^^ctor 
Amadeus  YIIL,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  wa& 
elected  Pope  Felix  Y.  at  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  Otho  of  Grandson. 

From  the  Terrace^  formerly  the  cemetoxy 
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of  the  Cathedral,  a  splendid  view  of  the 
lake  and  the  Alps  of  Savoy  may  be  had. 
A  short  distance  from  the  Cathedral  stands 
the  Castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Lausanne,  but  now  the  seat  of 
the  authorities  of  the  canton.  It  dates 
back  to  the  18th  century.  It  Is  a  massive 
square  tower,  bollt  of  stone,  and  flanked  at 
its  angles  by  foor  brick  towers. 

The  Museum,  which  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  shell-fish,  animals,  and  minerals, 
is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  college. 
It  IS  open  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Saturdays.  There  is  also  ArlaneTs  Muse- 
um, open  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Sat- 
urdays, from  11  to  8  o*clock.  It  contains 
a  small  assortment  of  pictures. 

The  BUnd  Asylum,  one  of  the  best  organ- 
ized institutions  in  the  country,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  liberality  of  M.  Haldeman, 
a  rich  English  philanthropist  of  Swiss  ori- 
gin, who  has  a  charming  park  and  residence 
close  to  the  Lausanne,  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake.  Many  of  the  public  works  of 
Switzerland  are  indebted  to  the  liberality 
of  this  gentleman. 

t7he  houM  ofGibbot^  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  Lausanne. 
.  Cn^e  iS!t^a/f  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  is  one  of  the  finest  spots  to  get  a 
most  complete  view  of  all  the  northern  and 
northwestern  shores  of  the  lake,  entwined 
with  the  picturesque  villages  and  smiling 
white  villas,  the  private  residences  of  many 
of  the  richest  citizens  of  Europe. 


house  this  year.  The  exceeding  beauty  of 
Vevay  keeps  these  houses  fUll  nearly  the 
entire  season.  The  drives  and  excundons 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tovm  are  delightful, 
and  there  is  no  more  healthy  place  in  £u^ 
rope  to  spend  a  summer. 

A  short  distance  from  Yovay  is  the  town 
of  Clarens,  which  commands  one  of  the  best 
views  over  the  lake.  It  is  romantically 
described  by  Rousseau,  and  immortalized 
by  Bjnron : 

"  Clareas,  sweet  darens,  Urthplaco  of  deep 
love!'» 

M.  Mirabaud,  a  banker  of  Geneva,  has 
a  most  beautiful  villa  here.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  this,  notice  a  pretty  little  forest 
of  chestnut-trees,  considered  the  bosquet  de 
Julie  of  Rousseau.  A  short  distance  far- 
ther along  the  lake  we  find  the  village  of 
Montreux:  a  small  village,  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  a  hill,  and  celebrated  for  the 
number  of  its  pensions,  or  boarding-houses, 
frequented  by  foreigners  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  According  to  statistics,  thero 
are  less  deaths  here  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  in  any  other  village  in 
the  world. 

Quite  near  to  this  b  fAxepotd^vrorj^ 
where  travelers  visiting  the  (SlSG^SrCBC 
Ion  generally  stop.  Its  situatitfL  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  SwitzernRd.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  large  park,  and  is  ad- 
mirably conducted  by  the  same  proprietor 
(Mr.  Gustavo  Wolff)  as  the  r£cu  de 
I  Gensoe, 


At  the  cemetery  of  Pierre  de  Plain,  about/  "^  One  of  the  principal  of  the  numerous  ex- 


two  miles  from  Lausanne,  John  Philip 
Kemble,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  is  buried. 
He  died  at  his  villa,  Beau  Site,  the  grounds 
of  which  had  been  laid  out  and  the  trees 
planted  by  his  own  hands. 
lOuchMfithe  port  of  Lausanne,  at  which 
the  steamers  touch  going  to  Vevay,  Ville- 
neuve,  and  Geneva,  contains  a  new  hotel 
called  BeaurTwage,  300  feet  long,  four  sto- 
ries high,  .and  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
admirably  managed  houses  in  Europe. 

From  Lausanne  to  Vevay^'hy  steamer, 
in  one  hour.    Fare  1  f.  20  c 

Vy^ncaA a  veiy  attractive  town,  containing 
nearly  7000  inhabitants.  Hdtels:  Trois 
Couroimes,  one  of  the  finest  in  Switzerland, 
Semi,  and  Du  Lac.  Mr.  Senn  was  former 
proprietor  of  the  Trois  Rois  at  Basle.  The 
proprietor  of  the  Ihi  Lac  is  building  a  new 


corsions  from  Montreux  is  that  to  th^,(2Sfe» 
Ue  ofChilhr^immoTtaLLizQd  by  Byron  in  his 
*  *  Prisoner  of  Chiilon."  His  name  may  be 
seen  here  cut  in  the  pillars  in  connection 
with  those  of  Eugene  Sue,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  George  Sand.  Bonivard,  prior  of  St. 
Victor,  in  his  endeavors  to  free  the  Genoese 
from  the  tyranny  of  Charles  V.  of  Savoy, 
became  very  obnoxious  to  that  monarch, 
who  had  him  seized  secretly  and  conveyed 
to  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  where  for  six  long 
years  he  was  confined  in  a  dungeon.  The 
floor  round  the  pillar  to  which  he  was 
chained  is  much  worn,  and  the  ring  in  the 
pillar  may  still  be  seen. 

^^  Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainlesa  mind  I 
Brightest  in  dangerous  liberty  thou  art, 
For  there  thv  habitation  is  the  heart — 
The  heart,  which  love  of  thee  alono  can  bind ; 
And  where  ihj  rons  to  fettera  are  conitigned — 
To  fetters  and  the  damp  vault*8  dayleai  gloom, 
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Their  countiy  oonqaen  with  their  martjrdom. 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

Cblllon  I  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar ;  for  *twas  trod 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  traoe 
Wom^  as  if  thy  C(4d  pavement  were  a  sod, 

Dy  IJonivard  I    May  none  these  marks  oiuoe ! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 

^Lako  Leman  lies  by  ChiUon*s  walls ; 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Itn  muBsy  waters  meet  and  flow; 
Thus  much  the  fathomed  line  was  sent 
Fnmi  Chilk>n's  snow-white  battlement* 
Which  ronnd  about  the  wave  enthrals. 
A  double  dungeon — ^wall  and  wave 
Uave  made    and  like  a  living  gnve, 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day ; 
Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knocked ; 
And  1  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wa^h  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 
And  wanton  in  the  happv  sky ; 
And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rocked, 
And  I  have  felt  it  shake  unshock'd. 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  mo  free.** 

In  1536,  when  the  cantons  of  YAud  and 
Geneva  had  obtained  their  independence, 
the  Castle  of  Chillon  resisted  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  was  eventually  captured  by  the 
Bernese,  aided  by  a  flotilla  from  Geneva. 
Bonivard  and  the  other  captives  obtained 
their  liberty.  Byron  beautifully  describes 
the  effects  of  his  imprisonment : 

**•  It  iflkt  be  months,  or  years,  or  dayi-> 

I  K(  pt  no  count,  I  took  no  note— 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise. 

And  clear  them  or  their  dreary  mote ; 
At  lost  men  came  to  set  mo  free, 

I  aiikod  not  why,  I  seeked  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fettered  or  fetteriess  to  be, 

I  learned  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last, 
And  nil  my  bonds  aside  were  cast. 
These  heavy  walls  to  roe  had  grown 
A  hcnnitage — and  all  my  own ! 
And  half  I  fdt  as  they  wore  come 
To  tear  mc  from  a  iK^oond  home ; 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made. 
And  watched  tliem  in  their  sullen  trade; 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 
And  why  should  I  feci  less  than  they  f 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race. 
Had  power  to  kill ;  yet,  strange  to  teO, 
In  quiet  we  had  learned  to  dwell  I 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
80  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  arc:  even  I 
Itegained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh.** 

There  are  now  two  routes  open  to  Ger- 
many and  the  Tyrol,  or  to  the  Rhine  Val- 
ley: that  just  described,  via  Lausanne, 
Freyburff,  Bomo,  Zurich,  and  Schaffhau- 
Ken,  which  is  tlie  best,  and  most  direct  to 
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the  Tyrol ;  or  via  Berne,  Olten,  and  Basle, 
which  is  the  ^noet  direct  to  Baden  and 
Baden  and  the  Grerman  watering-places  oa 
the  Rhine ;  and  that  by  Lake  Neuchatd 
and  Bienne.  We  would  most  decidedly  say 
don't  take  this  last,  for  two  reasons :  Then 
is  nothing  to  see  on  the  way,  and  you  have 
neither  protectkMi  for  life  nor  property  on 
that  railroad,  and  baggage-checks  are  worth 
BO  much  chaff  in  case  your  baggage  is  k»t 
or  stolen,  which  is  very  likel3',  neither  the 
employes  nor  employers  having  ever  been 
accused  of  honesty. 

The  author  inomt  of  one  instance  where 
an  American  traveler  was  most  shamefully 
maltreated  by  some  ten  of  the  employ^ 
his  baggage  having  been  stolen  in  the 
mean  time :  this  because  he  would  not  al- 
low two  Americans,  an  elderiy  lady  and 
gentleman,  to  be  swindled  by  one  of  the 
company's  clerks.  Our  consul  at  Basle 
kept  the  baggage-check  for  years,  bat  never 
could  obtain  any  satisfaction. 

Batle  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Rhine,  is  the  capital  of  the  canton,  and  een- 
tains  89,000  inhabitants ;  the  pfriacipal  be- 
tel (and  a  very  fine  one  it  Is),  Trois  Rai$f 
overlooking  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
city  during  the  Middle  Ages  waa  one  af 
considerable  importance,  but  it  has  sadly 
degenerated.  It  contains  a  fine  catktdttig 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  imioersiiy, 

A  veiy  singular  custom  fomeriy  |a^ 
vailed  in  Basle,  viz.,  of  keeping  their  dodee 
one  hour  in  advance  of  those  of  other  dtios 
of  Europe.  Various  reasMis  are  given  for 
this  curious  habit,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  tho  people.  One  reason  was, 
that  they  wero  lazier  than  other  people, 
and  adopted  tilus  custom  for  the  porpoee  of 
keeping  themselves  up  to  time.  Another, 
that  the  attempt  of  an  enemy  to  suxprin 
the  city  was  defeated  by  the  town  ck>ek 
striking  one  instead  of  twelve :  the  con- 
spirators in  the  town,  thinking  they  were 
an  hour  too  late,  failed  to  keep  their  ap* 
pointment.  The  citizens,  in  grateful  rec- 
ollection of  tho  event,  ever  after  kept  tiw 
clock  an  hour  ahead  of  time.  Another 
reason  was,  that  the  dock  was  struck  hy 
lightning,  and  the  hands  forced  forward, 
and  the  superstition  of  the  people  refoseff 
to  have  them  changed.  Perhaps  the  qual- 
ity of  the  clocks  had  something  to  do  with 
the  oriirin.  For  the  last  sixty  years,  hoir- 
ever,  they  seem  to  have  gone  all  right. 
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The  Ntw  Muteutn  containB  some  of  Uol- 
bein  the  younger's  paintings.  The  Rath- 
hoiue  and  Arsenal  will  repay  a  visit. 

If  going  to  Schaffhattsen  and  the  Falls 
of  the  Rhine  instead  of  going  to  Basle, 
-where  there  is  little  to  see,  take  the  cars  for 
Zurich  at  Olten,  railroad  all  the  way  to 
JSchaffhauien,  On  arriving  at  the  town 
take  the  omnibus — fare  1  fir. — or  carriage 
to  the  tSchwewerho/,  about  twenty  minutes' 
drive.  The  position  of  this  hotel,  which  is 
one  of  the  l)est  in  Switzerland,  is  most 
magnificent.  It  w^  formerly  the  Hotel 
Webber.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  River  Rhine,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  falls,  at  a  height  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Prepare 
to  spend  a  few  days  here;  you  will  cer- 
tainly eqjoy  them. 

One  of  the  best  posUions  to  get  a  fine 
view  of  the  falls  is  ia  the  garden  attached 
to  the  Castle  of  Lcmfm^  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  immediately  opposite  the  Schwei- 
saihof  Hotel ;  cross  in  the  ferry-boat ;  fare 
half  a  franc.  The  castle  and  grounds  be- 
long to  a  private  family,  but,  in  virtue  of  a 
coBtt&ct  with  the  canton  of  Zurich,  stran- 
gers are  permitted  to  visit  the  castlo  and 
grounds ;  fee  one  franc.  Visit  the  wood- 
en balcony  which  almost  overhangs  this 
mh  of  waters,  and  there  realize  the  stu- 
pendous impetus  the  river  has  secured  in 
it»Bamerou0  descents  above  the  falls.  The 
actual  fall  is  about  eighty  feet.  The  water 
ia  divided  into  three  shoots  by  two  pillars 
of  rock  in  the  centre,  and  reminds  one  of 
Miagara  on  a  small  scale.  Visit  the  CaMle 
€>f  WoHk,  and  view  the  scene  through  tb* 
camera  obacura:  the  effect  is  most  pleas- 
ing. The  largest  body  of  water  falls  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June  and  July.  Al- 
tlioagh  this  is  one  of  the  finest  falls  in  Eu- 
rope, don't  expect  to  see  a  Niagara ;  yet 
the  general  landscape  is  superior  to  that  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  whole 
Esnge  of  the  Alps,  including  Mt.  Blanc,  a 
dictance  of  185  miles,  can  be  seen  from 
tliiB  point. 

Should  you  pat  up  in  the  town  of  Schaff- 
»,  the  hotel  J^rone  is  the  best. 

JSckaffkaium  is  situated  on  the  right 
of  the  Rhine,  about  two  miles  above 
Um  falls:  it  contains  9000  inhabitants. 
It  ia  distinguished  particularly  for  its  an- 
tique houses,  none  of  which  having  been 
thalmyed  by  fire  for  centuries.     The  tur- 


rets, the  singular  conformation  of  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  the  wall  which  surrounds  it 
on  the  land  side,  the  fine  old  Cattie  ofjlfttn- 
noth^  and  antique  doors,  all  tend  to  give 
to  Schaffhausen  a  most  singular  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.  It  contains  little  to 
detain  the  traveler.  The  principal  build- 
ing is  the  Cathedral^  erected  between  the 
11th  and  14th  centuries :  it  is  particularly 
noted  for  the  solidity  of  its  construction. 
Its  interior  is  much  disfigured  by  renova- 
tions, but  its  clobters  are  well  preserved. 
Notice  the  inscription  on  its  immense  clock, 
which  dates  back  nearly  four  centurin : 
"  Vivos  voco,  mortuos  plango,  fulgura 
frango"  (I  call  the  living,  I  mourn  the 
dead,  I  break  the  lightning).  See  Schil- 
ler's poems. 

The  Cattle  ofMvnnoth,  erected  in  1664  to 
give  employment  to  the  poor  during  a  sea- 
son of  famine,  is  a  singular  specimen  of 
fortification.  Its  form  was  proposed  by 
Albert  Durer.  It  is  provided  with  curious 
bomb-proof  casemates),  and  the  walls  of  its 
tow^er  are  eighteen  feet  thick.  The  town 
dates  back  to  the  eighth  century.  It  was 
conquered  by  Austria  in  1331,  but  declared 
its  independence  in  1415.  The  origin  of 
the  town  is  from  schiffhauscn  (ship- 
houses),  it  being  the  principal  d|y>6t  for 
goods  passing  from  Switzerland  (I  Ger- 
many. The  bouses  were  built  here  for  the 
protection  of  the  boats  in  loading  and  un- 
loading. M&IIer,  the  historian,  wa<i  bom 
here  in  1752 :  many  of  his  manuscripts  are 
in  the  public  library.  Here  also  may  Ite 
seen  a  model  of  the  famous  wooden  bridge 
(one  span  of  which  was  865  feet)  destroy- 
ed by  the  French  under  Oudinot  in  1799. 
The  present  bridge  was  erected  in  1843. 
Visit  the  splendid  promenade  of  Fasistaub, 
which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Rhine. 

Schaff^atum  to  Consiancej  by  railroad  or 
steam-boat — we  would  decidedly  recom- 
mend the  steamer — ^time,  by  steamer  as- 
cending the  river,  7  hours;  descending 
from  Constance  to  Schaffhausen,  half  that 
time.  If  in  a  hurry,  take  the  cars :  by  the 
steamer  yon  pass  the  Chateau  of  A  renabergy 
the  former  residence  of  Queen  Hortense, 
ex-queen  of  Holland,  and  mother  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  where  that  monarch  plotted 
the  revolution  of  France  which  resulted  in 
the  Strasburg  disaster.  It  was  bouf^ht  by 
a  native  of  Neuchatel  in  1943  for  $320,000^ 
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but  has  since  been  purchased  by  the  em- 
peror. This  18  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
on  the  Rhine.  Between  here  and  Con- 
stance we  pass  the  celebrated  Cattle  ofGiftt^ 
lieboif  once  the  prison  of  those  noted  re- 
formerSf  John  Hoss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
Pope  John  XXII.,  who  was  the  instrument 
in  their  imprisonment,  was  himself  confined 
here  by  the  order  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance. 

A  very  elegant  new  iron  bridge  across 
the  Rhine  at  Constance  has  recently  been 
constructed,  over  which  the  railway  runs 
to  Schaffhansen,  and  under  which  our  boat 
proceeds  to  the  dock  at 

Conttaneey  a  ver}'  ancient  but  decayed 
dty,  which  formerly  boasted  50,000  inhab- 
itants, now  reduced  to  6500  :  principal  ho- 
tels, HedU  and  Adler.  Althouji;h  situated 
on  the  Swiss  side  of  the  lalLe,  it  belongs  to 
the  duchy  of  Baden,  haying  been  ceded  by 
Austria  in  1805. 

The  Cathedral^  or  Mnnster  of  Constance, 
is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  founded  in  1048 ; 
was  rebuilt  at  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century.  It  was  in  this  cathedral 
that  John  Hubs  was  condemned.  Robert 
Hallam,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  president  of 
the  English  delegation  which  condemned 
him  t^e  burnt,  is  buried  in  front  of  the 
high  Jtar.  The  place  is  pointed  out  by  a 
brass  plate  where  Hubs  stood  when  receiv- 
insc  the  sentence.  Notice  the  bas-reliefs 
on  the  doors  of  the  principal  entrance. 
There  are  *  twenty  compartments,  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Savior. 
Malce  the  ascent  of  the  tower :  the  view  is 
magnificent.  Examine  the  relics  in  the 
sacristy. 

The  ancient  convent  of  the  Domtmcana^ 
situated  on  a  small  island  connected  with 
the  town  by  a  bridge,  is  noted  as  the  place 
of  confinement  of  Hu*:  it  is  now  used  as 
a  store-house.  The  SaUe  de  la  Dottane, 
erected  in  1388,  contains  numerous  Roman, 
Germanic,  and  Huss  relics ;  fee  i  fr.  This 
building  is  particularly  interesting  from 
being  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  famous 
Council  of  Constance,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  general 
councils,  to  which  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
declared  to  be  amenable.  The  Council 
first  proceeded  to  dispose  of  three  popes — 
John  XXir.,  Gregory  II.,  and  Benedict  X. 
Thpy  then  elected  Martin  V.,  settling  the 
variances  that  had  disturbed  the  Church 
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for  forty  years.  A  dark  blot  will,  howev- 
er, forever  rest  on  the  memory  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  their  treachery  in  arresting  John 
Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  alter  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council,  the  Emperor  Sgis- 
mund,  had  promised  to  give  the  fonner 
safe-conduct  out  of  the  reach  of  his  ene- 
mies. Huss  was  treacherously  seized,  con- 
demned, and  burnt  at  the  stake  on  the  6th 
July,  1415,  and  Jerome  on  the  30th  May 
the  following  year.  The  Works  of  WidiiTe 
were  condemned  to  be  burnt.  The  Coun- 
cil consisted  of  over  400  of  the  greatest 
magnates  and  scholars  of  the  Continent,  ia- 
clnding  emperors,  popes,  cardinals,  bish- 
ops, and  archbishops.  The  sittings  con- 
tinued four  years,  from  1414  to  1418.  The 
place  where  Huss  suffered  martyrdom,  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  is  still  pointed 
out :  also  the  house  in  PauPs  Stnuse  in 
which  he  lodged,  and  which  contains  a 
likeness  of  this  celebrated  theologian  m  re- 
lief on  the  wall. 

Boats  leave  Constance  for  Lindan,  Fried- 
erichshausen,  and  Brfegenx  several  tixnei 
every  day.  The  whole  fere  from  Schaff- 
hausen  to  Bregenz,  9  fr.  80  c. 

Lake  Constance  is  the  largest  of  the 
German  lakes,  thirty-five  miles  long  by 
eight  wide.  At  its  greatest  depth  it  u 
nearly  one  thousand  feet  deep.  The  Rhine 
enters  it  at  the  southeast,  and  issues  hom 
it  at  the  northwest.  Its  banks  are  noted 
for  their  great  fertility,  abounding  in  vine- 
yards, corn-fields,  and  orchards,  with  hand- 
some villas  and  smiling  villages. 

At  Ronumshom  you  usually  change  boats. 
S^nce  the  colnpletion  of  the  railroad  from 
this  point  to  Zurich  the  travel  has  been 
very  great.  Many  persons  coming  from 
the  Rhine  enter  Switzerland  cm  Stuttgart, 
Ulm,  and  Friederichshausen ;  also  thoee 
coming  from  Munich  via  Augsburg  and 
Lindau,  and  vice  versa.  Travelers  coming 
up  the  Rhme  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
Switzerland  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend, after  visiting  Baden-Baden,  to  go 
back  to  the  Bmchsal  Station  and  visit 
Stuttgart^  one  of  the  most  interesting  cit- 
ies in  Europe ;  then  Ubn  to  Friederichs- 
hausen. The  distance  to  Zurich  is  not 
much  greater  than  by  Basle,  but  the  hiter- 
est  immeasurably  so. 

Ziwfati—ifeBreacfterAo/' hotel,  near  the 
landing,  very  good :  here  you  disembark 
if  on  your  way  to  Munich.    This  small  and 
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strongly-fortified  town,  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  very  beautifully 
situated  on  two  small  islands  in  Lake  Con- 
stance, and  connected  with  the  shore  by 
long  wooden  bridges.  On  yoor  right  as 
you  enter  the  harbor,  an  immense  Bavarian 
lion,  sitting  on  his  hinder  legs,  greets  yon 
with  any  thing  but  a  welcoming  smile. 
On  the  opposite  sido  of  the  entrance  there 


is  a  high  watch-tower  and  light-house.  On 
the  port  there  is  a  monument  to  Maximil- 
ian II.,  erected  in  1866,  after  the  model  of 
Holbig :  it  rests  on  a  pedestal,  the  sides 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  the  coats  of 
arms  of  different  cities,  an^tfignres  repre- 
senting Navigation,  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  the  Arts. 
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Modes  or  Tbatbu 


The  Tyrol  is  ono  of  the  provinces  of 
Austria,  and  il  moantainous  throaghout. 
It  extends  from  Upper  Aostria,  across  the 
ranges  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  to  the  Lake  of 
Ga^  upon  the  Italian  side  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  embraces  the  upper  portions  of 
the  valley  of  the  rivers  Inn  and  Adige« 
Many  of  the  higher  summits  of  the  Alps 
are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Tyr- 
ol. Among  the  most  notorious  are  those 
of  the  Drei-herm  Spitz,  the  Ortler  Spits, 
and  the  Groes  Glockner,  or  Big  Bell.  The 
celeUrated  Brenner  Pass,  which  leads  from 
Innspruck  to  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  is 
within  its  territory ;  and  the  Pass  of  Stel- 
vio,  the  highest  carriage-road  in  the  world, 
is  on  its  border. 

The  best  season  to  make  the  different 
excursions  through  the  Tyrol  is  July  and 
August  for  the  northern  flrontier,  Septem- 
ber and  October  for  the  southern. 

The  best  ^\d  coin  to  take  to  the  Tyrol 
Is  napoleons:  it  is  much  better  known 
than  English  sovereigns.  The  coins  of 
Bavaria  and  Austria  both  pass  current  in 
the  Tyrol.  The  Austrian  florin  or  gulden 
equals  60  c.  U.  S.,  and  the  Bavarian  florin 
or  gulden  equals  40  c.  U.  S.  Accounts 
are  generally  kept  in  convention  munz, 
marked  C.  M.,  which  indicates  that  there 
are  only  60  kreutzers  in  the  gulden,  where- 
as, in  common  usage,  there  are  72.  The 
tourist,  when  he  is  paying  kreutzers  away 
and  getting  guldens  exchanged,  had  bet- 
ter infer  that  the  reckoning  b  made  72  kr. 
to  the  gulden.  Austria  has  recently  adopt- 
ed a  new  monetary  system  (the  decimal), 
but  there  is  no  coin  to  correspond  to  it. 
Thus,  the  new  florin  (50  c.  U.  S.)=100 
kreutzers,  which  equals  two  thirds  of  the 
Prussian  thaler.  Accounts  in  the  Tyrol 
are  mostly  kept  in  the  old  style,  60  kr.  =^  1 
florin  C.  M. 

The  gold  coin  used  is  worth  as  follows : 

Sovereign =10  gulden.  Napoleon  =8 
gulden.  The  Friedrich  d'0r=8  gulden 
and  10  kreutzers,  C.  M. 

The  silver  coin  are  "zwanzigers"  or 
"lire**=16|  c.  U.  S.  cur.,  and  pieces  of  6 
kreutzers  =  5  c.  U.  S.  cur. 

The  copper  coins  are  pieces  of  * '  1  kreut- 
zer,"  "i  kreutzer,"  "^  krcutzer,"  and  1 
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pfenning.  Paper  is  the  principal  currency. 
The  notes  in  general  use  are  one,  two,  five, 
and  ten  gulden.  When  leaving  the  TjtoI, 
be  certain  and  get  either  gold  or  silver 
(say  francs)  for  any  money  you  have  left 
in  Austrian  coin,  or  else  you  will  lose  con- 
siderable in  discounts. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  pass- 
port has  the  requisite  visia,  else  yon  will 
surely  get  into  trouble  with  the  authori- 
ties. 

Guides  are  not  requisite  in  the  Tyrol, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  when  mak- 
ing the  ascent  of  the  Groes  Glockner,  cross- 
ing Monte  Gavia,  between  Kals  and  Heili- 
gen  Blut,  and  to  the  Pasterze  Glacier.  Tbo 
best  guides  ma}'  be  obtained  at  Innspruck 
or  Bregenz.  The  regular  price  is  2  flwins 
per  day,  and  a  anallpottr  boirej  although 
there  is  no  fixed  tariff  as  in  Switzeriand. 

The  most  comfortable  manner  for  (ami- 
lies  or  parties  to  travel  through  the  Tyrol 
is  by  vetturino — ^they  are  very  comfortable, 
and  good  horses  may  be  obtiuned — or  bet- 
ter still  with  one's  own  carriage  and  post- 
horses.  There  is  next  the  tqperat-vaffem^ 
which  belongs  to  the  postal  estabUshment, 
and  is  cheaper  than  the  vetturino :  a  party 
of  four  persons  may  engage  it,  but,  being 
covered,  it  is  very  hot  and  dusty  in  tho 
summer.  Then  comes  the  eilwage%  or 
mail-coach,  which  runs  upon  all  the  prin- 
cipal roads  and  thoroughfares,  and  is  quito 
roomy  and  expeditious.  The  omnibus,  or 
stellwoffen,  is  very  slow  and  very  clmp, 
running  daily  over  all  the  principal  roads, 
holding  from  ten  to  twelve  persons :  it 
travels  about  five  miles  per  hour,  at  feom 
six  to  nine  kreutzers  per  mile ;  it  also  con- 
tains a  coup6,  holding  three  persons ;  tho 
centre  individual  can  see  but  little.  To 
study  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple this  is  the  conveyance,  but  a  man  must 
bo  sure  proof  against  tobacco  smoke.  £v-. 
eiy  man  and  boy  in  the  Tyrol  smokes,  and 
smokes  all  the  time,  and  smokes  the  poMw 
est  kind  of  tobacco ;  consequently,  when 
an  omnibus  is  very  full  on  a  hot  day,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  see  the  dust  for  tbo 
smoke,  or  the  smoke  for  the  dost,  most  peo- 
ple would  prefer  a  higher  priced  convey- 
ance,    lu  fact,  if  you  want  to  cany  on  an 
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actiyo  flirtation  with  one  of  the  female  beau- 
ties of  the  Tyrol,  it  is  f ally  as  safe  as  pass- 
ing tlirough  a  tunnel. 

The  author  received  the  following  prices, 
recently  adopted,  from  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, being  much  led  astray  by  follow- 
ing an  English  guide-book :  For  one  horse, 
per  post,  1  florin  70  kr. ;  pour  boire  for  pos- 
tillion per  German  mile  (5  English  miles), 
85  kr. ;  one  place  in  the  eilwagen  per  Ger- 
man mile,  56  kr. ;  one  place  in  the  eilwagen 
fh>m  Bregenz  to  Innspruck,  16  fl.  10  kr. ; 
one  seperat-eilwagen,  per  post,  7  fl.  52  kr. ; 
one  seperat-eilwagen  to  Innspruck,  4  places, 
96fl.47kr. 

The  language  spoken  in  the  north  of 
"Tyrol  Is  the  Gepnan,  that  in  the  south  the 
Italian. 

It  Is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  particular  dress  peculiar  to  the 
peasantry  of  the  Tyrol,  as  it  varies  so  much 
in  the  diflbrent  Thais  or  valleys.  The  men 
generally  wear  brown  jackets,  breeches  to 
the  knee,  stockings  from  about  two  inches 
hdow  the  breeches  to  the  ankle,  but  no  far- 
ther; the  feet  are  covered  with  immense 
thick  shoes ;  the  hats  partake  of  the  Italian 
brigand  style,  high  black  velvet,  ornament- 
ed with  a  cock*s  feather  or  bunch  of  flow- 
ers ;  and  sooner  expect  to  meet  a  dog  with- 
out his  tail  than  a  Tyrolese  without  his 
porcelain  pipe,  and  blue  or  red  umbrella. 
The  females  usually  wear  short  dark  pet- 
ticoats, stuff  jackets,  and  gray  or  green 
stockings,  a  Leghorn  hat  with  an  immense 
brim,  a  velvet  cap  like  the  males,  or  a  loose 
handkerchief,  never  forgetting  that  interm- 
inable red  or  blue  umbrelleu 

In  addition  to  our  direct  route  through 
the  Tyrol  to  Munich  via  Bludenz,  $tuben, 
Landeck,  and  Innspruck,  there  are  several 
others  which  are  very  interesting,  viz. : 

1.  From  Bregenz  to  Vauoe  in  seven  daysy 
viz.,  via  Lamleck,  Finstermunz  Pass,  Mais, 
Trafoi,  Meran,  and  Botzen,  in  six  days. 
From  Botzen  by  rail  in  Ave  hours  to  Vero- 
na, and  three  and  a  half  hours  to  Venice. 

2.  Next,  from  Trafoi  to  the  Baths  of  Bor- 
Olio,  Tirano,  Sondrio,  to  Varenna,  in  seven 
days.     See  1st  excursion. 

3.  Fjrom  Botzen  to  Sterzing,  and  over 
the  Brenner  Pass,  in  eight  days  fh>m  Bre- 
genz.    See  Ist  excursion. 

4.  If  wishing  to  return  to  Switzerland, 
not  visiting  Munich,  in  ten  days  the  follow- 
ing excursion  can  1>e  made :  From  Bregenz 
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to  Varenna  in  seven  days.  See  2d  excur- 
sion. From  Varenna  to  Chiavenna,  over 
the  Splugen  Pass,  via  Mala,  Tbusis,  and 
Coire,  by  rail  to  Zurich. 

5.  From  Bregenz  via  Landeck,  Finster- 
mOnz  Pass,  Stelvio,  Bormio,  Bernini  Pass, 
the  Glaciers,  Juller  Pass,  Tiefenkasten,  to 
Coire. 

We  shall  describe  in  detail  the  two  prin- 
cipal routes.  The  flrst,  direct  from  Bre- 
genz to  Innspruck,  via  Feldkirch,  the  Arle- 
berg  Pass,  and  Landeck ;  time  three  days. 
The  other,  which  will  give  the  traveler  a 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Tyrol,  is 
from  Bregenz  by  the  Arleberg  Pass  to  Lan- 
deck, over  the  Finstermunz  Pass  to  Meran 
and  Botzen,  and  via  Sterzing  across  the 
Brenner  Pass  to  Innspruck.  From  thence 
to  Munich  via  Salzburg,  by  rail,  through 
one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in  Europe. 

The  roads  over  all  these  routes  are  very 
good,  and  can  be  traveled  with  vetturino ; 
single  travelers  by  eilwagen  or  omnibus. 

Breffenz,  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Constance,  contains  8000  inhabitants. 
HStei  d'A  utrichej  on  the  lake,  the  best.  The 
landlord,  who  was  formerly  a  guide,  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  Tyrol,  and  will  pro- 
cure guides,  horses,  and  vetturino  for  you. 

The  principal  trade  of  Bregenz  is  export- 
ing wooden  houses,  which  are  made  by  the 
peasants  in  the  valley,  and  brought  here  in 
pieces.  There  are  several  Roman  ruins  to 
be  seen  in  and  around  the  city.  It  was  in 
this  vicinity  that  Tiberius  and  Drusus 
fought  the  Vindelicians,  having  conveyed 
an  army  of  Romans  across  the  Lake  Con- 
stance by  means  of  a  fleet  constructed  on 
its  banks. 

After  ascending  the  hill  of  Gebhardtberff^ 
or  Schlossberg,  where  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Mont- 
fort,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  of 
Lake  Constance  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try may  be  obtained.  After  passing  the 
town  of  Dombimj  which  contains  7000  in- 
habitants— ^nearly  all  of  whom  are  employ- 
ed making  wooden  houses,  and  the  pretty 
town  of  UokenemSy  we  arrive  at  Feldkirch. 
H6id  Pod  and  Engd  Gabriel,  This  town 
is  a  natural  fortress  inclosed  by  mount- 
ains, and  was  formerly  the  key  to  this  side 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  guarded  by  the  ancient 
castle  of  Schattenberg.  The  town  is  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  River  111;  contains 
some  1700  inhabitants.    There  arc  several 
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oil  and  cotton  niUU.  A  defile  near  here 
baa  been  frequently  the  theatre  of  bloody 
combatjt  between  the  French  and  Austriana. 
In  ll^Jy  after  the  intrenchments  of  Feld- 
kirch  had  been  taken  by  the  French,  Maa- 
sena,  the  French  general,  advanced  on  the 
town,  but  waa  repulsed  by  the  Auatrians. 
The  same  event  happened  to  the  French 
general  Molitor  a  year  later. 

After  passing  the  towns  of  Bludemg  and 
IkUaaSf  we  arrive  at  Stubefi,  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Arlberg.  Hulel  Pott.  This 
town  is  the  line  which  separates  Vorarl- 
berg  from  the  TyroL  From  here  the  af- 
fluents of  the  Bhine  and  Danube  take  theur 
separate  courses.  We  now  approach  the 
summit  of  the  pass  by  a  winding  road,  con- 
structed by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and 
arrive  at  the  Hospice  of8t.  Ckruiopher.  The 
founder  of  this  charitable  institution  was 
once  a  poor  cowherd,  who  formed  the  be- 
nevolent design  of  erecting  this  building  for 
the  protection  of  travelers,  who  frequent- 
ly perished  in  the  snow-storms  in  cross- 
ing the  pass.  He  made  a  tour  through  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  collecting  subscrip- 
tions, and  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
hundreds  of  lives.  Snow  often  lies  on  the 
road  in  the  winter  season  to  a  depth  of 
twenty-five  feet.  We  saw  it  six  feet  deep 
as  earh'  sa  September  in  1862. 

8t.  A  nton — Hotel  Heckung,  very  comfort- 
able, wliere  travelers  stop  for  the  night. 
The  scenery  of  this  neighborhood  is  highly 
interesting.  The  hiUs  and  mountains  are 
mostly  covered  with  forests  of  fir,  and  stud- 
ded and  relieved  by  villages  and  fine  old 
castles. 

After  passing  the  village  of  FlirscK,  no- 
tice the  picturesquely  situated  Castle  of 
Wiesberg.  The  River  Rosanna,  along 
whose  lovely  banks  we  are  traveling,  here 
leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  forming  most  love- 
ly cascades. 

Landeck — hotels  Posi  and  Sckwarzen 
Adkr —  built  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
Inn,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  roads,  viz., 
that  from  Innspmck ;  from  Bregenz,  and 
over  the  Finstenniinz  Pass.  The  town  is 
mostly  surrounded  with  heights  which, 
with  their  castles  and  villas,  present  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  In  this  vicinity,  in 
1809,  a  most  desperate  fight  took  place  be- 
tween the  Bavarians  and  T^nrolese,  in  which 
nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  former  were  cut 
to  pieces.  j 
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[If  making  the  toor  oyer  the  Flnster- 
mbnz  Pass  to  Botzien  and  back  to  Inn- 
spmck, over  the  Brenner  Pasa,  you  here 
turn  off  to  the  right.  This^route  we  shall 
describe  after  having  described  Innapinck.] 

Three  miles  firom  Landeck  we  pass  the 
mins  of  the  Castle  of  Kromburgy  situated  on 
the  top  of  ahifi^  rock,  inamost  picturesqae 
position. 

Jnui—ffvUl  PofL  A  T«xy  fine  town,  the 
houses  being  nearly  all  new,  the  town  hav- 
ing been  complet^y  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1822.  A  short  distance  from  Imst,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  village  of  Brennbuchl,  where, 
in  1854,  the  King  of  Saxony  died  of  wounds 
received  fiom  the  feet  of  his  horses  after 
having  been  thrown  from  his  carriage.  In* 
the  inn  where  he  died  the  following  inscrip- 
tion may  be  seen :  "  Le  9  aout,  1854^  vera 
11  h.  dtt  matin,  S.  M.  Fr6d4ric  Anguste,  roi 
de  Saxe,  mourut  des  suite  de  blessnzea  re- 
9ue8  i  la  tete."  A  few  steps  from  the  town 
a  small  chapel  has  been  erected  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  accident  occurred.  This 
custom  will  be  noted  in  traversing  all  the 
roads  through  the  I^rol.  The  uncertainty 
of  life  is  marked  in  every  direction.  Wher* 
ever  a  fatal  accident  has  happened,  a  me- 
morial is  planted,  consisting  of  a  cross  or 
crucifix,  with  a  record  of  the  event,  and  a 
request  to  wayfarers  to  say  a  prayer  for  the 
good  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  anmerous  croasea  set 
up  as  guide-posts  in  every  direction,  which 
expresses  the  true  devotional  and  religiooa 
feeling  which  exists  among  the  nativea. 

Before  aixiving  at  the  town  of  Silz,  wo 
pass,  on  the  right,  the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
of  Petenhurg,  the  birthplace  and  residence 
of  Margaret  of  Tyrol,  or ''  Poutmg  Meg," 
as  she  was  called,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
line  of  Tyrolean  princes.  She  married  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  took 
the  Tyrol  as  her  dowry. 

After  passing  Silz,  notice  on  the  right 
the  monastery  of  Stems,  founded  by  the 
mother  of  Conradin,  who  waa  beheaded  at 
Naples  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  took  the  title  of  King  of  the  Two  Sic- 
Uiea,  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
and  defeated  by  Charles  of  Ai^  in  lua 
struggle  for  the  throne  of  Naplea.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  his  mother  demoted  the 
money  she  had  collected  for  his  ransom  to 
the  founding  of  this  monastery.  Tfaechnreh 
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oontuns  sereral  objects  of  interest.  In 
the  sepalchral  chapel  may  be  seen  the 
tombs  of  many  of  the  dukes  of  Tyrol.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  of  the  Empty  Purser  and 
Bianca  Blaria  Sforza,  second  wife  of  Max- 
imilian I .,  are  also  buried  here.  After  pass- 
ing the  small  TUlago  of  Td/tj  we  arrive  at 
Zirl,  a  small  bat  handsomely-sitnated  vil- 
lage, whence  the  ascent  of  the  SoMdn,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Inn- 
apmckf  is  made.  The  Solstein  is  nearly 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
flea,  and  the  wide-spreading  view  from  its 
flummit  over  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  and 
Isar  is  most  glorious.  Twenty  minutes 
Arom  Zirl  and  we  arrive  at  J/orfNuirard, 
'a  perpendicular  buttress  of  the  Solstein 
mountain.  Nearly  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  road,  in  a  cave  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
three  crucifixes  may  be  seen:  they  were 
erected  in  commemoration  of  a  miracle  sup- 
posed to  have  been  worked  during  the  life 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Tho  tradi- 
tion is  that  the  emperor,  on  one  occasion 
when  out  hunting,  coming  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  missed  his  footing 
and  fell  some  distance  down  the  precipice, 
but,  on  the  verge  of  the  perpendicular  rock, 
ho  managed  to  arrest  his  headlong  career 
by  clinging,  head  downward,  to  a  ledge  of 
Tock,  but  in  such  a  position  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  save  himself,  nor  could  any 
mortal  approach  him.  While  in  this  peril- 
ous situation  he  was  perceived  ^m  below, 
and  prayers  were  offered  up  for  his  soul  by 
the  cnr6  of  Zirl.  At  the  moment  when 
the  Host  was  being  elevated  an  angel  ap- 
peared by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  just  as 
ho  was  on  the  point  of  releasinfc  his  hold, 
his  strength  having  failed  him,  and  carried 
him  by  an  imknown  road  to  tho  summit, 
00  say  the  natives ;  but  non-believers  in 
miracles  say  the  emperor  was  saved  by  a 
hunter  named  Zips,  who  had  fled  to  the 
mountains  to  escape  the  punishment  of 
poaching,  and  who  had  been  led  to  the 
aame  spot  by  a  wounded  chamois.  Of 
course  Zips  was  forgiven,  and  loaded  with 
honors  and  rewards.  The  question  be- 
tween the  angel  and  Zips  is  still  undecided. 
InitsmvcK  is  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  contains  14,000  inhabitants:  hotels, 
jyA  utriche  (the  best)  and  the  Goldne  Sonne. 
rt  occupies  one  of  the  most  striking  situflf 
tfons  in  Europe,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Inn,  and  nearly  inclosed  with  mountains 


varying  fit>m  six  to  ten  thousand  feet 
in  height.  The  river  is  crossed  by  two 
bridges,  one  of  wood,  and  the  other  a  hand- 
some suspension  bridge  of  recent  construc- 
tion. On  the  12th  of  April,  1809,  the  for- 
mer of  the  two  was  the  scene  of  a  sangui- 
nary struggle  between  the  Tyrolese  and  Ba- 
varians, in  which  the  latter  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  On  the  29th  of  May  and 
18th  of  August  of  the  same  year  these 
combats  were  renewed  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale,  but  every  time  with  the  same 
effect. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  in  Inn- 
spruck  is  the  tomb  of  Maximilian  I.  in  the 
ffq/Ttircke,  or  church  of  the  Franciscans. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  splendid 
monuments  in  Europe,  and  a  sight  of  it 
alone  will  repay  a  visit  to  tho  Tyrol.  The 
monument  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  and  consists  of  a  high  marble  sar- 
cophagus, on  which  the  effigy  of  Maximil- 
ian in  bronze  appears  kneeling.  The  stat- 
ue is  by  Ludovico  del  Duca.  On  the  sides 
of  the  sarcophagus  are  24  relief^  in  marble, 
representing  the  principal  events  in  tho 
life  of  the  emperor.  Nos.  8, 9, 10,  and  11 
are  considered  the  finest  specimens  of  Alex- 
ander Colin,  of  Mechlin,  who  executed 
from  No.  t  to  20.  From  21  to  24  were  ex- 
ecuted by  Bernard  Abel,  of  Cologne.  No. 
8,  the  return  of  Margaret,  Maximilian^s 
daughter,  ftom  France,  is  most  exquisitely 
executed.  These  skillfully  and  elaborate- 
ly executed  specimens  of  bas-relieft  aro 
considered  the  very  perfection  of  the  art. 
They  are  covered  with  screens,  which  will 
be  removed  by  the  sacristan,  who  will  ex- 
plain the  different  compartments,  and  will 
expect  a  fee  of  20  kr.  You  will  notice  ;i^ 
here,  as  you  must  haice  noticed  in  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  guide,  after 
having  pointed  out  on  tho  bas-reliefs  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  spears  which  are 
broken  off,  will  tell  you  it  was  the  FVench 
Vandals  who  did  it.  Now,  as  many  of 
these  ate  more  delicate  than  a  pipe-stem, 
we  only  wonder  how  they  oould  have  been 
so  w^ll  preserved  for  so  long  a  time.  The 
fiict  is,  had*  the  French  wished  to  destroy 
such  works  of  art,  one  man  oould  have  de- 
ikced  the  whole  in  five  minutes.  En^ish 
guide-books  make  it  a  point  to  attribute 
all  damage  done  to  works  of  art  to  tho  V am 
dalism  of  the  French,  and  parrot  sacris- 
tans and  guides  repeat  the  story ;  so  it  is, 
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all  over  Spain,  whererer  a  stationary  work 
of  art  has  suffered  any  damage,  however 
slii^t,  '*the  French  did  it!"  Our  expert- 
ence  is  that  the  French  treated  their  ene- 
mies much  better  than  the  English  did 
their  allies ;  and  this  oftrepeated  story, 
«'the  French  did  it,"  is  all  "bosh!" 

Surrounding  the  monument  are  24  bronae 
statoes,  of  the  heroic  sise,  not  colossal,  and 
represent  principally  male  and  female 
members  of  the  house  of  Austria.  They 
were  modeled  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  16th  century,  and  are  most  exquisitely 
executed.  They  commence  with  Clovis 
of  France  and  end  with  Albert  II.,  em- 
peror of  Austria.  The  artists  were  Gregory 
Ldffler  and  the  brothers  Godl. 

The  sacristan  will  now  conduct  you  to 
the  Silver  Chapel^  so  named  from  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  in  silver  which  it  contains. 
The  altar-piece  is  of  the  same  metal.  It 
was  erected  by  Ferdinand  II.  while  living, 
as  a  mausoleum  fur  himself  and  his  beauti- 
ful wife,  Philippine  Welser  of  Augsburg, 
who  was  considered  the  handsomest  woman 
of  her  day.  The  efllgy  of  Ferdinand  is  of 
white  marble,  and  is  attributed,  as  well  as 
the  bas-reliefs  which  represent  the  princi- 
pal events  in  his  life,  to  Alexander  Colin. 
The  23  small  bronze  statues  of  saints  are 
supposed  to  represent  different  meml)ers  of 
the  house  of  Austria. 

On  your  left,  as  you  enter  the  church, 
notice  the  statue  or  monument  of  Andr^ 
Hofer.  His  remains  were  brought  from 
Mantua  in  1823,  where  he  bad  been  shot 
by  order  of  Napoleon.  The  statue  is  by 
Schaller,  and  represents  him  as  a  Tyrolese 
peasant,  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
^  banner  in  his  hand.  The  history  of  this 
patriot  is  short  and  exciting.  He  was  an 
innkeeper  on  the  River  Passer,  near  Meran, 
when,  in  1808,  Austria  declared  war  against 
France,  and,  being  a  man  of  iine  address, 
noted  for  his  honesty,  piety,  and  eloquence, 
he  soon  gained  complete  command  over  the 
passions  of  his  countr^nnen,  who,  under  his 
leadership,  drove  in  a  single  year  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  five  times  from  her 
lovely  valleys.  In  July,  1809,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  armistice  of  Znaim,the  Aus- 
trian troops  withdrew  from  the  Tyrol,  leav- 
ing the  inhabitants  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Hofer  was  appointed  leader  of  all 
the  forces.  The  following  month  the 
French  were  defeated  in  attempting  to 
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cross  the  Brenner  FIsbs.  Three  days  later, 
and  the  great  battle  of  Isel  Berg  was  fought, 
when  Hofer  was  again  victorious,  and, 
with  a  much  inferior  force,  compelled  the 
French  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol,  when  Hofer 
makes  a  triumphal  entry  into  Innspruck. 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Tyrolose  gar 
emment,  and  occupies  the  royal  palace. 
He  remained  six  weeks,  dressing  as  ha  for- 
merly dressed,  in  his  peasant's  costume, 
and  not  costing  his  govemmant  over  ^ 
per  day  for  his  personal  expenses.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  sent  him  a  golden  diain 
and  ennobled  the  ikmily,  granting  Hofer  a 
coat  of  arms.  The  following  month,  Na- 
poleon having  re-enforced  his  army  in  a 
powerful  manner,  the  French  again  got 
possession  of  Innspruck. 

In  November,  1809,  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  Schdnbrunn,  Hofer  was  ordereid  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  lay  down  his 
arms ;  but,  thinking  the  order  a  forgery, 
he  refused,  and  the  Austrian  troops  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  Tyrolese  were  finally 
overcome,  and  the  leaders  dispersed  to  the 
mountains.  Hofer  lay  concealed  in  a  mis- 
erable chalet  for  two  months,  a  price  hav- 
ing been  set  upon  his  head.  He  was  be- 
trayed by  a  Judas  named  Roffl.  who  lived 
but  a  short  distance  fbrom  where  Hofer  was 
concealed,  and  whose  house  is  now  pointed 
out  to  the  tourist  as  the  "  traitor*s  house." 
Hofer  was  arrested  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1810,  and  bonveyed  to  Kantua,  where, 
twenty  days  later,  he  was  shot  by  order 
of  B<maparte.  The  whole  history  of  this 
remarkable  man  is  thus  concentrated  into 
a  single  year,  but  his  memory  lives  on 
every  hill  throughout  the  T}to1. 

Opposite  Hofer's  monument  is  one  erect- 
ed by  the  state  to  the  memory  of  her  sons 
who  fell  in  the  war  of  1796,  also  a  marble 
slab  containing  the  names  of  three  of  the 
officers  of  the  celebrated  Kaiser-Jager  reg- 
iment, killed  in  1848.  One  of  them,  loeo- 
tenant  Hofer,  was  grandson  of  Andr^  Ho- 
fer. 

In  this  church,  in  1641,  Christina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  was  converted,  and  received 
into  the  body  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Imperial  Palace  is  quite  an  exten- 
sive building,  erected  by  Maria  Thereae  on 
the  site  of  the  former  residence  of  the 
Counts  of  Tyrol,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  an  earthquake  in  1770.  Before 
the  palace  is  a  bnmxe  equestrian  statue, 
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erected  by  Glaadia  de  M6dici8  to  her  bus- 
band,  Leopold  v.  The  surrounding  gar- 
dens make  a  beautiful  promenade.  Notice 
the  golden  roof  which  projects  from  the 
palace,  built  in  1426  by  Count  Frederick  of 
the  **  Empty  Purse,''  who  foolishly  spent 
thirty  thousand  ducats  to  prove  his  nick- 
name was  misapplied. 

The  Jfttfeum,  open  every  day  (Sundays 
excepted)  from  9  to  12  and  from  8  to  5.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  an- 
tiquities, sculptures,  and  designs,  with  nu- 
merous relics,  such  as  pieces  of  money 
coined  by  Hofer  when  ruling  in  Innspruck, 
his  bust,  sword,  and  an  amulet  which  he 
wore  in  his  hat;  the  uniform  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I.  as  colonel  of  the  Kaiser- 
J&ger  regiment.  On  the  ground  iloor  of 
the  Museum  are  displayed  specimens  of  the 
pfoduce  and  manufactures  of  the  Tyrol, 
mineral  and  fossil  remains,  models  of  salt 
mines,  carvings  in  wood,  etc.,  etc. 

Examine,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  principal  street,  the  Arck  of  Triumpk^ 
cMcted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Innspruck  in 
1766,  in  honor  of  the  entrance  of  the  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  with  her  husband. 
Frauds  I.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  their  son,  Leopold  II.,  with  the  Infanta 
Maria  Ludovica.  In  the  same  street,  in 
ttont  at  the  IJotel  d' Autricbe,  may  be  seen 
the  column  of  St.  Anne,  erected  1706. 

By  all  means  visit  the  ancient  castle  of 
Ambratj  which  can  be  reached  in  three 
qoarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  castles  in  the  country  for  its  age, 
dating  back  to  the  18th  century.  It  is  also 
noted  for  the  famous  *' Ambras  collection" 
of  antiquities,  which  were  removed  to  Vien- 
na in  1806.  It  was  the  favorite  residence 
of  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  lovely  wife,  Phil- 
ippine Welser.  The  view  from  the  tower 
i»  most  magnificent. 

Tourists  will  here  have  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  some  splendid  specimens  of 
taf^et-shooting  in  the  vicinity.  At  one  of 
the  84Mes$'ttdUe,  or  shooting-grounds,  on 
tile  opposite  side  of  the  River  Inn,  wo 
ooonted  over  400  targets  perfectly  riddled 
with  ballets.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  rooms  firom  whence  they  shoot  were 
covered  with  these  targets. 

The  railroad  to  Verona,  via  Brenner  Pass, 
finished  in  the  autumn  of  1867. 

From  Laadeck  to  Botz/tn,  via  the  Flnster- 


munz  Pass,  and  from  Botzen  to  Innspruck, 
via  the  Brenner  Pass.  Time,  six  days. 
Stellwagen  twice  a  week,  omnibus  daily. 
The  Pass  of  the  FinstermOnz  is  considered 
one  of  the  grandest  of  the  Alps,  and  certain- 
ly the  finest  in  the  Tyrol. 

After  passing  the  castle  of  7a»,  we  soon 
enter  a  narrow  gorge  or  defile,  which  has 
been  fiital  to  numerous  invading  armies. 
The  most  memorable  is  that  of  the  canv 
paign  of  1809 ;  the  spot  is  now  marked  by 
a  government  fortification.  The  9th  of 
August,  1809,  a  division  of  the  French  and 
Bavarian  army,  numbering  10,000  men,  en- 
tered this  defile,  and  in  one  long  column  • 
marched  along  the  road  which  borders  the 
River  Inn,  and  over  which  hang  immense 
clifis.  The  vanguard,  consisting  of  twelve 
himdred  men,  were  allowed  to  pass  unmo- 
lested as  far  as  Prutz,  the  destination  of  the 
expedition ;  but  when  the  residue  of  the 
army  had  become  completely  closed  in 
by  the  overhanging  rocks,  the  tocsin  was 
sounded,  and  the  horrible  signal  reached 
the  ears  of  the  doomed  invaders,  **  In  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  cut  all  loose !" 
and  instantaneousl}',  from  every  direction 
through  the  entire  line,  huge  rocks  and 
trunks  of  trees  descended  with  fearful  force, 
crushing  with  one  mighty  avalanche  two 
thirds  of  the  entire  army,  while  the  well- 
adjusted  rifle  of  the  Tyroleso  sliarp-shooter 
did  frightful  execution  on  those  wlio  had 
escaped  the  first  descent ;  in  the  mean  time, 
a  troop  of  peasants,  armed  with  swords, 
spears,  axes,  and  scythes,  beat  down  and 
completely  annihilated  the  remainder. 

Near  Prutz  are  situated  the  celebrated 
mineral  baths  of  Oblades,  the  best  organ- 
ized, and  one  of  the  finest  positions  in  the 
Tyrol.  Notice  here  the  rained  castle  of 
Laudegg ;  notice  at  this  spot  the  immense 
glacier  of  Gebatsch. 

Reid,  a  pretty  village->^^Z  Pogt.  This 
is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal,  and  here  is  situa- 
ted the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  estab- 
lished in  the  17th  century  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  Reformation,  which  was  rapid-* 
ly  spreading  toward  Ae  southern  side  of 
the  Alps. 

After  passing  the  village  of  Pfunds,  sit- 
uated on  both  bonks  of  the  Inn,  the  new 
and  magnificent  road  begins.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  1855,  and  its  grand  and  bold  con- 
struction merits  the  admiration  of  modem 
times.    Notice  the  spot  where  the  old  road, 
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which  runs  along  on  a  level  with  the  river, 
crosses  the  Inn,  near  an  ancient  tower  and 
some  dilapidated  buildings:  the  scene  is 
most  grand  and  romantic.  Halfway  up 
the  pass  the  small  inn  of  iloeh  Fmatermmut 
is  situated,  and  we  would  reammend,  in- 
stead of  stopping  to  feed  jour  horses  at 
Pf unds,  you  do  so  here,  that  fii,  if  in  your 
own  carriage,  or  on  foot,  as  the  eilwagen 
does  not  stop  here.  The  grandeur  of  the 
situation  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  view 
tlurough  the  defile  most  interesting. 

NoMdertf  situated  nearly  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  contains 
1600  inhabitants;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  tribu- 
nal. A  magnificent  view  of  the  entire  £n- 
gardine  valley  may  be  had  from  thb  point. 
Notice  the  old  castle  of  Naudersburg.  The 
route  continues  to  ascend  until  the  giant 
of  the  Alps,  the  Ortler-Spitse,  appears  in 
all  his  glory.  After  passing  the  castle  of 
FOrstenburg,  and  the  monastery  of  Marien- 
burg,  with  its  innumerable  windows,  which 
are  situated  near  the  village  of  Burgm^  we 
arrive  at  the  plain  before  the  town  ofMaU^ 
noted  f<Mr  being  the  battle-field  on  which 
the  Swiss  achieved  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Austrian  force9,and  finally  gained  their 
independence,  in  1499. 

Mals  —  Hotel  Pott — a  town  of  Roman 
origin :  nothing  of  interest.  Passing  from 
the  town,  notice  the  ancient  tower  of  FrSk- 
Uduburg,  Farther  on  to  our  right,  notice 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  lichen^ 
btrg^  the  property  of  Count  Bhuen,  and  to 
our  left  the  castle  of  Count  Trapp,  which 
contains  some  fine  arms  and  armor  belong- 
ing to  the  Middle  Ages.  It  b  inhabited, 
but  may  sometimes  be  visited.  [Travel- 
ers who  do  not  intend  visiting  Italy  again, 
or  who  have  crossed  the  Splugen  Pass  to 
the  Lake  of  Como,  sbonld  make  an  excur- 
sion over  the  8tdvi<i,  the  highest  road  in 
Europe,  being  9200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  nearly  1000  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  Two  d%ys  would  serve 
to  make  the  excnrsion.  Conveyances 
••  cross  from  Mals  to  Uie  Baths  of  Bormio  in 
12  hours.]  After ^ssing  the  village  of 
Natumsj  Nature  puts  on  her  loveliest  garb. 
The  vine  and  the  olive,  the  chestnut  and 
the  walnut,  covered  with  the  richest  fol- 
iage, are  exquisitely  relieved  by  the  smil- 
ing villages,  lovely  villas,  feudal  castles, 
and  picturesque  cascades.* 

J/eron,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tyrol 
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before  Innspruck  wag  honored  with  that 
appellation,  contains  some  250O  inhaUt- 
ants :  Hotel  de  la  PotU  and  Comple  de  Me- 
ran.  It  is  veiy  beautifully  attoated  on  the 
Paaseyrbach,  which  has  frequently  neariy 
destroyed  the  town  by  oveiflowing  iti 
banlcs.  The  town  is  now  protected  by' a 
massive  dike,  which,  being  planted  with 
trees,  is  converted  into  a  beftntiftil  prome- 
nade, at  the  end  of  which  notice  the  shoot- 
ing-galiery  and  Cursaal.  The  castles  in 
the  vicinity  are  very  numerous :  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Tfndy  from  which  the  oonntiy 
derives  its  name,  and  which  was  the  far- 
mer residence  of  its  princes.  It  b  partly 
in  ruins,  but  will  well  repay  a  visit :  no- 
tice its  curious  carvings.  The  views  from 
its  grounds  are  beautiftil  beyond  descrip- 
tion. It  is  in  charge  of  a  deseendant  of 
the  patriot  Hofcr.  The  castle  oiLebemkvy 
b  one  of  the  largest  and  best  preserred :  ft 
b  about  three  miles  from  Meran,  in  a  most 
delightfril  position,  surrounded  with  olivs 
and  citron  trees,  and  beautiful  terraees  of 
sloping  vineyards.  It  was  formeriy  own- 
ed by  the  Counts  of  Fuchs,  but  b  now  tiie 
property  of  M.  Kirchlichner. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  portion  of 
the  basin  of  the  Adige  b  that  occupied  by 
the  castle  of  SckoHna,  the  property  of  the 
Count  of  Meran,  son  of  the  Archduke  John 
of  Austria.  It  b  near  the  entrance  to  the 
vaUey  of  Passeyrthal :  its  portcnllb  and 
drawbridge  are  still  in  use,  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

The  entire  dbtance  from  hence  to  Botaen 
b  rich  in  vineyards,  ancient  castles  without 
number,  and  the  richest  vegetation. 
•  BoiteUy  finely  situated  at  the  oonflaenee 
of  the  Telfer  and  Eisach,  a  short  distance 
above  where  their  united  waters  empty  Into 
the  Adige.  It  contains  10,000  inhabit, 
ants:  ffdtel  Kaiaerkrcme.  Botsen  has  a 
large  trade,  being  intersected  by  the  roads 
leading  from  Austria,  Italy,  and  Switner- 
land ;  and  since  the  railroad  haa  been  fin- 
bhed,  connecting  it  with  Venice  and  Mi- 
lan by  Verona,  thb  trade  has  largely  in- 
creased. A  strong  dike  of  masonry,  two 
miles  long  and  nearly  twenty4biir  feet 
high,  has  been  constmi!ted  to  defend  the 
town  fh>m  the  irruptions  of  tte  turbulent 
Telibrbach,  which  would  otherwise  often 
overflow  it.  The  principal  streets  are  bor. 
dered  with  arcades,  similar  to  those  of 
Padua  and  Berne. 
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Kodce  the  parish  ehnrch,  which  dates 
back  to  the  16th  century :  at  its  principal 
entrance  are  two  lions  in  red  marble;  it 
has  an  elegant  carved  pulpit.  Behind  the 
high  altar  may  be  seen  the  monument  of 
the  Archdoke  Rainer,  with  an  inscription 
by  himself.  Near  the  church  is  the  public 
cemetery,  which  is  well  worth  a  visit  Ko- 
tice  in  the  southwest  comer  the  fiunily  vault 
of  Giovanelli,  from  designs  by  Schnorr. 

Frwm  Botzm  to  Iftn^prueb  by  nil  in  6 
boars,  and  from  Botzen  to  Verona  in  6 
hoius.  This  is  the  first  rail  communication 
across  the  Alps, opened  Aug.,'67,  and  is  one 
of  the  grandest  works  of  modem  engineer- 
ing. This  road  afibrds  the  most  direct  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  Germany. 

After  passing  the  small  village  of  Ate- 
wcatg,  which  contains  nothing  worthy  of 
note,  we  arrive  at  Klauteny  a  small  town 
with  a  single  street,  which  skirts  the  banks 
of  the  river.  On  a  high  precipice  above 
the  town  stands  tlie  ConoetU  ofSeben :  it  is 
ai  very  ancient  date,  and  was  originally  a 
Bhotian  fortress ;  after  that  a  Roman  cas- 
tle. In  the  13th  century  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  archbishop.  On  the  northern 
tower,  which  is  nearly  600  feet  above  the 
road,  may  be  seen  a  crucifix :  it  marks  the 
spot  where  one  of  the  -  nuns,  during  the 
French  invasion,  after  having  been  pur- 
sued from  chamber  to  chamber  by  some 
brutal  soldiers,  leaped  from  the  rock,  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  her  vow  of 
chastity'  unbroken.  The  Capuchin  Con- 
vent, outside  the  town,  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  tb^Tyrol :  it  was  founded  by  the  queen 
of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  whose  confessor 
was  a  native  of  Klausen,  and  on  whose  ac- 
count the  queen  bestowed  much  riches  on 
the  establishment,  such  as  mass  robes  and 
other  church  ornaments,  jewels,  Ixwks,  and 
pictures.  In  1797,  during  the  French  war, 
the  women  and  girls  of  the  vicinity  took  a 
very  active  part  in  defending  the  various 
passes  against  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  sent  them  a  letter 
expressing  his  thanks  for  their  timely  as- 
sistance. 

Brigen,  situated  in  a  very  picturesque 
position,  amid  luxuriant  vegetation,  con- 
tains 3500  mhabitants.  The  town  itself  is 
by  no  means  cleanly.  Hotel  Sonne.  It 
waa  for  nine  hundred  yean  the  capital  of 
an  ecclesiastical  principality,  and  is  still 
the  residence  of  an  archbisliop.     It  was 


united  to  Tyrol  in  1802.  The  principal 
building  is  the  Cathedral,  with  two  high 
towers.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated 
with  marbles ;  was  finished  in  1754.  No- 
tice the  adjoining  cloisters,  with  some  very 
ancient  frescoes. 

The  episcopal  palace,  which  lies  south- 
west of  the  town,  and  sunounded  by  an 
immense  garden,  is  a  beautiful  building, 
and  well  worth  a  visit.  There  are  numer- 
ous convents  in  the  town,  one  of  which  is 
English. 

Before  arriving  at  Sterzing,  we  pass  one 
of  those  numerous  defiles  so  advantageous 
to  the  Tyrolese  in  defending  their  country 
against  invasion.  Notice  a  small  chapel 
on  the  roadside,  which  marks  the  spot 
where  the  French  advance  guard,  under 
Jonbert,  were  defeated.  Near  this  same 
spot,  in  1703,  the  Bavarians,  under  the 
prince  elector,  Max  Emanuel,  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  I'yrolese. 

Bterxinff,  a  very  pretty  town,  and  for- 
merly very  wealthy,  owing  to  the  rich  sil- 
ver and  copper  mines  which  at  one  time 
existed  here.  It  contains  2200  inhabitants. 
Hotels  Pos<  and  J^nme.  The  parish  church, 
just  outside  the  town,  contains  abundant 
proofe  of  the  wealth  of  the  miners,  and  of 
the  former  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
mines,  however,  are  now  exhausted,  and 
the  town  depends  nearly  altogether  on  the 
through  travel. 

From  Sterzing  we  now  make  the  ascent 
of  the  Brenner,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Eisach.  f^m  the  summit  of  the  pass 
there  is  little  to  be  seen,  the  road  being 
completely  shut  in  with  high  hills.  No- 
tice, behind  the  inn,  a  small  rushing  stream ; 
this  gives  birth  to  the  Eisach.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  is  a  cascade  formed  by 
the  River  Sill.  After  passing  the  village 
of  SteuMckj  most  of  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1853,  the  route  is  very  beautiful, 
and  at  Schunberg  the  scenery  is  consider- 
ed the  finest  in  the  Tyrol.  Innspruck,  in 
the  deep  valley  which  you  now  see  from 
the  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains,* 
looks  exceedingly  grand. 

I'rotn  Ifmtpruch  to  Mtrnick,  via  Kufftkin 
KoARoaenheim,  Time,  6  h.  Fare,  1st  class, 
8  fl. ;  2d  class,  5  fi.  30  kr.  At  KufilBtein, 
a  powerful  frontier  fortress  between  Tyrol 
and  Bavaria,  ba^age  and  passports  arc 
examined.  At  Rosenheim  you  change  carp, 
both  for  Munich  and  Vienna. 
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SaltAttrffj  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  prov- 
ince of  that  name,  and  formerly  the  seat  of 
a  sovereign  archbishopric,  is  finely  ritnated 
on  the  River  Salza,  which  flows  into  the  Inn. 
Population  19,000.  There  is  not  much  in 
the  town  to  detain  the  traveler,  although 
the  situation  is  of  surpassing  beauty.  Hotel 
de  t  Europe^  one  of  the  most  beautifully- 
aituated  and  best-kept  houaes  in  Austria. 
Jaque  Heinzlman  is  a  good  commissioner, 
and  may  be  found  at  the  Europe. 

The  Cathedral  is  an  imposing  strnc- 
t(|re,  built  in  the  Italian  style  of  arch- 
itecture during  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  On  the  right,  as  you  enter,  no- 
tice a  fine  bronze  font  of  the  13th  centur}' ; 
also,  in  front  of  tho  entrance,  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin. 

The  castle,  or  Hohensalzburg,  which 
crowns  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  was  built  in  tho  11th  century,  and 
served,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  both  as  a 
residence  and  strong>hold  for  its  warlike 
bishops.  It  is  now  used  as  a  barrack< 
Some  of  the  rooms,  however,  have  been 
restored  to  their  original  splendor.  Notice 
tho  torture  chamber,  where  thousands  of 
Protestants  suffered  on  account  of  their  re 
formed  religion.  The  view  from  Mdnrh*- 
berg^  the  name  of  the  ridge  of  rock  on 
which  the  castle  is  built,  is  a  most  glorious 
one.  It  was  tunneled  by  the  Arehbishop 
Sigismund  in  1767.  The  archbishop  had 
formerly  another  palace  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  called  Mirabel;  being  do- 
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stroyed  by  fire,  the  emperor  erected  a  mod- 
em building  on  the  site,  and  the  grounds 
have  been  thrown  open  for  a  public  prom- 
enade. * 

Visit  the  collegiate  church  of  SL  Peter 
and  its  cemetery.  Under  the  arcades,  no. 
tice  the  monument,  by  Schwaathaler,  erect- 
ed to  the  Polish  Countess  Lanckonmska. 
Hers,  also,  is  tho  tomb  of  Michael  UAydeo, 
brother  of  the  great  composer.  Near  the 
Hofbrwmen  (a  very  beautiful  fountain), 
notice  the  bronze  «talM«  of  Afomrt,  by 
Schwaathaler.  In  erecting  this  monci- 
ment  numerous  Roman  mosaics  and  an- 
tiques wero  found,  which  may  be  soca  in 
the  Mtueum. 

The  excursions'  in  the  vidni^  of  Sals- 
burg  are  very  numerous.  The  principal  aro 
the  palace  of  Helbnmn:  the  water-wozia 
aro  most  curious ;  the  eaU  mimes  ofHaUem^ 
and  that  most  lovely  of  all  excursions,  to 
Berchtesgaden  and  the  Lake  Koaigt,  Tliis 
last  excursion  will  require  a  whole  day. 
The  scenery  of  Uus  lake  is  wonderfolly 
grand  and  magnificent^  surrounded  as  it  is 
by  a  wall  of  mountains  rising  nearly  eight 
thousand  feet  on  ever)'  side ;  the  water  is 
green,  deep,  and  limpid.  £xcursi<»u8tB 
generally  take  a  boat,  which  is  rowed  by 
women,  and  go  as  far  as  St,  fittriholomeKj 
a  hunting-seat  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  in  whose  territory  the  lake  Ues, 
where  travelers  are  furnished  with  refresh- 
ments. Time,  1 1  hours ;  each  rower  SG  kr., 
and  boat  16  kr. 
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Bayaria  consists  of  two  distinct  divisions 
of  territory,  which  cover  an  area  of  29,628 
square  miles,  and  contains  five  millions  of 
popnlation.  The  larger  division  is  bound- 
ed on  the  south  and  east  hy  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria ;  on  the  west  by  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  duchy 
of  Baden ;  and  on  the  norUi  by  the  smaller 
German  states.  The  smaller  portion  is  to 
the  westward  of  the  Rhine,  and  bordering 
on  the  French  frontier.  It  has  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  two  hundred  miles  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide.  The 
greater  portion  of  Bavaria  is  within  the 
basin  of  the  Danube,  which  crosses  the 
country  from  west  to  east,  and  ia  watered 
by  that  river  and  its  numerous  affluents. 
The  climate  is  in  general  temperate  and 
salubrious. 

Bavaria  is  particularly  noted  for  tho 
good  quality  of  its  beer,  which  is  tax  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  country ;  in  tad, 
its  flavor  is  entirely  different ;  btU  you  must 
drimk  it  in  Mumieh.  The  quantity  drunk 
and  brewed  is  incredible.  Allowing  twen- 
ty-five million  gallons  to  be  exported  every 
year,  the  quantity  bagjtod  would  leave  sev- 
enteen gallons  per  flBm  to  every  man,* 
woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom. 

The  population  of  Bavaria  does  not  in- 
crease so  rapidly  as  in  other  German  prov- 
inces, principally  owing  to  the  law  regula- 
ting marriages,  which  says  that** no  mar- 
riage between  people  without  capital  shall 
be  allowed  without  the  permission  of  the 
poor  institutions."  If  any  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor,  -Whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  a  careful  watch  on  persons  wishing 
to  evade  this  law,  should  be  derelict  in  their 
duty,  they  are  answerable  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  families  arising  from  the  union, 
should  they  not  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves. The  law  is  unquestionably  a  good 
one  to  prevent  improvident  unions,  but  on 
the  score  of  morality  it  is  questionable,  as 
in  Munich  half  the  births  are  illegitimate. 

Munich^  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Isar, 
nearly  1700  feet  above  tho  level  of  tlie  sea. 
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It  contains  166,000  inhabitants,  mcluding 
a  garrison  of  4000  soldiers.    Its  hotels  (and 
they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in 
Germany)  are  Bayeritcher  Ilof  (Bavarian 
Hotel),  Zu  den  Vier  Jahres»iten  (The  Four 
Seasons),  and  the  Englisdier  fTo/*  (English 
Hotel).     This  last  is  finely  situated  on 
Brienner  Street,  or  Wittelbacher  Square, 
in  a  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city,  in 
the   immediate   vicinity  of  the   picture 
and  sculpture  galleries,  the  king's  pal- 
ace, and  the  principal  sights  of  the  city. 
TTie  rooms  are  all  large  and  finely  fur- 
nished.    The  house  is  most  admirably 
conducted  by  the  proprietor,   Mr.  Chr. 
Schafiroth.      The    Jiavarlan   is    an    im- 
mense establishment,  situated  on  Prome- 
naden  Platz,  one  of  the  finest  positions 
in  the  city.     The  rooms  are  all  large, 
spacious,  and  cheap.     American  and  En- 
glish papers  are  kept  in  the  reading-room; 
hot  and  cold  baths  in  the  house ;  servants 
speaking  all  languages;    and,   what  is 
best,  when  you  know  you  must  remain  «t 
least  a  week  in  the  city  to  "do"  it  well, 
having  the  director  doing  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  make  you  comfortable. 
The  house  is  under  the  able  direction  of  M. 
Gustavo  Scbnauffcr.     The  Four  Secuona  is 
very  finely  situated  in  the  Ncu  Maximilian 
Street,  near  the  Place  Max  Joseph  and  tho 
Theatre.     This  street  is  th&  fashionablo 
promenade,  and  contains  the  nnest  houses 
in  Munich,  and  perhaps  in  Germany.     It 
was  built  at  the  express  command  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  is  now  considered  the 
first  promenade  in  or  around  the  city.  This 
spacious  hotel  is  entirely  new,  and  furnished 
in  the  most  fashionable  style.     The  house 
has  one  peculiarity,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
all  other  houses  in  Europe  would  adopt  the 
plan,  viz. :  Your  bill,  in  detail,  is  sent  to 
3'our  room  every  night ;  not  that  you  should 
poy  it  every  day,  but  every  day  j'ou  can 
remember  what  you  ordered  during  the 
day,  and  can  correct  the  error  at  once, 
should  there  be  one,  which  you  might  not 
be  able  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  week ;  the 
amount  is  carried  forward  every  day.     If 
you  do  not  care  about  items,  you  need  only 
look  at  the  last  day's  bill,  which  will  give 
you  the  sum  total.     The  dining  saloons, 
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ooffee,  billiard,  and  smoking  rooms,  are  very 
elegant.  M.  August  Schimon's  heirs  are 
the  proprietors.  The  terms  are  very  mod- 
erate. 

Munich  is  considered,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe ;  and, 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Florence  and 
Madrid,  shines  conspicuously  above  all  the 
others  in  regard  to  its  extensive  collections 
of  works  of  art,  principally  brought  togeth- 
er under  the  care  of  Ludwig  I.,  late  king 
of  Bavaria,  who,  to  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery, 
removed  here  by  Max  Joseph,  and  the  Man- 
hdm  collection,  transferred  to  Munich  by 
the  Elector  Palatine,  added  the  galleries  of 
Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Wallen- 
stein,  and  Boisserto.  It  is  also  rich  in  pub- 
lic buildings  of  various  kinds,  and  has  nu- 
merous gardens,  squares,  and  monuments. 
In  this  last  it  shines  most  conspicuous :  the 
genius  of  Schwanthaler,  Stiglmayer,  and 
Miller,  as  well  as  the  great  fiurilities  for  cast- 
ing monuments  in  bronze,  has  been  appre- 
ciated in  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe  as  well 
as  America.  In  literature  it  also  stands 
prominent,  and  its  public  library  is,  next 
to  that  of  Paris,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

To  see  Munich  thoroughly,  and  to  save 
time,  one  should  employ  a  valet  de  place. 
In  fact,  without  one  it  is  impossible  to  see 
the  royal  palace--at  least  the  whole  of  it: 
a  good  and  honest  one  may  be  found  in 
George  Haeckl,  at  the  '*  Four  Seasons.'* 

Carriage-hire  in  Munich  is  very  reason- 
able. There  are  two  kinds  of  conveyances, 
the  fiacre  Kttk  droschken.  The  fiacres  are 
carriages  with  two  horses,  and  have  seats 
for  four  persons.  This  class  of  carriage 
charges  for  one  or  two  persons  to  and  from 
the  railroad  ddpot,  15  kr. ;  for  three  or  four 
persons,  24  kr.  A  droschken,  for  one  or 
two  persons,  to  or  from  the  d^pdt,  12  kr. 
In  the  city  or  the  suburbs,  by  the  hour, 
tlie  following  is  the  tariff:  \  hour,  one  or 
two  persons,  15*  kr. ;  three  or  four  persons, 
24  kr.  \  hour,  one  or  two  persons,  86  kr. ; 
three  or  four  persons,  86  kr.  f  hour,  one 
or  two  persons,  86  kr. ;  three  or  four  per- 
sons, 1  fl.  1  hour,  one  or  two  persons,  48 
kr. ;  three  or  four  persons,  1  fl.  12  kr.  For 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  12  kr.  additional. 

The  droschken  charges  by  the  hour,  or 
parts  of  hours,  the  following :  }  hour,  for' 
one  or  two  persons,  15  kr. ;  \  hour,  for  one 
or  two  persons,  24  kr. ;  1  hour,  for  one  or 

•  CO  kreutzen=:l  florin=4i}  c  U.  S.  cnr. 
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two  persons,  42  kr. ;  1}  hour,  1  fl.  12  kr. ; 
2  hours,  1  fl.  86  kr. 

During  the  night  there  is  an  extra 
charge  of  8  kr.  for  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
toft  the  lanterns.  After  10  o'clock  the  ikre 
is  double.  It  is  not  customary,  nor  is  it 
expected  in  Munich,  to  give/Nwr  hoire  to 
the  driver. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  time  at  which 
the  different  sights  of  Munich  may  be  vis- 
ited, as  it  is  continually  being  changed, 
but  it  is  published  in  a  daily  paper,  the 
Tageiomeiger^  to  which  we  refer  travelers. 
The  four  most  important  places,  however, 
we  can  give,  viz.,  Die  Rendenz^  or  Ragal 
Palactj  every  day,  at  different  times:  a 
waUt  de  place  indispensable.  The  Pmo- 
calheky  or  Picture-gallery,  every  day  but 
Saturday,  from  9  until  3  in  summer,  and 
from  9  in  winter.  The  New  Pmaeotkek  is 
efossd  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
and  the  GlypMhek^  or  Sculpture-gallery, 
open  every  Monday,  Wednesiday,  and  Fri- 
day. The  Library  and  Statue  of  Bavaria 
may  be  visited  every  day. 

The  Rendenz,  or  Royal  Palace  of  Manidi, 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  AUe  Reil' 
denZf  or  Old  Residence ;  the  Keomgtbau,  or 
Kew  Residence;  and  the  Fetltaalbtm,  or 
Salle  des  F6tes.  The  Old  Palace  was  fin- 
ished in  1616  by  Maximilian  I. ;  and  when 
the  conqueror  Gustavns  Adolphns  entered 
Munich,  he  above  all  admired  this  palace, 
and  wished  tiiat  ^^pould  remove  it  to 
Stockholm  on  whIM  The  finmt  of  the 
palace  has  two  handsome  entrances,  dee- 
orated  with  statues  of  Wisdom,  Bravery, 
Justice,  and  Temperance,  with  four  bronze 
lions  bearing  shields  with  the  arms  of  Bi^ 
varia  and  Lorraine.  In  the  centre  niche 
stands  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  patron  saint 
of  Bavaria,  llie  Old  Palace  incloses  four 
courts,  viz.,  the  Kaiserhof,  KQclienhoi^ 
Capellenho^  and  Brunnenhof.  This  last 
takes  its  name  from  a  handsome  tronae 
fountain,  which  is  ornamented  with  mytfao> 
logical  divinities — Vulcan,  Neptune,  Juno, 
and  Ceres — ^which  represent  the  four  ele- 
ments, with  groups  of  Tritons  and  aquatie 
animals.  A  bronze  statue  of  Otlio  de  Wit- 
telsbach,  the  founder  of  the  present  honsa 
of  Bavaria,  armed  cap-i^pie,  stands  on  a 
marble  pedestal  on  the  heads  of  rams.  Un- 
der the  nrch  through  which  you  pass  fai 
going  from  the  Brunnenhof  to  the  Capel- 
lenhof,  notice  a  large  black  stone  fastened 
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by  a  chAtn,  and  thr«e  large  spikes  driven 
into  the  wall  at  difRerent  heights.  This 
stone  and  these  nails  are  monuments  of  the 
strength  and  agility  of  the  Dulce  Christo- 
pher, son  of  Albert  III.,  and  other  Bavarian 
princes,  as  the  description  in  verse  on  the 
wall  testifies.  This  immense  stone,  weigh- 
ing 864  pounds,  the  duke  took  up  and  hurl- 
ed to  a  great  distance.  The  upper  nail 
marks  the  spot  where  his  heel  struck  in 
leaping  from  the  ground  (12  feet) ;  the  sec- 
ond nail,  9^  feet,  marks  the  spot  touched 
by  Prince  Conrad ;  and  the  third  by  Prince 
Philippe.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1490. 
What  degenerate  jumpers  we  are  nowa- 
days! We  now  arrive  at  Grottenhof,  or 
Grotto  Court,  which  was  formerly  used  as 
a  summer  garden,  and  was  ornamented 
with  tropical  plants  and  water-works.  No- 
tice in  tile  centre  of  the  garden  a  bronze 
statue  of  Perseus,  with  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa. 

After  visiting  the  Antiquarium,  which 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  Egyptian,  Ko- 
man,  Greek,  and  German  antiquities,  we 
pass  into  the  Schattkammer,  or  Treasury. 
Notice  the  genealogical  tree,  and  the  por- 
traits of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
house  of  Wittelsbach.  This  collection  of 
royal  jewels  was  commenced  by  the  Duke 
Albert  V.,  and  enriched  by  his  successors. 
It  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  unalienable. 
It  embraces  an  incredible  amount  of  valu- 
ables and  precious  stones.  Among  the 
diamonds  is  the  great  blue  brilliant  in  the 
ornament  of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece ; 
the  Palatine  pearl,  half  white  and  half 
black;  the  crowns  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
the  Saint  and  his  Empress  Knnigunda; 
that  of  the  Elector  Frederick  V.,  king  of 
Bohemia,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Prague 
in  1620;  that  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  and 
of  his  queen  Caroline ;  complete  toilet  sets 
of  the  Empress  Amelie  in  enamel,  and  of 
the  Empress  Josephine  in  lapis-lazuli. 
Notice  the  equestrian  statue  of  St  George 
and  the  Dragon ;  also,  on  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  saloon,  a  copy  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan's  monument  at  Rome.  It  was  or- 
dered by  the  Elector  Charles  Theodore, 
and  took  twenty  years  of  Valadier's  life  to 
finish  it. 

The  Jiich  Chapel  (Reiche  Capelle)  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  in  1607,  by  Maxi- 
milian I.,  and  is  most  rich  in  ornaments, 
relics,  treasures,  and  precious  stones.   The 


Annunciation,  placed  above  the  entrance, 
is  by  Peter  Candid.  The  roof  is  gold  and 
blue ;  the  walls  of  Florentine  mosaic ;  the 
floor  of  amethyst,  jasper,  and  marble.  The 
high  altar  is  of  solid  silver,  also  the  side 
altars.  In  ebony  caskets  are  contained 
any  quantity  of  saintly  relics,  such  as 
heads,  hands,  and  toes.  A  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  in  bas-relief,  by  Michael  Ange- 
lo;  a  small  portable  altar,  highly  enam- 
eled,  formerly  in  possession  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  she  used  during  her  cap* 
tivity,  and  which  she  carried  to  the  scsi^ 
fold.  One  of  her  attendants  brought  it  to 
Pope  Leon  XL,  who  presented  it  to  Maxi- 
milian I.,  elector  of  Bavaria. 

The  Kamrwmmer,  or  the  apartments  of 
Charles  VIL,  are  well  worth  a  visit,  to 
show  in  what  luxuiy  the  ancient  rulers  of 
Bavaria  lived.  These  rooms  consist  of  a 
reception  saloon,  dining  saloon,  thione 
room,  bedroom,  cabinet  of  mirrors,  and 
cabinet  of  miniatures.  They  also  contain 
some  very  fine  pictures,  and  were  selected 
by  Napoleon  for  his  private  use  when  here. 
In  the  i^uxmlbre  h  eowBhur  examine  with  care 
the  curtains  and  coverings  of  the  bed, 
worked  with  gold;  they  cost  800,000  flor- 
ins, and  forty  persons  were  steadily  em- 
ployed fifteen  years  in  embroidering  them ! 
The  bed  stands  inside  a  small  inclosure. 
Bonaparte,  while  here,  did  not  sleep  on  the 
bed,  but  used  his  camp-bed,  which  was  set 
up  for  him  alongside  the  royal  couch,  and 
inside  the  inclosure.  There  are  several 
other  chambers  connected  with  this  suite 
which  are  not  shown.  The  throne-room 
is  now  used  by  the  young  princes  for  a 
billiard  saloon,  and  the  room  adjoining  (not 
shown)  for  a  bowling  saloon.  This  suite 
of  rooms  is  entirely  ignored  by  all  the  Eu- 
ropean guide-books,  for  what  reason  we 
can  not  understand.  Wt  think  them  the 
most  interesting  rooms  in  the  palace. 

Tlie  FeattaalbaUy  or  Salle  des  Fdtes, 
fronts  on  the  Hofgarten,  and  is  that  part 
of  the  palace  used  for  the  state  apartments 
and  for  all  court  festivities.  Its  ftont  is 
800  feet  long,  was  erected  between  the 
years  1832  and  1842,  in  the  Palladian  style, 
afker  the  designs  of  L.  von  Klenze,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  to  be  seen  between  the 
hours  of  8  and  4  P.M.  Visitors  generally 
assemble  for  this  purpose  over  the  state 
apothecary's  apartments,  and  are  all  taken 
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through  tfa«  different  rooms  by  the  custo- 
dian at  the  same  time.  The  fee  is  24  kr. 
each  party. 

At  the  left  of  the  vestibale,  as  yon  enter, 
are  the  Odi/$»eu»Sale,  six  rooms  devoted  to 
representations  and  scenes  from  the  Odys- 
sey of  Homer.  They  are  painted  by  Hil- 
tensberger  in  encaustic,  after  designs  by 
Schwanthaler.  Each  of  the  six  rooms  con- 
tains four  poems,  in  eight  pictures.  One 
of  the  best  is  in  the  first  room,  where  the 
assemblage  of  the  gods  decide  that  Uljrsses 
must  leave  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  re- 
turn to  his  native  land. 

The  magnificent  double  marble  stair- 
way, which  is  reserved  for  fetes  and  court 
solemnities,  conducts  yon  to  the  state  apart- 
ments on  the  first  floor  (second  story). 
Travelers,  however,  are  conducted  through 
an  antechamber  into  the  BaMroom,  which 
is  IdO  feet  long  by  40  wide.  The  walls  are 
decorated  by  figures  of  dancers  in  relief,  by 
Schwantlialer.  We  now  pass  into  two 
saloons  which  are  called  Sakxtu  of  Beauty, 
They  are  adorned  with  87  portraits  of  the 
handsomest  females  who  have  lived,  or  still 
live  in  Munich.  They  were  taken  by  Jos. 
Stielcr,  court  painter,  by  order  of  the  king. 
The  different  personages  have  occupied 
different  social  posiUons,  flrom  the  queen 
on  the  throne  to  the  daughter  of  a  bour- 
geoise  of  Munich.  This  collection  is  unique 
of  its  kind,  as  thirty-six  such  beautifttl 
women  were  never  before  seen  at  one  time, 
and  they  are  all  likenesses.  Lola  Montez, 
lately  dead,  was  one  of  the  thirty-six ;  but 
her  likeness  has  lately  been  removed  to 
the  new  Pinaoothek,  where,  for  an  extra 
fee,  it  may  be  seen.  The  royal  feunily 
were  compelled  to  remove  it  on  account  of 
frequent  scurrilous  verses  written  by  Ba- 
varian students  on  the  subject.  The  two 
gems  of  the  collection,  in  our  opinion,  are 
No.  10,  the  Countess  Ir6ne,  of  Arco-Step- 
perg,  bom  Marquise  of  Pallavicini,  and 
No.  82,  Guillemetti  Sulser,  actress  of  the 
court  theatre.  For  the  first  time  these 
beautiful  portraits  have  been  photographed 
by  a  firm  that  has  the  exclusive  privilege 
in  Munich,  and  are  bound  in  book  form, 
under  the  title  of  *' Collection  of  Beau- 
ties*'—** Galerie  de  Trente-six  Portraits  de 
Femme,"  created  by  the  order  of  his  maj- 
esty, Louis  I.,  of  Bavaria.  They  may  be 
purchased  at  the  *' Wiminer  Collection." 

The  I/all  a/Banqueity  arofBaUie»,  com- 
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prise  fourteen  splendid  battle-scenes,  punt- 
ed by  different  leading  artists,  represent- 
ing the  principal  valiant  deeds  of  the  Ba- 
varian army  between  the  years  1805  and 
1815.  After  repassing  the  Salles  des 
Beauts  and  de  Bal,  we  enter  into  three 
saloons  dedicated  to  the  throe  great  epochs 
in  the  history  of  Germany  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  These  rooms  separate  the  Salle 
de  Bal  firom  the  Salle  da  Trone.  The 
paintings  are  firom  designs  ofJ.de  SchnoiT. 
The  first  is  th»SalofmofCkttriemagme^  conw 
prising  six  large  and  twelve  small  pictures, 
illustrating  scenes  in  his  life.  The  six 
principal  are,  1.  Charlemagne  as  «  boy, 
anointed  king  of  the  Franks,  in  754,  by 
Pope  Stephen  IL,  in  presence  of  his  fisther 
Pepin ;  2.  His  victory  over  Desiderius  at 
Pavia ;  8.  His  victory  over  the  Saxons ;  4. 
Propagating  Christianity  among  the  van- 
quished; 5.  The  Council  of  Frankfort-on- 
Main ;  6.  He  is  crowned  emperor  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  III.  The  twelve  smaller  pic- 
tures represent  the  events  that  would  nat- 
urally take  place  between  the  incidents 
detailed  in  the  laige  pictures. 

Saloom  ofFrcdaidt  BarianmeL — ^There 
are  six  large  pictures  and  several  small 
frescoes.  The  larger  are  generall}'  by  J. 
de  Schnorr.  1.  Frederick  Hohenstaufen 
(Bariiarossa)  elected  Emperor  of  Germany ; 
2.  His  entrance  into  Milan  as  conqueror; 
8.  He  concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Venice 
with  Pope  Alexander  III. ;  4.  He  gives  a 
grand  public  festival  at  Mayenoe  in  1183 ; 
5.  The  battle  of  Inconinm ;  6.  His  death  in 
the  river  near  Selencia. 

Saltxm  of  Rudolph  of  HapAurg^  founder 
of  the  present  house  of  Austria.  The  four 
principal  pictures  represent,  1.  Rudolph 
gives  his  horse  to  a  priest  for  the  purpose 
of  ^an^ing  some  water  to  administer  the 
Holy  Sacrament  to  a  dying  person ;  2.  Ho 
learns  that  he  is  elected  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  8.  He  defeats  Ottocar,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  refused  to  recogniae  his  elec- 
tion ;  4.  He  destroys  the  castles  of  the  rob- 
ber knights  and  establishes  public  peace. 
Notice  the  friese  in  this  saloon:  it  was 
executed  by  Schnorr.  This  suite  of  rooms 
has  a  suitable  termination  in  the  SaOe  dm 
Tr^/ne^  or  throne-room,  which  is  considered 
the  very  perfection  of  architectural  beau- 
ty, and  richness  and  delicacy  of  ornament. 
The  decorations  are  gold  on  a  white  ground. 
The  gallery  is  supported  by  twenty  Co- 
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rinthian.  marble  colnmns,  between  which 
stand  twelve  colossal  bronze  statnes,  rich- 
ly gilded.  They  were  modeled  by  Schwan- 
thaler,  cast  by  Stiglmayer,  and  represent 
different  princes  of  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
commencing  with  Otho  the  Illustrious, 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  in  1263,  and 
ending  with  Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden. 

The  KdmgAau^  or  New  Palace,  fh>nting 
on  Max  Joseph's  Square,  was  completed  in 
1835  by  King  Louis,  fkom  designs  by 
Klenze :  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  Pitti 
Falaoe  at  Florence.  Its  interior  is  most 
magnificently  finished.  Only  the  ground 
floor  is  at  present  shown  to  strangers,  the 
royal  family  occupying  the  other  floors. 
The  apartments  of  the  king  are  ornament- 
ed with  representations  of  paintings  in  en- 
caustic, the  subjects  taken  from  the  Greek 
poets,  and  those  of  the  queen  fW>m  scenes 
of  the  German  poets.  The  suite  of  rooms 
which  are  shown  illustrate  the  Niebelun- 
genlled,  one  of  the  great  poems  of  Ger- 
many :  the  frescoes,  which  are  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, are  by  Schnorr.  The  first,  or  ante- 
room, gives  a  view  of  all  the  characters 
represented  in  the  tragedy.  Over  the  door, 
the  supposed  author  of  the  poem,  between 
Narrative  and  Tradition,  the  two  sources 
of  his  poetry.  At  the  right  we  see  Sieg- 
fried and  Chriemhild :  farther  to  the  right, 
Hagen,yolker.  To  the  left  King  GunSier 
and  Brunhilde.  At  the  same  side,  but 
higher  up,  Aberich,  guardian  of  the  treas- 
ure of  the  Niebelung,  and  Eckwardt,  mes- 
senger of  Chriemhild.  On  the  third  wall 
Ejng  Etzel  and  his  faithful  Rudiger,  Die- 
trich of  Berne,  and  the  aged  Master  Hilde- 
brande.  The  arch  over  the  window  con- 
tains the  mermaids  who  predict  to  Hagen, 
the  murderer  of  Siegfried,  his  defeat  at 
Vienna.  Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  Etzel, 
are  the  parents  of  Siegfried,  King  Sieg- 
mnnd  and  Sieglinde.  Then  the  Queen 
Ute,  mother  of  Gunther,  with  her  two 
younger  sons.  Gemot  and  Gieselher.  The 
tecond  is  the  Bridal  Chamber,  containing 
the  principal  episodes  in  the  life  of  Sieg- 
fried. On  the  wall  facing  the  window,  his 
return  to  the  castle  of  King  Gunther  at 
Worms.  The  largo  frescoes  are,  his  re- 
torn  froni  the  Saxon  war ;  the  arrival  of 
Brunhilde  at  Worms;  the  marriage  of 
Chriemhild  and  Siegfried,  by  which  the 
mysteries  of  the  poem  are  unraveled. 

The  Chamber  of  Treachery, — On  the  ceil- 


ing Chriemhild's  Dream :  her  falcon  de- 
voured by  two  eagles,  and  the  Niebelungs* 
treasure  guarded  by  gnomes.  Above  the 
doors — 1.  Chriemhild  points  out  to  Hagen 
the  spot  where  Siegfried  is  vulnerable,  for 
the  purpose  of  better  protecting  him ;  2. 
The  departure  of  Siegfried  for  the  chase ; 
8.  Sigismunde  apprised  of  the  death  of  his 
son,  Siegfried ;  4.  Hagen  throws  into  the 
Rhine  the  treasure  of  the  Niebelungs.  The 
four  large  pictures  represent — ^1.  The  quar- 
rel of  the  two  queens,  Chriemhild  and  Brun- 
hilde, at  the  door  of  the  Munster ;  2.  The 
murder  of  Siegfried  by  Hagen  at  the  brook ; 
8.  Chriemhild,  in  going  to  the  church,  dis- 
covers the  dead  body  of  Siegfried  before 
the  door;  4.  She  recognizes  that  Hagen  is 
the  murderer  of  her  husband,  because  at 
his  entrance  the  wounds  bleed  afresh. 

The  Chamber  ofReeengt  represents  the 
extermination  of  this  heroic  race,  in  cons^ 
quenoe  of  the  bloody  revenge  of  Chriem- 
hild. The  mermaids  are  again  represent- 
ed on  the  ceiling,  which  contains  a  fulfill- 
ment of  their  prophecy.  The  principal 
pictures  are,  Chriemhild  reproaches  Ha* 
gen  with  his  treason ;  combat  on  the  lad- 
der during  the  burning  of  the  palace ;  Die- 
trich overcomes  Hagen ;  Chriemhild  kills 
Hagen,  and  is  at  last  slain  by  Hildebrande. 

The  fifth  and  last  chamber  is  that  of 
LamentatitmB^  which  represents  the  surviv- 
ing actors  in  the  drama  mourning  over  the 
events,  and  relating  them  to  the  Bishop  of 
Passau.  This  closes  oor  description  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  palaces  in  Europe. 

The  Arcades  of  the  Hofgartet^  or  garden 
of  the  Court,  which  are  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Residenz,  are  considered 
one  of  the  sights  of  Munich.  The  park  or 
garden  was  laid  out  by  Maximilian  I.  in 
1614,  but  is  much  changed  since  that  time ; 
whereas  in  former  times  it  contained  128 
fountains,  it  now  contains  but  four.  In 
the  centre  of  the  park  is  a  building  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Fountain,  surmounted 
with  a  statue  of  Bavaria  in  bronze.  The 
principal  ornaments  of  the  garden,  how- 
ever, are  the  frescoes  of  tlie  arcades,  and 
the  bazArs,  collections  of  works  of  art,  caf6s, 
shops,  dining  and  supper  rooms,  which  bor- 
der its  margin.  During  the  summer  months 
the  military  band  plan's  certain  days  in  the 
week,  when,  if  the  day  be  lovely,  all  the 
world  turns  out.  The  historical  frescoes 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  represent  the 
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most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbftch.  There 
mre  also  twenty-eight  landscape  tnacom, 
painted  hy  Rottmanf  which  represent  scenes 
in  Italy  and  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  po- 
etical inscriptions  ezplanatoiy  of  the  sub- 
jects, written  by  his  majesty  Ring  Louis. 
Kotice  here  the  united  collection  on  the 
north  side  of  the  garden :  it  consists  of 
Chinese,  Egyptian,  Roman,  and  Indian  an- 
tiquities, which  well  deserre  a  visit. 

The  Pinaeotkek,  or  Picture-gallery  (open 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Saturday), 
was  erected  between  the  years  1826  and 
1836,  by  L.  de  Klenze.  It  is  an  immense 
building,  in  the  stylo  of  a  Roman  palace, 
and  from  every  point  of  view  has  a  truly 
appropriate  and  magnificent  appearance. 
The  principal  facade  is  ornamented  witii  d4 
statues  of  the  most  celebrated  painters, 
modeled  by  Schwanthaler. 

The  gallery  of  paintings  occupies  the  first 
floor  after  ascending  trom  the  vestibule, 
which  is  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns. 
The  gallery  founded  by  Maximilian  I.,  aug- 
mented by  the  King  Maximilian  Joseph, 
and  enriched  with  important  acquisitions 
by  the  King  Louis  (1827),  is  actually  one 
of  the  finest  galleries  of  Europe.  In  nine 
halls  and  twenty-three  cabinets  are  found 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  paintings. 

Hail  of  the  Founders.-^The  walls  are 
hung  with  the  portraits  of  the  sovereigns 
who  have  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
formation  of  the  gallery,  viz.,  the  elect- 
ors Maximiliatt  I.,  Max.  Emanuel,  Johann 
Wilhelm,  founder  of  the  Dusseldorf  Gal- 
lery ;  Karl  Theodore,  of  the  Palatinate ; 
and  the  kings  Maximilian,  Joseph  I.,  atfd 
Ludwig  I. 

Firtl  Hall. — ^This  contains  the  paintings 
of  the  ancient  upper  German  school,  trom 
the  time  of  its  foundation  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  The  most  important 
are  the  following :  Albert  DOrer — ^The  like- 
ness of  an  armed  Cavalier  (1),  the  Nativity 
of  Christ  (78),  Burial  of  Christ  (66);  De- 
scent from  the  Cross  (84),  by  Michael 
Wohlgemuth ;  the  Adulteress  before  Christ 
(56),  portrait  of  the  Count  Fugger  (62),  St 
Peter  and  St.  John  (71),  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Mark  (76),  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(6),  by  John  Holbein  the  elder. 

Second  Hall. — ^The  paintings  contained 
in  this  apartment  arc  mostly  from  the  old, 
the  rest  i^om  the  later  German  school.     A 
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portrait  of  l^Ian  (77),  by  Holbein  the  youn- 
ger; the  Misers  (95);  Venus  and  Cupid 
(97) ;  Saint  Dominico  receiving  the  roaarv 
imm  the  Holy  Virgin  (100),  by  Loth ;  the 
Month  of  May  (116),  by  Sandxart;  the 
Month  of  June  (117)  ;  the  Archangel  Ga- 
briel with  a  boy  (118);  the  Holy  Virgin 
with  the  infant  Jesus  is  seated  oa  a  thiune, 
St.  Rosalie  on  ono  side,  and  St.  Dominico 
on  the  other  (119) ;  portrait  of  the  oelebni- 
ted  mathematician,  Jolm  Neudorfer,  who, 
sitting  on  a  table,  is  instructing  hja  aon 
(120) ;  Lazarus  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham, 
and  the  rich  man  in  the  flames  of  HeU 
(149);  a  Money-changer  (80),  by  Qninten 
Mats  vs. 

Third  HaSL — This  contains  pictures  of 
the  Netherland  school  to  the  end  of  the 
17th  centuvy:  Resurrection  of  Lazarus 
(187) ;  portrait  of  the  organist,  Henry  Li- 
bert!, of  Antwerp  (193) ;  Stag  Hunt  (208); 
portrait  of  the  Elector  John  GuOlattme  oo 
horseback;  Abraham  (228) ;  Christ  taking 
leave  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (84). 

Fourth  HalL — ^This  contains  ninety-five 
paintings,  all  by  Rubens.  The  gems  are, 
No.  249,  Reconciliation  of  the  Sabines  with 
the  Romans ;  250,  portrait  of  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, infanta  of  Spain,  and  brother  of  Ejng 
Philip  IV. ;  256,  portrait  of  the  artist,  with 
that  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Brants; 
269,  the  Massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents ; 
258,  the  celebrated  large  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  20  by  14  feet ;  260,  portzait  of 
Helen  Forman,  Rubens*s  second  wife ;  278, 
Susanna  at  the  Bath;  274,  a  Wild-boar 
Chase:  the  animals  are  painted  by  Sny- 
ders ;  287,  Rubens  in  his  garden  at  Ant* 
werp,  with  his  wife  and  eon;  289,  the 
Nymphs  of  Diana  asleep  in  the  forest. 

Fijflh  HalL — ^This  saloon  contains  the 
gems  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  many  por* 
traits  of  distinguished  beauty  by  Rem- 
brandt, viz.,  329,  835,  343,  and  349.  No. 
344,  Cimon  in  Prison,  his  daughter  nour- 
ishing him,  by  Uonthorst ;  810,  an  Angel 
delivering  St.  Peter  from  Prison,  by  the 
same  artist ;  817,  a  Wild-boar  Hunt,  by 
Snyders ;  831,  portrait  of  Van  Dyck's  wife, 
l)y  himself;  842,  the  Prodigal  Son  at  table 
with  Courtesans. 

Sixth  Hall. — This  saloon  oont^ns  some 
gems  by  Murillo,  Nos.  348,  849,  857,  858. 
These  are  unsurpassed  delineations  of  beg- 
gar children.  Notice  the  old  woman  ex- 
amining the  boy's  bead,  not  a  very  tempt> 
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ing  occnpation,  Ko.  876.  Ko.  892  is  the 
portrait  of  Mroe.  de  la  Valli^re  as  St.  Mad- 
eleine. 896,  Sanflet  at  Rome,  by  Horace 
Yemet.  407,  Sunrise,  by  Claude  Lorraine. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  gems  by  this 
artist  in  this  saloon,  as  well  as  by  Joseph 
Yemet  and  Ponssin.  420,  St.  John  in  the 
island  of  Patmos. 

Saloons  7,  8,  and  9  contain  the  gems  of 
the  Italian  school.  In  No.  7  we  would 
particularly  notice  469,  the  Yirgin  Mary, 
with  the  Sarior  and  two  saints,  by  Cor- 
reggio ;  421,  the  Crowning  of  Christ,  by 
Guercino ;  471,  the  Penitent  Blagdalen,  by 
Carlo  Dolce ;  477,  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, by  Carraccio. 

In  the  eighth  saloon  there  are  several 
gems  by  Paul  Yeronese :  485,  his  Holy 
Family,  and  487,  his  Death  of  Cleopatra ; 
518,  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  by  the 
same;  522,  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  by 
Domenichino,  a  splendid  composition ;  527, 
the  Assumption  of  the  Yirgin,  by  Guide, 
proved  beyond  a  doubt :  some  critics,  to  es* 
tablish  a  reputation  by  questioning  every 
picture's  identity,  pretend  to  doubt  it ;  582, 
Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,  by  Caravag- 
gio. 

The  ninth  saloon  contains  some  glorious 
pictures,  including  three  by  Raphael,  the 
largest,  584,  a  Holy  Family ;  584,  the  same 
subject,  similar  to  the  Madonna  della  Seg- 
giola  at  Florence;  and  581,  his  Portrait. 
546,  Leonardo  da  Yinci ;  538,  the  Dead 
Christ  on  the  knees  of  the  Yirgin;  575 
represents  the  Holy  Yirgin  worshiping  the 
child  Jesus. 

Tke  CaMiete.— The  first  six  of  these  cab- 
inets embrace  the  schools  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  The  first  and  second  contain  fine 
works  by  Wilhelm  von  Cologne  and  Israel 
van  Mekenen.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cabinets  are  the  works  of  Johann  von  Eyck, 
Jobann  Hcmling,  and  Schoreel.  In  the 
sixth  are  found  several  small  paintings  by 
Hemskerk,  as  96,  a  Crucifixion,  and  105, 
John  in  the  Wilderness.  The  seventh  cab- 
inet contains  the  paintings  Arom  the  Upper 
German  school :  120,  portrait  of  Oswald 
Kreb,  by  DQrer ;  142,  the  Holy  Yirgin ; 
128,  portrait  of  DOrer's  Father  at  seventy 
years  of  age ;  150,  portrait  of  the  Princess 
Marie  Jacqueline  of  Baden,  wife  of  Duke 
William  lY.  In  the  eighth  cabinet  are 
some  handsome  paintings  of  the  Nether- 
land  school :  158,  Mater  Dolorosa,  by  DQ- 


rer; 161,  the  Dying  Yirgin,  by  Dftrer; 
169,  Yictory  of  Alexander  the  Great  over 
Darius  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  by  Altdorfer ; 
175  and  187  are  handsome  pictures  of  an 
old  man  and  an  old  woman,  by  Denner. 
The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cabinets 
contain,  for  the  most  part,  the  works  of 
Teniers,  Yeen,  Rembrandt,'  and  Brouwer. 
In  the  twelfth  cabinet  axe  found  thirty-nine 
paintings  by  Rubens,  mostly  taken  from 
the  Ufe  of  Mary  de'  MMicis.  In  the  thir- 
teenth  cabinet  are  found  several  paintings 
by  Anton  van  D}'ek.  867,  a  Gothic  Church, 
by  Yliet ;  874  and  875,  Landscapes,  by  Ka- 
bel  and  Wynants ;  859,  a  Servant-maid, 
by  Grerard  Dow.  The  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth cabinets  contain  some  very  hand- 
some paintings  of  the  Netherland  school. 
The  sixteenth  cabinet  -contains  only  tlie 
works  of  Adrian  van  der  Werff.  Most  of 
them  are  taken  from  the  life  and  sufferings 
of  Christ,  besides  some  portraits  of  the 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Johann  Wilhelm, 
and  the  electress.  477,  Abraham  and  Ha- 
gnr.  The  seveententh  cabinet — 506  and  513 
represent  two  landscapes,  by  Polemburg ; 
528,  a  Knife-grinder,  by  Weenix. 

The  eighteenth  cabinet  contains  some 
very  fine  mosaics  and  fresco  paintings.  In 
the  nineteenth  cabinet  are  found  onl}''  a 
few  paintings,  from  the  Italian  and  Byzaiv- 
tine  schools,  by  Masaccio,  Giotto,  Pisano, 
and  Cimabue.  The  twentieth,  twenty- 
first,  and  twenty-second  contain  some  very 
fine  works  of  the  Italian  School ;  but  those 
of  the  twen^'-third  are  of  an  inferior  kind. 

The  Cabinet  of  Copper^ie.-^Thin  cabk 
net,  which  was  founded  by  Karl  Theodore, 
add  enlarged  by  Maximilian  Joseph,  occn« 
pies  the  first  floor  of  the  Pinacothek.  The 
whole  collection,  which  embraces  some  of 
the  finest  and  rarest  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters, from  the  earliest  date  to  the  present 
day,  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  schools, 
which  are  explained  by  a  catalogue  con- 
tained in  the  establishment.  It  is  open 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Saturday. 

lie  CcAinet  of  Deeupu. — ^This  cabinet 
contains  about  nine  thousand  of  the  origi- 
nal designs  of  Raphael,  Correggio,  Michael 
Angelo,  Fra  Bartolonieo,  Giulio  Romano, 
Mantegna,  Holbein,  Albert  DQrer,  Rem- 
brandt, and  others.  Lately,  this  collection 
has  been  enriched  by  some  works  of  Mau- 
rice Kngendas,  drawn  by  him  during  his 
travels  through  South  America. 
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The  Cabinet  of  Grecian  and  JEtnuean 
Va$ts. — ^Thi8  rich  collection,  fonned  by 
Kin^  Louis,  occupies  five  saloons.  The 
modern  paintings  which  adorn  these  walls 
were  copied  from  ancient  drawings  foand 
in  the  Etruscan  tombs:  they  represent  Ai« 
neral  rites,  marriages,  and  festivals.  The 
most  part  of  the  vases  of  terra-cotta  were 
found  in  Sicily  and  Greece :  they  date  Anom 
the  6th  century  before  Christ.  They  are 
composed  of  funeral  rases,  destined  only 
lor  solemn  ceremonies  and  for  graves; 
gymnic  vases,  given  as 'prizes  in  public 
games ;  and  nuptial  vases,  given  as  wed- 
ding presents.  Their  species  are  very  di- 
vtrsiiied. 

The  New  Pinacofhek^  which  is  intended 
t  J  receive  the  pictures  of  modem  painters : 
it  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  52  rooms. 
The  exterior  walls  are  decorated  with  co- 
lossal frescoes  by  Nilson,  firom  designs  by 
Kaulbach.  As  you  enter  the  building,  no- 
lice  the  colossal  model  of  Bavaria  standing 
on  the  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  lions. 
This  work,  in  bronze,  decorates  the  Gate 
of  Victory  in  Ludwlg's-strasse.  On  the 
ground  floor  may  be  seen  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings  on  porcelain,  which  comprise 
many  of  the  gems  of  the  Old  Pinacothek. 
Here  is  also  seen  the  portrait  of  Lola  Hon* 
tez,  removed  from  the  gallery  of  beauties. 
In  the  first  saloon  notice  the  large  portrait 
of  Ludwig  L,  by  Kaulbach.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  placed  a  large  malachite 
rase,  a  present  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  Russia ;  also  a  table  of  porphyry,  con- 
taining vases  of  the  same  marble,  presented 
by  Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden.  Room  No. 
2  contains  Schom*s  great  picture  of  the 
"  Deluge,"  which  he  left  unfinished.  This, 
with  Kanlbach's  *'  Destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem," are  considered  the  gems  of  the  gal- 
lery. No.  4  contains  PiIoty*8  great  painting 
of  the  astronomer  Seni  near  the  dead  body 
of  Wallenstein,  and  Achenbach*s  Tempest 
at  Sea.  No.  6  contains  Rottman*s  28  Gre- 
cian landscapes,  painted  on  the  walls  in  en- 
caustic. In  addition  to  these  six  large 
saloons,  there  are  six  small,  and  fourteen 
cabinets.  No.  8  of  the  small  saloons  is  well 
worth  particular  attention;  the  walb  are 
painted  by  Kaulbach,  and  fh>m  these  paint- 
ings Nilson  took  the  designs  for  the  large 
locoes  which  adorn  the  outside  of  the 
building.  The  subjects  aro — No.  82.  King 
Lndwig  surrounded  by  Artists  and  Savans ; 
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S3.  The  Artists  of  modem  Rome ;  Ar&ts 
receiving  the  Orders  of  the  King ;  the  Com- 
bat against  Bad  Taste ;  the  Artists  execu- 
ting the  Ideas  of  the  King ;  a  Fete  of  the 
Arts,  in  which  they  crown  the  statue  of  tlie 
King;  the  allegorical  figures  of  Archi- 
tecture,  Sculptnre,  and  Bronze  Casting; 
Painting  in  Fresco,  Painting  on  Glass,  and 
Painting  on  Porcelain;  the  Manafactnre 
of  Glass  Painting;  the  Royal  Foundery  in 
full  operation ;  Presentation  of  the  Artists' 
Album  to  the  King.  Between  the  win- 
dows, on  the  north  side,  are  colossal  poiw 
traits  of  fourteen  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
modem  times,  viz.,  Schraudolph,  Kaulbach, 
Schora,  Schwanthaler,  Zubland,  Rottman, 
Hess,  Schnorr,  Gaertner,  P.  Hesa,  OhlmQl- 
ler,  Coraeltus,  SUenz,  and  Thorwaldaen. 

Gfyptolkeky  or  Sculpture-gallery,  opened 
in  1830  by  King  Ludwig.  Open  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  8  to  12; 
and  from  2  to  4.  This  building  b  in  the 
Ionic  order,  and  is  one  of  the  roost  chaste 
and  beautiful  buildings  in  Munich.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  handsomely  laid-ont  gar- 
den. The  front  is  ornamented  with  sculf^ 
ture,  corresponding  with  the  Greek  style, 
that  is,  niches  instead  of  windows,  in  which 
stand,  on  the  fh>nt,  the  statues  of  Vulcan, 
Phidias,  Prometheus,  Pericles,  Hadrian, 
and  DoMlalus.  In  the  niches  on  the  east 
side  were  placed,  in  1857,  the  statue  of  Ca- 
nova,  with  the^bust  of  Paris,  by  Thorwald- 
sen ;  Ranch,  with  a  statuette  of  the  King 
Maximilian  Joseph,  by  Tenerani;  and  in 
the  year  1859,  Schwanthaler,  with  the  stat- 
uette of  Bavaria ;  and  of  Gibson,  by  Bmg- 
ger.  The  paintings  and  decorations  of  the 
interior  aro'  most  exquisite.  The  sculp- 
tures are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
commencing  with  Egypt,  the  cradle  of 
sculptnre,  and  the  basis  of  the  Grecian  art, 
which  was  brought  to  snch  a  high  state  of 
perfection  in  Italy  about  the  time  of  Pmx- 
iteles.  The  collection  occupies  12  noma; 
each  room  is  devoted  to  a  particular  epodi 
in  the  art,  and  is  ornamented  in  keeping 
with  its  contents.  The  floors  are  of  mar- 
ble, the  ceilings  richly  frescoed,  and  the 
walls  are  painted  with  variegated  colors,  in 
imitation  of  marble.  Room  No.  1  contains 
Egyptian  antiquities ;  2,  Greek  and  Etnia- 
can ;  8,  the  valuable  marbles  fVoro  the  Tem- 
ple Jupiter  Panbellenius,  ^gina :  they  are 
considered  the  roost  valuable  sculptures 
of  ancient  art  that  have  reached  us ;  4,  tho 
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Hall  of  Apollo,  oontaining  works  of  the 
school  of  Phidias :  this  room  takes  its  name 
ftvin  the  principal  figure  which  occupies  a 
place  ia  it,  "  the  Apollo  Cetharoedus/'  or 
Apollo  of  the  Harp,  formerly  named  the 
Barberini  Muse,  and  is  an  exquisite  piece 
of  sculpture ;  No.  5,  the  Hall  of  Bacchus, 
contains  the  Barberini  Faun,  or  *'  Sleeping 
Satyr :"  it  is  considered  from  the  chisel  of 
either  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  and  was  found 
in  the  ditch  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at 
Rome,  supposed  to  have  been  hurled  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  by  the  Greeks  when  de- 
fending themselves  against  the  Goths ;  the 
6th,  or  HaU  of  the  Sons  of  Niobo :  the  most 
attractive  figure  in  the  room  is  that  of  the 
kneeling  Niobe,  which,  although  armless 
and  headless,  speaks  with  a  most  remark- 
able truthfulness  to  life. 

Nos.  7  and  8  do  not  contain  any  sculp- 
ture, but  they  are  ornamented  with  fres- 
coes by  CJornelins  and  his  pupils,  illustra- 
ting the  destruction  of  Troy  by  Homer. 
No.  7,  the  Hall  of  the  Gods,  which  repre- 
sents the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Ancient 
Mythology,  viz.,  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Nep- 
tune. The  Trojan  Hall  (No.  8)  is  separa- 
ted from  the  last  by  a  small  vestibule, 
which  contains  some  glorious  frescoes :  no- 
tice Prometheus,  having  formed  man,  Mi- 
nerva gives  him  life.  The  principal  frescoes 
represent  the  events  which  glave  rise  to  the 
Trojan  War.  No.  9,  the  Hall  of  the  Heroes : 
notice  here  the  statue  of  !\lexander  the 
Great,  No.  157.  Hall  of  the  Romans  (No. 
10)  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid  in  the 
Glyptothek,  and  is  filled  with  gems  of  Ro- 
man art,  sarcophagi,  altars,  busts,  and  re- 
liefs. No.  11,  Hall  of  Colored  Sculpture : 
notice  the  bronze  statue  of  Proserpine,  the 
black  and  white  marble  statue  of  Ceres. 
No.  12,  the  Modem  Hall,  containing  works 
of  the  present  day.  In  the  centre  of  this 
room  stands  Thorwaldsen^s  statue  of  Ado- 
nis ;  Venus  and  Paris,  by  Canova ;  Louis 
I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  by  Thorwaldsen ;  and 
numerous  other  gems  by  modern  artists. 

A  catalogue  is  for  sale,  and  will  be  found 
verv  serviceable. 

m 

Propylaen, — This  chaste,  substantial,  and 
elegant  structure  is  just  finished  (1863). 
It  occupies  the  northwest  side  of  the  square 
on  which  stands  the  Glyptothek  and  Aui- 
MteUung»gebaude,  or  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 
It  is  built  after  the  Doric  order  of  architec- 
ture, that  the  three  buildings  in  the  square 


may  represent  severally  the  three  Grecian 
orders — Corinthian,  Doric,  and  Ionic.  The 
Propylaen  is  a  triple  archway,  which  leads 
to  the  Nymphenburg,  a  royal  summer  res- 
idence. The  models  of  the  relief  in  the 
frieze  were  executed  by  Schwanthaler  be- 
fore his  death ;  the  marble  is  by  his  cous- 
in, X.  Schwanthaler.  This  splendid  com- 
position is  considered  the  late  artist's  mas- 
terpiece. The  side  toward  the  country 
represents,  first,  the  centre  figure.  Victori- 
ous Helas ;  on  the  right  and  left*  appear 
figures  of  Victorious,  with  trophies  of  both 
land  and  sea :  farther  to  the  right,  groups 
of  combatants  and  vanquished  warriors; 
a  priest ;  a  wife  rescuing  her  child  from  a 
barbarian;  a  colossal  goddess.  On  the 
left,  a  young  hero  avenging  the  loss  of  his 
wife ;  a  dying  chieftain ;  a  youth  rovring 
a  boat ;  a  fire-god  setting  ships  on  fire,  etc 
On  the  side  toward  the  city  we  see,  in  the 
centre,  Otho,  late  king  of  Greece  (who  is  a 
Bavarian  prince),  surrounded  by  figures 
of  warriors,  of  Peace,  Religion,  Science, 
Poetry,  tradesmen,  and  agriculturists.  The 
original  models  may  be  seen  at  the  atelier 
of  X.  Schwanthaler.  There  are  several  pri- 
vSite  collections  of  pictures  in  Munich  well 
deserving  notice.  The  most  valuable  is 
that  of  the  late  Duke  of  Lenchtenberg*8 
(Eugene  Beauharaais),  open  every  Thunh 
day  from  10  till  1.  In  the  Old  Pictwre- 
gallery  is  deposited  the  united  collection  of 
antiquities ;  and  the  University,  formerly 
the  Jesuits'  College^  contains  idl  the  spec- 
imens of  coins  and  medals,  and  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  The  fossil  collection, 
situated  on  the  ground  floor,  is  ver^'  fine. 

Henry  Wimmer'a  Collection  of  Fine  Arts^ 
No.  85  Theatiner  Strasse,  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  works  of  art,  not  only  in  Mu- 
nich, but  in  Germany.  The  gallery  of  art 
consists  of  different  branches :  several 
rooms  with  modern  paintings  by  the  best 
Munich  artists.  A  large  and  handsome 
gallery  especially  for  paintings  in  porce- 
lain, containing  over  two  hundred  of  the 
finest  copies  from  celebrated  paintings  in 
the  European  galleries. 

As  Munich  is  the  most  celebrated  city  in 
Europe  for  its  paintings  on  porcelain,  so  is 
the  Wimmer  collection  the  most  celebra- 
ted, not  only  for  the  number  of  its  paint- 
ings, but  for  their  beauty  and  uncommon 
size  of  plates.  These  paintings  received 
the  medid  at  the  last  London  International 
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Exhibition.  Anotiier  wloon  is  deroCed  to 
a  large  colloctioii  of  fint-nte  copies  in  oil 
of  the  best  pictures  in  the  Munich  galler- 
ies. 

The  depsrtment  for  paintings  on  glass 
contains  a  nomber  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  this  beantiftil  kind  of  art,  for  which  Mu- 
nich  is  so  famous.  All  kinds  of  engrav- 
infts,  photographs,  the  veiy  perfection  of 
the  art,  are  to  be  seen  here  in  large  Ta- 
riety. 

This  exhibition,  oontslning  all  hnmches 
of  fine  arts,  with  the  exception  of  sculp- 
ture, is  decidedly  desenring  of  a  risit  from 
every  trayeler  in  Europe ;  and  to  it  the 
fine  galleries  of  our  Stewarts,  Lennoxes, 
Aspinwalls,  Belmonts,  and  other  leading 
citizens  and  patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  are  in- 
debted for  many  of  their  gems. 

It  may  not  be  geneimlly  known  that 
Munich  is  at  the  head  of  all  cities  in  the 
world  for  photography.  Such,  neverthe- 
less, is  the  fact.  Ail  branches  of  the  arts, 
however,  are  carried  to  a  greater  state  of 
perfection  here  than  elsewhere;  and  the 
photographs  of  Munich  are  as  fkr  in  ad- 
vance of  the  photographs  of  Paris,  as 
those  of  New  York  are  to  those  of  Loli- 
don.  The  great  establishment  of  Munich 
is  that  of  Frana  Hanfistsngl,  No.  4  B  ICaxi- 
miliansstrssse.  He  has  on  exhibition  some 
photographic  copies  of  the  celebrated  works 
of  Dresden  and  Munich.  His  work  repre- 
sents the  very  highest  perfection  of  the 
art,  being  mostly  by  a  new  process  called 
chroraophotography,  which  combines  the 
most  exact  likeness  with  the  softness  and 
finish  of  the  most  exquisite  ivory  minia- 
ture, and  the  plastic  roundness  of  an  oil 
painting.  Mr.  Haufstcngl  possesses  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  taking  photographic 
copies  of  the  pictures  in  the  Munich  gal- 
leries ;  numerous  specimens  may  hero  be 
seen.  Photogrsphs  of  the  gems  of  the  gal- 
leries, taken  from  the  original  pictures, 
have  been  published  in  four  laiye  quarto 
volumes  by  this  privileged  house :  a  few 
copies  only  have  reached  the  United  States, 
as  they  are  very  expensive.  One  set  is  in 
the  possession  of  Jas.  Lennox,  Esq.,  anoth- 
er in  that  of  Robt.  L.  Stuart,  Esq.,  N.  York. 
Notice  Piloty 's  great  picture,  Nero  after  the 
burning  of  Rome,  and  portraits  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  eif;ht  feet  hi^h.  This  we 
suppose  is  the  lar^rest  photographic  estab- 
li^ment  on  the  Continent.  From  ten  to 
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twelve  operators  are  eontiniially  kept  g»> 
ing.  There  are  three  large  saloons,  sixtj 
rooms,  and  seven^  men  employed. 

The  Museum  of  Schwanthaler,  Bavaria's 
greatest  sculptor,  so  early  taken  away 
from  the  scenes  of  his  labors  and  trianphs, 
should  now  be  visited.  It  is  situated  in 
the  street  that  bears  his  name,  No.  90. 
Schwanthaler  was  not  only  known  in  U»> 
nich,  but  all  Europe  mouined  his  loss,  as 
she  formerly  rung  with  his  praises.  "By 
his  will  he  bequeathed  a  portion  of  hii 
studio  to  the  city  of  Munich.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  47,  and  here  may  be  seen 
what  he  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 
Here  are  the  models  of  his  many  maatei^ 
pieces,  which  were  executed  in  marble  and 
bronae  during  his  brief  but  great  career: 
some  of  them  were  lost,  but  those  which 
are  now  exposed,  of  which  there  is  a  cata- 
logue, number  about  two  hundred.  His 
cousin,  Xavier  Schwanthaler,  now  condncts 
the  business  at  the  old  ofe&r,  where  the 
finished  models  of  the  Fropylaen  may  be 
seen. 

Hqfbramkautj  or  Soyal  Brewery,  near 
the  Four  Seasons  hotel,  Platal,  will  weQ 
repay  a  visit,  whether  you  drink  beer  or 
not.  Its  beer  is  very  celebrated.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  establishment  is  Uiat  aH 
that  is  brewed  is  drunk  on  the  spot.  I^ve 
hundred  persdns  are  often  seen  drinking 
here  at  one  time.  Every  person  is  obliged 
to  get  his  own  mug,  hold  it  under  the  run* 
ning  water,  carry  it  to  the  person  who  fills 
it,  pay  for  it,  and  then  find  a  seat,  which 
is  often  very  difficulL  Each  mug,  which 
is  of  stone,  and  numbered,  holds  about  two 
and  a  half  pints,  and  costs  four  cents. 
Many  Germans  will  drink  five  and  six 
gallons  of  this  beer  in  a  day ;  but  it  is  a 
most  delicious  beverage,  and  tastes  entira- 
ly  difierent  from  other  beers. 

Near  this  the  celebrated  Bock  beer  is 
manufactured,  which  also  has  a  great  ref^ 
ntation  in  Munich. 

The  Public  Library  of  Munich,  next  to 
Paris,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
building  is  of  immense  extent,  and  throe 
stories  in  height.  It  is  said  to  contain 
800,000  volumes,  28,000  MSS.,  a  collection 
of  engravings  which  amount  to  8(k)^000,a]id 
10,000  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  Among 
the  many  valuable  relics  in  this  library  is 
the  Bible  of  Luther,  which  contains  his 
own  and  MeIancthon*s  portraits.    Tho  su- 
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perb  Reading  Hall  is  adorned  with  the 
busts  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria. 

The  manuscripts,  wliich  are  of  artist- 
like,  historic,  or  intrinsic  value,  are  pre- 
served with  great  care  in  the  Hall  of 
"  Gimelien ;"  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  following:  the  Tables  of  Wax, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  tables  of 
the  15th  century ;  Codex  Purpureas ;  the 
Qospels,  written  in  gold  and  silver  on  pur- 
ple vellum  of  the  9th  centor}';  the  Codex 
Alaricianus,  of  the  6th  century;  Codex 
traditionum  Ecclesiae  Kavennatis,  on  pa^ 
pyms  of  the  10th  century;  a  most  su- 
perb Bible  and  Missals,  given  to  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Bamberg  by  the  Emperor  St. 
Henry;  O.  Lasso*s  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms ;  Schah-Kameh,  an  heroic  Persian 
poem  by  Fudnsi,  ornamented  with  mini&- 
tnres;  a  Prayer-book,  printed  in  1515, 
with  drawings  on  the  margin  by  DQrer 
and  Cranach;  the  Tournament  of  Duke 
WiUiam  IV. 

The  MufMonaiii  of  Munich  are  numer- 
ous, the  principal  of  which  is  the  gigantic 
bronze  statue  of  Bavaria,  modeled  by 
Schwanthaler,  Bavaria's  greatest  sculptor, 
and  cast  in  bronze  at  the  Royal  Foundeiy 
by  Miller.  This  statue,  which  is  consid- 
ered the  most  elaborate  and  comprehen- 
sive of  the  kind  in  the  world,  stands  on  a 
granite  pedestal  thirty  feet'  higli,  the  top 
of  which  is  reached  by  49  steps.  Tlie 
statue  itself  stands  sixty-six  feet  high,  and 
seventy-eight  tons  of  metal  were  used  in 
the  casting.  It  was  commenced  in  1844, 
and  finished  in  1850.  The  material  is 
mostly  the  cannon  captured  from  different 
nations;  the  principal  were  the  Turkish 
guns  taken  at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  In 
the  figure's  left  hand  is  a  wreath  of  glory, 
in  her  right  a  sword  adorned  with  circling 
laurels,  prepared  to  crown  all  those  found 
worthy  of  such  glory.  The  attitude  of 
this  commanding  figure  b  exceedingly 
fine.  She  is  clothed  in  flowing  garments 
and  a  fur  tunic.  At  her  side  stands  the 
Bavarian  lion,  of  colossal  size.  In  tlie 
rear  of  the  statue  a  bronze  door  is  placed, 
through  which  you  pass  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  top  of  the  pedestal ;  then  an- 
other, of  iron,  to  the  inside  of  the  bead, 
where  eight  persons  can  comfortably  sit 
at  one  time.  It  is  said  that  the  day  on 
which  it  was  raised  to  its  place  twenty- 
nine  men  and  two  boys  were  in  the  head, 


and  that,  amid  the  universal  joy  and  as- 
tonishment of  the  multitude,  they  emerged 
firom  one  of  the  locks  of  Bavaria's  hair, 
and  one  after  another  descended  a  long 
ladder.  On  one  of  the  loclu  which  rep. 
resent  hair  is  the  following  inscription 
in  German :  **  This  colossal  statue,  erect- 
ed by  Ludwig  I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  was 
designed  and  modeled  by  Ludwig  "^Sta 
Schwanthaler,  and  was  cast  in  bronze, 
and  executed  between  the  years  1844  and 
1850,  by  Ferdinand  MUler."  The  arms 
are  24  feet  9  inches  long,  the  nose  1  foot 
11  inches,  the  month  15  inches  wide,  and 
the  eyes  11  inches.  The  total  cost  of  the 
statue,  not  comprising  the  pedestal,  was 
$97,000.  Ladies  with  delicate  nerves  had 
better  not  make  the  ascent  into  the  head 
during  the  summer  months,  as  the  great 
heat  of  the  bronze  often  causes  them  to 
fidnt.  -  To  restore  them  there  is  impossi- 
ble, and  it  is  by  no  means  expeditious  un- 
der the  drcumstances.  Surrounding  the 
statue,  something  in  the  form  of  a  horse, 
is  the  Ruhmeshalle,  or  Hall  of  Glor}'. 
The  centre  front  is  214  feet  long,  the  sides 
93  feet;  it  is  CO  feet  high,  including  tho 
base.  There  are  48  pillars,  in  the  Doric, 
each  24  ieet  high,  between  which  are  seen 
affixed  to  the  wall  busts  of  Bavaria's 
greatest  men.  The  ends  of  the  two  wings 
are  adorned  with  four  female  figures,  by 
Schwanthaler,  which  represent  tlie  four 
provinces  of  Bavaria,  viz.,  Bavaria,  the 
Palatinate,  Franconia,  and  Swabia.  The 
frieze  is  ornamented  with  forty-four  vie- 
tories,  between  which  are  placed  forty- 
eight  figures — Industry,  Science,  and  tho 
Arts.  The  whole  is  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  town,  on  an  elevated  spot  in 
the  Theresian  Meadows,  where  the  annual 
October  Yollt-fest  takes  place,  and  contig- 
uous to  the  race-course. 

In  front  of  the  Nenban^  tit  New  Palace, 
in  Max-Joseph  Platz,  is  the  monument  of 
the  king  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  It  is  of 
colossal  size,  cast  in  bronze,  and  repre- 
sents the  king  seated  on  a  throne.  It  is 
from  the  designs  of  Ranch,  of  Berlin.  In 
the  new  Maximilian  Street,  opposite  the 
Government  Palace,  notice  the  monument 
erected  to  General  Deroy,  who  died  on  the 
battle-field  of  Polotzk  in  1812. 

In  the  Wittelsbach  Platz,  near  which 
stands  the  palace,  deserving  a  visit,  notice 
the  magnificent  equestrian  statue  erected 
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to  the  Elector  MAximilian  I.  The  pedes- 
tal is  of  marble,  the  horse  and  rider  broDze. 
It  was  modeled  by  Schwanthaler,  and  cast 
by  Stiglmayer.  On  the  Carollnen  Platz, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  beautiful  resi- 
dences, is  a  splendid  bronze  obelisk  erect- 
ed by  Lttdwig  to  the  Bavarians  who  fell 
in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 

^he  SteffathaTf  or  Gate  of  Victory,  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  Ludwigstrasse,  was 
finished  in  181)0,  and  is  a  most  exquisite 
monument:  it  was  built  after  the  model 
of  Constantine's  triumphal  arch  at  Rome, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Bavarian  army  by 
King  Ludwig.  The  arch  is  crowned  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  Bavaria  in  a  triumphal 
chariot,  harnessed  with  four  Bavarian  lions, 
the  whole  executed  in  bronze  from  designs 
by  V.on  Wagner.  At  the  other  end  of  this 
beautiful  street  notice  the  Feldkermhatte^ 
or  Hall  of  the  Marshals,  with  the  itronze 
statues  of -"General  TUly  and  Prince  Carl 
Wrcde. 


In  MarkHpkUi,  or  Market-place,  stands 
one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  Munich : 
it  is  a  pillar  of  red  marble,  crowned  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
is  called  Marien-SaQle.  It  was  erected  by 
Maximilian  I.  in  1638,  in  memory  of  the 
victory  gained  by  him  over  Frederick,  the 
elector  palatine.  There  are  several  fine 
monuments,  some  of  them  erected  recent- 
ly, on  the  Promenadenplatz. 

The  Churches  of  Munich  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  do  not  compare  with  the  pio- 
ture-giilleries  in  point  of  interest.  The 
principal  is  the  Cathedral,  or  Frauenktrche^ 
which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  Idth 
century.  The  present  building  was  finish- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  15th :  it  is  surmounted 
by  two  tall  towers,  varying,  according  to 
different  authors,  from  818  to  335  feet  in 
height.  The  most  remarkable  monument 
in  the  church,  and  one  deserving  particular 
attention,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
Elector  Maximilian  I.  in  the  year  1622; 
and  in  the  cata&lque  beneath  repose  the 
remains  of  the  Bavarian  royal  family  from 
1295  to  1620.  The  organ  is  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  tone.  A  very  fine  picture 
of  the  Assumption,  by  P.  Candide,  may  bo 
seen  over  the  high  altar. 
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MidkaeUhofkirehAf  or  Jesuit's  Church 
of  St.  Michael,  erected  for  the  Jesuits  by 
Duke  William  V.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  high- 
ly ornamented.  The  altar-piece  is  by 
Schwartz,  and  represents  the  Fall  of  the 
Angels.  The  great  attraction  of  the  church 
is  Thorwaldsen's  monument  to  Eug^ 
Beauhamais,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  for- 
mer vice-king  of  Italy,  erected  to  his  mero- 
oiy  by  his  widow,  daughter  of  the  King 
Max-Joseph :  it  is  of  purs  Canara  marble. 
The  prince  is  represented  standing,  dressed 
in  a  plain  toga,  before  the  door  of  the  tomb : 
his  left  hand  on  his  heart,  in  his  ri^^t  he 
holds  a  crown  of  laurels.  At  his  feet  lie 
the  iron  crown  of  Italy,  his  helmet,  and 
armor.  To  his  right  stands  the  Muse  of 
History,  and  to  his  left  the  Genius  of 
Death  and  Immortality.  The  tower  of 
this  church  fell  down  in  the  course  of  its 
erection,  and  has  not  since  been  finished. 

The  TheaiineT'Hofkirckej  situated  in  Lud- 
wigstrasse, was  built  by  Adelaide,  wife  of 
the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria,  in  pursuance 
of  a  vow  so  to  do  should  she  be  blessed 
with  an  heir  to  the  throne,  having  been 
married  eight  years  without  that  event 
having  taken  place.  The  altar-piece  rep- 
resents Adelaide,  her  husband,  and  son  of- 
fering up  thanks  to  St.  Cajetan.  There  is 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Tintoretta. 
All  the  royal  family,  from  Fbrdinand  Ma- 
ria to  Maximilian  Joseph,  are  interred  be- 
neath the  church.  Notice  particularly  the 
tomb  of  the  Princess  Josephine  Max  Caro- 
line, who  died  at  the  age  of  11  years :  it  is 
executed  by  Eberhard  from  designs  by 
Klenze. 

The  BanUca  of  SU  BomfaduM,  situated 
on  Carlsstrasse,  was  constructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  King  Ludwig,  to  commemorate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  marriage, 
or  silver  wedding.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
October  12, 1835,  and  it  was  consecrated  in 
November,  1850.  It  is  262  feet  long  by 
125  wide  and  80  high.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided into  five  naves  by  66  marble  col- 
umns, ¥rith  richly-ornamented  capitals. 
The  walls  are  most  beautifully  fhesooed  by 
Hess  andjiis  scholars.  The  upper  pic- 
tures in  the  middle  nave,  36  in  number, 
represent  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Ger- 
many. The  twelve  large  pictures  repre- 
sent episodes  in  the  life  of  St.  Bonifeciits, 
tho  most  influential  of  all  the  German 
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saintB.  The  ten  smaller  pictures  represent 
the  less  important  events  of  his  life.  In 
the  niche  behind  the  high  altar  notice  the 
magnificent  fresco  of  the  Savior  surround- 
ed by  a  glory  of  angels :  beneath  are  the 
saints  and  martyrs.  In  the  centre,  St.  Boni- 
fftco ;  to  his  right  and  left,  those  saints  who 
have  in  particular  labored  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  in  Bavaria.  All  of 
these  frescoes  are  of  a  depth  and  freshness 
of  coloring  which  oil  painting  can  never 
attain;  and  the  whole  interior  is  consider- 
ed one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of 
rem  art  To  the  right,  after  you  enter 
church,  notice  a  sarcophagus  in  mar- 
ble :  it  is  destined  to  contain  the  body  of 
Ludwig  I.  after  his  death.  His  queen, 
Tb^rtee,  who  died  in  1854,  now  lies  here. 

lAtdtdgslarche,  or  church  of  St.  Loub,  in 
Ludwigstrasse,  js  290  feet  long,  150  broad, 
and  has  two  towers  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  220  feet.  The  front  is  ornamented  with 
statnes  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists, 
by  ^^wanthaler,  and  colossal  statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  frescoes  of 
the  interior  are  most  exquisite :  they  were 
.designed  by  Cornelius.  The  lion,  howiev- 
er,  of  the  church  is  his  great  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  which  was  designed  by 
him  in  Rome  in  1885,  and  painted  by  him- 
self in  1836, 1887,  and  1838.  It  is  surpassed 
by  few  ]uctures  either  in  size  or  execution : 
it  is  63  feet  high  and  39  wide. 

The  other  churches  are  the  parish  church 
of  Maria  'Iliify  on  the  other  side  of  the  riv- 
er, in  the  suburb  of  Au;  the  chapel  otAU 
JSaifiis,  behind  the  palace ;  and  the  parish 
church  of  8t.  Peter,  which  is  the  oldest  in 
Munich. 

Visit  the  laar  Thor^  one  of  the  ancient 
entrances  into  the  old  city.  It  wis  re- 
stored by  Gartner  in  1883,  and  decorated 
with  a  beautiful  fresco. 

OuBjfi  the  finest  promenades  and  re- 
treats mwBTm  weather  is  the  £ngUA  Gar^ 
den^  which  adjoins  the  Hofgarten  before 
described ;  it  is  four  miles  long  by  half  a 
mile  wide.  It  was  laid  out  by  Karl  Theo- 
dore, the  elector,  but  owes  its  adornment 
principally  to  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  Here 
we  have  beautiful  meadows,  magnificent 
groups  of  trees,  lakes,  fountains,  running 
brooks,  and  shady  walks.  There  are  also 
bath-houses,  temples,  and  pagodas. 

The  Stra/arbeitskaugy  or  Great  Prison, 
as  well  as  the  PtMic  Cemetery,  will  well  re- 


pay a  visit.  The  royal  painting  glass 
manufactory  should  also  be  visited;  fee 
12  kr.  Some  most  remarkable  sights  may 
be  seen  at  the  AnaiUmucal  Museum;  fee 
24  kr.  llie  principal  theatres  of  Munich 
are  the  Theatre  National  and  Royal  or 
Court  Theatre,  in  Max-Joseph  Platz ;  the 
Theatre  Royal  of  the  Residenz ;  and  the 
VoUu,  or  People's  Theatre,  Gaerther  Platz. 

The  principal  excursions  in  the  vicinity 
of  Munich  are,  first,  the  royal  palace  of 
Nymphenburff,  about  three  miles  dbtant, 
connected  with  Munich  by  a  very  beauti- 
ful avenue  of  linden-trees.  It  is  built  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  Versailles.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  Elector  Ferdinand  Ma- 
ria for  his  queen,  Adelaide,  in  the  year 
1668.  It  is  surrounded  with  the  usual 
number  of  fountains,  parks,  gardens,  £tc 
In  one  part  of  the  side  pavilions  the  royal 
porcelain  factory  is  situated. 

The  royal  palace  of  SchkisAam,  about 
two  hours*  walk  from  Munich,  will  well  re- 
pay a  visit.  It  formerly  contained  a  splen- 
did gallery  of  paintings,  but  the  principal 
pictures  were  removed  to  the  Pinacothek 
some  time  since ;  there  is  still,  however,  a 
fine  collection  here. 

From  Munich  to  Augsburg,  distance  88 
miles ;  tune,  1  h.  36  m. ;  fiire  2  fl.  15  kr. 

AvgAurg  is  an  important  manufacturing 
town,  situated  on  the  River  Lech,  a  branch 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  contains  43,000 
inhabitants.  Hotels  are  U,  Drei  Jjdren 
and  //.  Golden  TrmAe,  The  city  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  walls ;  they  are  now, 
however,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  laid  out 
in  very  agreeable  promenades.  Augsburg; 
is  celebrated  for  the  making  of  clocks,  and 
its  goldsmith  and  jewelry  works. 

The  Bishop's  Palace,  or  Sckloss,  is  his- 
torically noted  for  containing  the  hall  in 
which  the  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith 
was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
1580.  Here  also  the  interview  between 
Martin  Luther  and  the  Cardinal  of  Gacta 
took  place  in  1542.  The  Cathedral  is  an 
irregular  building  in  the  Byzantine  style. 
The  bas-reliefs  on  its  bronze  doors  are  very 
fine.  « 

In  Bfaximilian  Strasse,  which  is  the 
principal  street  in  Augsburg,  are  three 
bronze  fountains;  two  of  them,  by  Adrian 
de  Vries,  are  very  interesting  specimens 
of  art. 
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Ono  of  the  most  Interesting  places  in 
Augsburfc  is  the  Three  Moort^  Hotel,  which 
wu  originally  the  residence  of  the  cele- 
brated Fugger  family,  which  sprung  fh>ni 
a  simple  weaver,  and  is  now  considered 
one  of  the  noblest  German  families.  The 
house  has  existed  as  a  hotel  for  500  years. 
The  Emperor  Maximilljui  was  entertained 
here  by  Anthony  Fugger  in  1530,  who  was 
the  Rothschild  of  that  age,  and  had  sup- 
plied the  emperor*s  exhausted  treasury  for 
his  expedition  against  Tunis.  Fngger  was 
■o  overwhelmed  with  the  honor  done  him 
that  he  burned  the  bond  he  held  for  an  im- 
mense loan  in  the  emperor's  presence.  In 
less  than  a  century  there  were  47  counts 
and  countesses  of  the  empire  descended 
from  the  Fugger  family.  In  this  same 
hotel  Napoleon  received  the  magistrates 
of  Augsburg,  and  informed  them  that  their 
privileges  as  a  free  city  were  revoked,  and 
that  they  must  in  future  recognize  the 
King  of  Bavaria  as  their  master.  The  ho- 
tel contains  a  fine  stock  of  old  wines. 

The  gallery  of  paintings  situated  in  the 
old  convent  of  St.  Catharine  contains  very 
few  works  of  ait  of  any  importance.  It 
is  open  every  day  in  the  morning.  There 
are  several  pictures  of  Hans  Holbein  the 
elder,  who  was  a  native  of  Augsburg. 
The  leading  political  paper  in  Germany, 
the  Attgemnne  ZeitttUff,  is  published  here 
by  the  bookseller  Baron  Cotta. 

Augsburg  contains  a  historical  souvenir 
in  the  liouse  in  which  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  resided,  with  his  mother  between 
the  years  1821  and  1824.  The  house  at 
the  present  time  Ijelongs  to  Count  Fugger- 
Kirchberg-Weissenhom.  Prince  Napoleon 
during  that  time  attended  tho  academy  of 
St.  Anne. 

In  tho  centro  of  Place  Louis,  near  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  stands  tho  fountain  of  Au- 
gustus, with  the  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  founder  of  the  dty,  executed  in 
bronze  in  1599.  The  Fountains  of  Her- 
cules and  Mercury  are  also  both  executed 
in  bronze. 

To  visit  the  Castle  of  Hohensckteanff an, 
and  examine  its  superb  frescoes  and  glori- 
ous scenery,  inquires  six  hours'  time  from 
Augsburg — ^two,  by  rail,  to  Kempton,  and 
four,  by  coach,  to  Fussen.  The  castle  is 
about  four  miles  from  Fussen,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  It  was  an 
old  Roman  castle,  and  was  rebuilt  and  doc- 
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orated  by  the  present  King  of  Bavaria 
when  crown  prince  in  1832.  The  frescoes 
are  most  magnificent.  The  first  floor  is 
used  by  the  queen,  and  consists  of  three 
saloons  and  three  chambers.  The  second 
'floor,  occupied  by  his  majesty  the  king, 
consists  of  six  saloons,  llie  third  floor  is 
reserved  for  the  ro3ral  princes.  The  royal 
family  usually  reside  here  a  few  weeks 
every  summer. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Angshng  t» 
Frankfort..  We  shall  describe  both,  and 
the  traveler  can  make  his  selection:  the 
one  by  the  fine  old  town  of  Nnremberi^ 
Bamberg,  and  Wortslinrg,  mnlring  an  ex- 
cursion down  the  Dannl)e  to  Batisbon  and 
the  temple  of  Walhalla;  the  other,  that 
laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  Boote 
18,  viz.,  by  Stuttgart,  Carlsmhe,  and  Ba- 
den-Baden. 

Frcm  Avfftdurg  to  Donamoorik,  on  the 
Danube ;  distance  26  m. ;  time,  Ih.  16 m. ; 
farel  fl. 

Steamers  leave  Donauworth  every^day 
in  summer  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars  frxym 
Munich ;  time,  8  h. ;  fare  5  fl.  42  kr.  Dar- 
ing some  dry  seasons  these  steamers  can 
not  run  for  want  of  water. 

After  passing  the  towns  of  Nenburg  and 
Ingolstadt,  'we  arrive  at  the  village  of 
Heinheim,  where  the  celebrated  rampart 
begins  called  the  DevW$  Wali,  a  stone 
wall  erected  by  the  Emperor  Probns.  It 
stretches,  or  did  stretch,  across  the  coun- 
try from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  with  a 
winding  course  of  200  miles.  The  object 
was  to  protect  the  Roman  empire  frt>m  the 
savage  incursions  of  the  northern  barha^ 
rians.  It  was  eventually  overthrown  by 
the  Alemanni ;  and  its  scattoed  mins  are 
looked  npon  with  the  greatest  awe  by  tiie 
superstitious  peasant,  who  attributes  their 
erection  to  fallen  angels. 

At  the  town  of  xAeim,  on  the  kft  bank 
of  the  river,  the  flunons  Lndwig  Cimu  com- 
mences, connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
German  Ocean. 

RatidHm,  the  Castra  Beg^ina  of  the  Ro- 
mans, contains  20,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotels,  Goidnet  Kreiu  and  Drei  Hebne. 
It  is  beautiftilly  situated  on  the  Danube, 
at  the  point  where  the  Begen  empties  its 
waters  into  that  stream.  It  was  for  many 
centuries  one  of  the  most  important  of  tho 
imperial  free  cities,  and  was  for  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  years  the  seat  of  the  Imperial 
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Diets.  It  is  surroanded  by  nxnpartSf  now 
ia  a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  1500  feet 
long.  The  city  still  retains  considerable  of 
its  ancient  commerce ;  formerly  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  traffic  of  Europe  passed  through 
it,  when  the  Holy  Crusaders  employed  its 
boatmen  to  convey  them  down  the  Danube 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  Batisbon 
is  said  to  have  sustained  no  less  than  sev- 
enteen sieges,  several  of  them  accompanied 
by  bombardments,  the  last  of  which  was 
when  it  surrendered  to  Napoleon  in  1809, 
who  was  here  wounded  in  tiie  foot. 
^  On  several  of  the  antique  houses  of  Bat- 
isbon one  still  can  see  the  Eagle  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  different 
coats  of  arms  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  whose  representatives  formerly  re- 
sided here  in  the  Street  of  the  Embassadors. 
Many  of  the  ancient  houses  are  defended 
with  battlemented  towers  and  loopholed 
walls :  the  highest  are  the  Golden  Tower, 
and  the  Tower  of  Gk>liath ;  on  the  last  may 
be  seen  a  large  representation  of  the  giant. 

The  principal  building  is  the  Dome,  or 
Cathedral  of  SL  Peter,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  commenced  in 
1275,  and  finished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century ;  it  was  restored  in  1838.  It  is 
835  feet  long,  160  wide,  and  125  high.  The 
towers  are  still  unfinished.  The  stained 
glass  windows  are  done  in  Munich's  mod- 
em style,  and  are  very  elegant.  The church 
contains  numerous  monuments :  notice  es- 
pecially ^t  of  Bishop  Dalberg,  designed 
by  Canova ;  and  the  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
which  stands  in  thb  north  aisle ;  also  the 
bronze  monument  of  Marguerite  Tucher, 
by  Vicher,  a  work  of  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century.  Make  the  ascent  of  the 
Ane^  Tower  (so  called  from  the  asses  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  material  up  the  inclined 
plane  which  was  used  for  the  construction 
of  the  building),  from  whence  a  magnificent 
Tiew  of  the  Alps,  Danube,  and  the  Temple 
of  Walhalla  may  be  obtained. 

The  Bothhcau,  or  Hotel  de  Y Hie,  in  which 
the  Germanic  Diet  held  their  sittings  for 
150  years,  is  a  sombre  and  irregular  edifice, 
erected  during  the  14th  century.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  other  pictures,  it  contains  nu- 
merous portraits  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  imperial  city.  In  the  more  ancient 
portion  of  the  building  may  be  seen  the 
Hall  of  the  Diet,  with  its  ch«irs,  tables,  and 


benches  as  in  the  days  of  the  empire.  Vis- 
it by  all  means  the  dungeons  and  Chamber 
of  Torture,  which  still  remain  as  in  the 
days  when  the  refinement  of  cruelty  was 
in  its  highest  state  of  perfection ;  fee  18  kr. 

The  ruins  of  the  church  of  8t.  Emmeran 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  The  abbey  was 
changed  in  1880  into  a  residence  for  the 
Prince  of  Thum  and  Taxis.  Visit  the 
Scolch  Benedictine  Church  of  St,  James.  It 
was  founded  by  a  Benedictine  monk  named 
Marian,  who  was  driven  from  Scotland  dur- 
ing the  usurpation  of  Macbeth  in  the  11th 
centui^ :  it  contains  some  pictures,  and  a 
veiy  good  library ;  ladies  not  admitted. 

To  visit  the  Tempos  of  Walhalla  (the  prin- 
cipal object  in  coming  to  Batisbon)  wiU  oc- 
cupy the  day ;  price  per  seat  in  the  omni- 
bus, which  leaves  Batisbon  twice  a  day,  to 
go  and  return,  24  kr. ;  time,  1^  hours.  For 
horse  and  carriage,  8  fl. ;  two  horses  and 
carriage,  4  fl.  fFoMofla,  or  Temple  of  Fame, 
lies  fix  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Batisbon ; 
it  is  situated  on  a  hill  over  three  hundred 
feet  high,  which  rises  above  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  and  is  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. It  was  erected  by  the  late  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  designed  to  contain  the  stat- 
ues and  busts  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  Bavaria.  The  comer-stone  was  laid 
in  1880,  and  it  waa  finished  in  twelve  years, 
at  an  expense  of  one  million  of  dollars.  It 
is  very  similar  in  size  and  style  to  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  The  exterior  is  in  the 
Doric,  and  interior  in  the  Ionic  style.  It  is 
constructed  entirely  of  white  marble,  sur- 
rounded by  62  fluted  Doric  columns,  the 
roof  being  of  iron,  covered  with  plates  of 
copper.  Its  length  is  218  feet,  breadth  102, 
and  height  60.  The  interior  forms  a  saloon 
of  160  feet  in  length,  4S  in  breadth,  and  52 
in  height.  The  uniformity  of  the  walls  is 
interrupted  on  eveiy  side  by  the  projection 
of  two  massive  Ionic  columns.  The  four 
walls  are  divided  in  their  height  into  two 
stories  by  a  cornice,  on  which  fourteen  vir- 
gin warriors,  in  color  and  form  of  Caryati- 
des, executed  by  Schwanthaler,  are  canry- 
ing  a  superior  entablature,  richly  orna- 
mented in  blue  and  gold.  At  the  northern 
end,  opposite  the  principal  entrance,  is  a 
recess  destined  to  contain  the  statue  of  the 
royal  founder.  Under  the  cornice  runs  a 
continuous  frieze,  by  Warner,  representing 
a  history  of  the  Germanic  race  down  to 
1  the  introduction  of  Christianity.    The  side 
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walls  are  divided  into  three  compartments 
oach  ;  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment 
is  placed  one  of  Ranch's  six  figures  of  Vic- 
tory. Over  the  frieze  are  sixty-four  tab- 
lets let  into  the  wall,  with  inscriptions  in 
gold ;  beneath  are  the  white  marble  brack- 
ets on  which  are  placed  the  busts  of  the 
great  and  good  in  whom  Bavaria  delights 
to  honor.  The  pavement  is  formed  of 
blocks  of  different  colored  marbles;  the 
whole  being  lighted  by  large  windows  in 
the  roof,  filled  with  ground  glass,  and  one 
window  at  the  north  end. 

Among  the  ninety-six  bnsts  may  he  seen 
those  of  **  Dr."  Martin  Luther,  Mozart, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Albert  DOrer,  Wallen- 
stein,  and  Charlemagne.  The  impression 
created  by  a  view  of  the  magnificent  tem- 
ple is  moat  profound. 

At  the  village  of  Donadauf,  throuji^ 
which  we  pass,  notice  the  castle  of  the 
Prince  of  Thnm  and  Taxis.  There  Is  a 
small  hotel  hero,  the  WalhaUa, 

From  Donatacorth  to  Nwemberff,  dis- 
tance 85  miles ;  time,  7  h.  45  m. ;  £ue  5  fl. 
88  kr. 

Nuranberff  is  beautifully  situated  im  the 
River  Pognitz,  and  contains  55,000  inhab- 
itants, although  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
iiiid  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  it  con- 
taned  nearly  100,000.  Hotels  are  Baxris- 
cher  Bof  and  Wittelsbacher  Hof.  Nurem- 
berg was  a  free  city  of  the  empire  till  1806, 
since  which  time  it  has  belonged  to  Baya^ 
ria,  and  is  now  the  second  city,  in  point  of 
size  and  importance,  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  celebrated  during  the  Middle  Ages  as 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Europe,  and  still 
retains  considerable  of  its  former  prosper- 
ity. It  is  now  principally  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  childrens'  toys,  which  are 
exported  to  all  civilized  countries ;  also  for 
bronze,  tin,  and  foil  used  by  jewelers ;  lead- 
pencils  are  manufiictured  here  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  ancient  walls  and  turrets.  The  walls 
are  encircled  by  a  dry  ditch,  100  feet  wide 
and  60  deep.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  River  Pegnitz,  which  is  crossed  by 
eight  bridges.  The  two  parts  of  the  town 
are  named  after  the  two  principal  churches : 
8t.  Sebald^s  side,  and  St  Lawrence's  side. 
The  churches,  monuments,  and  public  and 
private  edifices  of  Nuremberg,  in  spite  of 
all  the  changes  of  centuries,  remain  almost 
unaltered,  having  escaped  unhanned  the 
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sieges,  fires,  and  storms  of  war,  to  which 
most  other  cities  of  Europe  have  been  sab* 
jected.  The  principal  honaes  are  mostly 
built  of  stone,  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner, with  singular  gables,  which  front  the 
street;  the  streets  are  namnr  and  tortu- 
ous. A  few  days  may  be  tptuA  here  with 
interest. 

The  churchea  and  public  buildings  of 
Nuremberg  owe  much  to  eminent  painters 
and  sculptors  which  she  raised,  such  as  Al- 
bert Dorer,  his  master  Wohlgemuth,  and 
pupils  Kulmbach,  Schauffelen,  and  Alt- 
dorfer;  the  sculptors  Adam  Krafil  and 
Stoss,  all  known  to-day  as  leading  masters 
in  their  respective  branches. 

The  fine  Gothic  church  of  Si.  Ltatrmn 
is  the  principal  one  in  Nurembei^:  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  gridiron  saint  of  Spain. 
It  was  constructed  between  the  years  1278 
and  1477,  of  a  rich  brown  freestone.  Be- 
tween the  two  towere  is  a  magnificent  port- 
al, with  numerous  sculptures  representing 
the  Last  Judgment,  with  scenes  in  the  life 
and  sufferings  of  the  Savior.  The  bride's 
door,  on  the  northern  side,  is  also  veiy 
magnificent.  *  The  interior  of  the  chnrdi 
contains  some  magnificent  carvings,  gor- 
geous painted  glass  windows,  mostly  gifts 
to  the  church  from  noble  families,  whose 
coats  of  arms  they  contain.  The  principal 
object  of  attraction  In  the  church  is  the  im- 
mense stone  SacramerUshdutlem^  or  Sancto- 
ary,  which  contains  the  aacramental  wa- 
fers :  it  is  sixty-five  feet  high,  and  of  very 
exquisite  finish,  as  is  also  the  mor?  modem 
stone  pulpit. 

Notice  the  small  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Adolphus  opposite  the  northern  tower. 

The  Theatre,  Museum,  and  Post-office 
are  all  on  the  St.  Lawrence  side  of  the  riv- 
er. After  crossing  the  river  we  arrive  at 
the  Marketplace,  on  the  east  side  of  which 
stands  the  Fraueniirckey  or  Notre  Dame. 
It  is  open  from  7  to  10  A.M. ;  was  erected 
in  the  14th  century,  and  is  adorned  with 
numerous  sculptures  by  Schonhover.  The 
interior  is  highly  ornamented  vrith  monu- 
ments, many  of  them  having  been  removed 
from  other  churches  of  Nuremberg.  No- 
tice especially  the  Pergensdorfer  monu- 
ment, by  Adam  KrafPt.  Notice  also  the 
picture  of  the  High  Altar,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city,  painted  at  so  early  a 
date  as  the  14th  century. 

In  front  of  the  Noire  Dame  stands  the 
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SMne  Bnttmen,  or  Beautiful  Fountain,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  brothers  Schonhover. 
Behind  Notre  Dame  stands  another  fount* 
ain,  called  the  Gdnsemanndien,  or  Goose 
Fountain,  flrom  the  name  of  the  market- 
place in  which  it  stands. 

As  we  proceed  along  the  Burgstrasse  we 
arrive  on  our  right  at  the  Raihharu^  or  H6- 
tel  de  Yille,  constructed  in  1619.  In  the 
grand  saloon,  which  is  in  the  ancient  por- 
tion of  the  building,  and  dates  back  to  the 
^ear  1340,  may  be  seen  a  fine  picture  by 
Albert  D&rer,  representing  the  triumphal 
cortege  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  There 
is  but  little  to  be  seen  in  the  building  at 
present ;  bat  could  its  dungeons  or  its  tor- 
ture-chambers, with  their  infernal  instru- 
ments of  torture,  speak,  they  could  describe 
frightful  stories  of  civilization  in  the  16th 
century ! 

8i,  Sebaltrs  Church  (shown  by  the  sacris- 
tan, fee  12  kr.)  is  the  second  finest  church 
in  Nuremberg,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  Germany.  It  was  finished  toward 
the  close  of  the  14th  century,  aQ  but  the 
towers,  which  were  not  completed  until  the 
end  of  the- 15th.  Here  again  that  celebra- 
ted sculptor  in  wood,  Adam  Krafft,  has  im- 
mortalized himself  in  the  exterior  decora- 
tions. Notice  especiall}'  his  Last  Judg- 
ment on  the  southern  side.  The  interior 
contains  numerous  gems  in  carving  and 
sculpture.  The  principal  object  of  attrac- 
tion is  Peter  Y ischer's  Shrine  of  St.  Sebald. 
It  is  said  he  and  sons  were  employed  on 
it  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years.  Be- 
neath the  canopy,  the  relics  of  the  miracle- 
working  saint  repose  in  an  oaken  box,  in- 
cased with  silver.  There  are  nearly  one 
hundred  figures  in  bronze  of  different  sizes, 
including  the  twelve  apostles,  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  numerous  mythological 
figures.  Under  the  coflin  are  bas-relief 
representations  of  the  saint's  various  minu 
des,  such  as  burning  icicles,  turning  bread 
into  stone,  etc. 

Opposite  St.  Sebald,  on  the  northern 
side,  is  the  Picture-ffaUery  of  Nuremberg, 
formerly  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Maurice. 
It  contains  nearly  two  hundred  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  and  German  school.  Open  to 
the  public  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays, 
and  at  other  times  for  a  fee  of  24  kr.  for  a 
party. 

In  the  Durerplatz  is  a  fine  bronze  statue 
of  that  celebrated  painter,  by  Ranch,  of 
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Berlin :  it  was  erected  in  1840.  The  house 
where  ho  was  bom.  No.  876  Albert  Diirer 
Street,  still  remains :  it  is  occupied  by  a 
society  of  artists. 

The  Burffj  or  Castle,  is  built  on  a  high 
rock,  and  occupies  the  most  conspicuous 
position  within  the  town.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Conrad  III.  in 
1080,  and  was  for  a  long  time  his  favorite 
residence,  as  well  as  of  many  of  his  success- 
ors ;  fee  24  kr.  Notice  in  the  chapel  the 
fine  bas-reliefs.  A  portion  of  the  castle 
has  been  recently  fitted  up  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence. Among  other  paintings  here  there 
is  a  portrait  of  Albert  DOrer :  this  is  a  copy; 
the  original  was  stolen  by  the  painter  en- 
gaged to  copy  it  and  sold  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  copy  put  in  its  place.  In 
another  portion  of  the  castle  there  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  native  artists. 
Notice  the  lime-tree  in  the  court-yard :  it 
is  said  to  be  over  seven  hundred  years  old. 

Visit  next  the  Chapel  of  8L  Giles  to  see 
Vandyke's  great  painting  of  the  Dead 
Christ?  It  is  the  altar-piece.  The  Lath- 
dottter  Kloster  contains  some  200  pictures ; 
the  principal  is  the  Banquet  given  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by 
Sandrart.  There  are  also  several  works 
by  Vischer  and  Albert  DOrer  in  the  col- 
lection. Open  Sundays  and  Wednesdays, 
from  2  to  5  P.M. 

A  visit  to  the  Church-yard  of  St,  Jahr^ 
outside  the  walls,  should  be  made.  The 
monuments  and  grave-stones  are  all  num- 
bered, and  many  of  them  are  very  elegant. 
Among  the  number  is  that  of  the  good  and 
gentle  Albert  DQrer,  who  was  brought  to 
an  untimely  end  by  his  scolding  wife.  In 
the  16th  century  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg, 
Martin  Ketzel,  visited  Jerusalem  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  exact  distances  be- 
tween the  various  stages  in  going  fh>m 
POate's  house  to  Calvary,  that  he  might 
represent  the  various  scenes  in  the  Passion 
of  the  Savior  betwe^  his  own  house, 
which  is  opposite  Albert  D&rer's,  and  the 
gate  of  the  church-yard.  After  his  return 
he  discovered  he  had  lost  the  measure- 
ment, when  he  again  returned  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  company  with  Duke  Otho  of  Ba- 
varia, and  brought  back  the  proper  dis- 
tances,  and  erected  seven  stone  pillars, 
each  one  containing  a  bas-relief,  by  Adam 
Krafft,  of  the  different  scenes  in  the  Pas- 
sion. 
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Several  modt  important  inventioDS  have 
been  made  in  Nuremberg.  Gun-locks  are 
said  to  have  been  first  invented  here,  and 
some  authors  saj  the  first  playing-cards 
were  mannlSM^arad  here.  The  first  paper- 
mill  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Nurem- 
berg; also  the  first  watches  made. 

Gttstavus  Adolphns,  with  an  immense 
army,  was  besieged  here  by  Wallenstein 
for  nearly  three  months,  during  which 
time  thirty  thousand  of  the  besieged  per- 
ished with  hunger. 

Nuremberg;  is  the  most  animated  of  the 
ports  of  the  Ludwig  CanaL 

From  Nuremberg  to  Bamberg^  distance  47 
miles ;  time,  1  hour  40  minutes ;  fare  2  fl. 

Bamberg  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
cities  in  8uutbem  Germany.  It  contains 
21,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotek  are 
Deuitchet  Ilaut  and  Bamberger  Uof,  The 
Dom,  or  Cathedral,  is  the  principal  build- 
ing;  it  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry II.  in  the  early  portion  of  the  11th  cen- 
tur}'.  The  principal  monument  is  the 
tomb  of  the  royal  founder  and  his  empress, 
Kunigunde,  in  the  centre  of  the  nave. 
Notice  on  the  right  of  the  altar  the  monu- 
ment to  Bishop  Ebnct,  by  Vischer  of  Nu- 
remberg. It  is  of  bronze,  let  into  the 
wall.  The  Schloss  and  Kathhaus  will  re- 
pay a  visit. 

A  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  hill,  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  CaiUe  of  AUenburg^  the  resi- 
dence of  the  famous  robber  knight  Count 
Adelberg,  who  was  betrayed  by  Bishop 
Hatto,  of  Mayence,  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Emperor  Lewis;  and  it  was  here  that 
Otho  of  Wittelsbach  murdered  the  Em- 
peror Philip  II.  In  the  dungeon  where 
Bercngu>ios  die^l  a  prisoner  you  may  now 
sit  down  and  drink  a  glass  of  first-rate 
beer.  The  view  from  the  donjon  tower  is 
very  magnificent.  There  is  a  chapel  fit- 
ted op  in  a  portion  of  the  castle. 

From  Bamberg  tb  WHnAwrg^  distance  63 
miles ;  time,  2  hours  20  minutes ;  fare  4  fi. 
(Where  class  is  not  mentioned  it  is  under- 
stood to  meAiifint  dots;  the  second  class 
is  generally  one  third  less.) 

Wurzburg  is  finely  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mayn.  It  contains  26,500  in- 
habitants. Principal  hotels  are  the  Adler 
and  Kronprinz.  It  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town,  with  considerable  manufactures,  and 
is  the  scat  of  a  University.  It  was  lon>( 
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the  scat  of  a  sovereign  bishopric,  and 
abounds  in  ecclesiasUca^antiqaities.  The 
I/am»4archey  or  Cathedral,  dates  fram  the 
early  part  of  the  10th  century.  It  was 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  Irish  St.  Kilian 
suffered  martyrdom.  The  interior  walls 
are  decorated  with  stucco,  gilding,  and 
marble  effigies  of  the  bbhop  princes  of 
WOrzburg.  North  of  the  Dom  stands  the 
New  Mtauterj  although  built  in  the  llth 
century.  To  the  east  is  situated  the  Bqyal 
Episcopal  Palace,  or  Besidemx^  built  dur- 
ing an  early  period  of  the  18th  centoiy, 
after  the  style  of  Versailles.  It  was  oc- 
cupied for  nine  years  by  King  Louis,  when 
hereditary  prince.  The  gardens  of  the 
palace  are  much  used  as  a  promenade* 

The  finest  church  in  Wurzburg  b  the 
Mariei^-^MpelU,  or  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
situated  on  the  market-place,  one  of  the 
gayest  scenes  of  the  city.  It  was  finiahed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  ceutuiy,  and 
restored  to  its  original  splendor  in  1S44. 
A  Jewish  synagogue  formerly  stood  here, 
which,  with  its  congregation,  was  burnt  by 
the  citizens  in  the  14th  century. 

The  principal  sight  in  Wurzburg  is  the 
citadel  of  Marienberg,  situated  on  a  high 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  com- 
pletely commands  the  town,  and  was  buUt 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other  fortifica- 
tions. The  Leistenwein  and  Steinbei^g 
wines,  the  best  of  the  Franoonia,  are  priK 
duced  in  thb  vicinity. 

An  eilwagen  leaves  here  daily  for  the 
mineral  springs  of  Kistmgen.  Time,  8 
hours,  although  the  nearest  point  is  at  Ge- 
munden  station,  24  miles  fix>m  Wurabiug 
on  our  way  to  Frankfort. 

Kissmgen  b  situated  in  the  Franoonian 
Saale,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley.  IMnci- 
pal  hoteb  BieM.de  RuMie,  II.  SdUaUer^ 
and  H,  de  Saxe.  Thb  was  formerly  a 
poor,  miserable  village,  but  since  the  db- 
covery  of  its  celebrated  mineral  waters  it 
has  rapidly  increased  in  importance,  and 
during  the  season  its  visitors  often  awell 
up  to  the  number  of  6000.  One  half  miU 
lion  bottles  of  its  waters  are  annually  ex- 
ported. There  are  three  different  springs: 
the  Bahoczy,  which  is  the  kind  exported, 
and  b  used  for  drinking;  the  Pon^air,  for 
bathing,  excellent  in  cases  of  gout  ancl 
chronic  diseases;  and  the  MaaArumtenj 
which  is  similar  to  Seltzer  water,  and  is 
usually  {M'escribcd  for  cbildn^n. 
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Life  here  is  rather  monotonoas  when 
compared  with  Baden-Baden  and  other 
German  watering-places,  gambling  being 
prohibited.  A  theatre,  however,  is  open 
daring  the  season.  The  mornings,  from 
6  to  8,  are  devoted  to  drinking  the  Ra^ 
kocsy,  and  promenading,  while  the  band 
performs,  up  to  1  o'clock,  at  which  time 
all  Kissingen  dines,  the  fashionable  and 
invalid  world  retiring  from  sight.  After 
dinner,  coffse  and  more  promenading,  sup- 
per, and  to  bed.  A  large  quantity  of  sidt 
is  obtained  from  the  saline  springs  a  short 
distance  up  the  valley.  The  walks  and 
drives  in  the  vicinity  are  very  delightful. 

From  Wurtburg  to  Frankfort^  distance 
82  miles ;  time,  4  hours ;  fee  5  fl.  21  kr. 

We  shall  now  continue  our  route  from 
Munich  to  Frankfort,  via  Stuttgart,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  dapitals  for  its  size  in 
Europe. 

From  A  vgtburg  to  Ulm,  distance  68  miles ; 
time,  1  hour  50  minutes ;  Ikre  3  fl.  27  kr. 

Ubn  is  the  second  town  of  importance  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  and  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
jointly  garrisoned  by  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  Austria.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
the  Danube,  and  in  1861  contained  26,000 
inhabitants.  Hotels  poor — Pogt  and  Kron- 
primz.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  free 
cities  of  the  German  empire,  and  is  still  a 
place  Gt  considerable  trade.  The  manu- 
facture of  linen  is  one  of  the  most  active 
branches  of  industry  carried  on  here.  There 
Is  nothing  to  detain  the  traveler  unless  he 
has  plenty  of  time,  the  Mmtter^  or  church, 
being  the  only  object  of  interest  in  the  town. 
That,  certainly,  is  very  fine,  its  carved  work 
being  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many. The  military  importance  of  Ulm 
has  occasioned  it  to  be  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent conquests  during  periods  of  war. 
The  destruction  of  General  Mack's  armv 
by  Napoleon,  when,  through  the  stupidity 
of  the  general,  80,000  Austrians  surrender- 
ed their  fortress  without  striking  a  blow, 
forms  the  chief  event  of  the  kiiad  in  its 
modem  history.  Large  quantities  of  Rhine, 
Swiss,  and  other  wines  are  shipped  from 
here  to  Vienna. 

From  Ultn  to  SUittgart  the  distance  is 
68  miles ;  time,  2  hours  30  minutes ;  fare, 
3  fi.  45  kr. 

Stuttyart,  the  capital  and  chief  citj-  of  the 


kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  is  situated  a  short 
dbtance  to  the  west  of  the  Neckar,  and  sur- 
rounded by.  hills  covered  to  Iheir  summits 
with  vine3'ards  and  orchards.  It  contains 
a  population  of  70,000,  according  to  the 
Almanac  de  Gotha  of  1861.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Ger- 
many, is  H6tel  Marquardt.  It  owes  its 
importance  to  the  residence  of  the  court 
and  foreign  ministers,  being  deficient  in 
elegant  buildings  and  works  of  art.  The 
surrounding  country,  however,  is  very 
lovely.  Although  a  place  of  great  antiq- 
uity, owing  to  an  ancient  castle  which  ex- 
isted here  in  the  11th  century,  a  large  part 
of  the  town  is  of  recent  origin,  having  been 
built  since  Napoleon  raised  WOrtemberg 
from  a  dukedom  to  a  kingdom.  The  chief 
features  of  Stuttgart  are  cleanliness  and 
good  order.  It  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  a  magnificent  palace,  and  some 
very  extensive  public  buildings.  The  Pal- 
oce  is  a  very  imposing  edifice.  It  is  said 
to^  contain  as  many  rooms  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year.  Immediately  above  the 
grand  entrance,  on  the  roof^  is  an  enormous 
gilt  crown,  giving  the  building  rather  a 
singular  appearance.  The  palace,  with  the 
exception  of  the  private  apartments,  may 
be  seen  every  day  by  ticket,  which  can  be 
procured  from  the  inspector.  A  fee  of  a 
florin  is  expected.  There  are  some  very 
fine  pictures,  and  some  statuary  by  Thor- 
waldsen.  The  New  Palace  has  one  great 
advantage,  being  situated  in  both  town  and 
country ;  opening,  on  one  side,  into  a  fine 
park  which  leads  to  the  open  country,  and, 
on  the  other,  into  a  spacious  square  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  cit3\  In  the  same  square 
with  the  New  Pahice  stands  the  Old  Pal- 
ace, which  is  now  used  by  the  officers  and 
court  of  the  government.  The  theatre  also 
stands  in  this  square.  It  is  a  very  indif- 
ferent building.  Stuttgart  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  the  birthplace  or  residence 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  German  lit- 
erati and  artists,  such  as  Schiller,  who 
wrote  his  Robbem  here,  Dannecker,  Man- 
zel,  and  Baron  Gotta,  the  famous  publisher. 
Printing,  bookbinding,  weaving,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  and  the  mannfiicture  of  mu- 
sical, optical,  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, are  the  principal  branches  of  man- 
ufacturing industry. 

The  public  library  should  be  visited ;  it 
contains  over  300,000  vulumos.  and  lias  one 
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of  the  flneot  collections  of  Bibles  in  Ger- 
many, printed  in  sixty  different  languages. 
Connected  with  the  library  are  extensire 
cabinets  of  medals  and  antiquities.  In  tlie 
same  street  (the  Neclcarstrasse)  there  is  a 
MuBemm  of  Xatural  HisUny ;  open  eveiy 
day— fee  24  kr.— and  on  Sundays,  Wed- 
n«days,  and  Fridays  f^ee. 

Tht  Miueum  of  Fme  Arts  has  of  late 
years  rapidly  increased  in  interest,  and  a 
day  may  now  be  well  spent  here.  It  con- 
tains casts  of  the  most  celebrated  worics 
of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture,  among 
which  are  caste  of  all  the  works  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  presented  by  himself  in  1844. 
To  be  seen  every  day  for  a  small  fee 
(24  kr.),  and  on  Sundays  free.  The  pic- 
ture-gallery is  open  on  Sundays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  free.  It  contains  some 
paintings  of  Murillo,  Rubcnn,  Guido,  Paul 
Veronese,  Rembrandt,  VelaMiues,  Titian, 
Zurbaran,  Tintoretto,  and  others  equally 
celebrated. 

The  king*s  stables  should  most  cet-tain- 
ly  be  visited ;  his  stud  of  Arabian  horses 
is  the  finest  in  Germany.  A  fee  of  24  kr. 
is  expected. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  visits  the 
traveler  can  make,  and  one  he  will  never 
forget,  is  that  to  the  king's  Grecian  villa 
of  JRoserufein.  It  Is  absolutely  necessary 
to  procure  a  ticket  to  obtain  admittance : 
this  may  be  dono  at  the  116tel  ftlarquardt. 
The  villa  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Pcd'jce  Gardms,  and  is  reached  by  a 
beantiful  avenue,  shaded  with  trees,  two 
miles  in  extent  (notice  the  two  marble 
horses,  by  Hofer,  on  your  way).  The 
view  from  this  villa  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  in  Germany,  and  the  different  rooms 
are  filled  with  paintings  and  scnlpture  of 
the  rarest  excellence.  The  views  of  the 
principal  places  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Holy  Land  are  most  correct,  and  are  de- 
cidedly interesting  to  travelers  who  have 
visited  those  countries.  A  foe  of  80  kr.  is 
expected,  or  one  florin  for  a  party.  A 
short  distHnce  from  Rosenstein  the  king 
has  erected  a  lovely  Moorish  building, 
called  Wilhelma,  which,  owing  to  some  in- 
discretions committed  by  an  English  trav- 
eler, the  tourist  is  prohibited  from  seeing. 
The  interior  is  said  to  be  most  gorgeous. 

Cannatatt^  situated  about  thnfie  miles 
from  Stuttgart,  is  a  place  of  very  popnlnr 
resort,  on  account  of  the  mineral  baths. 
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The  //ate/  Hermaim  is  a  very  fine  estatw 
lishment.  Endeavor  to  be  in  Cannstatt 
about  the  28th  of  September,  at  which  time 
the  VoUu-fest takes  place.  Thtsistbeday 
after  the  king's  birthday,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  distributes  prizes  to  the  soceeisfBl 
breeders  of  hones  and  cattle,  in  the  pic^ 
ence  of  the  different  members  of  the  rorsl 
fiunily.  All  the  sorronnding  coontiy 
turns  out  to  do  honor  to  the  day.  Alter 
the  priaes  are  distribnted  the  hone^idiig 
takes  place  on  the  conrse  adjoining  ths 
fair  ground.  The  performances  an  moit 
exciting  and  very  amuaing. 

The  baths  of  the  River  Neckar  an  vciy 
good  and  cheap— <mly  9  kreutxers,  with 
linen.  Those  of  Stmdel,  adjoining  the 
theatre  (16  kreutsen),  are  also  very  fins. 
After  the  moming'a  bath  the  baUios  as- 
semble at  the  Cunaal,  behind  which  an 
some  very  beantiful  walks.  Observe  the 
painted  notices  stuck  up  requesting  fiinds 
or  acquaintances  not  to  take  off  their  hats : 
''ManbkietdckniekidurdkHut'AhMkmm 
za  ffruueu."  The  custom  of  oontiDuaUy 
taking  off  your  hat,  not  only  to  a  friend  or 
acquaintance,  but,  if  walking  with  a  friesd, 
to  doff  it  to  his  friend  or  acquaintance,  al- 
though you  may  never  have  seen  blm  be- 
fore, is  decidedly  tiresome ;  consequently, 
for  the  convenience  of  promenaders,  who 
are  continually  meeting  one  another  dar- 
ing their  walks,  the  notice  inlMins  thsa 
that  they  are  expected  to  dispense  with  the 
custom  so  universal  in  Germany.  Asecad 
the  height  of  the  Suberam^  near  wliieh 
three  of  the  principal  springs  arise,  and  get 
a  glorious  view  of  the  surrounding  ooontiy. 
The  mineral  springs  in  and  around  the 
town  are  very  numerous,  being  over  foi^ 
in  number:  they  are  nearly  ail  cold— od« 
alone  is  tepid.  The  railway  paasestimiigh 
it :  only  8  minutes  from  Stuttgart 

Excuraions  should  also  be  made  to  the 
SoliUide  (an  abandoned  castle,  or  huntht^ 
lodge,  belonging  to  the  king,  boilt  aboat 
one  hundred  yean  ago),  and  to  AoMUm, 
another  chateau,  built  by  the  Duke  Charies 
in  1768.  CarriagM  may  be  procored  at 
the  Hotel  Marquiudt  to  make  these  ^iftr<* 
ent  excunions. 
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From  StuUgart  to  Bruch$al  Junction^  dis- 
tance 49  m. ;  time,  2  h.     Fare  8  fl.  6  kr. 

If  3roa  wish  to  proceed  direct  to  Paris, 
tia  Strasborg  is  the  most  direct,  passing 
near  Baden-Baden ;  or,  if  joa  wish  to  go 
.via  Cologne,  direct,  yon  can  proceed  either 
by  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim,  or  by  Hei- 
delberg and  Franlcfort  to  Mayence. 

Eoato  No.  18  takes  us  now  on  the  StFa»> 
bai^  road  back  to  the  celebrated  watering- 
place  of  Baden-Baden,  a  distance,  on  the 
main  road,  of  87  miles.  Time,  2  h.  Fare 
2  fl.  84  kr. ;  then  a  small  branch  road  fh>m 
Ooa  Station,  distance  8  miles. 

Half  way  between  Bruchsal  and  Oos 
Station  we  pass  CarUndkej  the  capital  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  It  is,  although 
th«  smallest,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
capitals  of  Germany  in  regard  to  the  lieau- 
ty  of  sitnation  and  (^temal  appearance. 
It  contams  25,000  inhabitants.  The  plan 
of  the  city  is  very  much  like  the  capital 
of  Washington.  The  Ducal  Palace,  a 
building  of  considerable  extent,  being  in 
the  position  of  the  Capitol,  the  main  streets 
radiating  in  all  directions.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  many  of  the 
honaes  very  handsome.  There  are  sever- 
al ikir  hotels,  H,  ErhprvMy  IL  d'AngUterrey 
andCVtitie.  The  principal  building  is  the 
Academy,  which  is  handsomely  fhssooed, 
and  contains  some  fair  pictures. 

The  grand-dachy  of  Baden  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  about  200  miles  long  by 
20  wide,  extending  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Ito  vineyards  are  of  lai^ 
extent,  and  the  prodace  of  its  plum  and 
cherry  orchards,  from  which  the  delicious 
liqueur  called  Kirsch-wasser  is  made,  is 
very  sbuidant.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
mineral  waters,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
70  mineral  springs  witliin  its  limite.  The 
vaiiely  of  its  sur&oe,  its  picturesque  beauty 
and  general  productiveness,  have  entitled 
it  to  be  called  the  Paradise  of  Germany. 
,  Badt^Badan. — ^The  most  beautiful  wa* 
taring-place  in  Germany.  It  is  situated  in 
a  lovely  valley,  inclosed  by  the  lower 
heighto  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  resident 
population  is  about  6000 ;  but  as  many  as 
40,000  strangers  have  visited  it  in  a  sin- 
gle season.  The  hotels  are  numerous  and 
good.  The  principal  arc  //.  de  P Europe^ 
Jl,  Victoria,  and  H,  de  Ilolkmd,  all  well 


managed  by  the  most  obliging  landlords. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  better  houses  than 
these  in  Germany.  There  are  several 
other  hotels  whose  prices  are  a  shade  low- 
er, but  they  are  much  inferior  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  three  we  have  preferred,  in 
all  of  which  the  servants  speak  English, 
and  the  attendance  is  first-rate.  The  din- 
ner at  the  hotels  (table  d'hute)  is  70  cents, 
1  florin  48  kreutzers;  at  the  Conversa- 
tionshaus,  80  cents. 

Here  the  price  of  every  thing  is  fixed 
by  government,  and  travelers  are  better 
protected  from  extortion  than  in  almost 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  hardly 
ever  necessary  to  drive  a  bargain  for  any 
thing. 

Baden-Baden  is  the  annual  resort  of 
idlers,  pleasure-seekers,  and  invalids  fh>ni 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  springs  have 
been  long  and  favorably  known,  even  in 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  and  the  new 
palace,  now  belonging  to  the  Grand-duke, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  and 
baths.  The  waters  of  the  springs  are  warm, 
the  principal  one  having  a  temperature  of 
153^  Fahrenheit ;  the  taste  b  saidsh,  and, 
when  drunk  as  it  issues  from  the  spring, 
much  resembles  weak  broth;  it  is  very 
clear,  but  has  a  peculiarly  disagreeable 
smell.  The  quality  is  saline,  witli  a  mix- 
ture of  muriatic  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
small  portions  of  silex  and  oxyd  of  iron. 
The  hot  springs  are  IS  in  number,  and  the 
portion  of  the  town  where  they  issue  goes 
by  the  name  of  *'Hell."  A  building  is 
erected  over  the  principal  spring. 

The  Tritikhalle  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  public  walks,  nearly  opposite  the  Hotel 
de  TEurope.  The  water  is  conveyed  here 
from  the  spring  in  pipes,  and  visitors  drink 
it  between  the  hours  of  6|  and  7^  A.M., 
promenading  around;  meanwhile  a  band 
discourses  most  elegant  music.  The  front 
of  the  hall  is  ornamented  with  fircscoea, 
representing  legends  of  the  Black  Forest 

The  great  and  universal  rendezvous, 
however,  is  the  Conversaticmskaus,  which  is 
the  most  splendid  estebUshment  of  this 
Idnd  in  the  world,  the  small  Chinese 
pagoda  in  front  of  which  cost  alone  70,000 
francs.  It  was  erected  in  1859,  and  in. 
tended  as  a  stend  for  the  band,  which  per- 
forms here  twice  a  day.  The  building-' 
which  is  a  most  elegant  one,  with  a  Co- 
rinthian portico— includes  an  unmonse  as* 
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Bcmbly-room,  containing  ft  table  on  which 
the  game  of  roulette  is  played.  Adjoining 
this  is  a  smaller  room,  where  roage-et-noir 
ifl  played ;  then  a  splendid  restaurant,where 
dinners  may  be  had  a  la  carte.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  building  is  a  theatre,  and 
a  most  magnificently  furnished  suite  of 
apartments  for  assembly  and  ball  purposes. 
They  are  open  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Should  then  be  no  public  entertainment 
while  you  remain,  obtain  permission  fhym 
the  proprietor  to  vbit  this  suite  of  rooms ; 
they  are  well  worth  seeing.  The  teaton  is 
nt  its  height  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. Many  Tisitors  arrive  as  early  as 
the  1st  of  May,  sta3riDg  up  to  the  1st  of 
October,  and  fire  months  can  be  spent  here 
as  pleasantly  as  at  any  spot  in  Europe; 
balls,  concerts,  raloons,  and  the  most  d^ 
lightAil  and  secluded  promenades,  when 
in  five  minutes  you  may  enjoy  the  solitude 
of  the  darkest  woods  and  deepest  glens. 

Dinctly  above  the  town  is  the  new 
Sckloss,  or  palace  of  the  grand-duke,  in 
which  his  ancestors  have  lived  for  the  last 
400  years,  a  fact  that  would  rather  relieve 
it  from  the  title  of  new  were  it  not  that  the 
ofd  Schlou  is  immediately  above  the  new, 
when  tlie  ancient  dukes  resided  previous 
to  the  IGth  century.  The  building  is  re- 
markable for  the  curious  vaults  and  mys- 
terious dungeons  that  are  now  exhibited 
to  the  curious  by  the  castellan. 

The  Parish  Church  contains  several  in- 
teresting monuments.  It  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  margraves  and  dukes  of  Ba- 
den, and  contains  the  monuments  of  Leo- 
pold William,  LouU  William  Frederick, 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  Marie-Victoiro-Pauline, 
and  the  Margrave  Philibert. 

To  the  southeast  of  the  town  we  notice 
the  new  Protestant  Church.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Riv^ 
Oo9.  It  was  consecrated  in  1864.  In  the 
three  windows  of  the  choir  are  beautiftil 
representations  of  the  birth,  crucifixion, 
and  resurrection  of  the  Savior.  In  the 
four  rosettes  are  portraits  of  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, Mclancthon,  and  Zwinglc. 

On  the  hill  behind  the  Trinkhalle  is  the 
Greek  Chapel,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  Russian  Prince  Stourdsa. 

The  Ancient  Cemetery  at  the  Gemsbach 
Gate  will  repay  a  visit    Two  of  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  are  those  of  the  French 
General  GuiUeminot  and  the  German  Gcn- 
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eral  Yon  Schafler.  Notice  the  Mount  «f 
Olives,  with  Christ  praying  and  his  di«d- 
ples  asleep. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Unpnmgy 
or  source  of  the  warm  spring.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Parish  Church. 

The  Theatre  of  Baden,  althoagh  nnU, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautlfid  little  gems  in 
Europe,  and  does  honor  to  the  mBaifieoNe 
of  M.  Beneset.  It  was  constmctod  bv  M. 
Coutaau,  and  does  the  arehitect  grest  credit 

The  Vapor  Maths  are  sitoatod  behmd  tbe 
Catholic  church.  Baths  may  here  be  tdwn 
in  all  the  various  styles,  including  Rusrisn 
baths.  There  an  six  apartments.  Then 
ere  some  eight  or  ten  other  baths,  esdi 
having  from  ten  to  forty  separate  ^asi- 
bers. 

A  new  hospital,  founded  by  the  UbenK- 
ty  of  M.  Beneset,  has  re<!ently  been  erect- 
ed in  a  beautiful  position,  wliere  the  beet 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  sick  sad 
infirm.  M.  Beneset  has  also  contriboted 
lately  to  the  erection  of  the  new  EogGtii 
chnreh  now  in  progress. 

A  short  distance  tnm  Baden  is  sitosled 
the  small  village  of  Iffeeheim,  which  ku 
lately  obtained  an  European  celebrity  fey 
its  beautiAil  race-ooune,  which  is  proteUy 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Here,  during  ths 
early  days  at  September,  the  finest  benes 
and  the  iSte  of  Europe  niake  their  appeir- 
ance.  There  are  three  beaotifol  tritiQiiei : 
one  for  the  Grand-Duke,  another  for  mem- 
bers of  the  jockey-clubs .  and  represepti- 
tives  of  the  press,  and  another,  the  largest, 
for  the  use  of  the  general  public  A  fine 
view  of  the  entire  course  may  be  obttised 
from  any  of  the  stands.  A  magnificent 
picture  of  a  race-day  has  lately  been  psiiit- 
ed  by  Heyranlt,  and  engraved  fay  Hsnii. 
Most  of  the  numerous  characters  and  pa- 
trons of  the  turf  are  taken  fh>m  life. 

Among  the  numerous  lovely  excnrsioitf 
around  Baden  are,  first,  the  old  SchUm,  the 
original  residence  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Baden,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  ra- 
ins in  Germany.  The  view  from  the  top, 
on  which  there  is  a  very  fine  spy-^ass  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors,  is  very  gnmd— the 
town  of  Baden  at  your  foet,  tlie  luxuriant 
Black  Forest  on  one  side.  On  the  other 
side  we  see  the  Rhine  winding  through  itr 
lovely  plain,  Interspersed  with  cities,  towns, 
and  village?,  the  whole  bordered  by  tbe 
Tosges  Mountains  of  France.    In  a  desr 
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day  the  cathedral  spire  of  Stmsbarg— the 
highest  in  the  world — is  plainly  visible. 

There  is  a  restaurant  in  the  castle,  and 
breakfiuts  or  dinners  may  be  obtained. 
Besidents  at  Baden  frequently  make  ex- 
cursions for  the  purpose  of  breakfasting 
here.  This  year  (1866)  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  such  as  rooms  for 
dancing,  etc. 

About  one  mile  northeast  of  the  old  cas- 
tle are  the  ruins  of  EbenteMurff,  which  we 
pass  in  making  the  delight  Ail  excursion  to 
Tke  Favorite,  This  lovely  summer  retreat 
was  built  in  1725  by  the  Margrave  Sibylle- 
Augnste  of  Baden,  noted  for  her  beauty 
and  amours.  The  rooms  are  large  and 
comfortable,  but  ornamented  in  the  most 
•ingnlar  manner.  In  one  the  walls  are  of 
Venetian  glass,  in  another  porcelain,  in 
another  they  are  hung  with  tapestiy  work- 
ed by  the  margrave  and  her  maids  of  hon- 
or. One  of  the  boudoirs  contains  72  por- 
traits of  the  margrave,  all  taken  in  differ- 
ent costumes.  The  china  is  very  quaint 
and  antique.  The  dishes  for  the  table  are 
ail  in  imitation  of  some  meat,  fruit,  or  veg- 
etable, such  as  ham,  duck,  woodcock,  as- 
paragus, cabbage,  artichoke,  or  melon. 

A  short  distance  from  the  palace  is  the 
JlermUagtj  or  chapel,  where  the  margrave 
lived  during  Lent  in  the  strictest  seclu- 
sion, seeing  no  one,  and  repenting  of  sins 
committed  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  this 
chapel  are  shown  the  breastplate  and  belt, 
each  armed  with  nails,  which  she  wore  as 
penance,  besides  several  articles  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  such  as  a  cat-of-nine 
tails,  and  iron  plates  armed  with  sharp 
apikes,  which  she  put  into  the  heels  of  her 
»boes.  In  the  dining-room,  seated  at  the 
table,  are  three  waxen  figures  representing 
Maxy,  Joseph,  and  the  child  Jesus ;  they 
are  clothed  in  garments  mAde  by  the  mar- 
grave's own  hands.  With  these  figures 
abe  dined  every  day.  Her  bed-room  con- 
tains simply  a  straw  mat,  upon  which  she 
alepL 

Another  excursion  which   should  be 
made  is  that  to  the  Fail»  of  AUerheUigen, 

At  Baden-Baden  H.  UUrich,  of  Vienna, 
has  a  branch  establishment  for  the  sale  of 
fine  Bohemian  glass.  Prices  same  as  in 
l^ohemia.     Agents  in  New  York. 

From  Baden-Baden  (Oos  Junction)  to 
Heidelberg^ distance,  58  miles;  time,  2  hours 
17  minutes.     Fare,  4  florins. 


Heidelberg^  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Baden,  In  1866  contained  17,600  inhabit- 
ants. Principal  hotels.  Prince  Charkt^ 
close  under  the  castle  walls ;  splendid  ta- 
ble and  low  prices,  and  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  Europe.  The  Victoria,  in  a  fine 
position  near  the  station,  is  also  admirably 
conducted.  It  is  situated  on  the  EtUage, 
the  fashionable  promenade.  The  town 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Neckar,  and  occupies  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  localities  in  Germany. 
There  is  one  principal  street,  which  is 
nearly  two  miles  long,  into  which  all  the 
others  run.  The  valley  in  which  the  town 
is  situated  is  overlooked  by  well-wooded 
hills  at  the  back,  while  the  rising  ground 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  covered 
with  rich  vineyards  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  Heidelberg  owes  its  celebrity  to  its 
castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Elect- 
ors Palatine,  its  University,  which,  not 
to  that  of  Prague,  is  the  oldest  in  Germa- 
ny, and  to  the  many  historical  events 
that  have  transpired  there :  pillaged  three 
times,  bombarded  five  times,  and  twice 
laid  in  ashes. 

The  CastU  o/JIeidelherg  was  founded  by 
the  Elector  Bodolph  in  the  14th  century, 
and  combined  the  double  character  of  pal- 
ace and  fortress.  Its  styles  partake  of  all 
the  successive  varieties  of  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  centuries,  and  is  highly  interest- 
ing for  its  immensity,  its  picturesque  sit- 
uation—  standing  at  an  immense  height 
above  the  town — and  its  architectural  mag- 
nificence. It  is  a  solid  square  building, 
with  towers  at  each  end,  one  low  and 
round,  the  other  higher  and  of  an  octagon- 
al shape.   It  was  sacked  and  partly  burned 
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by  the  French  in  1693,  and  struck  by  light- 
ning in  1764,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
roofless.  Tliat  portion  called  the  English 
palace  was  built  by  the  Elector  Frederick 
V.  as  a  residence  for  his  bride,  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  England.  The  cellars  of 
the  castle  are  verv  extensive :  in  one  of 
them  is  the  celebrated  Heidelbeiig  Tun, 
■aid  to  bold  283,200  bottles  of  wme  when 
full,  or  800  hogsheads.  It  has  been  filled 
but  three  times  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  Notice  in  front  of  it  a  wooden  stat- 
ue of  the  court  fool  Porkes,  who  never  went 
to  bed  sober,  and  always  to  a  short  allow- 
ance of  from  15  to  18  bottles  daily.  In  an 
adjoining  cellar  remains  a  small  cask 
which  holds  60,000  gallons.  The  cellar 
was  formerly  filled  with  18  oasks  of  this 
size.  From  the  terrace  and  gardens  most 
magnificent  views  may  be  obtained. 

Near  the  Hotel  Prince  Charles  we  per- 
ceive a  very  curious  spectacle,  vis.,  the 
Church  of  the  HoUf  GhoUj  which  is  divided 
by  a  partition  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  church  directly  through  the  middle, 
and  the  two  services.  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, ore  performed  under  the  same  roof. 
In  1719,  the  Elector  Palatine  wishing  to 
deprive  the  Protestants  of  their  half,  the 
citizens  raised  such  a  storm  about  his  ears 
that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  court 
to  Mannheim.  The  oldest  churoh  in  the 
town  is  that  of  SL  Ptter ;  it  was  on  the 
doors  of  this  church  that  Jerome  of  Prague 
nailed  his  celebrated  theses,  challengiDg 
the  world  to  dispute  them. 

The  University  was  founded  in  1386, 
and  has  at  the  present  moment  about  700 
students,  about  one  quarter  of  whom  are 
"chore  students,"  or  fighting  students. 
There  are  some  seven  or.,  eight  different 
chores,  between  most  of  whom  a  great 
jealousy  exists  in  regard  to  their  fighting 
abilities,  which  are  tested  every  Friday 
morning  by  duels  fought  with  swords  at 
the  Jlirschffcusef  a  house  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Neckar.  The  swords  are  very 
sharp,  and  double  edged,  and  are  used  as 
sabres ;  consequently  the  cuts  are  numer- 
ous, but  are  scarcely  ever  mortal.  When 
they  fight  only  for  the  honor  of  the  chore, 
they  wear  caps,  and  have  their  necks  and 
right  amis  heavily  bandaged.  When  the 
fight  is  to  resent  an  offense  or  insult,  the 
ca|M  arc  removed,  and  six,  seven,  and 
eight  cutA  are  often  given  and  received 
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during  a  fight  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  don- 
tion  of  all  combats;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  party  receiving  the  least  Bmnber 
of  cuts  is  declared  the  victor.    Should  a 
serious  wound  prevent  either  of  the  com- 
batants from  proceeding  with  the  fight,  it 
is  renewed  at  a  future  day.    The  dboie 
surgeon  is  always  in  attendance,  and  he 
decides  whether  a  duelist  is  able  to  pro- 
ceed, the  flow  of  blood  sometimes  befa^g  so 
great  as  to  stop  the  fight  while  the  woond 
is  sewed  up  or  stopped  in  sonae  manner. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  penniEaoa 
to  visit  the  Hirtchgaaae  dnring  one  of 
these  combats.     It  can  only  be  aooom- 
plished  through  a  presentation  to  some 
member  of  the  chore.     If  yon  are  stop- 
ping at  the  Prinz  Carl,  Mr.  Sommer,  the 
obliging  landlord,  may  accomplish  it  for 
you.     Should  you  succeed  in  obtaiofaig 
entrance  to  this  scene  of  fearful  interest, 
nothing  less  than  a  thaler  should  be  given 
to  thofiU  man  for  peurbtdre;  it  is  he  vho 
waits   on  tlie  duelists,  and  keeps  thdr 
swords  ground  sharp.     The  students  sie 
veQ'  particular  who  is  present,  as  tiie  s«- 
thoritxes  are  always  on  the  alert  to  Uko 
them  in  the  act.    They,  however,  do  sot 
seem  to  accomplish  mudi,  as  the  students 
have  spies  stationed  along  the  bridge  and 
shore  to  signalize  the  approach  of  an  in- 
teifering  party.     During  an  entire  sma- 
mer  the  author  spent  in  Heidelberg,  viMt* 
ing  the  Hirschgasse  nearly  every  Friday, 
he  never  saw  &  government  officer  <m  tbe 
ground.     A  young  oountirman  of  oar 
own,  Mr.  Green,  from  Louisville,  senior 
of  the  Wettpkalia$^  the  roost  aristocratic 
of  the  University,  was  considered  the  best 
swordsman  in  Heidelberg. 

An  excursion  to  the  KomgatM  is  one 
of  the  things  "  to  do*'  at  Heidelberg.  Yoa 
here  obtain  a  tnost  extended  view  of  tbe 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  the  Khine,  Oden- 
wald,  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  the  Blsck 
Forest  A  donkey  tiiere  and  back  coats 
2  fl.  30  kr. 

An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Wclf^M  BruHMn  (only  two  miles),  where 
the  Enchantress  Jetta,  who  lived  here,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  wolf.  The  situati<»  of 
the  inn  is  very  romantic ;  the  trout,  wbidi 
are  kept  in  ponds,  are  of  immense  size, 
and  are  very  finely  served  up  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn. 

Families  visiting  Germany  for  the  par* 
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pose  of  education  can  hope  to  find  no  bet- 
ter place  than  Heidelberg :  ever}'  thing  is 
good,  and  every  thing  is  cheap.  As  a 
German  teacher,  Prof.  Emil  Otto  has  no 
gaperior;  his  German  and  French  books 
are  now  much  used  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  The  best  quality  of  pianos,  har- 
moniums, and  other  musical  instruments, 
may  be  hired  by  the  week  or  month  at 
Georg  Tran's,  comer  of  Haupt  and  Thea^ 
terstrasse,  where  information  of  the  beet 
teachers  may  also  be  obtained.  Money 
can  be  drawn  or  drafts  cashed  at  the  bank- 
ing-house of  Zifnmam  /riret  on  as  good 
terms  as  in  Paris  or  Berlin.  This  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  roost  respectable  bank- 
ing-honsee  in  Germany.  For  clothing, 
L.  Ldchner,  46  Haoptstrasse,  is  the  best 
and  most  responsible  establishment. 

From  HeMberg  to  Danuiadt:  time, 
1  h.  80  m. 

DcarmstaAj  the  capital  and  residence  of 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Hesse,  contains  some 
88,000  inhabitants.  Hotel,  Traube,  The 
principal  object  of  attraction  is  the  Ducal 
Palace,  which  contains  the  court  library 
(over  200,000  volumes),  a  collection  of 
rare  arms  and  costumes,  cabinets  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  antiquities,  and  a  line 
gallery  of  paintings.  The  Catholic  church, 
opera-house,  and  Maison  d'Exercise  are 
also  worthy  of  a  visit.  Notice  at  the  end 
of  the  Rue  de  Rhine  a  fine  statue  of  the 
Grand-Duke  Louis,  to  whom  Darmstadt 
owes  its  importance ;  the  model  was  fur- 
nished by  Schwantbaler. 

From  Darmttadi  to  Frankfort^  one  half 
hour. 

Frankfort  was  formerly  a  f^  city  of 
Germany,  but,  owing  to  the  fortunes  of 
war,  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
Bia  October  8th,  186G.  It  is  situated  on  the 
^Ight  bank  of  the  River  Main.  Popula- 
tion 74,000.  The  principal  hotels  are  H, 
iT^ii^feterfis,  with  beautiful  new  dining 
and  breakfitst  rooms,  admnrably  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  Bertholdt,  and  H.  de  Rnatie,  a 
beautiful  house.  Messrs.  Drexels,  of  the 
Rnssie,  are  large  wine-merchants.  Their 
Rauenihalberg  took  the  prizes  at  the  Eziii- 
bition  of  1862  in  London. 

Frankfort  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cit- 
ies of  Germany.  Charlemagne  had  a  pal- 
ace here,  and  held  a  council  within  its  walls 
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in  794,  and  a  centur}'  later  it  became  the 
commercial  capital  of  Germany.  In  the 
year  1164  it  became  a  free  city,  remaining 
such  imtil  1866.  It  is  noted  for  the  wealth 
of  its  merchants,  and  for  their  commercial 
transactions,  their  banking  operations,  and 
their  speculations  in  the  funds.  It  is  the 
native  place  of  the  Rothschild  family,  one 
of  whom  lias  a  beautiful  villa  near  the 
city.  The  house  in  which  the  great  bank- 
er was  bom  is  shown ;  it  is  situated  in  the 
Judmgaste  (Jew's  Street).  The  city  is 
connected  with  the  suburb  of  Sachsenhau- 
sen  by  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  fourteen 
arches,  950  feet  long  and  11  broad.  Its 
former  fortifications  were  demolished  by 
the  French,  and  are  now  used  as  gardens 
and  promenades.  The  residences  of  the 
principal  bankers  and  merchants  are  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale,  nearly  all  pos- 
sessing a  very  good  collection  of  pictures 
and  statuary.  The  banks  of  the  Main  are 
lined  with  spacious  quays,  and  the  streets 
in  the  interior  of  the  town  have  been  wi- 
dened and  much  improved.  It  has  two 
annual  fiurs,  which  are  much  frequented 
for  commercial  purposes. 

The  CcUhedrcU,  or  Dom^  is  an  ancient  ed- 
ifice of  Gothic  architecture ;  its  tower, 
which  is  sUll  unfinished,  is  260  feet  high ; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  the 
Idth  century.  One  of  the  principal  mon- 
umente  it  contains  is  that  of  the  Emperor 
Gunther,  who  was  killed  by  his  rival, 
Charles  IV. ;  also  that  of  Rodolph  of  Sach- 
senhausen.  In  the  election  chapel  all  the 
emperors  of  Grermany,  from  Conrad  I. 
to  Francis  II.,  after  being  elected,  were 
crowned  in  front  of  the  high  altar. 

The  Homer,  or  Town  Hail,  is  noted  only 
for  being  the  scene  of  festivities  subsequent 
to  the  election  of  the  emperor.  Here,  in 
the  banqueting- hall,  he  was  entertained, 
and  kings,  and  princes,  and  the  greatest 
nobles  of  the  land  waited  on  him  at  toble. 
Opposite  the  hall,  in  the  market-place,  an 
ox  was  roasted  whole,  fhnn  which  the  em- 
peror ate  a  slice,  and  a  fountain  ran  with 
wine,  from  which  the  cup-bearer  filled  his 
glass.  The  banqueting- hall  is  decorated 
with  portraits  of  all  the  emperors,  forty- 
six  in  number.  In  the  election  chamber 
may  be  seen  (by pctt/ing  $1)  the  "Golden 
Bull"  by  which  the  Emperor  Charles  IT. 
arranged  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
electrons  of  future  emperors. 
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The  StAdei  Mtuewn  and  Academy  of 
Paintinfc  (so  named  after  ito  founder,  a 
rich  banker  and  ritizenf  who,  in  1816,  be- 
queathed 1400,00(1,  in  addition  to  a  large 
collection  of  pictures  and  engrAvings,  for 
its  foundation),  is  a  handsome  building, 
and  is  open  daily  from  10  to  1,  Saturdays 
excepted ;  admission  gratis.  Some  of  the 
modem  pictures  are  yery  fine,  particnlarly 
those  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters. 

The  other  sights  of  Frankfort  are  Dan- 
necker*s  statue  of  Ariadne  seated  on  a 
Tiger.  It  is  in  the  villa  of  M.  Bethman, 
and  is  considered  by  most  jodgea  one  of 
the  most  perfect  productions  of  modem 
art.  Outside  of  the  Friedberg  gate  is  sit- 
uated the  colossal  mass  of  granite  rocks 
grouped  together  in  memoiy  of  the  Hes- 
sians who  fell  defending  Frankfort,  the 
wliole  surmounted  by  a  military  device 
cast  from  cannon  taken  from  the  French. 
It  was  erected  by  the  King  of  Prosaia.  St. 
George's  Hospital,  the  Public  Library,  and 
the  Leukenberg  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory are  all  well  worth  a  visit.  In  front 
of  the  theatre  (a  very  fair  one)  is  a  monu- 
mental statue  erected  to  the  poet  Goethe, 
who  was  born  in  Frankfort.  The  house  is 
No.  74  in  the  Hirschgraben,  and  has  his 
father's  coat  of  arms — three  lyre$—^fiv^ 
tho  door.  A  magnificent  bronze  statue  of 
Schiller  was  erected  on  Schiller  Plata  in 
1864.  It  represents  the  poet,  crowned 
with  laurel,  holding  a  book  in  his  band. 

Among  the  principal  establishments  in 
Frankfort  for  tlie  sale  of  Bohemian  glass- 
ware, the  house  of  Andr  Prosier  stands  at 
the  head.  It  is  the  same  as  that  of  Wil» 
liam  Hofmann  in  Prague. 

From  Frankfort  to  WieAadm,  distance 
26  miles ;  time,  1  h.  SO  m. ;  fare,  2  fl.  42  k. 
We  first  pass  Biebrich^  which  is  the  land- 
ing-place fur  passengers  coming  down  the 
Rhine  and  bound  for  Frankfort  or  Wies- 
baden, the  last  lieing  distant  only  ten  min- 
utes from  Biebrich. 

A  short  distance  up  the  river  is  the  dty 
of  Mainst  {Mayence  in  French),  the  largest 
and  most  commercial  place  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  was  an- 
nexed to  Prussia  in  1866.  It  contains  a 
population  of  40,000,  including  the  garri- 
son, which  consisted  of  6000  soldiers  pre- 
vious to  its  Prussian  annexation.  Its 
fortifications  are  of  great  strength.  The 
city  contains  several  woU-managed  ho-  I 
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Itels,  tho  principal  one  being  K  g^tdHT' 
hnf^  one  of  the  best  on  the  Rhine.    A 
I  bridge  of  boats,  upward  of  1600  feet  wide, 
I  connects  the  town  with  the  suburbs  of  Cas- 
I  tel  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Khioo. 
Mainz  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity;  under 
Cliarlemagne  and  his  auoocasors  it  became 
the  first  ecclesiastical  dty  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  was  long  the  seat  of  a  cover- 
eign  archbishopric  In  modem  tames  it  be* 
came  celebrated  for  the  memorable  m^ 
it  endured,  when  it  was  sucoeasfolly  de- 
fended by  the  Frandi  troops  who  gani- 
tonedit. 

Among  the  prindpal  edifices  of  Hsj- 
ence,  which  are  of  great  antiquity,  is  the 
Cathedral^  a  vaat  pile  of  red  saadsttnte 
buildings,  begun  in  the  10th  and  finished 
in  the  Uth  centmy ;  it  haa  auifiaired  con- 
siderable damage  at  difierent  times,  hav- 
ing been  burned  by  the  Prussians  in  178S, 
and  used  as  a  barrack  by  the  French  in 
1818.  The  Ulterior  is  filled  with  the  mon- 
uments of  the  diflferent  Electors  of  ICaf- 
ence,  who  always  presided  at  tlie  electka 
of  the  emperor,  and  were  the  archlusho|M 
and  first  princes  of  the  German  empiR. 
The  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  dwell- 
ing-house  of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of 
printing,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town, 
will  be  seen  with  interest  by  the  traveler. 
An  excellent  statae,  modeled  by  Thor- 
waldsen  and  cast  at  Paris,  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  an  opon  area  opposite  the 
theatre  a  few  years  since. 

Nearly  all  travelers  coming  up  theBhnie 
land  at  Biebrich,  take  the  cars  to  Frank- 
fort, thenoe  to  Baden-Baden ;  some  eoo- 
tinne  up  the  river  to  Mannhdm ;  but  then 
is  little  to  be  seen  between  Mavenoe  sad 
Mannheim  to  interest. 

WieAadm  was  the  former  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  which  was  annexed  to 
Prussia  October  8th,  1866.  The  poH|> 
tion  the  year  round  amounts  to  17,00<i 
but  during  the  season  (from  June  to  Sep- 
tember) the  number  often  exceeds  80,000. 
The  prindpal  hotel  is  the  Vicknia,  which 
is  admirably  conducted  by  Messrs.  Hel- 
bach  and  Holzapfel.  The  springs  of 
Wiesbaden,  which  are  alkaline,  and  of  a 
high  temperature,  were  known  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  The  ntoation  of 
the  town  is  most  delightful,  lying  in  the 
midst  of  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  class  of  visitors  is  not  quito  as  se- 
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lect  as  that  at  Baden-Baden  and  Ems; 
the  town  being  so  easy  of  access  to  Frank- 
fort and  Mayence,  crowds  from  both  these  j 
phices  invariably  rush  toward  Wiesbaden 
on  all  holidays  and  Sundays.  The  amuse- 
ments and  mode  of  passing  the  time  is 
much  the  same  as  described  at  Baden-Ba- 
den. The  Kttnatd  here  is  the  same,  and 
deroted  to  the  same  purpose,  as  the  Con- 
Tersationshatts  of  Baden,  viz.,  restaurant, 
assembly-rooms,  reading-rooms,  and  gam- 
ing-rooms.  In  the  rear  of  the  building 
there  is  a  beautiful  little  lake,  surround- 
ed by  lovely  walks ;  on  th^margin  of  the 
lake  are  tables  and  chairs,  where  visitors 
retire  after  dinner  to  sip  their  caf6  and 
smoke  their  pipes  or  cigars,  listening  to  a 
band  of  music  seated  in  a  gallery  above. 
On  these  occasions  ever}'  seat  is  occupied. 
The  company  that  keeps  the  Kunaal  pay 
the  Grand-duke  some  $25,000  per  annum 
for  the  privilege  of  monopolizing  the  gam- 
bling-tables. The  same  party  lease  the 
privilege  at  Baden-Baden  and  Ems,  and 
the  chances  are  'tis  better  so.  In  places 
where  it  is  not  legalized  private  tables 
abound,  the  keepers  of  i^ich  are  neither 
fK>  honest  or  responsible ;  the  playing  in 
all  cases  being  perfectly  fair,  with  a  per- 
centage in  favor  of  the  tables,  all  of  which 
is  known  to  the  player. 

From  Wiesbaden  to  the  watering-place 
of  SekwaJhach  occupies  t?ro  hours'  time  by 
-the  high  road  leading  to  Ems  and  Coblentz. 
Principal  hotels :  AOee-Saal  and  XhtJoe  of 
Ncutau.  The  former  contains  a  concert- 
room  and  reading-room,  and  has  a  banking 
and  exchange  office  connected  with  it.  The 
All^Saal  has  also  its  own  baths,  warmed 
with  steam  by  a  most  excellent  system. 
The  proprietor  gives  amateurs  opportuni- 
ties for  shooting  in  a  forest  near  at  hand, 
and  for -angling  trout  in  the  Aar,  flowing 
through  the  romantic  valley  which  leads  to 
the  old  and  interesting  ruin  ot  ffnhenttein. 

The  royal  bath-house  is  very  convenient- 
ly arranged  in  compartments  for  the  waters 
of  the  different  springs,  and  is  warmed  by 
steam.  Adjacent  to  the  bath-house  rise 
the  Staklbrmmen  and  Wembnmnen^  or  Aqua 
Yinaria  of  the  Romans.  Farther  up  the 
valley  is  thePatf/«ncn6nmiiefi,in  the  vicin- 
ity of  which  the  band  plays  morning  and 
evening,  while  visitors  promenade  and  drink 
the  waters. 

To  elderly  persons,  whoso  nervous  ener- 


gy and  digestive  powers  are  impaired,  the 
springs  of  Schwalbach  and  the  bracing 
quality  of  the  air  will  prove  the  best  of  re- 
storatives. They  are  also  highly  recom- 
mended in  cases  of*nervousness  in  either 
sex,  more  especially  to  young  women,  who 
have  a  tendency  to  spasmodic  action.  In 
debility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in 
cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  and  in  gen- 
eral or  local  debility,  they  are  efficacious. 

Two  hours'  drive  frma  Wiesbaden  by 
the  way  Of  Biebrich  and  the  Rheingau, 
through  Neudorf,  we  arrive  at  SekUmgen- 
bad,  a  most  desirable  place  for  a  summer 
residence.  -  It  is  beautifhlly  situated  in  a 
sequestered  valley,  surrounded  by  lovely 
hills  clothed  in  green  to  their  summits, 
firom  whence  delicions  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  may  be  obtained.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  Neuaau  Hotd,  be- 
longing to  the  Grand-Duke,  the  En^^/Ucher 
Hof,  Ruatiaoker  Hof,  and  Vktona,  The 
tenns  are  quite  reasonable.  In  the  new 
bath-house  there -is  a  reading-room  and 
circulating  library. 

A  short  distance  from  Frankfort  is  the 
celebrated  watering-place  of  HonAowrg^ 
which  to-day  has  no  rival  in  Germany. 
The  best  hotels  are  the  QfiaJbrB  8ai$on8, 
Vicforia^  and  De  VEvmpe.  The  proprietor 
of  the  first-mentioned  hotel  has  a  capital 
stock  of  native  and  -other  wines  on  hand. 
Hombourg  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  in  1866.  It  was  quite  an  in- 
significant place  formerly ;  but  since  the 
establishment  of  the  baths  and  Curhaiu  it 
has  rapidly  improved,  and  is  now  the  an- 
nual resort  of  invalids  and  pleasure-seek- 
ers ttom  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Separated  from  the  principal  street  by 
an  open  space  which  is  planted  by  shrubs 
and  bordered  by  orange-trees,  stands  the 
Cursaal,  whloh  is  decidedly  the  handsomest 
in  Germany.  A  beautifol  portico  fronts 
the  street.  A  magnificent  vestibule  con- 
ducts the  visitor  to  the  beautiftilly-decora^ 
ted  ballroom,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  buUding.  On  the  left  are  the  prin- 
cipal saloons  devoted  to  play,  decorated 
and  furnished  in  the  most  gorgeous  man- 
ner. On  the  right  there  is  a  splendid  sa- 
loon, beautifidly  fi«scoed  and  furnished,  in 
which  there  is  a  table  d'h6te  served  daily 
at  five  o'clock,  with  other  rooms  for  re- 
freshments. There  are  also  reading-rooms, 
supplied  with  American,  English,  and  Con- 
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tinental  journals,  open  freelj  to  tho  public, 
with  private  rooms  for  cards,  chess,  etc.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  musical  band  which 
the  liberality  of  the  management  provides, 
there  are  also  gratuitous  balls  given  week- 
ly, and  concerts  three  times  a  week.  There 
is  also  a  handsome  theatre.  Thousands 
come  to  Homburg  because  the  player  is  al- 
lowed more  chances  than  at  any  other  wa^ 
tcring-place,  and  the  management  is  con- 
sidered honorable  men.  The  principal 
springs  are  the  Elizabethbrunnen,  tlie  Kai- 
serbrunnen,  the  Ludwig's,  and  the  Stahl- 
brunnen,  all  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
beautiful  grounds,  with  splendid  avenues 
leading  to  them.  The  waters  are  consid- 
ered very  efficacious  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
indigestion,  and  all  diseases  consequent  on 
a  too  firee  use  of  wines  and  ardent  spirits. 

The  large  wine-growing  house  of  Hub 
HOrter  &  Son,  of  Coblents,  have  a  branch 
establishment  here,  No.  87  Louisenstzasse. 

If  proceeding  down  the  Rhine  toCoblentz 
by  steamer,  instead  of  via  Schwall>ach,  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  page,  we  return  to 
Frankfort,and  take  the  steamer  at  Biebrich. 
We  advise  the  purchase  of  a  local  guide  to 
the  Rhine,  the  limits  of  this  work  not  per- 
mitting us  to  enter  into  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  many  objects  of  interest  which 
present  themselves  in  rapid  auooession. 
After  asserting  that  it  ranks  firtt  among 
European  rivers  in  regard  to  the  variety 
and  l>eauty  of  the  scenery  through  which 
it  flows,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  histor- 
ical associations  and  traditionary  memories 
connected  with  its  banks,  and  that  it  ex- 
ceeds in  length  any  other  European  river 
that  flows  directly  into  the  ocean — being  lit- 
tle short  of  800  miles,  and  draining  an  area 
of  over  70,000  square  miles — ^we  will  only 
mention  the  principal  places  as  we  descend 
tho  river  to  Cologne,  travelers  leaving  it 
at  that  point,  there  being  little  to  attract 
attention  below.  Between  Cologne  and 
Mannheim  the  banks  are  ornamented  with 
flourishing  towns  and  populous  cities,  cas- 
tles and  ruins,  with  which  a  thousand  le- 
gends are  connected,  and  vineyards  which 
produce  the  choicest  wines.  Steamers  leave 
Cologne  for  Mainz,  or  Mannheim,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  tfice  vena.  Passages 
are  first,  secon^,  and  third  class,  as  on  the 
cars.  Meals  are  provided  (see  scale  of 
prices  hung  up  in  the  cabin). 

Whoever  visits  tho  noblo  Rhine  must 
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'  feel  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  its  vineyard^ 
covering  steep  and  shore,  interlacing  witli 
the  roost  romantic  ruins.  Nowhere  is  the 
fondness  for  vine  cultivation  more  evident 
in  every  grade  and  class  of  farmer  than  in 
the  Rhenish  wine  districts.  The  humblest 
peasant  has  his  square  yard  of  vineyard, 
and  every  accessible  spot,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  decorated  with  the  favorite  plant.  From 
Mayence  to  Coblentz,  and  ttmn  the  latter 
city  to  Bonn,  the  country  is  covered  with 
vineyards. 

The  true  Hockheimer  wune,  the  beat  in 
Germany,  anfl  from  which  is  derived  and 
erroneously  used  the  name  "  Hockf"  which 
is  applied  to  all  German  wines^  is  grown  to 
the  eastward  of  Mayence,  at  Hockheim,  be- 
tween that  place  and  Frankfort.  The 
town  stands  in  tlie  midst  of  vineyards. 
The  whole  produce  is  only  12  lai^ge  casks, 
which  sell  on  the  spot  for  $800  per  cask. 
It  was  formerly  owned  by  Creneral  Keller- 
mann,  but  is  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Mettemich.  The  whole  eastern  bank  (the 
right  bank  as  we  descend)  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  BkemgaUj  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  wines  daring 
many  centuries.  In  fiust,  the  whole  dis- 
trict is  a  delicious  wine  garden. 

In  about  one  hour  from  Biebrich  we 
pass  on  our  right  the  celebrated  castle  and 
town  o(  Johaimiabergery  celebrated  because 
the  Johannisberger  once  took  the  lead  in 
the  wines  of  the  Rhine;  but  the  sequestra- 
tion of  the  castle  fh>m  Prince  Mettemich 
for  the  payment  of  many  j'ears'  arrears  of 
taxes  due  to  the  State  of  Nassau,  and 
which  the  prince  repudiates,  has  in  some 
degree  prejudiced  the  vineyard;  and  the 
great  care  and  energy  displayed  in  the 
management  of  the  vineyard  of  Steinberg, 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  has  caused 
that  wine  to  bring  a  much  higher  price 
latel}"  than  the  Johannisberger.  Some  of 
the  genuine  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wm.  £• 
Booraem,  Mrine  -  merchant  of  New  York. 
Drink  it,  oh  ye  epicures !  The  extent  of  tho 
Johannisberger  wine-yard  is  70  acres.  This 
fiivored  spot  was  once  tho  property  of  the 
Church,  and  also  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Napoleon  presented  it  to  General  Keller- 
mann.  After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  it 
was  presented  to  Prince  Mettemich  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  The  highest  prieo 
ever  paid  was  $5  50  per  bottle  on  the  Ffx  t, 
but  two  monarchs  were  the  piircha>p'-.-i- 
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In  good  years  the  wine  is  placed  in  the  cel- 
lars, which  are  very  large,  in  casks,  but 
sold  in  bottles  with  the  prince's  signature. 
In  Ijad  years  it  is  sold  on  the  spot  for  what 
it  will  bring. 

BQdesheim,  a  short  distance  below,  on 
the  same  side,  produces  wines  of  the  first 
growths.  The  highest  quality  is  called 
Bildeaheimerberg.  It  is  said  that  Charle- 
magne first  introduced  grapes  here,  bring- 
ing them  from  Burgundy  and  Orleans. 
Close  to  the  river  stands  the  Brdmserbui^ 
Castle,  and,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
a  round  tower. 

A  ^hort  distance  farther  down  we  see 
the  town  of  Bingen,  which  does  an  exten- 
sive business  in  wine.  It  contains  7600 
inhabitants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Nahe.  This  river 
divides  Prussia  from  the  duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  opposite  the  Castle  of  Ehrenfels,  is  a 
small  square  tower,  immortalized  by  Sooth- 
ey  in  the  following  tradition : 

''bishop  hatto. 

^  The  snmnier  and  antnmn  hath  been  so  wet, 
That  in  winter  the  com  wus  growing  yet; 
*Twaii  a  piteous  sight  to  see  all  around 
Tho  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

'*  Every  day  tho  starring  poor 
Orowded  around  Bisliop  llatto's  door, 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last  year's  store; 
And  all  the  neighborhood  could  tell 
Ills  granaries  were  fumUh*d  well. 

'*  At  last  Bishop  Ilatto  appointed  a  day 
To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay : 
Ue  bade  them  to  his  great  barn  repair. 
And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter 
there. 

*^  Rejoiced  at  such  tidings,  good  to  hear, 
Tho  poor  folk  flock*d  from  far  and  near ; 
The  great  bam  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  childron,  and  young  and  old. 

*^  Then,  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no  more, 
Bishop  Hatto  be  made  fast  the  door ; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call, 
lie  set  fire  to  the  bam  and  burnt  them  alL 

*^  *  V  faith.  His  an  excellent  bonfire  !*  quoth  he, 
^  And  the  country  is  f^rently  obliged  to  uio 
For  ridding  It,  In  these  times  forlorn, 
Of  rats  that  only  consume  the  com.* 

^  So  then  to  his  palace  returned  he, 
And  he  sat  down  to  hU  supper  merrily, 
And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man ; 

« But  BishoaUatto  never  slept  again. 

^^  In  the  morning,  as  he  entered  the  hall, 
Where  bis  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  like  death  all  o'er  him  came. 
For  the  rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

•'  A«  ho  lookM  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm ; 
lie  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm. 


*■  My  lord,  I  opened  your  granaries  this  mom, 
And  the  rats  had  eaten  ail  your  com.* 

'■^  Another  came  running  presently, 
And  he  was  as  pale  ma  pale  could  be  : 

*  Kly !  my  lord  biHlmp^  Hy,'  quoth  he ; 

*  Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way ; 
The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday!* 

"  ril  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,*  replied  he  ; 

*  Tls  the  safest  place  in  Germany ; 

The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep, 
And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep  !* 

"  Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hastea*d  away. 
And  he  croaa'd  the  Rhine  without  delay. 
And  reached  hia  towor,  and  barr'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loop-holes  there. 

*'  He  laid  him  down,  and  closed  his  eyes; 
But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise ; 
Ue  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 
On  his  pillow,  from  whence  the  screaming 
came. 

*^  He  listen*d  and  look'd :  it  was  only  the  cat. 
But  the  bishop  he  grew  more  fearfVil  for  that« 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear. 
At  the  army  of  rati  that  were  drawing  near. 

^*  For  they  have  swum  over  the  river  so  deepi 
And  they  liave  climb*d  the  shores  so  steep, 
And  now,  by  thousands,  up  they  crawl 
To  the  holes  and  windows  in  the  walL 

**4)own  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell, 
And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 
As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near, 
The  saw  of  their  teeth  without  he  could  hear. 
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And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door. 


And  through  the  walls  by  thousands  they 

pour, 
And  down  through  the  ceiling,  and  up  tlmmgh 

the  floor, 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and 

before. 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  bo. 

low — 
And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

^^They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  tha 
stones, 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bon^s ; 
They  gnaw'd  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  Judgment  on  him.** 

We  now  arrive  at  Lahutem,  where  we 
dlsembarlc  and  take  the  cars  to  Ems :  time, 
20  minutes ;  fare  48  kr.  Opposite  Lahn- 
stein  is  situated  the  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque castle  of  Stotzenfels.  It  was  built 
by  one  of  the  archbishops  of  Treves,  both 
OS  a  residence  and  fortrisss,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  castles  on  the  Rhine. 
It  was  presented  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by 
the  city  of  Coblentz,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
paired. Many  of  the  rooms  are  beautifully 
frescoed.  The  armory  contsins  numerous 
relics,  among  which  are  the  swords  of 
Murat,  Napoleon,  and  Blncher.  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  en- 
tertained here  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in 

1845. 
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Emg  18  beautifally  mtoAted  on  the  right 
liank  of  the  Kiver  Lahn.  The  principal 
hotels  are  //.  d^Anglelerre  and  //.  Four 
Totoen,  Those  two  houses  are  kept  by  the 
same  proprietor.  Although  Ems  can  not 
compete  with  Baden-Baden  or  Wiesbaden 
in  the  magnificence  of  its  Knrsaal,  the  com- 
pany is  considered  much  more  s^ect  than 
at  either  of  the  other  watering -places. 
The  season  commences  in  May  and  ends  in 
Aa{i:ust.  The  excursions  are  numerous, 
and  the  daily  routine  about  the  same  as  at 
Wiesbaden.  Public  batlis  are  numerous, 
and  the  water  is  considered  very  efficacious 
in  all  diseases  appertaining  to  females. 

From  Ema  to  CobUntt  is  a  lovely  ride : 
you  may  either  take  your  baggage  with 
you  and  take  the  steamer  there,  or  make 
an  excnrslon  to  Coblentz,  or  stop  at  Cob- 
lents  ^oing  down  and  make  an  excursion 
to  Ems. 

Immediately  opposite  Coblentz,  which 
is  on  the  left  descending  the  river,  is  £k- 
renbrtUtiein,  *' the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine," 
bidding  defiance  to  almost  any  assault.  It 
is  capable  of  accommodating  100,000  men, 
but  5000  are  sufficient  to  man  it  properly'. 
It  stands  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  is  defended  by  400  cannon, 
and  cost  the  Prussian  government  over 
$5,000,000.  It  is  said  that  provisions  for 
8000  men  for  ten  years  can  be  stored  in  its 
magazines.  It  may  be  visited  by  procur- 
ing a  ticket,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  de- 
manded. 

CoblentK. — ^The  river  is  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  boats.  The  town  is  built  upon 
a  triangular  piece  of  land  between  the 
rivers  Moselle  and  Rhine,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  powerful  fortifications.  The  streets 
are  mostly  regular,  and  many  of  the  public 
buildings  handsome.  Principal  hotel,  and 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  Gianl^ 
directly  opposite  the  steam-boat  landing. 

Near  the  junction  ot  the  two  rivers  is 
situated  the  Church  of  8t.  CaMor^  founded 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  is  the  church  in 
which  Charlemagne  divided  hb  empire 
among  his  grandchildren.  In  lh>nt  of  this 
church  is  a  fountain,  erected  as  a  monu- 
ment by  Napoleon  on  his  march  to  invade 
Russia,  with  an  inscription  recording  the 
I'vent.  A  few  months  later,  the  Russians, 
in  pursuit  of  the  French  army  on  their 
way  to  PnriK,  passed  the  monument,  when 
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the  commander  of  the  foioes  ordered  the 
following  sarcastic  addition  to  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Vu  et  approwi  pear  nouSj  comrnrut- 
da$U  RusM  de  la  Villt  de  Coblmce,  JaneUr 
1*',  1814"—"  Seen  and  approved  by  iis« 
Russian  commandant  of  the  city  ot  Cob- 
kots,  January  1,  1814."     The  principal 
building  in  Coblentz  is  the  palace  boUt 
by  the  Bishop  of  Treves  in  1778.     It  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  King  of  Pmssia  as  a 
summer  reaidenco.    Coblentz  is  not  a  busi- 
ness place  of  great  repute ;  it  is  only  well 
known  for  the  production  of  one  article, 
viz.,  the  sparkling  Moselle  and  Hock  winea. 
Messrs.  U.  HOrter  &  Son,  wholesale  wine 
merchants,  purveyors  to  the  King  of  Prne- 
eia,  have  the  finest  establishment  and  lar- 
gest wine-cellars  here,  and  well  worth  a 
visit.     They  keep  an  immense  stock  of  the 
choicest  sparkling  Moselle  and  Hock,  far 
snperior  to  Champagne.     Besides   thefc 
wines,  yon  will  find  in  their  oellais  a  col- 
lection oi  all  the  choice  wines  of  the  conn- 
try,  viz.,  the  genuine  Castle  Johannlsberg, 
the  Steinberg  Cabinet,  Hockheim,  Marco- 
brunn,  etc.     The  gentlemen  of  the  firm  are 
most  happy  in  showing  visitors  the  whole 
process  of  preparing  the  wines.    This  house 
has  also  a  branch  establishment  at  Ham- 
burg, near  Frankfort,  also  one  in  Lcmdon, 
11  Adam  St.  Seltzer-water  and  wine  are  the 
principal  articles  of  commerce  at  Coblentz. 
On  the  left  bank,  below  the  junctimi  of 
the  Moselle,  stands  the  monument  erected 
to  the  youthful  and  heroic  General  Mar- 
ceau,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
tenkirchen  in  1796. 

*^  By  Coblentz,  oo  a  rlM  of  gentle  groond. 
There  Lb  a  sinan  and  Himple  pyramid, 
Uronming  the  Hummit  of  a  verdant  mound ; 
Il(»icath  ilH  baso  a  hero's  ashe«  hid — 
Our  enemy's ;  but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honor  to  Marcesu,  o'er  wbope  early  tomb 
Tears,  hi;;  tpars,  guahed  from  the  ronc^  tcI- 

diers* lid, 
Lamentini?  and  yet  envying  rach  a  doom, 
Falllnf^  for  France,  whose  rights  he  h«tfckid  to 

resume.** 

A  short  difitance  farther  down,  on  the 
same  side  Qefi),  we  come  to  WeigsetUkmrmi, 
or  "White  Tower,"  on  the  frontier  of 
Tr^es.     It  is  noted  for  being  the  place 
where  the  French  crossed  ^|^  Rhine  ir 
1797,  in  spite  of  the  Austriaxig^ho  fierce- 
ly contested  their  passage.    A  monumen 
has  been  erected  to  the  French  genera 
Hoche,  who  consummated  that  memorabl 
exploit  by  imitating  Julius  Csssar,  whc 
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nearly  2000  yean  ago,  crossed  the  river 
in  the  same  manner  when  leading  his  army 
against  the  Sicambri. 

On  the  right  we  pass  the  town  of  New- 
med,  in  which  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  which  contains  numerous 
relics  dug  up  near  the  town,  and  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  col- 
ony of  Victoria,  destroyed  in  the  4th  cen* 
tiller. 

On  the  left  we  pass  the  handsome  vil- 
lage QtAndemcuihy  an  ancient  Roman  town, 
finely  fortified.  There  is  a  picturesque 
watch-tower  close  by  the  river. 

On  the  right  we  see  the  Castle  of  Ham- 
mertteMj  built  in  the  10th  century,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cologne  in 
the  17th. 

On  the  left  we  pass  the  village  of  Brohl: 
it  ia  celebrated  for  its  tnfaF^tone,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  which,  when  ground  up  into 
powder,  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of 
hardening  under  water,  often  being  made 
into  cement.  The  stone  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  coffins,  as  it  contained  the  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  body. 
This  gave  them  the  name  fA  sarcophagi,  or 
^*  flesh-consumers, ' '  applied  now  to  ati  stone 
coffins.  The  cement  is  used  largely  in  the 
construction  of  the  dikes  of  Holland. 

On  the  same  side  we  pass  the  Castle  of 
Hkdnechf  to  which  is  attached  an  elegant 
modern  residimce. 

On  the  right,  near  the  water,  is  the  town 
of  Lkm^  strongly  fortitied.  The  archbish- 
ops of  Cologne  built  the  tower  we  still  see 
there  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  town 
against  the  natives  of  Andemach,  and  to 
collect  the  toll  from  the  navigators  of  the 
Rhino.  A  little  below,  on  the  same  side, 
we  pass  the  biackeued  walls  of  the  castle 
of  Ochenfeh. 

As  far  as  lovely  scenery  is  concerned, 
this  portion  of  the  Rhine  is  considered  the 
finest.  On  a  small  island  in  the  river  is 
the  building  once  used  by  the  nuns  of  St. 
Ursula.  When  these  establishments  were 
liroken  up  by  the  French,  this  one  was  pre- 
nerved  through  the  intercession  of  Jose- 
plilne.  It  is  now  used  as  a  nunnery  for 
sisters  of  charity.  The  bride  of  Roland, 
nephew  of  Charlemagne,  took  the  veil  here 
on  hearing  a  fiilse  report  of  her  husband's 
death,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
stands  the  castle  of  Holandteck,  built,  it  is 
eaid,  by  Roland,  that  ho  might  see  the  con- 


vent where  his  bride  had  hidden  herself 
from  the  world. 

Nearly  opposite  Rolandseck  are  the  cel- 
ebrated *^ Seven  Mountains,"  grouped  to- 
gether, all  of  which  are  over  1000  feet  high. 
The  chief  of  the  group  is  the  renowned 
DrachenfeU,  so  called  from*  its  cave,  in 
wliich  the  dragon  was  killed  by  the  homed 
Siegfried.  Its  summit  is  crowned  by  an 
old  castle,  once  the  fortress  and  watch-tow- 
er of  the  robbers  of  the  Rhine.  Here  they 
could  espy  the  vessels  they  intended  to 
plunder,  and  defend  themselves  against  one 
hundred  times  their  number  when  attack- 
ed. On  one  of  the  other  summits  was  an- 
other castle,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne.  Again  we  have  recourse  to 
Byron,  who  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
this,  the  most  enchanting  portion  of  the 
lovely  Rhine : 

^  The  castled  crag  of  Draehenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Khlne, 
AVhoso  breaei  of  waters  broadly  sweU« 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  bloasun'd  trees. 

And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine, 
And  scaUer'd  cities  crowning  iheae, 

WliO!<e  far  white  walLi  along  them  shine. 
Have  strcw*d  a  f>ccne  which  I  should  see 
With  doable  Joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

"  And  peasant-plrlis  with  deep  bine  eye''. 

And  hands  which  offipr  curly  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o*er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  lowers 
Through  green  Icava^  lift  their  wall:!  of  gray. 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  nob!e  arch  in  proud  deray, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  bank^  of  lUiino-' 
Thy  gentle  luind  to  cla.'<p  in  mine. 

*^  The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 

The  charm  of  thld  enchanted  gronnd. 
And  all  Wa  thoasand  turns  dLiclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wisth  roif^ht  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spofc  l)e  f  >nnd 

To  Nature  and  to  roe  so  dear, 
Could  tliy  dear  eyes,  in  foUo^iing  mine. 
Still  awecti^n  more  th&^e  bunlu  of  liliine.** 

^oiHi  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotela  are  Grimd  Hotel  Royal,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rliinc, 
with  fine  English  garden,  and  Golden  Star, 
one  of  the  finest  houses  in  German}*.  Tliis 
town  is  noted  for  its  splendid  University, 
which  occupies  the  immense  palace  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Electors  of  Cologne, 
who  resided  here  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  building  is  near- 
Iv  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lon^,  and  has  a 
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8|)aciou8  ItliraT^'  of  ove*  100,000  Tolumes. 
The  Cniversity  was  eKtablished  here  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  1818,  and  owes  its 
celcltrity  to  the  splendid  discipline  main- 
tained among  the  students.  Prince  Albert 
was  formerly  a  student  here.  The  Uni- 
versity contafais  a  museum  of  Rhenish  an- 
tiquities. The  academical  hall  is  orna- 
mented with  singular  f^reaco  portraits,  in 
which  the  four  Acuities  of  philosophy,  ju- 
risprudence, medicine,  and  theology  are 
portrayed  in  the  faces  of  the  moat  celebra- 
ted teachers  of  the  respective  scianoes. 
The  Aftfwler,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  is  surmounted  l^ 
five  towers.  It  contains  a  few  monu- 
ments, and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  empress. 
The  beauty  of  Bonn  consists  in  its  lovely 
environs  and  long  avenues  of  shade-trees. 

One  of  the  finest  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  to  the  church  on  the  suounit 
of  Krfutaberg^  behind  Popelsdorf.  The 
church  contains  a  cop}'  of  the  Scala  Santa, 
or  Holy  Stairs  at  Rome,  which  led  to  Pi- 
late's Judj^ent-seat,  and  bears  the  stains 
of  the  blood  which  fell  from  the  Savior's 
head  when  wounded  by  the  crown  of 
thorns.  Pilgrims  go  up  and  down  the 
stairs  upon  their  bended  knees.  In  the 
vault  below  are  the  bodies  of  the  monks 
who  lived  in  the  convent  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  church.  The}*  lie 
in  twenty -flvQ  coffins,  in  an  undecayed 
Ftate,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious. 
Their  shriveled  skin  and  horrid  appear- 
ance, while  it  fills  the  superstitious  with 
holy  awe,  turns  the  intelligent  traveler 
awny  in  distrust. 

Cologne  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  and  contains,  with  its  suburb  Dentz, 
hy  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  114,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  and  is  the  third  city  of 
importance  in  the  Prussian  kingdom.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  close  by 
the  water,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  the 
walls  forming  a  circuit  of  nearly  seven 
miles.  Although  standing  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  at  considerable  of  an  ele- 
vation, with  every  facility  for  making  it 
one  of  the  cleanest,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
filthy  cities  in  (Jermany;  and  everj'  new 
street  you  pass  glories  in  its  own  peculiar 
stench,  which  Coleridge  mu9t  have  expe- 
rienced when  he  penned  the  following 
lines : 
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^*  Ye  oyraphf  who  rdfni  Cer  wwen  and  sinks, 
The  Kiver  Bhine,  it  \a  veil  known, 
Doth  wuh  your  city  of  (Joloi^ic ; 
Rut  tell  ine,  nymphg^  whar  power  dtrine 
Shall  heneeforth  wash  the  klver  Rhine  r* 

Although  the  wellJmown  liquid  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  city  (eon  ie  Coiogi^') 
ia  an  important  prodncdon  of  the  place, 
and  is  exported  in  very  laige  quantities. 
John  Maria  Farina,  oppoeite  the  Jiilicfaa 
Place,  manufisctnres  the  genuine  Oology 
to  which  was  awarded  the  priae4nedals  of 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1851  and  1862, 
and  which  was  honorably  mentioned  in 
Paris,  1855.  This  house  was  eetaUllshed 
in  1709.  Travelers  will  be  apt  to  obtain 
a  worthleflB  article  unless  they  buy  direct 
from  the  above  dealer.  The  principal  ho- 
tels of  Cologne  are  H,  BelU  Fw,  at  Dents, 
KxA  Hotd  Diack, 

Cologne  is  a  place  of  ^preat  antiquity, 
and  was  of  considerable  importance  dur- 
ing the  Roman  period.  A  Roman  colony 
was  planted  in  it  by  Agrippina,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Gennanicua,  who  was  bom 
here,  and  finom  its  privileges  as  a.  Roman 
colony  (Coloma  Agrippina)  the  modem 
name  of  the  city  is  derived.  During  tbo 
Middle  Agee,  and  for  a  lengthened  period 
of  time,  it  was  one  of  the  most  populooa 
and  important  cities  in  Europe.  It  wns 
also  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Han^eirie 
leasue. 

The  chief  glory  of  Cologne  is  its  ma^ 
nificent  Cathedral,  or  Minster  of  St.  Peter, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cspeo- 
imens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world,- 
Although  commenced  in  the  year  1248,  it 
is  still  unfinished.  Its  length  is  about  500 
feet,  which  is  to  be  the  height  of  its  two 
towers  when  finished ;  its  length  290,  asd 
height  of  choir  161.  The  wmk  is  now  pro> 
gressing  rapidly ;  nearly  $2,000,000  havn 
been  expended  on  it  by  the  Kings  of  Pnie- 
sia  during  the  last  40  years.  There  is  also 
a  society  established,  with  branches  all 
over  Europe,  for  the  por})Qee  of  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  its  completion.  It  is  e^ 
tunated  that  it  will  require  about  $5,000,000 
for  that  purpose.  Behind  the  high  abar  is 
the  chapel  of  the  Magi,  or  the  three  kings 
of  Cologne.  The  custiodlan  will  tell  yon 
that  the  silver  case  contains  the  bones  of 
the  three  wise  men  who  came  from  the 
Ea9t  to  Bethlehem  to  present  their  presents 
j  to  the  infant  Christ,  and  that  the  case, 
I  which  is  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
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and  the  surroimdinfi;  valaables  in  the  chap- 
el, are  worth  $6,000,000.  These  remains 
were  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne by  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  when  he 
captured  the  city  of  Milan,  which  at  that 
time  possessed  these  valuable  relics.  The 
akulls  of  the  Magi,  crowned  with  diamonds, 
with  their  names  written  in  rabies,  are 
shown  to  the  curious  on  payment  of  $1  87 
for  a  party ;  on  Sundays  and  festivals  gra- 
tis. To  see  the  choir  you  pay  15  s.  g.  = 
37}  cents,  and  to  ascend  into  the  galleries 
20  s.  g.  =50  cents.  Among  the  numerous 
relies  In  the  Sacristy  is  a  bone  of  St  Mat- 
tliew.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Agnes  there 
axe  some  very  fine  paintings ;  among  oth- 
ero,  St.  Ursula  and  her  11,000  virgins. 

The  Church  of  Si»  Marg  is  remarkable 
for  its  antiquity :  said  to  liave  been  built 
by  Plectmdis  in  the  year  700.  Plectrudis 
was  the  wife  of  Pepin,  whom  she  abandon- 
ed on  account  of  his  attachment  for  Alpais, 
the  mother  of  the  fiimous  Charles  Martel. 
There  is  an  effigy  of  her  let  in  the  wall 
outside  of  the  choir.  The  church  contains 
several  fine  pictures. 

The  Church  of  8t,  Peter  will  be  visited 
with  interest,  as  it  contains  not  only  the 
font  in  which  Bubens  was  baptized — ^he 
uraa  bom  in  Cologne — ^bnt  also  one  of  his 
masterpieces,  the  Crucifixion,  presented 
to  the  church  in  which  he  was  baptized  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  It  is  used  as 
an  altar-piece.  On  the  outside  of  the  shut- 
ter is  a  copy ;  the  original  will  he  shown 
for  a  fee  of  87|  cents. 

The  Church  of  8t,  Ursula  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sights  in  Cologne.  The 
tradition  of  St.  Ursula  is  this :  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Brittany,  who 
sailed  up  the  Bhine  as  far  as  Basle,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  11,000  virgins,  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  from  Basle 
she  traveled  on  foot,  and  was  received  at 
the  Holy  City  by  the  Pope  with  great  hon- 
ors. On  her  return  the  whole  party  was 
barbarously  murdered  by  the  Huns,  be- 
cftuae  they  refused  to  break  their  vows  of 
chastity.  St.  Ursula  was  accompanied  by 
her  lover  Conan  and  an  escort  of  knights. 
SL  Ursula  and  Conan  suffered  death  in  the 
camp  of  the  Emperor  Maximin.  Ursula 
was  placed  in  the  Calendar  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Chastity;  and  the  bones  of  all  the 
attendant  virgins  were  gathered  together, 
and  the  present  church  erected  to  contain 


the  sacred  relics.  On  every  side  you  turn, 
skulls,  arm  and  leg  bones  meet  your  eye, 
piled  on  shelves  built  in  the  wall.  In  eV" 
ery  direction  these  hideous  relics  stare  yon 
in  the  face.  Hood  says  it  is  the  chastest 
kind  of  architecture.  St.  Ursula  herself 
is  exhibited  in  a  coffin  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  skulls  of  a  few  of  her  fiivorite  at- 
tendants. The  room  in  which  she  is  laid 
contains  numerous  other  relics;  among 
these  are  the  chains  with  which  St.  Peter 
was  bound,  and  one  of  the  clay  vessels 
used  by  the  Savior  at  the  marriage  in  Cana. 

Thero  are  several  other  churches  well 
worth  a  visit  should  you  make  any  stay, 
viz.,  SL  PcHUQleon,  Grott  St,  Martin^  the 
Apotllet'  Church,  JSi.  Gereon*s  Kirche,  etc. 

Wallrafir's  Mutetam  contains  some  very 
good  pictures  and  Roman  antiquities :  open 
to  the  public  on  Sundays  and  holidays ;  on 
other  days  a  fee  of  25  cents  is  demanded. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  No.  10  Ster- 
nengasse.  It  is  not  only  historically  in- 
teresting as  the  house  in  which  Rubens 
was  bom  1577,  but  whore  Maria  de'  Medici 
breathed  her  last  in  1642;  her  head  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral,  and  her  body  con- 
veyed to  France. 

From  Cologne  to  Parit  Is  described  in 
Route  No.  11. 

The  traveler  at  Cologne  may  take  his 
choice  which  way  he  intends  to  proceed, 
although  TTO  f7ould  odviso  never  leaving 
your  route  to  accident  or  fancy ;  make  up 
your  mind  when  you  start  where  you  in- 
tend to  go,  and  go  there.  By  thb  method 
you  will  not  only  leave  your  mind  at  r^st 
to  obtain  information  on  every  subject  on 
the  route,  but  your  friends  at  home  will 
know  to  what  point  to  direct  your  letters, 
and  your  time  and  expenses  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  suit  3*our  convenience.  Thero 
are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule :  you 
may  full  in  with  a  very  agreeable  party, 
which  you  would  like  to  join ;  or  you  may 
be  with  a  disagreeable  party,  which  you 
would  like  to  leave.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
avoid  a  continual  fault-finder ;  he  kills  all 
the  pleasures  of  travel,  and  detracts  from 
as  much  as  a  humorsome,  good-hearted 
person  adds  to  your  enjoyment 

The  most  direct  route  to  St.  Petersburg 
is  by  the  way  of  Berlin.  A  magnificent 
railroad  has  just  been  opened  through  to 
that  capital.  You  may,  however,  proceed 
to  Amsterdam,  and  take  the  steamer  from 
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thence,  or  tnm  H«vre,  or  from  London  or 
Liverpool,  from  which  placea  steamers  are 
leaving  weekly. 

Steamers  leave  Lubeck  and  Kiel  twice 
a  week  for  St.  Petersburg,  distance  about 
700  miles;  fiire,  ^50.  You  can  touch  at 
Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  the  capitals 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  better  plan 
b  to  take  a  steamer  to  Copenhagen ;  from 
Copenhagen  to  Gottenborg  by  steamer, 
which  leaves  11}  A.M.  every  other  day, 
and  arrives  at  Gottenburg'  at  6  A.M.  on 
the  following  day.  From  Gottenburg  the 
train  starts  for  Stockholm  one  hour  after 
the  arrival  of  the  boat  (or  go  by  the  Gotha 
Canal — ^about  three  days),  passing  on  the 
way  the  Falls  of  TroUh&tton  (the  Witch's- 
cap  Fall),  and  the  old  monasteiy  where 
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many  of  the  Swedish  kings  are  buried; 
also  Motala,  where  is  the  celebrated  en- 
gine fiutory.  From  Gottenburg  the  steam- 
er continues  to  Chrlstiania,  arriving  about 
6  o'clock  P.M.  From  Christiania  crass 
the  country  to  Bergen  and  Drontheim, 
from  which  place  steamers  start  eveiy  two 
weeks  for  the  North  Cape. 

Fnm  Stockholm  to  SL  Peierdwrg  by 
steamer,  stopping  the  first  night  at  Abo, 
the  second  at  Helsingfors,  and  the  third  at 
Wyborg,  arriving  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  day  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  railroad  from  St.  Petersburg  is  now 
opened  to  Moscow,  Nisni,  and  Novgorod. 

The  traveler  can  consult  his  conven- 
ience whether  he  goes  by  steamer  to  Stock- 
holm and  returns  by  lail,  or  vice  oerad. 
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A  railroad  has  just  been  opened  through 
from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg;  time,  41 
hours  ^  fare,  first  class,  36  rubles =$31.50. 

The  17th  of  March,  1861,  will  be  a  mem- 
orable day  in  the  history  of  Russian  civili- 
zation. Twenty  millions  of  human  beings 
who  were  slaves  the  day  before  then  became 
freemen.  The  idea,  which  originated  with 
Catharine  II.,  was  initiated  by  Alexander 
I.,  and  would  have  been  accomplished  by 
I^icholas  but  for  the  ambitious  projects 
which  took  sole  possession  of  his  mind  to- 
ward the  close  of  his  reign,  was  achieved  by 
the  generous  action  of  Alexander  II.  But 
while  ftiU  freedom  is  granted  to  the  serfs, 
the  owners'  rights  and  interests  are  prop- 
erly cared  for.  They  cede  to  the  peasants 
the  houses  and  grounds  which  will  be  allot- 
ted to  them  by  law,  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  dues,  during  which  time  the 
serfs  will  become  tributary  peasants.  But 
thev  arc  permitted  to  purchase  their  dwell- 
ings and  lands;  then  they  may  become 
landed  proprietors.  In  consideration  of 
abandoning  the  right  to  the  involuntary  la- 
bor of  the  serf,  the  owner  receives  an  indem- 
nity, partly  in  money— for  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  contracted  an  immense  loan 
— and  partly  in  bonds,  for  the  redemption 
of  which  the  proceeds  of  the  gradual  sale 
of  the  crown  lands  will  be  appropriated. 

TTie  total  population  of  Russia  is  about 
80,000,000,  and  the  extent  of  her  territory, 
in  round  numbers,  about  9,000,000  square 
miles;  regular  army  (in  1861),  677,859; 
navy,  186  steamen,  41  sailing  vessels. 

The  modern  Russians  are  descended  from 
the  Sdavonians,  who  established  them- 
selves on  the  River  Don  some  four  centu- 
ries before  the  present  era.  In  the  fifth 
century  thev  overran  a  large  portion  of 
the  present  European  Russia,  founding  the 
citlee  of  Novgorod,  Keif,  and  Ilmen.  De- 
mocracy was  at  this  time  their  form  of 
icovemment;  but  in  the  year  <862  the  in- 
habitants  became  divided  into  several  po- 
litical factionsv  which  so  weakened  their 
power,  that  after  submitthig  a  long  time  to 
the  insults  and  incursions  of  the  surround- 
ing  states,  they  were  induced  by  the  chief 
mat^strate  of  the  republic  to  invite  Rurik, 
a  Varajfo-Russian  prince,  to  come  to  their 
aid.     The  monarchy  was    consequently 


founded  by  him,  and  Novgorod  was  made 
the  capital  of  his  dominions ;  his  dj^nasty 
lasted  seven  hundred  years.  Yladimir  in- 
troduced Christianity  into  the  kingdom  in 
980.  Moscow  became  the  capital  of  the 
empire  in  1358. 

When  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the 
throne,  the  destinies  of  Russia  and  the 
northern  world  were  immediately  changed. 
He  became  sole  ruler  in  1689,  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  age.  His  ruling  passion  was 
the  consolidation  of  his  power  and  the  ex- 
tension of  his  empire,  in  both  of  which  he 
succeeded  to  a  miracle.  He  gave  victorj' 
to  the  arms  of  Russia  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope ;  he  also  gave  her  a  fleet ;  conquered 
large  provinces  in  the  Baltic;  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  noble  city  which  bears 
his  name ;  introduced  into  his  empire  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  arts,  and  cultiva- 
ted the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Since  his  time 
up  to  the  present  day,  when  she  has  Cap- 
ped the  climax  of  progressiveness,  Russia 
has  advanced  in  power  and  civilization. 
Sixteen  miles  west  of  St  Petersburg,  and 
commanding  its  approach,  is  Crorutadt,  the 
chief  naval  station  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. It  is  defended  by  formidable  bat- 
teries hewn  out  of  the  solid  granite  rock, 
and  has  extensive  docks. 

In  our  next  edition  we  will  give  a  detail- 
ed description  of  the  towns  on  the  splendid 
line  of  railway  just  opened  through  from 
Paris  to  St.  Petersburg. 

ST.  PETERSBURG. 

St.  Petersburg,  the  modern  capital  of 
Russia,  contains  495,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotels  are  De  France,  with  a  fine 
restaurant,  and  Le.  Russie.     Prices  high. 

It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
the  year  1702,  amid  the  marshes  through 
which  the  River  Neva  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  the  sea.  The  city  owes  much  of 
its  beauty,  regularity,  and  magnificence 
to  the  Empress  Catharine  11.  The  late 
and  present  emperors  have  also  done  much 
to  improve  and  embellish  it.  In  the  num- 
ber and  vast  size  of  its  public  edifices,  the 
Russian  capital  may,  indeed,  compare  with 
any  other  city  in  Europe,  and  even  sur- 
I  passes  most  of  them. 
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Among  the  principal  baildings  which 
are  situated  upon  the  quays  bordering  the 
main  channel  of  the  Neva,  and  on  the 
Nefskoi  Perspective,  the  principal  prome- 
nade during  the  hours  of  "shopping/'  is 
the  Imperial  PeUaefy  or  winter  residence 
of  the  emperor.  It  is  a  yast  and  imposing 
pile  of  buildings.  It  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1837,  and  was  rebuilt,  within  the 
short  !«pace  of  two  years,  in  a  style  of  un- 
exampled magnificence.  Suites  of  splendid 
halls  filled  with  nuurbles,  malachites,  pre- 
cious stones,  vases,  and  pictures,  constitute 
the  gorgeous  display  of  the  interior.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immensity  of 
this  palace  when  it  is  known  tliat  during 
the  winter  it  is  occupied  by  over  6000 
persons  belonging  to  the  emperor^s  house- 
hold. It  is  the  largest  and  most  magnif- 
icent palace  in  the  world.  In  addition  to 
the  numerous  paintings  by  various  mas- 
ters, there  are  several  Murillos;  also  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Potemkin,  the  fiivorite  of 
Catliarine  II.  One  of  the  finest  apartments 
in  the  palace  is  the  Audience  Chamber,  or 
Hall  of  St.  George,  where  the  emperor 
gives  audience  to  foreign  embassadors. 
The  gem  of  the  palace,  however,  is  the 
Salle  Blanche,  where  the  court-fetes  are 
held.  It  is  decorated  in  pure  white  and 
gold. 

The  room  containing  the  crown-jewels 
of  Russia  will  be  vbited  with  the  greatest 
curiosity. 

Connected  with  the  winter  palace  by 
several  galleries  is  the  IlemUtagey  built  by 
Catharine  II. ;  but  the  Hermitage  is  any 
thin g  but  what  its  name  indicates.  The  em- 
press built  it  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  to 
from  the  palace,  where  she  performed  the 
business  of  state,  and  here  surrounded  her- 
self with  every  luxury  calculated  to  grati- 
fy the  senses.  Here,  ever}'  evening,  milita- 
ry heroes,  politicians,  philosophers,  artists, 
and  men  of  science  met  on  a  perfect  equal- 
ity, to  add  their  quota  to  their  mistress's 
intelligence.  To  the  palace  is  attached  the 
Court  Theatre,  which  is  small;  the  oouit 
sit  in  the  parquette,  in  chairs. 

The  Picture-GaUery  challenges  competi- 
tion with  any  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and, 
although  not  quite  a  century  since  the 
formation  of  the  gallery  commenced,  it 
equals  in  extent  the  largest  in  Europe. 

Be  particular  that  your  valet  do  place^ 
the  possesRion   of  one  for  a  week  being 
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absolutely  indispensable— procures  yea  a 
ticket  from  the  director  to  visit  off  the 
rooms.  Be  particular  in  having  Umied 
State$  under  your  name — ^it  has  consider- 
able effect. 

Among  other  galleries  purchased  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia  to  adorn  the  Hermit- 
age, we  may  mention  the  celebrated  En- 
glish Houghton  Gallery,  the  Malmaison 
Gallery,  the  gallery  of  Um  Prince  Giustiii- 
iani,  that  of  Hope  of  Amsterdam,  Count 
Bruhl  of  Dresden,  Crosat  of  Paris,  Count 
Baudouin  of  Paris,  and  numerous  other 
collections  mode  by  agents  appointed  hy 
Catharine  at  Rome,  Paris,  Madrid,  and 
other  cities.  The  principal  pictures  are : 
In  Room  No.  2,  the  Martyrs,  by  Mnrillo ; 
Europa,  by  Guide.  In  No.  3,  the  Death 
of  the  First  Inquisitor,  by  Muxillo^  and  St. 
Mark,  by  Domenichino,  with  numerous  oth- 
ers by  Salvator  Rosa  and  Coravoggio. 
In  Room  4,  the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Salvator 
Rosa,  is  the  gem  of  the  apartment.  Room 
6  contains  a  Holy  Family  by  Goido,  in 
addition  to  j^eoes  by  Gnerdno,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Andrea  del  Sorto,  and  Fna  Bortolo- 
meo.  No.  6  contains  three  very  voluahle 
pictures:  a  Savior,  by  Domenichino;  a 
Sibyl,  by  Leonardo  da  Vind ;  and  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Raphael.  Tliis  lost  cost  over 
$31,000.  Room  12  is  aU  fiUed  with  vain- 
able  works  by  Rembrandt.  The  Prodigal 
Son  b  considered  the  finest  in  the  room. 
Room  14  has  also  a  valuable  picture  by 
Rembrandt— Abraham  ofl^Bring  up  his  soa 
Isaac.  No.  21  Is  devoted  to  the  great 
master  of  Bear-hunts,  Snydera.  It  also 
contains  also  a  landscape  by  Yand^iEe,  and 
one  by  Wouvermans.  No.  24,  a  Martyr- 
dom of  St  Peter,  by  Caiavaggk).  No.  28 
contains  some  small  figures  carved  by  P^ 
ter  the  Great,  and  29  and  90,  some  fine 
specimens  by  Gerard  Dow,  and  other  ma»- 
ters  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schooL 
Nos.  85,  86,  and  37  contain  a  few  leroaik- 
able  pictures  by  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 
No.  40  contains  the  choice  specimens  of 
the  Malmaison  collection  by  sudi  mastcn 
08  Raphael)  Paul  Potter,  Claude,  and  An* 
drea  del  Sarto.  No.  41,  specimens  of  Mu> 
rillo,  Riliera,  and  Velasqnea. 

In  a  corridor  devoted  to  portraits  of  the 
imperial  fiimily  there  is.  a  splendid  por- 
trait of  Catharine  on  horseback  in  xnale 
attire.  There  are  a  number  of  paintings 
which,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  are  not 
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publicly  exposed.  Thoy  may  be  seen  on 
personal  application*  to  the  director.  In 
addition  to  the  many  pictures  of  great 
merit  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  al- 
lude, this  palace  contains  numerous  apart- 
ments filled  with  articles  of  every  kind  of 
yertu :  cameos,  jewels  of  every  description, 
snuff-boxes  of  incalculable  wealth,  arms, 
ivory  carvings  of  every  ihshion,  drawings, 
manuscripts,  and  choice  libraries;  and 
when  we  remember  that  every  apartment 
is  decorated  with  the  most  costly  oma^ 
ments  in  marble,  in  malachite,  and  jasper, 
we  may,  without  seeing  it,  form  a  faint 
idea  of  the  interior  magnificence  of  this 
"retreat." 

It  will  require  four  da3rs  to  examine 
this  palace  properly.  The  guard  who  con- 
ducts your  party  through  the  various 
apartments  will  expect  a  fee  of  about  one 
ruble  =80  cents.  For  one  person  half  a 
ruble  will  be  sufficient. 

To  the  east  of  the  Hermitage,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  theatre,  stands  the  Marble 
Paiaee  erected  by  Catharine  II.  for  Prince 
Gregory  Orloff.  Most  of  its  walls  are  of 
massive  granite,  and  is  a  dark  and  cheer- 
less-looking place  of  abode. 

The  MichaUoff  Palace  is  situated  on  the 
Fontanka  Canid.  It  is  built  of  granite, 
and  has  a  gloomy  appearance,  looking 
more  like  a  citadel  than  a  palace.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  at  a  cost  of 
ei^teen  millions  of  rubles,  in  an  incredi- 
ble short  space  of  time.  Tile  summer  pal- 
ace that  formerly  stood  here  was  pidled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  present  edifice. 
The  principal  entrance  is  approached  by  a 
drawliridge,  and  in  the  court  stands  a  m<Mi- 
nment  erected  by  the  Emperor  Paul  to 
his  grandlkther  Peter  the  Great  The 
decorations  of  the  interior  are  very  mag- 
nificent. The  room  in  which  the  Emperor 
Paul  died  is  walled  up.  The  Russians 
never  enter  the  apartment  where  their  par- 
ents have  died.  On  this  account  it  is  said 
that  the  burning  of  the  winter  palace  in 
1^7  was  a  very  fortunate  event,  as  all  its 
best  apartments  were  being  rapidly  closed 
to  the  light  forever.  Murray  says,  "The 
Russians  generally  do  this  with  the  room 
in  which  their  parents  die.  They  have 
a  certain  dread  of  it,  and  never  enter  it 
willingly.  The  Emperor  Alexander  nev- 
er  entered  one  of  them.  The  present  em- 
peror" (the  late  emperor),  "who  dreaded 


neither  the  cholera  in  M68cow,  nor  revolt 
in  St.  Petersburg,  nor  the  dagger  in  War- 
saw, but  shows  a  bold  countenance  every 
where,  has  viewed  these  rooms  several 
times." 

The  Taurida  Palace^  hvalt  by  Catharine 
II.,  and  presented  to  her  favorite  Potem- 
kin,  who  conquered  the  Crimea  during 
her  reign.  Daring  the  zenith  of  this  fa- 
vorite's power,  the  entertainments  given 
by  him  to  his  royal  mistress  exceeded  in 
splendor  any  thing  we  read  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  The  ballroom,  which  is  of  enor- 
mous proportions,  was  illuminated  with 
20,000  lights ;  the  musicians  were  suspend- 
ed in  magnificent  chandeliers ;  the  air  was 
made  fragrant  with  orange-flowers  and 
roee-buds;  every  thing  that  was  bright, 
beautiful,  and  gay  thronged  the  lovely 
rambles  in  this  most  beautiful  of  palaces ; 
and  all  this  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with 
only  walls  between  this  paradise  and  tho 
howling  tempest  without. 

The  AfmUchkoff  Palace,  which  is  one  of 
the  fiftvorite  residences  of  the  emperor,  is 
situated  on  the  Great  Prospect.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  is 
handsomely  built  and  magnificenUy  fur- 
nished. '  But  the  most  elegant  palace  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  that  erected  for  tho 
Grand-duke  Michael  in  1820,  by  the  Ital- 
ian architect  Rossi.  It  is  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  spacious  grounds,  and  all  the 
buildings  adjoining  it  belong  to  it ;  and 
the  beautiful  architectural  proportions  of 
the  main  building  are  carried  out  in  it« 
wings  and  numerous  outbuildings.  There 
is  a  beantifhl  riding-school  connected  with 
the  palace,  where  riding-masters  for  the 
army  are  instructed. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
the  Admiraity,  which  occupies  the  left 
bank  of  the  Russian  quay.  It  is  an  im- 
mense brick  building ;  contains  store- 
houses, docks  for  the  construction  of  men- 
of-war,  and  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
objects  connected  with  navigation  and  nat- 
ural history.  Its  gilt  tower,  which  was 
erected  by  the  Empress  Anne  in  1784,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  objects  we  see  in 
approaching  St.  Petersburg. 

At  the  western  comer  of  the  Admiralty 
Square  stands  the  well-known  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great,  The  monarch  is  repre- 
sented in  the  attitude  of  mounting  a  preci- 
pice, the  summit  of  which  he  has  nearly 
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attained.  It  is  iaid  the  artist,  Falconet, 
-who  execntsd  tliia  admirable  work  of  art, 
took  his  design  from  a  Rasaian  officei^— one 
of  the  finest  riders  of  the  ago— who,  mount- 
od  on  a  wild  Arabian  steed,  rode  to  the  top 
of  an  artificial  precipice,  there  halting,  and 
allowing  the  horse  to  paw  the  air  with  his 
fore  feet.  The  head  of  the  statue  is  uncov- 
ered, and  crowned  with  laurel.  The  right 
hand  is  stretched  out,  as  in  the  act  of  giv- 
ing benediction  to  his  people,  and  the  left 
holds  the  reins.  The  design  is  masterly, 
and  the  attitude  bold  and  spirited.  The 
horse  is  springing  upon  his  hind  legs,  and 
the  tail,  which  is  full  and  fiowing,  appears 
slightly  to  touch  a  serpent,  artfully  con- 
trived to 'assist  in  supporting  the  vast 
weight.  The  pedestal  on  which  this  no- 
ble statue  is  erected  is  a  huge  block  of 
granite  weighing  1600  tons :  it  was  found 
at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  city, 
and  was  conveyed  here  with  great  labor 
and  expense.  The  block  was  unfortunate- 
ly broken  in  the  dressing. 

Immediately  behind  the  Hermitage,  in 
the  open  space,  stands  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  in  the  world.  It  was  erected 
in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  It 
is  a  single  shaft  of  red  granite  84  feet  in 
height  and  14  in  diameter,  highly  polish- 
ed. It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same 
material  about  25  feet  high.  The  column 
is  surmounted  by  a  capital  16  feet  high, 
and  a  small  bronze  dome,  on  which  is 
placed  the  figure  of  an  angel,  emblemat- 
ical of  Iteliglon :  this  figure  is  14  feet  in 
hei}^ht ;  then  a  cross  7  feet  high ;  in  all, 
lAO  feet.  Tlie  shaft  is  the  largest  mono- 
litli  in  the  ^orld,  and  was  cut  from  the 
quarries  of  Pyterlar,  in  Finland,  several 
miles  fVom  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  ped- 
estal are  the  following  words:  **To  Al- 
exander the  First"^'' Grateful  Russia." 

On  the  Champ  de  Mars  stands  a  bronr.e 
monument  erected  in  honor  of  Marshal 
Suwarofi;  He  wields  a  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  and  bears  a  shield  with  his  left,  and 
Is  represented  as  protecting  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Pope,  Naples,  and  Sardinia. 

On  the  right  of  the  Neva,  below  the 
Isak  bridge,  stands  the  Romanzows*  mon- 
ument of  variegated  marble,  which  is  fast 
crumbling  to  pieces.  Among  the  princi- 
pal churches  may  be  specified  the  Cti(Ae- 
dral  of  *S7.  Peterdurff,  dedicated  to  our 
l^y  of  Kazan.  1 1  is  situated  on  the  Nev- 
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skoi  Prospekt,  and  is  built  on  the  model 
of  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome.  In  front  of  tiie 
cathedral  are  two  exquisite  statues  of  tlie 
Prinee  of  SoMlensko  and  Barclay  de  ToUt. 
The  cathedral  is  named  after  the  Madomis 
which  hangs  in  the  drarch  covered  iritli 
jewels.  One  of  the  diamonds  in  her  cnnni 
is  of  fabulous  value ;  it  was  brought  from 
Kasan  on  the  Volga  to  Moscow  by  Ivn 
Yassilievitch,  and  from  thence  to  St  IV- 
tersburg  by  Peter  the  Great.  As  tbe 
Greek  religion  does  not  allow  ima|^  in 
its  places  of  wonhip^  the  votaries  sdom 
their  Madonnas  and  odier  holy  pictnres 
with  every  kind  of  jeweliy  aiid  finery. 
This  church  more  resembles  an  arsensl 
than  a  place  of  worship.  On  eveiy  si<ie 
are  hung  military  trophies  taken  from  ts- 
rious  nations  in  Europe — ^Turkish  standsids 
surrendered  without  a  struggle,  French 
colors  in  shreds  and  tatters,  Marsfasl  Dbf 
voust*s  baton  of  ofiioe,  keys  of  su^ende^ 
ed  cities,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  etc. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  chureh  are  statnes 
of  St.  John,  St.  Andrew,  Vladimir,  and 
Alexander. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Isak  bridge,  and  be- 
hind the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  tlie 
open  space,  stands  the  magnificent  ltd: 
Charh.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  proportionB  and 
cost  when  it  is  known  that  the  foundatioa 
— sunken  piles— on  which  it  stands  cost 
over  one  miliion  doUart!  Its  form  n  tiist 
of  a  Greek  cross,  with  four  chief  entrsnces. 
Each  entrance  is  ornamented  with  a  porefa 
supported  by  polished  granite  pillars  sixtv 
feet  high  by  seven  feet  in.  diameter.  Ev- 
ery thing  about  this  elegant  structure  is 
of  coloi^sal  proportions  and  costly  materisl. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  building  rises  an 
immense  cupola,  which  is  covered  vitit 
copper  overlaid  with  gold ;  over  this  is  s 
smaller  cupola  surmounted  by  an  immense 
cross.  The  large  cupola  is  surrounded  by 
four  smaller  ones  in  the  same  style.  Soaie 
of  the  columns  of  the  interior  are  of  solid 
malachite.  The  small  cireular  teinpl«t  «f 
prestol,  which  forms  the  inmost  shrine, 
was  presented  to  the  emperor  by  Prince 
Demidofi^,  owner  of  the  malachite  mines 
of  Russia.  The  cost  was  one  tHtUitm  ff 
doUan.  The  steps  are  porpbjTy,  the  floor 
variegated  marbles;  tlie  dome  is  mals- 
chite,  and  the  walls  lapis  lazuli,  the  wboI» 
raagiiificeutly  gilded.      From  tbe  top  <if 
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this  church  ono  of  the  most  magnificent 
Tiews  of  the  city  may  be  had. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Smolnoi  Church, 
originally  a  convent,  and  founded  by  the 
Empress  Maria.  This  immense  pile  of 
buildings  is  entirely  different  from  the 
other  churches  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is 
built  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by  five 
blue  d<nnes  ornamented  with  golden  stars. 
The  principal  ornaments  are  24  colossal 
stoves  for  heating  the  building,  which  rep- 
resent small  chapels.  No  trophies,  arms, 
or  flags  are  here  to  be  seen.  On  either 
side  of  the  church  are  apartments  for  the 
accommodation  of  600  young  ladies  of  no> 
ble  birth,  who  are  here  educated,  800  at 
the  expense  of  their  families,  and  200  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  institution  in  Paris  founded  by 
Napoleon  for  the  education  of  the  daugh- 
ters, sisters,  and  nieces  of  members  of  the 
Le^n  of  Honor. 

The  cathedral  churcb  of  8L  PeUr  and 
Paul  is  conspicuous  for  its  beautiful  gild- 
ed spire.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1712,  and  derives  its  importance, 
lint,  for  being  built  in  the  citadel,  and, 
next,  from  its  containing  the  tombs  of  all 
the  emperors  and  empresses  of  Russia,  from 
F^ter  the  Great  down  to  the  late  Emperor, 
with  the  exception  of  Peter  II.,  who  was 
buried  in  Moscow.  This  church,  like  the 
Cathedral  of  Kasan,  is  filled  with  flags, 
standards,  and  other  trophies  of  war. 
Among  the  numerous  keys  of  captured 
places  are  those  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  such  a 
prodigal  display  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precions  stones  in  the  churches,  you  natu- 
rally look  for  the  same  in  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  Russian  princes ;  but  it  is  quite 
the  reverse;  every  thing  is  in  the  most 
simple  style:  a  common  plain  stone  sar- 
cophagus, with  a  red  pall  over  it,  covers 
the  spot  where,  immediately  below,  the 
simple  coffin  is  set  in  a  vault.  This  church 
also  contains  many  specimens  of  the  work 
of  Peter  the  Great — ^his  turnings  in  ivory ; 
also  the  boat  which  he  built. 

On  the  same  island  with  the  citadel  is 
the  Mmij  and  the  cottage  in  which  Peter 
the  Great  lived  at  the  time  of  the  building 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  divided  into  three 
rooms,  receiving-room,  bedroom,  and  chap- 
el. They  contain  numerous  relics  of  that 
remarkable  man. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  religious  in- 
stitutions of  St.  Petersbuiig  is  the  'SS.onaS' 
tary  of  8t,  Alexander  NevakoL  It  is  situated 
on  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  and  was  com- 
menced by  Peter  the  Great  and  finished  by 
the  Empress  Catharine.  The  bones  of  the 
Grand-duke  Alexander,  who  was  canon- 
ized by  the  Russians,  were  brought  fh>m 
the  banks  of  the  Vol^^  by  Peter  the  Great 
and  interred  on  this  spot,  where  he  had 
formerly  defeated  the  Swedes  in  a  great 
battle.  The  monks  who  had  charge  of 
the  bones  of  the  saint  before  his  removal 
made  some  arrangement  to  get  them  back, 
and  the  saint  left  St.  Petersburg  one  night. 
It  was  represented  to  Peter  that  Alexan- 
der had  strong  and  decided  objections  to 
remaining  in  this  city.  The  hero  brought 
bim  back  the  second  time,  and  gave  the 
monks  in  charge  to  understand,  if  they  al- 
lowed the  saint  to  take  any  more  evening 
rambles,  they  should  be  held  accountable. 
The  saint  has  ceased  visiting !  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  attraction  in  the  church  b 
the  tomb  of  Alexander.  It  stands  in  a 
side  chapel,  is  of  pyramidal  form,  sur- 
mounted by  angels  as  large  as  life — ^if  any 
body  knows  how  large  that  is.  The  whole 
is  of  solid  silver,  the  raw  material  alone 
being  worth  $100,000.  The  church  con- 
tains a  few  very  fine  paintings  by  Rapha- 
el, Guide,  and  Rubens. 

The  old  and  new  Araenah,  erected  by 
Count  Orloff  and  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  In  addition  to  tho 
material  of  war  piled  up  in  Aront  of  the 
buildings,  there  is  a  cannon  foundery  at- 
tached. The  interior  is  profusely  decorated 
with  every  variety  of  arms  and  military 
trophies ;  guns  of  all  descriptions,  of  wood, 
of  leather,  and  of  ropes ;  standards  of  all 
nations,  and  keys  of  captured  fortresses ; 
also  £ao-similes  of  the  fortresses  themselves. 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  an 
apartment  has  been  appropriated  to  each 
deceased  monarch,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting all  the  wardrobe,  weapons,  and 
articles  used  by  him  or  her  during  their 
respective  reigns;  also  the  uniforms  of 
distinguished  generals  or  heroes,  with  the 
different  trappings  and  orders  they  wore 
while  alive,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  con- 
sidered a  peculiar  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased;  consequently 
a  large  number  of  rooms  is  devoted  to  this 
purpose. 
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The  J/tweum,  or  Academj  of  Scwncet, 
modeled  by  Peter  the  Great  after  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  conabts  of  a 
museum  of  natural  history^  a  botanical 
collection,  a  collection  of  medals  and  coins, 
an  Asiiiiio  museum,  an  Egyptian  mnseam, 
and  a  museum  of  costumes,  and  the  museum 
of  Peter  the  Great.  In  the  mnsenm  of 
natural  history  may  be  seen  the  Mammctk^ 
or  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  whose  race  is 
now  extinct.  This  is  the  Rnssian  name 
given  to  this  species  of  elephant,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  elephant  of  India. 
This  specimen  was  thawed  out  of  an  ice- 
bank  in  Siberia,  in  an  entire  state,  in  1799 ; 
he  was  covered  with  stiff  black  bristles  a 
foot  in  length.  Although  incased  for  ages 
in  the  ice,  his  flesh  was  perfectly  fresh 
when  thawed  out. 

In  the  MuKum  of  Peter  ike  Great  an 
hour  or  two  can  be  very  pleasantly  spent 
in  examining  the  handicraft  of  this  most 
remarkable  man.  It  would  seem  as  if  there 
was  sufficient  in  this  museum  alone  to  have 
occupied  a  lifetime,  all  of  which  was  the 
work  of  his  leisure  bonrs^  In  one  of  the 
rooms  there  is  a  very  correct  wax  figure 
of  the  emperor  in  the  same  dress  he  wore 
when  crowning  the  Empress  Catharine. 
In  another  room  his  favorite  horse  and  two 
dogs  are  stuflhd;  in  another  his  entire 
wardaobe  is  displayed. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  institutions 
of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  FaundSmg  HotjML, 
founded  by  Catharine  II.  in  1770.  It  oc- 
cupies nearly  80  acres  of  ground  in  the 
best  part  of  the  city,  and  accommodates 
abont 6000  persons;  annual  expenses  about 
5,000,000  of  dollars.  Alexander  gave  it 
the  monopoly  of  all  playing^uirds  used  in 
the  empirof  and  also  the  revenues  of  the 
Lombard  bank ;  but  Murray's  Hand-book, 
which  is  generally  very  correct,  throws  all 
revenues  in  the  shade  by  the  assertion  that 
*'the  annual  revenues  of  the  foundling 
hospital  do  not  fall  short  of  from  600,000,000 
to  700,000,000  of  rubles,  or  about  twice  the 
amount  of  the  national  revenue  of  Prussia ! '  * 
This  amount  would  equal  twdve  times  the 
whole  revenue  of  Prussia,  and  double  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  empire  of  Russia  in 
1840.  A  ruble  is  equal  to  88  c ;  700,000,000 
would  equal  ^1,000,000,  a  good  revenue! 
The  author  perhaps  intended  6  or  7  instead 
of  600  or  700.  From  20  to  25  children  ar- 
rive here  daily ;  all  that  come  are  received ; 
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this  number  is  in  addition  to  tboee  sent 
from  the  lying*in  hospital  connected  with 
the  establishment.  On  their  arrival,  Uie 
only  questioii  asked  is,  **Has  the  child  been 
baptised?"  If  so,  his  name  and  nmnber 
is  entered  on  a  regbter,  witii  the  date  when 
received,  and  he  is  handed  to  a  wetvnrse^ 
700  or  800  of  whom  are  always  in  the  hos- 
pitaL  After  six  weeks  they  are  eent  round 
the  country  among  the  peasantry  to  be 
nursed ;  at  the  age  of  six  years  they  ars 
again  returned  (that  is,  the  girle)  to  this 
establishment  to  be  educated.  The  bovs 
are  sent  to  a  similar  institution  at  Gatshina. 
The  Lffki^m  HoepUal  has  all  tbe  aecncy 
fttti*nding  that  of  Vienna  (no  persona  may 

>  know  ito  oocnpantoX  ^^  ^^^  advantage: 
females  may  enter  the  hospital  one  month 
before  their  confinement,  and  remain  nntil 
they  have  entirely  recovered,  and  there  is 
no  'charge  whatever,  no  matter  in  what 
circumstances  the  invalid  may  be.  Ifany 
very  respectable  people  take  advanta^  of 
this  boepitaL  Mothers  often  apfi^  for  the 
situation  of  nurse,  that  they  may  have  the 
privilege  of  nursing  their  own  child.  If 
the  ap^canto  are  dean  and  healthy,  tliey 
are  generally  admitted. 

The  Tkeatret  of  St.  PetorsbuK  are  six  or 
seven  in  number ;  they  are  admirably  ood- 
dnoted,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  sole  charge  and  manage 
ment  of  them.  A  govwnment  censor  ex- 
amines every  piece  before  it  is  perlbrmed, 
that  nothing  ii^urions  to  the  morals  of  the 
citizens  may  be  produced.  Of  coarse  the 
best  scenery  and  dresses  are  used,  and  Ae 
accommodations  for  the  public  are  admi- 
rable. Russian  and  German  plays  and 
operas  are  performed  at  the  Alexander  and 
Bolskoi  theatres,  and  Freneh  plays  at  the 
St.  Michael  theatre.  The  best  seata  are 
in  the  parquetto ;  price,  one  mble  on  ordi- 
nary occasions;  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions it  is  five  times  that  amount. 

The  great  summer  resorto  of  the  people 
of  St.  Petersburg  are  the  Summer  Gardens 
and  the  gardens  of  CaiharweMkoff.  Tbe 
former  are  kept  in  splendid  order,  and  in 
it  stands,  shrinking  from  notice  bdbind  the 
trees,  the  fkmous  palace  of  Peter  the  Great. 
It  was  a  palace  when  all  the  sunounding 
houses  were  fishermen's  hnta ;  now  it  is  a 
very  ordinary  little  boose.  The  Catha- 
rineschoff  is  filled  with  restanrsnto,  cafes, 

I  and  bowling-grounds.   On  the  first  of  May 
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the  spring  seaMHi  is  formally  nihered  in 
hy  «  grand  procession ;  the  emperor,  fol- 
lowed by  his  suite,  does  it  in  person. 

There  are  two  residences  of  the  imperial 
ikmily  which  should  be  visited  before  the 
traveler  leaves  St.  Petersburg :  the  one  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  island  of  £la- 
ghinslcoi,  in  tbe  Great  Nevka,  near  the 
Gulf;  and  tlie  other  is  the  Tzar^  Selo : 
tibis  last  is  forty  minutes  by  railroad  from 
SC  Petersbufig.  Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit our  entering  into  a  detailed  description 
of  this  splendid  palace,  rich  in  recollec- 
tions of  the  noble  Alexander  and  peer- 
less Cadiarine.  The  decorations  and  ma- 
terial of  some  of  the  rooms  are  of  fiibulous 
price.  The  grounds  are  eighteen  miles  in 
circnmiersnce,  kept  in  order  by  six  hund- 
red veteran  soldiers,  and  in  such  order  you 
are  obliged  to  walk  to  the  limit  of  the 
ground  to  throw  away  the  stump  of  a  ci- 
gar, else  it  will  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  You  may  look  round  for  an  hour 
without  finding  a  place  to  hide  it.  Every 
leaf  that  falls  is  picked  up  by  an  old  sol- 
dier (not  the  stump),  and  hid  away  in 
some  spot  known  only  to  the  natives. 

Carte  de  Sjjour. — Immediately  after  ar- 
riving in  St.  Petersburg  and  procuring  an 
intelligent  valet  de  place,  you  must  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  a  carte  de  Sffomr,  or  ticket 
of  permission  to  remain  a  certain  length 
of  time  in  the  city,  as  every  day  you  poet- 
pone  the  matter  subjects  you  to  a  fine  of 
two  rubles.  A  separate  ticket  must  be  ob- 
tained for  every  person  in  the  pfuty.  The 
whole,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  oflSces 
you  visit,  will  cost  you  nearly  ten  dollars ! 
Your  passports  will  be  retained  at  the  alien 
office  in  the  mean  time.  When  you  wish 
to  leave  for  the  interior  a  new  passport 
will  be  given,  to  obtain  which  will  cost 
considerable  both  in  time  and  money. 
Your  valet  de  place,  however,  may  obtain 
it  at  a  cost  of  four  or  five  rubles.  The  au- 
thor was  once  obliged,  in  obtaining  a  pass- 
port tnm  Odessa  to  Sevastopol,  to  procure 
thirteen  diflerent  signatures  firom  different 
parties,  to  spend  two  whole  days  and  some 
nine  dollars  in  fees,  and,  after  all,  the  pass- 
port was  never  once  looked  at  or  demand- 
ed from  the  time  he  left  until  his  return 
(two  weeks).  Prepare  yourself  to  be  a 
little  annoyed,  and  it  will  not  appear  so 
Itad.  Americans  are  generally  courteous- 
ly treated  In'  Russian  officials. 
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From  St,  Petenhurg  to  Momxm,  distance 
400  miles.  Fare  19  rubles = f  1S.80 ;  time, 
20  hours. 

This  road,  which  was  constructed  by 
American  enterprise  (Messrs.  Winans,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia, 
being  the  contractors),  is  the  principal  one 
in  the  empire. 

The  first  view  as  you  approach  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Sclavonians,  rising  brightly  in 
the  cold  solitudes  of  the  Christian  east, 
produces  an  impression  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  thousand-pointed  steeples,  star- 
spangled  belfries,  airy  turrets,  strangely- 
shaped  towers,  palaces,  and  old  convents, 
the  bodies  of  which  all  remain  concealed. 


MOSCOW. 

Moecouf,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
Russian  empire,  contains  a  population  of 
368,000  inhabitants.  The  princijial  hotels 
are  ffoid  Deeaux  and  Hotel  Billet. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moskva  River,  which  contributes  its  wa- 
ters, by  the  channel  of  the  Oka,  to  the 
great  stream  of  tbe  Volga.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1147,  and  is  one  of  the  most  irregular 
cities  in  the  worid.  It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
and  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  design,  but  not  so  much  as 
formerly,  prior  to  the  conflagration  of  1812, 
when  its  flames  exerted  so  iktal  an  influ- 
ence over  the  destinies  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
At  that  time  it  presented  the  most  extraor- 
dinary contrasts,  palaces  alternating  with 
huts.  Moscow  U  now  more  splendid  than 
before,  magnificent  but  still  grotesque,  half 
Asiatic  and  half  European.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Kremlin  and  its  immediate 
surroundings,  the  whole  of  the  dty  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  Kremlin,  although 
it  escaped  the  conflagration,  suffered  se- 
verely fh)m  the  mines  sprung  under  its 
walls  by  order  of  Napoleon  on  its  evacua- 
tion by  the  French.  But,  like  a  phoenix, 
Moscow  has  risen  fh>m  her  ashes,  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  before.  The 
streets  are  in  general  exceedingly  long 
and  broad ;  some  are  paved ;  others,  par- 
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tictiUrly  those  in  the  suburbs,  are  form- 
ed with  trunks  of  trees,  or  boarded  with 
planks. 

In  the  heut  of  the  city  stands  the  cele- 
brated Kremtmy  or  citadel,  which  is  itself 
two  miles  in  circuit.  It  iias  been  com- 
pletely repaired  since  it  received  its  inju- 
ries in  1812,  and  is  crowded  with  palaces, 
churches,  monasteries,  arsenals,  museums, 
and  buildings  of  almost  every  imaginable 
kind,  but  in  which  the  Tartar  style  of 
architecture,  with  gilded  domes  and  cupo- 
las, forms  the  prominent  feature;  towers 
of  every  form,  round,  square,  and  with 
pointed  rooib;  belfries,  donjons,  turrets, 
spires,  sentry-boxes  fixed  upon  minarets, 
domes,  watch-towers,  walls,  eml>attlement- 
cd  and  pierced  with  loop-holes,  ramparts, 
fortifications  of  evoy  species,  whimsical 
devices,  incomprehensible  inventions,  and 
steeples  of  every  height,  style,  and  color, 
the  whole  forming  a  most  agreeable  pic- 
ture to  look  on  fVom  the  distance.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  from  the  bridge  Musk- 
va  kekoi,  which  crosses  the  Muskva  south 
of  the  Kremlin. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  are  to 
be  seen  nearly  all  the  interesting  and  his- 
torical sights  of  Moscow,  so  let  us  proceed 
at  once.  There  are  several  gates  by  which 
the  citadel  is  entered ;  the  two  principal  are 
the  Span  Vorota,  or  **  Redeemer's  Gate," 
and  St.  Nicholas  GaU,  to  both  of  which  are 
attached  traditions.  Over  the  first  has 
hung,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  a 
picture  of  the  Savior,  which  is  an  object  of 
the  greatest  reverence  with  every  Russian, 
from  the  emperor  to  the  meanef^t  peasant 
of  the  countr}',  and  neither  would  dare  to 
pass  under  it  without  removing  his  hat. 
The  outriders  of  splendid  equipages,  the 
princes  in  the  same,  the  bearer  of  dispatch- 
es on  life  or  death  who  rushes  up,  all  re- 
move their  hats,  and  hold  them  in  their 
hands  until  they  pass  through  to  the  other 
side,  andtfou  must  do  (he  same,  else  you  will 
be  specially  reminded  of  your  mistake. 
Through  this  gate  all  Russians  returning 
heroes  have  passed  in  triumph ;  up  to  this 
gate  has  the  victorious  Tartar  horde  time 
after  time  advanced,  but  has  never  been 
able  to  find  the  entrance.  The  French  tried 
to  remove  the  picture,  thinking  the  fk'ame  of 
■olid  gold,  but  every  ladder  they  set  against 
the  wall  fell  broken  in  two  1  They  then 
attempted  to  batter  the  wall  and  picture 
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with  a  cannon,  but  the  powder  would  not 
ignite !  They  built  fires  under  the  gua, 
and  when  it  did  explode  it  was  backward, 
bursting  into  a  thousand  pieces,  wounding 
the  artillerymen,  but  leaving  the  picture 
unharmed !  Near  the  St.  Nicbolaa  Gate 
Napoleon*s  powder-train  exploded ;  and  al- 
though many  of  the  sorronnding  bvildlngB 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  the  tower 
was  split  up  to  the  picture  of  the  saint, 
neither  the  glass  that  covers  it,  nor  the 
lamp  which  hangs  before  it,  were  injured 
in  the  least! 

The  Terema  is  an  immense  building^ 
four  stories  in  height,  formerly  used  as  a 
residence  for  the  emperors.  Each  succeed- 
ing 8tor>'  is  less  in  diameter  than  that  bo- 
low  it.  The  first  stoiy  was  used  as  a 
throne-room  and  audience-chamber,  the 
others  by  the  family  of  the  Czara.  There 
is  a  balcony  formed  by  each  retreabting 
story,  from  which  you  have  a  eplendid 
view  of  the  city. 

The  BoUhoi  Dewretg,  or  large  palace, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tartar  palace. 
All  the  rooms  in  this  palace  are  just  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  impe- 
rial family  when  last  they  viaited  Moscow. 

The  Grtmovkofa  PakUa  adjoins  the  large 
palace:  it  Is  of  a  quadrangular  shape.  In 
the  second  story  the  coronation  hall  Is  rit- 
uated ;  here  may  be  seen  all  the  oraamenls 
of  the  coronatioii :  the  throne-room  is  very 
elegant.  It  Is  never  visited  by  the  em- 
peror after  the  ceremony. 

The  IMUe  Palace,  Ml^ning  the  last- 
named,  was  built  by  the  late  Emporor 
Nicholas,  and  was  a  favorite  residence  of 
his  before  his  coronation.  The  l^imitnre 
of  this  palace  is  generally  plain,  which  was 
in  keeping  with  the  emperor*s  good  taste. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  may  be  seen  a  naml>er 
of  loaves  of  bread,  which  it  is  the  custom  to 
present  to  the  emperor  on  his  visits  to  Mos- 
cow, in  accordance  with  an  ancient  usage. 
The  Golova,  who  presents  tlus  symbol  of 
hospitality,  is  then  invited  to  dine  with  the 
emperor. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  AsgUHptim  is  also 
in  the  Kremlin.  Among  the  nomenms 
relics  and  objects  of  interest  are  a  golden 
Mount  Sinai,  which  contains  a  golden  cof* 
fin,  in  which  is  the  Host:  on  the  top  is  a 
golden  Moses,  with  tablets  of  the  law— all 
of  pure  gold.  There  is  also  an  immense  B^ 
bl«,  presented  to  the  church  by  the  mother 
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of  Peter  the  Great.  The  binding,  "which 
is  covered  with  emeralds  and  other  precious 
stones,  cost  over  $1,000,000 !  Hero  is  also 
a  nail  from  the  true  cross ;  a  robe  of  the 
Savior,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  the  Virgin ; 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  by  St.  Paul,  and 
numerous  other  relics. 

Situated  behind  the  Cathedral  stands  the 
SynodalmDom,  or '  *  House  of  Uie  Holy  Syn- 
od." It  is  celebrated  for  being  the  place 
where  the  Mir,  m  holy  oil,  is  kept  and 
made,  with  which  all  the  children  of  Bus- 
aia  are  baptized.  The  oil,  made  every 
year,  amounting  to  three  or  four  gallons, 
is  sanctified  by  some  drops  of  the  same  oil 
that  Maiy  Magdalen  used  in  anointing  the 
feet  of  the  Savior.  The  oil  is  made  from 
the  choicest  olives,  and  is  some  weeks  in 
the  course  of  preparation.  Every  article 
used  in  the  making  and  putting  up  is  solid 
silver.  It  is  divided  among  the  different 
diooesea,  and  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  ei- 
ther  comes  for  the  precious  liquid  himself, 
oiT  sends  some  messenger  in  whom  he  has 
great  confidence.  Eveiy  child  in  Russia 
is  christened  with  tills  oil.  The  priest 
uses  a  small  camera  hair  brush,  with  wliich, 
having  dipped  it  in  the  oil,  he  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  child's  eyes,  that 
It  may  see  only  the  way  to  do  good ;  over 
its  mouth,  that  it  may  say  no  evil ;  over 
its  ears,  that  it  may  not  listen  to  evil  coun- 
sel ;  over  its  hands,  that  it  may  do  no  evil ; 
and  over  its  feet,  that  it  may  only  walk  in 
the  paths  of  holiness.  The  Synod  con- 
tains the  wardrobe,  treasury,  and  library 
of  the  patriarchs. 

The  Gatliedral  of  the  Archangel  Michael^ 
or  the  Arkhangelski  Labor,  is  noted  for  be- 
ing the  last  resting-place  of  all  the  Czars 
down  to  Peter  the  Great,  since  which  time 
they  have  all  been  buried  at  Moscow. 

The  Church  of  the  Awnuinaation  is  bean- 
tifnlly  decorated ;  the  floor  is  paved  with 
agate,  jasper,  and  cornelian.  It  is  also 
rich  in  saintly  relics.  There  is  a  remark- 
able painting  of  the  meeting  of  the  blessed 
and  condemned  spirits. 

One  of  the  most  important  buildings 
within  the  walls  of  the. Kremlin  is  that 
which  contains  the  Arsenal,  Treasury,  and 
Senate.  In  the  last  are  all  the  govern- 
ment offices.  It  Ib  in  the  form  of  a  trian- 
gle. 

The  Trecuury  is  filled  with  relics  of  great 
value,  among  which  are  the  crowns  of  con- 


quered kingdoms  and  provinces,  Siberia, 
Poland,  Moscow,  Crimea,  Kazan,  and  Nov^ 
gorod.  Here  also  are  the  thrones  of  the 
different  rulers  of  Russia:  that  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  his  brother  Ivan,  when  they 
shared  the  government.  There  tB  an  open- 
ing in  the  back,  through  which  their  sis- 
ten  dictated  their  answera  to  embassadon; 
that  of  Michael  Romanoff,  the  founder  of 
the  fiunily.  Tliis  is  enriched  with  over 
8000  precious  stones;  that  presented  to 
Ivan  III.  by  the  embassadore  from  Rome, 
who  brought  his  bride,  the  Princess  So- 
phia, niece  of  Constantino  Palseologus,.to 
Russia.  After  this  marriage,  Ivan  took 
the  title  of  Czar,  or  Cssar.  Having  seen 
Constantine,  emperor  of  the  East,  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Turks,  he  thought,  and  his 
descendants  consider  themselves,  the  right- 
ful heirs  of  all  Turkey  in  Europe — a^d  the 
chances  are  they  will  get  it.  The  **«tdb'* 
roan  can  not  alwa3rs  be  resuscitated.  Here 
are  also  the  crowns  of  different  emperore 
and  empresses,  and  all  the  regalia  worn  by 
tliem  at  coronations.  In  Peter  the  Great's 
crown  it  is  said  there  are  847  diamonds, 
and  UL  that  of  Catharine,  his  wife,  2586! 
On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  large  number 
of  state  carriages  and  sleds.  Conspicuous 
among  the  latter  is  one  fitted  up  as  a  din- 
ing-room, where  Elizabeth  and  twelve  of 
her  suite  could  dine  at  the  same  table 
when  she  was  journeying  between  the  two 
capitals.  There  are  several  rooms  devoted 
to  the  wardrobes  of  the  departed  sover- 
eigns ;  coats  of  mail,  swords,  pistols,  and 
arms  of  various  kinds  are  suspended  from 
the  wall. 

The  Arzenal,  which  stands  on  the  right 
of  the  Senate,  always  contains  sufficient 
weapons  to  arm  150,000  men.  In  the 
court  near  by  are  piled  the  cannon  taken 
from  dttferent  European  powers,  England 
alone  excepted,  Austrian,  Swedish,  Span- 
ish, Turkish,  Persian,  French,  and  Bava- 
rian. The  French  predominate,  and  the 
number  is  immense,  there  being  here  near- 
ly all  the  cannon  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians daring  the  disastrons  retreat  of  1812. 

The  Tower  of  Iwm  VeUldy  about  270  feet 
in  height,  is  well  worth  the  ascent,  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnificent  view  fhmi  its 
summit.  It  contains  over  40  magnificent 
bells  of  various  size.  Near  its  base,  on  a 
pedestal  of  granite,  stands  the  monarch  of 
all  bells.     It  was  cast  in  1780,  during  the 
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reign  of  the  Empress  Anne.  The  tower  in 
which  it  hong  having  been  burned  seven 
years  later,  it  fell,  and  remained  boried  in 
the  earth  for  100  years,  when  it  was  placed 
upon  the  present  pedestal.  It  is  now  nsed 
as  a  chapeL  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  immense  siae,  and  mnst 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Its  height  b 
over  21  feet,  and  drcomfeience  67  feet; 
iU  weight  400,000  poonds ;  and,  at  the  prea- 
ent  price  of  the  material,  it  most  be  worth 
nearly  $2,000,0001  Its  weight  is  eleven 
times  greater  than  the  largest  bell  in 
France,  that  at  the  Cathednl  of  Rooen. 
One  of  the  bells  in  the  tower  weighs  64 
tons,  bot  looks  like  an  ordinary  steam-boat 
bell  when  compared  to  the  Tzar  Rolokoij 
'*  King  of  Bells." 

Close  to  the  Kremlin  walls,  on  the  ont- 
ssde,  ^tonds  the  cathedral  church  of  SL 
Basil.  Russian  churches  are,  aa  a  gen- 
eral thing,  very  much  alike,  but  this  one 
is  entirely  diffsrent  from  all  we  have  ever 
yet  seen.  It  stands  on  a  very  conspicu- 
ous point,  and  possesses  no  fewer  than 
twent}'  domes  and  towers,  which  are  not 
only  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  but  are 
gilded  and  painted  in  all  possible  variety 
of  colors.  There  is  no  main  chapel  or 
church  in  the  whole  building,  each  dome 
containing  a  separate  place  of  worship, 
where  services  can  be  carried  on  in  each 
without  disturbing  the  worshipers  in  any 
other.  It  was  erected  by  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, who,  it  is  said,  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  work  of  the  Italian  architect  that,  after 
enlogising  his  skill,  he  ordered  his  eyes  put 
out,  that  he  might  never  erect  another! 

The  Chapel  of  the  Iberian  Mother  of 
God,  the  Monastery  of  Douskoi,  and  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  are  all  well  worth  a 
visit. 

There  are  but  three  Theatres  in  Moscow 
— the  Alexander  theatre,  for  Russian  op- 
eras and  dramas ;  the  French  theatre,  for 
the  performance  of  French  pieces ;  and  a 
small  theatre  for  pantomimes. 

The  University  of  Mosemo  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  empire.  It  cont«ns  at  pres- 
ent about  1000  pupils.  There  is  a  re- 
markable collection  of  minerals;  also  of 
human  skeletons  and  human  hearts,  with 
magnificent  microeoopic  Ulustntions  by 
Lieberknbn. 

The  palace  and  prardens  otPetenkoi  were 
founded  by  *ha  Em  press  £lizabeth;  they 
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are  a  short  distance  beyond  the  walla  of 
the  city.  The  gardens  are  the  great  r» 
sort  of  the  middling  classes  on  summer 
evenings,  and  an  fiUed  with  booths,  lea- 
tsnrants,  caiS&a,  and  tea-^sardens,  with  a 
pretty  little  summer  theatre.  Whole  fam. 
ilies  come  ftota  the  dty,  and  bring  their 
teapvma  with  them,  make  H  in  the  pns- 
enoe  of  thonsands,  and  sit  and  drink  it,  a 
tea-cup  in  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  sugar 
in  the  other;  they  never  put  their  sii^ar 
into  the  tea.  The  palace,  wfafeh  ia  sm^ 
has  Tery  Ittde  to  recommend  it  historical- 
ly or  otherwise.  It  was  hers  Napoleoa 
retirsd  from  the  plains  of  Moscow,  and 
hers,  in  sight  of  the  blazing  city,  he  dic- 
tated the  intelligence  to  Fhmce.' 

Before  the  traveler  leaves  Moscow  he 
must  make  an  excursion  to  the  Empres^9 
ViUa  at  the  Spairow  hUla,  from  whence 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  catr. 
The  villa  was  presented  to  the  eropnaj 
dowager  by  Count  OrloflT.  It  wiH  be 
necessary  to  procure  a  tkket  of  admiasion 
before  yon  leave  the  city ;  this  your  Talet 
de  place  will  procure  ibr  you. 

The  Riadi  and  market-places,  of  oouee, 
yon  will  visit,  and  that,  too,  with  infinUe 
amusement.  All  the  shops  for  the  sale  of 
any  pardcolar  kind  of  goods  will  be  fbond 
in  the  same  locality. 

Don't  purchase  fun  in  Russia ;  it  is  a 
great  mistake ;  you  can  buy  the  same  in 
Berlin,  Pftris,  Louden,  or  New  Yoilc  for 
twenty  per  cent.  less. 

The  traveler,  on  his  ntom  from  Rnssia, 
may  take  any  of  the  numerous  routes  and 
difiennt  lines  of  ships,  touching  at  Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen,  Elsinore,  and  Cfaria- 
tiania;  or  he  may,  if  he  wishes  to  save 
time  and  shorten  his  sea  voyage,  go  by 
Lubeck  or  Kiel,  and  by  railway  to  Fsris. 
This  last  will  be  the  most  expeditiona,  ex- 
cept ntuming  direct  by  rail.  If  he  wish 
to  accompany  us  to  Spain  in  the  most  di- 
rect manner,  and  if  he  wish  to  visit  Madrid 
first,  by  proceeding  direct  to  Parb,  then  to 
MarseUles,  we  will  find  steamws  leaving 
weekly  for  Alicante,  from  which  place 
there  is  a  railroad  dinct  to  Madrid.  This 
is  the  only  route  by  which  yon  can  vint 
Madrid  by  rail.  If  you  return  from  Rus- 
sia by  England,  you  may  either  apend  a 
few  weeks  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, or  proceed  direct  to  Paris,  whence 
oommenoes  the  tour  to  Spain. 
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ROUTE  No.  17. 

From  St,  Peienburff  to  London,  via  Fin- 
hatd,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hamburg, 

Steamers  start  every  two  weeks  from 
the  dock  in  tlie  Vassili  Ostroff  for  Stock- 
kolm^  via  Finland  and  Revel.  Fare  about 
20  rubles.  The  accommodations  are  good, 
and  the  trip  very  desirable.  It  occupies 
from  two  to  four  days,  according  to  stop- 

Before  leaving  St.  Petersburg  disencum- 
ber yourself  .of  any  surplus  paper  money, 
as  it  can  not  be  sold  out  of  Russia.  At 
the  Bank,  if  you  present  your  passport 
Tis6d  to  leave,  gold  is  furnished  you  at  8 
per  cent  premium;  and,  if  you  receive 
any  too  much  of  it,  you  can  readily  sell  it 
In  the  streets  at  an  advance  of  5  per  cent. 

As  you  steam  down  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
the  Ust  of  St.  Petersburg  visible  is  the 
golden  dome  of  the  Isaac  Church,  sur- 
moonting  the  horizon  after  every  thing 
else  has  disappeared.  Two  hundred  miles 
W.S.W.  is  Jievel,  the  capital  of  Esthonia, 
a  pleasant  city  of  25,000  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  the  city  proper,  which  is  small, 
and  the  surrounding  suburbs.  The  ordi- 
nary language  of  business  and  intercourse 
is  the  German.  Revel  was  taken  from  the 
Swedes  in  1710,  since  which  it  has  remain- 
ed an  integral  part  of  Russia.  It  is  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Russians  as  a  Watering- 
place,  and  has  many  striking  buildings. 
It  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Crossing  the  Gulf  of  Finland  we  arrive 
at  Neltmgforg^  the  present  political  capital 
of  Finland.  Population  16,000.  Hotel, 
SodetaU  ffaus.  It  is  defended  by  the 
great  citadel  of  Sveaborg,  8  miles  below, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  This  cita- 
del, in  August,  1865,  was  attacked  by  the 
combined  British  and  French  fleets,  but 
not  taken,  though  some  damage  was  sus- 
tained. The  harbor  is  very  good — suit- 
able for  the  heaviest  line-of-battle  ships. 
The  University  of  Helsingfors  has  a  libra- 
ry of  40,000  volumes.  The  town  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  firo  some  40  years 
ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been  rebuilt 


with  plastered  and  yellow-washed  houses, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  town  buUt  to 
order.  The  town-hall  is  quite  a  fine  build- 
ing. Continuing  W. N. W.  along  the  coast, 
we  enter  an  archipelago  of  islands  which 
reaches  almost  to  our  journey's  end.  Aft- 
er 100  miles  we  arrive  at 

Abo  (pronounced  Obo),  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Finland.  The  Sodetais  Haus  is  very 
fioir,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  northwardly 
hotel  in  the  world— latitude  60|°.  Abo 
stands  on  the  Aun^ke,  about  8  miles  from 
the  gulf.  Population  14,000.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop.  The  cathedral  was 
the  first  Christian  temple  in  this  northern 
land,  but  its  saints  have  been  destroyed, 
altars  demolished,  walls  whitewashed,  and 
columns  pewed.  Its  treasures  are  a  few 
old  monuments,  and  the  bodies  of  various 
dignitaries,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
centuries,  liave  been  converted  into  adipo- 
cere.  In  consequence  of  the  hatred  of 
Russia  entertained  by  the  Finns,  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  from  Abo  in 
1819.  There  is  an  observatory  here.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  one  stor3',  with  wide 
streets  and  no  visible  business,  though 
there  are  some  manufactories. 

We  now  stand  out  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  but  still  environed  by  our  maze 
of  islands.  These  cease  at  length  for  a 
few  hours,  when  again  we  enter  another 
archipelago,  the  Aland  [Oland]  Islands. 
About  80  of  these  are  inhabited  by  some 
15,000  people.  The  fortress  of  Bomarsund, 
on  the  principal  island,  was  taken  by  the 
combined  British  and  French  fleets  in  Au- 
gust, 1854.  Those  only  who  have  sailed 
through  the  Manitoulines  of  Lake  Huron, 
or  explored  the  Thousand  Isles  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  can  imagine  the  beauty  of  this 
whole  voyage,  from  the  time  we  left  Hel- 
singfors until  our  arrival  at  Stockholm. 
The  multitudinous  islets  accompany  us  the 
entire  passage,  with  two  small  intermis- 
Bions — between  those  that  line  the  coast 
of  Finland  and  the  Alands,  and  between 
the  latter  and  those  that  line  the  coast  of 
Sweden — the  eternal  granite  ever  lifting 
itself  out  of  the  water,  and  ever  crowned 
with  luxuriant  forests  of  firs  and  birches. 
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Four  hundred  and  forty  miles  W.S.W. 
of  St.  Petersburg  vo  arrive  at  the  city  of 
Stockholm. 

STOCKHOLM. 

Stockholm^  the  capital  of  Sweden,  k  built 
partly  upon  some  small  islands  that  lie  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Blaelar  Lake,  and  part- 
ly on  the  main  land,  and  occupies  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  remarkable  situa- 
tions in  the  world.  The  view  of  the  city 
when  approached  from  the  Baltic  is  ex- 
trsmely  grand  and  imposing.  It  contains 
a  population  of  102,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotels  are  II,  Rydberg  and  H,  Ktmg- 
carl. 

Stockholm  is  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family.  The  present  reigning  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  is  Charles  XV.,  who 
is  g^at-grandson  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, and  cousin  of  the  present  emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  his  father  having  majrried 
Josephine  Maximilienne  Eugenie,  daugh- 
ter of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  son  of  Jose- 
phine and  uncle  of  Napoleon  III.  The 
king  was  bom  in  1826. 

The  three  islands  upon  which  the  older 
portion  of  the  city  stands  are  the  Gta- 
iavshobn  (Gustavus  Island),  Riddartholm 
(Knight*s  Island),  and  Ilelge  ArUshoim 
(Holy  Gho8t*8  Island).  On  the  first-named 
of  the  three  stands  the  royal  palace,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  principal  public 
ediiicefl.  These  islands  are  connected  by 
long  bridj^es  with  the  main  land.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  private  houses  are 
built  on  the  main  land,  which  on  the  north 
side  is  called  Nornmalm  (north  suburl)), 
and  slopes  graduall}'  backward  from  the 
shore,  but  on  the  south  side,  or  the  Sdder- 
malm,  rises  in  precipitous  cliffs,  where  the 
handsome  white  houses  sparkle  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  The  streets 
of  Stockholm  are  mostly  nnpaved,  except- 
ing with  round  pebbles,  and  are  generally 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  some  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  very  fine. 

Although  Stockholm  is  the  principal 
place  in  the  kingdom  for  foreign  commerce, 
its  manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  These 
are  principally  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  and 
glassware.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
refineries  and  breweries. 

The  King's  Palace,  which  is  an  immense 
quadrangular  granite  and  brick  edifice, 
and  has  a  majestic  appearance  firom  what- 
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ever  point  it  is  viewed,  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  attraction  at  Stockholm.  It  con- 
tains the  Picture  -  Gallery,  Sculpture  -  Gjd- 
ler)'.  Royal  Museum,  Royal  Librar}',  Cahi- 
net  of  National  Antiquities,  and  private 
apartments  of  the  kiiig  and  queen. 

The  Pkiurt-GaUery  is  very  indifferewt, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  by 
Claude,  Rubens,  Teniers,  Paul  Potter,  and 
Paul  Veronese,  are  not  worth  descrilung. 
The  Sculpture-Gallery,  however,  contains 
some  per^ct  gems,  among  which  are  the 
Sleeping  Endymion,  found  at  the  riUa  of 
Hadrian,  near  Tivoli ;  also  a  beautiftd 
Fawn,  and  a  Love  and  Psyche.  Hie  col- 
lection of  drawings  has  some  gems  by  Ra- 
phael and  Guido.  In  the  Rngai  LSbirwjy 
which  contains  about  85,000  volumes,  there 
is  a  Bible,  printed  in  1521,  with  marginal 
notes  by  Martin  Luther,  and  one  in  manu- 
script, written  in  gold  on  leaves  of  vellum, 
supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the  7th 
century.  The  Cabinet  of  Medallions  and 
Northern  Antiquities  wHl  w^ll  repay  an 
examination.  The  private  apartment  con- 
tain some  very  fine  works  of  art,  but  can 
not  be  seen  at  all  tiroes. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St^  Kkholaa  ad- 
joins the  palace:  it  is  imposing  ftvrm  its 
magnitude.  It  contains  some  fine  paint- 
ings, monuments,  and  sculptures  of  merit; 
among  the  latter  is  an  altar-piece  repre- 
senting  the  Birth,  Passion,  Death,  and  Res- 
urrection of  Christ,  can*ed  in  ebony,  and 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  re- 
markable piece  of  carving  representing  St. 
Geoiige  and  the  Dragon.  The  kings  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  crowned  in  the 
Cathedral. 

The  moet  interesting  church  in  Stock- 
holm is  the  Ridderholmy  which  is  now  used 
as  a  mausoleum  for  the  royal  family.  The 
building  is  erected  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
is  surmounted  with  a  beautiful  cast-iron 
steeple,  the  former  one  having  been  de 
stro^-ed  by  lightning.  In  addition  to  the 
equestrian  statues,  covered  with  exquisite- 
ly-finished armor,  which  adorn  the  entrance 
to  the  church,  it  contains  the  remains  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  died  on 
the  battle-field  of  Lutzen :  his  sarcophagus 
is  surrounded  with  trophies  and  relics  of 
different  victories,  consisting  of  fiags, 
swords,  drums,  and  keys,  also  the  blood- 
stained clothes  in  which  he  died.  The 
chapel  immediately  in  front  of  this  con- 
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tahu  the  tomb  of  the  celebratsd  Charles 
XII. :  its  walls  are  hung  with  different 
warlike  trophies.  The  shields  belonging 
to  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Sera- 
phim are  hung  round  the  walls  of  the 
choir. 

The  Church  of  St.  James,  of  Adolphus 
JTrederickf  St,  Katrine,  and  the  Adnuralhf 
church,  are  the  next  in  importance. 

The  Riddarkua,  or  Hall  of  the  Diet  for 
the  assembly  of  the  nobles,  was  built  In 
the  time  of  Christina :  its  walls  are  hung 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  principal 
Swedish  families,  about  8000  in  number. 
The  president's  chair,  which  is  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  hall,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
carving  in  ebony  and  ivoiy.  The  nobles' 
seats  are  arranged  on  the  right,  the  cler- 
gy's on  the  left,  and  the  town  and  county 
deputies  in  the  front 

The  principal  statues  in  Stockholm  are 
Gustavus  I.,  situated  in  front  of  the  Rid- 
darhus :  it  is  of  bronze,  and  stands  on  a 
marble. pedestal.  He  was  bom  1496,  died 
1560.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  sumamed  the  Great,  and  grand- 
son of  the  former,  stands  in  the  square  in 
fh>nt  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  In  the  square 
Charles  XIII.  stands  a  splendid  statue  of 
Charles  XIII.  There  are  also  statues  of 
Charles  XII.,  XI.,  and  X.  in  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

In  Gustavus  Adolphus  Square  stands 
the  Jiojfol  Theatre,  erected  by  Gustavus 
III.,  who  was  assassinated  here  at  a  mas- 
qnerade  ball  by  a  Swedish  officer  named 
Ankarstroem  in  1792.  Here  Jenny  land 
made  her  d^but,  and  acquired  her  world- 
wide popularity.  •  She  is  as  much  adored 
by  the  natives  of  Stockholm  as  Thorwald- 
sen  is  by  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen.  Aft- 
er her  return  firom  London,  where  she  had 
gained  unprecedented  honors,  she  devoted 
the  proceeds  of  her  whole  season  at  this 
theatre  to  the  founding  a  school  for  the 
gratuitous  musical  education  of  the  poor. 

Travelers  should  by  all  means  visit  the 
zoological  gardens,  which  are  \eiy  beauti- 
fully arranged. 

The  principal  attraction  in  the  suburbs 
is  the  Deer  Park,  with  its  lovely  villas, 
drives,  cafes,  and  places  of  amusement. 
In  it  is  situated  the  king's  palace  of  Ro- 
sendal,  which  contains  some  very  splendid 
pictures.    At  one  side  of  the  palace  may 


be  seen  an  immense  vase  of  porphyry  nine 
feet  high  and  twenty-seven  in  circumfer- 
ence; cost  ^0,000! 

The  villa  Byatrom,  a  lovely  spot,  is  also 
situated  in  this  park.  A  small  fee  is  ex- 
pected from  visitors.  Bremner,  speaking 
of  this  park,  says :  '*  It  is,  without  excep- 
tion, the  finest  public  park  in  Europe. 
The  rugged  peninsula,  of  which  it  occupies 
the  greater  part,  is  so  finely  varied  with 
rocks  and  trees,  that  Art,  which  must  do 
every  thing  in  the  parks  of  other  great 
capitals,  has  here  only  not  to  injure  Na- 
ture. The  margin  of  the  peninsula  is  cov- 
ered with  old-fashioned  eating-houses,  etc. 
Within  this  confused  circle  runs  the  beau- 
tiful carriage-drive,  lined  with  modem  vil- 
las of  classical  design,  Swiss  cottages,  Ital- 
ian verandas,  etc.  Among  these  are  placed 
coffee-houses,  equestrian  theatres,  and  dan- 
cing-rooms, while  the  space  between  them 
and  tlie  road  is  occupied  with  flower-pots 
and  shrubberies,  through  which  rustic  seats 
are  scattered.  In  this  park  is  the  bust  of 
Bellman,  a  IjtIc  poet  of  great  excellence 
in  the  time  of  Gustavus  III.  The  anni- 
versary of  the  poet's  birth  is  kept  with 
great  rejoicings  by  all  classes,  but  espe- 
cially the  Bacchanalian  Club,  whose  mem- 
bers, headed  by  the  king  himself,  come  out 
in  festive  array  to  parade  round  his  bust, 
which  is  very  appropriately  decorated  with 
grapes  and  vine-leaves.  '*  The  Uaga  Park, 
as  well  as  the  Park  otCarlber^,  are  charm- 
ing places  of  resort. 

A  valet  de  place  had  better  be  engaged 
a  few  days  after  your  arrival.  The  usual 
fare  is  about  81  per  day.  We  wish  gen- 
tlemen travelers  to  understand  that  it  is 
a  great  breach  of  good  manners  to  enter 
even  a  candy-shop  in  Stockholm  without 
taking  off  your  hat. 

Be  particular  in  having  your  passport 
vis6d  by  the  Russian  minister  before  the 
time  for  sailing  for  St.  Petersburg,  else 
you  can  not  procure  a  ticket. 

The  costumes  of  Stockholm  are  very 
picturesque,  more  especially  of  the  Dale- 
carlian  wome\i,  who  possess  a  monopoly 
of  the  ferry-boats. 

The  Swedish  ladies  are  unquestionably 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  north  of  £u- 
rops. 

There  are  lines  of  steamers  running 
north  as  far  as  Toraea,  in  Lapland,  if  the 
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tnveler  has  a  deain  to  yUlt  those  bjper- 
borean  regions. 

A  very  pleaaant  ezcamioii  by  canal,  re- 
qniring  two  days,*li  to  visit  the  city  of 
Upsala,  45  mUea  N.W.  of  Stockholm. 
This  it  one  of  the  6neat  of  old  "finiahed'* 
cities.  Hotels,  Stadt  Njfo,  de  la  Pa$te, 
Its  qniet  dignity  is  never  disturbed  by  the 
irreverent  rattle  of  business.  Its  Univer- 
stty  has  a  library  of  100,000  volomes,  cam- 
prising  many  veiy  rare  and  valuable  works. 
A  copy  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  aQ« 
ver  letters  on  parchment,  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, is  a  spoil  ol  war  of  the  great  Gua- 
tavus  Adolphns.  A  fine  old  cathedral  is 
here,  and  a  botanic  garden,  which  was 
founded  by  Linnaeus. 

Gamla  Uptala,  8  miles  off,  contains  the 
immense  mounds  which  mark  the  burial- 
places  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Freya,  the  geii* 
tlemen  and  lady  after  whom  we  call  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Returning  to  Stockholm,  we  pass  the 
Castle  of  Skokloster,  built  by  the  cele- 
brated Blarshal  Wrangel. 

A  well-served  line  of  steamws  runs  by 
the  lakes  and  canal  to  Gottenburg  [66the- 
borg].  Time,  60  to  60  hours;  fiire  about 
$10.  Leaving  Stockholm,  we  steam  along 
among  the  1300  islands  of  Lake  Maelar  to 
its  most  southern  ejUremity.  We  then 
pass  through  the  canal,  and,  going  through 
an  enormously  deep  cut^  enter  the  Baltic. 
Skirting  the  main  land,  the  omnipresent 
islands  act  as  a  breakwater.  We  soon  see 
the  fine  ruin  of  Stegoborg,the  spot  whence 
Eric  Stenbook  ran  away  with  Malin  Sture 
in  the  heroic  age  of  Swedish  history. 

At  Sdderkoping  we  re-enter  the  canal, 
and,  passing  through  a  country  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  our  route  lays  along  and 
through  Lakes  Roxen  and  Boren.  Mount- 
ing 75  feet  by  seven  sluices,  the  masonry 
of  which  is  worthy  of  all  admiration,  we 
at  length  enter  Lake  Wetter.  The  pas- 
sage of  these  locks  gives  us  ample  time  to 
visit  the  villages  and  make  agreeable  pe- 
destrian excursions.  If  the  wind  is  fiiir, 
we  now  hoist  our  ftM^mast  and  make  sail ; 
if  not,  the  steam  must  do  the  work  alone. 
Lake  Wetter  is  80  mfles  long,  and  is  295 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  being  the  summit 
level  of  the  canal.  All  the  cities  on  these 
interior  lakes,  by  this  canal,  enjoy  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  tlie  kingdom. 

Crossing  the  country  and  descending,  we 
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reach  Lake  Wenner, which  is  94  mHea  long, 
being  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in 
Europe  after  Lakes  Ijwioga  and  Onega  in 
Russia.  It  is  147  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  We  now  take  the  G^tlia  Rivvz, 
and  soon  reach  the  celebrated 

FaUi  of  Trollkatta.'~T}dB  is  one  of  the 
finest  cataracts  in  Europe,  and,  ia  regard 
to  the  volume  of  water,  it  ia  only  frgrtrinAtA 
by  that  of  SchaflThansen,  The  whole  se- 
ries of  falls  is  extremely  beaotifkil,  from 
the  upper  rapids,  where  the  boiling  river 
forces  its  way  along  its  narrow  and  trsnb- 
led  channel,  by  the  hl\  of  PoUhem,  where 
it  takes  a  bold  plunge  of  70  feet,  by  the 
lower  fall,  where  an  island  divides  the 
rushing  waters  on  the  ▼eige,  only  to  have 
its  base  swept  by  the  rennited  stream,  te 
the  island  of  Toppo,  where  yon  stand  en- 
veloped in  a  maze  of  dashing  watos  till 
you  half  fear  yon  will  be  swept  down  their 
resistless  flood.  There  is  a  decent  hoibA 
here,  and,  if  you  liave  time,  it  is  well  wnrth 
your  while  to  remain  a  day  or  two. 

By  means  of  12  slnloes,  in  a  canal  i 
miles  long,  the  steamer  takes  yon  down  to 
the  lower  level  of  the  G^itha,  which  now 
flows  on  its  even  course  in  a  narrow  valley 
between  low  hills  of  granite,  wooded  to  tiie 
summit,  and  in  a  few  hours  wo  arrive  at 
the  city  of 

GotUsnbmylGdOwibOTg],  Hotels, BTmh^ 
Gdtha  Kdtirt,  There  are  some  other  ho- 
tels here — ^none  veiy  good.  This  is  a  hand- 
some, well-built  city,  with  a  thorough  bus- 
iness-like air.  Population  30,000.  It  is 
divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town,  the 
latter  containing  many  canals  and  dodca, 
and  the  busineas  localities.  There  is  a 
very  fine  exchange  here ;  also  an  arsenal, 
and,  of  course— for  in  these  dimes,  where 
Nature  is  chary  of  her  fifivors,  they  are 
mora  prized  than  where  she  is  more  lib- 
ersl — an  admirable  botanic  garden,  with 
music  plajring  every  afternoon.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  business  centres  in  this 
lively  port,  which  monopolizes  almost  en- 
tirely the  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden. 

A  pretty  excunion  here  is  by  rail  te 
JokMOTBd^  on  Lake  Aspen,  some  9  miles. 

Stearoen  for  Christiania  leave  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

C%ru&ima,  the  capital  of  Norway,  con- 
tains a  population  of  35,000  inhabitants.* 
Principal  hotels,  Du  Nord  and  Seanfya- 
via;  fare  low.     Christiania  is  a  well-built 
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and  thriTing  city,  and  has  numerous  pub- 
lic structures,  among  nrhich  are  a  palace 
and  a  suite  of  fine  buildings  for  a  Univer- 
aitj.  CbrisUania  b  the  chief  seat  of  the 
fimign  trade  of  Norway,  and  possesses  a 
considerable  quantity  of  shipping.  It  con- 
tains a  national  gaUeiy  and  museum  of 
northern  antiquities.  At  an  eminence  on 
the  boidera  of  the  town  stands  the  castle  of 
Aggerhans,  built  during  the  early  portion 
€»f  the  14th  century ;  it  is  strongly  forti^ 
fiad,  and  has  withstood  numerous  sieges. 

North  Cape^ — Those  who  wish  to  see 
the  sun  at  midnight  from  the  North  Cape 
had  better  start  ftom  Scotland  to  Bergen ; 
tlience  by  steamer  to  Hammerfest,  the 
Dortliemmott  port  in  Europe;  thence  in 
a  one-horse  wagon  of  the  country  to  the 
Cape.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
journey.  Ton  sleep  in  the  huts  of  the 
Lapps,  and  may  see  their  reindeer.  As 
you  must  be  at  the  Cape  by  or  very  near 
the  21st  of  June,  ftom  the  earllness  of  the 
season  you  are  apt  to  meet  snow.  Tliere 
are  ahroys  a  good  many  English  on  the 
way  «*  to  do  this  little  bit."  It  is  not  exi' 
pensive,  and  the  chief  objection  arises  from 
the  entire  absence  of  night. 

Leaving  Gottenburg  by  steamer  for  Co- 
penhagen, it  will  save  time  for  the  trav- 
eler to  stop  at  Elsinore,  which  he  can  al- 
ways do  if  the  weather  is  not  too  heavy. 

Eimurt  contuns  9000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tel, ^EregmuL  All  vessels  entering  the 
Sound  anchor  for  the  night.  The  princi- 
pal objects  of  attraction  are  the  Cathedral, 
which  contains  some  fine  monuments,  and* 
the  Kronbeig  Castle,  both  of  which  are 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  British  fleet 
forced  this  passage  in  1801,  pnvious  to  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 

'*Any  heap  of  stones  with  Runic  in- 
scriptions upon  them,  and  said  to  denote 
'  Hamlet*s  grave,*  will  be  in  vain  search- 
ed for  here,  even  if  they  ever  existed.  In 
Ikct,  Hamlet*s  identification  with  this  en- 
chanting spot  is  at  l>est  but  a  Shaksperian 
fiction.  Hamlet's  country  wss  not  Zea- 
land, but  Jutland.  Here  the  name  was 
pronounced  Amlet,  signii^'ing  madman. 
According  to  the  Danish  historian  of  old, 
Saxo  Gremmaticus,  Hamlet  was  not  the 
son  of  a  Danish  king,  but  of  a  famous  pi- 
fate  chief,  «|§was  governor  of  Jutland  in 
conjunction  vnth  his  brother.  Hamlet's 
iather  married  the  daughter  of  the  DaniQ.h 
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king,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage  was 
Hamlet.  Hamlet's  father  was  subsequent- 
ly murdered  by  his  brother,  who  married 
the  widow,  and  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  of  Jutland.  As  a  pa- 
gan, it  was  Hamlet's  first  duty  to  avenge 
his  fiither.  The  better  to  conceal  his  pur- 
pose, he  feigned  madness.  His  uncle,  sus- 
pecting it  to  be  feigned,  sent  him  to  En- 
gland with  a  request  to  the  king  that  ho 
would  put  Hamlet  to  death.  He  was  ao> 
companied  by  two  creatures  of  his  uncle, 
whose  letter  to  the  English  king  was 
carved  upon  wood,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  period.  This  Hamlet,  during  the 
voyage,  contrived  to  get  possession  of,  and 
so  altered  the  characten  as  to  make  it  a 
request  that  his  two  companions  should  be 
shun,  and  which  was  accordingly  done  on 
their  arrival  in  England.  He  afterward 
married  the  daughter  of  the  English  king ; 
but,  subsequently  jetuming  to  Jutland,  and 
still  feigning  madness,  contrived  to  sur- 
prise and  slay  his  uncle  after  upbraiding 
him  with  his  various  crimes.  Hamlet 
then  became  governor  of  Jutland,  mar- 
ried a  second  time  to  a  queen  of  Scotland, 
and  was  eventually  killed  in  battle.  The 
iriiole  history  of  Hamlet  is  carefully  and 
minutely  detailed,  but  these  are  the  lead- 
ing historical  features  upon  which  Shak- 
speare  founded  his  beautiful  tragedy;  and, 
rude  and  disgusting  as  many  of  Uie  inci- 
dents in  Hsmlet's  life  were,  the  mode  in 
which  Shakspeare  has  treated  them  is  one 
of  the  greatest  proofs  of  his  splendid  gen- 
ius. According  to  Saxo,  Hamlet  lived 
about  five  centuries  before  Christ." — ifttr- 
ray**  Hand-hook, 

Close  by  here  is  Marien-Lyttj  a  beauti- 
ful pleasure-ground  and  bathing- place, 
much  frequented  by  the  better  classes  of 
Danes  and  Swedes. 

From  Elsinore  to  Copenhagen,  steamers 
several  times  a  day. 


Ooptnkagen^  the  capital  of  Denmark, 
stands  upon  the  east  coast  of  Zealand.  It 
contains  about  134,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotel  is  the  Rogal. 

The  city  is  inclosed  within  a  line  of  for- 
tifications, now  used  as  a  promenade.  To- 
ward the  sea  it  exhibits  an  extensive  as- 
semblage of  batteries,  docks,  stores,  and 
arsenals.     The  eastern  portion  of  the  har- 
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bor  is  protected  by  the  castle  of  Fndericks- 
ham,  which  is  regmrded  as  impregnable. 
Part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  small  island 
of  Amak,  the  channel  between  the  main 
land  and  the  island  forming  the  port.  The 
city  b  distinguished  by  the  great  number 
of  its  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  Ta- 
rions  kinds,  and  extenstre  coUectkms  of 
worlcsof  art. 

Of  the  royal  residences  the  palaces  of 
Rosenberg,  Amalienborg,  and  Christlans- 
borg  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  first 
Is  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens,  which 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  the  last  con- 
tains the  rojral  libraij,  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe,  containing,  excluslTe  of  MSS., 
nearly  600,000  Tolumes,  and  is  particular- 
ly rich  in  the  literature  of  the  northern  na<- 
tions.  Sereral  of  the  residences  of  the  for- 
mer sovereigns  of  Denmaric  are  now  used  as 
picture-galleries,  libraries,  and  museums. 

The  educational,  scientific,  and  literary 
establishments  of  Copenhagen  rank  with 
the  first  of  their  class  in  Europe.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  library  belonging  to  the  pal- 


bjThonraldaen;  the  latter  ia  in  the 
TUtty, 

The  other  chnrchee  of  CopenhageB  are 
not  of  much  importance. 

T%oneaidiem'§  Muwatm,  built  by  anhacrip- 
tlon,  to  contain  casts  of  all  his  works,  and 
many  originala.  ThonraldseB  waa  a  &- 
▼ored  child  of  Genius  and  PeiseteiaBce. 
From  the  time  his  Ihme  was  established 
in  Rome  by  the  prodnctkm  of  his  **  Ja> 
son,"  up  to  the  day  of  his  death, he  basked 
in  the  annshine  of  prosperity.  President 
of  the  Academy  of  Axis,  decciatad  with 
the  orders  of  dili^rsnt  Eanq)ean  sover- 
eigns, apartments  appropriated  to  his  use 
at  the  residence  of  the  mler  of  his  coon- 
try,  and  dying  at  a  ripe  old  age,  poiaesKd 
not  only  of  an  ample  fortune,  Imt  of  the  af- 
fections of  the  entire  kingdom.  ThorwaM- 
sen  was  the  son  of  a  ship-carpentcr  froas 
Iceland;  waa  bom  in  1770,  at  Copenhagen. 
At  an  early  age  he  acquired  a  paaaioii  ftr 
drawing,  which  soon  led  him  to  Robm, 
when  he  became  a  pupn  of  the  great  Cb> 
nova.    After  some  years  he  took  a  stndio^ 


ace  of  Christiansborg,  there  is  the  Clossen  ^  4>ot  the  stranger  remained  a  long  time 


library,  bequeathed  to  the  public  by  a  gen 
tleman  of  that  name,  and  also  the  Univer- 
sity library,  containing  over  100,000  yol- 
nmes. 

The  prindpal  objects  of  attraction  are, 
first,  the  cathedral  church  of  Notrt  Datne, 
which  was  nearly  destroyed  during  the 
bombardment  by  the  English  in  1807.  It 
is  ornamented  almost  exclusively  by  the 
works  of  Copenhagen's  universal  favor- 
ite, Thorwaldsen,  pupil  of  Canova,  a  man 
whose  name  is  mentioned  with  the  highest 
veneration  and  deepest  respect  by  every 
inhabitant  of  Denmark.  In  an  alcove  at 
your  right,  as  you  enter,  may  be  seen  his 
coflin,  'which  was  followed  to  this  church 
by  the  king  and  royal  fSimily,  and  all  the 
high  officials  of  the  government.  On  each 
side  of  the  church  stand  six  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  while  in  a  niche  behind  the  altar 
may  be  seen  the  colossal  figure  of  Christ, 
all  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  font  is,  how- 
ever, the  gem  of  the  church,  and  shows 
the  genius  of  the  master.  His  lavorite 
pupil's  child  (Bissen)  was  the  first  chris- 
tened at  it,  the  artist  acting  as  sponsor. 
The  whole  of  the  royal  family  were  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion.  All  the  bas-reliefs 
in  the  church,  including  ''The  Baptism 
of  Christ,"  and  "The  Last  Supper,"  are 
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noticed.  He  was  about  leaving  for  Co- 
penhagen, when  his  statue  of  "  Jason*'  a^ 
tracted  the  notice  of  an  Englishman,  after 
which  time  fortune  began  to  shine,  and  oi^ 
ders  poured  in  npon  him  faster  than  he 
could  execute  them.  ^He  established  him- 
self in  the  Holy  City,  and  did  not  perma- 
nently return  to  Copenhagen  nntH  sx 
years  before  his  death.  The  statues  which 
he  presented  to  the  cathedral  chnreh  of 
his  native  city  were  executed  in  Rome. 
He  died  one  evening  while  at  the  theatre, 
in  1844,  hi  the  74th  year  of  hia  age.  The 
whole  number  of  Thorwaldsen'a  wotka  in 
this  museum  is  about  800.  Some  of  the 
upper  rooms  are  devoted  to  a  small  mu- 
seum of  ooins,  scnlptores,  pictures,  and 
bronzes  which  he  collected  at  Rome.  In 
one  room  is  arranged  all  the  furniture  of 
his  sitting-room,  also  a  bust  of  Martin  La- 
ther, commenced  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  museum  is  built  in  the  Ibnn  of  a  pai^ 
allelogram,  in  the  centre  of  which  ii  a 
mausoleum  for  the  resting-plaoa  of  the 
great  artist's  remains.  In  addition  to  the 
statnes,  casts,  and  other  wmks  of  art  pr^ 
sented  by  Thorwaldsen  to  this  museum, 
he  also  bequeathed  $60,0Qtt||o  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purchase  of  iMns  of  art  by 
Danish  masters.     "  Hector  and  Priam"  is 
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considered  the  gem  of  the  gallery.  Among 
his  collection  of  paintings  is  a  portrait  taken 
by  Horace  Vernet  in  Thorwaldsen's  65th 
year,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  in 
French :  "Horace  Yemet  to  his  illustrious 
friend  Thorwaldsen,  Rome,  1836."  Thor- 
iraldsen^B  works  are  reproduced  in  biscuit 
china  on  a  rednced  size,  in  the  factory  of 
Messrs.  Ring  &  GrOndahl.  These  copies 
are  sold  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Bing  &  Son,  comer  of  Pilestrade  and  Kron- 
prindsensgade,  and  travelers  wishing  to 
procure  correct  specimens  will  act  wisely 
in  going  dbrectly  to  the  d6pdt  of  the  facto- 
tory,  as  the  poorer  specimens  are  sold  in 
numerous  shope  in  Copenhagen,  while  er- 
ery  article  sold  by  Messrs.  Ring  &  Son  is 
warranted  to  be  perfect.  Photographs  of 
Thorwaldsen's  works  and  of  the  city  and 
environs  are  also  kept  here,  and  nearly  all 
foreigners  coming  to  Copenhagen  visit  this 
establishment. 

The  castle  of  JSotenberffj  with  its  snr- 
xoonding  gardens,  is  a  very  interesting 
spot.  It  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century  by  Christian  IV.  It  is 
now  occupied  as  a  museum,  containing  na^ 
tional  and  historical  relics.  The  collec- 
tion cons&ts  of  antiques,  ancient  armor,  ob- 
jects of  art,  the  crowb  )«3wels,  the  thrones 
used  by  the  former  kings  and  qneens  of 
Denmark— some  of  th«m  of  solid  silver — 
the  fonts  in  which  the  royal  children  were 
bnptieed,  the  drinking-horn  of  Christian 
I.  and  the  sword  of  Christian  II.,  and  a  set 
of  bom  equipments  presented  by  Christian 
lY .  to  his  eldest  son  on  his  wedding  day ; 
cost,  in  Paris,  $200,000.  In  the  gallery  of 
casts,  in  the  same  museum,  is  Thorwald- 
sen's "  Dancing  N3rmph.'*  This  piece  was 
originaUy  executed  for  Prince  Mettemich. 
Fee  for  a  party,  90  cents. 

The  JSoya/ if iissitm,  situated  in  the  Dron- 
ttingens  Tvergade,  contains  a  fine  colleo- 
tk>n  of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities,  the 
weapons  used  in  warfiire  previous  to  the 
11th  century,  relics  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
ancient  times,  and  the  armor  and  weapons 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  relics  from  China 


and  Japan,  and  innumerable  trophies  from 
Turkey.  Among  the  last  is  a  cimeter 
taken  from  the  Turkish  admiral  liy  Admi- 
ral Cort  Adeler  (by  whom  he  was  killed) 
in  1654,  and  afterward  worn  by  the  Danish 
kings. 

In  the  Storm  Gade  the  Jfuseifai  o/NaU 
ural  History  is  situated. 

The  palace  of  Chritiiandwrg,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king,  is  of  immense  extent. 
It  was  erected  in  1796,  the  old  one  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  requires  a  fee 
of  90  cents  to  take  a  party  through  this  ed- 
ifice. Here  again,  in  all  directions,  the 
genius  of  the  immortal  Thorwaldsen  m 
visible.  Most  conspicuous  are  the  groups 
over  the  grand  entrance,  and  the  triumphal 
march  of  Alexander  into  Rabylon,  which 
is  in  the  grand  entrance  hall.  This  palace 
contains  the  picture-gallery,  which  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  galleries  in 
similar  cities,  nor  is  it  in  keeping  with  the 
other  works  of  art  in  Copenhagen.  There 
are  also  seven  rooms  rich  in  Northern  an- 
tiquities of  all  descriptions.  The  royal  li- 
brary, stables,  and  ridlng-schooli*,  as  also 
the  arsenal,  are  all  connected  with  this 
palace.  The  chapel  of  the  palace  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  It  is  ornamented  with  bas- 
si-relievi  by  Thorwaldsen  and  his  pupil 
Bissen. 

The  Theatres  are  three  in  number — at 
least  three  represent  the  difierent  classes. 
That  adjoining  the  Charlottenborg  palace, 
under  the  management  of  the  government, 
for  opera  and  ballet;  the  Theatre  Hof,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Italian  Opera  Company  dur- 
ing the  winter  months ;  and  the  Moerskabs 
Theatre,  where  the  masses  congregate  to 
witness  pantomime,  etc.  The  Tivoli  Gar- 
dens, in  the  suburbs,  are  the  fashionable 
resort  on  summer  evenings. 

From  Copenhagen,  by  rail,  66  miles  to 
Korsoer,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island ; 
thence  by  steamer,  through  the  Great  Belt, 
to  Kiel ;  and  thence  by  rail,  66  miles  to 
Hamburg  (Altona). 

The  traveler  can  now  return  to  England 
by  steamer,  or  much  quicker  by  rail,  via 
Hanover  and  Ostend,  or  Calais. 
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To  make  a  brief  tour  of  Spain,  which  may 
be  done  in  five  weeks,  that  if,  visiting  the 
principal  places,  which  are  now  mostly  on 
the  line  of  railroads,  should  not  ooat  over 
$270,  and  will  occupy  about  six  weeks' 
time,  stopping  at  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers, 
AngouUme,  Pan,  Bayonne,  Biairitx,  Bur- 
gos, Valladolid,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Cordova, 
Seville,  Xeres,  Cadis,  Gibraltar,  over  to 
Tangiers,  Malaga,  Granada,  Valencia,  Bar- 
celona, Perpignan,  Cette,  Nimes,  and 
Avignon.  These  places  are  all  upon  the 
line  of  railroad,  with  the  exception  of  firom 
Cadiz  to  Gibraltar  and  from  Gibraltar  to 
Tangiers  and  back  by  steamer;  thence  to 
Malaga  by  steamer,  to  Granada  and  back 
to  Malaga  by  rail  or  diligence,  and  steamer 
to  Valencia.  If  the  traveler  have  more 
time,  he  may  vaxy  this  route,  visiting  Por- 
tugal via  Badajos  to  Lisbon,  or  returning 
to  Paris  from  Barcelona  via  Saragoesa  and 
Pamplona. 

Spain  in  former  years  has  been  rarely 
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visited  by  our  ooontrymen  liar  the  reasons 
that  few  of  our  people  speak  the  Spanish 
language,  that  it  has  been  considered  very 
expensive,  and  that  they  do  not  like  txmv- 
eling  by  diligence.  Couriers  also  have  dis- 
suaded their  employees  from  visiting  this 
veiy  interesting  portion  of  Europe,  because 
that  class  of  people  are  mosUy  Germans  or 
Italians,  who  speak  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  but  rarely  Spanish:  a 
visit  to  Spain  consequently  deprives  them 
of  an  employer  for  some  months.  Aa  re- 
gards couriers,  there  are  several  excellent 
ones  in  Spain.  By  addressing  a  note  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  Peninsular  Hotel  at 
Madrid,  be  would  send  one  to  meet  you  at 
Bayonne  or  Paris,  or,  if  you  did  not  wish  to 
incur  that  expense,  manage  to  get  through 
to  Madrid  and  emj^oy  one  there.  We  can 
recommend  a  good  one  in  Manuel  Baaaa, 
who  may  be  seen  at  the  GramdM.  de  Pwrit, 
Madrid,  We  employed  him  during  qar 
tour  through  the  south  of  Spain  and  Mo- 
rocco, and  found  him  intelligent,  honest, 
and  active ;  he  was  born  in  Gibndtar,  al- 
though a  Spaniard,  has  been  to  the  United 
States,  and  traveled  oooaiderable. 

Spain,  which  constitutes  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  southwestern  peninsula  of  Europe 
(Portugal  being  confined  to  one  fifth  of  the 
whole),  is  nearly  six  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south;  it  contains  180,000  square 
miles,  and  is  only  one  tenth  smaller  than 
France,  and  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  It  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct regions:  the  south  and  southeast 
warm  and  fertile,  the  prpdnctions  being 
those  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  sones; 
the  central  consisting  of  elevated  plains, 
but  scantily  watered;  the  northern  cov- 
ered chiefly  with  mountain  ranges,  high, 
broken,  and  rugged ;  each  region  provided 
by  nature  with  outlets  to  convey  ita  pro- 
ductions to  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  numerous  railroads 
netting  the  whole  kingdom,  which  are  now 
nearly  completed,  will  fully  develop  this 
formerly  isolated  country,  rich  in  every 
mineral  and  vegetable  which  any  teiritory 
is  capable  of  producing.  The  vari^y  and 
richness  of  the  mines  of  silver,  quick^ver, 
lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  truly  astonish- 
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ing.  AlthoQgh  Spain  is  now  divided  into 
forty-nine  provinces,  it  is  better  known  to 
trarelen  under  its  old  divisions,  some  of 
which  were  formerly  separate  kingdoms, 
and  are  still  inhabited  by  separate  races, 
whose  dialect,  manners,  and  pursuits  are 
entirely  different.  The  northern  prov- 
inces, which  we  first  enter  from  France, 
are  G&licia,  Astnrias,  and  Biscay  at  the 
west,  and  Navane,  Catalonia,  and  Aragon 
at  the  east.  These  have  a  temperate  and 
▼ariable  climate,  similar  to  the  middle  lati- 
tudes of  Europe.  The  natives  are  hardy, 
bold,  and  industrious.  The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  splendid  forests,  of  oak  and 
chestnut,  while  the  ▼alle}'8,  well  watered, 
produce  abundant  harvests  of  com.  The 
middle  provinces  are  Leon  and  Estrema- 
dura  at  the  west,  the  latter  bordering  on 
Portugal,  Castile,  Old  and  New,  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  Yalencia  and  Murda  at  the  east. 
These  provinces,  being  high  and  unshel- 
tered, are  subject  to  great  changes ;  they 
are  but  scantily  watered,  and  the  summer's 
sun  almost  destroys  the  vegetation,  while 
the  winter's  piercing  blasts  sweep  over 
these  high  plateaus  with  fearful  violence. 
Bearing  sheep  seems  to  be  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  natives.  The  flocks 
spend  their  winters  in  the  comparatively 
mild  plains  of  Estremadura,  and  in  the 
anmmer  ascend  the  higher  steppes  of  Leon 
and  the  Castiles.  The  sunny  province  of 
Andaluda  occupies  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  Spain.  Hero  the  noble  Moor  made  his 
last  and  desperate  struggle.  This  fovored 
region,  supposed  by  the  Moors  to  have 
dropped  from  heaven,  has  been  the  theme 
of  poets  from  time  immemorial.  Hero  rich 
groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  adorn  the 
▼alleys.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane, 
the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  olive  is  extensive, 
while  the  warm  and  fructifying  plains  de- 
velop the  myrtle,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
lanrel.  Its  mountains,  being  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  supply  sufficient  moisture 
for  the  soil  of  the  'v^leys,  as  the  hotter  the 
season  the  greater  the  melting.  The  na^ 
tives  of  Andalucia  rosemble  in  a  great 
measure  the  Moors,  who  formerly  occupied 
their  country:  they  certainly  have  their 
hospitable  and  intellectual,  if  not  their  in- 
dustrial qualities. 

The  population  of  Spain  is  variously  es- 
timated. From  recent  conversations  with 
gentlemen  in  office  at  Madrid,  we  are  in- 


clined to  set  it  at  not  less  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions. It  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in 
the  northern  and  southern  provinces  dur- 
ing the  last*  ten  years. 

The  principal  productions  aro  wines, 
brandies,  wool,  silk,  quicksilver,  lead,  salt, 
skins,  and  oUve-oiL  The  imports  aro  sug- 
ar, cofitse,  salt  fish,  staves  (which  come 
principally  from  the  United  States),  and  a 
variety  of  manufactured  articles. 

The  government  of  Spain  is  an  heredit- 
aiy  and  limited  monarchy,  the  legislative 
power  being  invested  in  the  sovereign  and 
Cortes,  the  latter  consisting  in  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  members 
of  the  Senate  aro  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  hold  their  office  during  life.  The  rop- 
resentatives  are  elected  by  electoral  juntas, 
one  member  for  every  fifty  thousand  popu- 
lation. They  have  full  freedom  of  speech 
and  vote,  and  are  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years ;  but  the  sovereign  may  dissolve  this 
house  at  pleasure.  The  privilege  of  voting 
is  dependent  on  a  certain  scale  of  aunual 
taxation,  .which  scsle  is  reduced  one  half 
in  favor  of  professional  persons,  such  as 
doctors  of  law  or  medicine,  arohitects,  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  and  persons  serving  the  state 
in  any  capacity,  or  officers  on  half  pay. 
Bankrupts  and  persons  convicted  of  penal 
offenses  aro  deprived  of  the  right  of  fran- 
chise. 

There  aro  ten  universities  in  Spain,  viz., 
Yalladolid,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Seville,  Sara- 
gossa,  Valencia,  Santiago,  Salamanca,  Ovi- 
edo,  and  Granada,  and  some  25,000  schools. 
Education  is  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

The  great  amusement  of  the  Spanish 
people,  in  addition  to  music  and  dancing, 
is  the  bttll-fighL  In  almost  every  town  in 
Spain  may  be  seen  the  bnlUring,  and  these, 
during  the  season  (summer),  an  thronged 
with  spectatore  of  every  age  and  sex. 

Mr.  Inglis's  account  being  one  of  the 
most  graphic,  we  take  the  privilege  of  hero 
inserting  it:  **  The  bull-fight  is  the  nation- 
al game  of  Spain,  and  the  love  of  the  Span- 
iards for  this  spectacle  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  Monday,  in  Madrid,  is  always,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  the  bull-fights,  a  kind  of 
hc^iday :  every  body  looks  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  afternoon,  and  all  the 
conversation  is  about  lo8  toros.  Frequency 
of  repetition  makes  no  difibronce  to  the 
true  amateur  of  the  bull-fight ;  he  is  never 
weary  of  it ;  at  all  times  he  finds  leisure 
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and  money  to  dedicate  to  his  favorite  pas* 
time.  The  spectacle  10  f^nerally  announced 
in  the  name  of  his  majesty.  It  begins  at 
four  o'cluck,  and  before  then  all  the  aye- 
nuGs  leading  toward  the  gate  of  Alcala  are 
in  commotion ;  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  in  par- 
ticular, throughout  its  whole  immense  ex- 
tent, is  filled  with  a  dense  crowd,  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  pouring  toward  the 
gate.  A  considerable  number  of  carriages 
are  also  seen — even  the  royal  carriages; 
but  these  arrive  late ;  and  there  are  also 
many  hack  cabriolets,  their  usual  burden 
being  a  peasant  and  two  girls  dressed  in 
their  holiday  clothes,  for  there  is  no  way  of 
showing  gallantry  so  much  approved  among 
the  lower  orders  as  treating  to  a  bnU-fight ; 
and  when  this  is  carried  so  far  as  to  include 
a  drrve  in  a  red  and  gilded  cabriolet,  the 
peasant  need  sigh  no  longer. 

"  1  had  been  able  to  secure  a  place  in 
one  of  the  best  boxes.  The  spectacle  was 
most  imposing;  the  whole  amphitheatre, 
said  to  contain  17,000  persons,  was  filled  in 
erery  part,  round  and  round,  and  from  the 
ground  to  the  ceiling,  carrying  the  imagi- 
nation back  to  antiquity,  and  to  the  buteb- 
eries  of  a  Roman  holiday.  The  arena  is 
about  280  feet  in  diameter;  this  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wooden  fence  about 
six  feet  in  height,  the  upper  half  retiring 
alx)ut  a  foot,  so  as  to  leave  in  the  middle 
of  the  fence  a  steppin^place,  by  which  the 
men  may  bo  able,  in  time  of  danger,  to 
throw  themselves  out  of  the  arena.  Be- 
hind this  fence  there  is  an  open  space  about 
nine  feet  wide,  extending  all  the  way 
round,  meant  as  a  retreat,  and  where  also 
the  men  in  reserve  are  in  waiting,  in  case 
their  companions  should  be  killed  or  disa- 
bled. Behind  this  space  is  another  higher 
and  stronger  fence,  bounding  the  amphi- 
theatre, for  the  spectators.  From  this  fence 
the  seats  decline  backward,  rising  to  the 
outer  wall,  and  above  these  there  are  box- 
es, which  are  all  roofed,  and  are,  of  course, 
open  in  front.  The  best  places  in  the  box- 
es cost  al)out  is. ;  the  best  in  the  amphi- 
theatre below,  about  2«.  6dL ;  the  common- 
est place,  next  to  the  arena,  costs  4  reals. 
In  the  centre  of  the  west  side  is  the  king's 
box,  and  scattered  here  and  there  are  the 
private  boxes  of  the  grandees  and  ama- 
teurs. In  the  boxes  I  saw  as  many  wom- 
en as  men,  and  in  the  lower  parte  the  fe- 
male spectators  were  also  sufficiently  nu- 
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merooB.  AU  wore  mantillaa ;  and  in  the 
lower  parte  of  the  amphitheatre,  which 
were  exposed  to  the  sun,  every  spectator, 
whether  man  or  woman,  carried  a  large 
drcular  paper  fan,  made  for  the  occuion, 
and  sold  by  men  who  walk  round  the  arena 
before  the  fight  begins,  raising  among  the 
spectators  their  long  poles  with  fans  ma- 
pended,  and  a  little  bag  fixed  here  and 
there,  into  which  the  purdiaser  drops  his 
four  cnartoe  (1^. 

**  The  people  now  began  to  show  their 
impatience,  and  shoote  of  *£l  ioro"  were 
heard  in  a  hundred  qnaiten,  and  soon  aft- 
er a  flourish  of  tnimpete  and  drums  «i- 
nounced  that  the  spectacle  was  about  to 
commtfioe.  This  created  total  ailenee,  and 
the  motion  of  the  iaas  was  for  a  moment 
suspended.  First  entered  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  ihe  city  on  horseback*  preceded  by 
two  algnasils,  or  constablesi  and  followed 
by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  who  immediately 
cleared  the  arena  of  every  one  who  had 
no  business  there;  next,  an  official  entcf^ 
ed  on  foot,  who  read  an  ordinance  of  the 
king  conunanding  the  fight,  and  requizing 
order  to  be  kept ;  and,  these  prelimiaaries 
having  been  gone  through,  the  magistxatei 
and  cavalry  retired,  leaving  the  arena  to 
the  two  picadors,  who  entered  at  the  same 
moment.  These  are  mounted  on  horse- 
back, each  holding  a  long  laace  or  pike, 
and  are  the  first  antagoiuste  the  bull  has 
to  encounter.  They  stationed  themselves 
on  different  sides  of  the  arena,  about  twen- 
ty yards  from  the  door  at  which  the  boU 
enters,  and,  at  a  new  flourish  of  tTumjMts, 
the  gate  flew  open,  and  the  bull  ruabed 
into  the  arena.  This  produced  a  deafen- 
ing shout,  and  then  total  silence. 

**The  bulls  differ  very  widely  in  cour- 
age and  character.  Some  are  rash,  some 
cool  and  intrepid,  some  wary  and  cautiooa, 
some  cowardly;  some,  immediately  upon 
perceiving  the  horse  and  his  rider,  rush 
upon  them;  others  run  bellowing  round 
the  arena ;  some  make  toward  one  or  oth- 
er of  the  i^tUoif  who,  at  the  same  mosneat 
that  the  bull  appears,  leap  into  the  arena, 
with  colored  cloaks  upon  their  arma ;  oth- 
ers stop,,  after  having  advanced  a  little 
way  into  the  arena,  look  on  every  side, 
and  seem  uncertain  what  to  do.  The  blood 
of  the  bull  is  generally  first  spik.  He  al> 
most  invariably  makes  the  first  attack,  ad- 
vancing at  a  quick  trot  upon  the  picador. 
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who  generallj  receivee  him  jxpon  his  pike, 
woimdiiig  him  somewhere  about  the  Bhoul- 
der. 

^*  Sometimes  the  ball,  feeling  himself 
wounded,  retires  to  meditate  a  different 
plan  of  ottaclc ;  but  a  good  bull  is  not 
turned  back  by  a  wound.  He  presses  on 
upon  his  enemy  even  if,  in  doing  so,  the 
luiee  be  buried  deeper  in  his  flesh.  At- 
tached to  the  mane  of  the  bull  is  a  crimson 
riband,  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
picador  to  seize,  that  he  may  present  to 
his  mistress  this  important  trophy  of  hb 
prowess.  I  have  Arequently  seen  the  rib- 
and torn  off  at  the  moment  that  the  boll 
closed  upon  the  picador. 

*«The  first  bull  that  entered  the  arena 
was  deficient  both  in  courage  and  cun- 
ning; the  second  was  a  fierce  bull  of  Na- 
varre, from  which  province  the  best  are 
understood  to  come.  He  paused  only  for 
a  moment  after  entering  the  arena,  and 
then  instantly  rushed  upon  the  nearest  pic- 
ador, who  wounded  him  in  the  neck ;  but 
the  bull,  disregarding  this,  thrust  his  head 
under  the  horse's  belly,  and  threw  both 
htm  and  his  rider  upon  the  ground.  The 
hone  ran  a  little  way,  but,  encumbered 
with  trappings,  fell ;  and  the  bull,  disre- 
garding for  a  moment  the  fallen  picador, 
pursued  the  horse,  and  pushing  at  him, 
broke  the  girths  and  disengaged  tiie  ani- 
mal, which,  ^ding  itself  at  liberty,  gal- 
loped round  the  arena,  a  dreadful  specta- 
cle, covered  with  gore,  and  its  entrails 
trailing  upon  the  ground. 

**The  bull  now  engaged  the  chulos: 
^ese  young  men  show  great  dexterity, 
and  sometimes  considerable  courage  in  the 
running  fight,  or  ratlier  play,  in  which 
they  engage  the  bull ;  flapping  thehr  cloaks 
in  his  &oe,  running  zigzag  when  pressed, 
and  throwing  down  the  garments  to  arrest 
his  progress  a  moment,  and  then  vaulting 
over  the  fence,  an  example  which  is  some- 
times followed  by  the  disappointed  animal. 
But  this  lund  of  warfare  the  bull  of  Navarre 
seemed  to  consider  child's  play ;  and  leav- 
ing his  doaked  antagonist,  he  made  Airi- 
onsly  at  the  other  picador,  dexterously 
evading  the  lance,  and  burying  his  horns 
in  the  horse's  breast.  The  horse  and  his 
rider  extricated  themselves,  and  galloped 
away;  but  suddenly  the  horse  dropped 
down,  the  wound  having  proved  mortal. 
Tho  bull,  victorious  over  both  enemies, 


stood  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  ready  to 
engage  another ;  but  the  spectators,  anx- 
ious to  see  the  prowess  of  the  bull  directed 
against  another  set  of  antagonists,  express- 
ed their  desire  by  a  monotonous  clapping 
of  hands  and  beating  of  sticks ;  a  demon- 
stration of  their  will  perfectly  understood, 
and  always  attended  to. 

^*The  banderiUeros  then  entered:  their 
business  is  to  throw  darts  into  the  neck  of 
the  bull ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  they  are 
obliged  to  approach  with  groat  caution,  and 
to  be  ready  for  precipitate  retreat;  because 
it  sometimes  happens  that  tho  bull,  irritated 
by  the  dart,  disregards  the  cloak  which 
the  banderillero  throws  down  to  cover  his 
retreat,  and  closely  pursues  tlie  a^^ressor. 
I  saw  one  banderillero  so  closely  pursued 
that  he  saved  himself  only  by  leaping  over 
the  bull's  neck.  The  danger,  however,  is 
scarcely  so  great  as  it  appears  to  the  speo- 
tators  to  be,  because  the  bull  makes  the 
charge  with  his  eyes  shut.  The  danger  of 
the  picador  who  is  thrown  upon  the  ground 
is  much  greater,  because,  having  made  the 
charge,  the  bull  then  opens  hb  eyes,  and 
the  life  of  the  picador  is  only  saved  by  the 
address  of  the  chulos,  who  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  victor.  Generally  the  bande- 
riUeros do  not  make  their  appearance  until 
the  bull  appears  by  his  movements  to  de- 
cline the  combat  with  the  picadors,  which 
he  shows  by  scraping  the  ground  with  his 
feet,  and  retiring.  If  the  bull  show  little 
spirit,  and  the  spectators  wish  that  ho 
should  be  goaded  into  courage,  tho  cry  is 
^fuego,'  and  then  the  banderiUeros  are 
armed  with  darts,  containing  a  kind  of 
squibw  which  explodes  while  it  sticks  in  the 
animal's  neck. 

"When  the  people  are  tired  of  the  ban- 
deriUeros, and  wish  to  have  a  fresh  bull, 
they  signify  their  impatience  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  signal  is  then  given  for  the 
meUadory  whose  duty  it  is  to  kill  the  bull. 
The  matador  is  in  full  court  dress,  and  car- 
ries a  scarlet  cloak  over  hb  arm,  and  a 
sword  in  hb  hand.  The  former  he  pre- 
sents to  the  bull ;  and  when  the  bull  rush- 
es forward,  he  steps  aside  and  plunges  the 
sword  into  the  animal's  neck — at  least  so 
he  ought  to  do ;  but  the  service  is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  the  matador  b  frequently 
killed.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  for  a 
matador  to  engage  upon  equal  terms  a  very 
wary  bull,  which  u  not  much  exhausted* 
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This  was  the  caae  with  the  sixth  boll  whkli 
I  saw  iiini«d  oat.  It  was  an  Andalmiian 
bull,  and  was  both  warj  and  poweifiaL 
Many  times  the  matador  attempted  to  en- 
gaKO  him,  bat  witlioot  sacoess.  He  was 
constantly  upon  the  wnteh,  always  diore- 
garding  tiw  cloak,  and  taming  qoickl^ 
round  upon  the  matador,  wlio  was  ft»- 
qoently  in  immineDt  danger.  At  length 
the  people  were  tired  of  tliis  lengthened 
oombat,  and,  seeing  no  prospect  of  it  end* 
ing,  called  for  the  nmi  hma,  an  instm* 
ment  with  which  a  person  skulks  behind 
and  cuts  the  hamstrings  of  the  animal. 
This  the  boll  aToided  a  long  while,  always 
turning  quickly  round ;  and,  even  after 
this  cruel  openikm  was  performed,  he  was 
still  a  dangeroos  antagonist,  fighting  upon 
his  knees,  and  even  pursning  the  matador. 
The  moment  the  bull  falls  he  is  struck 
with  a  small  stiletto,  which  pierces  the  cer- 
ebellum ;  folding  doors,  opposite  to  those 
b}'  which  the  bull  enters,  are  thrown  open, 
and  three  mules,  richl}'  caparisoned  and 
adorned  with  flags,  gallop  in;  the  dead 
bull  is  attached  by  a  hook  to  a  chain,  and 
the  mules  gallop  out,  trailing  the  bull  be- 
hind them.  This  is  the  work  of  a  moment 
— the  doors  dose— 4here  is  a  new  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  another  bull  rushes  upon 
the  arena. 

*'And  how  do  the  Spaniards  conduct 
themselves  during  all  these  scenes  ?  The 
intense  interest  which  they  feci  in  this 
game  is  visible  throughout,  and  often  loud- 
ly expressed ;  an  astounding  shout  always 
accompanies  a  critical  moment;  whether 
it  be  the  bull  or  the  man  who  ib  in  danger, 
their  Joy  is  excessive ;  but  their  greatest 
sympathy  is  given  to  the  feats  of  the  bull. 
If  the  picador  receives  the  bull  gallantly 
and  forces  him  to  retreat,  or  if  the  mata- 
dor courageously  faces  and  wounds  the 
bull,  they  applaad  those  acts  of  science  and 
valor;  but  if  the  bull  overthrow  the  horse 
and  rider,  or  if  the  matador  miss  his  aim 
and  the  bull  seems  ready  to  gore  him,  their 
delight  knows  no  bounds.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  spectacle  to  see  the  thousands 
of  spectators  rise  simultaneously,  as  they 
always  do  when  the  interest  is  intense. 
The  greatest  and  most  crowded  theatre  in 
Europe  presents  nothing  half  so  imposing 
as  this.  But  bow  barbarous,  how  brutal 
is  the  whole  exhibition!  Could  an  En- 
glish audience  witness  the  scenes  that  are 
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repeated  evciy  week  in  Madrid?  A 
veiaal  bnist  of  'shame!'  woold  MIow  tibe 
spectacle  of  a  harm  gored  and  bleeding, 
and  actoally  treading  npon  his  own 
trails  while  he  gallopa  ronad  the 
even  the  appearance  of  the  goaded  baD 
oonld  not  be  borne— panting,  comnA  with 
wounds  and  Uood,  Ineeiated  bj  daits,  and 
yet  brave  and  reaoiate  to  the  end. 

'^The  spectacle  coatlnaed  two  hours 
and  a  hal^  and  during  that  time  tboo 
wen  aeven  bolls  killed  and  mx  horses. 
When  the  last  boll  was  dispatched  the 
people  immediately  mshed  into  the  arena, 
and  the  carcass  was  dragged  out  amid  the 
most  dealiening  shouts." 

Daring  the  winter  montlu  in  Madrid, 
after  the  regnlar  fights  are  over,  two  or 
three  hundred  boys,  from  eight  to  aixleen 
years  of  age,  generally  get  into  the  ring^ 
and  young  bolls,  with  thehr  boms  podded, 
are  let  in  among  them.  Their  agility  in 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  the  bolls  is  truly 
astonishing.  Occasionally  aome  onfintOF 
nate  wight  gets  caught  and  tosaed  Into  the 
air,  coming  down  minus  his  Jadtet  and 
tzowsers,  to  the  intense  delight  of  die  ao^ 
enee.  Many  of  the  boyv  incase  themselves 
in  conical  wicker  baskets  withoot  any  bo^ 
tom,  and,  when  attacked,  poll  in  their  heads 
and  feet  The  fiiry  with  which  the  boll 
gores  the  basket,  pHchmg  it  sometimes 
over  bis  back,  is  really  frightful  to  the  nov- 
ice, but  unspeakable  delight  to  the  Span- 
iard. The  performance  generally  closes 
with  a  fine  display  of  firew<»k«,  the  effect 
heightened  by  the  continual  lighting  of  a 
thousand  wax  matches,  and  the  fire  of  tea 
thousand  dgazettes ;  for  it  is  now  daiic,  and 
evtry  body  smokes,  and  every  l>ody  lights 
his  own  matches. 

The  railways  of  Spain  have  now  extend- 
ed over  neaily  every  portion  of  the  king- 
dom. They  have  been  opoied  one  after 
the  other  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  even 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  under  ex- 
traordinary difficulties,  owing  to  the  mooat- 
ainous  character  of  the  country.  The  trsds 
of  Spain  with  the  diffsient  maritime  states 
of  Europe  has  doubled  in  the  last  six  yeata, 
owing  altogether  to  the  vast  n^work  of 
railways  which  now  exist  here.  A  few 
years  ago  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Toledo 
was  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom.  French 
energy  and  French  capital  have  nearly  done 
it  all :  witness  the  snblime  skill  and  en- 
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ergy  denHmfttiBted  in  the  constraction  of 
the  Chemm  defer  du  Nerd  from  Bayonne  to 
Mmirid^  which  is  nearly  finished,  and  nn- 
meroos  otfaen  of  equal  extent.  Spain  is 
destined  again  to  be  a  great  and  powerful 
country ;  and  if  England  does  accuse  the 
founder  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  with 
etealing  all  the  silver  images  and  plate, 
we  latoiD  the  French  have  sent  it  all  back, 
and  mors  too,  in  five  firanc  pieces,  as  they 
are  to  be  found  in  every  town  and  village 
of  Spain,  and  pass  as  readily  as  Spanish 
silver. 

JfoMy. — ^Accounts  in  Spain  are  kept  in 
reals,  duns,  and  onzas.  The  coins  are: 
Copper,  1  ochavo=^  cent;  1  cnarto— 1 
cent ;  dos  enartos=2  cents.  BUieer  come, 
real =6  cents ;  dos  reals=10  cents ;  peseta 
=20  cents ;  medio  dnro=60  cents ;  dnro 
=$1.  (roM  ooiM,dnio=#l;  dosdnro8= 
^ ;  doblon=$4 ;  medio  onza=t8 ;  onza 
=816.  There  is  also  the  Isabelino=5 
darQS=$5.  The  onaa  loses  much  by  a 
process  of  sweating,  and  should  be  only 
taken  fivm  responsible  people.  Cany 
plenty  of  small  change,  as  dos  real  pieces 
are  often  as  good  as  pesetas*  The  idea 
that  French  five  firanc  pieces  is  the  best 
coin  to  carry  to  Spain  is  completely  md> 
ploded.  Use  your  banker's  letters  of  credit 
after  yon  arrive  at  Madrid,  and  change 
-what  Napoleons  yon  may  have  at  Bayonne 
fi>r  Spanish  gold.  Yon  should  get  Isabel- 
iD08=^,  for  20  fhmcs,  92  centimes. 

The  following  is  the  principal  route 
through  Spain,  and  the  one  generally 
taken  by  all  tmvelerB,  diverging  occasion- 
ally to  make  side  excursions  or  to  gratify 
flome  particular  desire.  Should  the  order 
in  which  we  describe  the  different  places 
not  accord  with  the  traveler's  plan,  or  with 
the  way  in  which  he  enters  or  leaves  Spain, 
of  course  he  can  find  the  places  in  the  in- 
dole, and  make  his  own  route.  We  would 
advise,  however,  the  following  to  be  adopt- 
ed: 

From  Paris  to  Bayonne  (see  Routes  8, 
A^  and  6).  From  Bayonne  to  St  Sebas- 
tian, Yittoria,  Burgos,  Valladolid,  Madrid, 
whme,  after  making  excursions  to  the  Es- 
curial  and  Segovia,  we  proceed  south  ffia 
ArBnjuez,Toledo,.Bailen,  Cordova,  Seville, 
Cadis,  Gibraltar,  an  excuxsion  to  Tangiers, 
hi  Africa.  From  Gibraltar  to  Malaga, 
Granada,  Alcasar  de  St.  Juan,  Alicante, 
Valencia,  Barcelona,  SaragoesyPamplona, 
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toBayonne;  or  from  Barcelona  to  Paris  via 
Nimes.  Perhaps  this  would  be  the  most 
desbrable  route  to  return,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  Boman  ruins  at  Nimes  and 
visiting  the  Pont  du  Gard,  a  celebmted  Bo- 
man aqueduct  eleven  miles  from  Nimes. 

The  roads  of  Spain  are  very  poor,  with 
the  exception  of  those  over  which  we  take 
the  traveler;  but  the  diligences  are  very 
good,  and  make  excellent  time.  Bandits 
have  entirely  disappeared,  the  principal 
roads  being  protected  by  the  "guardias 
dviles,"  the  gendarme  of  Spain.  Time 
from  Flaris  through  to  Madrid,  express,  87 
hours:  fore, Ist dass,  165  francs =$81 60. 


Should  yon  wish  to  proceed  to  Madrid 
via  Santander,  take  the  steamer  from  Bay- 
onne to  that  place ;  from  thence  to  Baroena 
by  rsil  in  2^  hours ;  fit»m  thence  to  Beino- 
sa  by  diligence  in  %^  hours ;  from  thence 
to  Aler  del  Bey  by  rail  in  1  hour ;  frxnn 
thence  to  San  Chidrian  by  rail  in  6  hours ; 
thence  as  above. 

After  passing  the  French  town  of  Saint 
Jean  de  Luz,  which  contains  12,500  inhab- 
itants, and  is  noted  for  being  the  place 
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cluMen  by  Loais  XIY.,  in  the  17th  contary, 
for  the  purpose  of  celebratinfi^  his  marriage 
with  the  InfanU  Maria  Th6r^  of  Aus- 
tria,  daughter  of  PhiUp  IV.,  king  of  Spain, 
we  arrive  at  B^obia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  River  Bidasaoa,  where  your  paasports 
•re  examined  by  the  French,  this  being 
the  frontier  town,  and  where  both  pass- 
ports and  baggage  are  examined  entering 
France.  We  now  cross  the  bridge,  cme 
end  of  which  is  gnaxded  by  Spanish  sol- 
diers and  the  other  by  French,  and  are  in 
Spain.  As  we  proceed  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bidaasoa  toward  the  town  of  /nm, 
which  contains  4000  inhabitants,  ndiee  in 
the  river  the  small  island  IM  la  Con/ermcej 
BO  called  from  the  numerous  conferences 
which  have  taken  place  at  diflerent  times 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  sover- 
eigns. Here  Louis  XL  met  Heniy  IV.  of 
Castile.  It  is  related  that  the  Spaniards 
mocked  the  French  on  account  of  their  poor 
costume,  and  that  the  French  laughed  at 
the  exaggerated  magnificence  of  the  Ca»- 
tilian  nobles.  Here,  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  Francis  I.  of  France  was  exchanged 
for  his  two  sons,  who  were  sent  to  Spain  as 
hostages  for  their  father ;  and  in  1616  the 
respective  embassadors  of  France  aud  Spain 
exchanged  the  two  betrothed  maids,  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of 
France,  affianced  to  Philip  lY.  of  Spain, 
and  Anne  of  Austria,  sister  of  Philip,  af- 
fianced to  Louis  XIII.  But  the  most  im- 
portant event,  and  one  that  was  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  splendor,  was  the  con- 
ference held  here  in  1659  between  Cardinal 
Mazarin  and  Louis  de  Haro,  minister  of 
Philip  IV.,  to  arrange  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  regulate  the  nuptials  of  the 
Infanta  of  Spain  and  Louis  XIV.  It  was 
during  the  preparation  for  this  ceremony 
that  Velasquez,  the  celebrated  Spanish 
painter,  who  was  present,  assisting  in  the 
decoration  of  the  pavilion,  caught  a  fever, 
which  carried  him  to  an  untimely  grave. 

J8t.  S^xutum  is  a  strongly  fbrtified  port, 
containing  12,500  inhabitants.  Hotel,  P<i^ 
radar  Heal,  It  is  built  on  a  hOl,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  strong  castle,  which  senders 
it  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  North- 
em  Spain.  The  present  town  is  entirely 
modem,  the  former  one  having  been  re- 
duced to  ashes  by  the  English  cdUes  of 
Spain  in  1818,  (?)  the  whole  histoxy  of 
wiilch  will  forever  remain  a  burning  dis- 
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grace  both  to  Wellington  and  the  EngUsh 
nation;  and  the  public  journals  of  En- 
gland, which  falaely  stigmatiae  the  Amer- 
icans as  bloodthirsty,  had  better  turn  back 
and  examine  a  page  in  their  own  history. 
We  never  treated  our  enemies  as  they  trcat- 
ed  their  allies.  Ni^leon,  writing  on  the 
subject,  says :  *^Les  Augflait  eommetemi  dn 
horreurs  dmU  Im  aimaleg  de  la  gmrrm  qffraU 
pat  d'txen^lee,  etdontceUemaiion^AMnAaM 
ttaU  Mufe  capable  dtma  un  eiede  de  cnu&o- 
turn." 

For  five  years  the  French  were  maaten 
of  St.  Sebastian,  when,  on  the  28tfa  of  June, 
1618,  the  Knglifth  troops  under  General 
Graham  took  the  plaoe  by  atonn.  The  dt- 
iaena  received  with  lively  demonatrationB 
of  joy  this  eelf-etyled  army  of  liberatioa, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  ea- 
caped  for  the  porpoee  of  arranging  tfaem- 
selves  in  the  ranks  of  their  alUea.  Fran 
the  2dd  to  the  29th  of  July,  the  En^^ 
and  Portuguese  batteries  destroyed  sixty- 
three  houses  in  the  town,  notwithstanding 
the  wishes  of  the  citizens  for  the  triumph 
of  their  allies ;  and  when  the  last  aasanh 
was  made,  and  the  ci^  taken,  they  received 
the  English  with  open  arms.  Thar  eon- 
fidenoe,  however,  was  destined  to  be  most 
ahamefrilly  imposed  upon.  The  French  in 
the  mean  time  intrenched  themselves  quiet* 
ly  in  the  citadel,  while  the  English  put  the 
town  to  fire  and  sw<Md.  The  soldiers,  un- 
restrained by  their  i^teers,  pillaged  the 
houses,  massacred  the  inhabitants,  outnged 
the  wife  under  the  eyes  of  her  hnsband, 
and  the  daughter  under  the  eyes  of  her 
mother.  The  manifest,  published  after  the 
siege  by  the  inhabitants,  signalised  acts 
of  the  most  atrocious  barbarism.  At  last 
fire  came  to  crown  these  frigfatM  scenes. 
In  the  evening  the  English  and  Portuguese 
soldiers  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses  in  the 
principal  street,  and  danced  by  the  light  of 
the  flames ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  inhab- 
itants requested  permission  to  extinguish 
the  fire— i^  was  a  useless  request ;  but  a 
derisive  order  was  given  to  this  effiact. 
The  firemen  who  ofi<ured  to  exdnguish  dw 
flames  were  obliged,  instead  of  doing  this, 
to  point  out  houses  where  the  pillage  would 
be  more  lucrative,  and  then  to  fly  for  their 
lives.  Thus,  while  the  city  was  burning 
on  one  side,  violation  and  murder  were 
being  enacted  on  the  other.  During  the 
night  the  gates  of  St.  Sebastian  were  shnti 
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bot  in  the  morning  tbe  remainder  of  the 
|>opulation  were  permitted  to  retire  from 
the  city.  A  crowd  abeoluteiy  without  re- 
sources, women  entirely  naked,  old  men 
oovered  with  wonnda,  fled  to  the  moantains, 
where  a  great  number  perished.  Some 
persons  remained,  hoping  that  after  the 
first  thirst  for  plunder  was  appeased  they 
could  save  the  remainder  of  their  fortune. 
But  the  Are  still  continued ;  and  when  the 
soldiers  could  And  nothing  more  to  satisfy 
themselves,  they  discovered  that  the  rag- 
ing flames  might  still  be  increased.  They 
again  had  recourse  to  their  incendiaiy  car- 
tridges, and  the  Are  spread  with  fHghtfhl 
activity.  In  a  short  time  the  city  was  en- 
tirely in  ruins.  Only  thirty-six  houses  re- 
mained, besides  two  churches,  which  served 
as  hospitals.  Books,  public  and  private  reg- 
isters, civil  and  ecclesiastical  records,  all 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  immediate 
loea  was  estimated  at  100,000,000  reals. 
Twentj'-fourdays  after  the  assault  the  En- 
glish and  the  Portuguese  soldiers  returned, 
and  searched  among  the  ashes  for  objects 
of  less  value.  During  all  this  time  there 
was  not  a  single  effort  made  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  to  check  their  shameful  out- 
rages. The  Are  and  the  plunder  of  St.  Se- 
baAian  left  more  than  600  families  without 
a  home,  without  bread,  and  nearly  without 
clothing.  Four  months  after  nearly  a  third 
of  the  population  had  perished  from  hun- 
ger. The  civil  authorities,  who  retired  to 
Znbieta  after  having  made  a  statement 
of  their  grievances,  demanded  temporary 
succor  and  an  indemnity  for  their  losses,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  afflicted  inhabitants. 
In  vain  tiiey  addressed  themselves  to  Wel- 
lington, to  the  regency  of  Spain,  and  to 
the  national  Congress :  they  were  refused 
succor  by  all.  They  then  published  the 
manifest,  and  the  correspondences  i^om 
which  we  have  drawn  these  details.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  St.  Sebastian  was 
destroyed  on  the  18th  of  August,  1818^  by 
its  own  allies,  and  tliat  its  ruin  was  pre- 
meditated. The  responsibility  of  this  de- 
struction evidently  fills  entirely  on  the 
heads  of  the  generals  who  led  the  besieging 
army.  What  motive  could  they  have  had 
ibr  conduct  as  strange  as  it  was  odious  ? 
St.  Sebastian  was  the  chief  town  of  one  of 
tbe  Basque  provinces,  where  industry  and 
commerce  were  always  held  in  hi^h  es- 
taem ;  it  was  the  seat  of  rich  oompanies, 


which  traded  largely  with  the  Spanish  col- 
onies. The  return  of  peace  went  to  revive 
the  active  commerce  with  France,  whose 
geographical  position  rendered  that  com* 
merce  inevitable.  It  was  for  (Aw,  no  doubt, 
that  St.  Sebastian  was  ordained  to  perish. 
The  Count  of  Sereno  says,  in  his  History 
of  Spain,  "The  soul  shudders  and  saddens 
at  the  remembrance  of  a  scene  as  lamenta- 
ble as  it  is  tragic.  It  was  oertainly  not 
provocated ;  the  peaceful  inhabitants  went 
out  to  meet  with  open  arms  those  whom 
they  considered  as  their  liberators,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  insults,  injuries,  and  great 
injustice.  What  dishonor  and  what  atro- 
ci^^ !  Ruui  and  devastation,  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  the  work  of  sol- 
diers of  an  allied  European  and  civilized 
nation,  but  rather  the  act  of  foUy  of  enraged 
enemies  or  African  savages." 

Trevelen  should  (if  they  have  time,  say 
forty  minutes)  make  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Orgullo :  the  view  is  most  magniAcent,  and 
will  well  repay  the  time  spent;  commence 
the  ascent  of  the  hill  at  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  which  ia  the  princijial  one  in  the 
place. 

After  passing  the  town  of  Ver^ara,  with 
nothing  to  see,  we  arrive  at  Vittoria^  which 
contains  12,000  inhabitants:  Hotels,  Pa- 
rador  Nuevo  and  de  Pogtat.  The  town  is 
very  pretty  from  the  distance,  but  contains 
little  of  importance  to  detain  the  traveler. 
Living  is  cheap,  fruits  in  abundance,  and 
climate  temperate.  The  alamedas  are  very 
beautiful,  lined  with  lovely  shade-trees, 
under  which  the  lower  class  of  citizens 
meet  and  dance.  The  principal  churches 
are  San  Yincente  and  San  MigueL  Tbe 
town  is  divided  into  old  and  new ;  the  lat- 
ter is  very  beantiftil. 

Vittoria  is  mostly  known  by  the  victory 
obtained  by  Wellington  over  the  Franch, 
who  were  command^  by  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  Marshal  Jourdan,  in  1818.  This  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  many  victories  ob- 
tained by  Wellington  during  the  Peninsu- 
lar war.  The  French  lost  all  their  bag- 
gage, artillery,  and  ammunition. 

Vittoria  is  one  of  the  principal  entrep6t8 
for  the  trade  between  Navarre  and  old 
Castile,  and  the  ports  of  St.  Sebastian  and 
Bilboa. 

Bwgo§  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cities 
of  old  Castile,  and  formerly  tbe  residence 
of  their  counts  and  kings.     It  declined, 
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however,  very  much  in  nrfporteiice,  and 
now  nambers  hardly  18,000  inhabitants. 
Hotels,  Fonda  Rafaela  and  Del  Norie.  It 
is  situated  on  the  railroad  direct  flnom  Mad* 
rid  to  Bayonne,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Arlanson,  andU  fiunons  in  Spanish histoiy 
as  the  birthplaoe  of  the  Cid,  whose  ttstle 
stood  a  Ibw  miles  distant  from  its  gates. 

^^  Mighty  Ttetor,  neror  Tmnqahhed, 

llulvrark  of  onr  natlTe  land; 
Shield  of  Spain,  her  boeat  and  gtoty, 

Kn^hi  of  the  feF-dreaded  bnnd ; 
*VeQging  Booureo  of  Moon  and  traiton, 

Mighty  thunderbolt  of  war, 
Mirmr  bright  of  chivalry, 

Ruj  my  Old  C«inpeador.'* 

Every  Spanish  bosom  thrills  with  emotion 
when  ho  hears  recounted  the  deeds  of  the 
brsve  Rodrigo  of  Bivar,  the  national  cham- 
pion of  Spain. 

The  town  abohnds  in  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  possesses  a  magnificent  Caih&- 
dral,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain. 
It  contains  numerous  splendid  monuments, 
prominent  among  which  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  Chapel  del  Condestable,  the 
burial-place  of  the  Velasco  fiunily.  The 
statues  of  San  Jeronimo  and  San  Sebastian 
are  very  fine.  There  are  also  several  fine 
paintings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  others; 
also  a  miracle-working  image,  *'£l  Cristo 
de  BuifZos.'*  It  was  first  discovered  steer- 
ing itself  up  the  current  of  the  river.  It 
was  placed  in  the  St.  An^n^tine  convent, 
where  it  worked  numerous  miracles,  sweat- 
ing on  Fridays,  etc. 

The  different  chapels  of  the  cathedral 
merit  especial  attention.  The  CapiUa  real 
is  the  high  altar,  where  several  members 
of  the  royal  house  of  Castile  repose.  One 
of  the  most  elegant  models  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Luis  de 
Acufia  y  Osorio,  siijiated  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels  (Santa  Ana).  The  high  altar  is 
of  the  most  perfect  Gothic ;  the  retablo  rep- 
resents the  meeting  of  St.  Joachim  with  St. 
Ana,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
chapel  de  Santioffo  is  the  ecclesiastical  chap- 
el of  the  cathedral,  and  contains  the  tombs 
of  numerous  archbishops.  In  the  chapel  of 
San  Enrique^  the  bronze  and  marble  monu- 
ment of  the  founder  is  the  leading  feature. 
The  CapiUa  de  la  VUUaeion  contains  six  fine 
paintings  representing  the  life  of  Christ ; 
also  one  representing  onr  Lady  of  Oca 
seated  on  a  throne,  holding  the  infant  Je- 
sus. La  CapiUa  de  la  PreserUaeion  contains 
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a  Holy  Family  by  Michael  Aogelo.  The 
SacrietiA,  in  addition  to  the  celebrated  paint- 
ing of  Ckriet  of  Bvryoe^  contains  the  per* 
traits  of  all  the  archbidiops  and  bishops  of 
Burgos,  ftom.  St.  James  the  Elder  to  Igna- 
ck>  Kibes,  who  died  in  1840.  The  &dk 
Oa^ihtUare  is  noticed  with  oonsiderabie  in- 
terest on  account  of  aa  old  box  which  is 
affixed  to  the  wall,  called  the  Cb^  <ie/ CU, 
of  which  a  story  is  toU  of  the  Cid,  that, 
being  in  want  of  money  to  cany  on  the 
war,  he  filled  this  chest  with  sand  and 
stones,  and  representing  to  some  rkh  Jews 
tlutt  it  contained  gold  and  jewels,  but  that 
he  did  not  wish  it  opened,  he  sncoeeded  on 
this  security  in  raising  the  desired  loan, 
which  he  afterward  repaid  with  interest. 

Alter  leaving  tlie  church,  ascend  the  hiil 
to  visit  the  church  of  Santa  Agwda^  in 
which  the  Cid  compelled  King  Alphooao 
VI.  to  swear  that  he  had  no  hand  in  tlie 
murder  of  his  brother  Don  Saiicho,who 
was  killed  at  Zamona.  The  Cid  mads 
him  repeat  the  oath  three  timea,  which  so 
irritated  the  king  that  he  there  swore  to  be 
revenged.  After  visiting  this  church,  as- 
cend ttie  lull  to  the  triumphal  arch  erected 
by  Philip  II.  to  Femaa  Gonzales.  Ob- 
serve the  pillars  which  mark  the  house  of 
the  Cid,  whose  ashes  are  now  preserved  in 
the  H6t6l  de  Ville,  having  been  removed 
from  the  monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Caiw 
dena  in  1842.  They  are  preserved  in  a 
wooden  coflin  in  a  small  oratory,  which 
will  be  shown  by  the  sacristan.  Among 
the  churches  of  Burgos  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice are  those  of  ^oa  EtUban  and  Sam  Nic^ 
oka.  One  of  the  finest  bronae  stataes  in 
Spain  is  in  Burgos :  it  was  erected  to  tiie 
memory  of  Charles  III. 

Every  one  visiting  Burgos  should  devote 
some  time  to  an  excursion  to  the  Clord^ia  4n 
Miraflortt  and  the  tomb  of  the  CSd.  The 
convent  of  Miraflores,  two  miles  fkom  Bor- 
gos,  was  erected  by  Jaan  II.  aboot  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  is  consid- 
ered, for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
built  (a  T03ral  tomb),  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  When  Philip  U. 
saw  it,  he  exclaimed,  **  We  have  done  noth- 
ing at  the  Escorial."  The  scidptnn  of 
the  tomb  of  Juan  II.,  his  second  wife,  Isa- 
bella, and  his  son,  Alonxo,  is  unsurpassed 
in  delicacy  of  finish  and  minuteness  of  de- 
tail. The  royal  effigies  are  most  exqui- 
site, while  the  execution  of  the  figures  of 
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the  saints  and  apostles  aze  beyond  concep- 
tioa.  Five  miles  from  the  convent  the 
monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Cardena  ap- 
pears. The  interest  in  visiting  this  place 
ia  considerably  lessened  since  the  removal 
of  the  remains  of  the  Cid.  This  celebra- 
ted Spanish  hero,  Don  Bodrigo  Ruy  Diaz 
de  Bavar,  was  born  in  Bnigoe  in  1040,  of  a 
noble  fiunily ;  he  was  knighted  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  ob- 
tained great  infloence  over  the  Castilian 
soldiers  at  a  very  early  age.  He  was  con- 
aidered  the  greatest  champion  of  Christen- 
dom. His  deeds  have  been  recorded  by 
numerous  writers,  both  Spanish  and  Moor- 
ish, in  both  prose  and  verM,  and  have  con- 
stitnted  the  real  reading  of  the  Spanish 
people  for  eight  centuries.  He  was  ban- 
ished from  the  court  of  Alphonso  Y I.,  which 
monarch  he  compelled  to  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  hod  no  connection  whatever 
-with  the  murderers  of  his  predecessor  and 
brother,  Saneho  II.  In  the  mean  time  Cas- 
tile was  invaded  by  the  Moors,  when  Don 
Bodrigo,  at  the  head  of  his  volunteers,  drove 
them  from  the  territory,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  king  imposed  a  tribute  on  them. 
He  was  recalled  to  the  court,  again  dis- 
graced, and  again  serving  his  monarch, 
driving  the  Moors  fh>m  Valencia,  and  there 
establishing  a  government.  He  there  mar- 
ried Dofia  Ximena,  so  celebrated  for  her 
conjugal  tenderness.  The  name  of  Cid 
was  given  him  by  the  Moors  after  a  battle 
in  which  he  conquered  five  allied  kings. 
He  was  mostly  called  Cid  Campeador, 
which  means  Lord  and  Champion.  He 
died  at  Valencia  in  1099,  and  was  brought 
to  Bttigoe  seated  on  his  favorite  steed. 
The  different  members  of  the  Cid*s  fiimily 
now  lie  here.  His  bones  have  made  nu- 
merous changes  since  they  first  were  seat- 
ed on  a  throne,  when  he  knocked  a  Jew 
down  with  his  brand  who  had  dared  to 
pluck  the  dead  lion  by  the  beard,  up  to  their 
late  removal  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 

The  following  is  the  style  of  ballad  much 
in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  by  which  the 
memory  of  the  great  champion  of  Spain, 
the  friend  of  St.  James  and  the  extinguish- 
er of  the  Moors,  is  kept  alive : 

**T1m  Cid  rode  throngh  the  horse-ehoo  gate, 

OinegA^haped  ft  stood, 
A  symbol  of  the  moon  that  waned  before  the 

Chrigtian  rood. 
lie  vaa  all  nhenthed  In  golden  mail,  his  cloak 

WSM  white  AS  shroud ; 


His  vizor  down,  his  sword  unsheathed,  corpse- 

«till  he  rode  and  proud : 
And  over  all  ttie  spears  and  blades,  east,  we:*t, 

and  southt  and  north, 
The  Cid*8  broad  flag  like  sunset  spi«ad,  wild 

flaming  fiercely  forth. 
The  rioe-fields,  where  the  tailed  stalks  grew 

green  round  tepid  pools, 
Were  trodden  red  by  flying  crowds  of  unbe- 
lieving fools. 
The  bright  canals,  that  girt  the  town  as  with 

a  silver  net, 
Were  scarlet  with  the  slain  Moors*  blood— the 

melons  purple  wet 
At  every  water-wheel  and  mill  a  dying  man 

was  found — 
His  cloven  head  leant  back  against  the  red  Jar's 

knotted  round. 
The  mulberry-traefl  were  strung  with  Mo<u^ 

as  carob-twigs  with  fruit: 
The  dying  struggled  on  the  Doughs— the  dying 

at  the  root 
With  dripping  sword,  and  horse  all  sweat,  be 

rode  into  the  town, 
The  black  gore  from  his  plume  and  flag  was 

raining  hotly  down. 
His  maoe  was  bent,  his  banner  rent,  his  helmet 

beaten  in, 
The  blood-spots  on  his  mail  were  thick  as  spots 

on  leopard's  skin. 
And  after  came  tlie  hostages,  the  ransomed, 

and  the  dead, 
Tlte  cloven  Moors  in  wagons  pUod — the  body 

or  the  head ; 
And  heaps   of  armor,  golden-chained,  gny 

plumes  and  broken  flagfi, 
Piled  up  OS  in  the  tanner's  yard  tlie  heapi  of 

beggars*  raga. 
The  stately  camels,  golden-trapped,  each  sil- 
ver-white as  milk. 
High  laden  with  the  aloes*  wood,  swoet  amber- 
gris, and  silk ; 
Bich  Indian  camphor,  marten-skins  from  Kho- 

rasan  the  fair; 
Ten  piles  of  silver  ingots,  each  a  sultan's  triple 

sbaro; 
Great  bales  of  orange  saffron-weed,  and  crys- 
tal diamond  dear ; 
Lai^  Beja  rabies,  fiery  red— euch  stonei  the 

emirs  wear : 
Last  came  tlie  shekels  and  the  bars  in  leather 

bags  sealed  red, 

And  then  black  slaves  with  Jars  of  gold  upon 

each  woolly  head. 

•  •  •  •  • 

His  beard  was  like  a  hor8e*s  mano,  his  shield 
was  varnished  rod 

With  Moorish  blood  his  rider-king  that  cruel 
day  had  shed ; 

All  crimson  shone  his  suit  of  mall,  all  fiery 
shone  his  sword. 

His  breastplate-ateel  was  hewn  aarass,  bis  bat- 
tle-ax was  flawed." 

This  is  a  description  of  a  battle  fought 
seven  years  after  the  Cid*s  death.  It  oc- 
<&urred  in  this  wise.  For  seven  years  the 
embalmed  body  of  the  champion  remained 
seated  in  a  carved  chair  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Burgos.  In  the  mean  time  the  Castilians 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  MoorR.  the  latter 
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being  victorious  in  nearly  overy  battle. 
Tliej  finally  had  recourse  to  the  dead  Cid, 
and,  strapping  nim  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  his  fbll  armor,  he  was  ridden  out  to  at- 
tack the  Moors.  The  ront  was  decisire, 
and  the  carnage  fearfal. 

VaUadolidj  the  former  capital  of  Spain,  is 
finely  aitoated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pi- 
snerga,  at  the  conflaence  of  this  river  with 
the  Esgveva.  It  contains  20,000  inhabit- 
ants; in  former  times  the  number  was 
over  60,000.  Principal  hotel  Porodor  de  fa« 
DiUpendat*  It  was  the  capital  of  the  for- 
mer kinj^dom  of  Leon,  afttfward  included 
in  Castile,  and  was  made  the  capital  of 
Spain  by  Philip  II.,  who  was  bom  here; 
an  honor  that  bis  successor,  Philip  III.,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  revive  for  it.  The 
court  having  been  once  removed  to  Madrid, 
it  was  found  difficult  to  supplant  the  influ- 
ences which  had  grown  around  it.  Thus 
a  rich  and  fertile  country,  abounding  in 
every  production  of  nature,  was  abandoned 
fbr  a  dry,  arid,  and  woodless  plain,  desti- 
tute of  every  thing  thst  tends  to  make  a 
city  rich  and  prosperous. 

Valladolid  declined  rapidly  ttom  its  an- 
cient importance ;  and  what  the  foreign  foe 
and  allies  of  the  Spaniards  spared,  civil 
war  has  destroyed.  It  still  contains  one 
of  the  finest  universities  in  Spain,  founded 
by  Alonzo  XI.  in  the  Hth  century;  also 
an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  museum,  a  royal 
palace,  theatre,  and  public  library.  Val- 
ladolid is  celebrated  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Philip  II.,  and  the  place  where 
Columbus  breathed  his  last.  The  Museum 
is  the  principal  object  of  attraction,  and 
contains  some  fine  pictures,  sculptures,  and 
a  good  library. 

The  sculptures  of  Hernandez,  Berru- 
guete,  and  Juan  de  Luni  are  some  of  the 
finest  in  Spain.  The  palace  and  cathedral 
must  also  be  visited.  Notice,  in  the  last, 
the  silver  costodia;  also  the  picture  of  the 
C rucifi xion.  Some  of  the  chapels  are  very 
n ne.  Visit  the  churches  of  Magdalena^  San 
Lorenzo,  and  ^Slon  Miffuel» 

An  excursion  might  be  made  from  Val- 
ladolid to  Sitlamanca,  distance  22  miles. 
It  contains  but  15,000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels Parador  de  iat  Diligenciat  and  Loi 
Toro8.  This  once  celebrated  city  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tormes,  an  affluent  of 
the  Douro.  It  is  now  a  silent,  gloomy 
town,  and  the  days  of  its  collegiate  glorv, 
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when  it  ranked  second  among  the  four 
great  universities  of  Europe,  have  kNig 
since  passed.  It  was  in  the  14tb  oentoiy, 
when  Paris,  Salamanca,  Oxford,  and  Bo- 
logna stood  first  in  the  ruiks  of  educatkniaL 
institutions,  that  Salamanca  became  so  r^ 
nowned  lor  scholastic  philosophy,  when 
ten  thousand  students  wandered  thnmgk 
its  halls.  Its  splendid  cathedral,  its  glo- 
rious old  churches  and  crumbling  conveats, 
although  deserted  and  melancholy,  mafca 
it  a  place  of  much  importanoe  to  visit. 
Salamanca  is  noted  in  modem  history  for 
the  great  battle  fought  between  the  Frendt 
undcor  Biarshal  Marmont  and  the  Englidi 
under  Wellington  in  1812.  The  Fi«nch 
were  defeated  with  great  loss.  Tho  En- 
glish had  much  the  larger  force. 


Madrid,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, is  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  arid 
plain.  It  is  the  most-  elevated  of  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  being  about  2200  feet 
alwve  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  present 
population  amounts  to  290,000.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel  is  the  Grand  HoUl  de  Paris^ 
decidedly  the  only  good  house ;  it  is  sito- 
ated  in  the  Puerto  del  SaL,  an  open  space 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  where  all  the  prin- 
cipU  streets  meet.  The  prices  in  Madrid 
are  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States, 
perhaps  a  shade  less.  The  hotels  in  Spain 
charge  *'so  much  per  day." 

The  climate  of  Madrid  was  in  forma 
times  considered  good ;  it  was  on  thu  ac- 
count that  Philip  II.  decided  to  give  it  the 
preference  among  its  illustrious  rivals  when 
he  was  choosing  the  capital  of  Spain.  Bui 
it  has  changed  since,  being  now  extremely 
dangerous  for  delicate  persons,  especially 
those  of  nervous  temperament.  Madrid  is 
said  by  some  to  have  but  two  seasons :  **  9 
mois  d*hiver  et  8  mois  d'enfer.*'  The 
spring  is  temperate  and  often  rainy;  the 
aummer  insupportably  hot;  and  the  au- 
tumn, until  the  month  of  November,  dry 
and  pleasant.  The  air  which  blows  from 
the  Guadarrama  is  very  subtle  and  pene- 
trating, and  irritates  the  nerves  dreadfully ; 
and  if  you  are  not  careful  and  wrap  your- 
self  up  well,  covering  your  mouth,  yon  ran 
the  risk  of  catching  a  terrible  disease,  which 
hurries  you  into  the  next  world  in  a  very 
short  time. 
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The  absence  of  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
llladrid  is  doobtless  one  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  severitv  of  the  climate.  There  is 
nothing  in  winter  to  preserve  the  city  firom 
the  sharp  north  wind,  and  in  summer  to 
rtiade  it  firom  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  are  reooncOing 
themselves  by  degrees  to  the  trees,  which 
fbr  some  time  thev  seemed  to  consider  as 
enemies,  and  they  are  continually  planting 
them,  so  that  Madrid  stands  in  a  fidr  way 
of  regaining  its  original  climate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Spaniards,  Madrid  was  founded 
a  few  centuries  after  the  deluge,  and  pre- 
ceded Borne  by  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  This  is  about  as  ridiculous  as  the 
statement  made  by  some  French  writers, 
that  it  was  founded  in  the  16th  century. 
Most  readers  of  Spanish  history  are  aware 
that  Madrid  was  captured  by  Alonzo  in 
1088.  Henry  III.  was  crowned  there  in 
1394.  His  successors,  Juan  II.,  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  Catholic  kings,  inhabited  the 
Akazar,  and  fortified  iL  It  was  at  Mad- 
rid that  Charles  V.  received  the  news  of 
the  victory  of  Pavia.  It  was  to  Madrid 
that  Francis  I.  was  carried  prisoner;  and 
at  Madrid  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  France  and  Spain.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  Spain,  which  was  divided  into 
several  Mussulman  and  Christian  king- 
doms, had  quite  a  number  of  capitals — 
Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  Leon, 
Burgos,  and  Saragossa.  These  capitals 
were  reduced  to  one  after  the  capture  of 
Granada.  The  Catholic  monarchs  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  had  not  yet  thought  of 
ft  fixed  capital.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  who  was  always  either  fight- 
ing or  traveling,  this  important  question 
was  not  decided  until  he  abdicated  the 
throne  in  favor  of  his  son,  Philip  II. ;  he, 
as  we  have  seen,  ^ve  the  preference  to 
Madrid,  fix>m  a  political  motive,  that  none 
of  the  other  capitals  might  have  any  jeal- 
ousy in  the  matter,  and  that  all  Spain 
might  become  reconciled,  all  speak  the 
same  tongue — ^in  fact,  all  be  Spaniards. 
He  declared  its  court  to  be  the  only  one  in 
the  world.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Madrid  is  not  of  much  importance  until 
the  commencement  of  the  French  wars. 
It  was  entered  by  Murat  at  the  head  of 
the  French  forces  in  1808.  Two  months 
aftem'ard  they  were  compelled  to  retire, 
the  Manolos  making  fearful  havoc  with 


their  knives.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  also 
compelled  to  fly  before  them.  In  the 
month  of  December  of  the  same  year  Na- 
pole<m  entered  the  city  in  person,  and  re- 
instated his  brother,  who  occupied  the 
throne  four  years,  up  to  1812,  at  which 
time  the  city  was  taken  by  the  English. 
In  1828  it  was  again  occupied  by  the 
French,  under  the  Due  d' Angoulome. 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Madrid 
a  recent  writer  says,  *'They  can  only  be 
learned  by  viewing  the  habits  of  the  mid- 
dle classes ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  a  stranger,  even  with  good 
introductions,  to  know  enough  of  the  aris- 
tocracy to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
their  domestic  habits,  owing,  we  believe, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  general  pov- 
erty, which,  with  the  high  rate  of  living 
in  Bladrid,  is  an  effectual  bar  to  hospi- 
tality. Almost  all  fiuniiies,  except  those 
in  the  very  highest  ranks,  live,  as  in  Paris 
and  Edinburgh,  in  stories  or  flats,  each 
story  being  a  distinct  house.  The  outer 
door,  which  is  of  enormous  strength,  has 
a  small  window  or  grating,  with  a  sliding 
shutter,  and  the  usiul  salutation  from  the 
porter  when  one  rings  for  admittance, 
''^Geniez  depas*^ — ^people  of  peace — 4nd  the 
door  in  ordinary  cases  is  opened.  This 
precaution  of  surveying  strangers  is,  per- 
haps, attributable  to  a  feeling  of  personal 
insecurity  consequent  on  bad  government 
and  religious  persecution.  A  suite  of 
apartments  usually  consists  of  a  large, 
well-lighted,  andrespectably-fumished  sa- 
loon, with  a  recess  on  one  side,  in  which 
is  a  bed,  wholly  unconcealed  and  without 
curtains;  and  at  another  side  is  a  door 
leading  into  a  smaller  chamber,  similarly 
ftimished  to  that  just  described.  The  la- 
d3''*s  boudoir  is  alwa3's  handsomely  deco- 
rated ;  and  the  worst  rooms  in  an  estab- 
lishment are  invariably  the  library,  or 
study,  and  the  dining-room,  both  of  which 
are  small  and  wretchedly  furnished.  The 
apartments  are  always  kept  remarkably 
clean. 

^  The  manner  of  living  in  Madrid  is  some- 
what more  generous  than  in  the  northern 
provinces.  A  rich  soup  is  usually  added 
to  the  everiasting  oUa  or  cochido,  which 
is  much  better  made  and  more  highly  sea- 
soned than  in  the  rest  of  Spain ;  and  din- 
ner is  always  followed  by  cakes,  sweet- 
meats, and  fruits,  accompanied  by  a  mod- 
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crate  supply  of  VaMepeoM  mnd  oilier  good 
tuUive  wine».  The  inhabitento,  except  the 
tradespeople,  rise  late,  breakftst  on  cbooo- 
Uto  between  10  and  11.  Lounging,  read- 
ing, or  a  stroU  to  the  cafi&B  (where,  howev- 
er, they  spend  nothing),  occnpies  the  men ; 
dressing  and  visiting,  the  ladies,  till  din- 
ner (about  8) ;  after  which  follows  the  «ms»- 
(a,  a  season  of  almost  nniveisal  repose  in 
Madrid.  The  shops  then  are  etthor  shot, 
or  a  curtain  drawn  before  the  door.  The 
shutters  of  every  window  are  doeed; 
scarcely  a  respectable  person  is  seen  in 
the  strsets ;  the  stall-keepers  spread  cloths 
over  their  wares  and  go  to  sleep ;  groaps 
of  the  poor  and  idle  are  seen  stretched  in 
the  sh«de;  and  even  the  Galician  water- 
carriers,  seised  with  the  general  drowsi- 
ness, make  pillows  of  their  water-casks. 
The  siesta  over,  the  ladiee  sit  in  the  bal- 
conies, and  the  gentlemen  smoke  their  ci- 
gars till  the  time  for  the  loonge  on  the 
Prado ;  and  then  comes  the  <erte/ta,  a  veiy 
pleasant  and  socinl  meeting  for  chit-chat 
and  music,  closing  the  day  of  Madrid. 
Dinner-parties  are  seldom  or  never  given, 
and  there  are  no  regular  parties  except 
balls,  and  those  not  frequent,  and  unac- 
companied by  any  refreshment  beyond 
agwxfrtKa, 

*■*•  The  best  national  manners  are  not,  like 
other  oonntries,  to  be  found  in  the  capital, 
where  every  thing  is  sacrifioed  to  the  rage 
for  imitating  the  French  and  English,  a 
feature  which  distinguishes  the  MadrUe- 
nos  from  all  other  Spaniards.  Morals  in 
all  classes,  especially  the  higher,  are  in 
the  most  degraded  state.  Veils,  indeed, 
are  thrown  aside,  and  serenades  are  rare, 
but  gallantry  and  intrigue  are  as  active 
as  ever.  The  men  think  little  of  their 
marriage  obligations,  and  pay  no  real  re- 
spect to  the  other  sex;  the  women  make 
dress  and  show  the  business  of  their  lives, 
court  admiration,  and  are  willing  victims 
of  unprincipled  gallantry.  Infidelity  in 
married  women  is. perhaps  more  frequent 
than  in  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy.  Sovce- 
ly  any  nuuried  lady  is  without  her  corte- 
jo.  The  connection,  however,  if  not  less 
sensual,  is  more  lasting  than  in  Italy,  and 
intrigues  are  usually  carried  on  unknown 
to  the  husband,  who  is  generally  too  proud 
to  connive  at  his  wife's  dishonor.  Sexual 
immorality  is  also  common  among  the  low- 
er orders,  but  there  is  not  that  drunken- 
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ness,  brutality,  and  insolence  wnich  clHr- 
acterise  the  ooMutte  of  Fsris  and  London; 
and  the  stranger  may  now  walk  abovt  the 
streets  in  any  part  of  Madrid  without  fear 
of  being  slabbed  or  plundered,  a  ciroom- 
stance  attributable  to  the  impnyvcment  of 
the  lower  orders." 

Madrid  is  well  supplied  with  excellent 

carriages  and  cabe,  titers  being  stands  in 

all  the  principal  streets.     Tke  rates  are, 

'*lbr  the  course,"  in  daytime,  4  real8=20 

cents ;  from  sunset  until  midnight,  6  reals 

=80  cents;  after  midnight,  8  reals  =40 

cents.     By  the  hour,  daytime,  first  hour, 

18  reals;  every  hour  after,  6  reals:  from 

sunset  to  midnight,  first  hoar,  10  reals; 

sucoeeding  hours,  8  reals :  after  midnight, 

first  hour,  14  resis ;  succeeding  honxs,  13 

I  reals.     The  rates  for  two-liorse  conveyan- 

'  ces  average  about  thirty  per  cent,  mors 

than  for  one. 

A  valet  de  place  will  be  necessary  in 
Madrid  to  ainnge  about  getting  passes  to 
see  the  diiteent  ^'sipft^*'  as  the  days  on 
which  they  may  be  seen  are  often  changed, 
or  the  time  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  newa- 
papers,  as  well  as  the  annooncement  of 
bull-fights,  theatrical  entertainments,  and 
other  amusemento.  Travelers  wishing  to 
purchase  Spanish  cloaks  (very  comfortaUe 
in  the  cars)  will  find  the  house  of  Cumber- 
land, Mufioz  y  Mexia,  a  first-class  place. 

After  taking  a  stroll  into  the  Pmcrto  dd 
Sd  and  Praio^  to  see  life  in  its  outdoer 
glory,  we  will  proceed  first  to  visit  the 
Rtnfol  Palace^  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, which  occupies,  with  its  gardens,  a 
space  of  nearly  eigh^  acres.  It  Ibnns  a 
square  of  470  feet  each  way  by  100  feet 
high,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  palaces  in  the  world.  It  was 
buUt  by  Philip  V.  The  ceilings  are  ma^ 
nificently  frescoed,  but  most  of  the  paint- 
ings that  formerly  adorned  the  walls  Imve 
been  removed  to  the  Museo.  It  Is  rich  in 
statues  and  marbles.  The  throne-room  is 
really  gorgeous.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
some  four  years  since  several  of  the  fres- 
coes and  marbles  wera  disfigured  by  En- 
glish travelers,  the  queen  has  been  com- 
pelled to  prohibit  visitors  to  Madrid  from 
entering  the  palace.  It  is  imposrible  now 
to  obtain  admittance.  In  the  circular  gar- 
den stands  the  equestrian  stetne  of  FhiLip 
IV.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  art  in  Europe.     The  ease  and 
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gneo  with  which  he  sits  on  his  noble  war- 
hone  is  perfectly  enchanting.  He  was 
considered  the  best  horseman  in  Spain. 
The  bronze  was  cast  in  Florence  in  1640. 

A4}oining  the  palace  is  La  Heal  Cochera, 
or  royal  coach-house  and  stables ;  the  horses 
and  mules  are  very  fine.  The  coach-house 
oontains  carriages  of  all  forms,  ages,  and 
colors,  125  in  number,  from  Queen  Joane's 
splendid  carved  carriage,  860  years  old, 
down  to  an  elegant  trotting  wagon  made 
by  Dnbob  of  New  York.  The  state  car- 
riages, used  by  the  queen  when  she  opens 
the  Cortes,  are  veiy  elegant. 

On  tha  southern  side  of  the  palace  is  sit- 
uated La  Real  Armeria,  which  is  consid- 
ered the  most  interesting  armory  in  the 
world.  It  is  open  to  the  public  on  Tues- 
days and  SatUTda3rs.  On  other  days  stran- 
gers will  be  admitted  on  presenting  their 
passports ;  a  fee  of  one  franc  is  then  ex- 
pected. Tliis  splendid  collection  of  armor, 
swords,  shields,  and  precious  relics,  was  re- 
moved by  Philip  11.  from  Valladolid.  The 
•rmor  is  kept  clean  and  beautiful,  and  looks 
as  new  as  when  worn  by  Charles  Y.,  Philip 
II.,  or  the  Great  Captain,  which  seems  to 
annoy  the  editor  of  Murray's  Hand-book, 
becaose  "we  don't  do  it  in  the  Tower,  you 
know."  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  placed 
the  equestrian  armor,  the  chief  suits  being 
those  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  Philip 
III.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall  is  the 
effigy  of  St.  Ferdinand,  dressed  in  royal 
robes,  with  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head ; 
in  one  hand  he  holds  a  globe  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  in  the  other  a  sword.  This  fig- 
ure is  annually  borne  by  priests,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  to  the  chapel  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace, and  there  saluted  for  the  space  of  two 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  again 
deposited  in  the  armory. 

On  your  right,  as  you  enter  the  hall,  is 
placed  the  collection  of  guns,  most  of  which 
belonged  to  Charles  IV.  Some  of  them 
are  beautifully  inlaid  with  precious  stones ; 
notice  No.  2223  especially :  it  is  inlaid  with 
gold,  and  was  presented  to  his  *'  dear  broth- 
er" by  Napoleon  I. ;  the  name  '*Faton,  k 
Paris,"  is  lettered  on  it.  In  the  centre,  in 
front  as  you  enter,  notice  the  fine  equestrian 
armor.  No.  2528,  of  Charles  Y . ;  also  2898, 
of  Philip  II.  Between  these  two  is  placed 
the  steel  writing-desk  of  Charles  Y.,  re- 
moved by  the  present  queen  from  the  Esco- 
rial.    2521,  u  beautiful  casque  formerly  bo- 
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longing  to  Francis  I.,  king  of  France :  the 
fleurs  de  lis  are  exquisitely  carved ;  2410, 
a  fine  equestrian  armor  of  Charles  Y.,  the 
same  he  wore  on  entering  Tunis ;  No.  2408 
was  his  camp-chair ;  No.  2321,  another  suit 
of  equestrian  armor  which  he  formerly 
wore:  the  horse  is  exquisitely  carved  by 
Perez ;  No.  1776  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
sword  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  at  the  battie  of  Pavia : 
Murat  carried  off  the  original  to  Paris ;  No. 
2355  is  a  splendid  gold  and  steel  armor  for- 
merly worn  by  Christopher  Columbus; 
2897  is  a  bronze  double-barreled  breech- 
loading  cannon.  Murray's  Hand-book  for 
Spain  would  call  it  the  **  anticipation"  of 
the  Armstrong  gun,  as  the  editor  says 
**  Yelasquez's  style  is  the  anticipation  of 
Landseers. "  (?)  The  painters  of  any  other 
than  those  of  the  English  nation  would  be 
called  imUators,  Here,  also,  will  be  point- 
ed out  the  suit  of  armor  worn  by  Isabella 
the  Catholic  at  the  siege  of  Granada.  No. 
2429  is  the  camp-bed  of  Charles  Y. ;  No. 
2419,  a  complete  suit  of  splendid  armor,  pre- 
sented to  Philip  II.  by  Don  Manuel  of  Por- 
tugal; also  an  exquisite  collar  (gold,  silver, 
and  steel),  No.  2870,  belonging  to  the  same 
monarch.  A  day  can  well  be  spent  exam- 
ining this  splendid  collection. 

Naval  Muteum. — ^Near  the  armory  is  the 
Naval  Museum  of  Madrid,  which  well  de- 
serves a  visit,  containing  flags,  models  of 
ships,  and  valuable  naval  relics.  Notice, 
first,  the  pirate  gun  and  flag,  captured  in 
1847.  Observe  a  fine  model  of  the  Santa 
Ana,  sunk  at  Trafalgar ;  also  the  San  Carlo. 
Here  may  be  seen  a  seven-barrel  revolving 
cannon,  cast  at  Carthagena  in  1819.  No. 
405,  up  stairs,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Colum- 
bus, on  either  side  of  which  are  those  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Observe  the  map 
of  Columbus,  beside  which  are  two  splen- 
did historical  paintings,  the  Burial  of  De 
Soto  in  the  Mississippi,  and  Cortez  ordering 
the  Destruction  of  his  Ships ;  also  his  por 
trait,  with  those  of  Pizano  and  De  Soto ;  a 
magnificent  plan  of  Gibraltar ;  a  fine  paint- 
ing of  the  battie  of  Lepanto,  with  an  angel 
delivering  the  news  to  Philip  while  on  his 
knees  praying  in  the  Escurial;  opposite 
this  picture  hangs  a  portrait  of  its  hero, 
Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Charles 
Y.  Observe  the  French  flags,  all  in  tat- 
ters, which  is  generally  tlie  caxo  when  in 
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the  bands  of  tbair  eaeniies.  In  the  next 
room,  whkh  is  filled  with  modeb  of  ships, 
and  portraits  of  admirals  and  ministeri, 
there  is  a  splendid  AiU-length  picture  of 
the  present  qoeen,  Isabella. 

TAeoAvf .— The  Teatro  Real  is  the  gfmnd 
Opera-boose  of  ICadrid,  completed  in  1860. 
It  feces  the  palace,  and  is  withoat  doabt 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  tke  finest  in  Eorope, 
both  extemallj  and  intemsllj.  It  holds 
with  great  oomfoit  2000  persons,  not  cram- 
med and  boddled  tofcether  on  nnoomlbrta- 
ble  seats  as  in  London,  but  laige  and  Inx- 
nrioos.  There  is  not  a  single  theatre  in 
Great  Britain  that  we  have  ever  visited 
where  the  best  seats  are  equal  to  the  third- 
class  seats  of  any  of  the  Madrid  theatres. 
The  operas  are  put  upon  the  stage  in  a  su- 
perb manner,  and  the  singing  is  glorious. 
The  parquette  seats,  which  are  the  best  for 
strangen,  cost  thirty  reals. 

Teatro  de  la  Zarzuda  is  the  Opera  Go- 
mique  of  Madrid :  it  is  in'fc  fine  situation ; 
fine  singers  and  fine  actors;  always  fulU 

Teatro  del  CircOf  which  b  capable  of  con- 
taining 1600  spectator!*,  is  situated  in  the 
Plazuela  del  Rcy,  at  the  end  of  the  Calle 
de  los  Infantes.  It  is  the  Com^e  Fran- 
^aise  of  Madrid,  performing  comedies  and 
yaudeyilles  to  perfection. 

Teatro  del  PrSitape,  situated  in  the  Calk 
del  Principe,  holds  1200  spectators:  the 
pieces  are  generally  good,  and  the  actors 
excellent. 

Jieai  AfmeOf  or  Koyal  Picture-gallery,  is 
the  great  lion  of  the  Spanish  capital.  Here 
only  Velasqnes,  the  master  of  the  Spanish 
school  of  painters,  is  seen  in  all  his  glory, 
very  few  of  his  great  pictures  having  ever 
been  removed  from  Spain.  This  great 
painter  was  bom  at  Seville  1596,  and  died 
at  Madrid  1660 ;  he  was  the  court  painter, 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  fix>m 
Philip  IV.  There  are  over  sixty  of  his 
pictures  here.  This  Museum  is  said  to 
contain,  and  after  a  careftil  examination 
we  thinJt  does  contain,  more  wealth  in  pic- 
tures than  any  other  gallery  on  the  Conti- 
nent. To  Ferdinand  VII.  the  credit  is  due 
of  conceiving  the  project  of  uniting  in  one 
collection  the  paintings  which  were  scat- 
tered through  the  different  palaces  and 
royal  residences  of  Madrid.  He  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  the  building  which 
Charies  III.  had  intended  for  an  Academy 
of  National  Sciences.  His  daughter  Isa- 
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{  bella  oontinned  this  work,  and  tzaosfened 
to  the  Museum  the  best  paintings  of  tlka 
Escorial,  and  to-day  the  Musenm  of  Mad- 
rid is  considared  the  lidiest  in  Europe. 
Dming  the  whole  of  the  16tli  oentnzy, 
when  Spain  was  at  tiie  head  of  Eimp^  and 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany  were  mdcr 
its  govenamsDl^  the  socoessors  of  the  two 
great  kings,  Charles  Y.  and  liiilip  II.,  al- 
though  they  lost  their  teirifcaiiea,  they 
greatly  aogmented  their  artiatic  riches. 
Philip  iy.,who  was  the  friend  of  Telas- 
quas,  employed  the  last  dollar  of  a  wasted 
fortune  in  Uie  purchase  of  works  of  art. 
PhUip  v.,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
did  so  much  to  embellish  Madrid,  increased 
BtiU  more  the  treasures  of  the  Mnseom.  In 
a  chronological  point  of  view,  the  Mnaeom 
of  Madrid  is  inferior  to  the  collection  attiio 
Louvre  in  Parii,  or  the  Uffi»  and  I^tti 
Palace  at  Florence ;  but,  considering  it  as 
a  collection  of  masterpieees,  it  ia  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  both  places.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  give  the  numbers  attached 
to  the  difierent  gems  in  this  gallery,  aa^ 
during  the  spring  of  1868y  a  new  catalogQe 
was  being  made,  which  will  be  published 
ere  these  pages  come  before  the  eyea  of  tin 
traveler ;  the  numbers,  ss  the  directors  in* 
formed  us,  being  all  changed,  so^  dear  rea^ 
er,  buy  a  catalogue. 

On  entering  the  principal  facade,  which 
opens  lirom  the  road  of  San  GeroninMs  yon 
arrive  in  a  circular  vestibule  ornamented 
by  eight  large  columns,  and  surmoonted 
by  a  lantern ;  fimn  this  room  yon  enter 
into  a  splendid  vaulted  gallery,  nearly  500 
feet  long  and  85  wide.  On  either  side  am 
two  other  galleries,  180  feet  long  and  35 
wide :  these  last  are  entirely  devoted  to 
Spanish  masters.  The  main  gallery  is  do- 
voted  principally  to  Italian  and  modem 
paintings.  Half  way  along  this  hall  a  door 
to  the  left  opens  into  the  Itabdta  Sakxm, 
which  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  contuna 
the  masterpieces  and  gems  of  the  whole 
gallery,  without  distinction  as  regards  mas- 
ters or  schools.  It  is  the  Tribune  of  Flor- 
ence, and  contains  enough  Raphaels,  Gni- 
dos,  Murilkw,  Titian^  Claudes,  Tandykos, 
Teniers,  and  Velasquez'  to  make  the  di^ 
ferent  galleries  of  world-wide  repute.  An 
opening  in  the  floor  of  this  room  gives  yon 
a  glimpse  of  the  principal  sculptures  on 
the  floor  below.  Continuing  along  the 
principal  hall  you  arrive  at  another  rotaa* 
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dMf  similar  to  that  by  which  yon  entered. 
In  this  aiB  collected  tome  beantifnl  gems 
of  the  French  school.  On  both  sides  are 
ooRidoTB  condocttng  to  saloons  containing 
the  Gennan  and  Fraich  school ;  also  to  an 
apartment  of  state,  where  royalty  reposes 
after  the  fatigues  of  a  toor  of  the  galleries. 
It  is  magnifioently  carpeted,  and  contains 
portraits  of  different  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Descending  to  the  ground  floor 
are  three  large  saloons,  comprising  the 
JUmned  GaUery^  where  all  the  immodett 
pictures  were  formerly  put — ^whereTitian*s 
Vennsee  and  Rubcns's  fiit  women  were  kept 
oot  of  sight,  that  the  inquisitors  might 
gloat  in  private  over  gods  and  goddesses 
minus  drapery  and  trowsers.  But  Madrid 
has  got  bravely  over  this  mock  modesty, 
and  Titian's  Venus  on  a  couch,  with  a 
young  man  playing  the  organ,  and  his  Ve- 
nus playing  with  a  dog,  have  each  a  most 
conspicuous  position  in  the  principal  gal- 
lery. Adjoining  these  rooms  is  the  gallery 
of  sculpture,  which  contains  some  antique 
gems;  but  the  collection  falls  far  below 
either  that  of  Rome,  Paris,  or  Munich. 

We  propose  giving  a  brief  list  of  the 
principal  works  of  the  leading  masters,  ar- 
ranging them  in  chronological  order,  as  it 
18  expected  they  will  appear  under  the  new 
arrangement  and  in  the  new  catalogue, 
commencing  with  the  Spakish  School  : 
VmeetOe  Madp^  the  nearest  imitator  of 
Eaphael,  better  known  as  Juan  de  Joanes. 
There  are  eighteen  pictures  by  this  master. 
The  principal  gem,  which  is  in  the  Isabella 
saloon  ("The  Lord's  Supper")i  ^  consid- 
ered equal  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  great 
masterpiece.  Jo§e  JUbeniy  called  Spagno- 
leito,  fiom  whom  both  Velasquez  and  Mu- 
rillo  took  their  style.  There  are  fiffy-eight 
pictures  by  this  great  master,  and,  in  the 
face  of  most  writers,  we  think  they  form 
tiie  finest  collection  in  the  gallery.  His 
choicest  pictures  are  in  the  Isabella  Saloon, 
VIZ.,  **  Jacob's  Ladder,"  **The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Bartholomew,"  and  his  **  Promethe- 
us," the  gore  and  bowels  of  which  look 
fearfully  natural.  The  Inquisition  was  the 
source  from  whence  he  derived  his  finest 
subjects.  He  died  1666,  in  the  68th  year 
of  his  age.  Diego  Bodriffues  de  SUva  f  Ve- 
kuqu/ex  is  here  seen  in  all  his  glory.  Being 
the  friend  of  PhUip  IV.,  nearly  all  his 
paintings  were  painted  for  the  crown,  and 
are,  with  h  very  few  exceptions,  all  in  the 


Museum  of  Madrid — sixty-four  in  number 
— and  hero  the  traveler  only  can  enjoy  the 
fhiitf olness  and  immense  resources  of  this 
great  painter.  He  essayed  his  hand  in  all 
the  variety  of  the  art.  In  historical  paint- 
ing he  was  the  master ;  in  landscape  un- 
surpassed; and  in  portraits  and  animals 
was- considered  eqnid  to  Vandyck  and  Sny- 
ders.  His  finest  pictures  are  in  the  Isa^ 
bella  Saloon.  Notice  his  La*  Memna$, 
which  Luca  Giordano  described  as  the 
theology  of  painting.  This  great  work 
should  be  examined  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room.  It  represents  Velasquez  in 
his  studio.  He  stands  to  the  left  of  the 
picture,  employed  in  painting  the  portraits 
of  Philip  IV.  and  his  queen.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  canvas  is  the  young  Infanta 
Donna  Marguerite  Maria  of  Austria,  whose 
companions  are  trying  to  amuse  her.  At 
the  right  are  her  two  dwarfs,  male  and  fe- 
male, worrying  a  favorite  dog,  magnifi- 
oently painted.  The  effect  of  the  peculiar 
shading  of  this  picture  is  truly  wonderful. 
Observe,  hanging  on  the  breast  of  the  art- 
ist, the  cross  of  Santiago,  painted  by  the 
hand  of  Philip  IV.  When  the  picture  was 
completed,  Velasquez  asked  the  king  if 
there  was  any  thing  wanting  in  his  pic- 
ture. The  monarch  said  ^^jeM,"  and,  tak- 
ing the  pallet  fi*om  the  hands  of  the  mas- 
tar,  immediately  painted  the  decoration, 
making  him  a  noble  knight  of  the  Holy 
Order.  Notice,  also,  his  Lot  Latmat,  or  the 
surrender  of  the  city  of  Breda.  Observe, 
also,  in  the  Isabella  Saloon,  his  Don  BaU 
iota  oa  AorM6adk,  which  Foid  (modest  Eu' 
glishman)  says  **is  the  anUuipaiion  of  our 
Edwin  Landseer  I "  AIjso  his  Surprise  of  Jo, 
which  Vi,  Ford  again  describes  as  the 
^*abBobUe  ahticipation  of  Sir  Jotkud'a 
style ! !  !'*  What  sickening  egotism !  The 
Forge  of  Vvkan,  which  is  also  in  the  Isa^ 
bella  Salpon :  Apollo  is  informing  Vulcan 
of  the  criminal  reports  which  are  in  circu- 
lation about  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Mars. 
Next  in  order  comes  the  great  MuriUo, 
whose  paintings  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  Velasquez,  although  the  number 
in  this  Museum  is  not  so  great,  his  princi- 
pal gems  being  most  at  Seville.  There 
are,  however,  forty-six  here.  La  Conctp- 
cion  in  the  Isabella  Saloon  is  one  of  liis 
gems.  His  AduraHon  of  the  Shepherdf,  the 
Nolg  Family,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  An^ 
drew,  are  sll  masterpieces.     Notice,  also, 
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tho  CimnenUm  of  SU  Paul.  Francis  Goya 
i;«  the  last  «epre8entjitive  of  the  Spanish 
school.  There  are  but  three  pictures,  how- 
ever, of  this  matiter  in  the  Mosenm.  No- 
tice his  Maria  IjomUe^  queen  of  Charles  lY. ; 
she  is  represented  on  horseback  in  the  nni- 
form  of  a  colonel  of  the  Guards.  Also  a 
Pietidor  on  horseback.  The  ItaiiaM  School 
is  rich  in  gems,  especially  in  Titians  and 
Raphaels.  Of  tho  former  there  are  ibrty- 
thiee  specimens;  his  two  Vauues,  having 
been  removed  firom  the  <&rk  regions,  now 
hang  in  the  principal  gallery.  The  Apoik- 
eosis  of  Chixdei  V,  amd  Philip  are  considered 
by  some  his  masterpiece  here.  Venus  and 
AdonU  and  Offering  to  Fecundity  are  both 
exquisite;  they  hang  in  the  Isabella  Sa- 
loon. His  Promftheui  chained  to  a  Jiock 
and  his  Ad(*m  and  Eve  are  very  fine;  also 
the  Victory  of  Lepamto, 

There  are  ten  specimens  of  Raphael  in 
this  collection — ^seven  pictures  and  three 
portraits.  The  three  principal  are,  first, 
The  Holy  Family^  known  as  La  Perla.  It 
derived  this  title  firom  the  fact  that  when 
Philip  IV.  received  his  collection  of  pic- 
tures from  England,  which  lus  embassador 
had  purchased  at  Cromwell's  sale  of  the 
galleries  of  Charles  I.,  ho  declared  it  the 
pearl  of  the  collection.  He  paid  $10,000 
for  it,  which  at  that  time  was  an  immense 
price ;  it  hangs  to  your  right  in  the  princi- 
pal saloon.  Near  to  it,  in  the  same  hall, 
hangs  his  exquisite  picture  of  The  Visita- 
tion— St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Virgin  are  both 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnane}'.  Tho 
inquiring  gaze  of  the  aged  Elizabeth,  with 
the  bashful,  downcast  look  of  tho  modest 
Virgin,  are  indescribable. 

In  the  Isabella  Saloon  notice  his  El  Pc^ 
simo  de  Sicilia,  or  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
so  called  from  having  been  painted  for  a 
church  in  Sicily.  It  hangs  at  the  end  of 
the  saloon,  fkcing  the  door,  surrounded  on 
one  side  by  his  Virgin  del  Pez,  or  Tobit 
and  the  Fish  (which  went  through  the 
process  at  Paris  of  being  transferred  from 
board  to  canvas),  a  Holy  Famil}',  and  a 
Titian,  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  Velasquez, 
and  Murillo ;  and  on  the  other  side  by  a 
Raphael,  a  Titian,  a  Coireggio,  a  MurUlo, 
a  Sassoferrato,  a  Vandyck,  and  a  Jordaens. 
This  little  saloon  contains  in  value  double 
the  whole  National  Gallery  of  London. 
Of  Corrcj:gio's  there  are  but  few.  His 
Marriage  of  St.  Catharine  and  77«e  Reptnl- 
u;»0 


<aU  Magdakn  are  the  prindpaL  la  the 
pictures  of  Rubens,  Madrid  beats  both 
Paris  and  Dresden  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality:  the  former  containing  thirty-one, 
and  the  latter  twenty-eight,  while  Madrid 
boasts  of  sixty-two.  The  Royal  Pinaoo- 
thek  at  Munich  edipaes  all  three,  number- 
ing eighty -six.  Thirty -eight  of  these, 
however,  are  cabinet  pictures.  Those  of 
Madrid  are  nearly  all  large,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions  at  Antwerp,  the  best  bj 
this  prolific  master.  Among  the  best  are 
his  Rape  of  Proserpine,  the  Combat  of  the 
LapiiAoBf  Adoration  <f  the  Magi,  and  the 
Banquet  of  Tereus.  On  the  ground  floor 
there  is  nearly  a  whole  saloon  filled  with 
Rubens'.  His  Judgment  if  Paris,  Juno  in 
the  Milky  Way  sudding  Hercudes,  and 
Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  are  the  principaL 
Madrid  contains  nine  juctures  by  Albeit 
Durer.  Two  of  the  best  are  Eve  receiving 
the  Apple  from  the  Serpent,  and  Adam  haid- 
ing  the  Apple  in  his  Hand  «oAsc&  Eve  has 
just  given  him.  Of  Vandycks  the  museum 
contains  22  specimens,  of  Teniers  52,  Soy- 
ders  2d,  Paul  Veronese  24,  Rassanos  27, 
Guidos  16,  and  Canos  8.  As  these  differ- 
ent masters  are  scattered  throughout  the 
different  halls,  it  would  be  useless  to  pre- 
tend to  give  any  description  of  them  until 
we  receive  the  new  ofiicial  catalogue^  as- 
suring the  reader  that  in  our  next  edition 
a  list  of  the  gems,  with  the  numbers  at- 
tached, will  be  given. 

The  French  school  contains  some  fine 
specimens  by  Claude  Lorraine,  Nicolas 
Poussin,  and  Gaspard  Dugcut;  while  the 
Italian  school  boasts,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  many  of  the  works  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  Gucrdno,  Domenichino, 
and  Luca  Giordano;  while  the  pictures 
of  Lucas  Cranach,  such  as  his  Venus  Sur- 
prised and  Lot  and  his  DcaighterSj  are  do- 
serving  of  especial  notice. 

The  sculpture-gallery,  which  is  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  neither  celebrated  for  its 
quality  or  quantity,  although  it  contains 
severid  antiques,  and  a  large  collection  of 
busts,  vases,  and  mosaics.  A  fee  of  five 
reals  will  give  admittance  on  days  when 
the  museum  is  not  open  to  the  public. 
The  custodian,  who  conducts  you  to  tho 
reserved  gallery,  sculpture  gallery,  etc., 
expects  a  fee  of  a  peseta. 

The  Academy  of  San  Fernando^  situated 
in  the  Calle  Aluala,  contains  some  dOO  pic- 
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tares,  several  Murillog  and  Zurbarans  be- 
ing among  the  number.  The  Museo  No- 
clonal  also  contains  a  large  collection  of 
indifferent  pictures. 

The  principal  private  collections  are 
those  of  3f.  di  Salamanca,  M,  de  Madrasso, 
M,  de  Carderera,  the  Duhes  of  A  Iba,  d*  Uce- 
da,  MedinaceH,  and  the  MarqvM  de  Javal- 
Quinto, 

The  churches  of  Madrid  are  neither  re- 
markable for  their  beauty  nor  grandeur — 
in  fact,  au  eotUraire,  The  most  interest- 
ing is  the  chapel  of  the  Convex  ofAiocha. 
It  contains  the  miracle-working  image  of 
the  Virgin,  the  patroness  of  Madrid  and 
protector  of  the  royal  family.  She  is  the 
recipient  of  all  the  cast-off  wedding  dresses 
of  the  queens  of  Spain ;  also  the  dresses 
which  the  queen  wears  at  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany.  Among  the  Virgin's  dresses 
is  that  which  the  queen  wore  when  stab- 
bed by  Merino.  The  origin  of  this  image 
is  the  source  of  much  dispute.  Some  say 
it  was  carved  by  St.  Luke,  and  found  at 
Antloch  by  Gregory  the  Great ;  others  say 
that  St.  Peter  brought  it  with  him  to  Spain. 
At  all  events,  it  ranks  high  in  holiness 
with  the  other  Virgins  of  Spain,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  miracles  she  has  work- 
ed, such  as  curing  the  blind,  raising  the 
dead,  etc.  The  members  of  ttie  royal  fam- 
ily are  always  married  in  this  chapel. 
The  oldest  church  in  Madrid  is  that  of 
Santa  Maria,  situated  on  Place  Consejos. 
In  the  chapel  of  Santa  Ana  is  the  statue 
of  NtrcL  Sra*  de  la  Almudena,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  sculptured  by 
l^icodemus  and  painted  liy  St.  Luke. 

The  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Madrid.  It  was  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  was  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  the  same  name ; 
the  dome  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  The  churches  of  St  Andruo  and  St, 
Jutt,  with  the  other  churches,  are  below 
mediocre.  Madrid  has  no  cathedral,  the 
nearest  being  at  Toledo. 

The  chapel  of  the  convent  De$cahaz 
J^ales,  which  was  founded  by  Dona  Juana, 
daughter  of  Charles  V.,  will  repay  a  visit. 
Notice  the  magnificent  sculpture  of  the 
high  altar ;  also  Im  Incamacion,  which  is, 
X>erhapB,  the  finest  in  Madrid.  It  contains 
a  great  number  of  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings. One  of  the  finest  pictures  is  the 
Carriage  in  Cana.    The  convent  of  Saleaas 


Scales,  founded  by  Ferdinand  VI.  and  his 
wife,  Dona  Maria  Barbara  oPPortugal,  for 
the  education  of  the  daughters  of  noble 
families,  is  very  fine.  The  monument  of 
the  founder,  wliich  the  chapel  contains,  is 
very  splendid.  The  church  of  the  sup- 
pressed convent  of  San  Isidro  contains,  in 
addition  to  numerous  gems  both  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  the  relics  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Madrid,  St.  Isidro,  and  his  wife, 
Santa  Maria  do  la  Cabeza.  Notice  the  fine 
statue  of  the  saint ;  also  the  altar-piece  (the 
Holy  Trinity),  by  Baphael  Mengs.  Mo- 
rales, Alonzo  Cano,  and  Giordano  have 
also  done  much  to  embellish  this,  one  of 
the  best  churches  of  Madrid. 

The  cemeteries  of  Madrid  arc  very  nu- 
merous, eleven  in  number.  Those  of  the 
Fuencarral,  constructed  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, are  the  principal. 

The  Plaza  de  Tares,  where  the  Madrile- 
nos  witness  the  all-absorbing  amusement 
of  the  bull-flght,  is  a  large  open  amphi- 
theatre just  outside  the  gate  of  the  Alcala. 
It  is  capable  of  holding  16,000  spectators. 
The  interior  is  well  adapted  for  seeing  this 
murderous  spectacle ;  the  central  area  has 
a  diameter  of  280  feet,  while  the  circum- 
ference of  the  outer  wall  is  nearly  1100 
feet.  Be  particular  in  procuring  a  seat  on 
the  shady  side.  The  fights  generally  take 
place  on  Sunday  afternoons.  It  is  a  most 
amusing  sight  to  witness  the  rush  of  people 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Calle  Al- 
cala for  two  hours  before  the  performanco 
commences. 

The  Prado  is  the  Champs  £lys6es,  and 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  Central  Park  of 
Madrid.  (What  they  would  give  to  have 
a  Central  Park !)  It  was  laid  out  under 
Charles  III.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  long, 
and  thickly  shaded  with  elm-trees.  The 
widest  part,  which  is  called  £1  Salon,  is 
about  1400  feet  long  and  200  wide ;  at  each 
end  are  elegant  fountains :  those  of  Apollo 
and  Cybele,  and  of  Neptune  are  the  finest. 
This  promenade  in  the  afternoon,  and  es- 
pecially on  Sundays,  is  crowded  with  the 
best  citizens  of  Madrid,  either  on  horse- 
back, on  fbot,  or  in  carriages,  and  here  only 
can  you  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  both  sexes.  The  ladies  gen- 
erally wear  black  silk  dresses,  and  mantil- 
las of  the  same  sombre  hue,  with  a  black 
lace  veil  attached  to  a  comb,  which  either 
covers  the  face  or  falls  gracefully  lichind. 
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The  gentlemen  of  Madrid  dress  better  than 
the  gentlemfti  of  Paris,  and  far  excel  the 
gentlemon  of  London.  They  still  sport, 
however,  the  patent  leather  boot,  which 
our  best^ressed  gentlemen  have  for  some 
time  ignored,  black  cloth  pantaloons,  and 
a  large  black  cloak,  which  they  wear  in  a 
most  graceful  manner.  The  cloak,  how- 
ever, is  carried  to  a  too  great  extent  in 
Spain.  Wc  have  actually  seen  dirty^,  rag- 
ged men  dumping  earth  oat  of  a  cart,  while 
working  on  a  railroad,  fully  enveloped  in 
a  dirty,  ragged  circular  cloak,  graceftally 
thrown  across  their  breasts  and  over  their 
left  shoulders.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Pra- 
do  are  the  gardens  of  the  Buem  BeHro^  the 
palace  of  that  name  having  been  demol- 
ished. Farther  on  are  the  gardens  of  the 
Delicku,  leading  to  the  Canal  de  Mansa^ 
narcs. 

Many  of  the  public  and  private  buildings 
of  Madrid  are  very  fine,  such  as  the  Pcdticio 
del  Conffteto^  where  the  Cortes  meet,  the 
JIcuitndnL,  where  are  the  ofRces  of  the  dif- 
ferent ministers,  the  HoUl  de  Ville^  and  Pa^ 
naderict,  A  valet  de  place  should  be  em- 
ployed for  the  first  few  dajv :  Mariano  P»- 
ralta  is  a  good  one. 

The  excursion  to  the  Escorial,  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  should  be  madeyrom 
Madrid,  not  stopping  to  go  there  on  your 
way  to  the  capital,  as  you  should  by  all 
means  spend  a  day,  and  take  a  valet  de 
place  with  yon.  The  railroad  is  finished 
all  the  way ;  time,  \\  hours. 

The  Escorial  village  derives  its  name 
fit>m  the  Escorial  of  the  iron  mines,  and 
the  palace,  convent,  or  tomb  of  the  Esco- 
rial derives  Its  name  from  the  village. 
This  mammoth  edifice,  second  only  to  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  in  size  and  solidity, 
was  commenced  by  Philip  II.,  to  fulfill  a 
vow  made  to  San  Lorenzo,  that  if  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Quentin,  which  was  fought  on  the 
saint's  day,  should  result  fisivorably  to  him, 
he  would  erect  a  temple  to  his  honor,  and 
also  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  father, 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  construct  a 
tomb  worthy  of  the  royal  family,  and  most 
magnificently  did  he  carry  out  both  pur- 
poses. The  building,  which  is  of  solid 
granite,  is  700  feet  in  length  by  564  in 
breadth,  was  commenced  in  1563,  and  com- 
pleted in  twenty  years.  The  architect 
Mas  the  celebrated  Juan  de  Heirera,  who 
received  instructions  from  Philip  to  con-  1 
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stmct  the  building  in  the  shape  of  a  grid- 
iron, in  honor  of  the  utensil  on  which  it 
was  supposed  St.  Lawrence  suflTered  mar- 
tyrdom. The  exterior  of  the  bnilding  ii 
painfully  plain.  The  grand  centrsl  porti- 
co is  never  opened  unless  to  admit  royalty, 
dead  or  alive.  The  first  square  or  jufib  is 
perfectly  plain,  with  the  exception  of  over 
the  second  grand  entrance  are  six  immenao 
finely-carved  statues,  seventeen  fieet  higli, 
of  David,  Solomon,  JcLhosfaaphat,  Heaekiab, 
Manasseh,  and  Josiah,  six  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  connected  with  the  bnilding  of  the 
Temple.  The  body,  legs,  and  arms  are  of 
granite,  the  heads  and  hands  of  marble, 
with  gilt  crowns  on  their  beads.  The 
chapel  is  grand  and  glorious;  no  tinsel, 
lace,  or  gewgaws;  every  tiling  solemn, 
sombre,  and  magnificent.  It  is  8S5  feet 
long,  230  wide,  and  880  high.  The  roofr 
are  vaulted,  and  magnificently  finoBcoed  by 
Lnca  Giordano ;  the  fioor  of  black  and  white 
marble.  The  high  altar  is  most  snpeitk 
The  screen  is  ninety  feet  high  by  fivty-five 
wide,  divided  by  jasper  columns,  with  gild- 
ed bases  and  capitals.  Immediately  un- 
der the  high  altar  lies  the  PatUeon^  or  roy- 
al tomb,  where  only  kings  and  mothers  of 
kings  can  lie.  It  was  commenced  by 
Philip  III.,  and  finished  by  Philip  IV.,  and 
is  decidedly  the  most  goi^geous,  as  well  as 
the  most  solemn  chamber  of  death  we  ever 
entered.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  de- 
scending staircase  are  of  jasper,  the  stiepB 
marble.  The  tomb  is  thir^^-six  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  thirty-eight  high.  The  waOs 
are  clothed  with  jaiper,  porphjiy,  and  oth- 
er precious  marbles.  Its  shape  is  octagon, 
and  in  the  eight  sides  are  twenty-six  nicho, 
all  filled  with  green  marble  or  malachite 
sarcophagi,  most  of  which  axe  filled :  tfaoae 
that  are  have  the  owner's  name  in  gflt  let- 
ters attached.  Charles  Y.,  Philip  II.,  and 
the  other  royal  bodies  were  moved  here  in 
1654.  Ascend  now  the  magnificent  stair- 
case ;  visit  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  g<et  a 
splendid  view  of  the  shape  of  the  building^ 
with  the  surrounding  country;  visit  die 
Cora,  and  examine  the  mammoth  parch- 
ment choral-books,  96  in  number,  fonneriy 
over  200.  Then  proceed  to  the  Sacrista, 
and  notice  the  magnificent  frescoes ;  tlMn 
to  the  cloisters  and  oouit-yard,  and  get  a 
view  of  the  clear  blue  sliy,  after  all  the 
damp,  and  cold,  and  shade,  preparatory  to 
seeing  some  exquisite  apartments  which 
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the  queen  inhabits  eix  weeks  every  sum- 
mer :  these  are  shown  at  one  o'clock ;  fee 
ten  reals.  There  are  two  suites,  those  of 
the  qveen,  and  the  older  suite,  occupied  by 
the  infiuitas.  The  queen's  rooms  (four  in 
number),  although  small,  are  most  exqui- 
site, llie  floors,  doors,  etc.,  are  ingenious- 
ly inlaid :  the  walls  are  hung  with  tapes- 
try of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship. 
The  oratory  contains  a  Raphael,  and  a  cru- 
cifiz  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  cost  of 
those  four  small  rooms  was  28,000,000 
reals,  nearly  #1,500,000.  The  infantas^ 
•nite,  although  not  so  exquisitely  finished, 
ia  still  very  fine.  The  rooms  are  all  hung 
with  tapestry:  they  are  thirty-three  in 
number,  to  each  of  which  bolongs  a  volume 
of  historical  incident. 

Frevious  to  leaving,  ask  to  be  shown  the 
small  room  where  Philip  II.  breathed  his 
last,  gazing  on  the  shrine  he  had  erected, 
and  endiug  his  days  in  the  same  fearful 
manner  as  Herod  of  old.  The  Escorial 
was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1808,  but  was 
repaired  by  Ferdinand  VII.  Tliere  is  an 
nnderground  communication  with  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  best  arrangement  for  visiting  the 
Escorial  will  be  to  start  by  the  first  train 
firom  Madrid;  breakfast  in  the  village. 
There  are  several  poor  inns ;  the  best,  how- 
ever, is  the  Fonda  di  Miranda. 

Before  leaving  the  Escorial  visit  the 
Ca$a  del  Principe  de  Abayo,  a  beautiful 
miniature  house,  containing  thirty-three 
rooms,  built  for  Charles  IV.  when  a  boy. 
It  is  in  proportion  to  an  ordinary  house  as 
a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  is  to  a  man.  Ev- 
•ly  work  of  art  in  the  hous.e  is  executed 
with  an  eye  to  the  same  eflV)ct.  The  rooms 
are  furnished  most  exquisitely,  and  filled 
with  valuable  works  of  art,  presents  to 
young  Charles.  Among  the  pictures  there 
are  four  Mnrilloe,  a  Rubens,  a  Raphael,  a 
Guido^  and  a  Domenichino. 

The  palace  of  San  Tldefonto^  or  La  Gran- 
jOf  is  situated  about  forty  miles  from  the 
capital.  A  magnificent  road  leads  to  it 
from  the  palace  of  the  Escorial.  This  de- 
lightful residence  is  situated  in  a  shelter- 
ed recess  of  the  mountains,  in  the  midst 
of  pine  forests,  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  a  delicious 
summer  retreat  fh)m  the  intense  heat  of 
the  capital.  Philip  V.,  by  whom  it  was 
built,  intended  to  make  it  a  perfect  Ver- 


sailles. The  gardens  are  the  finest  in 
Spain.  • 

About  six  miles  from  La  Granja  is  the 
town  of  Seffovia,  containing  some  7000  in- 
habitants. It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
Roman  antiquities,  among  which  is  its 
aqueduct,  which  is  a  most  magnificent 
work.  The  Cathedral  is  a  splendid  spec- 
imen of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  built 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  and 
contains  several  very  fine  monuments, 
among  which  is  that  of  Don  Pedro,  the 
son  of  Henry  II.,  who  was  let  fall  by  his 
nurse  from  a  window  of  the  palace,  and 
killed,  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  The  pa- 
tron saint  of  Segovia  was  Maria  del  Satto, 
or  Maria  of  the  Leap.  She  was  a  Jewess, 
but  had  a  leanin^^  toward  Christianity. 
Having  committed  adultery,  she  was  about 
to  be  throvm  from  the  top  of  a  cliff,  which 
is  shown  here,  when  she  prayed  sloud  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  allowed  her  to  Jloat 
down  to  the  ground  without  being  hurt. 
She  was  baptized,  and  afterward  became 
a  saint.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century. 

Avila  is  a  small  town,  noted  principally 
for  its  cathedral,  which  is  rich  in  pictures, 
monuments,  and  stained -glass  windows. 
One  of  the  monuments  is  that  of  Alfonso 
Tostado  de  Madrigil,  bishop  of  Avila.  His 
epitaph  sa3's  he  lived  and  died  a  virgin ! 
wrote  three  sheets  of  paper  every  day  of 
his  life;  that  his  writings  were  so  pro- 
found they  caused  the  blind  to  see.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  55.  The  great  glory 
of  Avila  is  Nuutra  Serqfica  Madra  Santa 
Teresa  de  JetuM^  the  patron  saint  of  Spain, 
who  was  bom  here  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century;  was  an  authoress  when  quite 
young,  and  wrote  on  knight-errantry ;  b^ 
came  a  convert,  and  joined  the  nuns;  was 
carried  up  to  heaven  to  inspect  the  man- 
agement of  nunneries  there ;  returned  and 
founded  a  large  number  of  the  barefooted 
Carmelite's  convents;  ascended  again,  and 
was  married  to  the  Savior,  and  took  his 
name;  at  her  death,  it  is  said,  **10,0i)0 
martyrs  assisting  at  her  bedside,  and  the 
Savior  coming  down  in  person  to  convey 
his  bride  to  heaven !"  Outside  the  walls, 
in  the  Santa  Tomos,  formerly  a  Dominican 
convent,  a  picturesque,  wild-weed  covered 
cloister,  is  Uio  beautiful  white  marble  mon- 
ument of  noble  Prince  Juan,  the  only  son 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  died  at  the 
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early  age  of  nineteen  yean,  leaving  his 
throne  to  the  German  Charles.  Had  he 
lived,  the  chances  are  Spain  would  have 
been  Grst  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to^y.  A  railroad  will  soon  be  finished 
to  the  capital. 

From  Madrid  to  Toledo  via  Araiijaez, 
distance  55  miles.  Fare,  1st  class,  37  r. ; 
time,  2  h.  40  m. 

By  no  means  omit  stopping  at  Aranjoes. 
By  taking  the  early  train  you  can  remain 
there  all  day,  proceeding  in  the  evening  to 
Toledo.  When  the  queen  is  here  the  pal- 
ace can  not  be  visited ;  the  gardens,  how- 
ever, may.  She  nsually  makes  Araqjues 
her  residence  from  April  until  June,  and 
one  ot  two  months  after  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  it,  as  most  of  tin  pictures  and  furni- 
ture are  removiMl  to  Madrid  every  autumn. 
The  palace  and  gardens  are  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  depot. 

The  Emporor  Charles  Y.  was  the  first 
sovereign  who  honored  Aranjuez  by  re- 
siding here  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth pentury.  It  was  much  improved  by 
his  son,  Philip  II.,  and  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Philip  v.;  altered  and  rejuvenated  by 
Charles  IV.  It  suffered  considerably  when 
Spain  was  invaded  by  the  French.  The 
palace  contains  some  ver>'  fine  pictures  by 
Titian,  Jordaens,  etc.,  and  is  filled  with 
other  works  of  art.  But  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  this  place  is  its  lovely  gardens, 
cascades,  and  fountains — the  last  always 
playing  on  iete  days.  The  gardener  will 
point  out  the  principal  fountains  and  places 
of  interest,  and  will  expect  a  fee  of  one 
franc  for  a  puty,  or  you  may  visit  the 
premises  alone.  It  was  in  this  palace  that 
Charles  IV.  abdicated,  March,  1808,  in  fa- 
vor of  Ferdinand  VII.,  Instigated  by  Go- 
doy.  The  town  of  Aranjuez  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  in  one 
of  the  most  lovely  and  fertile  spots  in 
Spain.  It  contains  some  5000  inhabitants, 
but  is  often  increased  to  25,000  during  the 
few  weeks  of  spring  when  royalty  delights 
to  forgets  its  cares.     Hotel  I^fanUcu 

Murray's  Hand-book  of  Spain  takes  par- 
ticular pains  to  depreciate  every  thing  Span- 
ish and  French,  and  extol,  in  comparison, 
every  thing  English.  In  speaking  of  Aran- 
juez, it  says  of  the  *'  beloved*'  Ferdinand 
VII.,  "  The  first  dispatch  he  sent  to  the 
grave  council  of  Madrid  was, '  A  nun  has 
been  brought  to  bed  of  twins.'  The  imme- 
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<  diate  answer  waa,  *  Had  it  been  a  monk, 
that  would  have  been  news ;'  and,  not  wisb- 
j  ing  to  renounce  the  good  old  recreationa 
'  of  his  royal  ancestors,  *  he  never  missed 
Herrachtra, '  to  which  he  took  bis  wives  and 
delicate  maids  of  honor,  just  as  Philip  IV. 
did  his.  The  cream  of  itkejimcum  was  aea- 
ing  an  operation  performed  on  young  balls 
which  fitted  them  for  the  plow."  Again : 
'*  It  was  at  Aranjuea  that  Charles  IV.,  im 
order  to  save  his  wife's  minion,  Godoy,  ab- 
dicated the  crown  in  fisvor  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  Toreno  prints  all  the  disgraceful  let- 
ters written  by  him  and  his  wife,  the  prood 
monarchs  of  Castile !  to  Murat,  their  'veiy 
dear  brother!'  to  Marat,  who  a  few  yean 
befon  had  been  a  pot-house  waiter,  and 
who,  six  years  afterward,  deluged  their 
capital  with  Spanish  blood.  Godoy,  a 
vile  tool  of  Bonaparte,  was  tbns  saved  in 
order  to  consummate  his  guilt  and  folly 
by  signing,  with  Dnroc  at  Bayonne,  the 
transfer  of  Spain  to  France,  stipulating 
only — ^mean  to  the  last — for  filthy  lucro 
and  pensions."  **A  railroad — thanks  to 
English  heads  and  hands — ^was  begun  May 
4, 1846,  which  will  in  due  time  be  carried 
to  Cadiz,  Alicante,  and  Valencia.  Mean- 
time many  a  civilized  Castilian,  pointing 
at  this  bitf  inquires  proudly  and  patanonia- 
ingly  o(  the  traveling  Briton,  *  Have  you 
got  Uiese  advantages  in  England  ?'  *  *  TVas 
ToadMhaeeaB  bemfmAed  by  French  beads 
and  hands  since  the  "traveling  Briftoo'* 
was  here. 

In  about  one  and  a  half  hoars  we  arrive 
at  Toledo,  which  presents,  in  the  distance, 
seated  on  its  high  hills,  a  most  imposing 
aspect.  Don't,  when  you  enter  its  walls, 
and  wind  through  its  tortuous,  narrow, 
dirty,  and  neglected  streets,  say,  * '  Why  did 
I  come  out  of  my  route  to  see  this  ruin?" 
One  glance  into  its  magnificent  cathedral 
will  repay  fifty  times  the  distance. 

Tiiiedo  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  River  Tagus.  Contains  a  popula- 
tion of  14,000  souls.  The  principal  hotels 
aro  the  Fonda  de  JJno  and  Fonda  de  Notie. 
The  last  overlooks  the  Zocodoner^  or  msrk- 
et  square— an  amusing  spot  once  a  week. 
Toledo  formerly  contained  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  city  in  Europe,  built  a  short  time 
after  the  flood,  but  mostly  peopled  by  the 
Jews,  who  wero  then  called  Amalekites, 
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who  had  fled  from  Jerusalem  when  that 
aty  was  captured  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It 
was  taken  by  tlic  Komans  200  B.C. ;  was 
captured  by  the  Moors  in  the  early  part  of 
the  8th  century.  Authorities  differ  in  re- 
gard to  dates.  The  Moslems  having  se- 
questered much  of  the  propert}'  of  the  rich 
Jews,  out  of  revenge  they  opened  the  gates 
to  Alonzo  VI.,  who  took  possession  of  the 
city  in  1085.  It  was  made  the  capital  of 
Spain,  on  the  removal  of  the  court  from 
Seville,  by  Leovigildo.  Toledo  was  cele- 
brated from  a  remote  period,  as  it  is  to-day, 
for  the  manufactoiy  of  sword-blades.  The 
art  was  introduced  by  the  Moors  from  Da- 
mascus, and  no  other  cities  have  ever  been 
able  to  rival  either  in  the  tempering  of  steel . 
Toledo  and  Damascus  blades  are  highly 
prized.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  steep, 
narrow,  and  crooked,  and,  from  their  ap- 
pearance, one  would  think  the  city  had  re- 
tired from  active  business,  and  was  living 
on  its  income. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  in  To- 
ledo is  its  magnificent  Cathedral,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Seville,  is 
the  finest  in  Spain,  and  by  many  thought 
superior  in  attraction  to  St.  Peter's  itself. 
It  certainl}'  is  as  interesting  in  a  historical 
point  of  view. 

The  city  being  still  the  eecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  country,  the  Cathedral 
has  not  retired  with  the  rest  of  the  town. 
It  was  commenced  by  Ferdinand  III.  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  took 
nearly  three  hundred  years  to  flnislu  Its 
length  is  nearly  400  feet,  width  200.  Only 
one  of  its  two  towers  is  finished ;  the  other 
rises  to  the  height  of  830  feet.  Examine 
carefully  the  rich  Gothic  portals,  espedaUy 
Jxi  Puerto  de  hs  Leimes.  On  entering,  one 
of  the  priests  will  inform  you  that  this 
Cathedral,  or  the  one  that  formerly  stood 
hero,  was  erected  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
before  the  Ascension,  and  that  she  made 
frequent  visits  to  it  in  company  with  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  James,  or  Santiago, 
the  x>atron  saint  of  Spain.  It  is  affirmed 
by  all  divines  of  Spain,  and  none  dare 
doubt  it,  that  St.  James,  after  he  was  be- 
headed at  Jerusalem,  made  the  journey  to 
Jaffa,  and,  taking  a  small  boat,  sailed  thence 
direct  to  Barcelona,  on  his  way  to  Santiago ; 
but,  not  wishing  to  make  the  overland 
route,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  pass- 
ed through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
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steered  north  to  Padron,  some  twelve  miles 
below  Santiago,  and  there  rested  on  a  stone, 
was  found  by  some  fishermen,  and  convey- 
ed to  a  cave,  where  he  remained  in  peace 
for  eight  hundred  years.  A  monk,  who 
for  a  long  time  had  seen  heavenly  lights 
hovering  over  the  cave,  informed  the  bish- 
op of  Padron,  who,  on  examination,  found 
tho  body,  and  discovered  it  to  be  that  of  St. 
James !  By  what  means  he  arrived  at  the 
result  is  not  stated.  A  church  was  erected 
on  the  spot,  and  the  body  then  removed  to 
Santiago.  And  as  Rome  had  appropriated 
that  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  Spain  was 
compelled  to  take  that  of  St.  James,  who 
has  since  been  called  Santiago.  Of  the  re- 
markable and  miraculous  feats  performed 
by  this  saint— his  killing  €0,000  Moors  sin^ 
gle-handed,  and  other  trifles — it  is  out  of 
our  province  to  speak.  For  particulars, 
see  Mariana.  When  Toledo  was  taken  by 
the  Moors,  they  converted  the  cathedral 
into  a  mosque,  which  was  destroyed  by  St. 
Ferdinand,  who  commenced  the  present 
edifice. 

Notice  the  steps  of  the  Puerta  del  Pt^ 
don.  It  is  firmly  believed  by  the  natives 
that  pregnant  women,  b}'  ascending  and 
descending  a  number  of  times,  will  pass 
through  the  perils  of  childbirth  with  ease 
and  comfort. 

We  enter  the  cathedral  by  the  beautifril 
gate  called  del  Nino  Perdido^  or  the  Lost 
Child.  Next  to  the  gate  there  is  an  ex- 
quisite fresco  of  a  boy  being  crucified  by 
the  Jews,  with  his  heart  Just  cut  out  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  it  into  a  hogtia  at  their 
Passover,  as  a  charm  against  the  Inquisi- 
tion. This  was  an  old  charge.  When  the 
clergy  wanted  to  rob  the  rich  Jews,  they 
infuriated  the  mob  against  them.  Tho 
Jews  having  accused  the  Christians  of  the 
murder  of  a  pagan  child,  for  the  purpose  of 
dipping  the  bread  used  at  the  Holy  Sacra* 
ment  in  its  blood,  the  Christians  retaliated ; 
and  one  day  a  Christian  boy  being  missed, 
the  Jews  were  accused  of  his  murder ;  tho 
infhriated  mob  made  them  pay  the  penalty, 
by  seizing  both  their  wealth  and  persons. 
The  story  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
Spanish  romance  writers. 

The  interior  of  the  building  b  divided 
into  five  naves,  supported  by  eighty-four 
piers,  each  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The 
painted  windows  are  the  very  perfection 
of  the  art.   First  obtain  admittance  into  the 
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Cora^  or  choir,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  church.  It  containB  some  msgnifl- 
cent  sculptures,  both  in  wood  and  msrble. 
The  backs  of  the  lower  stalls  are  carved  to 
represent  the  canipai;nis  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  The  seats  are  divided  by  red 
marble  pillars:  over. the  upper  stalls  the 
fCenealog}'  of  Christ  is  carved  in  marble. 
In  the  centre  is  the  Facistol,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  metal  eagle  standing  on  Gothic 
towers,  the  towers  resting  on  a  base  fbrm- 
ed  of  beautifully-carved  bronze  statues  in 
niches.  Opposite  the  cora,  and  also  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Cathednl,  is  the  Capil- 
la  Major,  or  principal  chapel.  It  is  kept 
closed,  but  through  the  bars  of  the  gate 
may  be  seen  the  elegant  workmanship^ 
The  retablo,  which  is  ascended  by  Jasper 
steps,  U  divided  Into  five  parts ;  each  part 
represents,  in  exquisite  carving,  some  scene 
in  the  life  of  the  Savior  or  Virgin  Mary : 
they  were  mostly  executed  by  Juan  de  Bar- 
gona.  Here  lie  buried  some  of  the  ancient 
kings,  AlonsoVII.,  Sancho  the  Brave,  and 
the  Infante  Don  Pedro.  The  chapel  con- 
tent but  three  monuments:  that  on  the 
right  of  the  retablo,  Ferdinand ;  that  on  the 
left,  Isabella :  near  the  entrance  on  the  left 
b  the  monument  to  Mendoza,  the  all-pow- 
erfnl  minister.  Examine  the  lytuuperenie 
behind  the  high  altar  of  the  Capilla  Major. 
This  marvel  of  sculpture  is  said  to  have 
cost  $1,200,000:  it  is  mostly  the  work  of 
Narcisa  Tome.  It  is  the  largest  piece  of 
sculpture  by  one  artist  in  the  world,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  editor  of  an  English 
Hand-book  (Mr.  Ford)  criticises  it  severe- 
ly, deserves  high  praise.  We  think  he 
most  have  examined  it  very  carelessly. 
For  instance :  he  says,  **  Observe  a  pair  of 
legs,  with  no  body  to  them,  kicking  out  of 
the  solid  clouds."  There  ig  a  body  to  them, 
that  of  an  angel,  head  downwardf  holding 
in  his  hand  a  fish  full  four  feet  long  I  The 
top  of  this  elegant  composition  is  ninety 
feet  high,  and  as  wide  as  the  entire  chapel. 
Immediately  opposite  is  the  **  Destruction 
of  the  Temple,"  by  the  same  artist,  180 
feet  high :  contiguons  to  this  is  the  Ckapd 
ofSamliagOy  erected  by  the  Constable  Al- 
vara  de  Luna,  who  was  executed  at  Val- 
ladolid.  The  two  monuments  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  chapel  are  those  of  the  Constable 
and  his  wife  Juana,  erected  by  their  daugh- 
ter Maria.  At  the  comers  of  Alvara's 
tomb  are  four  knights  kneeling,  and  at  the 
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comers  of  his  wife's  tomb  are  two  monks 
and  two  nuns.  Adjoining  thu  chapel  is 
that  of  the  CapUla  de  lot  /Zcyoe  Aticvat,  or 
New  Rings.  Make  the  youth  in  attend- 
ance draw  aside  the  curtains  whidi  inckiM 
the  figures  of  Henry  III.  and  Cartlfaii,  his 
wifie,  who  was  daughter  of  John  of  Gasmt ; 
also  Henry  II.,  his  wife,  and  tbeir  son 
Juan :  a  fee  of  two  reals  is  expected  beie ; 
also  four  reals  to  the  custodian  of  the  cora. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  tiie  cora  fhim  this 
is  the  magnificent  Ckapd  of  San  Ildrfonss^ 
This  tutelar  saint  was  Primate  of  Toledo 
during  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  great  chaminon  of  the 
Yfai^B^,  and  wrote  and  preached  mnch,  ad- 
vocating the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  vir« 
ginity,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Tlr- 
^n  descended  ftom  heaven,  and,  seating 
herself  in  the  primate*a  seat,  remained 
during  matins,  chanting  the  service,  at  tiia 
end  of  wliich  she  placed  the  casiiBa^  or 
cassock,  over  his  neck,  saying,  "  It  came 
fh>m  the  treasures  of  my  son."  Udefon- 
so's  successor  tried  to  sit  down  on  the 
same  cliair,  but  was  expelled  by  angels, 
since  which  time  no  one  has  dared  to  try 
the  experiment.  The  Virgin  has  descend- 
ed to  this  chapel  several  times  since.  At 
the  Moorish  invasion  both  Ildefonso's  body 
and  the  casulla  were  carried  away.  The 
body  was  discovered  by  a  miracle,  and  in 
the  year  1270  a  chapel  was  erected  on  die 
site.  It  is  said  the  casulla  is  in  Oviedo, 
bnt  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  The  saint's 
monument  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  chap- 
el. The  receiving  the  casulla  was  a  fkvor- 
ite  subject  with  Spanish  artists.  Notice 
at  the  other  end  of  the  church  in  the  dka^ 
el  of  tke  Decendon :  the  subject  is  very 
beautifhlly  sculptured.  Behind  this  chap- 
el is  the  real  stone  on  which  the  Virigin^s 
foot  pressed.  The  opening  is  pointed  out, 
about  six  inches  square ;  it  is  covered  with 
smaU  steel  bars,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
put  your  finger  through  and  fi!el  the  stone. 
It  is  worn  into  holes  by  the  frequent  touch- 
ing of  the  pilgrims'  fingers. 

Adjoining  San  Ildefonso's  chapel  is  the 
Chapter-house,  or  la  ta  Cefitular  de  /n- 
viemo.  It  contains  all  the  portraits  of  the 
Cardinals  of  Toledo,  commencing  with  San 
Eugenius,  A.D.  108,  down  to  Jos  Bonel  y 
Orbe,  died  1857 ;  94  in  all.  Since  the  coni- 
mencement  of  the  16th  centnry  the  por- 
traits are  all  genuine.     Four  ont  of  th» 
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number  are  saints.    The  celling  of  this 
chapel  is  most  magnificent. 

Ccqnlla  Mozarabe^  under  the  unfinished 
tower,  is  beautifully  frescoed  by  Juan  de 
Borgoua,  representing  the  campaign  of 
Oran.  Notice  a  splendid  mosaic  Holy 
Family,  brought  from  Italy  by  Cardinal  Lo- 
renzo. The  Sacrittie,  Sagrrario^  and  Ocha- 
vo  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  cathedral,  containing  as  they  do  all 
the  relics,  dresses,  and  most  valuable  pic- 
tures. The  ceiling  of  the  Sacristia  is  beau- 
tifully frescoed  by  Luca  Giordano,  and  rep- 
resents the  Presentation  of  the  CasuUa  by 
the  Virgin.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  attraction  is  the  Cudodia^  which  is  car- 
ried in  procession  during  the  F^te  Dieu :  it 
is  silver  gilt,  sixteen  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  precious  stones;  it  was  mostly  con- 
structed by  Heniy  de  Arpli,  his  son,  and 
grandson,  and  occupied  one  hundred  years 
in  its  cctastmction.  It  is  composed  of 
nearly  80,000  different  parts;  notice  par- 
ticularly the  black  wooden  image  of  the 
Yii^gin,  called  the  Virffin  of  (he  Sanctuary, 
seated  on  a  throne,  over  which  hangs  a 
canopy  all  resplendent  in  gold  and  silver. 
On  fite  days  she  is  arrayed  in  magnificent 
old  silks,  richly  trimmed  with  laces,  gold, 
silver,  and  pearls;  on  her  head  a  crown  of 
diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones;  her  mantle  has  twenty-one 
pounds  of  pearl-dust  embroidered  on  it, 
with  eigh^-five  thousand  pearls,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  diamonds,  rubieSi  ame- 
thysts, and  other  precious  stones.  The 
Ochavo  contains  all  the  relics  and  splendid 
dresses  owned  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  Jo- 
seph must  have  done  a  splendid  business 
in  the  building  line  to  have  afforded  all 
this  luxury !  and  all  intended  to  represent 
the  rustic,  simple,  Blessed  Virgin,  either  as 
she  lived  on  earth  or  reigns  in  heaven. 

Among  the  relics  notice  a  piece  of  the 
true  cross ;  also  a  much  venerated  statue 
of  the  infant  Savior  in  gold.  A  whole  day 
may  be  well  spent  in  examining  the  differ- 
ent cloisters,  chapels,  monuments,  and  pic- 
tuns  ;  in  £sct,  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen 
at  Toledo;  although  there  are  innumerable 
churches,  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  oth- 
er religious  bulldingS}  they  are  of  not  much 
importance. 

The  Foundling  ffotpitfU  of  Santa  Criiz  is 
a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  and  well 
worth  a  visit.  I 


The  walls  of  the  Alcaaar,  the  fourth 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  site,  are  all 
that  remains  of  that  once  magnificent 
building.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the 
English  during  the  War  of  the  Succession. 
The  view  from  its  gardens  and  tumbling 
walls  is  most  magnificent. 

On  the  way  to  the  Royal  Foundery,  which 
is  about  a  mile  outside  the  walls,  visit  the 
church  of  San  Juan  de  lo$  Reye*  and  tho 
remains  of  the  Franciscan  convent.  No- 
tice the  votire  chains  hanging  outside  the 
building,  and  the  beautiful  carving  of  the 
different  doorways.  This  was  formerly  the 
court  chapel,  and  its  Gothic  architecture 
is  considered  the  very  perfection  of  the  art. 
Even  Napoleon  and  Wellington's  soldiers 
respected  it;  for,  although  the  former  used 
it  as  a  stable,  it  is  in  a  remarkably  high 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  ceilings, 
though  frescoed  380  years  ago,  are  as  fresh 
as  if  painted  yesterday. 

ThzBoyaiSuHjrdManufaetory^B  situated 
about  two  miles  from  the  city,  close  to  the 
river  which  turns  its  machinery.  Here 
all  tho  swords  for  the  Spanish  army  are 
made.  Mr.  Borrow,  when  visiting  Toledo, 
asked  one  of  the  workmen  whether  the  se- 
cret of  tempering  the  blades  had  been  lost, 
"'^a!'  said  he;  *tho  swords  of  Toledo 
were  never  so  good  as  those  which  we  are 
daily  making.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to 
see  s^angers  coming  here  to  purchase  old 
swords,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  mere 
rubbish,  and  never  made  at  Toledo;  yet 
for  such  they  will  give  a  large  price,  while 
they  will  grudge  two  dollars  for  this  jewel, 
which  was  made  but  yesterday,'  there- 
upon putting  into  my  hand  a  middle-sized 
rapier.  *Your  worship,'  said  he,  *  seems 
to  have  a  strong  arm:  prove  its  temper 
against  the  stone  wall — thrust  boldly,  and 
fear  not.* 

**  I  have  a  strong  arm,  and  dashed  the 
point  with  my  utmost  force  against  the 
solid  granite :  my  arm  was  numbed  to  the 
shoulder  fh>m  the  violence  of  the  concus- 
sion, and  continued  so  for  nearly  a  week ; 
but  the  sword  appeared  to  be  not  at  all 
blunted,  or  to  have  suffered  in  any  respect. 
'  A  better  sword  than  that,*  said  the  ancient 
workman,  a  native  of  old  CastQe,  *  never 
transfixed  a  Moor  out  yonder  on  the  Sa- 
gra."' 

The  machinery  of  the  factory  is  now 
turned  by  a  steam-engine,  erected  in  1862, 
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'which  looks  here  sadly  out  of  place,  and 
daggers,  knives,  etc.,  can  no  more  be  bought 
as  '  *■  relics. ' '  Government  officers  informed 
the  author  in  1863  that  nothing  but  swords 
were  to  be  made  in  future.  So  buy  your 
Toledo  relics  at  Madrid.    Fee  6  reals. 

Returning  from  the  Sword  Manufactoiy, 
send  for  the  custodian  of  the  Scm  Juan  de 
los  Reyes^  to  whom  you  will  have  given  4 
reals,  to  conduct  you  to  the  church  of  Santo 
TomCy  to  see  the  masterpiece  of  the  great 
£1  Greco,  or  "the  Greek,"  so  called  from 
his  bulhplace.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
painters  of  Spain.  The  picture  rei^resents 
the  burial  of  Gonzalo  Ruis,  whose  obse- 
quies were  superintended  by  St.  Stephen 
and  St  Augustine,  who  came  down  from 
heaven  for  that  especial  purpose ;  fee  2 
teals. 

Viait  also  the  Jewish  synagogues  of 
Santa  Maria  la  Bhtnca  and  El  Trxmsito; 
1  real  each. 

Returning  from  Toledo  to  Castellejo  by. 
rail,  we  proceed  by  the  Madrid  and  Ali- 
cante road  as  far  as  Alcazar,  a  distance  of 
51  miles  from  Castellejo ;  Ikre,  1st  class, 
84|  reals.  Thence  to  Ciudad  Real ;  fare, 
1st  class,  46  reals.  The  railroad  to  Cordo- 
va is  now  finished  (1868). 

The  railroad  from  Ciudad  Real  is  now 
finished  through  Badn^oz  to  Lisbon,  the 
capital  of  Portugal. 


At  BaHen^  through  which  we  pass,  a  very 
fine  macadamized  road  leads  through  Jaen 
to  Granada.  Travelers  not  wishing  to  re- 
turn according  to  described  route  might 
take  this  rcJad,  visit  Granada,  Malaga,  Gib- 
raltar, Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Cordova,  and  re- 
turn by  rail  from  Cordova  to  Cadiz,  taking 
steamer  thence  to  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  En- 
gland. This  would  give  less  railroad  rid- 
ing, but  they  would  miss  Valencia  and  Bar- 
celona. 


Cordova  is  beautiAiUy  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadalquiver :  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Andalucia,  and 
contains  43,000  inhabitants,  although  it  is 
said  to  have  had  over  1,000,000  in  the  11th 
century.  Principal  hotel,  Fonda  Sttiza^ 
with  a  very  polite  and  attentive  landlord. 
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Cordova  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Moors  la  Spain,  and  contained  at  one  thne 
200  mosques.  At  present,  notwithstanding 
its  delightful  situation,  it  contains  but  lit- 
tle, with  the  exception  of  the  Cathednl^to 
detain  the  traveler.  The  town  ia  dark  sod 
gloomy,  the  streets  narrow,  and  by  no 
means  clean,  with  neither  squares  nor  pub- 
lic buildings  of  any  importance.  Its  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  however,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  places  in  Spam.  It  was 
originally  a  mosque,  built  in  the  hrigfatest 
days  of  Arabian  dominion  in  Spain.  Its 
length  is  540  feet,  breadth  887 :  450  piDsn 
divide  it  into  17  longitudinal  aisles  and  27 
transverse.  These  pillars  are  low,  and  ia 
the  Moorish  style  of  ardiiteetaTe.  They 
are  of  all  varieties  of  stone :  some  ja^er, 
porphyry,  verd  antique,  and  oUier  mar- 
bles, brought  from  Nimes,  ConstantiDfliile, 
Karbonne,  Carthage,  and  other  plscea,  and 
difier  as  much  in  their  ardutectoKal  as  ia 
their  geological  character.  In  fact,  tins 
magnificent  and  gloriooa  structure  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  place  of  Moham- 
medan than  of  Christian  wtMrship.  In 
front  of  the  sacristy,  at  the  sonth  end,  istha 
Zancamm,  or  Moorish  saActnaiy :  it  Is  of 
an  octagon  shape,  and  is  ornamented  ia 
the  most  gorgeous  manner ;  its  dome  is  fif^ 
teen  feet  in  diameter,  and  conatsts  of  a  aio- 
gle  block  of  marble,  carved  in  the  form  of 
a  Bcallop-fihell.  The  cora  and  capOla  ma- 
jor are  very  elegant :  they  occupy  tiia 
centre  of  the  cathedral,  197  feet  long'by  60 
wide.  This  is  much  more  modem  than  the 
rest  of  the  cathedral. 

The  Bishop' t  Palace  contains  a  suite  of 
state  apartments,  in  one  of  which  then  is 
a  large  collection  of  portraits.  The  inside 
is  now  in  a  miserable  stats  of  decay :  a 
dirty  mixture  of  whitewash,  marble,  and 
tarnished  gilding.  Ferdinand  YIL  wak 
confined  here  in  1823. 

The  splendid  palace  of  tiie  Moorish  kings 
was  turned  into  a  stable  in  1584,  and  was 
the  principal  breeding-place  for  the  famona 
Andieducian  horses,  which  were  the  best  in 
Si>ain.  The  establishment  was  brokm  up 
by  the  French,  and  the  best  stallions  and 
mares  carried  to  France. 

Cordova  was  captured  by  the  Golhs  in 
572,  and  in  692  by  the  Moors,  who  made 
it  the  capital  of  the  "Caliphate  of  the 
West,"  and  subsequently  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cordova.   On  June  ll,'l235,  it  lell  before 
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the  anited  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Fer- 
dinand of  Castile,  and  has  never  since  re- 
covered its  previons  prosperity.  Cordova 
has  been  the  birthplace  of  many  distin- 
gaished  men,  among  which  were  the  two 
Senecaa  and  Lucan  the  poet. 

From  Cordova  to  SetiUe,  by  railroad, 
distance  SO  miles ;  time,  6  hours ;  fare  62 
reals. 

••Fair  In  prond  Seville ;  let  bar  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  weslth,  her  dte  of  ancient 
day*.** 

Sevillej  the  capital  of  Andalacia,  is  bean- 
tifkiUy  situated  on  a  wide-spreading  plain 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  Ouadalqniver.  Pop- 
ulation in  1861, 161,000.  Principal  hotel, 
Fonda  dt  Paris,  centre  of  the  city,  near  the 
theatres  and  principal  promenades.  Rich'd 
Barlow  is  a  good  courier  and  valet  de  place. 

We  would  advise,  after  arriving  at  Se- 
Tille,  to  repair  immediately  to  the  Giralda, 
or  weather-cock,  which  is  the  name  ^^ven 
to  the  Cathedral  towep--«60  feet  high--on 
■ooonnt  of  the  weather-ooek  placed  on  the 
top,  and  ascend  to  the  summit,  to  obtain 
the  exact  bearings  of  the  town ;  for,  with 
"very  few  exceptions,  the  streets  are  so  very 
nanow  that  not  more  than  one  carriage  can 
pass  at  a  time,  and  that  not  without  rub- 
bing the  houses  on  either  side. 

Seville  is  not  only  famous  Ibr  its  "  or- 
anges and  women,**  as  Byron  says,  but  for 
containing  abundant  remains  of  the  wealth 
and  power  that  belonged  to  the  Moham- 
nnedan  sovereigns  of  Spain,  and  for  being 
one  of  the  latest  cities  in  possession  of  the 
Moors.  Although  fallen  twm  the  import- 
ance which  belonged  to  it  when  it  was  for 
a  time  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
before  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Vallado- 
lid,  it  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  manu&cture  of  tobacco  into  ci- 
gars is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The 
city  is  surrounded  with  high  Moorish  vralls, 
-which,  judging  from  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed,  may  be  seen  for  many 
oentories  to  coma  In  their  present  state  of 
preservation. 

Seville  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Hispalis  of  the  Romans.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Moors  under  Caliph  Walid 
in  711,  and  remained  46  3'ears  under  the 
Caliph  of  Damascus,  when  the  western 
caliphate  was  established,  which  ruled  in 
Seville  for  nearly  600  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  .timo  it  was  taken  by  the  Christians 


after  one  of  the  most  obstinate  sieges  men- 
tioned in  Spanish  histoiy,  since  which  time 
it  has  seldom  been  the  scene  of  any  great 
military  exploit.  In  1728  a  treaty  was 
concluded  here  between  England,  FVance, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  In  180M8,  when  Spain 
was  invaded  by  Napoleon,  Seville  asserted 
her  independence,  and  the  Junta  took  ref- 
uge here  when  driven  from  Madrid.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  French,  however,  in  1810, 
and  remained  in  their  hands  for  the  space 
of  two  years. 

Seville  has  given  birth  to  many  very  dis- 
tinguished individuals — in  ancient  times, 
the  Roman  emperors  Hadrian,  Trajan,  and 
Theodosius ;  and  in  modem  times,  Magel- 
lan, the  famous  navigator,  who  sailed  from 
here  20th  September,  1619,  and  discover- 
ed the  straits  which  bear  his  name.  Las 
Casas,  the  defender  of  the  Indians,  and' 
Lopez  de  Rueda,  the  fkther  of  Spanish  com- 
edy, were  also  bom  here. 
•  Seville,  as  a  place  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  desirable 
in  Spain.  There  is  not  a  day  during  the 
whole  year  on  which  the  sun  does  not 
shine.  The  winter  is  very  pleasant.  The 
air  is  much  like  Cairo,  of  such  a  voluptuous 
softness  that  it  reanimates  one  with  youth- 
ful feelings.  Morals,  however,  are-  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  it  is  a  scoff  for  a  married 
woman  to  have  no  eortefOf  and  a  senorita 
not  to  have  her  lover.  Jealousy,  however, 
never  appears  to  disturb  the  household, 
the  parties  living  together  with  all  the  out- 
ward show  of  mutual  esteem.  Their  amuse- 
ments consist  of  bull-fights,  theatrical  en- 
tertainments, dancing,  and  cards,  and  balls 
and  suppers  on  great  occasions. 

**  The  feasts  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hoiin  con- 
sume, 
Hor  Ueed  these  patriots  with  their  country^s 

wounds, 
Kor  heTB  War's  clarion,  bnt  Love's  rebeck 
eonndff ; 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaitos  enthrall. 
And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight 
rounds : 
Girt  with  the  iriloiit  crimes  of  capitals. 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clingH  to  the  totter- 
ing valb." 

The  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
building  in  Seville  is  the  Alctrtar,  or  pal- 
ace, the  residence  of  the  Moorish  and  Cath- 
olic kings  of  Spain.  The  ntraie  signifies 
the  house  of  Ctesar.  The  building  was 
commenced  in  the  10th  century  by  the 
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Jang,  Aimtir  Lidm-Allah ;  was 
rebailt  by  Ferdiiuuid  and  iMbella ;  reoMd- 
•led  by  Charies  V.,  PhUip  II.,  and  Philip 
V.  It  it  a  splendid  specimen  of  MwtWm 
ardutectoTe.  On  entering,  notiee,  fizst, 
tiie  Gramd  Patio,  or  ooort,  90  feet  long,  70 
wide,  indnding  the  colonnade.  Thcfv  are 
twcnty-CMir  aiches  opening  into  it— fonr 
larKe,  the  others  smalL  The  floor  is  bean- 
tifolly  paved  with  marble.  An  elegant 
foontain  formerly  adorned  the  centre.  On 
one  side  is  the  recess  where  once  stood  the 
Hooiish  throne.  Into  this  ooort,  erery 
year,  was  broof^t  one  hondred  of  the  most 
beaotif al  rirgins  in  Seville— 4ilty  belong- 
ing to  the  patrician  Moors,  and  fifty  to  the 
plebeian.  These  were  made  the  monarch's 
wives  for  a  shoft  time.  He  afterward  mar- 
ried them  off  to  his  dUfoient  officers  of 
state  without  the  preliminary  of  a  diroroe. 
The  viigins  entered  through  the  door  open- 
ing into  the  splendid  hall  of  the  onbassa- 
dors.  The  present  Emperor  of  Morocco 
keeps  op  the  old  custom,  only  that  he  has 
weekly  presentations ;  that  is,  eigki  young 
▼irgins  are  weekly  selected  for  his  imperial 
seraglio. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  court,  on  the 
ground  floor,  are  the  apartments  of  Charles 
v.  The  walls  are  the  original  Moorish; 
the  ceilings  exquisitely  carved  in  wood 
during  the  time  of  Charies.  On  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  patio  is  the  splendid  hall  of 
the  embassadors,  which  has  lately  been 
finely  restored.  Surrounding  the  room  are 
the  portraits  of  fifty-four  of  the  Catholic 
kings  of  Spain,  ending  with  Philip  III. 
The  portraits  by  no  means  **  mar  the  Moor- 
ish character  of  the  building,"  as  a  recent 
writer  says,  the  author  being  full  ten  min- 
utes in  the  room  before  he  noticed  them. 
This  hall  was  carefhlly  repaired  by  Peter 
the  Cruel,  without  altering  its  Moorish 
character  and  appearance. 

In  this  hall  the  Seville  Joata  formeriy 
sat.  On  the  marble  slab  between  this  and 
the  adjoining  room  are  some  large  black 
spots,  which  the  custodian  afilrms  are  the 
blood-stains  of  £1  Maestra  de  Santiago, 
brother  of  Don  Pedro.  He  was  the  invited 
guest  of  that  monster,  who  had  him  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood.  Here,  also,  he  mur- 
dered Abu  Said,  former  king  of  Granada, 
to  whom  he  had  promised  protection,  when 
fleeing  from  Ismael  II.  The  story  (doubt- 
ed by  many)  is,  that  Abu  Said  was  in  poa- 
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of  some  splcnfid  jewels;  thnfePia- 
I  dre,  awars  of  the  fi^t,  InvifeBd  1dm  to  the 
Alttsar,  and  then,  having  foattwl  him,  or- 
dered him  to  be  mnidared,  and 
hiatselfofthetreBaanL  Oneofthei 
be  gave  to  the  Black  Prince  siln-  the 
toiy  of  Kavantte,  and  it  is  now  tiie 
pal  gem  in  Kngisnd*s  crown,  and  nas^  be 
seen  in  tiie  Tower  of  London.  A  little  te 
the  north  of  the  Flalio  Magor  is  tim  Faim 
Uu  MumeeoA,  whcse  the  childieD  of  the 
Moorish  kings  fonneriy  played.  A  stoaa 
in  the  floor  marks  the  spot  where  Don  P»- 
dio*s  brottMT  staggered  after  he  waa  stabt 
bed,  and  timn  gave  np  tiw  ghost-  On  the 
north  of  the  court  are  the  CherCo  del  iVie- 
eye,  or  priiMjess^s  apartments.  The  edling 
and  walls  are  of  the  genuine  Moorish  order. 
On  the  same  side  is  the  qneen*s  beddHun- 
ber,  or  where  the  Moorish  queens  flmnerly 
slept;  and  fiuther  north  that  of  tfaa  king. 
Neither  of  these  apartments  are  lighted  fay 
windows.  Now  ascend  to  the  aeoond  floor 
[sfaioe  the  Qneen  Isabella'a  visit  to  Sevffie, 
orders  have  been  given  not  to  diowtiie  up- 
stair ^MTtments ;  but  3ronr  valet  wiU  ob- 
tain permission ;  a  ti^etmnst  be  procured 
in  the  outer  court  to  visit  any  part  of  4e 
palace,  so  take  your  passport  with  yon] 
recently  rijuvenated.  The  gold  frnnea 
and  damask  nphobtery  seem  sadly  out  of 
place ;  but  the  queen  must  have  her  little 
luxuries  when  she  comes,  althongh  she 
has  only  been  here  twice  in  thirty  years. 
Look  down  into  the  exquisite  chapel.  No- 
tice the  bedchamber  of  Peter  the  Cnasl, 
and  the  private  door  through  which  his 
mistress,  Blaria  de  Pisdilla,  always  entered 
his  room.  She  was  the  only  living  pezson 
who  could  curb  this  cruel  monster,  and,  to 
her  credit  be  it  said,  she  invariably  used 
her  influence  for  the  best  purposes.  On 
the  western  wing  examine  the  private 
chapel  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  was 
here  Isabella  gave  andienoe  to  Cdnmbtts. 
The  walls  and  altar  are  of  the  cinqne  cento 
Azul^  and  are  considered  the  finest  in 
Europe.  Descending  to  the  ground  floor, 
the  custodian,  after  receiving  eight  reals 
fee,  will  hand  yon  over  to  the  head  gaiw 
doner.  On  your  way  to  the  garden  visit 
the  immense  baths,  where  Dona  Maria  de 
Padilla  and  her  handmaidens  foimeriy 
sported  and  gamboled  ev6ry  summer  even- 
ing, in  presence  of  their  virtuous  hud,  Don 
Pedro.    The  gardens  are  most  beautiftiL 
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Thej  were  laid  out  mostly  by  Charles  V., 
although  the  principal  walls,  fonntains,  and 
kiosks  are  of  Moorish  origin.  There  is  a 
reservoir  in  the  garden  which  oonyeys  wa- 
ter to  the  different  parts ;  by  turning  it  on, 
all  the  walks,  trees,  and  flowers  are  water- 
ed and  cooled  instantaneously.  The  dif- 
Ibrent  compartments  are  bordered  with  box 
and  myrtles,  orerhanging  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees  in  constant  bloom.  The  air  is 
fragrant  with  rose-buds  and  orange-flowers 
fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring.  Here  re- 
posed the  most  luxurious  %f  the  Moorish 
kings,  as  well  as  the  hard-worked  Charles 
and  anchorite  Philip — all  alike  enjoyed  and 
leTelcd  in  this  balmy  atmosphere.  The 
gardener  expects  a  fee  of  five  reals  for  the 
partf ;  and,  should  he  quietly  pluck  and 
present  you  several  of  the  delidons  oranges, 
two  reals  may  be  added. 

From  the  Alcazar  it  is  but  a  few  steps 
to  the  government  tobacco  &ctory.    What 

A  change  from  heaven  to .     No,  there 

must  be  some  middle  place,  peopled  with 
young  and  old  Murilloe,  where  you  see  all 
the  imps  of  mischief  without  the  signs  of 
pain.  Imagine  five  thousand  young  girls, 
and  they  all  in  one  room,  and  Sevillians 
too.  We  fancy  few  of  the  fifty  plebeian 
virgins  presented  yearly  to  the  Moorish 
kings  came  from  the  cigar  fSactory.  Their 
fingera  move  with  amasing  rapidity,  near- 
ly ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  being 
naed  in  a  single  day;  but  their  tongues 
move  faster  than  their  fingers,  and,  could 
the  mischief  brewed  be  weighed,  it  would 
quadruple  the  dgars. 

The  Fdrrica  de  Tabaocu  was  erected  in 
1760,  is  660  feet  long  by  525  wide,  and  is 
aOROunded  by  a  moat.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal manufactory  in  the  kingdom,  employ- 
ing 5000  girls  and  1000  men.  Snuff,  ci- 
gars, and  cigarettes  are  all  manufactured 
here.  The  best  workers  among  the  girls 
make  eight  reals,  or  forty  cents  per  day  \ 
the  poorest  about  half  that  amount  The 
process  of  cutting  up  and  grinding  the  to- 
bacco is  very  primitive,  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland  being  far  in  advance.  The 
process  of  examining  5000  girls  every  night 
is  most  tedious  and  amusing,  but  it  must 
bo  done ;  and,  although  we  may  spoil  all 
the  romance  of  the  thing,  we  must  say  that 
the  lions  of  Seville,  the  **  Cigarreras,"  will 
steal,  so  says- Don  Manuel.  Standing  be- 
tween the  Tobacco  Factory  (which  looks 


more  like  a  palace)  and  the  Biver  Guadal- 
quiver  is  the  elegant  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  called  San  TelmOy  from  the 
nautical  college  founded  by  Fernando,  son 
of  Columbus,  from  which  it  was  altered. 
The  duke,  who  was  third  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  married  the  Infenta  of  Spain, 
sister  to  the  reigning  queen,  interferes  in 
no  manner  with  politics,  and  is  muoh  be- 
loved by  the  people  of  Seville.  On  one 
side  of  the  palace  runs  the  river,  on  the 
other  are  the  botanical  gardens  and  fash- 
ionable promenade,  where,  during  the  aft- 
ernoon, feir  Seville  parades  her  beauties, 
and  joy  and  mirth  supremely  reigns.  A 
most  lovely  garden,  of  nearly  two  miles  in 
extent,  is  attached  to  the  palace ;  and  who 
that  has  looked  at  the  dry  and  magnificent 
pile  of  buildings  at  Madrid,  without  a  green 
leaf  near,  would  not  prefer  the  situation  of 
the  Duchess  of  Montpensier  to  her  sister 
the  Queen  of  Spain  ? 

Contiguous  to  the  Alcazar  is  the  E»- 
change^  or  Bourse,  a  very  beautiftil  build- 
ing, finished  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cei^ 
tuiy.  The  interior  court,  or  patio,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of 
ttchltecture.  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
stands  a  marble  statue  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. The  walls  and  floor  of  the  beao- 
tiful  staircase,  which  is  thirty  feet  wide,  is 
paved  with  fine  polished  variegated  mar- 
ble. This  staircase  leads  to  the  Arckioo 
de  ku  Indku,  where  are  kept  all  the  archives 
of  Spanish  South  America,  chronologically 
arranged  in  fine  order.  What  a  field  for 
the  historian,  were  he  allowed  to  peruse  its 
wealth  1  In  one  room,  which  contains  all 
the  correspondence  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro, 
are  portraits  of  these  celebrated  men,  as 
well  as  that  of  Columbus.  It  also  contains 
portraits  of  Charles  III.  and  lY.,  and  of 
Ferdinand  YIL,  and  the  reigning  queen, 
Isabella.    A  fee  of  4  reals  for  the  party. 

The  CcUhedrcd  qfSeviUe,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Spain 
or  the  world,  stands  upon  a  raised  plat- 
form, 582  feet  long  by  420  wide;  out  of 
this  space  there  is  a  court,  150  feet  wide, 
running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
platform.  The  best  impression  is  made  by 
entering  the  cathedral  by  the  Sagrario,  or 
parish  chureh,and  through  the  court-yard 
to  the  entrance  to  the  tower,  which  is  at 
the  opposite  side.  The  ascent  is  made  by 
a  winding  inclined  plane,  paved  with  brick. 
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It  is  only  from  the  top  that  a  proper  idea 
may  be  obtained  of  its  beaoty  and  solidity. 
It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  of  Moorish  origin, 
having  been  erected  by  Abu  Josef  Yacub 
daring  the  12th  oentory.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal maeddin  tower  of  Serille,  from  which 
the  Faithftil  were  sommoned  to  prayer.  It 
b  sarmoonted  by  a  statue  of  Faith,  weigh- 
ing 2800  pounds.  The  name  is  derived 
ftom  the  Spanish  verb  girar,  to  tarn,  and 
with  the  least  breath  of  air.  On  the  site 
of  the  former  roosqae,  erected  by  tiie  same 
great  bailder,  now  stands  the  present  ca- 
thedral, oonstracted  by  the  Chapter  of  S»> 
▼ille  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  16th  centary, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  nnsnr- 
passed  in  the  world,  both  for  beaaty  of  de- 
sign and  richness  of  finish.  How  far  the  ' 
builders  have  succeeded  in  their  design 
muH  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  traveler. 

The  size  of  the  present  building;,  not  in- 
cluding the  Sagrario,  nor  Patio  de  Im  Na- 
nmjot  (in  the  centre  of  which  was  formerly 
a  fountain  where  the  Faithful  performed 
their  ablutions),  is  438  feet  long  by  282 
broad.  It  has  nine  different  entrances. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  five  naves,  sup- 
ported by  immense  pillars  composed  of 
small  columns,  massive  and  grand,  yet 
light  and  airj*.  Its  painted  windows, 
ninety-three  in  number,  are  the  finest  in 
Spain.  The  floor  is  paved  with  large 
blocks  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  cost 
^25,000. 

On  entering  the  Cathedral  from  the 
west  observe  the  tomb-stone  of  Fernando, 
son  of  Columbus,  who  was  a  great  patron 
of  and  much  beloved  by  Seville.  Don't 
confuse  Fernando,  with  his  ikther,  who 
died  at  Valladolid,  and  was  buried  in  Ha- 
vana. The  grandeur  of  the  interior  is 
somewhat  broken  by  the  immense  Coro, 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  which  coald 
well  be  missed,  although  it  does  contain 
those  magnificent  organs,  one  of  which, 
by  Jorge  Bosch,  is  said  to  have  5300 
pipes.  In  the  chapels  allotted  to  the  va- 
Aous  saints  are  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent paintings  which  Spanish  art  has  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  the  Cathedral  of  Seville 
is  at  the  present  time  tar  more  rich  in 
splendid  paintings  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, possessing  many  recently  removed 
from  some  of  the  suppressed  convents. 

Among  the  numerous  paintings  which 
hang  in  the  Cathedral  previous  to  Mar- 
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shal  Sonlt's  anriTal  were  two  masterineces 
of  Murillo  —  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  and 
the  Birth  of  the  Virgin.  They  were  con- 
cealed  by  the  chapter  of  the  Catticdral. 
The  circvmstance  having  come  to  the 
marshal's  ears,  he  sent  for  the  parties,  and 
informed  them  that  he  did  not  think  h 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  happiaesi 
that  the  pictures  shoold  remain  where 
they  then  wen.  His  manner  was  very 
significant.  Some  time  after,  when  be 
was  showing  his  coUecticm  to  a  party  at 
Paris,  he  stopped  before  two  pictnres,  re- 
marking, **  How  I  prise  that  painting,  be- 
cause it  saved  the  lives  of  two  verv  esti- 
mable  penons !"  There  are  a  number  of 
Mnifllos  still  remaining  in  the  cbordi. 
There  are  also  several  by  Velasquez,  Lools 
de  Vargas,  and  other  Spanish  masters. 
During  Holy  Week  a  magnificent  mom- 
ment,  composed  of  wood  and  plaster,  beaa- 
tif  ully  ornamented,  one  hnndred  and  twen- 
ty feet  high,  is  erected  on  the  floor,  in 
which  is  deposited  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
On  Good  Friday  it  is  illaminated,  and  the 
effSect  is  truly  marvelous.  There  is  nodi- 
ing  like  it  in  either  ^Mdn  or  Italy. 

There  are  thirty-oeven  different  cliapeb 
in  the  Cathedral,  each  of  which  contains  a 
world  of  wealth.  In  the  Baptistery  notice 
Murillo's  great  painting  of  San  AnUmia  of 
Padua.  The  chapel  eiSan  Pedro  contains 
nine  paintings  by  the  great  master  Fna- 
cisco  Zurbaran.  In  the  chapel  of  Smdm- 
go^  Juan  de  las  Roclas^s  great  altar-pictnre 
of  St  James  combating  the  Moors  is  the 
chief  attraction.  In  the  chapel  of  Ntnu 
8ra,  de  Belen  Is  Alonso  Cano's  masterpiece, 
the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Savior  in  her 
arms. 

The  Ccqnlla  UmL,  or  Royal  Chapet  is  a 
most  beantiful  apartment,  ornamented  with 
statues  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles^ 
which  surround  the  equestrian  image  of 
St.  Ferdinand  receiving  the  keys  of  SevHk 
when  he  entered  as  conqueror.  The  diap- 
el  also  contains  the  tombs  of  Alfonso  X. 
and  Queen  Dona  Beatrix,  wife  of  St.  Fer- 
dinand, and  that  of  the  celebrated  Maria 
Padilla,  mistresB  of  Philip  the  Crael.  Be- 
fore the  altar,  in  a  rich  shrine  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  crystal,  repose  the  remains  of  Uie 
royal  saint.  Notice  the  sculpturing  which 
relates  to  his  life,  death,  and  canonization. 
Over  the  altar  is  placed  the  miraculous  im- 
ago of  the  Virgen  de  lot  Reget,  which 
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presented  to  St.  Ferdmand  of  SpiUn  by  St. 
Louis  of  France.  Ferdinand's  body,  al- 
though dead  over  600  years,  is  still  in  a 
very  perfect  state,  and  is  exposed  to  view 
three  times  a  year — on  Blay  80,  Angost  22, 
and  November  23 — at  which  time  an  im- 
pressive military  mass  is  performed  in  pres- 
ence of  the  troops,  who  defile  before  the 
shrine  of  the  holy  king.  Notice  in  the 
chapel  of  tfwstra  Severn  de  la  Antigua  the 
marble  sepulchre  of  Cardinal  Mendoza,  by 
Mij^el  Florentin.  The  Sacrittia  Ma^or 
will  be  visited  with  mach  curiosity,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  two  Mnrillos  it  con- 
tains, but  for  the  celebrated  altar-piece, 
thB  Demxnt  from  the  Crou,  by  Pedro  Cam- 


pafia,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.    Murillo*  turned,  but  was  refused.    It  was  sent  back 


was  buried  before  the  altar  at  his  own  re- 
qaest.  It  is  said  he  used  to  stand  for  hours 
before  this  picture,  expecting  the  men  to  dU- 
eqopear  with  the  hodg  !  The  San  Isidro  and 
San  LeanAx)  in  this  chapel  are  Murillos. 
Notice,  also,  the  splendid  silver  cuttodia, 
twelve  feet  high.  It  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  temple,  and  requires  twenty-four  men 
to  carry  it  in  procession.  Observe,  also, 
the  exquisite  tenebrario,  and  the  assortment 
of  relics,  among  which  is  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Constantlne,  an  immense  tooth  of  St.  Chris- 
topher— ^what  lots  of  teeth  he  must  have 
had ! — the  chemise  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  with  any  quantity  of  legs, 
arms,  and  bones  of  different  male  and  fe- 
male saints.  We  think  we  have  seen  abont 
six  real  genuine  crowns.  Observe,  In  the 
Contaduria  Major,  Casped^*s  painting  of 
Jtuta  and  Rufina,  the  patron  saints  of  Se- 
ville in  general,  and  the  Cathedral  and  the 
statue  of  Faith  on  the  tower  in  particular. 
These  two  saints  were  sisters,  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  potter  in  clay,  who  demonstrated 
to  the  citizens  of  Seville  that  God  had 
placed  the  city  under  their  especial  protec- 
tion. When  the  city  was  bombarded  by 
Espartero  in  1848,  the  people  saw  them,  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  angels,  protecting 
the  Cathedral  tower  from  the  shots. 
•  Notice,  near  the  Puerta  de  la  LorejOj  the 
colossal  fresco  of  St.  Christopher,  thirty- 
two  feet  high.  These  are  painted  in  near- 
ly all  Spanish  cathedrals.  He  Is  general- 
ly represented  carrying  the  infant  Savior 
in  his  arms. 

Tlie  Cathedral  should  be  visited  often, 
and  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  else  the 


gloom  will  prevent  seeing  the  pictures 
properly.  Visit  it  also  when  the  shades 
of  evening  are  fidling ;  its  grandeur  and 
majesty  at  such  times  are  very  impressive. 
The  Muteum  of  Seville,  situated  in  the 
Plaza  Armas,  wQl  disappoint  in  the  quan- 
tity, if  not  in  the  quality  of  its  pictures. 
The  great  gem  of  this  collection  is  tho 
Apotheosis  of  Thomas  Aquinas^  which  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Francisco  Zurbaran.  It 
hangs  in  the  chapel  of  the  museum,  on  the 
ground  floor.  It  was  taken  to  Paris  by 
Soult.  Ferdinand  VII.  offered  Napoleon, 
through  Don  Manuel  Lopez  Seprero,  six 
million  reals  ^$800,000,  and  tho  best  copy 
that  could  be  made  fronx  it,  to  have  it  re- 


at  the  Restoration.  It  is  most  remarkable 
that  Velasquez,  Spain's  greatest  painter, 
has  not  one  single  picture  in  the  Seville 
museum.  There  are  several  fine  speci- 
mens by  Juan  de  Castillo,  Muiillo's  mas- 
ter. Examine  the  terroF^oUa  of  St.  Je- 
rome, by  Torrigiano  of  Florence,  the  same 
who  executed  the  magnificent  sepulchre 
of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey :  he 
was  a  fellow-student  with  Michael  Angelo, 
and  once  on  a  time  broke  that  sculptor's 
nose.  In  tho  Sola  de  MuriBo  are  twenty- 
three  of  Mnrillo*s  greatest  pictures :  they 
are  placed  in  a  room  by  themselves.  The 
Santa  Tomas  de  Villcmueva  Murillo  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece.  La  Servilleta,  so 
called  from  having  been  painted  on  a  nap- 
kin: it  is  quite  small,  20  by  24  inches. 
Notice  the  San  Antonia:  it  is  considered 
superior  to  the  same  subject  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. La  Concepcion  is  also  of  world-wide 
reputation.  Don't  hurry  out  of  this  room, 
as  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen  in  the  mu- 
seum. The  St.  Frandsoo  was  ordered  by 
the  Capudn  convent;  when  finished  the 
monks  examined  it,  but,  not  Ifeing  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  picture  to  see  it 
properly,  they  reftised  to  take  it :  when  it 
"was  hung  up  they  saw  their  error,  and  of- 
fered Murillo  any  price  for  it,  but  he  re- 
fused to  sell  it.  The  St.  Felice^  with  th<f 
infant  Savior  in  his  arms,  is  a  most  exqui- 
site painting. 

La  Caridadj  just  outside  the  walls,  is  a 
poor-house  erected  by  a  young  reformed 
rake  of  Seville,  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  a 
fHend  and  patron  of  Murillo's.  The  chap- 
el contains  two  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
Spain,  both  by  Murillo,  and  both  of  colos- 
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lal  size.  They  are  nraeh  ftvsher  in  ap- 
peaimnce  thin  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen 
from  the  pencU  of  tluit  great  master,  for 
tliis  simple  reason,  tliat  they  were  painted 
for  the  places  they  now  oocnpy,  and  a  cur- 
tain is  carefully  drawn  over  them  wlien 
the  visitor  has  ceased  admiring  them.  The 
one  is  the  Am  y  Paoet^  or  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes ;  the  other,  wliidi  hangs  immediate- 
ly opposite,  is  Jfosefj^rUM^Ii^iSodk.  Over 
the  high  altar  hangs  Pedro  Boldan*s  great 
picture,  the  Descent  from  the  Croas  s  part 
of  the  work  is  raised,  and  tlie  shading  U  so 
exquisitely  done  it  is  very  difficult  to  teU 
what  is  natural  and  what  artiftciaL  At  the 
bottom  of  the  chapel,  under  the  oi^an,  is  a 
most  wonderful  picture,  bntdisgusting  sub- 
ject. It  represents  an  archbishop,  being 
dead,  in  his  tomb,  dressed  in  all  this  pomp 
and  magnifloence  of  office :  his  flesh  lias 
commenced  to  decay ;  thousands  of  worms 
are  crawling  round  the  body,  going  into 
and  coming  out  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  and 
nose;  every  thing  is  putrid.  Murillosaid 
he  never  could  look  on  it  without  holding 
his  nose.  The  sight  made  us  gasp  for 
f^h  air.    1.  Yaldes  Leal  was  the  artist. 

The  UnwertUy  <3it  Seville  contains  some 
very  fine  pictures  by  Alonso  Cano,  Zurba- 
ran,  and  others.  Notice  in  the  chapel  the 
splendid  monuments  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Ribeia  Ihmily  by  the  Duke  of 
Medina.  The  University  ifow  contains  MO 
students.  In  the  rector's  room  observe  a 
splendid  8l,  Jerome  by  Pacheco. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in 
SeviUe  is  the  Ccua  de  PUaiot,  or  Pilate's 
House.  It  was  constructed  by  Don  Fa- 
drique  de  Rivera  at  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  century.  This  nobleman,  after 
having  acted  as  Viceroy  of  Naples  and  em- 
bassador to  Rome,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  on  his  return  erected 
this  house  as  an  exact  fius-simOe  of  the 
house  of  Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusalem. 
This  really  rich  specimen  of  Saracen  ardn 
itecture  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  de  Alca- 
la,  who  has  lately  had  the  entire  building 
restored.  The  grand  patio  is  very  beauti- 
ful, finely  paved  with  variegated  marble. 
In  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  alabaster  fount- 
ain, supported  on  four  dolphins,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  bust  of  Janus,  while  the  qir- 
rounding  columns,  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber, form  twenty-four  beautiful  arches.  In 
the  four  corners  aro  the  statues  d  Cores, 
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Gao  Pasirisca,  Pallas  Psdlbr,  and  Psilas. 
The  principal  apartments,  whkh  are  utks 
original  Moorish  style,  are  die  ivoiy  iwnb, 
Pilate's  room,  and  the  Hall  of  Fhg^Ustioo. 
On  the  stairway,  as  you  ascend  to  theses* 
ond  floor,  notioe  the  cock,  supposed  to  oe> 
cupy  the  same  position  as  the  cue  cf  oU 
which  craw  when  Pater  betrayed  liis  Hss* 
ter.  What  cocks  wero  doing,  going  waaA 
loose  in  such  elegant  houses,  it  Is  diffieolt 
to  understand. 

In  the  very  handsome  garden  notice  tk 
andent  marbles  set  around  on  pedestik 
Most  of  them  were  presents  to  the  pilgriis 
marquis  from  Pius  V.  of  Rome.  La  Cam 
de  lo§  TaveraOf  in  the  street  of  the  obm 
name,  was  ibrmerly  occupied  by  the  tnknf 
nal  of  the  Inquisition — that  is,  betwsea 
1626  and  1639.  It  is  owned  to-day  by  tbe 
Marquis  del  Mosoosco.  It  has  alsosiutk 
er  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  SevUIiAn,  m, 
the  house  in  which  lived  the  famous  "  Star 
of  Seville,"  the  heroine  in  De  Vega's  ceo- 
edy  of  iS^piolo  Ortia  de  he  Modku.  The 
king  Don  Sancho  the  Brave  and  Ssache 
Ortiz  wen  both  enamored  of  Estrells,  tk 
Star  of  Seville,  the  most  beantifnl  wosn 
of  her  day.  The  king  was  the  more  fcrta- 
nate  of  the  two  lovers,  and  was  ofUn  coo* 
ducted  to  her  chamber  in  the  dead  of  nii^ 
by  a  black  slave,  wliom  Don  Buslos  Tsv^ 
ra,  brother  of  the  hKly,  killed  to  avenge 
his  wounded  honor.  The  door  is  diowv 
through  which  the  king  used  to  enter,  sad 
whero  the  slave  was  killed.  A  most  sia* 
gular  manner  of  avenging  one's  honor! 
He  had  better  have  killed  the  hone  es 
which  the  Idng  rode.  The  palia^  or  cosit, 
is  very  magnifioent,  as  are  those  of  nesilf 
all  the  fine  houses  in  Seville.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  beautiful  white  marble  fountsio,  tin 
sculpturing  of  which  is  very  elegant  Tbe 
fiunily  portraits  aro  ako  finely  executed. 

No.  15  (near  to  the  Cathedral),  in  Flue 
St  Tomas,  is  said  to  be  the  shop  of  tbe  isi- 
mortal  FIgNO,  the  Bsrber  of  Seville.  Tbe 
house  of  MoriUo  is  still  shown;  thestnel 
bears  his  name. 

The  places  of  amusement  of  Sevills  an 
the  Thiaire  de  8an  Fenuatdo  and  de  iVw- 
cipcdf  and  the  Piaza  de  Ibroe,  or  bull-rii^ 
The  .fiiciis^  (fa  BoiJef,  or  ballroom,  is  open 
certain  days  in  the  week,  and  generally  at- 
tracts large  crowds  of  the  curious.  Here 
you  see  the  originality  and  boldness  of  ths 
Spanish  dance  in  all  its  perfection. 
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The  Ceuinoj  or  clab  of  Seville,  Ib  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  It  is  quite  new,  mag- 
nificently furniBhed,  sitaated  in  the  Pkaa 
del  Duque^  the  former  reridence  of  the  great 
dokee  of  Medina  Sidonia.  The  banken  of 
Serille  are  very  kind  in  presenting  travel- 
en  with  cards  of  admiaaion,  good  for  one 
month.  The  bQliard-tables  are  very  no- 
meroua  and  very  fine. 

The  favorite  promenade  of  the  SeviUians 
ia  the  Deliciat  de  Cruthoj  sitiiafted  along 
the  banks  of  the  Biver  Gnadalqaiver.  It 
oocapies  the  space  between  the  Golden 
Tour  and  the  pahice  of  San  Telmo^  and  is 
divided  into  charming  walks  and  rides, 
with  horticnltnral  and  botanical  gardens. 
Jn  the  centre  is  a  raised  saloon,  aronnd 
which  are  stone  seats.  The  entire  walk 
ia  planted  with  acada,  cypress,  and  other 
trees ;  and  here  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
Seville  do  their  ooorting,  flirting,  and  star- 
gaaing,  while  every  breath  is  fti^rant  with 
nse-bads  and  orange-flowers. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  a  large 
snborb,  called  Triana.  It  derives  Its  name 
flrom  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Tn^an  was 
bom  here.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  dregs  of 
the  populace.  One  of  its  principal  streets 
is  named  Castilla,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
soap-makers  lived ;  hence  the  name  Castile 
soap.  The  suburb  is  connected  with  Se- 
ville by  a  splendid  iron  bridge,  built  on 
stone  piers.  About  five  miles  northwest 
of  Triana  stands  the  village  of  Santo  Ponce, 
which  once  formed  a  part  of  Italica,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Silius  Italicus.  Nu^ 
merous  ruined  walls  and  edifices  are  to  bo 
seen  on  every  side,  as  well  as  the  vestiges 
of  an  amphitheatre.  Here  are  the  time- 
worn,  broken  benches  whence  was  viewed 
the  struggle  of  the  gladiator  and  the  lion. 
Now  the  arena  is  filled  with  fennel  and 
brushwood,  and,  instead  of  the  yelling  of 
the  leopard,  you  hear  the  hissing  of  the 
reptile. 

In  Byron's  opinion,  before  the  ladies  of 
Seville  came  the  oranges,  and,  like  the  la- 
dies, there  are  two  kinds,  bitter  and  sweet. 
The  trees  begin  to  bear  in  their  sixth  year. 
Up  to  twenty  years  they  improve.  After 
that  age  they  degenerate.  The  trees  blos- 
som in  February  and  March,  during  which 
time  the  air  is  most  highly  perftmied  with 
their  odor.  Finely-flavorod  orange-flower 
water  and  sweetmeats  are  made  from  these 
blossoms  and  sold  at  the  confectioners*. 


The  oranges  are  generally  picked  in  Octo- 
ber  and  November,  at  the  moment  they 
turn  yellow.  But  the  natives  rarely  eat 
them  before  March,  and  never  after  sun- 
set! 

The  old-fashioned  style  of  calling  the 
time  during  the  night  is  still  kept  up  every 
quarter  or  half  hour. 

**Allhail,  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus!  Half 
past  12  o'clock  and  a  cloudy  morning  !'*  is 
the  usual  cry. 

From  Senile  to  Cadu,  via  Jerez,  distanoo 
94t  miles ;  time,  4  hours;  fiue,  1st  class,  GO 
reals. 

Two  thirds  of  the  distance  from  Seville 
you  arrive  at  Jerez.  Jerez,  or  Xerez,  the 
kSheriah  Filistin  of  the  Moors,  where  you 
must  stop^  else  never  forgive  yourselfl  A 
horse  railroad  car,  a  novelty  in  Spun,  takes 
yon  from  the  station  to  the  town.  The  ho« 
tel  aeoommodation  is  poor.  The  population 
amounts  to  nearly  40,000;  and  the  town 
has  the  same  connection  with  Sherry  wine 
that  Bordeaux  has  with  daret,  or  Rheims 
with  Champagne ;  in  foct,  a  closer  one,  as 
it  is  not  only  the  place  where  the  wine  is 
produced,  where  its  owners  and  merchants 
reside,  but  even  the  name  is  derived  fix)m 
the  town,  the  English  having  first  changed 
Xeres  into  Sherris,  and  finally  into  Sherry. 
The  vineyards,  which  lie  between  the  riv- 
ers Guadalquiver  and  Guadalette,  form  a 
triangle,  and  inclose  a  space  measuring 
about  12  miles  on  each  side,  comprising 
80,000  acres.  Upward  of  400,000  pipes  are 
made  of  all  kinds,  including  those  which 
are  exported,  and  such  as  are  consumed  in 
the  district 

The  wines  of  Jerez  have  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years.  The  vineyards  are 
principally  on  slopes  or  declivities.  The 
grapes  are  left  to  hang  until  they  begin  to 
shrivel  in  the  sun.  The  fruit  is  white, 
and  is  often  exposed  to  the  sun  on  mats 
for  a  day  or  two  after  it  is  gathered.  The 
grapes  are  turned  and  sorted  carefully  for 
the  better  wines.  The  vmes,  which  are 
planted  five  feet  apart,  are  carefully  dug 
round  immediately  after  the  vintage,  and 
little  hollows  are  left  round  the  roots  to 
retain  the  moisture.  In  Jannarv,  or  soon 
after,  they  turn  up  the  mould,  and  caiefhU 
ly  weed  the  ground.  The  pruning  takes 
place  in  March ;  and  the  earth  is  afterward 
raked  over,  when  the  vines  are  propped 
with  canes  until  the  vintage.    The  labor 
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of  the  vineymrd  is  contintied  even  to  huni- 
ing  out  the  insects  on  the  vines.  There  is 
•eldom  or  never  a  failure  in  the  wine-crop, 
owing  to  the  benignity  of  the  climate.  The 
high  price  of  good  Sherry  is  not  wonderful 
when  the  care  in  the  growth  and  the  home 
duties  are  talcen  into  account :  a  bottle  of 
very  superior  Sheny  brings  85  cents  on 
the  spot,  though  the  common  ordinaxy 
wine  of  the  country  is  worth  but  12  cents. 

The  grapes  are  submitted  to  the  nsnal 
mode  of  pressure,  being  sprinkled  with 
gypsum  to  saturate  the  maUc  acid  in  the 
fruit.  The  must  is  left  to  ferment  in  the 
cask,  with  all  the  scum  retained  which  the 
fermentation  raises.  They  do  not  suffer  it 
to  work  over,  but  leave  it  to  itself.  The 
March  after  the  vintage  it  is  racked.  The 
elements  of  the  wine  must  be  good  when 
so  little  can  is  necessary  in  the  process. 
The  time  the  wines  are  thus  left  is  ten  or 
twelve  weeks.  Caslu  aro  left  exposed  in 
all  temperatures,  and  sometimes  in  the 
open  air,  without  mischief.  Any  kind  of 
shelter  is  considered  sufficient ;  and  a  good 
cellar,  as  it  is  held  in  the  north,  is  consid- 
ered of  no  moment. 

The  places  in  which  the  wine  is  left  to 
ferment  are  strongly  constructed  of  wood, 
above-ground,  and  the  casks  aro  placed  in 
tiers,  with  the  bungs  slightly  closed,  so  as 
to  keep  out  all  extraneous  matters,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  full  breathing  to  the 
wine.  In  fact,  the  ropiness  of  the  wine, 
an  accident  of  very  frequent  occurronce 
elsewhere,  owing  to  the  slovenly  mode  of 
treating  it  after  fermentation,  seldom  oc- 
curs here.  The  process  causes  matter  for 
surprise  in  some  cases  how  so  excellent  a 
product  is  obtained. 

The  varieties  of  Sherry  depend  in  a  great 
measure  npon  the  species  of  the  vine  used, 
the  class  of  soil  on  which  it  is  grown,  and 
the  care  taken  in  the  management  of  the 
process  of  fermentation.  All  Sherry  wine 
is  by  nature  of  a  pale  color ;  the  darker 
shades  are  conferred  by  age,  or  by  "vrao 
de  color^"  or  boiled  wine.  This  caropi,  as 
it  is  called  locally  fVom  the  Arabic,  is  made 
of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  They  take  six  butts  of  must, 
before  fermentation  commences,  and  boil 
it  down  to  one  butt,  keeping  the  liquid 
constantly  stirred,  and  the  surface  careful- 
ly skimmed,  so  as  to  remove  all  impurities 
that  arises  in  the  boiling,  taking  caro  that 
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the  liquid  be  not  singed  or  burned.  This 
process  is  conducted  over  a  gentle  fire  in 
a  large  copper  boiler,  and  when  it  is  quite 
thick  the  fire  is  gradually  withdrawn  from 
it,  so  that  the  liquor  may  cool  without  be- 
ing too  sensibly  affected.  This  is  the  or- 
rofti,  which,  afterward  mixed  in  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  with  the  pale  wines,  makes 
the  brown  Sherry  of  different  shades,  which 
is  so  much  esteemed.  The  wine  is  not  it 
all  deteriorated  by  this  treatment,  or  by 
the  mixture  of  wines  of  the  same  quality. 
The  pale  Sherries,  then,  are  the  pure  wine, 
containing  nothing  but  the  admixture  of  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  brandy  to  the  butt»  and 
this  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

Good  Sheny  wine  is  very  scarce,  and  it 
is  only  the  growth  of  certain  vineyards, 
which  do  not  produce  more  than  40,000 
butts  a  year.  At  this  moment,  to  procure 
good  wine,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  $300  per 
butt,  and  even  as  high  as  $1500  has  beea 
given ;  but  it  is  rarely  that  wine  reaches 
to  this  value,  but  when  it  does  so  it  is  of 
the  most  exquisite  quality,  and  of  extraor- 
dinary age.  Sherry  wines  have  one  great 
advantage,  which  is,  so  long  as  their  origin 
is  of  the  first  order,  the  older  they  get  the 
better  they  are ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  keep 
low-priced  wines  in  the  expectation  of 
their  becoming  good  after  a  time;  veiy 
generally  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  they 
turn  out  fit  for  nothing.  The  wine  busi- 
ness of  Jerez  is  one  in  which  good  fiutfa 
must  be  observed ;  it  is  therefore  necessaiy 
to  place  one*s  interests  into  reqiectable 
and  intelligent  hands  in  order  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  being  deceived  or  tricked.  There 
are  many  large  and  good  houses  in  Jerez ; 
but  those  in  the  present  day  who  do  the 
most  business  are  Blessrs.  Gonzalez,  Du- 
bosc  &  Co.,  Pemartin  &  Co.,  and  Manud 
Misa.  Messrs.  Pemartin*  s  agents  in  the 
United  States  are  Maletta  &  Co.,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  houses  in  New  York. 
These  houses  export  fVom  2000  to  5000 
butts,  and  have  a  stock  of  from  8000  to 
14,000  butts  on  hand. 

Messrs.  Gonzalez,  Dubosc  &  Co.  are 
large  proprietors  and  owners  of  vineyards. 
They  have  lately  pnrohased  one  of  the  old- 
est stocks  existing,  belonging  formeriy  to 
one  of  the  houses  first  established  in  Jerez 
— Romcmo.  They  have  also  bought  the 
vineyard  Romano,  and  the  use  of  that 
brand.    They  are  the  large  shippers  of  the 
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wines  known   as  **  Sherries  of  the  old 
school." 

In  one  of  Messrs.  Gonzalez'  cellars  are 
twelve  large  casks,  called  the'** Twelve 
Apostles,"  each  of  which  holds  1600  gal- 
lons. The  queen,  Isabel  of  Spain,  did 
this  house  the  honor  last  year,  during  her 
southern  tour,  to  visit  their  cellars,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  event  they  have 
erected  an  immense  cask,  called  ^^ Isabel 
JT."  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
"Twelve  Apostles,"  filled  with  960  arro- 
bes,  or  32  butts  (3684  gallons  I),  of  their 
choicest  wine. 

These  gentlemen  are  very  particular  in 
their  attentions  to  travelers,  showing  them 
through  their  pilars,  and  explaining  the 
process  of  making  the  Sherry.  When  you 
get  through  it  is  generally  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish a  picturc-^llcry  from  a  wine- 
cellar  !  Fortunately,  there  are  no  galleries 
in  Jerez. 

The  houses  of  Jerez  are  generally  well- 
built,  and  much  good  taste  is  displayed  in 
their  ornaments.  Notice  the  old  Alcazar^ 
with  its  two  picturesque  towers,  the  Casas 
MwudpaUs,  and  the  CoUegiaie  Church. 

One  half  hour  from  Jerez.we  arrive  atr 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  or  Port  of  St.  Mary ; 
it  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situa- 
ted on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guodalette ; 
is  one  of  the  three  great  wine -exporting 
towns,  but  contains  little  that  the  traveler 
desires  to  see. 

Cadiz,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  city^  in 
Eorope,  having  been  founded  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians 1100  years  before  Christ,  contains 
75,000  inhabitants.  Hotel  Fonda  de  Paris, 
admirably  managed  by  the  Fallola  Broth- 
ers, who  keep  the  De  Paris  at  Madrid,  the 
Paris  at  Seville,  and  Suiza  at  Cordova. 

Cadiz  is  buiU  upon  the  extremity  of  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into 
the  sea  from  the  Isle  of  Leon.  The  isth- 
mus which  unites  it  with  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  island  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
the  arm  of  the  sea  inclosed  between  it  and 
the  main  land  forms  a  magnificent  bay, 
with  fine  anchorage.  The  city,  conse- 
qnently,  is  almost  situated  on  an  island 
bathed  by  the  ocean  on  every  side,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  isthmus,  across 
which  one  can  throw  a  stone.  The  city  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  its  appearance  from 
the  sea  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  confddered 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  cities  in  Anda- 


lucia  as  a  residence,  being  remarkably 
healthy.  We  much,  however,  prefer  Mal- 
aga. 

There  are  few  **  sights"  to  be  seen  in 
Cadiz  with  the  exception  of  its  ladies; 
and  who,  while  strolling  along  the  Akh 
meda,  will  not  remember  the  poet? 

^*  Oh,  never  talk  again  to  mo 

Of  northern  climes  and  British  ladies ; 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see. 

Like  me.  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadiz. 
Although  her  eye  he  not  of  blue. 

Nor  fair  her  locks,  like  £ngUBb  losses, 
Hour  far  Its  own  expressive  hne 

The  languid  azure  eye  surpasses ! 

*^Promethens-Uke.from  heaven  she  stole 

The  fire  that  through  those  silken  lashes 
In  darkest  glances  seems  to  roll, 

From  eyes  that  can  not  hide  their  flashes ; 
And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  lengthened  flow  her  raven  treseea, 
YouM  swear  each  clattering  lock  could  fecl^ 

And  curled  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 

^  Our  English  maids  are  long  to  woo. 

And  Mgid  even  in  postteesion ; 
And  if  thdr  charms  he  fair  to  vlew^ 

Their  lips  are  slow  at  Love's  confession. 
Dat  bom  beneath  a  brighter  sun. 

For  love  ordained  the  Spanish  maid  is, 
And  who,  when  fondly,  fairly  won, 

Enchants  you  like  the  Girl  of  Cadiz  ? 

^^The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette, 

Nor  joys  to  see  a  lover  tremble; 
And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate. 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  dliisemble. 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  be  bought  or  sold" 

Ilowe'erit  beats,  it  beats  sincerely; 
And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  gold, 

'Twill  love  you  long  and  love  you  dearly. 

^^The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 

Ne'er  taunts  you  with  a  mock  denial ; 
For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 

Her  passion  In  ttie  hour  of  triaL 
When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spain, 

She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  danger ; 
And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain, 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love's  avenger. 

^^And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star. 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero, 
Or  singii  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hero ; 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  Uesper, 
Or  Joins  devotion's  choral  band 

To  chant  the  sweet  and  liallow'd  vesper; 

^*In  each  her  charms  the  hearts  must  move 

Of  all  who  venture  to  hctiold  her; 
Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove 

Because  her  bosom  is  not  cqjdor : 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  room 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  is, 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home. 

May  match  the  dark-eyed  Girl  of  Cadiz." 

The  Alameda  is  the  favorite  promenade 
of  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the  city  during 
the   summer   months,   and  occupies   the 
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northeast  nmpaits  of  the  city ;  and  here 
the  beaatiful  GadUam$  may  be  «een  in  all 
the  elegance  of  Rative  fashion. 

Cadis  possesses  two  cathedrals.  The 
oldest,  which  is  used  as  a  parish  church, 
contains  nothing,  internally  or  externally, 
to  attract  attention. 

The  New  Cathedral,  adjoining  the  Old, 
was  oommenoed  daring  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century,  and  has  just  been  fin- 
ished. The  architectore  of  the  interior  is 
solid,  grand,  and  impcessiye.  The  body 
of  the  church  does  not  contain  any  paint- 
ings, the  style  of  the  architecture  preclud- 
ing their  exhibition.  It  is  divided  into 
three  immense  naves,  supported  by  160 
beautiful  Corintliian  columns.  Notice,  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Therese,  a  splendid  pic- 
ture of  that  saint  by  Schott  Behfaid  the 
high  altar  hangs  a  Conception,  by  Muzillo. 
It  also  contains  several  fine  statues. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  suppressed  convent 
of  the  Capucins  hangs  Murillo*s  Marriage 
of  St,  Catharine.  This  artist  fell  firom  the 
scaffolding  while  painting  it,  and  died  in 
Seville  a  short  time  afterward  in  conse- 
quence. Mmrillo,  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  school  of  painters,  and 
whose  worlis  are  so  numerous  in  Spain, 
was  bom  at  Pilas,  near  Seville,  in  1618. 
His  great  forte  was  ecclesiastical  painting. 
He  was  very  fond,  however,  of  painting 
beggars,  peasants,  etc.  He  had  three  dis- 
tinct stylos  of  painting :  his  earliest,  being 
based  on  Ribera,  was  strong  and  dark,  with 
a  marked  outline,  as  exemplified  in  his  beg- 
gar boys ;  his  second  was  warm  and  full, 
wilh  a  decided  improvement  in  coloring, 
but  with  his  outlines  clear  and  distinct,  as 
we  see  in  his  *'  Loaves  and  Fishes,*'  or 
<* Moses  striking  the  Rock,"  in  the  CarU 
dad^aX  Seville ;  his  third  and  last  were  his 
Virgins — ^vaporous,  misty,  and  undefined. 
This  style  he  adopted  not  only  because  it 
was  the  fkshion  of  the  times,  but  the  de- 
mand for  his  pictures  was  so  great  he  could 
not  spare  the  time  to  finish  them  so  highly 
nor  draw  them  with  so  much  precision. 
The  King  of  Spain  was  a  great  admirer  of 
his  talents,  and  granted  him  letters  patent 
of  nobility. 

The  Mvteo  contains  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings, but  none  of  any  great  celebrity. 

The  Alameda  Square  is  a  great  resort  of 
the  citizens.     A  l>and  pla^'A  liere  on  sum- 
mer evenings. 
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There  are  two  theatres  in  Cadis,  and  a 
Plaza  de  Torot  outside  the  walls.  Bull- 
fitting  is  the  great  amusement  of  the  ciU 
izens.  The  principal  theatre  is  situated  in 
the  CaUe  de  Lope  de  Vega,  Here  the  iSor- 
zuida — the  Spanish  comic  opera — is  per- 
formed to  perfection.  The  drama  and  the 
Italian  opera  is  also  well  represented.  The 
Tkeairt  del  BaJUm  is  veiy  pretty.  Here 
the  French  and  Spanish  vaudevilles  ere 
performed.  Cadiz,  though  fidlen  from  its 
ancient  greatness,  possesses  a  most  advan- 
tageous positioa,  and  is  rapidly  recoverioK 
its  former  prosperity.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  had  better 
visit  the  government  dry-dock  at  Caxrao 
ca,  and  see  there  6000  men  constantly  em- 
ployed. Take  the  cars  to  St.  Ferdinando^ 
time  half  an  hour,  then  a  cal6che,  or  <%». 
peptic  cazriage  (for  which  do  not  pay  over 
four  reals),  to  Camcca.  *  The  navid  sdwol 
establishments  are  very  fine. 

Trevelera  wishing  to  return  to  England 
via  Lisbon  and  Oporto  may  take  steamen 
from  Cadiz  or  from  Gibraltar.  There  aio 
several  lines  running,  but  they  are  both 
very  inegulsr  in  time  and  price.  Yon  will 
always  be  able  to  ascertain  at^the  hotel 
when  ships  intend  sailing,  by  the  printed 
bills  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  reading- 
room,  or  in  the  streets.  We  have  never 
yet  seen  a  guide-book  that  gave,  or  could 
give,  the  correct  time.  We  were  detained 
last  winter  over  a  week  at  Gibraltar,  wait- 
ing for  a  steamer  to  Malaga,  although  it  is 
said  they  sail  every  other  day.  The  Pe- 
ninsular and  Oriental  Steamship  Company 
have  a  line,  and  there  are  several  Spanish 
or  French  lines  between  Cadiz  and  Lisbon. 
Time,  8  hours;  fiure  820  reals.  Fare  for 
embsrldng  and  disembarking,  four  reals 
each ;  also  four  reals  each  trunk. 

LISBON  (PORTDOAL.). 

Ztiftofi,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  is  sitnated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  75,000  inhabitants.  Hotels,  Bra- 
ganza  and  d'AUiance,  The  approach  to 
the  city  is  defended  by  the  Castle  of  Be> 
lem ;  at  this  point  the  Tagus  is  not  over 
a  mUo  in  breadth,  but  above  Lisbon  it  ex- 
pands into  a  spacions  and  magnificent  har- 
bor, and  the  site  of  the  city  is  one  of  tlie 
finest  in  the  world,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce.  The  new 
]Mirt  uf  ibo  city  (which  occupies  tlie  site  of 
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that  portion  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 

of  1755)  is  well  built,  coutains  fine  houses, 

and  wide,  spacioiu  streets ;  but  the  greater 

portion  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  and 

dirty  streets ;  and  it  is  now,  as  it  was  when 

Byron  entered  it,  a  very  filthy  dty. 

••  Wboso  flDteraih  within  this  town. 

That,  •hining  far,  celestial  aeenw  to  be, 
DlncoDfloUte  will  wander  up  and  down 

*Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee ; 
For  hut  and  pahMse  show  like  filthily ; 

The  dingy  deniaens  are  leai'd  in  dirt; 
No  peivonage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt, 
Though  spent  with  Egyprs  plague,  unkempt,  un- 
washed, unhurt.** 

Few  cities  in  Europe  have  so  few  fine  pub- 
lic bnfldtngs  as  Lisbon.  The  Cathedral  is 
a  large  Moorish  stmctare,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  Oas- 
tello  or  dtadel.  Nearly  all  the  hills  ai« 
crowned  with  churches  and  convents,  and 
look  like  castles  or  palaces.  One  of  the 
finest  squares  in  the  ci^  is  the  Commer- 
do,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  eques- 
trian bronze  statue  of  Joseph  I. ;  on  the 
west  side  stands  the  Public  Library;  on 
the  east  the  Custoro-honse,  Exchange,  and 
East  India  House.  A  flight  of  steps  de- 
scend from  the  square  to  the  water.  The 
Ro€io  is  another  fine  square :  in  it  stands 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition. 
Here  cwlQt  da  fi  were  once  celebrated 
which  so  disgraced  Portugal.  The  Cbnrch 
of  the  ^ariifn  should  be  visited :  it  is 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Alphonso  I. 
mounted  the  walls  of  Lisbon  and  took  it 
tima  the  Moors.    ' 

From  the  Rocio  Square,  or  Plaza  of  the 
Inquisition,  there  are  three  or  four  streets 
that  run  to  the  river  parallel  with  each 
oUier ;  the  houses  are  huge,  and  as  high  as 
castles ;  and  one  of  the  streets,  the  Alem- 
crin,  is  occupied  on  either  side  by  the  paU 
aces  of  tlie  principal  Portuguese  nobility. 
Some  of  them  are  occupied  by  gold  and 
silver  smiths,  and  are  named  accordingly. 
Mr.  Borrow  says,  in  reference  to  the  aque- 
duct, **  With  all  its  ruin  and  desolation, 
Lisbon  is  unquestionably  the  most  re- 
markable city  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in, 
periiapB,  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter  into  minute  details 
concerning  it ;  I  shall  content  myself  with 
remarking  that  it  is  quite  as  much  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  aiHsts  as  Rome  itself. 
True  it  is  that,  though  it  abounds  with 
churches,  it  has  no  gigantic  cathedral,  like 


St.  Peter's,  to  attract  the  eye,  and  fill  it 
with  wonder;  yet  I  boldly  say  that  there 
is  no  monument  of  man's  labor  and  skill, 
pertaining  either  to  ancient  or  modem 
Rome,  for  whatever  purpose  designed, 
which  can  rival  the  water-works  of  Lis- 
bon ;  I  mean  the  stupendous  aqueduct 
whose  principal  arches  cross  the  valley  to 
the  northeast  of  Lisbon,  and  which  dis- 
charges its  little  runnel  of  cool  and  deli- 
dons  water  into  the  rocky  cisterns  within 
that  beautiful  edifice  called  the  Mother  of 
the  Waters,  tnm.  whence  all  Lisbon  is  sup- 
plied with  the  crystal  lymph,  though  the 
source  b  seven  leagues  distant.  Let  trav- 
elers devote  one  entire  morning  to  inspect- 
ing the  Arcos  and  the  Mai  das  agoas,  after 
which  they  may  repair  to  the  English 
church  and  cemetery,  P6re  la  Chaise  hi 
miniature,  where,  if  they  be  of  England, 
they  may  well  be  excused  if  they  kiss  the 
cold  tomh^  as  I  did,  of  the  author  of  ^  Ame- 
lia,' the  most  singular  genius  which  their 
island  ever  produced,  whose  works  it  has 
long  been  the  ihshion  to  abuse  in  public 
and  read  hi  secret.  In  the  same  cemetery 
rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Doddridge,  an- 
other English  author  of  another  stamp,  but 
justly  admired  and  esteemed." 

The  railroad  In  progress  to  Madrid  is 
now  finished  as  far  as  Badajos,  on  the 
Spanish  frontier.  This  strongly  fortified 
dty  will  well  repay  a  visit  It  is  beauti- 
fully dtuated  on  the  River  Guadiana,  and 
has  sustained  repeated  sieges.  It  was  tak- 
en by  storm  by  tlie  British  army  in  1812. 
It  contains  1800  inhabitants,  has  some  man- 
ufSEU^res,  and  carries  on  a  large  contra- 
band trade  across  the  frontier. 

The  time  fh>m  Lisbon  to  Oporto  is  18 
hours.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor is  difiicnlt  to  cross,  and  steamers  gen- 
erally lie  off  the  dty  unless  the  tides  are 
favorable. 

The  fiimous  red  wine  called  Port,  Cporto, 
PortOj  which  is  so  extensively  produced 
in  the  adjoining  district,  derives  its  name 
fh>m  this  city.  It  contains  100,000  in- 
habitants, is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  River  Douro,  about  two  mOes  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  the  second  dty  in  the  king- 
dom. Altliough  it  has  large  manufactures 
of  silk,  linen,  hats,  etc.,  its  chief  depend- 
ence is  on  its  yery  extensive  wine  trade. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked 
with  towers.     A  quay  extends  its  whole 
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length.  The  boiues  an  genenUy  well 
built  and  whitewashod.  On  the  snmmit 
of  the  Barrounding  hills,  which  encircle  the 
city  in  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  are  the 
Yery  elegant  hooaes  and  gardens  of  the 
principal  merchants.  The  Cathedral  is  a 
fine  bulling,  dating  back  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. The  churches  are  numerous;  the 
principal,  Doi  Clerigoif  has  one  of  the  high- 
est steeples  in  Europe.  The  Episcopal  Pal- 
ace, Hotel  de  Ville,  and  Hospital  are  also 
fine  bnildings.  It  is  connected  with  VUla 
Nova  de  GayOy  its  principal  suburb,  by  an 
elegant  suspension  bridge.  On  this  side 
of  the  river  are  the  immense  vaults,  or 
lodges^  in  which  the  wine  is  chiefly  kept 
until  it  is  stored.  The  exports  of  Port 
wine  are  immense,  England  akme  import- 
ing nearly  30,000  pipes  yearly.  The  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  are  also  very 
large.  The  principal  wine-growers  and 
ibippers  in  Oporto  are  Sandeman  &  Co. 
Their  exclusive  agents  in  the  United 
States,  C.  MaletU  &  Co.,  Beaver  Street, 
New  York.  The  climate  of  Oporto  is 
pleasant  in  summer,  but  damp  and  foggy 
during  the  winter. 

The  time  from  Oporto  to  Vigo  is  ten 
hours.  Vigo  stands  upon  the  shores  of  a 
splendid  bay,  upon  the  lower  slope  of  a 
loft}'  hill,  favored  by  the  elements  on  ev- 
ery side,  and  embosomed  in  a  scene  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the 
most  spacious  in  Europe.  The  town  con- 
tains 7000  inhabitants.  It  was  here  that 
the  famous  Armada  started  to  subjugate 
England.  It  was  here,  abo,  that  the  unit- 
ed fleets  of  England  and  Holland  triumph- 
ed over  those  of  France  and  Spain,  captur- 
ing and  sinking  some  thirty  ships.  The 
town  is  protected  by  a  strong  fort  at  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

The  time  from  Cadiz  to  Gibraltar  is  one 
day.  Fare  90  reals  by  steamer.  Of  course 
you  can  make  the  trip  by  land,  but  the 
roads  are  bad,  and  there  is  little  use  of 
painting  them  on  paper  with  *'  historical 
recollections"  and  "sunny  South."  The 
former  can  be  called  up  as  well  in  a  rail- 
road car  as  jolted  out  of  you  on  a  Spanish 
road,  and  the  latter  can  be  better  enjoyed 
on  a  steamer  than  on  the  scorching  side  of 
a  sand*hill. 

Gibraltar, — This  is  the  most  singular- 
looking  mountain  in  the  world,  and  one 
which  a  celebrated  >\riter  says  "can  nei-  | 
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ther  be  described  by  pen  nor  pencil,  sod 
at  which  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  at  gaz- 
ing." The  name  of  this  foctress  is  de- 
rived from  the  MoQffiahoaMiMrar  GebelTa- 
rik,  or  the  HUl  of  Tank,  Gabel  signifyiDg 
hill,  who  oontribnted  considerably  to  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  having  landed  here  in 
711.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spanisids  un- 
der Guzman  el  Bneno  in  1309,  and  wis  t»- 
conqaered  by  the  Moors  in  1333,  who  held 
it  up  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  centiuT, 
when  it  was  again  retaken  by  the  Span- 
iards under  Juan  Fetrijo  and  another  of 
the  Guzmans,  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
until  its  conquest  by  the  English  in  17<H. 
It  was  attacked  suddenly  by  some  English 
forces  under  Sir  Owarga  Cooke,  who  only 
found  eighty  men  in  the  garrison,  vfao  im- 
mediately ran  away.  George  I.  cared  veir 
little  for  its  possession,  and  the  English 
nation  thought  it  but  a  barren  rock  not 
worth  the  charge.  It  was  secured  to  En- 
gland in  1713  by  the  peace  of  Utrecbt. 
George  I.  oifered  it  to  Spain  if  she  would 
refuse  to  sell  Florida  to  Bonaparte.  It 
was  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1737  for 
several  months  without  any  success;  bot 
its  most  memorable  siege  was  that  wfaicli 
begun  in  1779,  and  lasted  four  years.  Hera 
the  whole  combined  forces  of  France  and 
Spain,  fleet  and  army,  with  immense  float- 
ing batteries  invented  by  Chevalier  d'Ar- 
con,  were  brought  into  action,  but  of  no 
avail.  The  siege  ended  with  two  of  U]« 
floating  batteries  being  set  on  fire  with 
red-hot  shot.  Their  magazines  blew  np, 
and  the  garrison  of  the  fort  were  obliged 
to  rescue  their  perishing  enemies  from  the 
flames  and  waves ;  since  which  time  Gib- 
raltar has  remained  not  only  the  brightest 
gem  in  the  crown  of  England,  but  a  bridle 
in  the  months  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  population  of  Gibraltar  is  aboot 
21,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  6000. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  CUdhUmn, 
King^s  Amw,  and  Spcansh  Hotel— al]  poor. 

The  fortress  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
a  mountainous  rock,  projecting  into  the 
sea  about  three  miles,  being  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mUe  in  breadth.  The  n<ffth 
side,  which  connects  it  with  the  land,  ii 
perpendicular,  and  wholly  unapproacha- 
ble. The  south  and  east  sides  are  steep 
and  rugged.  The  west  side,  fronting  the 
bay  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  the  only 
one  susceptible  of  access ;  but  here  tlie 
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strength  of  M»e  fortress  is  apparently  im- 
pregnable. The  principal  batteries  are  all 
casemated,  and  traverses  are  constructed 
to  prevent  mischief  from  exploding  shells. 
Vast  galleries  are  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  mounted  with  the  latest  improve- 
ment in  the  heaviest  cannon. 

In  examining  the  galleries  bo  certain 
yon  go  on  horseback,  else  yon  will  dtscov- 
er  the  exertion  too  laborious.  The  ser- 
geant who  shows  you  through  expects  a 
fee  of  not  less  than  an  English  shilling. 
After  visiting  the  galleries,  continue  the 
ascent  to  the  signal-house,  then  descend  to 
Euzopa  Point.  It  would  be  well  to  take 
a  valel  <k  place  for  a  day :  they  are  very 
plen^,  as  the  natives,  who  are  called  Scor- 
piom,  are  born  couriers.  The  town  is  com- 
posed of  one  long  street,  called  Waterport 
Street,  with  some  very  short  ones  running 
up  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  right  angles. 
The  end  of  the  rock  toward  the  Straits  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  military  purposes, 
snch  as  barracks,  parade-grounds,  etc.  The 
principal  parade-ground,  however,  is  on 
the  isthmus  which  separates  the  rock  from 
the  peninsula,  adjoining  the  neutral  ground 
which  lies  between  the  English  and  Span- 
ish outposts :  here  reviews  and  sham  bat- 
tles are  continually  taking  place.  There 
is  fine  shooting  in  **Cork  woods,'*  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Roque :  wild  -  fowl, 
woodcocks,  and  partridges  in  abundance ; 
and  nearly  every  evening  before  the  gates 
are  closed,  numerous  officers  on  horseback, 
with  their  guns  slung  over  their  shoulder, 
may  bo  met  slowly  returning  from  the 
sport,  their  swollen  gaji«-!>ags  testifying  to 
their  success. 

It  is  hard  to  make  Englishmen  believe 
to-<lay,  especially  those  who  liave  not  vis- 
ited Gibraltar,  that  Uio  Rock  is  only  serv- 
iceable to  Great  Britain  as  a  naval  station. 
They  will  insist  that  it  commands  the  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean,  and  b  a  bridle 
in  the  mouths  of  France  and  Spain.  That 
might  have  been  so  before  the  days  of 
steamers ;  a  never-ending  current,  setting 
into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  must  continually 
bring  aculing  vessels  under  the  guns  of  the 
forts  while  endeavoring  to  beat  out  with 
light  and  baffling  winds;  but  now,  even 
did  England  possess  the  fortifications  of 
Ceuta  on  the  African  shore,  what  injury 
could  the  forts  do  steam-vessels  iNissiug 
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through  a  strait  thirteen  mUea  ttide^  every 
part  of  which  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
largest  tonnage.  It  is  all  a  myth ;  while 
its  possession  keeps  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Spain,  and  makes  her  constantly  an  ally 
for  every  enemy  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Bright  is  trying  to  make  the  nation  under- 
stand it,  but  without  much  success. 

You  must  by  all  means  make  an  excur- 
sion to  Tangier^  into  the  dominions  of  tho 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
fine-looking  Moors,  the  former  occupants 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Steamers  leave 
every  two  days,  as  most  of  the  beef  used 
by  the  Rock  comes  from  Africa. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Tangier,  distance  40 
miles ;  fare  40  reals.  From  the  shore  to 
the  boat  the  tariff  is  cuiy  thing  the  boatmen 
can  get,  from  $1  to  10  cents.  At  Tangier 
the  landing  is  very  difficult,  and  the  boat- 
men worse  than  at  the  Rock.  The  price 
from  six  shillings  to  sixpence,  and  if  you 
arc  not  torn  to  rags  between  rival  boatmen, 
consider  yourself  lucky.  The  competition 
is  immense ;  but  if  you  remain  quiet,  and 
pretend  you  don't  want  to  go  on  shore,  the 
fall  in  price  is  very  rapid.  When  in  the 
small  boat,  don't  by  any  means  consider 
yourself  on  shore ;  the  worst  is  to  come. 
The  shore  shelves  so  gradually  that  the 
boat,  which  is  of  largo  size,  with  deep  keel 
— on  purpose,  wo  suppose — can  not  come 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  shore. 
There  are,  perhaps,  three  unfortunate  vic- 
tims to  be  divided  between  fifty  ravenous 
wolves.  A  small  dock,  or  floating  bridge, 
might  be  erected  at  a  trifling  expense,  that 
the  boat  could  land  her  patisengers;  but 
that  would  deprive  the  emperor's  liege  sub- 
jects of  their  natural  rights,  so  you  must 
submit  to  t)eing  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  liwty,  and  we  might,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  say,  dirty  Moor,  and  perhaps 
have  him  tripped  up  in  the  water  by  one 
of  the  twenty  disappointed  ones. 

When  getting  on  the  Moor's  back  to  be 
carried  on  shore,  don't  hang  with  your 
arms  round  his  neck,  preventing  his  loco- 
motion and  your  own  safety,  but  seat  your- 
self boldlj'  on  his  shoulders,  your  limbs 
hanging  down  in  fVont ;  of  course,  we  are 
speaking  of  gentlemen  travelers.  After 
»lopting  this  method,  and  doing  it  once  or 
twice,  you  will  find  it  much  more  pleasant 
and  certainly  safer,  as  the  water  is  often 
up  to  your  carrier's   armpiU.      Colonel 
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Crockett  describes  a  nef^t  of  mnnen  after 
ba^rgage  afl  one  of  the  *'  awfullest"  messes 
in  the  world.  He  never  saw  the  Moors 
and  Jews  on  the  shores  of  Tanker.  Give 
them  half  a  real,  tliey  want  more ;  give 
them  tif  t}',  they  want  more.  A  liberal  dis- 
play of  pistol  and  knife  is  the  only  way  to 
rid  }'ou  of  the  annoyance.  A  real  will  be 
ample  pay.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  Tangier  bat  the  natives.  It  is  a  filthy, 
dirty  town,  with  narrow  streets,  and  mis- 
erable one-story  houses.  The  popnlation 
is  about  11,000.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity 
is  most  rich.  We  are  ably  represented  in 
our  consul  there,  Mr.  M'Manus,  of  Ohio, 
who  deserves  a  better  situation. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Malaga^  via  Ronda,  by 
land,  is  87  hours ;  time,  two  days. 

Ronda  po8i<esBes  a  Moorish  castle,  a  Do- 
minican convent,  a  Moorish  tower.  Visit 
tlie  Nereid's  Grotto.  The  views  from  the 
Alameda  are  mo^t  magnificent.  The  air 
of  this  town  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and 
the  gentry  of  Seville  and  Malaga  msike  it 
their  summer  repidence. 

The  easiest  and  most  direct  route,  how- 
ever, itf  l>y  steamer,  and  the  Spanish  coast 
along  which  you  pass  is  most  picturesque. 

Malaga^  the  chief  sea-port  of  Andalucia, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Spain.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
wide  bay,  bordered  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  flanked  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
its  ancient  fortifications,  which  cover  the 
rising  hills  on  the  east  The  town  is  rap- 
idly increasing  in  population.  According 
to  the  Almanac  dc  Gotha  of  1867 — ^to  which 
authority  wo  are  indebted  for  our  popula- 
tions, it  being  considered  the  most  correct, 
and  is  issued  yearly — it  has  now  113,060. 
1  lotcl,  A  lamedcL,  the  best  in  the  city.  Jacob 
IaAw  is  a  good  valet — speaks  five  languages. 

Malaga  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. It  came  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  and  Goths,  and  fh)m 
them,  in  714,  to  the  Moors,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  Ferdinand  in  1-187,  after  a 
fearful  siege. 

The  city  commands  an  immense  trade 
in  wine,  raisins,  and  other  fruits,  such  as 
grapes,  figs,  and  lemons.  Its  trade  in 
brandy  and  olive  oil  is  also  very  large. 
Its  great  trade,  however,  is  its  far-famed 
Malacca  wine,  of  which  from  thirty  to  for- 
ty thousand  butts  are  annually  produced ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  nearly  all  is  ex|M)rtcd 
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to  the  United  States.  This  wme  Is  dry, 
!  sweet,  and  luscious.  The  besi  wine  it 
'  from  a  white  grape ;  bat,  being  mingled 
with  the  arropi  (five  butts  boiled  to  one, 
to  give  color),  a  peculiar  taste  is  imparted, 
the  wine  being  a  little  browned  in  the 
boiling.  More  care  is  taken  of  the  ShoTy. 
The  grape  contains  much  mcve  alcohol 
than  that  from  which  the  Sherry  is  pro. 
duced.  There  is  also  a  white  wine  nMule 
from  a  coarse  inferior  grape;  it  is  very 
strong,  very  bad,  and  is  exported  and 
passed  off  for  the  growth  of  the  Sherry 
district.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Malagaa 
wine  now  made,  viz.,  Malaga,  Moantun, 
and  Lagrimas.  The  last  is  the  richest 
and  best,  and  is  made  frtrni  the  droppings 
of  the  grape  while  suspended,  not  from 
pressure,  as  is  the  ordinary  custom. 

Malaga  being  solely  a  commercial  ci^, 
there  are  neither  pictures  nor  other  works 
of  art  to  examine.  The  principal  boild- 
ing  is  the  Cathedral,  which  was  erected  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  An  el^^ant 
mosque  was  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  it.  The  present  building  is  only  noted 
for  its  spire,  270  feet  high,  and  its  veiy 
beantiful  choir,  carved  in  bold  relief,  rep- 
resenting the  twelve  apostles  and  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  saints.  There 
is  also  a  bishop^s  palace  and  several  hos- 
pitals. There  are  many  American  and 
English  merchants  who  reside  at  Malaga. 
Beggars  and  loafers  are  also  veiy  numer- 
ous. 

The  climate  of  Malaga  is  temperate  and 
salubrious,  the  sky  is  constantly  clear  and 
bright,  and  invalids,  especially  those  af- 
flicted with  diseases  of  the  lungs,  will  find 
its  even  temperature  superior  to  moEt 
places  on  the  Continent  The  fountains 
of  the  city,  which  are  numerous,  arc  sup- 
plied by  the  aqueduct  of  San  Tdmo,  which 
receives  the  water  of  the  Guadalmedina 
some  five  miles  from  Malaga. 

From  Malaga  to  Granada  there  are  two 
roads.  Take  the  diligence  to  Loja  by  all 
means ;  then  cars  to  Granada.  Time :  dil- 
igence, 10  hours;  rail,  2  hours — fare,  in 
coup6,  110  reals.  The  other  road  is  by 
Antequera,  less  diligence,  but  moro  uncer- 
tain. 

Granada  b  situated  on  a  beautifid  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Darro.  Its  pres- 
ent population  is  about  100,000 — one  fifth 
of  the  Moorish  population  when  it  was  ca|v 
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tured  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  the 
clofie  of  the  15th  century.  Beet  hotel  is 
the  Wcuhingion  Irving^  near  the  Alhambra. 

Before  visiting  Granada  ive  would  ad- 
Tise  travelers  to  read  Prescott's  **  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,"  and  Washington  Ir- 
ving'8  *'  Alhambra."  Mr.  Ford,  however, 
8a3''8  he  lived  two  years  in  the  Alhambra, 
and  that  Tia  Frasquita  was  **  cross  and 
crabbed,"  Dolores  was  **ill-fkvored  and 
mercenary,"  and  Mateo  was  a  **  chattering 
blockhead."  By  stretching  the  imagina- 
tion a  little,  and  supposing  these  individu- 
als heroes  and  heroines,  we  can  see  nearly 
all  the  rest  as  described. 

Granada  was  originally  a  fortress  of 
Phoenician  origin.  Very  little  was  known 
of  its  history  before  the  time  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  The  present  city  was  founded  by 
the  Moors  in  the  10th  century,  and  soon 
acquired  considerable  importance,  and  be- 
came one  ot  the  principal  cities  in  the  king- 
dom of  Cordova.  In  1226  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Mohammed 
Alhamar,  in  whose  family  it  continued  un- 
til conquered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
after  a  year's  siege,  in  1492.  After  va- 
rious attempts  to  convert  the  Moors  who 
remained  to  Christianity,  in  which  the  big- 
oted ecclesiastics  were  totally  unsuccesA- 
ful,  they  were  finally  expelled  fh>m  Spain 
in  1609  and  1610.  This  insane  measure 
was  carried  out  throughout  the  kingdom, 
depriving  it  of  many  of  its  most  infiuential 
citizens. 

The  plain  on  which  Granada  is  situated 
is  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  the  world.  It 
is  nearly  2000  feet  al)Ove  the  level  of  Hie 
sea,  and  at  tho  northern  base  of  the  beau- 
tiful mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
summits  of  which  arc  always  covered  with 
snow,  moderating  the  glowing  atmosphere 
with  cool  and  refreshing  breezes.  No  won- 
der that  BoabdU,  the  last  of  the  Moorish 
sovereigns,  turned  and  wept  as  he  survey- 
ed this  magnificent  city,  with  its  800,000 
inhabitants,  its  countless  spires,  its  glorious 
Alhambra,  the  residence  of  his  forefathers, 
and  the  finest  specimen  of  the  arabesque 
style  of  architecture  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.  It  is  said  he  turned  and  wept 
at  the  shining  prospect  beneath  him  as  he 
wound  along  the  mountain  pass  that  con- 
ducts to  the  shore.  The  present  streets 
of  Granada  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  bad- 
ly paved ;  but  its  gushing  fountains,  ter- 


raced gardens,  shining  domes,  minarets, 
and  steeples,  present  in  the  distance  a  t)cau- 
tiful  scene,  and  proclaim  its  Oriental  origin. 

The  great  charm  and  object  of  interest 
is,  of  course,  the  Alhambra.  This  irregu- 
lar mass  of  houses,  towers,  and  fortifica- 
tions— this  Acropolis  of  Granada — is  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  which 
overlooks  the  city  and  projects  into  the 
plain,  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  by  Ab6-Abdallah,  and  was 
most  gorgeously  decorated  by  Tusef  I.  It 
remained  the  residence  of  the  Moorish  sov- 
ereigns for  250  years,  when  its  degradation 
commenced,  after  the  capture  of  the  city. 
Under  the  charge  of  the  monks  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  the  purification  of  '*the 
abominations  of  the  Moors"  began.  The 
beautiful  gilding,  the  intricate  stucco,  the 
ornamental  arabesque,  the  whole  gossamer 
fabric,  was  polluted  with  whkewuh^  and 
became  a  prison  for  convicts  and  thieves. 
For  two  centuries  it  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  keepers,  who  used  the  best  apart- 
ments for  their  donkeys  and  sheep. 

To  visit  the  Alhambra  it  is  decidedly 
necessary  to  take  a  valet  de  place,  wheth- 
er you  have  a  courier  or  not.  The  famoua 
Emanuel  Bensaken  is  still  alive,  has  been 
acting  as  guide  here  for  forty  years,  and 
is  stored  with  historical  and  local  informa- 
tion ;  and  although  we  do  think  he  lost  our 
guide-book,  in  which  we  bad  many  valua- 
ble notes,  purpotefyt  and  made  a  very  lame 
excuse  on  finding  it  when  the  police  was 
mentioned,  we  would  advise  his  being  em- 
ployed, none  other  being  so  valuable ;  for 
how  can  a  man  be  expected  to  visit  the 
cock-fight  on  Sunday  mornings  and  the 
bull-fight  Sunday  afternoons  unless  he  pick 
up  some  perquisites?  We  hope  we  were 
mistaken ;  but  tho  circumstances  were 
very  suspicious,  although  a  recent  traveler 
speaks  of  Ben  in  the  following  strain: 
"  Bensaken 's  manner  was  highly  charac- 
teristic. He  was  something  between  tlie 
old  traveled  colonel,  whom  you  meet  at  the 
clubs,  and  a  faithful  old  English  game- 
keeper. His  dress  was  too  seedy  for  the 
colonel ;  his  hard,  grave  bearing  too  dig- 
nified for  the  gamekeeper.  His  face  was 
the  old  soldier's,  but  his  legs  were  the  legs 
of  common  life.  This  moment  he  leaned 
forward,  astute  and  sagacious  ns  Talley- 
rand, to  propose  some  plan  of  bafiiin;^  the 
greed  of  Spanish  landlords;  the  next,  hft 
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ran  off  with  «U  tho  humble  sen'Uitj  of  the 
•dd  man  at  a  hotel,  to  do  oar  meanest  do- 
Nires — hire  us  hones,  or  take  places  for  us 
at  the  bulUring.  *  Stunning  old  fellow, 
Ben/  Spanker  used  to  say,  when  we  found 
him  sitting  at  the  hotel  door,  waiting  our 
return  from  some  expedition,  bis  commis- 
sion well  done,  and  all  we  needed  antici- 
pated. He  called  us  at  preternatural  hours, 
before  the  hotel  waiters  were  up,  checked 
and  pruned  our  bills,  advised  us  on  pur- 
chases, bought  OS  cold  chickens  and  mel- 
ons for  our  coach  journeys,  filled  our  wine- 
flasks,  drasrged  us  to  diligence  offices  an 
hour  too  soon,  never  forgot  the  salt  iq  a 
picnic  parcel,  asked  a  mere  trifle  for  his 
daily  services,  and,  when  we  shook  hands 
with  him  at  parting,  almost  shed  tears. 
'The  faithful  feudal  old  buffer!*  as  Spank- 
er exclaimed,  watching  him  till  his  old 
white  hat  faded  out  of  sight.  I  would 
have  trusted  fiuthful  old  lien  with  untold 
gold.  Compared  with  guides  in  general — 
half  wolf,  half  parrot,  their  fathers  alliga- 
tors and  their  mothers  sharks — Ben  was  a 
perfect  Cid,  a  gentleman  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  tips  of  his  toes.  He  had 
only  one  tongue,  had  Ben ;  and  Ids  heart 
was  pure  and  transparent  as  if  it  had  been 
one  flawless  crystaL  There  was  no  whin- 
ing cant  about  Ben.  May  no  nettles  grow 
upon  his  grave,  but  roses  of  the  pure  blood! 
Ben  was  a  man  of  knightly  honor,  and  as 
like  Don  Quixote  in  face,  and  stature,  and 
bearing  as  though  he  had  been  his  twin 
brother."  And  still  poor  old  Ben  htt  our 
guide-book.  Wo  would  have  given  fifty 
dollars  sooner  than  have  been  compelled 
to  suspect  him,  his  appearance  command- 
ing our  pity,  certainly,  if  nothing  else. 

Be  careful  and  take  a  run  up  to  the  Al- 
hambra  before  breakfast,  else  you  are  sure 
to  meet  some  egotistical  Englishman  who 
arrived  j'estcrday,  and  every  traveler 
knows  with  what  supreme  contempt  the 
man  who  arrived  yesterday  condescends 
to  explain  what  he  has  seen,  without  being 
asked,  to  the  man  who  arrived  to^y. 

The  Alhambra  is  reached  by  a  lovely 
filopini;  walk,  shaded  on  either  side  by 
splendid  old  English  elms,  the  roots  of 
which  are  washed  by  gurgling  brooks  of 
the  coolest  and  clearest  water,  brought 
down  from  the  perpetual  snow-clad  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Tliis  snowy  range 
is  a  perpetual  fertilizer,  which  is  commeu- 
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I  snrete  with  the  heat,  as  tiie  warmer  tiie 
!  weather  the  greater  the  melting ;  henoa 
I  the  productiveness  of  this  garden  of  the 
world.  Benaaken  informed  us  that  the 
nightingales  which  tenant  the  wooded 
slopes  sing  here  both  day  and  night,  keep- 
ing time  with  the  music  of  the  babbling 
water.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  avenne  leads 
you  to  the  Gate  of  Justice.  On  the  tower 
above  the  outer  gate  an  open  hand  is  sculp- 
tured, and  above  the  inner  areh  a  key. 
The  Moorish  legend  is  that  these  gates 
would  never  be  opened  to  the  Christian 
until  the  hand  took  the  key.  Seeing  that 
there  was  some  twenty-five  feet  of  eotid 
masonry  between  them,  it  did  not  seem 
very  probable.  Inside  the  arch,  in  a  niclie, 
is  a  miraculous  wooden  image  of  tho  Vir- 
gin, painted  by  St.  Luke!  which  ia  shown 
once  a  year,  on  the  2d  of  January. 

Previous  to  entering  the  Alhambna  as- 
cend tho  Torre  de  la  Vela^  and  witness,  in 
addition  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  an- 
cient palace,  one  of  the  most  glorious  pano- 
ramic views  the  eye  e'ver  dwelt  upon.  It 
was  upon  this  tower  that  Cardinal  Men* 
doza  first  hotetod  the  Christian  flag,  cn-- 
ing,  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Granada  is  tak- 
en!" "  Granada  is  taken ! "  In  this  watch- 
tower  hangs  a  bell,  which  is  sounded  on 
particular  occasions,  one  of  which,  January 
2d,  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of 
Granada,  is  a  great  f&to-day,  when  la^e 
numbers  of  the  peasantry  ascend  the  tow- 
er for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  bell, 
which  guarantees  to  each  maid  a  good  hus- 
band. The  louder  the  ring,  the  better  the 
husband. 

After  reading  the  inscription  recording 
the  fact  of  Mendoza^s  waving  the  flag  of 
Leon  and  Castile  on  the  night  of  the  sur- 
render, ask  old  Ben  to  point  out  to  you  the 
Gorge  of  Loja,  where  the  messenger  of  tho 
repenting  Isabella  reached  Columbus,  re- 
questing his  return.  From  tho  same  spot 
the  sultan's  mules  brought  the  snow  for 
his  iced  sherbets.  Nearly  at  your  feet  lies 
the  gate  where  our  Washington  Irving 
tells  us  the  brave  Moorish  Decius,  seeing 
the  city  was  lost,  sallied  out  to  die  in  tho 
Spanish  camp. 

As  you  approach  the  entrance  to  tiio 
Alhambra,  the  unfinishedjudace  of  Charles 
y.  seems  to  block  the  way.  It  is  a  com- 
plete square  of  185  feet,  built  of  large  blocks 
of  variegated  marble.     The  fayade  was 
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split  by  an  eftrthquake,  which  frightened 
the  emperor,  who  stopped  the  work.  It 
•was  offered  to  Wellington  if  he  would  fin- 
ish it;  but  he  preferred  the  yost  estate  of 
Solo  de  Soma,  comprising  4000  acres,  in  the 
immediate  vidnitj,  and  which  is  still  in 
possession  of  his  family.  It  lies  about 
eight  miles  from  Granada,  and  produces 
the  present  duke  some  $20,000  per  annum. 
Its  principal  production  is  olive-oil.  In 
the  centre  of  the  palace  is  an  immense  cir- 
cnlar  patioj  96  feet  in  diameter,  with  circu- 
lar colonnades  18  feet  wide.  Then  are  82 
Doric  columns  on  the  first  story,  and  82 
Ionic  on  the  second.  The  arena  has  since 
been  used  as  a  bull-ring.  The  pillars  are 
now  much  damaged,  and  it  is  fast  mould- 
ering to  pieces. 

On  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  Al- 
hambra,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  twenty 
reals  to  the  custodian ;  after  the  first  visit 
nothing  is  demanded.  The  fee  is  the  same 
■for  one  person  or  for  a  party.  Since  the 
visit  of  the  Queen  Isabel  in  1862,  orders 
•have  been  given  for  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  palace  to  all  its  pristine  Moorish 
grandeur.  A  gentleman  named  Centre- 
ras  has  charge  of  the  work ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Alhambra  will  be  fully  equal  in 
loveliness  to  what  it  was  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Yusef  I.,  when  the  Arab  poet  described 
it  as  "a  palace  of  transparent  crystal; 
those  who  look  at  it  imagine  it  to  be  the 
ocean.  My  pillars  were  brought  from 
Eden,  my  gaidcn  is  the  garden  of  Para- 
dise ;  of  hewn  jewels  are  my  walls,  and 
my  ceilings  are  dyed  with  the  hues  of  the 
wings  of  angels.  I  was  paved  with  petri- 
fied flowers,  and  those  who  see  me  laugh 
and  siog.  The  columns  are  blocks  of 
pearl  by  night ;  by  day  perpetual  sunshine 
turns  the  fountain  to  trickling  gold."  M. 
Contreras  is  now  producing  copies,  beauti- 
fully colored  in  the  original  style,  of  many 
of  the  gems  of  the  Alhambra,  for  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  many 
other  crowned  heads.  The  beautiful  fili- 
gree carving  is  as  fine  as  needle-work. 

You  first  enter  the  paUo  called  the  de  la 
AlbereOj  or  **  Fish- pond,"  formerly  the 
bathing-place  of  laughing  sultanas.  This 
great  marble  tank  or  bath  is  111  feet  long 
by  24  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  hedges 
of  green  glossy  m3rrtles.  Thence  to  the 
mosque,  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
Corned  into  a  chapel,  and  Charles  Y.  dis- 


figured by  his  alterations.  Near  the  en- 
trance to  the  mosque,  notice  the  exquisite 
niche  in  which  the  Koran  was  kept.  You 
are  next  shown  the  Repote-room,  where  the 
king  and  queen  reposed  after  coming  from 
the  bath-rooms,  which  are  ferther  on: 
these  consist  of  the  Baiiio  del  Roy  and  El 
BaiSo  del  Prmdpe.  The  suite  of  rooms 
above  the  Repose-room  were  altered  for 
the  accommodation  of  Charles  V .  after  his 
marriage,  and  here  he  spent  his  honeymoon . 
We  now  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  principal 
apartment,  the  HaM  of  ike  Embassadort  : 
the  walls  are  all  Moorish.  The  saloon  is 
36  feet  square  and  75  high,  running  up  into 
the  Tower  of  Comares.  The  ceiling  was 
formerly  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  but  is 
now  wood,  ornamented  with  red,  blue,  and 
gold,  in  the  stalactite  honey-comb  style, 
llie  open  space  for  the  reyal  throne  is  op- 
posite the  entrance.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
sat  here  in  state  during  hb  recent  visit. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  poetic  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Arabic.  Underneath  this  hall 
were  the  state  prisons,  whence  Ayeshah  let 
down  Boabdil  in  a  basket  After  passing 
through  the  Sola  de  la  Barca,  we  ascend 
to  the  small  dressing-room  of  the  sultanas. 
The  walls  were  painted  in  arabesque  by 
Charles'y.,  and  represent  sea-fif;hts,  battle 
of  Lepanto,  and  other  fights.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room  is  a  marble  slab  drilled 
with  holes,  over  which  stood  the  sultanas 
while  perfumes  came  up  through  the  holes 
as  they  dressed  to  receive  their  royal  lord. 
We  now  visit  the  saloon  of  Lot  dos  Her^ 
manas,  or  the  Two  Sisters,  so  called  from 
two  immense  slabs  of  marble  which  pave 
the  centre  of  the  floor.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  of  this  room  are  also  most  exqui- 
site. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  airy 
fabrics,  and  whence  came  the  design.  Thus 
it  happened:  '*The  great  architect,  Ibn 
Aser,  had  roofed  out  the  burning  blue  sky 
and  the  lightning  heat  with  a  plain  bell- 
dome,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans ; 
but  his  soul  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  sat 
cross-legged  on  his  prayer-carpet  between 
the  palm-pillars,  looking  up,  and  praying 
to  Allah  for  more  light  of  divine  wisdom. 
At  that  moment  came  dancing  in,  with 
shell-shaped  castanets,  calabash  guiters, 
Moorish  cymbals,  and  the  nose-flutes  of 
BarbaTy,  a  band  of  Christian  and  negro 
slaves,  waiting  for  their  fair  miFtrcss  Nour« 
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mahal,  the  light  of  the  world.  Wanton  in 
their  joy,  they  flung  about  their  arms, 
which,  mingling  together  black  and  white, 
looked  liko  night  just  when  it  is  changing 
into  day ;  and  they  began  to  pelt  each  oth- 
er with  handfnls  of  snow,  which  lay  there 
in  huge  matted  baskets,  brought  that  morn- 
ing on  mules  from  the  bosom-clefts  of  the 
Sierra  Neyada ;  and  the  snow  on  the  black 
faces  fell  as  swanks  down,  but  on  the  Surer 
faces  it  was  as  ioMlew  on  the  early  roses : 
then,  tired  of  this  amusement,  they  began 
to  toss  hundreds  of  snowballs  aloft  up  at 
the  domed  roof,  seeing  which  could  make 
most  snow  adhere  to  the  hollow  globe ;  and 
when  one  ol>tained  the  victory,  she  laughed 
with  a  laugh  that  was  as  a  peal  of  silver 
bells.  Then  came  the  loud  clapping  of  a 
black  eunuch's  hands,  the  signal  that  Nonr- 
mabal  needed  their  services  with  perfumes 
and  sirups  in  the  bath-room,  and  they  all 
fled  like  a  herd  of  fawns  when  a  wolf 
breaks  from  the  oleander  bushes.  Then 
the  architect,  looking  up  smilingly  at  the 
clotted  snow,  hanging  in  bosses  and  tufts, 
cells  and  pendants,  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
thanked  Allah  for  so  graciously  answering 
his  prayer."  ITiis  roof  (you  will  find  the 
stor}'  in  the  ** Arabian  Nights,*'  or  some 
where  else)  was  fiishioned  from  the  melt^ 
ing  roof  of  a  snow-drift — it  suggests  deli- 
cious coolness — and  the  soft  fretted  hollows 
of  half-thawed  snow,  *^  flung  up  to  the  roof 
by  playful  hands,  and  modeled  ere  it  fell." 
Opposite  the  Los  dos  Hermanas  is  the  8ala 
de  lo$  Abencerroffesj  very  much  in  tbb  same 
style  as  the  last  Notice  the  dingy  stains 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fountain :  it  is  said 
they  are  the  blood-marks  of  tho  Abencer- 
rages  murdered  in  the  Court  of  tho  Lions 
by  Boabdil. 

All  the  best  apartments,  such  as  tho  last 
two  mentioned,  open  into  the  Court  of  the 
Lions — a  large  patio,  with  128  pillars  of 
white  marble  of  airy  lightness.  In  the 
centre  is  an  alabaster  fountain,  resting  on 
the  backs  of  twelve  lions.  The  marble 
floor  is  cut  into  channels  for  running  wa- 
ter. Around  tho  fountain  are  numerous 
inscriptions  in  the  Arabic,  which,  transla^ 
ted,  siifniflcs  "  Blessed  be  He  who  gave  the 
Imam  Mohammed  a  mansion  which  in 
beauty  exceeds  all  other  mansions;  and 
if  not  BO,  here  ia  a  garden  containing  won- 
ders of  art,  the  like  of  which  God  forbids 
should  elsewhere  be  found.  Look  at  this 
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solid  mass  of  pearl,  glistening  all  round 
and  spreading  through  the  air  its  showi^s 
of  prismatic  bubble?,  which  fall  within  a 
circle  of  silvery  froth,  and  flow  amid  oth- 
er jewels,  surpassing  every  thing  in  beau- 
ty, nay,  exceeding  the  marble  itself  in 
whiteness  and  transparency:  to  look  at 
the  basin,  one  would  imagine  it  to  be  a 
mass  of  solid  ice,  and  the  water  to  melt 
from  it ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  the  two  is  really  flowmg,"  etc,  etc. 

The  apaitments  formerly  occupied  by 
Washington  Irving  are  now  being  restored 
in  a  handsome  manner.  The  gardens  which 
surround  the  Alhambra  are  filled  with  or- 
ange, lemon,  pomegranate,  and  myrtle 
trees. 

A  deep  ravine  divides  the  hill  of  the  Al' 
hambra  from  that  of  GmoraUfey  which  is 
second  only  to  the  Alhambra  in  interest, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  is  in  a  decidedly 
better  state  of  repair.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Count  Palavachini  of  Genoa,  who  has  Her- 
er  visited  this  lovely  estate.  Notice  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  Grimaldi  or  Pala^ 
vachini  family,  which  family  is  descended 
from  both  Moorish  and  Christian  princes. 
The  founder  of  this  house  was  a  Moorish 
prince,  Cidi  Aya,  who  turned  Christian, 
and  assisted  F^inand  and  Isabella  in  the- 
conquest  of  Granada.  This  was  the  Pal- 
ace of  Pleasure  in  the  days  of  the  Moorish 
kings,  and  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
loveliest  queen  of  Granada. 

Notice  the  cypresses  in  the  garden,  said 
to  be  the  trysting-plaoe  of  the  final  Zorara, 
where,  it  is  said,  she  stepped  aside  from 
the  path  of  honor  to  tliis  bed  of  roses ;  also 
the  old  myrtle  root,  and  the  pepper- tree 
sent  from  Genoa.  In  descending  to  the 
town  observe  the  elegant  palace  recently 
erected  by  M.  Calderon  on  the  site  of  tho 
convent  de  log  MartireB. 

On  your  way  to  the  Cathedral  visit  tho 
Fish-market,  also  the  Gate  of  the  Daggers, 
and  Gate  of  the  Spoons.  Then  visit  the 
gold-washings  in  the  Dario,  where  it  joins 
the  Xenil,  where,  on  St.  John's  Eve,  the 
ladies  of  Granada  wash  their  faces,  that 
they  may  have  good  complexions  f<»r  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

The  CaAedral  is  a  gloomy  and  maasiTe 
building.  It  was  commenced  in  March, 
1529 ;  is  425  feet  long  by  250  broad.  The 
interior  is  w^hitewashed,  and  bedecked  in  an 
excessively  gaudy  manner.     The  dome  is 
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170  feet  in  height,  and  is  painted  in  white 
and  gold ;  figures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella are  kneeling  at  the  altar.  Here  also 
are  the  heads  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
different  pictures  of  the  Virgin  by  Alonzo 
Cano,  viz.,  "Annunciation,"  *^  Concep- 
tion," "Nativity,"  "Presentation,"  "Vis- 
itation," "Purification,"  and  "Ascension." 
The  Chapel  of  Ike  Kings  is  the  gem  of  the 
Cathedral,  although  independent  of  it,  hav- 
ing its  separate  chaplains  :  it  is  adorned 
with  shields  and  orders  of  the  Spanish 
aoveieigns.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
their  daughter  Joana,  with  her  husband, 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  are  buried  under- 
neath the  chapel ;  their  magnificent  mon- 
uments, which  are  of  delicate  alabaster, 
ak«  most  superbly  sculptured — in  fact,  they 
are  the  "  lion"  of  the  Cathedral.  For  a 
description  of  these  two  characters,  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  the  best  and  wisest  sov- 
ereigns that  over  ruled  in  Spain,  consult 
onr  Prescott's  admirable  history. 

In  the  Sacristy  are  numerous  relics,, 
among  which  are  the  royal  standards  and 
the  sword  of  the  king  which  were  used  at 
the  conquest;  also  the  Missal  of  Isabella. 
In  the  Sagrario,  or  original  mosque,  which 
is  connected  with  this  chapel  by  a  dark 
passage,  may  be  seen  the  portrait  of  the 
Spanbh  knight,  Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar, 
who,  during  the  siege,  rode  into  the  city, 
and  stuck  a  taper  with  the  "Ave  Maria" 
into  the  door  of  the  mosque.  The  highest 
honors  were  awarded  to  him  for  this  act 
of  daring,  crowned  by  a  last  resting-place 
among  the  bones  of  royalty. 

The  Cartkuskm  Convent,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  It 
formerly  possessed  some  paintings  by  Mu- 
rillo,  but  they  have  all  disappeared.  The 
marble-work  of  some  of  the  apartments  is 
most  exquisite. 

The  ladies  of  Granada  are  handsome,  el- 
egant, but,  like  the  rest  of  the  Andalucians, 
fond  of  flirting,  theatres,  masqued  balls,  and 
other  amusements. 

If  you  have  time,  by  all  means  make 
the  ascent  of  tiiie  Sierra  Nevada  ;  the  scen- 
ery is  most  glorious. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  take  the  long 
diligence  ride  to  Santa  Cruz,  may  return 
to  Malaga  and  take  the  weekly  stearaer  to 
Alicante.  We  would  advise  the  diligence 
by  all  means,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  Alicante,  and  the  steamers  f^om  Malaga 


do  not  touch  at  Valencia,  to  which  place 
you  can  go  by  rail  direct  from  Menjibar. 

.The  £ue  in  the  diligence  interior  from 
Granada  to  Menjibar  is  135  reals.  Time 
by  rail  from  Menjibar  to  Valencia,  18  hours ; 
fare,  230  reals.  The  dis  tance  from  Alcazar, 
where  you  change  cars,  to  Alicante,  is  187 
miles ;  time,  10  hours ;  fare,  126  reals,  first 
class.  The  buffet  at  Alcazar  is  well  kept, 
and  a  very  good  dinner  can  be  obtained. 

Mariano  Ramos,  a  courier  who  under- 
stands the  country  thoroughly,  and  speaks 
fluent  English,  we  can  knowingly  recom- 
mend to  our  countrymen.  3y  addressing 
him  at  the  Washington  Irving  Hotel,  Gran- 
ada, he  will  meet  them  either  at  Bayonne, 
Paris,  or  Madrid. 

Alicante,  a  commercial  town  of  ^7,000 
inhabitants,  is  defended  by  a  castle  situ- 
ated on  a  rock  about  400  feet  high.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  Hotels 
are  JSl  Vapor  and  Fonda  de  Bossio.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  town  worth  stopping  to 
see  (if  we  except  the  private  gallery  of  the 
Marquis  d'Algorfa,  which  contains  1000 
very  good  pictures).  The  leading  exports 
are  wine,  figs,  and  olives.  As  we  IJiink 
Alicante  no  more  worth  visiting  than  Jer- 
sey City,  the  traveler  had  better  strike  off 
at  Almansa  and  take  the  route  to  Valencia, 
a  very  lovely  city,  where  several  days  can 
be  most  agreeably  spent. 

Valencia  is  beauUfully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalaviar  River.  Its  pop- 
ulation, including  its  suburbs,  by  which  it 
is  connected  by  five  bridges,  amounts  to 
145,000.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  which  is  one  of  the  grand  di- 
visions of  Spain.'  The  city  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  is  inclosed  by  massive  walls 
with  towers.  It  is  entered  by  eight  gates. 
The  houses  are  generally  lofty  and  gloomy 
in  aspect,  but  many  of  the  public  buildinf^ 
are  very  fine.  The  principal  hotel  is  the 
Fonda  del  Cid ;  the  table  d'hote  of  this' 
house  is  most  excellent.  Valencia  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  velvet  and  silk  manu- 
factures, and  one  of  the  most  industrious 
cities  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  province  is  the  smallest  in  Spain. 
The  Moors  believed  that  heaven  was  sus- 
pended over  this  portion  of  Spain,  and  im- 
agined that  a  portion  of  it  had  originally 
dropped  here  and  formed  Paradise.  The 
climate  of  Valencia  is  considered  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Italy  for  consumptive  in- 
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▼•lids.  The  principal  promenade  in  the 
city  is  the  Giurieta,  which  b  one  of  the 
most  attisctive  of  any  town  in  Spain:  it 
is  adorned  with  nomarooa  statoes  and 
foontains. 

Valencia  was  taken  fkom  the  Moora  by  the 
Cid,  Unix  do  Dias  de  Bivar,  about  the  close 
of  the  11th  century :  his  widow,  Ximene, 
sustained  a  siege  successfully  which  was 
brought  against  it  by  the  Moors  of  Cordo- 
va, but  it  was  eventually  captured  by  them 
five  3'ears  later,  and  held  for  137  years, 
until  conquered  by  James  I.  of  Aragon. 
It  was  talien  by  the  French  in  1812. 

Grao  is  the  port  or  harbor  of  Valencia, 
distance  two  miles.  It  is  connected  with 
the  city  by  a  broad  avenue,  planted  witli 
trees,  which  forms  a  favorite  promenade. 

The  Muaeum^  Vthich  is  in  the  old  convent 
of  Del  Carmen,  contains  a  number  of  very 
indifferent  paintings :  the  principal  are  by 
the  Raphael  of  the  Spanish  school,  Vicente 
Joanes ;  his  best  picture,  however,  is  in  the 
Church  of  S<m  JucMf  it  was  painted  under 
the  following  circumstances :  The  Virgin 
Mary,  having  appeared  to  Martin  de  Alva- 
ro,  a  famous  Jesuit,  and  requested  him  to 
have  her  painted  just  as  she  appeared, 
Alvaro  described  her  minutely  to  Joanes, 
who  made  several  attempts,  but  invariably 
failed.  He  was  then  induced  to  join  the 
Church,  which  he  did,  confessing  and  going 
through  a  protracted  system  of  religious 
exercise,  after  which  time  ho  tried  again, 
and  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  When  the 
picture  was  finished,  the  Virgin  descended 
to  examine  it,  and  pronounced  it 'perfect. 
There  are  also  some  paintings  by  this  mas- 
ter in  the  Church  of  San  Nicolas,  which 
was  formely  a  Moorish  mosque.  Ttie  ban- 
ner of  Christ  was  first  hoisted  at  the  Puerta 
del  Cid,  by  which  the  conqueror  entered. 
This  gateway  is  now  inclosed  in  the  temple. 

St.  Vincent  is  the  patron  saint  of  Va- 
lencia, ''the  St.  Paul  of  Spam."  The 
miracles  which  he  performed  in  Valencia 
are  most  wonderful,  and  are  implicitly  be- 
lieved by  the  natives.  He  came  into  the 
world  under  peculiar  circumstances;  in 
fact,  before  he  came  he  was  continually 
barking  in  his  mother's  womb.  His  moth- 
er having  consulted  the  bishop  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  assured  her  she  would  bring  forth 
a  ''mastiff  who  would  hunt  the  wolves  of 
heresy  to  hell,"  and  she  did,  as  he  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  savage  bloodhounds 
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of  the  Inqidsition,  a  leader  of  the  Domin- 
ican persecutors,  converting  the  populace 
to  his  doctrine  of  exterminating  the  Jews 
by  pandering  to  the  passions,  the  cruelty, 
and  avarice  of  the  multitude.  He  per- 
formed the  most  miraculous  cum.  It  is 
alleged  he  never  changed  his  one  woolen 
garment,  never  wore  linen,  nor  waahed 
himself.  It  is  said  he  died  a  virgin,  al- 
ways kicking  the  devil  out  of  his  cell  when- 
ever he  entered  in  the  shape  of  a  woman ; 
the  Virgin  being  the  only  feminine  who 
ever  visited  him  in  his  cell,  she  doing  ao 
continually.  On  his  death-bed,  the  Savior, 
and  St.  Dominic,  and  Francis  came  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  aid  to  him. 

Nearly  all  the  churches  in  Valencia  have 
miraculous  images,  or  something  miracu- 
lous about  them ;  and,  taking  into  consid- 
eration that  this  is  the  19th  century,  it  is 
miraculous  the  number  of  believers  there 
are.  There  are  more  people  to-day  in  Va- 
lencia, in  proportion  to  the  population,  who 
believe  that  the  miraculous  image  of  £1 
Cristode  Beyrut,  in  the  church  of  San  Sal- 
vador, which  floated  from  Syria  to  S|»tit, 
and  ftp  the  river  to  Valencia,  and  which 
daily  converts  Jews  by  the  blood  and  wa- 
ter which  issues  from  its  wounds,  than 
there  is  in  New  York  that  Moses  divided 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  Elgah  as- 
cended to  heaven  in  a  whirlwind. 

The  Cathedra]  is  the  principal  religioas 
edifice.  Its  dome  had  better  bo  ascended 
first  after  your  arrival.  The  view  U  a 
most  glorious  one.  To  this  tower,  wbidi 
is  160  feet  high,  the  Cid  took  his  wile  and 
daughters  after  he  had  captured  the  city, 
in  1095,  to  show  them  the  glories  of  his 
conquest.  The  peculiarity  of  this  edifice 
is  the  numerous  changes  it  has  undergone 
since  its  first  dedication  to  reli^on.  It 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple 
dedicated  to  Diana.  The  Goths  conse- 
crated it  to  the  Savior;  the  Arabs  to  Mo- 
hammed. When  the  Cid  conquered  Va- 
lencia he  placed  it  under  the  protection  of 
St.  Peter ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Virgin.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  three  naves,  supported  by  tweatj^^ve 
Corinthian  columns. 

The  CapiUa  Mayor,  which  is  richly  dee- 
orated  wiUi  marbles,  jasper,  and  other  val- 
uable stones,  contains  a  precious  image  of 
the  Virgin.  Notice  on  the  two  shutters 
which  indoBo  the  altar-piece  six  paintmgs, 
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representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
They  were  executed  by  Paolo  Areggio 
and  Francesco  Neapolitivo,  papils  of  I^- 
onardo  da  Vinci.  In  the  chapels  of  San 
SebcuUan  and  San  Lids  observe  the  tomlM 
of  Diego  de  Govarrabias  and  his  wife,  as 
also  that  of  the  Archbishop  Don  Martin 
Perez.  In  the  chapel  of  S€tn  Pedro  notice 
the  fine  picture  of  the  Savior,  by  Joanes, 
and  St.  Peter  receiving  the  keys  from  Je- 
sus, by  Palomino. 

Visit  the  Sola  CapUuhr,  and  examine 
the  portraits  of  all  the  archbishops  of  Va^ 
lencia ;  also  the  crucifix  by  Alonzo  Cano. 
The  chain  which  hangs  on  the  wall  is  a 
trophy  taken  from  the  harbor  of  Marseilles 
by  the  forces  of  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon. 

The  Relicario  is  rich  in  its  quantities  of 
f«lic8  and  objects  of  ecclesiastical  value. 
Notice  the  immense  tooth  said  to  be  one 
of  StChristobal's. 

The  convents  of  Valencia  are  very  nu- 
merous (27  in  number),  and  many  of  them 
will  well  repay  a  visit. 

The  public  library  contains  45,000  vol- 
umes, and  that  in  the  archbishop's  10,000 ; 
both  are  very  -valuable,  and  embrace  in 
the  collodions  a  remarkable  number  of 
Bibles. 

Valencia  possesses  a  theatre,  hippo- 
drome, and  casino.  The  Botanical  Gar^ 
den  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain.  The 
Jardin  de  la  Reine  is  also  very  fine. 

The  educational  establishments  of  Va- 
lencia are  numerous.  The  principal  are 
Semmario  ConciHaTj  the  Cdlegio  real  de  San 
Pablo,  and  the  CoUgio  del  Corjnu  Ckrisd, 
foonded  liy  Juan  de  Riberia,  archbishop 
of  Valencia.  Once  a  week  a  most  curious 
melodramatic  performance  takes  place  in 
the  chapel  of  the  last  mentioned,  while 
the  priests  are  chanting  the  Miserere,  rep- 
resenting the  Crucifixion.  It  commences 
by  the  gradual  disappearance,  by  secret 
machinery,  of  a  Lord's  Supper  which 
hangs  over  the  high  altar.  As  the  chant 
proceeds,  four  diflTerent  veils  appear  in  suc- 
cession ;  first  lilac,  then  gray,  then  black, 
then  comes  the  last,  and,  as  the  final  verse 
of  the  impressive  Mi$erere  commences,  tiiis 
last  is  rent  asunder,  and  the  Savior  ap- 
pears suspended  to  the  cross  in  the  dying 
agony. 

The  Faibrica  de  Tabaeos  employs  some 
4000  girls,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

The  railway  is  in  progress  direct  to  Bar- 
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celona,  and  probably  will  soon  be  finished. 
In  the  mean  time  the  diligence  may  be 
nsed,  or  a  local  line  of  steamers.  The 
French  line,  which  stops  at  Valencia,  does 
not  touch  at  Barcelona.  Those  who  are 
in  a  hurry  to  return  to  Paris  had  better 
take  the  weekly  line  of  Messageries  Impe- 
riale  steamers  to  Marseilles,  thence  to 
Paris. 

The  diligence  passes  through  the  very 
ancient  town  of  Tarragona,  founded  by 
the  Scipios.  It  was  the  Roman  capital  for 
a  large  portion  of  Spain,  and  contains  nu- 
merous Roman  remains.  The  Goths  also 
made  it  their  capital,  but  under  the  Moorish 
dynasties  it  declined  in  importance.  It 
was  captured  by  the  English  in  1705,  but 
they  abandoned  it  for  Gibraltar.  It  was 
sacked  by  the  French  under  Suchet,  and 
it  is  said  the  horrors  of  the  sack  surpass 
any  thing  on  record.  The  palace  of  Au- 
gustus is  now  used  as  a  prison.  This  city, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  contained 
1,000,000  inhabitants;  now  contains  14,000. 
It  is  said  that  Pontius  Pikte  was  bom  here. 

Barcelona, — ^This  important  city  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  founded  200  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  has  invariably 
been  a  place  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance. It  contained  in  1861 152,000  inbaU- 
itants.  It  received  its  name  from  Amilcar 
Barca,  father  of  Hannibal.  The  principal 
hotel  is  the  Fonda  de  las  Cuairo  Naeionee, 
situated  on  the  Rambla ;  capital  table  and 
good  service. 

The  city  is  protected  by  the  strong  fort 
of  Monjoui,  which  stands  a  short  distance 
to  the  southward,  and  commands  rather 
than  defends  the  town.  It  is  likewise  sur- 
rounded b}'  fortifications,  and  possesses  a 
citadel.  After  tlie  reign  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Goths,  it  was  subjugated  by  the 
Moors  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
fh)m  whom  it  was  retaken  by  the  Cata- 
lonians,  aided  by  Charlemagne.  It  re- 
mained in  their  hands  up  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  added  by  marriage  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon.  It  was  besieged  by 
Philip  I.,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
surrendered  in  1714.  The  city  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Rambla,  a  most  beau- 
tiful street,  the  principal  promenade  of 
the  citizens.  There  is  idso  a  splendid  walk 
and  drive,  called  the  Muralla  de  Tierra 
and  the  Muralla  del  Mar,  on  the  ram- 
parts. 
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There  are  few  poblie  buildings  in  Bar- 
celona woitliy  of  notice,  it  being  principal- 
ly a  manoCMturing  city,  and  the  most  com- 
mercial in  Spain.  The  principal  is  the 
Caihedral^  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  stmctnre 
with  two  towers.  The  prospect  from  the 
top  is  most  charming,  and  should  be  Tisited 
immediately  on  your  arrival.  The  painted 
glass  windows  are  finely  executed.  The 
patron  saint  of  the  city,  Santa  Eulalia,  is 
buried  in  the  chapel  below  the  high  altar. 
She  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  early  part 
ofthe  4th  century;  her  body  was  recognized 
500  years  after  by  its  sweet  perfume.  The 
Bishop  Trodoyno,  who  discovered  it,  at- 
tended by  numerous  magnates  of  the  land, 
officiated  at  the  burial.  It  is  said  her  soul 
ascended  into  heaven  in  the  visible  form 
of  a  dove.  The  Order  of  Montesa  was  in- 
stituted here,  and  in  1519  Charles  V.  cele- 
brated  the  inatallation  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  in  this  cathedral. 

The  next  in  importance  to  the  Cathedral 
is  the  church  of  Sa$Ua  Maria  del  Mar^  a 
flee  Gothic  edifice.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  three  naves,  and  the  choir  is  behind 
the  high  altar,  a  most  unusual  thing  in 
Spain.  The  painted  glass  windows  are 
very  fine.  There  are  a  few  good  paint- 
ings. 

The  Cdhgiaia  de  Santa  Ana  is  also  very 
fine.  Notice  its  fine  cloister,  and  the  tomb 
of  Don  Miguel  Bohera,  who  commanded 
the  forces  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  whom 
Charles  y.  named  commander  ofthe  Span- 
ish galleys.  The  church  San  Jmio  and 
San  PaMor  was  the  first  Christian  church 
in  Barcelona :  it  contained  for  three  cen- 
turies the  miraculous«image  of  the  Virgin 
Hary  now  at  Montserrat. 

Santa  Maria  de  lot  Reyes  is  finished  in 
all  the  el-^i^anoe  and  richness  ofthe  (jrothic 
style.  Its  high  altar  and  organs  are  very 
fine.  Villodomat,  Barcelona's  greatest 
painter,  is  buried  in  the  chapol  of  San  Mi- 
guel. His  works  are  seldom  seen  out  of 
Barcelona;  but  they  are  very  fine,  and 
much  prized  by  connoisseurs. 

The  Real  Paiacio,  the  former  residence 
ofthe  Goth  kings ;  after  that  it  was  inhab- 
ited by  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  and  the 
Kings  of  Aragon ;  then  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  Inquisition ;  then  the  residence  of 
the  viceroys,  and  the  convent  ot  Santa 
Clara.  The  greater  portion  of  tho  original 
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building  has  been  destroyed ;  the  present 
was  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
Isabel  II.  when  she  visited  Barcelona  in 
1844.  The  ZfoHTse  and  the  Z^wone  are  both 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace. 

The  Teatro  dd  iMOy  situated  on  the 
Rambla,  is  beyond  doubt  the  largest  and 
finest  theatre  in  Europe.  It  is  capable  of 
holding,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  con- 
fort,  4000  spectators,  which  can  enter  and 
retire  in  ten  minutes.  It  was  oonstmcted 
on  the  site  ofthe  ancient  Comtmt  de  Truh- 
itaim  in  1845.  The  architect  took  for  his 
model  for  the  interior  La  Seala,  at  Milan, 
which  it  much  resembles,  but  b  much  lap* 
ger.  There  are  four  tiers  of  boxes,  168  in 
number,  and  1400  elegant  tkittet,  or  chairs, 
in  the  parquette,  of  the  most  luxuiions  de- 
scription; ease,  elegance,  and  comlort 
reign  supreme.  The  stage  is  70  feet  wide 
by  65  high.  The  large  chandelier  in  the' 
centre  is  of  bronze,  gilded,  15  feet  in  diam- 
eter; has  1100  gas  burners.  The  glass  is 
Bohemian  crystaL  It  was  constructed  in 
Belgium.  "Die  staircases  and  vestibules 
are  most  magnificently  finished,  the  floon 
being  paved  with  white  marble.  The 
splendid  terrace  is  covered  with  flowers  to 
the  summit  of  the  edifice  for  the  summer 
soirees.  The  foyer  and  smoking  saloons 
are  very  .fine.  The  pieces  are  put  upon 
the  stage  in  the  very  best  manner.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Plaaa  de  Tbros ,  there  is  a  veiy 
elegant  little  theatre  situated  in  the  street 
Fernando  y  1 1.,  called  Teatro  Nwuo  de  Co- 
/wdUnof. 

The/bimtoiM  of  Barcelona  are  Tery  nn- 
merous,  over  fifty  in  number ;  some  of  the 
monumental  ones  are  very  beautiful.  Hie 
principal  are,  first,  the  fountain  ofthe  pal- 
ace. It  is  constructed  of  Cazrara  marble 
and  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  the 
provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Girona, 
and  Lerida.  On  its  principal  Usee  are  en- 
graved the  arms  of  Bernardo  de  Gniros, 
Marquis  of  Campo  Sagrado,  f<»Tner]y  Cap- 
tain General,  under  whom  the  aqueduct 
of  Moncada  was  oonstmcted.  The  fount- 
ain monument  erected  to  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  in  the  Plaza  BeaL  It  is  coo- 
structed  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Its  Ibor 
&ces  are  deoorated  with  bas-reliefe,  one  of 
which  represents  Columbus  befiwe  their 
Catholic  Blajesties  at  Barcelona,  and  an- 
other Boabdil  delivering  the  keys  of  Gran- 
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ada.  On  tho  sammit  is  placed  the  rtatae 
of  Ferdinand.  The  monument  is  rarroimd- 
•d  with  orange-trees. 

Barcelona  has  two  suburbs — Barcelone- 
ta  and  Gracia.  The  first  contains  some 
12,000  inhabitants,  principally  sailors  and 
laborers.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands 
the  church  of  San  Miguel.  The  second  is 
the  more  aristocratic.  Its  position  is  very 
picturesque,  and  its  cUmMe  excellent.  The 
whole  country  surrounding  the  city  is  veiy 
beautiful,  and  finely  cultivated. 

The  railway  from  Barcelona  direct  to 
Paris  is  finished  as  far  as  (xorona.  Time, 
4  hours ;  and  from  Perpignan,  on  the 
French  side. 

From  Barcelona  to  Saragoua,  225  miles ; 
time,  12  hours ;  fi&re  146  reals. 

The  excursion  to  Mantserrat  should  not 
be  missed,  on  your  way  to  Saragossa,  or 
before  leaving  Barcelona.  Perhaps  two 
days  had  better  be  taken,  and  return  to 
the  city.  The  first  day  devoted  to  seeing 
the  church,  the  sacristy,  the  chamber  of 
the  Virgin,  the  treasures,  the  monastery, 
and  the  vicinity.  The  second  day  to  see- 
ing the  Grotto  of  the  Vurgin,  the  Grotto  of 
Fray  Juan  Guarin,  the  Devil^s  Grotto,  and 
the  hermitages.  60,000  visitors  msSce  this 
pilgrimage  yearly. 

The  better  way  would  be  to  take  a  yalet 
de  place  (if  yon  have  no  courier)  from  Bar- 
oelona^  and  go  by  the  way  of  Martorell  by 
ndl  in  one  hour;  thence  to  Collbato  by 
voiture  in  two  hours;  then  by  horse  to 
the  Mount  in  two  hours  more ;  returning 
by  H<mistxol,  by  horse  or  donkey,  in  two 
hours,  hal£>hour  omnibus  to  the  station, 
and  two  hours  to  Barcelona  by  rail.  The 
roads  are  very  fair;  they  always  were 
good  in  Spain  when  leading  to  palaces, 
convents,  or  monasteries.  This  monas- 
iery*s  pretensions  are  founded  on  the  poa- 
seBsion  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  carvied 
by  Si.  Luke,  who  it  is  alleged  was  a  sculp- 
tor. It  was  brought  here  by  St. Peter  him- 
self. During  the  Moorish  invasion  the  im- 
age was  hid  away  in  a  cave  in  the  mount- 
ain. One  hundred  and  sixty  yean  later 
some  shepherds  were  surprised  by  the  sound 
of  heavenly  music  in  the  neighborhood, 
and,  guided  by  some  holy  fire  and  a  deli- 
cious perfume,  Bishop  Gondemar,  whom 
they  had  summoned,  proceeded  to  the  cave, 
and  there  found  the  image.  The  bishop 
took  it  in  bis  arms  for  the  purpose  of  con- 


veying it  to  Bfanresa,  but,  on  arriving  at  a 
certain  point  of  tlie  mountain,  an  invisible 
force  arrested  him ;  so  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  image  wished  to  remain 
there,  and  a  temple  was  built  over  it.  A 
nunnery  was  then  founded,  and  here  the 
image  performed  all  sorts  of  miracles,  an4 
accepted  all  manner  of  gifts:  diamonds, 
dresses,  laces,  money— every  thing  most 
pleasing  to  a  woman  was  readily  accept- 
ed. "Tis  said  her  face  shone  with  such 
glory  the  eye  could  hardly  look  upon  it 
without  being  dazzled.  Even  the  monk 
whose  duty  it  was  to  robe  her  in  her  purple 
and  fine  linen  was  obliged  to  turn  his  head 
from  that  heavenly  face.  Among  the 
numerous  miracles  she  performed  was  res- 
cuing a  poor  man  from  Purgatoiy,  where 
he  had  been  roasting  for  15  years,  until  he 
resembled  a  perfect  cinder  of  a  man.  Her 
great  forte  was  curing  persons  possessed  by 
devils. 

The  legend,  upon  which  many  Spanish 
historians  have  written  volumes,  and  which 
attaches  so  much  intere||||p  the  monas- 
tery, is  this:  About  the  fanning  of  the 
10th  century  the  devU  became  jealous  of 
the  great  sanctity  of  the  hermit  Juan  Gua- 
rin, who  had  charge  of  the  Virgin's  Cave, 
and  who  had  always  lived  a  righteous  and 
virgin  life,  and  was  now  nearly  100  years 
of  age ;  so,  taking  the  form  of  a  pious  her- 
mit, he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  cave  near  that 
occupied  by  Guarin,  and  the  two  holy  men 
soon  became  very  intimate.  VifMo  le 
Vein  was  now  Count  of  Barcelona,  and  he 
had  a  most  lovely  daughter  named  Bequil- 
da,  who  had  suddenly  become  possessed  of 
a  devil — a  good  many  fathers  who  are  not 
counts  have  the  samp.  In  one  of  her  par- 
oxysms, she  being  prompted  by  the  devil, 
declared  that  only  Juan  Guarin  could  dis- 
possess her.  The  count  immediately  con- 
ducted her  to  the  monk's  grotto,  and  in- 
sisted on  leaving  her  under  his  care  for 
some  days;  the  holy  man  remonstrated, 
but  in  vain.  BequUda  was  very  lovely, 
and,  although  the  hermit  was  very  old,  he 
ietUated,  and  wot  lo$t.  To  hide  the  crime 
of  violation  he  added  that  of  murder,  and 
fled  to  Borne,  not  only  to  escape  the  just 
vengeance  of  the  count,  but  to  implore  the 
pardon  of  the  Pope,  who  sentenced  him 
never  to  raise  his  eyes  toward  the  heaven 
he  had  so  grievously  offended  until  God  had 
pardoned  him,  and  to  return  to  his  nativo 
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monnUins  u  a  brute  beast,  on  all  fonn. 
He  80oa  became  entirely  coveied  with 
liair,  and  roamed  the  countiy  as  an  orang- 
ontang,  subsisting  on  grass  and  herbs. 
Some  years  later  Count  Vifredo  came  to 
hunt  the  wild  boar  near  Hontserrat,  and, 
meeting  Gruarin,  took  him  for  a  savage  an- 
imal of  a  singular  spedes,  captued  him, 
and  conveyed  him  to  Barcelona,  where, 
secured  by  a  chain,  he  was  visited  by  all 
the  country  round.  One  day,  during  a 
festival  which  the  count  was  holding  in 
his  palace,  some  of  his  friends  wished  to 
have  the  lieast  introduced;  on  his  arrival 
the  infant  son  of  the  count,  but  five  months 
old,  became  suddenly  agitated  in  his  nurse*s 
arms,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Rise, 
Juan  Guarin!  God  has  pardoned  thee." 
The  surprise  and  consternation  of  the  be- 
holderB  was  augmented  when  the  beast, 
first  rising  to  his  feet,  then  falling  upon 
his  knees,  related  his  eventful  history, 
and  implorsd  the  pardon  of  the  count, 
who  could  not  refuse  what  the  Almighty 
had  granted.  ^Be  conducted  the  count  to 
the  cave,  woK  his  daughter  appeared 
aliVe,  with  a  small  red  necklace  round  her 
neck — where  her  throat  had  been  cut  The 
hermit  was  then  restored  to  his  saintship. 
Some  Spanish  writers  of  the  times  contend 
that  Kequilda*s  virginity  was  restored;  if 
so,  it  is  the  only  case  on  record.  Some 
say  Juan  was  innocent;  that  it  was  the 
devil  in  Iiis  image ;  and  that  Requilda  was 
also  pure,  the  image  of  the  Virgin  having 
formed  a  cloud  into  the  imaginary  maiden ! 
Vifredo  constructed  a  monastery  around 
the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin;  and  here,  in* 
stalling  the  nuns  from  the  convent  of  Bar- 
celona, placed  his  daughter  over  them  as 
abbess,  and  Guarin  as  major-domo. 

During  the  16th  and  16th  centuries 
Montserrat  became  very  celebrated,  one 
of  the  popes  having  visited  it,  conferring 
numerous  dignities  and  prerogatives.  It 
was  endowed  with  large  amounts  of  money 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Charles  V. 
Philip  II.  donated  29,000  ducato  to  exe- 
cute the  high  altar.  Numerous  other  sov- 
ereigns have  made  the  pilgrimage,  bestow- 
ing large  amounts  on  the  Virgin  in  crowns, 
robes,  etc.  Two  of  her  crowns  are  very 
valuable ;  one  of  them  contains  1124  dia- 
monds, 18,000  pearls,  88  emeralds,  in  addi- 
tion to  numerous  sapphires  and  other  pre- 
cious Btonofl*.  Isabel  II.,  her  husband,  and 
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the  Princess  of  Asturias  visited  the  Hoont 
in  1857,  and  made  some  rich  presents.  Tlw 
crowns  presented  by  the  city  of  BaicelDDs 
and  by  an  American  citisen  contain  felse 
jewels,  and  are  made  of  gilded  gold. 

Cervera,  a  small  town  of  4500  inhabit 
ants,  contains  nothing  of  importance. 

Lerida  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  Spain,  aoooonted  as  the  key  of  Angon 
and  Catalonia.  It  stands  on  the  bonleis 
of  the  two  provinces,  nesr  the  bank  of  the 
River  Segre,  which  joins  the  Bbro.  h«A' 
da  oontains  about  18,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  chiefly  known  in  histoiy  ftvm  its  con- 
nection with  the  Romans.  Here  ScqMO 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthagin- 
ians; and,  150  years  later,  the  memorsble 
battle  between  the  foiroes  of  Pompey  ani 
Julius  CsBsar  was  fought.  It  has  snstsia- 
ed  numerous  sieges.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
fine  bridge,  situated  on  a  hill,  stands  ths 
ruins  of  a  fine  castle,  whidi  was  formeiiy 
of  great  strength.  The  Cathedial  is  ths 
only  building  of  any  importance  in  ths 
town. 

SaroffoncL — ^This  ancient  city,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  was 
raised  to  a  state  of  great  importance  b^ 
Julius  Casar ;  and  here  the  veteran  legioo 
was  stationed.  It  is  beantifbUy  sitoated 
on  the  Ebro,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  pbia, 
and  contains  a  population  of  40,000  inhab- 
itants. The  principal  hotels  are  Fomda  dt 
Ewrcpa  and  Lob  Cuatro  NaeUmes. 

Augustus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent era,  having  conferred  great  lavors  on 
this  city,  which  originally  bore  the  name 
of  Celtiberian  Salduba,  It  was  in  conse- 
quence changed  to  Csesarea  Augusta,  wbkfa 
has  been  corrupted  into  its  present  name. 
Saragossa  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of.  Aragon,  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
Spain.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
the  two  portions  being  connected  with  s 
fine  stone  bridge.  It  is  chiefly  noted  in 
modem  times  for  the  memorable  sieges  it 
has  sustained. 

In  ancient  times  it  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  into  those  of  the 
Goths  in  the  fifth  century.  In  712  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Moors,  and  made  their 
capital  in  1017.  A  centniy  later  the  Moors 
were  expelled  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  ssd 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ttie  two 
kingdoms,  Aragon  and  Castile,  were  anK- 
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ed.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1808,  the  city 
-was  besieged  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
Hortier.  It  made  a  most  desperate  resist- 
ance, which  lasted  up  to  February  21, 1809, 
-when  it  surrendered,  after  having  lost  near- 
ly 40,000  persons ;  10,000  killed,  and  44,000 
by  hunger  and  pestilence. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  siege  of 
Saragossa,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  ro- 
mance, which  must  in  a  measure  be  ban- 
ished by  the  matter-of-fact  statements  of 
Colonel  Napier,  who  says  that  the  "  hero- 
ic" Palafox,  for  more  than  a  month  preced- 
ing the  surrender,  never  came  forth  ftt>m  a 
vaulted  building  which  was  impervious  to 
ahells,  and  in  which  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  and  others  of  both 
sexes  lived  in  a  state  of  sensuality,  form- 
ing a  disgusting  contrast  to  the  wretched- 
ness that  surrounded  them. 

The  principal  buildings  are  the  two 
cathedrals  of  San  Salvador,  or  El  Seo, 
and  El  Pilar.  The  first  a  large,  gloomy 
building,  containing  some  very  magnifi- 
cent monuments;  among  them  are  the 
tombs  of  the  Archbishop  Fernando,  grand- 
son of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ;  Archbish- 
op Herrera,  founder  of  the  Cathedral ;  and 
San  Pedro  Arbues,  who  was  murdered  by 
Tidal  Duranso :  this  murder  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Murillo*s  principal  paintings. 

In  the  Sacristy  are  numerous  relics. 

The  Cathedral  of  El  Pilar,  so  called  from 
containing  the  identical  pillar  on  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  alighted  when  she  de- 
scended from  heaven ;  and  be  it  known,  in 
case  any  persons  should  dare  to  disbelieve 
the  statement,  that  many  of  the  popes  have 
declared  its  authenticity,  and  the  primate 
of  Spain  excommunicated  all  who  ques- 
tioned the  matter,  declaring  **  its  truth  to 
be  established  on  such  firm  grounds  that 
nothing  now  can  shake  it."  On  the  pil- 
lar, which  is  situated  in  a  chapel  in  the 
centre  of  the  Cathedral,  stands  a  small 
black  image  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  be  carved 
by  St.  Luke ;  its  blackness  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  she  was  much  tanned 
during  her  flight  into  Egypt.  The  image 
is  continually  worldng  miracles :  legs, 
arms,  and  eyes  are  restored  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  oil  i^m  her  lamps.  It  is 
generally  expected  that  the  lost  member 
will  be  represented  by  one  of  silver,  on  ap- 
plication, if  the  party  be  wealthy ;  if  not, 
wax  will  be  expected.   There  are  few  per- 


sons who  have  not  lived  in  Spain  who  can 
conceive  to  what  extent  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  there  worshiped.  Nearly  every  cathe- 
dral is  dedicated  to  her,  and  the  people 
think  she  reigns  supreme  above  both  Fa^ 
tber  and  Son ;  that  she  controls  and  calms 
the  anger  of  her  "  heavenly  husband  ;'* 
and  "commands  and  compels  her  Son,*' 
she  being  superior  to  him  by  reason  of  his 
humanity,  and  that  he  saves  alone  through 
her  intercession. 

St.  James,  who  was  residing  in  Saragos- 
sa  in  the  year  40  A.D.,  received  a  visit 
from  the  Virgin  Mary  and  1000  angels, 
who  conveyed  to  him  a  message  from  the 
Savior  to  build  a  chapel  in  honor  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  then  proceed  to  Jeru- 
salem and  offer  up  his  life  as  a  sacrifice. 
The  angels  who  accompanied  the  Virgin 
on  this  heavenly  mission  carried  the  imago 
which  we  now  see  in  the  chapel,  assuring 
St.  James,  and  all  faithfnl  believers,  that 
she  would  bestow  on  this  church  hex  all- 
powerful  protection — ^that  it  should  endure 
through  the  perfidy  of  the  Jews,  the  idol- 
atry of  the  Romans,  the  heresy  of  the 
Arians,  and  the  savage  barbarity  of  the 
Moors.  Being  assisted  b^'  angels,  St. 
James  soon  finished  the  original  chapel, 
which  was  but  eight  feet  wide  by  sixteen 
long,  and  then  departed  for  Jerusalem. 
In  the  course  of  time  different  buildings 
were  erected  over  the  original  chapel.  In 
1681  the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice 
was  laid.  The  chapel,  in  which  stands  the 
Virgin  on  a  jasper  pillar,  is  of  elliptical 
form,  and  the  vault  supported  by  fine  jas- 
per columns.  Before  the  altar  numerous 
lamps  burn  night  and  day.  Notice  the 
frescoes,  which  are  by  Antonia  Velasquez. 
In  the  sacristy  there  is  an  Ecce  Homo  by 
Titian.  Visit  the  crypt,  and  examine  the 
numerous  tombs  of  clerical  dignitaries.  In 
an  urn  is  kept  the  heart  of  the  second  Don 
John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Philip  IV. 

The  Aljqferia  is  the  only  building  in 
Saragossa  which  retains  any  reminiscences 
of  royalty ;  it  is  now  occupied  as  a  bar- 
rack and  fortification.  The  SaUm  de  la 
Aledba  is  shown  as  one  of  the  sights;  it 
was  in  this  room  that  St  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Don  Pedro  III.,  was  bom,  in  1271 .  The 
palace  of  the  Count  of  Sastoffo  is  also  de- 
serving of  notice. 

There  is  only  one  large,  wide  street  in 
this  whole  city,  viz.,  the  Casso,  which  runs 
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the  entire  length  of  the  town,  connecting 
the  river  witli  the  market-place ;  the  houses 
all  bear  testimony  of  the  memorable  ueges 
Saragossa  has  maintained.  The  rest  of  the 
streets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,-  and  dirty. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  three 
stories  high.  There  are  numerous  church- 
es :  those  next  to  the  cathedrals  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  St.  Domingo  and  Santa 
Engrada:  the  latter  contains  some  fine 
sculpture  and  paintings. 

The  railway  is  nearly  finished  to  Mad- 
rid ;  also  as  far  as  Pamplona,  on  the  direct 
road  to  Bayonne. 

From  Saragosta  to  Pamj^UmtL,  distance 
111  miles ;  time,  5  hours ;  &re  71  r.  60  c. 

Pamplona  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Navarre,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  al- 
though it  has  on  several  occasions  been 
compelled  to  open  its  gates  to  an  invading 
army.  It  contains  a  population  of  15,000 
souls.  Principal  hotels  are  Fonda  del  In- 
fanta and  Parador  GeneraL  Its  fortifi- 
cations were  finished  in  1571,  under  Philip 
II.,  by  Paleazo,  after  the  first  system  of 
Tauban,  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  being  the 
model. 

The  houses  of  Pamplona  are  well  built, 
and  the  streets  finely  paved  and  well  kept. 
The  Plata  (fe  CaslUlo  is  one  of  the  finest 
squares  in  Spain.  In  the  centre  there  is 
a  beantifnl  fountain.  A  very  fine  new 
theatre  adorns  one  side ;  here  also  is  the 
Plaza  de  Torot,  capable  of  holding  8000 
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spectators,  and  the  Cata  de  la 
It  was  in  this  square  that  Ignacio  Loyola 
was  wounded  in  1521,  while  defending  the 
ancient  citadeL  Visit  the  chapel  founded 
to  his  memory. 

The  Gothic  Cathedral  of  FampSooa  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  impartut  iat 
Europe.  It  was  built  in  the  14th  century, 
by  Ghailes  III.  of  Navarre,  and  dedicstcd 
to  the  Holy  Virgin  under  the  name  of  Xtra. 
Stra.  del  Sagrario  (Our  Lady  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary), and  poesesses  a  mirade-working 
image  of  the  Mother  of  God,  which  dates 
back  from  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Psun- 
plona  is  remarkable  for  the  contest  that 
took  place  for  its  possession  between  the 
English  and  French  in  1818.  It  was  in- 
vested by  the  British,  and  the  French 
army  having  been  defeated  at  Vittoiia  and 
obliged  to  repass  tiie  Pyrenees,  Punplona 
was  cut  ofTfrom  supplies  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render. There  are  num«ou8  bridges  across 
the  Arga,  on  which  river  it  is  sitiiated, 
which  connect  it  with  its  sabnrfaa.  The 
fountains  are  supplied  with  water  fran  a 
fine  aqueduct,  three  miles  long ;  and,  ii 
addition  to  the  Tcuxnera — a  beantifnl  pub- 
lic walk — there  are  several  others  outside 
the  walls.  The  Ceua  Mimicipai  and  the 
General  Hospital  will  both  repay  the  visiL 
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The  sammer  resorts  and  retreats  in  the 
United  States  are  nomerous,  and  many  of 
them  very  desirable  pUces  of  abode,  mrhile 
the  excursions  are  most  healthftil  and  in- 
viting. The  natural  aspect  of  our  country, 
its  mountains  and  hills,  its  valleys  and 
glens,  its  lakes  and  rivers,  are  scenes  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  vrhich  no  region  in 
Europe  can  surpass,  and  which  fully  com- 
pensates for  the  want  of  galleries  and 
churches.     In  our  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent watering-places  and  summer  resorts, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  convey,  in  the  brief- 
est manner  possible,  the  most  celebrated 
sights,  how  to  reach  them,  the  time  requi- 
site,, the  hotels  to  stop  at,  and  the  expense 
of  the  tour.    Taking  New  York  as  a  start- 
ing-point, we  will  conduct  the  traveler  up 
the  Hudson  to  West  Point,  then  to  Sara- 
toga, thence  to  Lake  Geori^,  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga,  Lake  Champlain,  Montreal,  Que- 
bec, back  to  the  White  Mountains,  Boston, 
and   Newport;   or,  extending   the   tour 
from   Saratoga  Springs  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  vUi  Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Roches- 
ter, thence  to  Montreal  via  Toronto  on 
Lake  Ontario,  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  the  Sagucnay  Riv- 
er, and  back  by  Boston  and  Newport. 
This  tour  will  take  about  three  weeks,  and 
cost  about  $150.     Or,  still  extending  the 
tour  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  great  lakes, 
tfia  Lake  Huron,  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
Sault  de  St.  Mari6,  Lake  Superior  to  Supe- 
rior City,  across  to  St.  Anthony^s  Falls, 
Falls  of  Mlnne-ha^ha,  down  the  Mississip- 
pi either  to  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Chicago, 
passing  the  lovely  town  of  Madison  ;  or, 
continuing  down  through  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  St. 
Louis,  thence  to  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  Washington,  and  Phila- 
delphia.    Should  this  tour  be  made,  it 
would  bo  better,  perhaps,  to  visit  Quebec 
by  the  way  of  Newport,  Boston,  White 
Mountains,  etc.    This  tour  will  take  about 
six  weeks,  and  cost  about  $360. 

The  cost  of  a  trip  to  the  White  Mount- 
ains, Montreal,  and  Niagara  Falls  alone 
need  not  cost  $70 — ^time,  one  week ;  but 
you  may  leave  New  York,  make  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Washington  (the  highest  peak  of 


the  White  Mountains),  and  return  in  three 
days  at  an  expense  of  thirty-five  dollars : 
viz.,  from  New  York  to  Boston  via  New- 
port and  Fall  River,  $5 ;  from  Boston  to 
Gorham  via  Portland,  $4 ;  Gorham  to  the 
Glen  House,  $2 ;  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington,  $3;  and  $9  from  Gorham 
back  to  New  York,  the  difference  for  your 
hotel  bills.  We  hope,  however,  that  the 
bulk  of  travelers  will  not  be  compelled 
thus  to  "rush"  it,  but  can  spare  two  weeks, 
at  an  expense  of  $100,  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
ties of  Nature  which  they  will  discover  in 
every  turn  they  make. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
which  is  the  highest  of  the  range,  rising 
six  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  view  is  of  boundless 
expanse,  rangitig  over  mountain  ridges, 
peaks,  lovely  valleys,  and  rivers,  firoui  the 
Green  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  which  is 
often  visible. 

Of  the  White  Mountain  region  Edward 
Everett  thus  speaks :  "  I  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  traveler  in  our  own  country — 
though  far  less  than  I  could  wish — and  in 
Europe  have  seen  all  that  is  most  attract- 
ive, from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the 
Golden  Horn  of  Constantinople — from  the 
summit  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  to  the 
Fountain  of  Yaucluse— but  my  eye  has 
yet  to  rest  on  a  lovelier  scene  than  tliat 
which  smiley  around  you  as  you  sail  from 
Wehr*s  Landing  to  Centre  Harbor.  I  have 
yet  to  behold  a  sublimer  spectacle  than 
that  which  is  disclosed  from  Mount  Wash- 
ington, when,  on  some  clear,  cool  sum- 
mer's morning,  at  sunrise,  the  cloud-cur- 
tain is  drawn  up  from  Nature's  grand  pros- 
cenium, and  all  that  chaos  of  wilderness 
and  beauty  starts  into  life — the  bare,  gran- 
itic tops  of  the  surrounding  heights — ^the 
precipitous  gorges  a  thousand  fiithoms 
deep,  which  foot  of  man  or  ray  of  light 
never  entered — ^the  sombre  matted  forest 
— the  moss-clad  rocky  wall,  weeping  with 
crystal  springs — ^winding  streams,  gleam- 
ing lakes,  and  peaceful  villages  below — 
and  in  the  dim  misty  distance  beyond  the 
lower  hills  fkint  glimpses  of  the  sacred 
bosom  of  the  eternal  deep,  ever  heaving 
as  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  im- 
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nieniuty,  all  mingled  in  one  indescribable  ! 
panorama  by  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Art- 
isL" 

Kor  an  the  cxcuraions  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Lake  George,  and  the  more  level 
scenery  in  the  vicinitr  of  Saratoga  in  any 
way  inferior  to  that  of  the  White  Mount- 

m 

ains.  In  visiting  them  all,  yon  have  an 
opportonity  of  comparing  our  own  mount- 
ain and  lake  scenery  with  that  which  yon 
have  seen  abroad.  If  the  mountains  are 
visited  in  the  early  autumn  the  scenery  is 
of  surpassing  loveliness ;  the  valleys  and 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
a  dense  and  luxuriant  forest,  while  the 
ground  beneath  their  shade  is  clothed  with 
the  greenest  and  softest  moss,  interspersed 
with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  our  northern 
cliitoe,  and  the  changing  hues  of  the  sugar- 
maple,  the  birch,  and  the  beech ;  where 
even'  leaf  appears  a  lovely  flower,  from 
the  darkest  crimson  and  scarlet  hues  to  the 
roost  delicate  brown  and  yellow;  while 
the  different  falls  of  Glenn,  Berlin,  Tren- 
ton, and  Gibbs  will  well  repay  the  travel- 
ing of  ten  times  the  distance 

KEW  YORK. 

On  arriving  at  New  York  from  Europe, 
it  will  be  found  that,  however  much  wc 
have  deprecated  the  strict  examination  of 
bai^age  in  other  countries,  the  authorities 
of  our  own  are  not  a  whit  less  particular 
tfaan  those  abroad,  and  much  moro  honest ; 
therefore  declare  what  you  have,  and  lay 
all  contraband  articles  at  the  top  of  your 
trunks;  if  clothing  that  you  have  worn, 
it  will  be  passed,  and,  in  fiu:t,  nearly  every 
thing  you  may  have,  if  not  for  sale,  and 
you  can  make  the  officers  think  so ;  but 
your  conduct  must  be  such  that  they  will 
have  no  suspicions,  and  they  are  rather  a 
sharp  set  of  men.  The  tariff  of  hacks  will 
Ixi  found  hitrher  in  New  York  than  any 
other  city,  and  if  you  can  get  to  your  ho- 
tel for  two  dollars,  consider  it  cheap. 

After  a  few  days  luxuriating  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  or  Everett  House,  and  you  have 
recovered  your  land  legs,  a  few  days  may 
well  be  spent  in  visiting  the  sights  of  New 
York,  and  comparing  our  operas  and  the- 
atres with  those  we  have  seen  abroad. 
Our  Central  Park  should  first  be  visited, 
aud  wc  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  traveler  will  find  its  natural  beauties 
superior  to  those  of  any  park  in  Europe. 
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The  prices  of  carriages  to  visit  Centrdi 
Park  are  at  the  present  moment  imthci 
high.  An  open  carriage  costs  $8 — that 
is,  going  the  extent  of  the  I'ark ;  to  ai^ 
fhrni  it  costs  $5.  If  you  continueto  Higjh 
Bridge,  the  charge  is  $10.  The  Park  is  sit- 
uated between  Fifth  and  Eighth  Avemcs 
east  and  west,  and  between  Fifty-ninth 
and  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Streets  north 
and  south,  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  one  half  in  breadth,  covering  an  ex- 
tent of  nearly  nine  hundred  acres.  Fift^r 
acres  of  this  is  devoted  to  a  parade-ground. 
South  of  the  parade-ground  flie  the  Botan- 
ical Gardens.  The  Park  also  contains  the 
Croton  Lake  and  distributing  reservoir. 
Its  ponds  in  the  winter  season  are  the  re- 
sort of  myriads  of  skaters,  and  when  tiK 
skating  is  good  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  gayer  scene.  Persons  not  wishing 
to  take  a  carriage  can  reach  the  Park  by 
the  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  and  Eighth  Av- 
enue cars.  If  wishing  to  go  to  that  part 
known  as  the  "  Green,"  stop  at  SIxtv-fiftk 
Street;  if  to  the  <* Ramble,"  at  Seventy- 
ninth  Street.  There  are  different  lines  of 
stages  also  running  to  the  Park. 

The  public  buildings  of  New  York  are 
very  numerous,  especially  tho  charita^ 
institutions.  The  principal  are  sitaated  on 
BlackwelVs  Island.  They  are  the  Peni' 
tentiory,  Almshouse,  Hospital,  Lunatie 
Asylum,  and  Workhouse.  This  last  is 
one  of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. To  obtain  permission  to  visit  the  isl- 
and, inquire  at  tiie  Botnnda  in  rear  of  the 
City  Hall ;  go  to  61st  street  by  tho  Harlem 
stage,  and  cross  the  ferry. 

The  New  York  Hospital,  situated  he- 
tween  Duane  and  Worth  Streets,  should 
also  be  visited.  This  excellent  institutiGB, 
which  annually  accommodates  over  ^XM) 
patients,  was  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
more  in  1771.  It  is  supported  by  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  $80,000.  A  branch  of  tim 
institution  is  situated  on  the  Bloomlngdale 
road,  seven  miles  from,  the  city.  It  is 
called  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the 
Insane.  The  New  York  Orphan  Asylum, 
situated  near  Bloomingdale,  is  also  a  flue 
institution. 

The  City  Hall  is  a  very  beautiful  build- 
ing, constructed  principally  of  white  mar- 
ble in  the  early  part  of  the  present  centu- 
ry. It  contains  the  governor's  room,  city 
library,  halls  for  the  Common  Council  and 
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Bourd  of  Aldermen,  etc.  The  building, 
during  the  present  time,  is  being  much 
adorned  by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful, 
chaste  white  marble  edifice,  intended  for 
the  Ccwtty  Court-house.  The  architect  is 
Hr.  KcUum,  and  the  builder  (probably  the 
first  in  the  city)  is  L.  B.  Corlis,  Esq.,  the 
same  who  erected  the  Harper  BuUding, 
which,  with  the  court-house,  are^the  only 
two  complete  fire-proof  buildings  in  the 
city. 

The  Custom 'houae  Bwlding,  in  Wall 
Street,  was  .formerly  the  Merchants*  Ex- 
change ;  it  in,  perhaps,  the  most  substan- 
tially built  edifice  in  the  city.  The  stone 
nsed  was  Qnincy  granite,  of  which  it  is 
entirely  constructed.  Its  architect  was 
Isaiah  Rogers,  and  cost  $1,800,000. 

The  United  States  Treasury  and  Assay 
Office  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  Wall  and 
Nassau  Streets.  It  cost  $1,200,000.  The 
material  used  is  white  marljle.  It  is  200 
feet  long  by  90  wide.  It  was  formerly  the 
Custom-house. 

Thd  Post-office^  situated  in  Nassau  Street, 
is  a  shabby  affair,  and  unworthy  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  a  great  nation.  A  visit 
should  be  made  to  the  "  Tombs^"*  a  substan- 
tial structure  of  Quincy  granite,  built  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  The  build- 
ing is  used  as  a  Prison,  PoUce  Court,  Court 
of  Sessions,  and  for  other  purposes.  An 
order  from  the  keeper  is  necessary.  The 
Utoraiy  institutions,  libraries,  and  art  so- 
cieties are  quite  numerous,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  Columbia  CoUege,  New  York 
University,  the  A  star  Library,  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, Free  Academy,  Mercantile  library. 
New  York  Society  Library,  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  (this  society  possesses  a 
fine  Egyptian  museum,  as  well  as  libra- 
ry and  picture-gallery),  National  Acade- 
my of  Design :  this  Academy  was  founded 
in  1826,  and  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
pointings,  both  in  oil  and  water,  of  living 
artists.  It  is  open  to  the  public  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July. 
Derby's  GaBery  should  also  bo  visited. 

The  Institute  of  Fine  A  r/<.— This  gallery 
of  paintings  and  sculpture  is  situated  No. 
625  Broadway,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections-on  this  continent. 

Visits  should  be  made  to  the  celebrated 
Brady  Photograph  Gallery,  to  see  the  best 
photographs  in  America  of  all  our  great 
generals  and  other  distinguished  men. 


Fredericks,  in  Broadway,  has  also  another 
fine  assortment. 

The  Churches  of  New  York  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  exterior  of  many  of  them 
very  bcautifu],  but  lack  the  worlu  of  art 
one  sees  in  the  churches  of  the  Continent. 
The  most  beautiful  in  the  city  are,  first, 
Trinity  Church,  completed  in  1847.  It  is  con- 
structed of  brown  sandstone,  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  by  Mr.  Upjohn.  The 
interior  is  most  chaste  and  exquisite.  Its 
steeple  is  considered  a  model  of  perfection, 
from  which  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and 
bay  of  New  York  may  be  had,  and  few  can 
say  they  ever  looked  upon  a  more  glorious 
scene.  The  balcony  of  the  belfry  is  ac- 
cessible at  all  times,  when  service  is  not 
going  on  in  the  church,  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee  to  the  custodian.  The  steeple  is 
284  feet  high.  The  church-yard  of  Trinity 
Church  is  most  interesting  on  account  of 
the  heroic  dust  it  contains,  and  many  pa- 
triot names,  such  as  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Captain  James  Lawrence,  etc.,  will  remind 
the  traveler  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ground 
on  which  he  treads.  Notice  the  exquisite 
monument  erected  to  the  "Sugar -house 
Martyrs*'  by  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Church. 

St.  PauVt  Church,  on  Broadway,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  City  Hall, 
will  repay  a  visit.  It  was  built  in  1776. 
Notice  the  monument  in  the  yard  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Emmet,  the  Irish  patriot. 

Grace  Church. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most 
superb  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  city.  It 
is  situated  in  Broadway,  near  Tenth  Street, 
and  is  universally  admired  for  its  chaste 
design.    Mr.  Renwick  was  its  architect. 

The  Clubs  of  the  city  are  quite  numer- 
ous :  the  principal  are  the  Union  Club,  New 
York,  Eclectic,  Athencnm,  Sketch  Club, 
Bankers*  and  Brokers',  American.  The 
Union  Clttb  House  is  a  most  magnificent 
building,  and  equal  to  any  thing  one  sees 
in  Europe.  It  is  situated  on  the  comer  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street, 
and  cost  $300,000. 

The  hotels  of  New  York  are  legion,  and 
the  best,  as  a  general  thing,  arc  surpassed 
by  none  in  Europe.  Such  houses  as  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  Hoffman  House,  Brevoort, 
Everett,  and  A  star,  are  rarely  met  with  on 
the  Continent,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to 
find  restaurants  equal  to  Delmonico's.  The 
private  residences  on  Fifth  Avenue,  Madi- 
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■on  Avenoe,  and  other  streets,  shoald  be 
seen  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  buildings  of  the  city. 


The  theatres  of  New  Tork  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  those  of  Paris  or  London,  bat 
the  performances  are  decidedly  better,  and 
the  theatres  more  comfortable  than  those 
of  the  latter. 

The  Academg  of  Mutic^  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1866,  has  been  rebuUt;  it  is  now 
quite  fire-proof,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  pleasant  openkhouses  in  the 
country.  It  b  under  the  able  management 
oft  Max  Maretzek. 

MMo'#  Gardm  ranks  first  among  the 
theatres,  and  next  to  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic. Here,  under  the  judicious  and  liberal 
management  of  William  Wheatley,  Esq., 
the  principal  European  and  American  stars, 
supported  by  one  of  the  finest  companies 
in  the  United  States,  appear  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

WaUack*$  Theatrt^  with  a  fine  company, 
is  devoted  principally  to  the  production  of 
old  English  comedies,  and  is  always  well 
attended. 

The  Frentk  ThetOre,  comer  of  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street,  is  quite 
new.  It  has  had  a  veiy  successful  career, 
and  occasionally  enjoys  a  brilliant  run  un- 
der some  eminent  star. 

The  New  Yorky  Broadvfayj  and  Olympic 
J%eairetf  all  on  Broadway,  are  veiy  fair- 
ly managed. 

Bamtm't  Muteumf  in  Broadway,  between 
Spring  and  Prince  Street,  is  the  only  pub- 
lic museum  in  the  city,  and  contuns  some 
rare  curiosities.  Theatrical  performances 
are  given  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  are  most  numerous  and  most  beauti- 
ful. First  we  would  mention  Greemoood^ 
the  most  lovely  resting-place  for  the  dead 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Its  distance  is 
but  three  miles  from  the  city,  and,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  take  a  carriage,  take  a  Ful- 
ton Street  omnibus,  cross  the  ferry  to 
Brooklyn,  firom  whence  (the  ferry  where 
you  land)  cars  leave  for  the  cemetery  ev- 
ery five  minutes.  Greenwood  contains  S30 
acres,  comprising  every  variety  of  land- 
scape, hill  and  dale,  valley  and  plain.  Ad- 
mission on  week  days  on  foot.  On  the 
Sabbath  only  proprietors  can  enter.  To 
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enter  with  a  carriage  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  permit,  which  will  be  famished  yea. 
on  applying  at  the  o£Soe  of  yonr  hoteL 

An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to  tibe 
UniUd  State*  Naotf  Ycard^  Brooklyn;  alas 
to  the  WaUr-wtrkt  of  the  same  city.  The 
most  direct  way  is  by  the  Fulton  Ferxy. 

For  sea  and  surf  bathing  in  the  victnity 
of  New  Xfitk^  Long  Bramek  and  Roekawag 
are  the  most  patronized.  Stetsons  llxOid 
at  Long  Branch  is  a  splendid  new  build- 
ing, and  is  considered  the  most  fi»hioiiafale 
hoteL    Time  from  New  Toik,  2  honn. 

iVeao  Bri^kUmy  only  one  half  honr'a  sail 
from  New  York,  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  northern  end  of  Staten  Island.  The 
principal  house  is  Blenkard's, 

On  the  opposite  shore  (in  New  Jer- 
sey), and  about  one  hour^s  delightful  sail 
fimn  New  York,  is  situated  at  Bergen  Pomt, 
a  very  beautiful  spot,  the  LaUmnUe  Haaae, 
It  is  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Wesley 
Hill.  Travelers  who  have  busineea  in  the 
city  during  the  day  will  fijid  this  a  very 
oonvenient  situatkm. 

HUDSON  KIVKB. 

We  will  now  commence  our  tour  np  the 
beautiful  Hudson,  surpassed  by  no  river  in 
the  world  for  its  natural  beauties.  It  is 
navigable  for  sliips  as  fiv  as  the  city  of 
Hudson,  and  for  small  sloops  to  Troy,  160 
miles  above  its  mouth,  which  is  tlie  head 
of  the  tide-water.  Its  principal  tributary 
is  the  Mohawk,  which  river  is  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  falls.  The  Hudson 
flows  from  north  to  south  from  Troy, 
through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Empin 
State,  and  is  as  celebrated  for  its  historicsl 
associations  as  for  its  unsurpaasing  beauty. 
The  great  of  our  state  in  genius  and  wealth 
have  their  residences  on  its  lovely  banks. 

Without  doubt  the  lover  of  the  beautifol 
will  take  passage  on  one  of  the  river  steam- 
ers which  leaves  New  York  every  morn- 
ing during  the  summer  season  (they  leave 
in  the  evening  as  weU ;  so  also  do  the  cars 
from  the  foot  of  Chambers  Street).  These 
floating  palaces,  which  are  of  immense  size, 
and  fitted  up  with  all  imaginable  comfort 
and  luxury,  reach  Albany  i^  five  o'clock 
P.M.,  stopping  at  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  on  the  river's  banks. 

The  Hudson  was  discovered  by  Henry 
Hudson,  whose  name  it  bears,  a  native  of 
Holland,  in  1607,  wlyle  sailing  in  the  em,- 
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ploy  of  his  coimtry.  Its  length  is  about 
800  miles,  and  breadth  varying  from  four 
miles  to  300  yards.  It  is  particularly  noted 
for  carr^'ing  on  its  'waters  the  first  practi- 
cal steamer  ever  launched.  Robert  FuU 
ton,  200  years  after  the  discover^'  of  the 
river,  sailed  np  its  stream  on  the  little 
steamer  Clermont. 

A  short  distance  above  the  city,  on  our 
left,  we  arrive  at  the  celebrated  Palisades, 
-which  consbt  of  a  range  of  precipices  ris- 
ing some  600  feet  above  the  river's  level, 
and  extending  in  an  nnbroken  line  as  far 
as  Tappan  Bay,  a  distance  of  some  20 
miles.  On  our  right  we  notice  the  hand- 
some town  of  Bloomingdale,  which  is  five 
miles  from  the  City  Hall.  It  contains  the 
Orphan  Asylum  and  numerous  beautiful 
residences.  Five  miles  farther,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  bold  and  picturesque  heists 
of  Fort  Washington,  the  most  elevated  po- 
sition of  the  island  of  Manhattan.  Tliis 
spot  is  particularly  noted  in  American  his- 
tory as  the  scene  of  one  of  our  defeats  dur- 
ing the  dark  hours  of  the  Revolution.  The 
fort,  with  dOOO  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  General  Comwallis,  November  16, 1776. 
The  site  of  the  fort  is  now  covered  with 
lovely  villas,  one  of  which  is  the  property 
of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Esq.  Nearly 
opposite,  on  our  left,  crowning  the  summit 
of  the  Palisades,  stands  Fort  Lee,  also  mem- 
orable during  the  Revolution.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  Comwallis  two  days  after  the 
capture  of  Fort  Washington,  and  many  of 
its  brave  defenders  were  basely  butchered 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Hessians 
"while  retreating  on  the  main  army  at  Hack- 
ensack,  commanded  by  Washington  in  per- 
son. Seventeen  miles  from  New  York  we 
pass  the  enchanting  to¥m  of  Tonkers,  rich 
In  the  beautiful  suburban  residences  of 
Kew  Tork*s  merchants.  This  was  the 
liome  of  Mary  Phillips,  the  youthftil  love 
of  General  Washington.  Her  ancient  res- 
idence may  6til{  be  seen.  The  talented 
and  amusing  author  of  the  *'  Sparrowgrass 
Plapers"  resides  at  Tonkers. 

A  little  farther  we  pass  F<mauU:  its 
castle  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Edwin 
Forrest,  Esq.,  4>ur  great  American  trage- 
dian ;  it  is  now  the  Roman  Catholic  Acad- 
emy of  Mount  St.  Vincent. 

After  passing  Hastings^  another  beauti- 
fnl  town,  and  Dobbs^s  Fern/j  which  must 
hare  great  attractions  for  the  reader  of  our 


revolutionary  history,  we  arrive  at  Irving* 
tan^  dear  to  every  American  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  lamented  Washington 
Irving.  Hidden  by  dense  shrubbery  fh>m 
the  view  of  the  river-traveler  is  the  antique 
residence  called  "/^umiymie^"  or  "Wol- 
fert's  Roost, "  where  the  chaste,  elegant,  and 
much-beloved  author  of  the  * '  Sketch  Book' ' 
lived  and  died,  and  which,  in  future  years, 
must  become  a  Mecca  for  all  American 
travelers.  Some  three  or  four  miles  far- 
ther we  arrive  at  Tappan  Bay,  the  widest 
portion  of  the  Hudson.  On  the  western 
bank  is  the  town  of  Piermonl,  the  former 
terminus  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Three  miles  back  of  Piermont  is  the  old 
historical  town  of  Tappan^  noted  for  being 
the  scene  where  the'  unfortunate  Major 
Andr6  was  confined  after  his  arrest,  and 
where  he  was  executed  October  2, 1780. 
The  Jail  is  now  occupied  as  an  inn,  called 
the  *^76  Stone  House."  Tappan  was  also 
one  of  the  principal  head-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Washing^n. 

The  next  place  of  importance  on  our 
right  is  Tarrytcwny  known  to  readers  of 
American  history  as  the  place  where  An- 
dr6  was  arrested  after  his  interview  with 
the  traitor  Arnold.  It  is  twenty-six  miles 
above  New  York,  and  contains  many  love- 
ly villas,  mostly  occupied  by  New  Yorkers. 
A  short  distance  from  the  town  is  "  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  immortalized  by  Irving  in  bis 
Sketch  Book.  Here  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker breathed  forth  his  inspirations,  and 
hero  Ichabod  Cnme  met  and  was  chased  by 
the  **  headless  horseman."  Sleepy  Hollow 
is  a  lovely  spot,  and,  if  stopping  at  Tarry- 
town,  do  not  fail  to  visit  it.  A  small  gran- 
ite obelisk  marks  th^spot  where  Paulding 
and  his  comrades  arrested  Andr6.  Oppo- 
site is  the  town  of  Nyack.  Seven  miles 
farther,  on  our  right,  we  pass  the  town  of 
Sing  Sing :  it  is  noted  for  its  lovely  resi- 
dences, and  for  being  the  seat  of  the  prin- 
cipal state  prisons  of  New  York.  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  the  Croton  River,  from 
whence  the  city  of  New  York  derives  its 
supply  of  delicious  water.  The  Aqueduct 
and  Reservoir  are  objects  of  general  in- 
terest: they  cost  the  city  of  New  York 
$14,000,000.  The  prisons  are  built  of 
marble,  are  large  and  roomy,  and  admira- 
bly conducted :  they  are  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1000  convicts.  Opposite  Sing 
1  Sing,  across  Tappan  Bay,  which  is  the  wid- 
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est  purt  of  the  rirer,  is  Verdriiege^i  Hook^  a 
oomroandJDf;  heAiilmnd.  On  the  siuninit 
of  the  hill,  nearly  800  feet  abovCf  and  one 
mile  tnm  the  river,  lies  Rocklaiid  Lake, 
fiNir  miles  in  circumlerence,  whence  oomes 
the  principal  supply  of  delidoos  ice  which 
coob  the  parching  throats  of  New  York's 
citizens  daring  the  summer  months.  A 
short  distance  farther  up  is  VerpUmcfs  PoitU 
and  SUmf  Point,  both  noted  places  in  our 
revolutionary  histoiy.  Hera  commences 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Highlands. 
On  our  right  is  Peefaub'ii^  which  abounds 
in  beautiful  residences;  opposite  is  CiM- 
weWi  Lcmding.  Passengers  for  Lake  Ma- 
kopae,  a  pleasant  summer  resort,  land  at 
PeekskiU.  Caldwell's  Landing  was  noted 
in  former  years  fi>r  being  the  spot  where 
Captain  Kidd's  treasures  were  supposed  to 
have  been  hidden.  After  passing  the  But- 
termilk FaUs,  on  the  western  bank,  we  ar- 
rive at  Weti  i\»fi/,  distant  lh)m  New  York 
fifty  miles.  This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
spots  on  the  Hudson,  and  most  rich  in  a 
historical  point  of  view ;  it  is  also  the  seat 
of  the  United  States  MiUtary  Academy, 
which  was  established  here  in  1802,  and 
lh>m  whence  graduated  the  greater  poiv 
tion  of  the  bnve  officers  who  immortalized 
themselves  during  our  late  civil  war.  The 
names  of  Grant,  Meade,  and  M'Clellan,  as 
well  as  Lee,  who  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  Confederate  armies,  all  of  whom  re- 
ooived  their  military  education  here,  will 
make  West  Point  forever  fSunous ;  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  is  the  burial-place  of  our 
brave  old  hero  Scott,  who,  while  living, 
made  it  a  fisvorite  residence.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Academy,  in  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  picturesque  spots  in 
the  world,  is  situated  Cozzens's  Hotel,  a 
first-class  summer  establishment,  admira- 
bly conducted.  Arrange,  if  possible,  to 
be  at  West  Point  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  during  which  time  the 
cadets  are  encamped  in  tents  on  the  plain, 
and  go  through  the  regular  discipline  of 
an  army  in  time  of  war.  The  military 
band  practices  daily.  Notice  below  the 
parade-ground  the  obelbk  erected  to  the 
mcmof}'  of  the  brave  Kosciusko;  also  his 
garden  on  the  river's  bank,  where  he  was 
much  accustomed  to  walk.  Visit  also  the 
ruins  of  the  different  fortii,  and  wander 
through  the  shady  groves,  or,  with  Los- 
sing's  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution  in  your 
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hand,  throw  yourself  upon  the  margin  of 
the  lovely  river,  and  read  how  the  traiux 
Arnold,  in  command  of  thb  key  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  plotted  with  the 
enemy  for  its  surrender.    An  ezcnrsion 
should  be  made  to  Crow's  Nest,  one  of  the 
finest  mountams  of  the  Highland*,  dothed 
in  green  to  its  snmmiL     Near  Cornwall 
Landing,  further  on,  b  ''IdlewiJd,"  the 
lovely  residence  of  Uie  poet  Willis.    Al- 
most opposite  thb,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is 
the  charming  village  of  CM  Sprmg^  near 
which  are  the  exqubite  residences  of  the 
poet,  George  P.  Morris,  and  Hr.  F.  P. 
James,  the  banker.     One  of  the  lai^;est 
iron  founderies  in  the  United  States  b  sit* 
uated  here.    About  four  miles  firosn  hen 
is  the  Robinson  House,  which  was  occo- 
pwd  by  Arnold  at  the  time  be  heaid  of 
Andr6's  arrest.     The  next  place  of  im- 
portance b  FiikUUy  on  the  eastern  sbara. 
The  town  b  a  short  distance  back  froa 
the  landing;  both  that  and  Newbmrff,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  are  beautiful  flcNsidung 
towns,  abounding  in  splendid  coontrv  n** 
idenoes.    A  branch  of  the  Erie  Railroai 
has  its  terminus  at  Newbnrg,  firom  whence 
the  line  runs  direct  to  Buffalo  and  the 
West.     [Thb  b  one  of  the  finest  iy>ads  u 
the  country,  running  through  most  Mo- 
rions scenery.     If  in  a  huiry  to  readi  the 
West,  we  would  most  deddedly  reeoni- 
mend  it.]    A  short  dbtance  from  New- 
burg  the  traveler  may  still  see  the  old 
stone  mansion  which  General  Washingtoa 
made  hb  head-quarters,  and  where  he  wrote 
to  Lewis  Nicola,  declining  with  dbdain  the 
offer  to  establish  a  monarchy  and  make 
himself  king. 

Fourteen  miles  fieother,  and  74  fnmi  New 
York,  we  arrive  at  the  flonibhing  town  of 
Pougkheepde,  It  b  the  largest  place  be* 
tween  New  York  and  Albany.  Its  situs- 
tion  b  one  of  remarkable  beauty,  command- 
ing, as  it  does,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
prospects  on  the  Hudson.  The  historiaa, 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  and  Professor  Mon^ 
ore  both  residents  of  Poughkeepsie.  For 
the  next  10  miles  on  the  eastern  bank, 
through  Hyde  Park  to  the  vilbge  of  StBat»> 
burg,  the  road  by  land  is  one  of  surpassing 
beautj',  and  never  have  we  met  the  most 
extensive  traveler  who  ever  saw  a  situation 
more  enchanting.  In  full  view  of  the  beau- 
tiful Catskill  Mountains,  with  their  ever- 
changing  magic  hues,  which,  whether  in 
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a  stonn  or  fair  and  settled,  are  always  en- 
chanting, charming  sites  for  the  charming 
residences  we  there  see.    After  passing 
Hyde  Park  we  see  **Placentia,"  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  James  K.  Paulding,  who 
has  shed  lustre  on  the  letters  of  his  coun- 
try.   Adjoining  this  is  the  beantifu]  and 
celebrated  "•  Hosack"  estate,  on  which  per- 
haps the  finest  residence  on  the  Hudson 
was  erected  by  Joseph  B.  Curtis,  Esq.  Far- 
ther on  we  azrive  at  the  village  of  Staats- 
bnrg,  the  homestead  of  the   Livingston 
liunily,  and  *^The  Locusts,"  the  splendid 
country  residence  of  William  B.  Dins- 
more,  Esq.,  particularly  noted  for  his  ex- 
tensive importations  of  the  best  European 
stock.     Sik  miles  farther,  on  the  eastern 
side,  we  arrive  at  Rhinebeck,  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.     It  is  situated 
about  two  miles  firom  the  bank  of  the  river. 
On  the  opposite,  or  western  side,  is  Kings- 
ton, a  pleasant  and  enterprising  town.    It 
is  noted  for  being  the  place  where  the  first 
Constitution  of  New  York  was  fVamed.    It 
was  burned  by  the  British  in  1777.     After 
passing  Saugerties  and  Tivoli,  we  arrive 
at  CatsUU,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Catskill  Creek,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river.     On  the  eastern  bank  is  Oakhill, 
where  passengers  for  the  Catskill  Mount- 
ains leave  the  cars  to  cross  the  feiry  to  the 
Tillage  of  Catskill,  which  is  particularly 
noted  for  its  lovely  scenery  and  beautif ul 
villas.    Stages  run/rom  here  several  times 
a  day  to  the  Mountain  House,  in  four  hours. 
The  distance  is  only  12  miles,  but  the  ele- 
vation is  nearly  8000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.     We  have  not  the  room  in  a 
work  of  this  description  to  descant  on 
tho  magnificent  views  which  may  bo  ob- 
tained firom  the  Mountain  House.  For  par- 
ticnlars,  see  it;  or,  if  yon  can  not  see  it, 
read  Cooper's  "  Pioneers,"  where  Leather* 
Stocking  says,  from  here  you  can  see  cre- 
ation at  a  single  glance.     It  was  within  a 
mile  of  this  house  that  Irving*s  Rip  Van 
Winkle  had  his  fifteen  years*  nap.     The 
hotel  is  a  fine,  commodious  building,  admi- 
ntbly  kept,  with  every  convenience  neces- 
sary for  the  firstHslass  traveler. 

The  principal  excursion  is  to  the  Kaat- 
erskiU  Falls,  a  distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  hotel.  Issuing  out  of  two  small  lakes 
behind  the  hotel,  the  stream  which  forms 
the  foils  runs  about  one  and  a  half  miles, 
and  then  falls  perpendicularly  a  distance 


of  176  foet,  and  then,  pausing  for  a  moment 
on  a  ledge  of  rock  about  100  feet  wide,  pre- 
cipitates itself  85  feet  more.  It  is  perfect- 
ly safe  to  pass  behind  the  foiling  water 
into  the  natural  amphitheatre:  the  effect 
of  the  cascade  is  there  very  magnificent. 
The  falls  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Kaat- 
erskill  are  also  veiy  beautifuL  There  is 
a  small  hotel,  the  Laurel  House,  near  the 
foils :  its  situation  is  truly  charming. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  Stomf 
Clcve,  a  wild  mountain  pass  about  six  miles 
distant  from  the  Mountain  House :  it  will 
well  repay  the  time;  also  to  Plauterkiljf 
Clove, 

Our  next  important  place  is  Httdton, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  ship  naviga- 
tion, 115  miles  above  New  York.  The 
Hudson  and  Berkshire  railroad,  38  miles 
in  length,  runs  east  to  West  Stockbridp^, 
uniting  with  the  road  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany. Passengers  for  Ldnmon  SprU^a  and 
the  Shaker  viUage  take  the  cars  at  Hud- 
son, by  this  route,  as  for  as  Edwards's  D6- 
pot,  thence  by  stage  eight  miles.  Lebanon 
is  a  place  of  great  resort  during  the  sum- 
mer months;  so,  also,  are  the  Columbia 
Springs,  five  miles  distant.  Hudson  is 
finely  situated  on  a  high  promontory  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  river. 
The  city  is  laid  out  at  right  angles,  tho 
principid  street  (Main)  extending  more 
than  a  mile,  ftt»m  Promenade  to  Prospect 
Hill,  which  last  stands  nearly  200  feet 
above  tho  level  of  the  river.  Tho  town 
of  Athens  lies  immediately  opposite  Hud- 
son, and  has  some  fine  country  residences. 

After  passing  Stockport,  Castlcton,  and 
Grtenbuthj  we  arrive  at  Albany,  tho  capital 
of  the  state,  from  whence  diveige  the  most 
important  routes  we  have  selected.  I f  in- 
tending to  visit  Niagara,  Montreal,  and 
Quebec,  and  return  by  Lake  Champlain, 
Lake  George,  and  Saratoga  Springs,  take 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  (one  of 
the  best  and  most  admirably  conducted 
roads  in  the  United  States,  or,  perhaps,  tho 
world ;  no  accidents,  and  always  up  to  time) 
to  Niagara,  passing  through  tho  towns  of 
Utica,  S3rracuse,  and  Rochester;  thence  by 
Lake  Ontario,  and  down  the  Rapids  of  tho 
St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal ;  or,  if  intend- 
ing to  return  that  way,  continue  north 
through  Schenectady  to  Saratoga,  distanco 
37  miles ;  from  thence  by  rail  to  Whitehall 
and  Montreal.     But  by  far  tho  most  in- 
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teresting  roatc  wQl  be— «fter  Tisiting  Sar- 
atoga Springs,  continue  on  to  Moreau  Sta^ 
tion,  where  fast  lines  of  coaches  are  in 
waiting  for  Lake  George,  thence  by  boat 
on  Lake  George  to  Ticonderoga  and  Lake 
Champlain  to  MontreaL  Feihaps  the  bet- 
ter way  will  bo  to  visit  Niagara  first,  as  it 
is  more  interesting  going  down  the  Rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  than  coming  np. 

Albany  contains  76,000  inhabitants, 
and  is,  next  to  what  remains  of  James- 
town, in  Virginia,  the  oldest  European  set- 
tlement in  the  United  States.  It  was 
founded  in  1612  by  the  Dutch,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Fort  Orange  for  upward  of 
lialf  a  century.  When  the  territoiy  was 
captured  by  the  English  in  1664,  the  name 
of  Fort  Orange  was  changed  at  the  same 
time  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam  was 
changed,  to  the  present  appellations  of  New 
York  and  Albany,  in  honor  of  James,  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  brother  of  Ctiarlcs 
II.,  to  whom  the  whole  country  had  been 
granted  by  royal  charter.  Albany  is  very 
beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  an  emi- 
nence which  rises  from  a  flat  track  of 
ground  which  lies  along  the  shore  to  a 
height  of  220  feet.  On  the  summit  of  this 
eminence  stands  the  Capitol,  fron^g  on  a 
fine  squor'^.  The  apartments  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  tho  Senate  and  Assembly 
are  richly  furnished.  Ascend  to  the  Ob- 
senratory  at  the  top,  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  City  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  same 
square,  is  also  a  fine  building.  The  Alba- 
ny Academy,  near  by,  is  also  a  very  fine 
building  and  an  admirable  institntion. 
Visit  the  Exchange,  Dudley  Observatory, 
and  Medical  CoUege.  Congrtn  JIaU  and 
Delavan  IJoiue  are  both  fine  hotels. 

From  Albany  to  Niagara  FaiU  the  dis- 
tance is  805  miles. 


The  Cliflon  Boielis  the  best  on 
the  Canadian  side.  The  Falls  of  Niagara 
have  been  described  by  so  many  tourists, 
and  their  first  emotions  have  been  so  vari- 
ously depicted,  that  we  will  make  no  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  effect  produced  upon 
us  during  our  first  visit.  Thousands  upon 
thousan<l8  come  and  go  every  year,  all  feel- 
ing satisfied  that  they  have  seen  one  of 
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the  wonders  of  the  world.  '^  To  tba 
tion,!'  says  a  late  tourist  who  has  recofdcd 
his  impressions,  *^ '  Were  yon  disapfwiBlad 
by  the  first  view  ?'  which  is  genenlly  ask- 
ed, I  answer  *  No;*  but  it  Is  rigfal  to  add  I 
had  been  carefnl  not  to  raise  my  expect»> 
tions  too  high.  Indeed,  remembeiiag  bow 
many  persons  have  expireseed  tbeoaselvea 
disappointed  by  the  height  of  the  fiUls  ap- 
pearing BO  insignificant  in  propoitsoii  to 
their  great  breadth,!  had  dwwfedmj  ideal 
view  too  much,  and  now,  wliea  the  realitj 
was  before  me,  it  exceeded  my  expects 
tions.  This  is  a  pleasing  dIsappQintiBeat. 
A  walk,  or  rather  a  nm  of  a  few  minetss 
flrom  the  Clifton  broogfat  me  to  Table  Rock, 
whence  I  gazed  on  the  descending  aea  Iw- 
fore  me  with  fiselings  of  awe  and  wonder, 
tempered  by  a  feeling  of  giatitiide  that  I 
was  permitted  to  look  upon  a  soeoe  whose 
stupendous  majesty  is  identified  with  my 
earliest  knowledge  of  the  woodefs  of  the 
world.  Seen  finmi  Table  Rock  no  disap- 
pointment can  be  felt.  For  my  pait»  so 
entirely  was  I  unprepared  ibr  the  ener'- 
mens  volume  of  water,  that,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  my  comfMrehension  and  inability  ta 
grasp  the  scene,  I  was  nnwtlling  to  tam 
my  eyes  ftom  the  glorious  spectacle,  ap* 
prehending  that  it  could  only  endure  for  a 
season,  and  that  tho  overwhelming  flood 
of  water  must  speedily  cease.  Bat  as  I 
gazed  with  trembling  anxiety,  and  maik- 
ed  no  change  beyond  the  masses  of  Sfray 
clouds  swayed  by  the  wind  across  the 
mighty  sheet  which  ever  retained  its  sub- 
lime proportions,  the  trath  began  to  fores 
itself  upon  me  that,  for  thousands  of  years, 
the  waters  had  been  fslling,  b j  day  and  by 
night,  at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons,  ever 
sounding,  in  a  voice  which,  onoe  beard,  csa 
never  be  forgotten,  the  praise  of  Him  who 
bade  them  flow.  Here,  indeed,  may  be  leit 
tho  beauty  of  the  words  in  our  Canticle,  *  O 
ye  seas  and  floods,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  piaise 
him  and  magnify  him  forever.'  And  k 
was  probably  with  deep  awe  that  the  In- 
dian of  olden  time,  worshiping  the  Great 
Spirit,  gave  the  peculiar  appropriate  name, 
0-Ni-aw-ga»cah,  the  Thunderer  of  WateES, 
to  this  niatchless  scene." 

The  greatness  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
like  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  grows  upon 
the  contemplation.  It  is  only  by  slow  and 
gradual  degrees  that  the  foil  sense  of  their 
grandeur  is  realized.    They  were  Gni  dis- 
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coTored  by  a  French  Jesuit,  named  Hen- 
nepm,  186  yean  ago,  and  are  situated  22 
miles  fVom  where  the  River  Niagara  com- 
mences to  drain  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
into  those  of  Ontario.  The  river  is  86 
miles  in  length.  An  imaginary  line  nin- 
ning  down  its  centre  divides  the  United 
States  Anom  Canada.  There  are,  as  is  well 
known,  two  distinct  though  adjoining  fidls, 
one  on  the  Canadian,  the  other  on  the 
Jimerican  side  4>f  the  river.  Goat  Island, 
^hich  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  foaming  Ni- 
agara— the  waters  of  the  river  form  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids  some  miles  ab<^ve  the  edge 
of  the  cataract -^divides  the  two.  It  is 
half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  broad,  and 
finely  shaded  with  trees.  Adjoining  it  is 
Bath  Island,  which  is  connected  with  the 
main  land  on  the  American  side  by  a  sus- 
pension bridge.  Visitors  pay  26  cents  to 
cross,  which  gives  them  access  to  the  island 
during  their  stay.  The  different  points  of 
interest  on  the  island  should  all  be  visited, 
such  as  the  **  Terrapin  Tower,"  the  **  Cave 
of  the  Winds,'*  **  Biddle's  Stairs,"  etc.,  etc. 
Between  Goat  Island  and  the  Canadian 
shore  is  the  Hone-shoe  Falls,  so  called 
ftom  their  shape.  They  are  2000  feet  wide, 
and  have  a  descent  of  158  feet  perpendicu- 
lar. On  the  American  side  the  falls  are 
900  feet  wide,  and  164  feet  perpendicular. 
The  former  is  considered  superior  in  effect 
from  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  water.  A 
ftw  hundred  yards  below  the  falls  on  the 
American  side  is  Ptospect  Point,  which 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views,  from 
-whence  you  can  enter  ib  railway  car,  and 
descend  an  inclined  plane  to  the  edge  of 
the  river,  where  yon  take  the  ferry-boat 
•for  the  Canadian  shore.  Or  you  can  take 
a  carriage,  at  an  abominably  high  rate  per 
hooT,  and  cross  the  suspension  bridge,  and 
drive  up  the  other  shore,  enjoying  all  the 
distance  a  matchless  prospect  Old  vis- 
iton  will  remember  the  spot  where  Miss 
Martha  Rugg,  in  stooping  to  gather  flow- 
ers, lost  her  balance,  and  was  precipitated 
into  the  foaming  torrent  below.  An  old 
apple-wY>man  in  former  yean  pointed  out 
the  spot,  and  had  erected  over  it  a  piece 
of  canvas  on  two  sticks  with  the  following 
original  verso : 

^^W<nnao,ffUMt  heauteoua  qf  thjf  race  I 
Beware  thee  of  a  dangerona  place ; 
Miffii  Martha  Rug^,  nged  twenty- three, 
Was  launched  into  eternity.** 


The  old  woman  and  poetry  have  both  dis- 
appeared. Entering  the  Museum  close  by 
Table  Rock,  from  where  one  of  the  finest 
views  is  obtained,  you  will  find  rather  an 
interesting  collection  of  curiosities,  not  in- 
dndlng  an  abominable  assortment  of  wax 
figures.  Many  visiton  have  been  puzzled 
to  tell  which  was  Columbus  and  which  the 
Witch  of  Endor ;  but,  as  you  pay  your  En- 
glish shilling,  you  can  take  your  choice. 
The  view  from  the  Observatory  at  the  top 
of  the  Museum  is  very  fine.  A  very  ex- 
citing feat  is  going  under  the  fall,  which  is 
done  from  this  point.  It  is  necessary  to 
procure  a  bathing-dress  and  guide,  price 
^1.  Vtom  hence  visit  the  celebrated  burn- 
ing springs,  originally  discovered  by  the 
Indians ;  they  are  well  worth  the  time  and 
expense.  Thence  to  the  battle-field  of 
''Lundy*s  Lane,"  returning  by  the  sus- 
pension bridge,  one  of  the  finest  structures 
in  the  world,  built  by  John  A.  Roebling, 
at  an  expense  of  tdOO,000.  It  has  two 
roadways,  one  above  the  other.  On  the 
upper  the  can  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Great  Western  pass ;  the  lower  is  used 
for  foot-passengen,  hones,  wagons,  etc. 
After  visiting  the  "  Whiripool,"  which  is 
throe  miles  below  the  Falls,  the  **  Devil's 
Hole,"  and  "Bloody  Run,"  all  of  which 
are  on  the  American  side,  we  may  have 
concluded  to  have  **done"  Niagara.  If 
you  do  not  take  a  guide,  which  we  advise 
you  to  do,  get  an  intelligent  driver,  and 
purchase  a  small  guide-book  of  the  place. 
A  large  assortment  of  guides,  maps,  and 
views  will  be  found  in  the  International 
Hotel. 

We  shall  now  continue  west  as  far  as 
St.  Anthony's  Falls  via  Lake  Superior,  and 
also  via  Madison,  Indiana,  which  is  the 
shorter  of  the  two  routes ;  tlien  return  to 
Niagara,  and  describe  the  trip  back  to  New 
York  by  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George, 
and  Saratoga,  and  also  by  the  White  Mount- 
ains, Boston,  and  Newport. 

The  distance  from  Niagara  to  Detroit  by 
the  Great  Western  road  is  229  miles.  This 
city  is  finely  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Detroit  River.  It  contains  about 
60,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels  are 
the  Jhtsiell  House  and  Biddle  House.  De- 
troit  is  the  largest  city  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  its  trade. 
It  was  fint  settled  in  1701  by  the  French, 
and  soon  became  a  great  fur-trading  d^pot 
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In  17M  it  came  into  posseasion  of  the  En- 
glish, and  remained  under  their  govern- 
ment until  the  Revolution,  but  waa  afi^ain 
surrendered  to  the  British  in  1812  by  Gen- 
eral Hull,  and  again  taken  by  the  Amer- 
icans a  year  later.  Ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  dome  of  the  State  House,  and  obtain 
a  charming  view.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  on  Jefferson  and  Woodward 
Streets,  and  they  are  quite  numerous. 
There  are  several  lines  of  railways  diverg- 
ing from  Detroit.  The  principal  and  most 
direct  to  Chicago  and  the  West  is  the 
Michigan  Central,  284  miles  in  length. 
There  is  also  the  Detroit,  Munroe,  and 
Toledo,  62  miles  in  length,  and  connecting 
with  the  Michigan  Southern  at  Munroe, 
the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  and 
the  Port  Huron  Road,  which  connects  Lake 
Huron  with  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River. 
The  line  of  steamers  from  Cleveland  to 
Lake  Superior  touch  here,  sailing  direct  to 
the  Falls  of  St  Marie  and  other  important 
points  on  Lake  Superior.  These  are  all 
Hue  boats,  and  are  filled  with  tourists  every 
trip  during  the  season. 

Passing  over  the  Michigan  Southern 
road,  in  alx)ut  twelve  hours  we  arrive  at 
the  "  Garden  City,"  Chicago,  which  con- 
tains a  population  of  160,000.  Principal 
hotel,  and  one  that  has  no  superior  either 
in  size  and  comfort  in  the  country,  is  the 
Sherman  Han»,  There  are  several  other 
houses  of  lesser  note.  Chicago  is  finely 
situated  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  being,  of  course,  the  principal 
city  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Its  history 
and  growth  is  most  remarkable.  In  1829, 
when  it  was  first  laid  out,  a  solitary  log 
tavern  snfiiccd  to  supply  tho  wants  of  the 
few  inhabitants.  Wolves  outnumbered  the 
white  men,  and  the  wigwam  of  tho  paint- 
ed savage  dotted  the  prairie  on  every  side. 
In  1840  the  population  was  less  than  5000 ; 
two  years  later  it  exceeded  28,000.  In 
1854  it  amounted  to  75,000 ;  and  at  the  pres* 
ent  moment,  ten  years  later,  it  has  more 
than  doubled  by  ten  thousand.  Extend- 
ing as  it  does  between  five  and  six  miles 
from  north  to  south,  mammoth  hotels, 
spacious  stores,  fine  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, large  public  buildings,  beautiful  resi- 
dences, now  meet  the  eye  on  every  side. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  of  Chi- 
cago are  also  very  numerous.  Iron  found- 
erics,  machino  shops,  Bteam  saw -mills, 
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planing-mills,  and  huge  elevators  are  ev- 
ery where  to  be  seen,  while  its  market  for 
grain,  beef,  and  pork  is  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

Standing  as  Chicago  does  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  one  of  the  five  great  lakes, 
affording  five  thousand  miles  of  inland 
navigation,  connected  by  rail  with  New 
York,  Boston,  Montreal,  Quebec,  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Ciiarlestoo, 
and  soon  to  be  with  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
what  inland  city  can  comj^te  with  her? 
If  going  to  St.  Loaia  from  Chicago,  take 
the  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis.  By  no 
means  take  the  Illinois  Central ;  the  scen- 
ery is  most  uninteresting  on  thai  route, 
the  cars  very  uncomfortable,  and  the  man- 
agement indifferent  enough.  If  going  to 
Cincinnati,  take  the  Cincinnati  and  Chi- 
cago Air-line.  There  are  numerous  steam- 
ers leaving  Chicago  weekly  for  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

If  going  by  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Paul, 
continue  on  to  Milwaukee,  a  distance  of  85 
miles,  by  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  a 
finely-managed  railway ;  then  by  the  Mil- 
waukee and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railway  to 
Prairie  du  Chien,  in  about  1 1^  hours.  The 
sleeping-cars  on  this  line  are  very  comfort- 
able, although  we  would  advise  stopping 
one  day  at  Madison,  through  which  wo 
pass. 

Starting  from  Chicago  by  steamer  for 
Lake  Superior,  and  passing  several  im- 
portant places,  we  arrive  at  the  *' Ocean 
City,*'  or  Milwaukee,  which  is  finely  situ- 
ated on  both  sidq^  the  Milwaukee  River. 
It  contains  about  55,000  inhabitants.  Tho 
Newhall  House  is  the  principal  hotel.  The 
population  is  fiuit  increasing,  and  the  city 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  roost  pop- 
ulous in  the  country.  Its  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Custom-house,  Post-offioe, 
Land-office,  and  Uni  versity  Inst itute.  The 
stores  are  largo  and  elegant,  and  the  pri- 
vate residences,  which  are  mostly  in  the 
suburbs,  magnificent.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  lumber  and  agricultural  products. 
After  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inac and  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  wo  emerge  into 
Lake  Superior. 

The  island  of  Mackinac,  which  lies  in 
the  strait,  contains  many  interesting  sights 
to  the  traveler.  In  additiofn  to  the  fortrc^, 
which  is  picturesquely  situated  on  its  high- 
est part,  we  have  tho  itivuiontory  calletl  the 
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"  Lover's  Leap,"  so  named  from  a  young 
Indian  girl,  whose  lover  was  slain  in  bat- 
tle, leaping  from  its  summit  when  the  fatal 
truth  was  revealed  to  her.  There  is  also 
"Kobinson's  Folly,"  the  *' Sugar-loaf," 
and  '*  Arched  Rock^"  all  of  which  have  in- 
teresting stories  connected  with  them ;  but 
the  great  beauty  of  the  island  is  its  charm- 
ing natural  scenery. 

SaiU  Ste.  Marit  is  a  small  village  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  American  side  of 
St.  Mary's  River.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  Rapids,  which  have  here  a  descent  of 
20  feet  to  the  mile.  The  former  difficulty 
of  making  their  ascent  is  obviated  by  a  ca- 
nal recently  constructed  on  the  American 
side.  Steamers  of  the  largest  class  now 
pass  through  the  locks  into  Lake  Superior. 
The  fishing  at  the  falls  is  very  fine,  and 
good  accommodations  will  bo  found  at  the 
Chippewa  llotue^  which  is  always  well  filled 
during  the  season,  and  U^ose  fond  of  trout 
fishing  may  enjoy  the  sport  in  every  direc- 
tion from  thb  point. 

From  the  Saut  Ste.  Marie  to  Bayfield, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  we  take 
stage  for  St.  Paul,  is  nearly  500  miles. 
Most  tourists,  however,  return  in  the  same 
steamer,  making  the  circuit  of  the  lake; 
time,  six,  seven,  and  eight  days,  according 
to  the  length  of  stoppage.  A  little  over 
100  miles  from  the  Saut  Ste.  Marie  we  pass 
the  celebrated  Pictured  Rocks,  a  range  of 
cliffs  extending  along  the  shore  for  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  and  rising  vertically 
from  the  water  to  a  height  of  200  feet.  The 
action  of  the  surf  has  not  only  excavated 
and  worn  away  their  bases,  but  has  cov- 
ered their  surface  witli  bands  of  brilliant 
coloring.  The  French  gave  them  the  name 
of  '^Les  Portails,*'  from  their  arched  ap- 
pearance, which  in  somo  portions  resemble 
gateways.  Travelers  wishing  to  see  the 
Pictured  Rocks  in  detail  should  land  at 
Grand  Island,  and  take  a  small  boat  and 
guide,  witli  plenty  of  provisions. 

The  different  iron  and  copper  mines 
should  be  visited,  if  the  traveler  has  time. 
The  principal  copper  mines  of  Michigan' 
are  situated  on  a  promontory  250  miles 
from  Saut  Ste.  ^larie,  and  should  by  all 
means  be  visited.  The  best  point  to  stop 
is  at  Copper  Jfurlor.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  landin;;  there  is  a  very  good  hotel. 
There  are  some  fifty  different  mining  com- 
panies organized  and  in  active  operation 
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on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  There  are  also 
some  very  productive  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  OrUonaffon,  some  65  miles  above  Copper 
Harbor.  Bayfield  is  the  capital  of  La  Pointe 
County,  Wisconsin.  It  is  situated  about  80 
miles  east  of  the  extreme  western  ttfrminus 
of  the  lake.  It  has  a  capital  harbor,  and 
must  eventually  be  a  place  of  very  great 
importance,  being  in  the  direct  route  to 
St.  Paul.  The  Hudson  and  Bayfield  Rail- 
road will  connect  the  Mississippi  with  the 
lake,  running  from  this  point  to  St.  Paul, 
a  distance  of  160  miles.  In  the  mean  time 
a  stage  makes  the  distance  in  two  days ; 
faio  about  $10. 

The  Indian  Agency  is  situated  at  Bay« 
field,  and  crowds  of  travelers  flock  there 
every  August  to  see  the  annuities  paid  to 
the  Indians.  The  trout  fishing  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  glorious. 

After  spending  a  few  da^'S  at  St.  Paul 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  and  tlie  Falls  of  Minne-ha-ha, 
take  the  steamer  for  St.  Louis.  This  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  will  be  found  particu- 
larly interesting,  as  no  river  on  which  wo 
have  ever  sailed  can  surpass  its  lovch' 
scenery — ^that  is,  the  scenery  of  the  upper 
Mississippi.  Although  there  are  a  great 
many  beautiful  towns  and  "cities"  (the 
towns  are  all  cities  there),  they  contain 
nothing  of  sufficient  importance  to  detain 
the  traveler. 

St.  Louis  is  finely  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  below  tho 
junction  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  tho  largest 
city  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  West.  Tho 
principal  hotels  (and  magnificent  ones  they 
are)  are  the  Southern  (entirely  new,  to  be 
opened  in  September,  1864),  tha  Lindel^  and 
PlatUert\  St.  Louis  is  distant  from  New 
Orleans  nearly  1200  miles,  and  175  abovo 
Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  tho  Ohio.  Tho 
principal  buildings  are  the  City  Hall, 
Court-house,  Custom-house,  Cathedral, 
and  Arsenal.  Tho  city  b  now  tho  chief 
depot  of  tho  American  Fur  Company ;  in- 
deed, it  was  originally  settled  in  1764  by 
trappers  from  the  West.  Its  name  was 
given  by  Laclede  in  honor  of  Louis  XV. 
of  France.  A  day  or  two  may  well  be 
spent  here  to  study  character,  thousands 
of  adventurers  arriving  and  departing  dai- 
ly ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  line  where  civilization 
and  luxury  begins  and  cndn.     AVhen  tho 
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gnat  Pacific  Railroad  is  finished,  St.  Louis 
must  become  a  place  of  still  more  import- 
ance. 

From  St.  Louis  to  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
in  Kentucky,  take  the  Ohio  cmdMimuippi 
Railroad  (a  fine  road  and  admirably  man- 
aged) to  Louisville ;  then  by  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  road,  a  distance  of  75  miles, 
to  Bell's  Hotel,  which  is  9  miles  distant 
from  the  portals  of  this  wonder  of  the 
world,  and  over  which  the  traveler  is  tak- 
en by  stage.  There  is  a  hotel  quite  near 
the  entrance,  called  the  Cave  Hotel. 

Between  Bell's  Hotel  and  the  Mammoth 
Cave  there  has  been  another  recently  dis- 
covered, called  Diamond  Cave,  but  little 
less  in  interest  to  the  Mammoth .  The  ave- 
nues  and  galleries  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  are 
miles  in  extent,  and  require  days  to  ^  do" 
them  properly.  The  excursion  through 
the  whole  extent  (nearly  nine  miles) 
is  tiresome,  but  will  repay  the  efix)rt. 
There  are  numerous  small  books  published 
which  give  a  detailed  description  of  this 
justly- called  Mammoth  Cave,  which  we 
recommend  the  traveler  to  purchase.  When 
passing  through  Louisville,  stop  at  the  Gait 
Ilotue^  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  coun- 
try. 

When  returning,  if  the  traveler  wishes 
to  go  to  Baltimore,  take  the  steamer  from 
Louisville  to  Wheeling,  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rnilroad, 
and  thence  by  rail  to  Baltimore,  or  by  rail 
via  Cincinnati,  Zanesville,  and  Wheeling ; 
or  if  to  Philadelphia,  v/a  Cincinnati,  Zanes- 
ville, and  Pittsburg. 

A  day  or  two  had  Ijetter  be  spent  in 
Cincinnati^  which  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River.  Its 
progress  toward  its  present  high  position 
has  been  most  wonderful  and  rapid.  In 
1800  it  was  a  villaije  of  750  souls ;  exactly 
half  a  centtiry  later  its  population  num- 
bered 116,000,  and  to-day  (1864)  it  is  not 
less  than  260,000.  lU  trade  is  perfectly 
immense,  being  the  entrepot  for  receiving 
and  distributing  the  supplies  of  a  rich  and 
extended  territory.  The  Burnet  House  is 
the  principal  hotel :  it  is  a  splendid  house, 
well  kept  and  delightfully  located.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  John  Saundera,  is  an  ex- 
tensive cultivator  of  the  grape.  The  late 
residence  of  Mr.  Longworth,  another  wine- 
grower, lately  deceased,  should  be  visited. 
His  vineyards,  gardens,  conservatories, 
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and  cellars  are  very  extensive.  Mr.  John 
D.  Park  is  also  a  large  cultivator. 

The  '*  Queen  City  of  the  West"  is  rich 
in  beautiful  public  buildings :  the  principal 
are  the  PosLcffict  and  CuaiomJumK  build- 
ing. The  OUeroatoTff  (situated  on  JVom^ 
Adamt,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  ds- 
lightfiil  prospect  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try may  be  had),  the  Merchants'  Erchanfft, 
Mcuomic  Ifatty  Ohio  Medical  Odlege,  and 
St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  should  all  be  visited. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in 
the  city,  Pike's  Opera  House,  was  lately  dft> 
stroyed  by  fire.  It  would  probably  have 
held  more  spectators  than  any  theatre  in 
the  world,  the  one  at  Barcelona,  Spain, 
not  excepted.  It  was  erected  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  man  whoee  name  it  bore. 
The  longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  wcrid, 
to  cross  the  Ohio  River,  and  connect  Cov- 
ington in  Kentucky  with  Cincinnati,  is  in 
a  fkir  way  to  completion. 

After  continuing  our  route  ftt)m  Niagara 
to  Montreal,  Quebec,  etc.,  we  will  describe 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Waahingtom. 

Returning  to  Niagara  Falls,  we  take  the 
cars  thence  to  Lewiston,  which  is  con- 
nected with  Queenston  by  a  suspension 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Niagara  River. 
The  heights  above  Queenston  were  the 
scene  of  the  engagement  of  1812,  in  which 
General  Brock,  who  commanded  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  fell.  A  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  was  destroyed  during  the  Ca- 
nadian rebellion  of  1838,  but  it  has  been 
replaced  by  another  still  more  beautiful : 
it  is  126  feet  high,  and  occujues  a  most 
prominent  position,  seen  fh>m  every  direc- 
tion. From  Lewiston  to  Toronto  boats 
run  daily,  or  you  can  take  the  cars  fia 
Hamilton.  The  Canadian  side  is  consid- 
ered by  some  the  most  interesting,  which 
is  questionable.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  have  six  boats,  which  run 
from  Toronto  to  Montreal  in  about  -40 
hours,  and  one  making  excursions  to  the 
Saguenay  River  weekly.  The  Ameriran 
line  boats  also  run  from  Lewiston  to  Mon- 
treal, stopping  at  Toronto,  Kingston,  Og- 
densburg,  Oswego,  and  other  pomts.  This 
is  called  the  American  Express  Line,  or 
Ontario  Steam-boat  Company.  The  boets 
are  the  Bay  State,  Ontario,  and  Cataract, 
on  the  lakes,  and  the  Montreal  and  Alex- 
andra on  the  river.  This  line  of  steamers 
is  replete  with  all  the  comforts  required  by 
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travelCT8|  and  combines  the  elegance  of  a 
first-claas  hotel  with  the  rapidity  of  rail- 
road conveyance.  They  are  commanded 
and  officered  by  men  of  experience,  while 
the  route  offers  to  the  business-man  and 
pleasure^eeker  attractions  afforded  by  no 
other  line,  passing  the  far-famed  Thoiuand 
Isiamb  by  daylight^  at  a  time  the  most  £&- 
vorable  for  the  grandeur  of  the  sceneiy  and 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  Through 
tickets  by  this  line  can  be  purchased  at  all 
points  on  the  line,  or  on  board  the  steam- 
ers. 

Passing  the  town  of  Hamilton,  we  ar- 
rive at  Toronto^  the  principal  city  of  Can- 
ada West.  This  city  stands  on  the  north- 
em  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  possesses  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  flourishing  cities  of  Can- 
ada. Queen's  Hotel  is  the  best.  The  city 
was  burned  by  our  forces  during  the  war 
of  1812,  and  when  rebuilt,  its  name,  which 
before  was  Little  York,  was  changed  to 
Toronto,  which  signifies,  in  the  original  In- 
dian tongue,  a  **  place  of  meeting."  The 
principal  building  of  Toronto  is  Queen's 
College,  the  finest  edifice  in  the  province. 
It  was  finished  about  four  years  ago.  It 
forms  three  sides  of  a  square,  each  wing 
being  nearly  400  feet  in  length.  It  is  built 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  contains  a 
fine  museum  of  natural  history.  Osgood 
Hall  is  another  veiy  beautiful  buQdtng : 
it  contains  the  different  courts  of  justice. 
The  interior  is  most  magnificently  finished 
in  French  stone  stairs  and  columns,  Eng- 
lish tiling,  stained  glass  windows,  and  tr^ 
coes,  while  numerous  full-length  portraits 
of  the  leading  Judges,  by  the  best  artists, 
decorate  the  walls.  The  hall,  containing 
an  excellent  law  library,  is  most  exquisite- 
ly finished  in  native  wood.  The  College 
Avenue  and  Queen's  Park  are  very  beau- 
tiful. At  the  Flag  Station  are  mounted 
two  fine  cannon,  weighing  five  tons  each, 
taken  from  the  Russians — the  one  at  Se- 
vastopol, the  other  at  Inkerman. 

Toward  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario 
we  pass  Kmgtton,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  general  government  of  Lower  Canada. 
Although  its  position,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Rideau  Canal,  which  unites  the  Otta- 
wa with  the  lake,  is  a  good  one,  the  with- 
drawing of  the  seat  of  government  has 
rather  thrown  the  town  into  a  decline,  and 
it  appears  entirely  too  large  for  its  popu- 


lation, which  is  about  17,000.  It  is  forti* 
fied  on  the  eastern  side  by  Fort  Henr>'  and 
four  martello  towers.  Its  principal  build- 
ings are  the  University,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic College,  and  Penitentiaiy.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  Rideau  Canal  is  the  city 
of  OUawOj  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
province.  It  is  also  connected  with 
Kingston  by  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway. 

After  passing  through  the  *^  Lake  of  the 
Tkousand  Isles"  (as  the  lovely  river,  brok- 
en into  numerous  channels  by  a  countless 
multitude  of  richly-wooded  islets,  is  there 
termed,  and  where  the  eye  never  tires  with 
the  magic  changes),  we  arrive  at  PrescoUy 
on  the  Canada  side,  and  O^fdenslmrg,  on 
the  American.  The  latter  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  northern  railway  from 
Lake  Champlain.  A  railway  now  connects 
Prescott  with  the  Capital  of  the  prov- 
ince on  Ottawa  River.  The  distance  to 
Montreal  is  120  miles,  in  which  distance 
there  are  over  200  feet  of  fall.  The  descent 
is  perfectly  safe  and  most  exciting.  In  as- 
cending the  river,  steamera  pass  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Canal.  The  principal 
rapids  are  the  Gallop  BapidSy  Long  Svatt 
Rapids,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Cascade  Rapids, 
This  last  has  a  descent  of  over  80  feet. 

After  passing  through  the  small  lakes 
of  St.  Francis  and  St,  Peter's,  we  arrive  at 
Lachine,  where  we  take  the  cara  for  Mon- 
treal, a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

Montreal,  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Ottawa  River,  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Real,  or  Royal  Mountain, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  populous  city  of  British 
North  America,  containing  at  the  present 
time  120,000  inhabitants.  The  principal 
hotel  is  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  commodious  establishments 
in  America.  Its  splendid  halls,  dining, 
rooms,  and  offices  are  excelled  by  no  hotel 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  most  admira- 
bly managed  by  Henry  Hogan,  Esq.,  and 
the  only  complaint  one  ever  hears  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  from  the  unfortuiuitc  trav- 
eler who  has  failed  to  telegraph  for  rooms, 
and  finds  the  house  is  full  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  find  other  lodgings.  T).e  princi- 
pal sight  and  building  in  Montr  jal  is  the 
Cathedral,  which  stands  on  Place  d' Armes, 
contiguous  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall.  It 
I  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architectare, 
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255  feet  long  and  134  broad,  and  is  capable 
of  accommodating  8000  persons.  It  has 
two  towers,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  225 
feet.  Ascend  one  of  theae  and  obtain  a 
glorious  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  gencnd  appearance  of  the  houses  is 
solid,  and  at  the  same  time  attractive.  The 
magniticent  Victoria  Bridge,  by  which  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  car- 
ried across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  through 
an  iron  tube,  is  two  miles  long,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of 
engineering  skill  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. Few  cities  in  America  have  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
years  than  Montreal.  The  different  nun- 
neries should  be  visited :  to  obtain  admits 
tancc,  apply  to  the  lady  superior.  Some  of 
the  churches  should  also  be  seen:  many 
of  them  are  very  beautiful,  among  which 
are  the  Ent/Utk  Cathedral^  St.  Luix'a  Church, 
JSt.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Pauls.  Tlie  Bont^ 
court  MarJi:et  is  also  a  very  handsome  struc- 
tui-e ;  it  contains  in  the  upper  story  a  beau- 
tiful ball  or  concert  room,  also  different 
Corporation  offices.  The  educational  estab- 
lishments are  numerous  and  well  conduct- 
ed. In  making  the  tour  of  the  mountain, 
which  by  no  means  neglect  to  do,  drive  to 
the  JHoufU  Royal  Cetnettnf.  Befoio  enter- 
ing notice  two  splendid  receiving -vaults, 
ftlany  of  the  monuments  are  very  fine. 
Among  those  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
of  William  Stephenson — ^a  red  granite  col- 
umn with  an  urn  on  the  top.  That  of 
«.  Thomas  Mosson  is  of  red  granite,  40  feet 
front,  with  bronze  vase  on  top.  That  of 
John  Mosson  is  also  very  fine ;  it  is  encir- 
cled by  the  family  vaults  of  his  three 
sons. 

The  distance  from  Montreal  to  Quebec 
is  166  miles.  It  may  either  be  reached  by 
steamer  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  Quebec  contains 
75,000  inhabitants.  It  is  grandly  situated 
on  the  left  or  northwestern  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  upon  a  triangular  strip  of  land, 
which  b  formed  by  the  junction  with  the 
St.  Charles  River.  The  principal  hotel 
(and  a  very  fine  one)  is  the  EusseU  House. 
[The  proprietor,  Mr.  WilUs  Russell,  is  the 
author  of  a  valuable  little  work  entitled 
'^Quebec  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is,"  in  which 
the  traveler  will  find  much  valuable  in- 
formation.] 

Warburton,  in  speaking  of  the  general 
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appearance  of  Quebec,  says :  "  Take  mount- 
ain and  plain,  Finuous  river  and  broad,  tran- 
quil waters,  stately  ship  and  tiny  boat,  gen- 
tle hill  and  shady  valle}',  bold  headland 
and  rich,  fruitful  fields,  frowning  battle- 
ment and  cheerful  viUa,  glittering  dome 
and  rural  spire,  flowery  garden  and  som- 
bre forest— group  them  all  into  the  ch<ycest 
picture  of  ideal  beauty  your  fancy  can  cre- 
ate, arch  it  over  with  a  cloudless  sky,  light 
it  up  with  a  radiant  sun,  and,  lest  the  sheen 
should  be  too  dazzling,  hang  a  veil  of  light- 
ed haze  over  all  to  soften  the  lines  and  per- 
fect the  repose — ^>'0U  wUl  then  have  seen 
Quebec  on  this  September  morning."  Tha 
city  is  defended  by  Cape  Diamond,  the 
strongest  citadel  in  America.  Abo^'o  tho 
Cape  stands  a  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  W^olfe  and  Montcalm,  who  fell 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  A  smaller 
monument  marks  the  exact  spot  where  the 
hero  Wolfe  foil.  It  is  difficult  to  descrilie 
the  beauties  and  magnificence  of  the  scene- 
ry from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  especially  if 
visited  during  the  autumn  months.  '*  The 
sombre  pine,  the  glassy  beech,  the  russet 
oak,  the  graceful  ash,  the  lofty  elm,  each 
of  their  different  hue ;  but  far  beyond  all 
in  beauty,  the  maple  brightens  up  the  dark 
mass  with  its  broad  leaf  of  richest  crimson. 
For  three  weeks  it  remains  in  this  lovely 
stage  of  decay ;  after  the  hectic  flush  it 
dies  and  falls.  This  tree  is  the  emUeni  of 
the  nationality  of  Canada,  as  is  the  rose  of 
England,  the  shamrock  of  Ireland,  and  the 
thistle  of  Scotland." 

The  city  of  Quebec  is  considered  the 
strongest  citadel  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. On  the  river  side  800  feet  of  per- 
pendicular rock  forbid  the  foot  of  human 
being;  another  is  separated  Arom  the  town 
by  massive  fortifications  and  broad  glacis; 
on  the  third  side  the  grim  triangle  looks 
over  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in  a  line  of 
armed  ramparts.  The  site  of  the  present 
city  was  first  visited  by  the  navigator 
St.  Malo  while  in  search  of  a  northwest 
passage  to  Chma.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1608, 
Champlain  selected  Cape  Diamond  as  the 
site  for  a  town.  Eleven  years  afterward 
it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  English, 
but  was  restored  to  the  French  in  1622, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  until  1759, 
when  it  was  captured  by  General  Wolfe. 
The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  up- 
per  and  lower  town.    The  upper  town 
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stands  upon  the  highest  portion  of  the 
promontory,  and  is  protected  by  massive 
fortifications ;  while  the  lower  town  is  built 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  under  the  lofty 
cliffs  stretching  from  the  suburb  of  St.  Roch 
to  where  the  citadel  overhangs.  The  build- 
ings consist  principally  of  banks,  stores, 
lumber-yards,  gin  and  beer  shops.  Our 
first  visit  should  be  to  the  Citadel,  on  the 
summit  of  Cape  Diamond,  not  only  to  ex- 
amine the  fortifications,  but  to  obtain  a 
most  charming  view;  then  to  the  new 
Parliament  House,  the  Cathedral,  Ursu- 
llne  Convent,  and  Artilleiy  Barracks. 

A  short  drive  of  three  miles  brings  yon 
to  the  Mount  Hermon  Cemetery,  a  very 
beautiful  burial-place,  laid  out  by  Major 
Douglas,  of  the  United  States  Engineering 
Corps,  the  same  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  adornment  of  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

A  ride  of  seven  miles  brings  us  to  the 
beautiful  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  great  attractions  of 
the  natural  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Canadian  capital ;  indeed,  the  environs  dis- 
play in  every  direction  great  and  various 
beauties  of  scenery,  especially  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  river  Is  only  70  feet  wide,  and 
the  entire  body  of  water  is  precipitated  250 
feet,  plunging  and  dashing  against  the  dif- 
ferent rocks  in  a  most  magnificent  man- 
ner. During  the  winter  season  the  effect 
produced  is  most  singular:  the  falling 
spray  continues  to  freeze,  and  in  a  few 
months  a  magnificent  cone  is  formed,  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  100  feet. 

The  Falls  of  St,  Anne,  24  miles  below 
Quebec,  should  also  be  visited,  as  well  as 
those  of  Chcmdiere. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  excursions 
made  from  Quebec  is  that  up  the  Sague- 
nay  River,  which  occupies  three  days,  and 
will  well  repay  the  time  spent.  Ton  take 
steamer  the  first  day  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  there 
pass  the  night  on  board  your  steamer. 
Next  day  3'ou  sail  up  this  most  singular 
and  perfectly  straight  river,  formed  as  if 
a  huge  mountain  had  been  rent  asunder. 
The  perpendicular  rocks  rise  to  a  height 
of  1500  feet  on  either  side.  For  miles  and 
miles  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  sound- 
ings. For  60  miles  3'ou  sail  between  this 
wall  of  rock,  and  then  emerge  into  Ha-ha 
Bay,  where,  for  the  first  time  during  its  en- 


tire length,  you  see  a  spot  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  land.  Returning  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, you  arrive  at  Quebec  on  the  third 
day  of  your  journey. 

If  returning  to  New  York  via  Lake 
George  and  Saratoga  Springs,  we  take  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  to  Montreal;  thence 
by  rail  to  Rouse's  Point,  take  the  Cham- 
plain  steamer  to  Fort  Ticonderoga,  the 
scene  of  confiict  between  the  armies  of 
France  and  England.  Visit  the  old  fort : 
an  hour's  ride  will  bring  us  to  the  head 
of  Lake  George,  the  loveliest  in  the  world. 
An  elegant  little  steamer  will  convey  us 
through  its  8C5.islands  to  Fort  William 
Henry  Hotel,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old 
fort,  at  the  soutltem  end  of  the  lake.  This 
house  is  most  admirably  kept,  and  its  po- 
sition one  of  surpassing  loveliness.  If  the 
traveler  does  not  remain  here  as  long  as 
his  money  lasts,  or  until  compelled  for  oth- 
er reasons  to  leave,  the  choicest  beauties 
of  nature  must  have  little  charm  for  him. 

Hiere  are  some  very  splendid  villas  bor- 
dering on  the  lake,  and  were  such  a  love- 
ly piece  of  water  in  Europe,  its  margin 
would  be  covered  with  them.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  has  been  recently  erected 
by  Mr.  Cramer,  President  of  the  Troy  and 
Saratoga  Railroad ;  it  is  built  in  the  pure 
Grecian  stvle:  it  is  four  miles  from  the 
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head  of  the  lake,  commanding  a  most  de- 
lightful view.  Immediately  in  front  of 
this  villa  is  Diamond  Island,  the  military 
ddput,  in  1777,  of  General  Burgoyne's 
army.  The  lake  is  86  miles  long,  running 
north  and  south,  and  between  two  and 
three  miles  broad.  It  is  particularly  noted 
for  the  purity  of  its  waters :  it  was  original- 
ly called  Lake  Sacrament  by  the  French 
on  that  account ;  it  is  also  celebrated  not 
only  for  its  historical  associations,  but  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  islands.  In 
passing  up  the  lake,  notice  a  steep  and 
rugged  promontory,  400  feet  high,  called 
Rogers's  Slide.  Here  Major  Rogers,  a  dar- 
ing ranger,  fled  when  chased  by  the  In- 
dians :  on  arriving  at  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  he  threw  over  his  haversack; 
then,  taking  off  his  snow-shoes,  he  fasten- 
ed them  on  reversed  and  retraced  his  steps 
some  distance,  then  descended  by  a  deep 
ravine  to  the  frozen  lake  in  safety.  When 
the  Indians  arrived  at  the  brow  of  tho 
precipice  they  supposed  that  Rogers  hnd 
thrown  himself  down,  seeing  the  murks  of 
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his  bavemck  on  the  snow,  and  ceased  to  I 
follow  him.  Some  distance  farther  and ! 
we  pass  Sabbaik^day  Pointy  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  on  that  day  General  Aber- 
crombie  embarked  with  his  array  to  attack 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  which  attack  resulted 
in  such  a  disastrous  defeat.  This  spot  is 
also  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  a  fight  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  French  and  In- 
dians. We  now  arrive  at  the  Narrows, 
the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  part  of 
the  lake.  Notice  Black  Mountain,  which 
is  the  highest  peak  in  the  vicinity ;  also 
Shelving  Rock,  a  species  of  palisades,  and 
much  resorted  to  by  thos^  who  love  to  bat- 
tle with  the  finny  denizens,  which  here 
may  be  found  in  great  plenty.  Bolton*s 
Landing  is  also  a  lovely  spot,  where  fish- 
ers much  do  congregate.  The  usual  cus- 
tom is  to  take  the  Minne-hapha  at  Fort 
William  Henry  Hotel  in  the  morning,  land 
at  Bolton,  where  you  can  get  a  very  nice 
dinner  or  lunch  at  the  hotel,  and  return  by 
the  steamer  in  the  evening.  A  most  de- 
lightful day  may  be  spent  in  this  manner, 
as  the  variety  prevents  your  getting  tired 
of  cither  too  much  fish  or  too  much  fash- 
ion (we  are  now  speaking,  of  course,  to  the 
male  traveler).  Having  passed  Dome  Isl- 
and, liong  Island,  and  Diamond  Island, 
and  some  862  others,  we  now  arrive  at  the 
town  of  Caldwell,  and  if  the  Fort  William 
Henry  Hotel,  conducted  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Gale,  a  splendid  caterer,  should  then  be 
full,  try  next  at  the  Lake  House.  The 
steamer  Minne-ha-ha  is  commanded  by 
Captain  Gale,  brother  of  the  hotel  propri- 
etor, and  a  prince  of  good  fellows. 

From  Lake  George  to  Saratoga  Springs 
we  take  the  stage  to  Moreau  Station,  time 
tliree  hours,  passing  Bloody  Pond,  where 
the  killed  in  the  battle  of  September  8, 
1755,  between  the  colonists  and  French 
and  Indians,  were  cast.  {Mem.,  should  the 
stage-driver  at  Moreau  Station  ask  fifty 
cents  extra  to  take  jfoti  around  by  the  way 
of  Bloody  Pond,  you  need  not  pay  it,  as 
you  may  get  there  without.  They  are 
great  jokers  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, but  guests  at  the  hotel  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  tell  any  thing  which  has  not  been 
told  before.  We  knew  a  visitor  one  year 
who  came  to  the  Fort  William  Henry 
Hotel  with  a  budget  of  most  capital  sto- 
ries, all  new,  and  which  he  knew  how  to 
tell  in  a  moflt  remarkable  manner.  After 
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trying  three  months  he  found  it  imposd- 
ble  to  get  a  single  listener  who  had  not 
* '  heard  them  before.*'  In  despair  he  took 
stage  for  the  station,  and,  taking  a  seat 
with  the  driver,  told  him  his  choicest; 
when  that  individual  coolly  remarkod  it 
was  a  ptry  good  story,  but  he  ^*tk(myks 
Mr,  B told  it  better," 

Nine  miles  from  the  lake  we  pan  Glenn's 
Falls,  on  the  Upper  Hudson,  a  moat  beau- 
tifhl  and  romantic  situation.  This  is  where 
Cooper  laid  the  scene  of  the  "Last  of  the 
Mohicans.'* 

Taking  the  Whitehall  and  Saratoga  BaO- 
road  cars,  in  less  than  an  hour  we  arrive  at 
Saraioga  Springs^  renowned  for  the  medi- 
cinal qualities  of  its  waters,  which  have 
rendered  it  the  most  fashionable  watering- 
place  in  the  United  States.  In  additioa 
to  this,  its  historical  associations  are  rery 
interesting.  It  was  in  this  neigfaboriiood 
that  the  English  army,  commanded  by 
Burgoyne,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to 
General  Gates,  who  commanded  the  Amer- 
ican army,  after  which  the  United  States 
was  recognized  as  a  nation. 

The  principal  hotels,  each  of  which  is 
capable  of  accommodating  from  500  to  1000 
guests,  are  Union  Hall  [taken  this  year 
by  Colonel  William  Leland,  brother  of  tlie 
Messrs.  Leland,  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
New  York,  who  ought  to  know  how  to 
*'keep  a  hotel,"  and  doea:  the  house  has 
been  much  improved],  the  United  jSlofin, 
and  Congress  HaU,  There  is  also  the  Pa- 
vUion,  and  a  host  of  smaller  houses,  with  a 
large  number  of  private  boarding-houses. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Saratoga  are  just- 
ly celebrated  for  the  cure  of  numerous  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  in  addition  to  which, 
the  beautiful  rural  scenery,  fresh  and  bra^ 
chig  air,  out-door  exercise,  and  cheerful 
society,  are  great  helpers  in  the  good  work 
of  restoring  health  to  the  invalid. 

There  are  some  twelve  different  springs, 
the  principal  of  which,  is  Congress^  which 
was  discovered  by  a  hunting-party  in  1792. 
Its  waters  are  very  celebrated,  and  are  bot- 
tled and  exported  to  all  parts  of  Uie  world. 
The  Empire,  PaviUon,  and  Flat  Rock 
Springs  are  also  quite  popular. 

The  daily  routine  at  Saratoga  is  about 
the  same  as  at  all  Eun^iean  watering- 
places,  drinking,  eating,  dancing,  flirting, 
playing,  and  all  their  ac(juncts. 

A  very  pleasant  drive  or  excursion  is 
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that  to  Saratoga  Lake,  dietaot  about  five 
miles,  where  every  body  goes  to  dine  on 
Its  exquisite  fish,  and  some  to  catch  them. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
about  nine  miles  long  by  three  wide ;  and 
during  the  season  its  shady  banks  and 
placid  waters  are  lively  witli  numerous  vis- 
itors that  one  can  count  by  the  thousand. 

Trenton  I'atU  is  another  most  delightful 
resort ;  it  is  reached  from  Utlca  by  a  plank 
road  fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  falls  are 
situated  on  the  West  Canada  Creek,  a 
branch  of  tha  Mohawk.  The  creek,  in 
the  distance  of  two  miles,  makes  a  descent 
of  over  300  feet  in  leaps  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  forming  most  beautiful  cascades,  and 
here  the  lover  of  the  sublime  and  romantic 
may  enjoy  himself  to  his  heart's  content. 

If  wishing  to  return  to  Now  York  from 
Montreal  by  the  way  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains, there  are  two  routes — one  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  Gorham,  N.  H., 
the  other  by  Lake  Champlain  to  Burling- 
ton; but  it  makes  but  little  difiference 
which  way  you  get  there ;  almost  all  the 
routes  are  equally  interesting. 

The  bare  tops  of  tlie  White  Mountains 
are  generally  covered  with  snow  from  the 
close  of  October  to  the  end  of  May.  The 
snows  of  winter  are  principally  melted 
away  at  the  beginning  of  June,  leaving 
here  and  there  large  drifted  patches,  which 
generally  remain  a  few  weeks  longer,  and 
sometimes  a  few  of  them  even  endure  un- 
til the  beginning  of  August.  They  are 
occasionally  almost  white  with  new-ftilleu 
snow  or  sleet  in  July  and  August,  and  fresh 
heavy  snows  sometimes  fall  in  May  and 
June.  The  summer  heat  of  the  day  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington  is  generally 
about  20^  of  Fahrenheit  less  than  that  of 
the  country  at  the  base,  which,  during  the 
extreme  heats  of  summer,  sometimes  rise 
to  90°. 

The  rock  of  the  White  Mountains  is  grey 
granite,  but  the  higher  bare  summits  con- 
sist of  large  loose  rugged  rocks  of  mica 
slate,  of  dark  color  and  exceedingly  rough 
surfkoe,  and  one  can  imagine,  without  a 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  they  had 
just  been  thrown  from  Mount  Vesuvius. 
These  rocks  are  more  or  less  covered  with 
various  lichens,  whose  prevailing  color  is 
mixed  with  the  yellow  of  the  beautiful 
geographic  lichen,  which  is  very  general 
and  abundant.    In  the  spaces  between  the 


rocks  there  grows  a  coarse  Alpine  grassy 
sedge,  mixed  with  varifms  lichens  and 
mosses.  The  sides  and  base  of  the  mount- 
ains are  clothed  with  a  dense  and  luxu- 
riant forest  of  the  trees  of  the  country,  and 
the  ground  beneath  their  shade  is  orna- 
mented with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
northern  woods,  and  deeply  covered  with 
a  rich  carpet  of  mosses.  In  the  lower  re- 
gion is  the  sugar  maple,  with  its  broad  an- 
gular leaves,  changing  early  in  autumn — 
when  every  leaf  becomes  a  flower,  scarlet 
or  crimson,  or  of  various  brown  and  yellow 
hue — the  yellow  birch,  the  beech,  and  the 
white  birch.  Mixed  with  these  are  a  fre- 
quent but  less  abundant  growth  of  black 
spruces  and  balsam  firs,  with  the  striped 
maple,  the  mountain  ash,  the  aspen  pop- 
lars, the  hemlock,  and  the  white  pine. 
Higher  up  the  spisice  and  fir  become  the 
prevailing  growth,  with  the  yellow  and 
white  birch  gradually  growing  smaller  as 
they  ascend,  until  the  dwarf  firs,  closely 
interwoven  together  and  only  a  few  feet 
high,  form  a  dense  and  almost  impenetni- 
blo  hedge.  Abovo  this  hedge  of  dwarf 
trees,  which  reach  to  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  scattered  fir 
and  spruce  bushes,  shrinking  from  the  cold 
mountain  wind,  and  clinging  to  the  ground 
in  sheltered  hollows  by  tlio  i»ide  of  tlio 
rocks,  with  similar  bushes  of  white  and  yel- 
low birch,  which  reach  almost  a  thousand 
feet  higher.  Above  are  only  Alpine  plants, 
mosses,  and  lichens. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington 
the  view  on  all  sides  is  of  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  mountain  ridges  and  peaks — an 
infinite  sea  of  mountains,  broken  only  hero 
and  there  by  the  brown  spaces  of  the  clear- 
ed settlements,  and  by  the  gleaming  wa- 
ters of  distant  lakes.  The  eye  ranges  over 
the  whole  tract  between  the  Green  Mount- 
ains and  the  Atlantic.  To  the  southeast- 
ward the  ocean  is  sometimes  distinctly  visi- 
ble (Pokes' 8  **  Scenery  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains"). 

On  arriving  at  Gorham  wo  find  one  of 
the  finest  hotels  in  the  country,  capable  of 
accommodating  three  hundred  guests.  The 
Alpine  House,  admirably  managed  by  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  is  situated  in  a  romantic  val- 
ley at  the  junction  of  the  Androscoggin 
and  Peal)ody  Rivers,  800  feet  above*  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  considered  a  most 
desirable  position  by  jihvi^icians  for  their 
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patients  who  require  »  bracing  moontain 
air.  A  telegraph  statioli  b  in  the  house 
cummuaicating  with  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  everj  comfort  maj  be  had 
which  yoa  expect  to  find  in  a  first-class 
hotel.  The  excursions  from  here  are  ni»- 
roerous,  and  much  admired  by  the  lovers 
of  nature  —  and  other  lovers.  From  tho 
Alpine  lloose  to  the  Glen  Jlamte,  which  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Washington, 
w  eight  miles.  Stages  leave  daily.  The 
view  of  the  diflferent  mountains  from  this 
spot  is  most  magnificent.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  which  is  finely  managed 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson,  we  have  the  five 
liighest  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains  in 
full  .view.  Mount  Washington,  which  is 
6285  feet  high.  Mount  Clay,  6400,  Mount 
Jefferson,  6700,  3Iount  Adams,  6800,  and 
Mount  MadtsoB,  6341,  illl  appear  before  you 
in  their  mighty  grandeur,  with  nothing  in- 
tervening to  intercept  the  view.  A  fine 
carriage-road  has  recently  been  finished 
from  the  Glen  House  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles.  The  average  grade  is  twelve  feet 
in  one  hundred.  There  are  two  hotels  at 
the  top  of  Blount  Washington,  viz.,  the 
Tip-top  HouaA  and  Sunvmk  Hotue^  both  Icept 
by  Mr.  Ilitchcoclc,  the  proprietor  of  the  Al- 
pine House.  We  would  certainly  advise 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  Summit  House 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  sun  either 
rise  or  set.  Either  view  is  most  magnifi- 
cent The  particular  points  of  attraction 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Glen  House  are  The 
Impy  Gomel  Pool,  Thompson' i  Fallty  The 
Emerald  Pool,  Glen  Ellis  Falls,  The  Crystal 
Cascade,  and  Tudoerman^s  Havine.  From 
the  Glen  House  to  Crawford's,  through  the 
Pinldiam  Notch,  is  a  distance  of  thirty- 
four  miles,  through  most  glorious  scener}'. 
Stages  leave  the  Glen  House  every  morn- 
ing. Before  the  carriage-road  was  com- 
pleted (1862)  the  greater  number  of  per- 
sons made  the  ascent  fh>m  Crawford*s,  and 
we  question  whether  the  excursion  is  as 
pleasant  or  as  exciting  going  up  a  macad- 
amized road  graded  with  a  rise  of  one  foot 
in  eight  as  it  is  on  horsebaclc,  with  a  little 
danger  and  adventure  to  season  it.  Par- 
ties of  twenty-five  and  thirty  persons  often 
leave  tho  hotel  of  a  morning,  meeting  some 
seventy-five  others  at  the  top  who  have 
made  the  ascent  from  Fabyan's  or  the  Glen 
1 1 ouso.  From  tho  Crawford  House  (a  first-  | 
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■  rate  hotel)  to  the  Prefik  Homte  is  about 
I  twenty-seven  miles.  Stages  leave  evenr 
'  morning.  There  are  also  stages  leavng 
daily  for  Littleton,  where  you  take  the 
Connecticut  River  Railroad  for  either  Bos- 
ton or  New  York  without  stopping  at  Fraa- 
conia.  If  going  to  Boston  by  the  lovely 
lake  of  Winnipeeankee,  yoa  take  the  Bos- 
ton, Concord,  and  Manchester  Railroad  at 
Welk  River;  or  yon  can  continue  on  the 
Connecticut  River  Railroad  to  Bellows 
Falls,  a  lovely*  place,  and  then  take  the 
FitchbnrgRailnMd  to  Boston.  We  would, 
however,  decidedly  advise  the  trip  firam 
the  Profile  House  to  Plymouth,  where  you 
can  take  the  cars.  This  is,  witiwut  doafat, 
one  of  the  most  lovely  rides  in  the  Ncnr 
England  States. 

Many  trarelerB  who  do  not  visit  Fran- 
conia  return  by  North  Conway  and  Coo- 
way  to  Centre  Harbor.  Titers  are  sevmd 
fine  hotels  at  North  Conway,  and  the  JtHm- 
ter  i/ouse,  kept  by  Mr.  Huntress  at  Centrs 
Harbor,  is  in  a  most  delightfisl  sztuatkn. 
From  Centre  Harbor  you  take  the  steamer 
either  to  Wier's,  thence  by  the  Boston,  Ct  n- 
cord,  and  Montreal  Railroad,  or  to  Altwn 
Bay,  where  you  take  the  Cocheoo  and  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad. 

Should  you  be  going  toward  the  White 
Mountains  from  Boston  or  New  York,  you 
had  better  go  by  one  routs  and  return  by 
the  other. 

After  arriving  at  the  Profile  ffontse^  an 
excellent  hotel,  we  first  visit  Lake  Echo, 
a  beautiM  little  sheet  of  water  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  hotel.  It  is  of  great  depth 
and  clearness.  Visit  it  either  early  in  the 
morning  or  at  sunset,  and  paddle  out  into 
the  centre,  where  the  guide  in  attendance, 
cither  sounding  a  tin  horn  or  shooting  with 
his  own  voice,  will  demonstrate  why  the  su- 
perstitions Indian  considered  the  response 
tho  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The  echo 
is  most  wonderAil,  while  the  report  of  a 
cannon  fired  on  the  shore  reverberates  like 
peals  of  thunder.  After  having  visited 
Casmon  or  ProJUe  MomUoam,  the  Cascade, 
immediately  behind  the  hotel,  and  seen 
FMt/le  dtfand  the  *  <  Old  Man  of  the  Mount- 
ains,*' after  whom  the  Profile  House  is 
named  (this  is  the  profile  of  an  old  man, 
which,  yon  are  told.  Nature  has  carved 
clearly  and  distinctly  at  the  summit  of  the 
rock :  after  It  has  liecn  pointed  out  to  yon 
you  see  it  at  once  ?),  yon  continue  to  the 
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FTume  Houte,  renowned  for  its  fish  and  oth- 
er provender,  as  well  as  for  the  attention 
paid  to  its  guests. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  Flume  House  are  the  Flume j 
CasccukSj  and  Pool.  The  Flume  is  a  nar- 
row gorge  in  the  rocks,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  hotel,  through  which 
a  stream  of  water  for  seven  or  eight  hund- 
red feet  pours  down  the  fissure,  which  is 
some  sixty  fMt  in  height,  and  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  wide.  The  scene  in  the 
vicinity  is  one  of  the  wildest  grandeur. 
Half  way  down  an  immense  boulder  hangs 
suspended  over  the  ravine.  At  the  bot- 
tom we  see  the  Pool,  which  is  about  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  two  hundred  deep. 

A  delightful  ride  of  twenty-four  miles 
brings  us  to  Plymouth,  where  we  take  the 
cars  for  Boston.  The  Pemigewuset  Iloum 
at  Plymouth  is  a  new  and  very  fine  hotel, 
-where  one  might  well  spend  a  day  to  visit 
Iivermore*s  Falls  and  other  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  vicinity. 

Bewton,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  principal  city  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  on 
the  continent.  Its  situation  at  the  head  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  its  harl)or,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States, 
adapts  it  wfeU  to  its  extensive  commerce. 

The  principal  hotels  are  the  8L  Jamei, 
finely  managed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  P.  Stetson, 
and  the  lYwuMt  and  Revere  ffoueet,  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Bingham,  Wrisley,  &  Co. 
Dr.  Lewis  W.  Blake,  a  very  skillful  phy- 
sician, is  a  resident  of  the  St.  James. 

Boston,  sometimes  called  the  **  City  of 
Notions,*'  the  "Hub  of  Creation,"  the 
"Athens  of  America,**  and  other  cogno- 
men, is  a  most  beautiful  and  Interesting 
city,  second  only  to  New  York  in  commer- 
ciid  rank,  and  ranking  it  in  its  historical 
associations,  while  its  numerous  literary 
institutions  and  the  general  tone  of  its  so- 
ciety— ^more  refined  and  intellectual  than 
that  of  any  other- city  in  the  Union — enti- 
tle it  to  be  regarded  as  the  literary  capital 
of  the  Western  world. 

The  older  portion  of  the  city  stands 
upon  a  peninsula  which  is  united  to  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmns,  while 
long  causeways,  built  across  the  inter- 
vening arms  of  the  sea,  and  magnificent 
bridges,  such  as  Cambridge,  East  Cam- 
bridgfs  Charlestown,  Chelsea,  and  South 
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Boston,  unite  the  city  with  its  extensivo 
suburbs.  The  principal  and  most  inter- 
esting public  buildings  which  the  visitor 
should  see  are,  first,  FaneuU  Hatt^  the 
"Cradle  of  Liberty,'*  where  the  distin- 
guished orators  of  the  Revolution  indulged 
tiieir  eloquence  in  behalf  ot  equal  rights, 
and  where  Liberty  was  bom  and  Democra- 
cy rocked,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  city.  The  hall  derives  its  name  from 
Peter  Faneuil,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  a  town  hall  and  market.  The  donor's 
full-length  portrait  hangs  at  the  west  end ; 
also  one  of  George  Wasliington  and  Daniel 
Webster.  The  hall,  which  is  situated  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  building,  is  76  feet 
square  and  28  high,  which  in  tlie  days  of 
the  Revolution  was  considered  very  large. 
The  ground  floor  is  now  used  for  stores,  a 
new  and  splendid  market  having  been 
built  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  Hall. 
This  magnificent  structure,  called  Faneuil 
Hall  Market^  is  585.fcot  long  and  65  wide, 
constructed  entirely  of  Quincy  granite ;  in 
the  centre  is  a  dome,  74  feet  long  and  55 
wide,  called  Quincy  Hall,  in  honor  of  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  a  former  mayor  of  the  city. 

A  short  distance  from  the  market  is  tho 
United  States  dutonhhouse,  a  magnificentr 
granite  structure,  built  in  the  Doric  style 
of  architecture.  It  cost  the  government 
over  one  million  of  dollars.  The  founda- 
tion consists  of  8000  lules  driven  into  the 
soft  ground,  upon  which  the  granite  su- 
perstructure is  laid.  The  building  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  140  feet  long, 
95  M'ide  tlurough  the  centre,  and  75  at  tho 
ends.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  magnificent 
dome  95  feet  high.  The  MerchanU'  Ex- 
changt  on  State  Street  (the  Wall  Street  of 
Boston)  is  also  built  of  granite :  the  prin- 
cipal hall,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coun- 
try, is  80  feet  long  by  58  broad,  surmount- 
ed by  a  dome  filled  with  stained  glass. 
Newspapers  may  here  be  found  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Merchants  who  are 
subscribers  have  permission  to  invite  stran- 
gers to  the  use  of  the  room  while  they  re- 
main in  the  city.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
building  is  used  for  the  general  Post-office. 

The  State  House  is  situated  on  the  most 
elevated  part  of  Boston,  called  Beacon  Hill,  , 
and fironts  on  Boston Commoi^'TEeplindplil" 
park  of  the  city.    The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  dome  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
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ing  imaginable.  The  comer-stone  of  this 
atracture  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1795,  by  Governor  Adams,  and  three  years 
later  the  building  was  finished,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Legislature.  There  have  been 
numerous  enlargements  of  the  building 
since  that  date. 

The  City  Hall  and  Conrt-honse  stands 
between  School  and  Court  Streets.  In 
fh>nt  of  the  School  Street  buildings  stands 
a  beautiful  monument  in  bronze,  with  a 
vcrd-antique  marble  base,  by  Greenough, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  was  a  native  of  Boston.  The 
Boston  Athensum,  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society,  and  Hospital  should  all  be 
visited. 

The  Boston  **  Common*'  is  the  great  pride 
of  all  Bostonians.  It  contains  4^  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  plenteously  shaded  by  mag- 
nificent American  elms,  which  here  grow 
to  a  great  height.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Common  stands  an  immense  elm  surround- 
ed by  an  iron  fence :  when  last  measured 
it  was  72  feet  high,  over  100  feet  in  spread 
of  branches,  and,  four  feet  fh>m  the  ground, 
17  feet  in  girth.  The  *'  oldest  inhabiUnt" 
can  not  tell  its  age,  although  it  must  be 
over  200  years.  Contiguous  to  the  ^*old 
elm**  is  the  "  Frog  Pond"  of  olden  times, 
but  Cochitnate  Lake  of  the  present  day :  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  ejects  water  to  the 
height  of  90  feet. 

Adjoining  the  Common  is  the  Public 
Garden^  which  contains  20  acres  of  ground 
finely  laid  out,  and  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  visitors.  The  principal  the- 
atres in  Boston  are  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Howard  Athensum,  and  Boston  Museum. 
The  stock  companies  at  all  these  houses  are 
very  good,  and  much  better  than  you  will 
find  in  most  of  the  London  theatres.  Bos- 
ton has  now  the  reputation  of  having  the 
finest  and  largest  organ  in  the  world,  beat- 
ing Harlaem  and  Freyburg  by  "  numerous 
pipes :"  it  was  set  up  in  tiie  Mutical  HaU 
in  the  autumn  of  1868. 

The  principal  excursions  from  Boston 
are,  first,  to  Bunker  Hill  MonameiUy  which 
is  situated  in  Charlestown.  From  the  top 
of  the  monument  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  may  be  had.  No- 
tice on  the  hill  a  stone  which  marks  the 
^pnt^wTynro  WAwrffn  fell.  The  monument 
is  "built  of  QuJj^y  granite,  221  feet  high, 
and  80  feet  sqiuu^t  the  base.  Inside  the 
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shaft  is  a  hollow  cone,  in  which  is  a  spixsl 
stone  stairway  of  225  steps,  up  which  you 
mount  to  the  summit.  The  monument 
was  dedicated  June  17,  1848.  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Tyler, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  tho  whole  cabinet, 
were  present.  The  Unitod  States  Navy 
Yard  is  in  the  vicinity,  and  should  be  vis- 
ited. An  excursion  should  be  made  to 
Harvard  College,  MowU  Avbttm  Cemeiery, 
Fresh  and  Spring  Ponds;  indeed,  all  the 
roads  diverging  from  Boston  are  most  en- 
chanting. The  principal  watering-places 
near  the  city  are  Ndhant,  Cheltea  Beaehf 
PhUip't  Beach,  and  NanUuket  BeadL 

From  Bo0ton  io  New  York,  via  Fall 
River  and  Newport.  In  one  and  a  half 
hours  by  rail  we  arrive  at  Fall  River, 
where  we  take  the  steamer  for  Newport, 
where  we  arrive  in  about  one  and  a  quar- 
ter hours.  Newport  is  to-day  the  meet 
fashionable  of  all  the  American  watering- 
places,  and  £bw  in  Europe  are  its  superior. 
It  is  situated  at  the  soutiiem  end  of  Bhodo 
Island,  immediately  opposite  Narragansett 
Bay.  Its  hotels  are  lurge  and  numerous ; 
the  Ocean  House  is  considered  the  most 
fashionable,  and  is  beautifully  situated. 
The  Belkvue,  AtkaOic,  and  FUbnort  are 
all  first-class.  A  short  distance  from  the 
Ocean  House  is  the  Curscud,  or  McAson  de 
jeu  of  a  well-known  gentleman  of  means. 
To  the  liberality  of  such  as  he  nearly  all 
the  European  watering-places  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  variety  of  amusements  ofibred. 
What  would  Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden, 
Hombuig,  Ems,  and  hosts  of  others  be, 
were  it  not  for  their  CursaaUf  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  lost 
in  those  houses ;  so  there  is  in  Wall  Street 
every  day,  where  two  thirds  of  our  capital- 
ists make  the  same  venture  the  pleasure- 
seeker  does  at  tho  Cursaal  at  Baden  or  at 
Newport.  The  bank  and  tho  broker  must 
make  their  profits. 

Newport  was  once  celebrated  as  a  com- 
mercial town,  and  ranked  next  to  Boston 
and  New  York  before  the  Revolution ;  but 
when  the  British  evacuated  it  they  de- 
stroyed some  five  hondred  buildings,  burn- 
ed up  the  wharves  and  Ught-honse,  cot 
down  the  ornamental  trees,  which  reduced 
its  population  flrom  twelve  to  four  thou- 
sand. As  a  commereial  port  it  has  never 
recovered  firom  the  blow ;  but  a  new  city 
has  arisen,  composed  of  splendid  hotels^ 
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lovely  villas,  and  beautiful  residences, 
-whose  occupants  do  not  come  to  make 
money,  but  to  spend  it.  The  bathing  on 
the  '*  First"  beach  is  most  delightful,  and 
the  beach  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
On  the  "  Second"  beach  notice  the  hang- 
ing  rocks,  and  the  rocks  called  Purgatory. 

The  principal  drives  are  to  the  Glen  and 
SpotUmg  Cave,  A  steamer  leaves  Newport 
daily  for  Providence,  fiom  whence  a  steam- 
er leaves  daily  for  New  York ;  or  you  can 
take  the  Fall  River  line  of  steamers,  which 
leave  eveiy  evening  for  New  York,  arriv- 
ing there  early  in  the  morning. 

We  shaU  now  give  a  short  description 
of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  which  will  finish  for  the  pres- 
ent our  routes  in  the  United  States. 

PKUaddphia  is  reached  in  four  hours  by 
rail  through  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Prince- 
ton, Brunswick,  and  Burlington.  The 
*'  Quaker  City,"  which  is  the  second  city 
in  the  Union  in  population  and  amount  of 
trade,  ia  situated  on  a  level  tract  of  land 
between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Riv- 
ers, a  short  distance  above  their  junction. 
It  is  built  on  a  perfectly  regular  plan,  the 
streets  being  all  straight,  intersecting  at 
light  angles,  and  at  equal  distance  from 
one  another.  Philadelphia  is  a  very  hand- 
some city,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  buildings  and  public  institutions. 


Philadelphia  was  settled  in  1G82  by  a 
colony  of  En^^sh  Quakers,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  William  Penn,  who  bestowed  upon 
it  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  City  of  Brotherly 
Love."  Here  the  first  Congress  met,  and 
here  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed.  The  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
was  also  framed  here  eleven  years  later. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  British 
took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  and  held 
it  for  nearly  ten  months.  The  principal 
objects  of  interest  to  visit  in  Philadel- 
phia are,  first,  ihe  State  House,  on  Chestnut 


Street,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed.  The  room  and  furniture 
remain  just  the  same.  Yiititors  should  as- 
cend to  the  cupola  of  the  building  to  get  a 
fine  view  of  the  city.  The  Custom  House, 
a  short  distance  lower  down,  is  built  of 
white  marble,  in  the  Doric  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  was  erected  originally  for  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  cost  half  a  mil- 
lion of  delhirs.  The  Ufuted  States  Mint, 
on  Chestnut  Street,  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
to  witness  the  very  interesting  process  of 
coining.  Admittance  only  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts^  United 
States  Navy  Yard,  Alms-house,  PennsyU 
vania  Hospital,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
iions,  are  all  deserving  particular  notice. 
The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of 
the  city  are  most  numerous ;  the  principal 
are  the  Franklin  Institute,  A  cademy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  Philadelphia  Library,  Athena- 
um,  and  Historical  Society.  The  principal 
theatres  are  the  Academy  of  Music,  AnAi 
Street  Theatre,  and  Wabmt  Street  and 
Chestnut  Street  Theatres, 

The  chief  sights  to  be  seen  out  of  town  are 
the  Fairmount  Water-works,  which  should 
by  all  means  be  visited  (extending  your 
ride  up  the  beautiful  and  romantic  Wissor- 
hickm  Creek),  Laurel  HiU,  and  Woodland 
Cemetery;  also  the Fastem  Penitentiary, 

Philadelphia  is  particularly  blessed  in 
beautiful  parks  or  *' squares,"  as  they  are 
called.  The  principal  are  Independence 
Square,  Washington,  Franklin,  Logan, 
Penn,  and  Rittenhouse.  They  are  all 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  kept  in  fine  order. 
West  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Gray's  Ferry, 
is  a  splendid  artificial  lake,  flooded  from  the 
Schuylkill  River,  covering  a  space  of  six- 
ty-two acres.  This  lake  is  converted  into 
a  skating-pond  during  the  winter,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  originally  intended.  Mag- 
nificent buildings  are  being  erected  on  its 
banks  for  the  use  of  the  skaters,  comprising 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  dressing-rooms,  re- 
freshment-rooms, etc.  It  is  called  the 
Fastwick  Shatinff  Park.  The  whole  enter- 
prise was  originated  and  designed  by  R. 
O.  Lowrey,  Esq.,  one  of  Philadelphia's 
most  enterprising  citizens.  The  skating- 
ponds  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  Central 
Park  will  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
Philadelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country)  is  one  of  the  great 
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routes  to  th«  Wofit,  running  through  a 
most  delightful  country  as  far  west  as 
I'ittsburg,  where  it  connects  with  numer- 
ous Northern  roads. 

The  distance  firom  Philadelphia  to  Bal- 
timore is  97  miles,  passing  through  Wil- 
mington and  Havre  de  Grace.  BaUimort 
is  finely  situated  at  the  head  of  Patapsco 
River,  an  inlet  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
principal  hotels  are  Bamirm^f  GUmort  and 
Kutaw  IToute$.  Baltimore  is  nsnally  call- 
ed the  "  City  of  Monuments."  Foremost 
among  them  in  point  of  interest  is  IfosA- 
inffton't  Afcmtmenif  sitoated  in  Monnt  Ver- 
non Place.  The  shaft  of  the  monument 
is  176  feet  high.  This  column,  which  is 
of  the  Doric  order,  stands  on  a  base  50 
feet  square  and  20  high.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted bv  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  which  b  13  fest  high.  It 
cost  t200,000! 

Battle  ^fonument  is  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Calvert  and  Fayette  Streets.  It 
was  erected  in  memory  of  the  heroes  who 
fell  defending  the  city  in  1814. 

The  principal  public  buildings  of  Balti- 
more are  the  ExchangCy  Ctmom-houte^  Car- 
roll  Halt,  and  3faryland  frutUiUe.  The 
Cathedral  is  well  worth  a  visit ;  it  is  situ- 
ated at  the  comer  of  Cathedral  and  Mul- 
beny  Streets.  Next  to  the  magnificent 
organ  recently  set  up  in  Boston,  the  one 
hero  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
The  church  contains  several  good  paint- 
ings, one  of  which  is  the  '*  Descent  from 
the  Cross,"  and  was  presented  by  Louis 
XYI. ;  and  one,  "  St  Louis  burying  his 
dead  at  the  siege  of  Tunis,*'  which  was 
presented  by  Charles  X.  of  France. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
of  Maryland  are  quite  numerous. 

A  drive  should  be  taken  to  Green  Mount 
Cemetery^  about  two  miles  firom  the  city : 
it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country. 

Baltimore  has  now  a  park  almost  as 
large  as  the  Central  Park  of  New  York, 
and  twelve  times  the  extent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Common.  It  was  quite  lately  private 
property,  was  purchased  by  the  city,  and 
called  Drtu'd  Ilill  Park. .  Its  trees  are  large 
and  magnificent,  equal  in  size  to  those  of 
the  Bois  do  Boulogne. 

Baltimore  is  the  head-quarters  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  come  fVom  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  onjoy  the  dulightAil  sport  of  wild- 
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fowl  shooting;  nor  is  there  a  spot  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  where  one  is  so  well  rp- 
paid.  The  far-famed  canvas-back  ducks 
here  alone  acquire  that  groat  delicacy  of 
flavor,  from  feeding  on  the  wild  celery 
which  grows  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay. 

J'Vom  Baltimore  to  WoMhrngton,  time  one 
and  a  half  hours. 

Wcukingtan  is  sitnated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  one  of  the 
most  pictaresque  pontions  in  the  United 
States.  The  principal  hotel  is  WUlard's, 
which  is  the  largest,  most  fuhlonable,  and 
best  conducted  in  the  city.  Its  managen, 
Messrs.  Sykes,  Cbadwick  &  Co.,  were  for- 
mer proprietors  of  the  **6irard"  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  all  travelers  know  was  for 
many  years  considered  one  of  the  best  ho- 
tels in  the  country.  Willard*s  is  situated 
on  Pennsylvania  ATenue,  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  White  House,  Treasury 
Department,  Patent  Office,  Smithsonian 
Institute,  and  other  public  buildings.  As 
the  house  is  generally  fhll,  travelers  had 
better  telegraph  for  rooms  the  day  before 
their  arrival. 

The  City  of  Washington,  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  was  first  laid  out  in  1792,  on  a 
scale  of  vast  proportions,  by  Washington, 
who  himself  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Capitol.  The  original  building  has  been 
much  extended  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
wings,  making  it  more  than  twice  the  orig- 
inal size.  The  comer-stone  of  this  exten- 
sion was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies  in 
1851  by  President  Fillmore.  They  are 
placed  at  a  distance  of  44  feet  from  the 
main  huilding,  but  connected  to  it  by  cor- 
ridors 56  feet  wide.  Each  wing  is  142  feet 
front  and  239  deep.  The  centre  building 
is  852  feet  long  and  121  deep,  with  a  por- 
tico 160  feet  wide.  The  entire  length  of 
the  building  is  751  feet,  and  324  deep.  The 
materials  of  which  the  wings  are  built  is 
white  marble,  qiuirried  in  Lee,  Massachu- 
setts ;  the  columns  are  of  Maryland  white 
marble.  Over  the  rotunda  in  the  centre 
building  is  a  magnificent  cast-iron  dome, 
on  the  apex  of  which  is  a  lantern  52  feet 
high  by  17  feet  in  diameter,  which  will  be 
crowned,  when  finished,  by  a  bronze  statue 
of  Liberty  by  Crawford,  the  whole  rising 
to  a  height  of  300  feet  above  the  basement 
fioor.  The  interior  of  the  rotunda  is  96 
feet  in  diameter,  and  228  high.  The  walls 
aro  decorated  with  eight  splendid  paint- 
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fngs:  four  of  them  are  by  Tmmbull,  viz., 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  the  Sur- 
render of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  the 
Besignation  of  Washington  as  Command- 
er-in-chief; the  other  four,  the  Embarca- 
tion  of  the  Pilgrims,  by  Wier,  the  Land- 
ing of  tlolumbus,  by  Yanderlyn,  De  Soto's 
Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  by  Powell 
(this  great  artist  has  now  nearly  finished 
probably  the  finest  historical  picture  in  the 
United  States,  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake 
Erie,  being  painted  for  the  State  of  Ohio : 
it  ia  in  New  York ;  visit  his  studio  when 
there),  and  the  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  b}" 
Chapman.  The  Senate  Chamber  and  Hall 
of  Kepresentatives  are  situated  in  the  two 
wings.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  a  beautiful 
rectangular  hall  112  feet  long,  82  wide, 
and  30  high :  the  ceiling  is  of  cast4ron, 
with  richly-stained  glass  skylights.  The 
chamber  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  capa^ 
bio  of  seating  1000  persons  comfortably. 
The  staircases  up  which  we  ascend  are  of 
highly-polished  marble,  lighted  by  beauti- 
ful stained-glass  skylights.  In  the  rear 
of  the  Vice-president's  chair  is  the  sena- 
tors' retiring-room,  the  President's  retir- 
ing-room, and  the  Vice-president's  retiring- 
room,  all  of  which  are  frescoed  and  highly 
ornamented,  and  should  by  all  means  be 
visited.  In  the  last-mentioned  there  is  a 
fine  portrait  of  Washington,  by  Rembrandt 
Peale. 

The  Hall  of  Representatives  is  situated 
in  the  southern  wing,  and  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  Senate  Chamber.  It  is  189 
feet  long,  93  wide,  and  30  high.  The  ceil- 
ing is  handsomely  paneled  with  glass  to 
light  the  hall :  on  each  panel  are  painted 
the  arms  of  the  different  states.  The 
speaker's  room,  and  the  different  commit- 
tee rooms  adjoining,  are  highly  ornament- 
ed. The  double  bronze  doors  at  the  main 
entrance  from  the  portico  were  designed 
by  our  talented  countr^'man,.  Rogers,  of 
Rome,  and  cast  in  Munich :  they  are  high- 
ly ornamented  with  historical  bas-reliefs. 
On  the  wall  ascending  to  the  gallery  of 


the  hall  is  Leutze's  groat  fresco  painting 
of  "  Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its 
way." 

On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  eastern  fa- 
fade  is  Greenough's  colossal  marble  statue 
of  Washington :  it  rests  on  a  granite  baso 
12  feet  high,  upon  which  is  inscribed, 
"  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

There  is  a  guard  day  and  night  in  tho 
Capitol,  to  whom  strangers  may  apply  for 
any  information. 

The  White  Umue,  or  Preadente  Man- 
tion,  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  one  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  built  of 
freestone  painted  white :  it  is  170  feet  front 
and  86  deep.  The  north  front  is  adorned 
with  a  portico,  with  four  columns  of  tho 
Ionic  order.  The  garden  front  is  very 
beautiful:  the  lawn  slopes  down  to  tho 
Potomac.  A  fine  conservatory  and  green- 
house are  connected  with  the  house.  In 
the  square  in  front  of  the  mansion  stands 
Clark  Mills's  celebrated  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Jackson.  In  the  immediato 
vicinity  are  the  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and 
State  Departments. 

The  Patent  Office  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting buildings  in  Washington.  lu 
addition  to  the  thousand  specimens  of  tho 
ingenuity  of  the  American  people,  thcro 
are  numerous  revolutionary  relics,  relics 
of  Washington,  Franklin,  etc. 

The  Smiihwonian  Institute  should  also  be 
visited ;  it  contains  a  magnificent  library 
and  museum  of  natural  history.  The  iVn- 
tional  Monument  to  Washington  is  directly 
west  of  the  Capitol ;  the  comer-stone  was 
laid  July  4th,  1848.  The  monument,  when 
finished,  will  be  600  feet  in  h&ght  and  100 
square  at  the  base. 

The  UniUd  Statee  Navy  Yard,  National 
Observatory  and  Cemetery^  as  well  as  tho 
dififerent  forts  surrounding  Washington, 
should  all  be  visited.  To  visit  the  fortifi- 
cations a  pass  from  tho  commandant  will 
be  necessary. 
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A  TABLE  OF  COINS, 

WITH  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


COIMB  OT  Gbsat  Bbitaim. 

Sorerelgn 

Half  Sovereign 

Crown ••• 

Half  Crown 

Florin, «:  two  Shillings. 

Half  Florin,  or  one  Shilling. . 

Sixpence. 

Fourpence ^ . 

One  Penny  (nearly) 


Con«8  or  Fbamob. 

Napoleon  (dooUe) 

Napoleon 

Helf  Napoleon 

Quarter  Napoleon 

Fire  Franc* 

One  Franc , 

Half  Franc  (fifty  Centimes). , 

Twenty  (Jentinies , 

Ten  Centimes  (two  Sous) . . . , 
Fire  Centimes  (one  Son)  .'. . , 

GOIKB  OP  Spazm. 

Doubloon 

HalfDoaUoon 

Quarter  DonUoon 

Isabelino 

Duro 

Medio  Dnn> 


Dos  Reals... 

Real 

DoeCnartos, 

Cuarto 

Oehavo . . . . , 


The  CoiMB  OP  SwmKBr.Aia> 
are  the  rame  as  France, 
viz.,  Franen  and  Centinut. 

French  Napoleon 

Five  Francs 

Two  Francs 

One  Franc 

HalfFrano 

Twenty  Centimes 

Ten  Centimes 


The  word  Helvetia  Is  on  the 
ohrerse. 

OoniB  OP  THs  Gkbman  Sta' 

AKD  HOLLAMSk 

Double  Frederick. . . . 

Frederick 

Ten  Guilders 

FiTcGuUders 

One    Guilder    (80 

Holland) 

Double  Ducat 

Ducat  (of  Bararia) 

Crown  of  Baden 

Thaler  (of  Saxony) 

Thaler  (of  Prussia,  30  stiver) 

Oroflchens) / 

Ten  Thalers  (of  Brunswick)  . 
Ten  Thalera  (of  Hanover)  . . . 


Stivers) 


Doll*.      c\». 


4 
2 
1 


8 


10 
8 
4 
6 
1 


8 


8 

4 
4 
2 


4 
8 
1 
1 


8 
8 


41 
20 
00 
40 
88 
11 
7 
8 


70 

85 

98 

90 

95 

19 

0 

8 

1 


60 

80 

10 

5 

8 

1 


85 

95 

88 

19 

0 

8 

1 


38 

56 
88 
10 


70 


60 


60 
CO 


50 

25 


50 
90 
96 
98 


50 


60 
90 
95 


50 


Gkrmak  Coimb— eonttnued. 

Florin  (of  Bavaria  and  Ba-1 
den),  00  Kreutzers 

Florin   (of    Austria),  100 
Kreutzers 

Five  Gulden  (of  Baden) . . . 

Kix  DoUar  (of  Austria). . . . 


Marc  (10  HambaiK  Shillings) 

The  very  numerous  small 
coins  of  the  Crerman  States, 
whetlier  in  Icreutzen,  silver 
groschens,  stivers,  or  shil 
lings,  may  be  calculated  by 
noting  the  valoe  of  the  larger 
pieces. 

Corns  OP  Italy. 

Twentv  Lira (Sardinia) 

Ten  Lira do. 

Five  Lira. do. 

One  Lira do. 

HalfUra. da 

(^rter  Lira do. 

Siequin (Tuscany) 

Scudi,  or  ten  Pauls.      do. 

Five  Pauls da 

TwoPanls da 

Paul da 

HalfPaul da 

Crazia da 

(^uattrino da 

Ten  Scudi (Rome) 

Scudi da 

•Paul.. da 

Groflso da 

Bftioques da 

HalfBttioques do. 

Oncia  of  0  Ducats. . .  (Naples) 
Onda  of  3  Ducats. . .      da 
Piastre,  or  18  Carlins     da 
Ducata  or  10  Carlins.     da 

HalfPlastra da 

(Jarilno,  or  10  Grani.     da 
Half  Carlino,  or  5)      . 

Grani /     "**• 

Grano do. 

COIMB  OP  RUBBIA. 

Imperial 

Five  Rubles 

Ruble. 

Ten  Zloty. 

Ten  Copecks 

Five  Copecks 

Ck>n«8  OP  TURKST  AMD  EOTPT. 

Twenty  IMastres 

Piastre  

Five  Paras 

Belgium  coin  is  the  same  as 
France,  viz.,  Francs  and  Cen- 
times. 


r>olk. 


9 
1 


8 
1 


8 
1 


10 
1 


4 
9 


4 
4 


Cto. 


40 

49 
0 

r5 
88 
10 
8 
25 


65 

98 

90 

19 

9 

4 

80 

10 

55 

88 

11 

5 

1 


10 
5 
1 

91 
45 

95 

81 

47 

8 


60 
14 

8 

4 


50 

50 

75 


50 
26 
25 


50 

60 

50 
60 
25 

12 

75 


C6 


This  table  is  for  the  use  of  travelers,  not  merchants,  as  exchange  will  be  found  to  vary  consider* 
aUy.  If  more  Is  received  than  here  expressed,  you  are  the  gainer  by  exchange;  if  not,  you  are  the 
kieer. 
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Abbotflford,  61. 

Aberdeen,  56. 

Abo,M7« 

Aboo-SlmbeI,436. 

Abjdos,  466. 

AbydiM,  432. 

AdebbuiK,  Grotto  at,  804 

Agen,  191. 

AghadA,  ST. 

Aghadoe  (miiut),  82. 

Ain  Moii<&,  4S6. 

AixU(;hapeUe,  228;  Waters,  Hotel  do  YVOe^ 

Chnrlemac^e,  Belles,  229. 
Alba3f ,  631. 
Alblnem,  490. 
Alenpon,  175. 

Alexandria,  Battle-field  of  Marengo,  810. 
Alexandria,  Hotela,  Donkeys,  421 ;    Pomp  y's 

Pillar,  Cleopatn'8  Noedleis  Catacombn,  4'22  ; 

Baths  of  Cleopatra,  Pasha's  Palace,  423. 
Alicante,  617. 
Altorf,  408. 
Ambolse,  179. 

Amboise  to  Cliatcan  Chdnancean,  1T9. 
Ambonnay  Wine  District,  217. 
Amienp,  8S. 
AmsterdHm,  252 ;  Hotels,  Royal  Palace,  Maee- 

nm.  Theatres,  253;  Ship-building,  Diamond* 

catting,  251. 
Amsterdam  to  Broek,  251. 
Amsterdam  to  Oberhansen,  via  Utrecht,  Am- 

heim,  and  Emmerich,  254. 
Amsterdam  to  Saardam,  254. 
Andermstt,  498. 
Angcrii,  180. 
Angoolenie,  184. 
Antinoe,  432. 
Anion,  St,  616. 
Antrim,  41. 

Antwerp,  244;  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Rnben8*8  Mas- 
terpieces, 245 ;  Knbcns's  lloase.  Zoological 

Gardens,  Churches,  246. 
Antwerp  to  Botterdam,  246. 
Aosta,  488. 
Appuldercombe,  88. 
AranJucK,<94L 
Ardrishaig,49. 
Arenaberg  (CasUe),  611. 
Aries,  Roman  Amphitheatre,  211. 
Amheim,  255i. 
Arsinoc  Canal,  436. 
Artenay,  Battle  of  the  Herrings,  178. 
Arth,  5()4 

Artoralsh  (Castle),  52. 
Assouan,  486. 


Athens,  Fartbenon,  Acropolis,  474;  Areopagus, 
Tower  of  the  Winds,  the  Pnyx,  Grecian  Dames, 
a  Prerentatiye  against  Sterility,  475l 

Athlone,  38. 

Atzwang,  521. 

AugsbuiK,  Hotels,  the  Fugger  Family,  Baron 
Cotta,  585. 

Anssig,  287. 

Anstria,  Area,  Population,  History,  284 ;  Money, 
287. 

Avignon,  210. 

Avignon  to  Vancluse,  Petrarch's  Haunts,  210, 
211. 

AvUa,603. 

Ayr,  Bums's  Monument,  47. 

B. 

Baalbec,  Temples,  Ruins,  463. 

Haden  (Austria)  Warm  Bprings,  801. 

Baden-Baden ,  1  lotcl  s,  Drinkhallo,  ConversatlonB. 
haus,  543 ;  Schloss,  Old  Scfaloa?,  Baths,  Thea- 
tre,  544;  Excursiops,  545. 

Bailen,  508. 
tBallaggio,  500. 

Balluch  (Castle),  58. 

Balmoral,  56. 

Baltimore,  646. 

Bamberg,  540. 

lUindon,  30. 

Bangor,  04. 

liAniAs,  462. 

Bannockbum,  62. 

Barcelona,  619. 

Ba^le,  Swindling  Railroad,  610. 

Bath,  80. 

Bavaria,  628. 

Bayeux,  Bayeux  Tapestry,  178. 

Bayfield,  665. 

Bayonne,  Origin  of  term  "  Bayooet,"  10<l 

Beaugcncy,  178. 

Feaune,  208. 

Beckenricd,  486. 

Belfast,  40. 

Belfast  to  Dublin,  41. 

BeUdum,  230. 

Bellincona,  498. 

Benl-hasHan,  431. 

BcniiHW-f,  431. 

Bergamo.  321 ;  Churches,  Palazzo  Nuoto,  828. 

Berlin,  Ilotels,  Stotue  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
264;  Museum,  Streets,  Untcr  den  Llndrn, 
Manufactures,  Carriages,  266  ;  University, 
Royal  Library,  Royal  Palace,  Schloesbrucke, 
Theatres,  Coliseum,  Dram-drinking,  268. 

Berlin  to  Charlottcnburg,  269. 

Berlin  to  Potsdam,  Palaces  of  Sans  Sond,  270. 

Baveno,  499. 
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Berlin  to  HsBbois,  9T\. 

Berlin  to  Wittenberg,  «7S. 

Berlin  to  Dresden,  S7S. 

Ileraard,  St.,  487. 

Bemay.  ITS. 

Berne^  506. 

Bethlehem,  454 ;  ijUin,  Greek,  end  Armaniaa 

Con▼ent^  Church  of  the  NUItUj,  Milk  Grot. 

to,  Pbok  of  Sotomon,  Abraluun*e  Onk,  40S. 
BeTUKs4M. 
Be7Tout,4<4. 
Besienhl98. 
Biarrits,  191. 
Biebrleh,54a 
Blngen,  S61. 
Blrmlngluun,  9T. 
BlTn«mWood,M. 
Blaekwiter  River,  W. 
Blalr-ithol,  66. 

BUmey,  GrovM  oC  Cattle,  Stoae, 28;  liikn, tt. 
BlaTe,  isa 
BloU  (CaaUe),  179. 
Blob  to  Cattle  of  Chambord,  179. 
BloU  to  Chatean  de  Valency,  179. 
Blol«  to  Chat«aa  of  ChanMmni,  179. 
Bludena,  616. 
Bologna,  837. 
Bonaparte,  Garotlne,  109. 
Bonaparte,  EUsa,  102. 
Bonaparte,  Jerome,  102. 
Booaparte,  Joseph,  102. 
Bonaparte,  Louis,  97. 
Bonaparte,  Louis,  102. 
Bonaparte,  Lucien,  109. 
Bonaparte,  Maria  Pauline,  102. 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  102. 
Bonaparte  Lines,  10*2, 103, 104. 
Bonn,  Hotels,  603 ;  University,  Mittet«r,6M. 
Bofftsette,  220. 
Bordeaux,  Commeroe,  186 ;  Barton  and  Guee^ 

tier's  Wine- cellars,  Bordeaux  Wines,  186,' 

Manufacture,  167. 
Bonnomean  Islands,  499. 
Boston,  C43. 
Ilotzen,  620. 
Boulogne,  B9. 
Boni^^S  106. 
Bouzy  Wine  District,  217. 
Bowness,  63. 

Boyne,  Battle,  the  River,  89. 
Bregena,  615. 

Bremen,  Commeroe,  Wlne^oeUarSi  Hoteia,  Steam- 
ers leaving,  260. 
Bremerhaven,  260. 
Brescia.  Hotels,  Chnrehee,  826 ;  BibUoteoa  Qulr- 

iniani,  Brotello,  Palazso  del  Loggia,  Mueeo 

Civico,  Caropo  Santo,  Gates,  827. 
Brest,  Docks,  176 ;  HApltal  Marine,  Mary  Queen 

of  Soots,  Goulet,  Steamers,  177. 
Brian  Borolhme,  Sword  of;  27, 86. 
Brienz,494 
Brighton.  86. 
Bristol,  86. 
Brittany,  174. 
Brinen,  62L 
Broek,264. 

BrohL,  Origin  of  Saroophagua,  668. 
Bndetto,  827. 
Bruges,  Hotel,  Cathedral,  Hospital  of  St.  John, 

243;  HAtel  de  Vllle,  Mont  de  11et6,  Golden 

Fleece,  244. 
Briinn,  201. 
Urunncn,  406. 
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Bransvi^  Dndiy,  261. 
Bninswick,  262  ;  Cathednl,  Mi 

ments,268. 
Brunswick  to  Magdebnig,  968. 
Bninsels,  Hotels,  Boulevards,  Mannllrin,  FImc 

des  Martyrs,  Plaoede  la  MoniMie,  296;  IVk. 

Palaoe%  Plcture^lery,  Rnbena,  2B6i,2ST,  2SS ; 

Curregglo,  Cathedrala,  ChurdMa,  GonvvDt,  ft^ 

aoe  ofthe  Fine  Arts,  289. 
Brussels  to  Waterloo,  240. 
Bmaeels  to  Palace  of  I.acken,  241. 
Bniseela  to  Antwerp,  241. 
Bryant's  River  Arre,  483. 
Buda.  Fortifications.  Battiek  Batha.  868. 
Burgos,  581. 
Burgundy  Wlnai,  199. 
Byron^s  Reeldeneei  66, 606, 6ia 
By  town,  687. 


CadenabUa,  OOa 

Cadis,  Hotel,  Gill  of  Gadis,  607;  la  Nnem 

800,608. 
Caen,  172. 

Caen  to  Falaiae  CaaHe,  178. 
Caen  to  UaTre,  if  8. 
Caledonian  Canal,  54. 
Callander,  67. 
Calton  HUl,  60. 
CambraL227. 
Cambridge,  87. 
Cairo,  Hotels,  Amnsementa,  Citadel,  428; 

sacTB  of  the  Mamelnkea,  484 ;  MoM|a6B« 

Palaeei,  Festivmls,  42& 
Cairo,  Old,  428. 
Capernaum,  461. 
Cappoquin,  29, 80. 
Capri,  89& 
Carcassonne,  192. 
Canlross  (Castle),  48w 
Carentan,  Battle  of  La  Hegoe,  178. 
Carisbrooke,  83. 
Carti8le,62. 
Carlotte  Vllls,  600. 
Carlsbad,  288 ;  Hotels,  Baths,  Govwiunflnt 

ulatioQs,  280. 
Carisruhe,  548. 
Canickfergus,  41. 
Cartuja  de  Bfllaitores,  082. 
Canel,2$2. 


Cassel  to  the  Psiaoo  of  Wnhrlmahohe,  spleBdld 

Cascade,  283. 
Cassel  to  Frankfort,  288. 
CasUe  Campbell,  6/. 
Catania,  407. 
Catskill  MonnUlna,  681. 
Centre  Harbor,  648L 
Cervera,622. 
Ccrvetri,  860w 
Cette,198. 

Cbabos  (Louis  Philippe),  601. 
Chalons-Bur-Mame,  225. 
Chalons-sur-SaOne,  280. 
Cfaambery,  476. 
ChamberUn  Wine,  900. 
Chambord,  CasUe  ot,  179. 
Chamouni,  484. 
Champagne  Wines,  21B. 
Champtoc^,  Bine-board,  181. 
Clutpeau  (U),  466. 
Chapiu,  489. 
Charieroi,  227. 
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CharlotkanbnxKi  SdO. 

cjhnrtreii,  175. 

1  jhniisiigne,  202. 

Chateau  Margaax,  1S8. 

Obateauroux,  19&i 

Chateau  TliieiT>-,  215. 

Chatellerault,  182. 

ChatairorUi,  80,  CO. 

ChaudV^re  (Falls  of),  630. 

Chinanceau,  Chateau,  179. 

Cheope,  489. 

CherbouiK,  178. 

Chester,  04 

Chiavenna,  600l 

Chicago,  034. 

Chillon  (Castle),  609. 

Clirtotlania,  570. 

Ud,  6ia 

Cindnnail,  036. 

CUU  Veochia  (MalU),  416. 

Cf  viu  Veochia  (Italy),  30& 

Cimy,  1S4. 

Clarans,  609. 

Claret  Wines,  186. 

Clermont  Ferrand,  Fefeer  the  HpnoBit,  198. 

Clifton,  80. 

Cloa  de  Vongeot  Wine,  204 

Cloyne,  27.  ^ 

duties,  484. 

Coblents,  Hotels,  St.  Castor,  Monument  erected 
by  Napoleon  I.,  Seltzer  Water,  (3enend  Mar- 
eeau.  Monument,  652. 

Cognac,  Manufacture  of  Ck^gnac,  134. 

^»  CoUantogle*8  Ford,**  57. 

Coire,  510. 

Col  de  Balme,  488. 

Cold  Spring.  030. 

Coleraine,  41. 

Collco,600. 

Cologne,  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Churches,  St.  Ursu- 
la, Rubens's  Honse,  Maria  de*  Medid,  665. 

Cologne  to  Paris,  555. 

Como  and  Lake  Dnomo,  334, 600. 

Compi^gne,  220. 

CoDstance,  609l 

Constance,  Lake,  502. 

Constantinople,  Hotels,  Seraglio,  Sublime  Forte, 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  467 ;  Mosque  of  Sulei- 
man the  Magnificent,  Mosque  of  Sultan  Ach- 
med,  Mohammed  II.,  Hippodrome,  Baaars, 
Cemeteries,  Boats,  Fares,  Festivals,  Steamers, 
468,469. 

Constantinople  to  Odessa  and  the  Crimea,  439. 

Constantinople  to  Genoa,  470. 

Cootamines,  489. 

Copenhagen,  Hotels,  Palaces,  Library,  Ndtre 
Dame,  Thorwaldsen,  Museum,  571 ;  Rosenbeig 
Castle,  Christian  IV.,  Royal  Museum,  Chris, 
tiansborgi,  Theatres,  Tivoll  Gardens,  572. 

Copper  Harbor,  035. 

Cordora  Cathedral,  608. 

Cork,  27 ;  Imperial  Hotel,  27;  Churches,  Flurks, 
26. 

Cometo,306b 

C«ite  d'Or,  199. 

Conrmaycur,  488. 

Craig.Phadric,  66^ 

Crinan,  49. 

Cnmidre  Wine  District,  21T. 

D. 

Dalkeith,  02. 

Damascua,  Hotels,  462;   Mosques,  Abana   and 


Pharphar  Rivers,  CasUe,  Mohammed,  St.  Fanl, 
403. 

Dardanelles,  406. 

Darmstadt,  547. 

Dead  Sea,  406. 

Delft,  old  Cliurch,  Prinaseohof,  260. 

Delta,  418. 

Dendera,  433. 

Denmark,  567. 

Derby,  67. 

Derr,435. 

Desert,  436. 

Detroit,  633. 

DeviPs  Bridge,  498. 

DUon,  Burgundy  Wines,  199, 807. 

Diplomatic  Agents,  •g'^** 

Donastauf,  538. 

Donauirorth,538. 

Doncaster,  87. 

DomUm,  51& 

Dounc,  02. 

Drachenfels,  Byron,  653. 

DretMlen,  Hotels,  Valet  de  pbuse,  Sehlosa,  Onea 
Vaults,  the  immense  Wealth  they  contain, 
273;  Picture-gallery,  the  Madoona  de  San 
Sisto  by  Raphael,  Corregglo's  Pictures,  274; 
the  Zwinger,  Military  Museum,  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Grand  Opera-house, 
Frauenklrche,  Japanese  Palace,  Cafes,  Coin- 
ages,  and  Statues,  275. 

Dresden  to  I^eipzlg,  27B. 

Dresden  to  Prague,  283. 

Drogheda,  39. 

Dryburg  (Abbey),  61, 

Duart  (Castle),  51. 

Dublin,  Hotels,  35 ;  Castle,  Trinity  College,  Ca- 
thedrals,  86 ;  Four  Courts,  Custom-house,  Nel- 
son's Monument,  National  Gallery,  Museum 
of  Natural   History,  Royal  Irish  Academy, 

^Phoanix  Park,  Zoological  and  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Cemetery,  ExciirsionB,  87;  Kingi<ton. 
Dusseldorf;  »6.  i       »         ©- 

Dublin  to  Galvay,  38. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  SO. 

Dumbarton  (Castle),  49L 

Dumfries,  62. 

Dundalk,  39, 40. 

Dundee,  57. 

Dunkeld,  66;  Hotel  at,  56 ;  Blmam  Wood,  66L 

Dunluoe  (Castle),  41. 

Dunolly  (Castle),  6a 

Dunoon,  4^ 

Dunstaffnage,  51. 

E. 

Eberstelnbnig,  545. 

E'Dayr,  432. 

Edinburgh,  Hotels,  Castle,  Monnmeot  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  68;  National  Gallery,  Royal  In- 
stitntion.  Register  House,  Monumenta,  Ob- 
servatory, SL  Giles's  Cathedral,  Univerilty, 
69;  Parliament  Square  and  House,  Victoria 
Hall,  Holyrood,  Oaton  HOI,  Lelth,  Excursions, 
Melrose  Abbey,  60;  Abbotsford,  Drybargh, 
Jedburgh  Abbey,  61. 

^lintoun  (Castle),  Hotspur,  47. 

Egypt.  418 ;  History,  Money,  etc.,  420, 491. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhino,  668. 

Elnsiedeln,  603. 

Eisenach,  Luther,  Wartbuig  Cantle,  Lnthci's  in- 
terview with  Satan,  St  Klixabeth  of  Thurin- 
gf  a,  2S2. 

Eisenach  to  Caasel,  282. 
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ElephAatine,  43S. 

Ellsha  (Fountain  of),  45a 

EUlnore,  lUmlet,  5Ti 

Emmerich,  85S. 

Ema,  Waierlng-plMC,  UoleU,  etc.,  8&9. 

EnifUnd,  I'opalatioa,  Goveromeni,  85;  Roato 

through,  8&. 
EnnLikoTT,  &3. 
EpernafftlO;  Champagne  Winea,  215-224 ;  M. 

Moei'aCelU»,221. 
Erfurt,  281. 

l^corial  (Royal  Reaidence),  C02. 
Plants  434. 
l'>paiUey,  199. 
Ktampra,  177. 
Kton,  85. 
Kvreuz,  171. 
KxpMltkm,  Uolranal,  of  18G7»  161  2-7. 

F. 

FaTonm  VaUey,  41S. 

Falaiae  Castle,  173. 

FalUof  Foyera^SS. 

FaraTg,435. 

Feldkfich,  516l 

Fennoy,  81. 

Fieaole,  Ml. 

Flngara  l^ave,  G2. 

Fiahkill,  630. 

Florence,  Hotelii,  Amo,  Bridgea,  Doomoi,  Cam- 
panile, I'M ;  SUine^,  Battiaterio  dl  San  Glo- 
▼annl,  Churrh  of  Santa  Croce,  Ilazza  of  Santa 
Croce,  La  Santlmima  Annunaiata,  8M;  Ca- 
pella  di  San  Luea,  Piazsa  dclla  Annunziata, 
Htatue  of  Ferdinand,  Fonndling  Hoapital,  Con- 
vent of  Carmine.  Chureli  of  San  Lorenio,  353; 
Sa^n^tla  Veochia,  Sagietitl*  N'uovo,  Laaron- 
tian  Library,  Church  of  San  Maroo,  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  853 ;  Piawa  del  Gran*  Dnca, 
Stance  of  David,  Mlehad  Angelo,  Savonarola, 
FAlaxs)  Buonarotti,  Palaaxo  Rieardo,  Blblk>- 
teca  RiocardI,  umci  Gallery,  854 ;  Trlbntt^ 
Genia  of  Antiquity,  Etmacan  M naeum.  Hall 
of  Baioccio,  Hall  of  NIobe,  Pltti  Palace,  856 ; 
Hall  of  Vcnua,  Hall  of  Apollo,  Hall  of  Man, 
Hall  of  Jupiter,  Hall  of  Saturn,  Hall  of  Iliad, 
857;  Private  Librarv,  Boboll  Garden*,  Acad- 
emy  of  Fine  Arta,  Theatrea,  Muaeo  dl  Storia 
Naturale  and  Spocola,  Tribuna  Galileo,  Pie- 
ture-g&llorle^,  Hiram  Poven,  858;  (^dne, 
^nce  Demidoff,  360 ;  Artlata,  et«.,  3G0;  Zoe- 
chi  lilmiUo,  Poggi  Imperiale,  Fieaole,  VUU 
Torrigianl,  361. 

Florence  to  Lnoca,  861. 

Fltlelen,  497. 

Folkstone,  8S. 

Fontainebleau,  165. 

Fort  Waahington,  G20. 

Fountain  of  Moaea,  436. 

France,  89. 

Franconia  Monntaina,  641. 

Frankfort,  Hotela,  Charlemagne*i  Palace,  Jn- 
dongaaae,  Cathedral,  Town  Uall,  6il ;  Muse- 
um, Monument,  54% 

Frankfort  to  Wiesbaden,  548. 

Freybargh,  606i 

Friedberg,  283. 

Frtttig8a,491. 


a. 


Galilae  (Sea  of),  461. 
GamU  Upt^aln,  670. 
Garonne,  Wines,  18T. 
G54 


Geneva,  Hotela,  Cathedral  Church  ct  St.  Flore, 
John  Calvin,  Jardin  Anglaia,  Mont  BUoe,  4SL 

Geneva  to  Cologne,  480. 

Genoa,  Hotela,  Ulatory,  845 ;  Harbor,  Feople, 
Christopher  Colnmbtu,  Monument,  Dieoov^ay 
of  Cuba,  ChnidMf,  Cathedral  of  San  Ixmaan^ 
846;  Rellea,  L'Annnnclala,  St.  Ambrogio  di 
Gei«a,  Santa  Maria  di  Carlgnano,  Sk  Stepba&d 
delU  Porto,  San  Matteo,  San  Biro,  Palaoee, 
Falaaxo  Brlgndle,  Palaxao  PaUavidni,  I^Jaa. 
BO  Dorio  Toni,  847 ;  Palasao  Balbl,  Palano 
Reale,  Palacxo  Doria,  Falasso  della  UniTer- 
ait^  PalasBO  Ducale,  Bank  of  8L  George,  Pnb. 
lie  Inatitntiooa,  Aeademiea  Ugoatioa  dcOe 
Bella  Arti,  Tbeatraa,  MannfiMsiuna,  Uafin,  Sil- 
ver Filigree*work,  Railways,  Steamara.  Difi- 
gencea,  848 ;  VUla  PalUvicini,  349. 

Genoa  to  Spessla  and  Nice,  848. 

(iermany.  Political  DiviKiona,  Area,  PtmalatiaBi, 
Inhabitants,  257;  Germanic  Confederatkak, 
258;  German Cuatem  Leagues,  FaaaparfeB,85B. 

Genan,  496. 

Gervala,  SL,  484. 

Ghent,  241 ;  Hoteii,  Squares,  Palace  of  the  €^ 
versity,  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  Belfiy  Tower, 
Grand  Begulnage.  Treaty,  242. 

Ghent  to  Bruges,  248. 

Giant*a  Cauraway,  4S. 

Gibbon'a  Hooae,  509. 

Gibraltar,  610. 

GteMbach  Falls,  493. 

Gligen,  432. 

Glammis  (Castle),  57. 

GUroa,50L 

Glaagow,  Hotel,  Bridges,  Commerce,  41 ;  Great 
Western  CooUng  D6p6t,  Cathedral,  Universi- 
ty, Royal  Exchange,  Mechanics*  Institatiea, 
PictnrB-gallery,  45;  PWrka,  Excnrsiooat,  Both- 
well  Castle,  Hamliton  I'alaoe,  Lanark,  FalU 
of  the  Clyde,  46. 

Glaagow  to  Londonderry  (InlaiidX  49b 

Glenooe,54. 

Glenn*s  Falls,  640. 

Goldau,604. 

Gorliam,  641. 

Gotha,  boautlfhl  Situation,  Pklaoe  of  Fredeoetcliv 
Kunstkammer,  Almanacfa  de  Goiha,  SSI ;  Go- 
tlia  Sausages,  282. 

Oottenburg,  570. 

Gottileben  Castle,  512: 

Granada,  Hotela,  613 ;  Site,  ADiambim  Calhe- 
dral,  Carthusian  Convent,  Sierra  Nevada,  Bea- 
saken,  614. 

Grata,  804. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  25. 

Greece,  472:  PopuUtioo,  Money,  473. 

Greenock,  48. 

Grlmeel  Pass,  492. 

Grindenwald,  493. 

H. 

Haarlem,  Tulip  Mania,  St  Bavon,  the  great  Or^ 

gan,  Picture-gallery,  Engines,  262. 
Hague  to  Amsterdam,  vin  Leyden,  25L 
Hague  to  Scheveningen,  251. 
Hague,  the   National   Mnip-eum,  Pan!  Pottei*a 

young  Bull,  260 ;  King's  Palaee,  Palace  of  the 

Prince  of  Orange,  T  Hois  in 't  Boaeh,  251. 
Hamburg,    Money,    Hotels,    Fire,    EzchaogD, 

CHiurchea,  271. 
Hamburg  trt  Lubcck,  272. 
Hamilton,  037. 
Hammerstein,  653. 
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Hampton  (Court),  86. 

Hanover,  861. 

Hanover,  Kingdom  of,  262. 

Hanover  io  BrumswiclLi  261. 

Harfleur,  90. 

IlaBtlngB,  86. 

Hatto  (liiflhop),  651. 

Haute-Combe,  476. 

Hant-Mame  Wine  Districfc,  224 

HautvillierB  Wine  District,  217. 

Haxnie,  Hotels,  90. 

Havre  to  Rouen,  90. 

Hawthomden,  62. 

Hebron,  Tombe  of  Abnham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 

460. 
Heidelberg,  Hotels,  Castle,  646;  Heidelberg  Tun, 

Charehes,  St  Peter,  Holy  Ghost,  University, 

Exeunions,  646. 
Heidelberg  to  Frankfort,  647. 
Heidelberg  io  Wolfs  Bmnnen,  547. 
Heilzlng,  801. 
Heinheim,  6S6. 
Helensbtirg,  48. 
Heliopolis,  427. 
Helslngfors,  667. 
Herculaneum,  8S5. 
Hermitage  Wine,  210.  > 

Hinof1Iowili,38. 
Hitteldorf,  301. 
Hockhelmer  (Wine),  660. 
Hock  (Wine),  Prince  Mettemkh,  66a 
Hoenschwangen,  536. 
Holland,  247. 
Hombnrg,  C49. 
Hudson,  631. 
Hndson  River«  628. 
Huntingdon,  87. 
Hyde  Park,  630. 


Ibreem,  436. 

He  de  la  Conf6rence,  660. 

Ifftsheim,644. 

Imst,  616. 

Innisfidlen,  33. 

Innspruck,  617. 

Interlachen,  401. 

Intcrlachen  to  Lucerne,  via  Lnuterbrunnen,  Moy- 

rlngen,  Grinisel  FOss,  and  Uoepentbal,  494. 
Introduction,  ix. 
Inverary,  60. 
Invergarry  (Castle),  64 
Inverlochy  (Castle),  64 
Invermoriston,  66. 
Inverness,  56u 
Invennaid,  67. 
Iona,63. 
Ireland,  28. 
Irvington,  620. 
Isle  of  Wight,  87. 
Isles  of  Greece,  47L 
Isola  Bella,  490. 
Italy,  806. 
Ivan,  665. 

J. 

JaffiM  Ancient  Port,  Simon  the  Tknner,  ^eg^ 

Napoleon,  443. 
Jaffa  to  Jemsalem,  444. 
Jardin(The),4S3,484 
Jedburg  Abbey,  61. 
Jenin,  460. 
Jerez,  Gonzales,  Duboec  &  Co.,  606. 


Jerez  (Wines),  606. 

JerichOk  Fountain  of  EUsha,  Zaccl^eas*8  House, 
468. 

Jerusalem,  444;  Opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  Hen- 
niker,  SUnley's  first  Sight,  446;  Modem 
Houses,  Golcmel  James  Williams,  of  Tennessee, 
Mosque  of  Omar,  Difficulty  of  obtaining  Ad- 
mittance, 8olomon*s  Temple,  Mount  Morlah, 
Es-Sukrah,  448 ;  Holy  of  Holies,  Angel  Ga- 
briel  and  Mohammed,  Population,  Mosque  of 
El-Aksa,  Orange  Fountain  Hotel,  Iloly  Places, 
449 ;  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Minaret 
of  Omar,  461 ;  Holy  Seputehre,  Centre  of  the 
Earth,  Coenaculum,  Hill  of  Zion,  Last  Supper, 
462 ;  Armenian  Convent,  Jews*  Wailing-plaoe, 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  Fountain  of  the  Virgin, 
The  Virgin  Mary  accnsed,  Pool  of  Siloam, 
Tomb  and  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  Backsheesh,  Mount  of  Olives, 
463 ;  Bethany,  Tombs,  Absalom's  Tomb,  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  Via  Dolorosa,  Church  of  the  Fhtg- 
eUation,  464;  Certificate  to  the  Anthor  txom 
the  Grand  Patriarch,  456. 

Jerusalem  to  Beyrout,  450. 

Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  454 

Jerusalem  to  the  I>cad  Sea,  466. 

Jcumont  Station,  227. 

Johannisberger  (Wine),  General  Hocbe,  IMnoo 
of  Orange,  (icneral  Xellermann,  550. 

Johnsered,  570. 

Jordan  (River),  467. 

Kalenberg,  802. 
Kanderot^,  401. 
Karanak,  433. 
Kelheim,  536. 
Kelvin  Grove  Park,  46. 
Keneh,433. 

KenOworth  (Castle),  67. 
Kenmare,  34 
Keswick,  63. 
Kew  Gardens,  81. 
KUchurn  (Castle),  60. 
Kildare,  85. 
Kilkenny,  86. 
KUlamey,  81. 
Klllamey  (Lake?),  31. 
Kingston,  3a 
Kingston  (Canada),  637. 
Kissingen  Springs,  540. 
Klausen,  521. 

Klostemeuberg.  Monastery,  Miracnlous  Veil,  a 

long  Trout,  302.  ' 

Kofi,  433. 
Koomeh,  434. 
Kussnacht,  606. 


La  BasUde,  134 
Lacken  (Palace),  241. 
Lao  di  Garda,  S25. 
lAhnstoin,  651. 
Lake  Agnano,  401. 
Lake  Avemus,  401. 
Lake  Como,  334. 
Lake  Constance,  612. 
Lake  George,  639. 
Lake  Leman,  50S. 
Lake  Lungem,  404. 
Tjtke  Magglore,  499. 
Lake  Tiberias,  46L 
Lanark,  47. 
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Lftiieattcr,  O. 

LMiiiefk,616w 

I^jumnoe,  MIS. 

Lautertninneu,  4M  ;  Laz«nberf,  861. 

Laylwcli,  804. 

LemmlngtoB,  97. 

I^baaon  8pi1agii,8SL 

Lee,  RiTer,  27. 

LeedisCC 

LeghoiHf  86Sb 

LHpsk,  Hotels,  Vfaiton  at  ths  TUn,  tte  Book 
Trnao,  Immeiue  TYmn— ftlnnni  UniTenitj,  Dr. 
FaaRUw,  GoKhe,  BOito  Mooiunenta,«r»;  Mm- 
afactare*,  2MI. 

LHpslg  to  llaniD  Sperk^a,  S80. 

Ijpipcig  to  Weimar,  ))80. 

Lelih,flO. 

Leman,  Lakr^  6*iS. 

Le  Man*.  I  «& 

Lpop(4dsberg,  SOt. 

Le  Puy,  19S. 

Lenkerbad,  400. 

Le  Val,  170. 

Leyden,  8&1. 

Lk««,»7. 

Iic«e  to  t^pa,  2S& 

Limerick,  34. 

Umogw,  19& 

Lladau,  MS. 

Unth  iJanal,  601. 

Unisons. 

LipariIHandis4f«. 

Llitbon,  cod. 

Linlenx,  17S. 

JJIeniuni,  4'>1. 

Liverpool,  Hotels,  Doeks,  08;  Foblio  Buildings, 
64. 

I/v»li  Arhray,  61. 

L  <ch  Flue,  4 ). 

Luch  Katrine,  Rob  Soy,  07. 

Loch  Lomond,  57. 

Loch  Long,  5S. 

LochKeaa^fiO. 

Loch  Veniuichar,  67. 

^^  Loctuta,  the,**  631. 

Loodoo,  69 ;  Hotels,  Psrks,  Exhlbitloo  Bonding, 
Docks,  Fashionable  Qaarters,  70,  71 :  Squares. 
8tatues,  Wefliminster  Abbej,  72 ;  Houses  of 
Parllamcnl,  74;  Westminster  HalL  8L  Paurs 
(Jathedral,  75;  Tower,  Armory,  T6;  Jetrel« 
hofise,  Museam,  Palaces,  77 ;  East  India  Mu- 
seum, Ptciure-gallerieis  Univeni^,  78 ;  Bank, 
Post-office,  OluM,  Churches,  Houfles  of  the  No- 
bility, 79 ;  Places  of  Amusement,  Cemeteries, 
Bridges,  Newgate,  Zoolof^oal  Gardens,  Pleas- 
ure Gardens,  00;  Cremome,  Kew,  Botanic 
Gardens,  I>erby  and  Ascot  Races,  Covent  Gar- 
den Market,  Carriage-hire,  81 ;  Omnibuses, 
Bradshaw's  Guides,  W.  J.  Adams,  Telescopes, 
Gould  &  Porter's  Bazar,  Tailoring  EeUblish- 
mentH,  H.  U  Marshall  4(  Co.,  Excursions,  Sy- 
denham, ^. 

London  to  I*arls,  8S. 

Londonderry,  Siege,  etc.,  43. 

Lough  Neagh,  20, 41. 

Lowertz  liake,  604. 

Lubeck,  872. 

Lucca,  Hotels,  861 ;  Battis,868. 

Lucerne,  496. 

I.udwigHhift,  271. 

Lugano,  499. 

Luino,  490. 

•-     -Ule,  2«6w 
056 


LnngBnitdM. 
Lnsiiinaa,  183. 
Luxor,  433. 

Lyons,  M«tn  Dame  de  Foarriftre,  UAtal  dc  ViilL 
80a 


MaeUnae.  684. 

Macon,  80S. 

MacnwD,  SL 

Madrid,  084;  Mamien  and  CnateoMs  SB5;  Ha. 
tab,  Puerto  del  Sol,  Prado,  Boyal  FWace,  5S6; 
Armeria  and  Naval  Moseum,  0B7;  National 
library,  Moseo.  088;  T^eatoes,  Chnrrhw,  Gai>> 

Madrid  to  Toledot8D4 

Magadiao,863. 

Magdebiung,  964. 

Magdeburg  to  Berifai,  864. 

Mahopae  (Lake),  680. 

MalUy  Wine  Diatikt,  SIT. 

Maintenon,  174 

Malaga  lo  Granada,  618. 

Malaga,  Wines,  OUliedxal,  6UL 

Mallow,  G4 

Malmalsoo,  167. 

Mais,  680. 

Malta,  History,  408^1L 

Mammoth  Cave,  686. 

Manchester,  65. 

Manlkloot,  438. 

Mantna,     Fortifications,     AOaao     Imperfaie, 

Churches,  Momo  Antiqnario,  Academy  of  Fta 

Arts,  Piasao  dd  T  Lyoeum,  P"^*«W1  GaidEO, 

Fbnto  de  San  Gioigk»|  384. 
Mareotls  (I^ke),  8S4. 
Marengo,  Battte-field,  840. 
Marlenbad,  888. 
Mailen-Lyst,  57L 
Mame,  Champagne  District,  816. 
Mar  Saba  Convent,  454 
MarseUles,  811. 
MaiiMUles  to  Alexandria,  818. 
Marseilles  to  Constantinople,  tl8L 
Marseilles  to  July,  813. 
MaraelUes  to  Spatai,  818. 
Marseilles  to  Toulon,  21%, 
Marston  Moor,  6Bi 
Martlgny,  480. 
Martinsward,  617. 
Mary  (CasUe),  87. 
MaUock,  64 
Matterhora,400. 
Mauchline,  48. 
Mayenoe,  518. 
Maynooth,  88. 
McCarthys,  87-89. 
Meattx,814 
Mechlin,  841. 
Mechlin  to  Ostend,  via  Ghent  and  Bragei.  Bonis 

No.  18, 841. 
Medinet  Habon,  488. 
Medoc  Wines,  184 
Meiorad,  St.,  608. 
Meissen,  819. 
Melrose  (Abbey),  60. 
Melun,  167. 
Memnonittm,  438. 
Mcraphli*,  430. 

Menni  Straits,  Tubular  Bridge.  64. 
Menagglo,  600. 
Meran,  fV90. 
Mer  dc  Glace,  484. 
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iJeBsina,  HotdB.  the  Virgin  Mai7*g  Antognph 
Letter,  Cathedral,  Churches,  Yioeroy*i}  Palace, 
Theatres,  Monnt  Utna,  400. 

Jieyringen,  49S. 

JieTringen  to  Lucerne,  404. 

Jlilan,  Hotels,  Duomo,  Tomhe  and  Monuments, 
Dell*  Albero,  Church  of  St.  AmbroElo,  St  Eus- 
tonio,  SanU  Maria  delta  Gntaia,  3^ ;  Imo- 
nardo  da  Ylnd,  his  ^^lAst  Supper,'*  San  Ylt- 
tore  al  Corpo,  Palazzo  del  Corte,  82D  ;  Brara, 
Observatory,  Flnacoteca,  Library,  330;  Mu- 
seoni,  Teatro  della  Scala,  Ospedale  Grande, 
Private  Palaces,  Manu&ctures,  881. 

llilaa  to  Lake  Como,3S4. 

MUwaokee,  634. 

Minden,  299. 

Bllnden  to  Bremen,  2<Kll 

31  inden  to  Hanover.  260L 

Mingarry  (Castle),  ta 

Minieh,  431 

Mlseno,  40L 

liodena,83«. 

Modling,  801. 

Ifokattem,  428. 

IContanhan,  191. 

Mont  Blanc  CTour  of),  484 

Mont  Blano,  486. 

Montferrand,  1S7. 

Montmorenci  (Falls  of),  639. 

Montpellier,  194 

Montreal,  637. 

Mont  Rosa,  490. 

Montaerrai,  Lcttond  of  Count  Wilfred,  681. 

Morat  (BatUe-2^>,  607. 

Horiaiz,  176. 

Morocco,  611. 

Moscoir,  Hotels,  Kremlin,  668 ;  Sposfl  Vorota, 
St.  Nicholas  (Jate,  Terema,  Bolshoi  Devoretz, 
Granovitaya  Palata,  Little  Palace,  Cathedral, 
664;  House  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Archangel  Mi- 
diael,  Annunciation,  Treasury,  Arsenil,  Ivan 
Yellki,  666 ;  laivest  Bell  in  the  World,  St.  Ba- 
■U,  Foondllng  Hospital,  Theatres,  Unirenity, 
Fteterakoi,  Tea  Gardens,  Empresses  Villa,  Mar- 
ket-place, 6G6. 

Moullns,  19a 

Moont  Ktna,  407. 

Mount  Sinai,  436. 

Mockross  Abbey  and  Lake,  33. 

MaUlngar,  38. 

Munich,  Hotels,  New  Konlgiibau,  the  King  and 
Queer's  Private  Apartments,  Festalbau,  623 ; 
the  Plnacothek,  New  Pinacothek,  Glyptothek, 
630;  Propylaen,Wimmor  (Collection,  631;  Roy- 
al Brewery,  Public  Library,  Joseph  Albert's 
Fhotographs,  682 ;  Monuments,  633 ;  Church- 
es, Thorwaldsen,  Monument  to  Eugene  Beau- 
hamai«,  684 :  Environs,  to  Ulm,  536. 

MytUene,466. 

N. 

Nablous,  450. 

Kamur,  987. 

Nancy,  826. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  BepuUican  Marriages,  Castle, 
181. 

Naples,  Hotels,  889 ;  History,  Forilflcations, 
390 ;  ChnrcMS,  Cathedrale  iSnomo,  Basilica 
of  Santa  Restituts,  Capella  del  Teaoro,  the 
Liquefaction,  391;  Christmas,  Cemeteries,  Pal- 
aces, MuMo  Borbonico,  898;  Vesuvius,  396; 
Grotto  di  Pozznoli,  Tomb  of  Virgil,  Kxcur- 
sions,  (Japri,  Grotto  Azzurrs,  Green  Grotto, 


Fastum,  Salerno,  Herenlanenm,  Fbmpeil,  897 ; 
Lake  Arcmus,  Slbyrs  Cave,  Baths  of  Nero, 
Bay  of  Baiffi,  Tomb  of  Agripplna,  Litemum, 
Lake  Agnano,  Grotto  del  Cane,  40L 

Naples  to  Cairo,  402. 

Naples  to  Palermo,  408. 

Napoleon  HL,  Louis,  98. 

Narbonne,  192. 

Narbonne  to  NImes,  Boute  Na  7, 193. 

Nauden,  680. 

Nazareth,  Latin  Conrent,  House  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  tfoseph's 
Workshop,  the  Fountsin  of  the  Virgin,  46a 

Neagh  (Lough),  26, 41. 

Netherlands,  237. 

Netley  Abbey,  88. 

Nenchatel,  6ia 

NeuUly,  171. 

Neuwied,  668. 

Nevers,  197. 

Newark,  87. 

Newburg,  630. 

Newport,  86, 644 

Newstead  Abbey,  66. 

New  York,  Theatres,  etc.,  686-42& 

Niagara  FaUs,  682. 

Nice,  813. 

Nile,  the  Ascent  of,  43a 

Nllometer,  48& 

Nime8,194 

NIort,  183. 

Norway,  610. 

Novara,889. 

Novan  to  Alexandria,  84a 

Novara  to  Turin,  842. 

Noyent-le-Rotron,  17& 

Noyon,  827. 

Nuits,  807. 

Nuremberg,  638. 

O. 
Oban,  49. 

Oberhauflen  to  Minden,  866. 
Ockenfels,  668. 

Old  Odro,  Moaque  of  Omar,  428. 
Olmnts,  891. 
OntoiMgon,  686u 
Oporto,  609. 

Orleans,  Joan  of  Are,  Maid  of  Orleans,  178w 
Osborne  Uooae,  8a 
Osioot.  438. 
Ouchy,  609. 
Oxford,  6a  «. 

P. 

Palisades,  629. 

Padua,  Hotels,  Dnomo,  CHiurdi  of  San  Ginstina, 
817 ;  Church  of  Sent*  Antonio,  Tombs,  Arena, 
rniverBi(y,S18;  Pahuao  della  Munleipalitn, 
Biblioteca  Capitolare,  Botanical  Gardens,  Ob- 
servatory, Prato  delle  Valle,  Palazzo  Papp  - 
fiiva,  ScuoU  di  Sant*  Antonia,  319. 

PKstum,  395. 

PaimboBuf,  181. 

Paisley,  47. 

Palermo^  Hotels,  Marinl,  Public  Garden,  Botan- 
ical Ctarden,  Houses,  etc.,  403  ;  Cathedral, 
Churches,  Royal  Phlace,  Capella  Palatinn, 
Zlza  Palace,  Catacombs,  Palazzo  Yercelle, 
404;  Monte  Peregrino,  St.  Rosalie,  Monreale, 
Opera-house,  Boatmen,  406. 

Palermo  to  Messina,  406. 

Palestine,  441 ;  Authorities  as  Reference;  Cru' 
sades,  442 ;  Money,  Mill  of  MeU&hik,  443. 
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pAinpIoiUf  624. 

Pftrin,  01 ;  Hotel  de  Loarre,  92 ;  (innA  Uf»ie\, 
liotol    Meuiioe,  0«ngiMiii*«    Me«i«iger,  93 ; 
Apartments,   BoardinK  -  houseis    Kei^uiunuits 
and  (Jafi«,  94 ;  Cmrriages  and  Omnibuses,  95 ; 
Fsople  and  History,  90 ;  Loais  Napoleon,  Sot- 
erelgn*  of  France,  Hortense  BeanbaraaUi  97 ; 
CiTil,  MfliUry,  and  Judicial  Government,  Sen. 
ate,  <Joanctt  of  Stote,  LeglalatiTe  Body,  11)4 ; 
Council  of  Mloisten,  fjei^on  of  Honor,  Army, 
lUD;  NationalGarde  Mobile,  106;  the  Garde  Im- 
periale,  Kmperor's  Household  and  Body  Guard, 
Navy,  107  ;  Kortiflcations,  Courts,  Tribunals, 
and  Civil  Administrations,  108  ;  Mnyurs,  Po- 
lice, Prisons,  and  Correctional  ICatablbhmente, 
109 ;  Children  of  Americans  bom  in  France, 
Deaths  of  Americans  in  France,  Tour  of  Paris 
for  fifteen  Days,  110 ;  Tour  of  Paris  for  eight 
Dars,  for  two  Days,  for  one  Day,  111;  Days 
and  Hours  when  Museums,  Monuments,  and 
Libraries  are  open,  112;  Theatres,  113,  114; 
Concerts,  public  Balls,  Cafe  Glacier,  114;  Bale 
Masques,  Jardin  dcs  Fleurs,  Steaju-boais,  Rail- 
ways, 116;  the  Boulevards,  117,  US;  the  new 
Boulevards,  119;  the  Quays  120;  the  Bridges, 
121 ;  IMaccs,  Statues,  Fountains,  Colonno  de 
Juillet,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Place  du  Carrousel, 
Place  du  ChAteau  d'Eau,  Place  du  ChAtelet, 
122  ;  Place  de  la  Concorde  or  Louis  XV.,  Obe- 
lisk of  Luxor,  Place  Dauphine,  Arc  doTrlomphe 
do  r  Ktoile,  123 ;  Place  de  GK>ve,  llace  LouvoLs 
or  Richelieu,  Place  du  Palais  Bourbon,  Pkn- 
th6()n,  Place  Royalo  or  dcs  Vo!>{^fl,  Place  du 
Prince  Kugene,  Place  Vendome,  124 ;  Colonne 
Vcndoroe,  Place   du  I'rune,  Place   des  Vic- 
toires,  Porte  Saint  Denis,  Porto  Saint  Martin, 
Statue  of  Ney,  of  Henry  IV.,  Fontaines  de 
TArbre  Sec,  de  la  Rue  de  Grenelle,  dcs  Inno- 
cents, Molidre,  Garden  of  the  Tulleries,  125; 
Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  Champs  Klyeces, 
Rond  Point,  Arc  de  T Ktoile,  Bois  de  Itoulognc, 
Avenue  de  rimp6ratrice,  Porte  Dauphine,  12C ; 
Hippodrome  de  Loogchamps,  Cascade  Long- 
champs,   Alice     Longchamps,    Th^Atre     dcs 
Flours,  Croix  Catolan,  127 ;  Churches,  Chapel 
of  SL  Ferdinand,  12S ;  Church  of  St.  Roche, 
the  Madeleine,  129 ;  Nutre  Dame  do  Ixtrcttc, 
Cliurrh  of  St.  KusUchc,  Church  of  St.  Ger- 
main  I'Auxerrois,  Church  of  St.  Siilplce,  130; 
Church  du  Val  do  Gr&ce  and  HApltal  MUlr 
tulre,  Church  of  St.  Ktienne  du  Mont,  l/*hurch 
of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  181;  Notre  Dame  des 
Vlctoires,  Saint  Chapelle,  American  Chapel, 
132 ;  Palaoed  of  the  Tulleries  and  Louvre,  132 ; 
the  old  Louvre,  (Colonnade  du  Louvre,  Tower 
of  the  lioavre,  Palais  de  TElysce  Napoleon, 
134;    INilais   Royal,  I^ais  du   Luxembourg, 
135 ;  I'alace  of  the  Legislative  Body.  130;  Pa- 
laid  de  1*  Industrie,  IMais  du  Qnai  d'Orsay, 
Pal.iiH  de  la  L&gion  d'llonneur,  Palais  de  Tin. 
stitut,  137;  Hotel  des  Affaires  Etrangi'res,  the 
Institut,  liotel  de  Ville,  Banque  de  France,  the 
Bourse  or  Elxchange,  138 ;  Mint,  Imperial  Car- 
pet  Manufactory,  139;  Government  Prlndng- 
offioe,   Government   I'orcelain    Manufactory, 
Government  Tobacoo  Factory,  General  Post- 
office,  Plate-glass  Warehouse,  the  Pantheon, 
140 ;  Mansion  of  Prince  Napoleon,  Maison  de 
Francois  I.,  Maison  de  Comeille,  Mal>H)n  de 
Racine,  Sports,  Races,  141 ;  Jockey  Club,  Hip- 

f»'xlrome  de  Longchamps,  Museums,  Art  Gal- 
eries,  142 ;  Museum  of  the  Luxembourg,  Hotel 
de  Cluny,  FaUis  des  Thermee,  Museum  d*Ar- 
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tlllerie,  149 ;  Edneatiooal  EaUblUhincntA,  the 
Borbonne,  IHdais  and  Ecole  dea  Beaux  Arts,  l&J; 
Bibliotheque  Iroperiale,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  151 ; 
the  Menagerie,  Museum  of  Natural  Ilbtocy, 
Conservatoire  des  Arts,  152 ;  Ilosjdtala,  Milita. 
ry  EsUbUahments,  Hotel  des  InvaHdee,  IM' 
Eeole  MiUtaire^l05;  Canal  de  rOureq,  Sew 
ere,  Catacombs,  Cemeteries,  157;  Presentatlotti 
to  the  Emperor,  Mr.  Woodway,  l&S;  Christy, 
Munroe  St  Co.,  Banken,  Henry  Capt,  Jamei 
W.  Tucker  A  Co.,  Bowlee,  Drevet  A  C'ol,  Frtl- 
nab  Gramagnac,  Madame  Depret,  VQle  de  Fs- 
ris,  Maison  Violard,  Maison  an  Bon  Marcbe, 
160 ;  A.  Cau vet.  Professor  Bdlini, Thomas  Ar- 
thur, Thierry  Mieg,  Roberta,  Henri,  Robert 
Cumberiand,  Concert  Arban,  Bf.  Fanta,  Swiss 
Society  of  Couriers,  161 ;  Champ  de  Mans  l*at- 
ace  of  the  Univeival  Exposition,  ICl  2-7. 

Paris  to  Brest,  Route  No.  2, 1T4. 

l^ris  to  Carcassonne,  Route  Na  6,  lOL 

Paris  to  Cherbourg,  Route  Na  1, 171. 

Paris  to  Cologne,  Route  Na  11,  223. 

Paris  to  La  Rochelle,  Route  Na  4, 1S2L 

Paris  to  I^  Puy,  Route  Na  S,  19& 

Pluris  to  Marseilles,  Route  Na  9, 199. 

Paris  to  Nantes,  Route  No.  3, 177. 

Paris  to  Strasbourg,  Route  Na  10, 214. 

Pianna,335. 

Parma  to  Modena,  SSOu 

Passports,  xL 

Patmoa,  466. 

Pan,  190. 

PauUlac  Chateau  Ufitte^  IS^. 

PeekskiU,  630. 

Penrith,  Giant's  Grave,  Tx>rd  Rrongrhani^s  Ck*> 
tie.  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  63. 

Perpignan,  192. 

Perth.  66. 

Fteschlors,  S25. 

Feslh,  302. 

Peterborough,  8T.  f 

Petereburg,  Castle  of,  516. 

PfundB,  519. 

Pharos,  421. 

Philadelphia,  64& 

I*liilsE*,  Temple  of  Isis,  435. 

Piaoensa,  835. 

Pierroont,  629. 

IMerry  Wine  District,  21 S. 

Pilatus  Mont,  494. 

PiiBus,  218. 

Pimua  to  Messina,  475. 

Pisa,  Cathedral,  362 ;  Campo  Santo,  Baplixf err. 
Campanile  or  Leaning  Tower,  Museum  oc 
Tombs,  Chapel  of  SS.  Sacramento,  363 ;  Church 
of  Sta.  Caterlna,  SanU  Maria  della  Spina,  Uni- 
vcritity,  Botanical  Garden,  Mnseo  di  Htori* 
Naturale,  Academia  della  Bello  Aril,  Palasxo 
Lanfranchi,  the  Residence  of  Lord  Bvroo, 
<  ^unless  Guicciola,  Pinzza  du  C'Svalieri, 
Baths,  San  Pietro  in  Grade,  Certosa,  364 ;  Ca»- 
cinc,  365. 

Pistoia,  339. 

Poitierp,  Charles  Martel,  the  Black  Prince,  132. 

Pompeii.    (See  Naples.) 

Pont  du  Gard,  194L 

Porlezxs,  50a 

Fbrtrusb,  41.    ^ 

Portsmouth,  81. 

Portugal,  60S. 

Potsdam,  270. 

Poughkeepsie,  630. 

Prague,  Hotels,  Alstadt,  St.  John  Nepomnk,  CSS; 
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Ilndsliiii,  Laoransilwrg,  Oftfhectnl,  Relk^, 
Chapel  of  SlJohn  N«pomak,  CaroUnum,  Thlen 
Kircbe,  Balhhaiu,  2Sii ;  John  of  Luzembarg, 
Mnseum,  John  Unas,  Aeropolla,  Queen  Libus- 
n,  Cxernin  Pftlaoe,  fiOO;  Wallensteln'g  Pftl- 
•oe,  Flaoes  of  Beaort,  ManufkolurQi,  Mono. 
menli,891. 

Pngue  to  Vienna,  SOI. 

Prenburg,  Maria  Theren,  808. 

Pniwfas  Mooej,  Police,  Hoiels,  S08. 

Pruts,  519. 

l*aeru  da  Santa  Maria,  687. 

Fyiamids,4S8L 

<^ 
(^ebee,888. 
Queenttown,  96w 


Racknits,  277. 

RaiP^U,  501. 

Raiubouillei,  171. 

Ramleh,  a  Traveler  witboat  a  Guide,  44i 

Rati«bon,  600. 

Keiehiuan,  501. 

Relcbenbaeh,4M. 

Raid,  619. 

Itannea,  176. 

Revel,  667. 

Rhelnu,  Champagne  THne,  Holy  Oil,  994 ;  M. 
Jao(|ueBon*8  immenae  Wine-oeUars,  926. 

Rhelngan,  660. 

Rhine  (fUver),  Scenery,  Interesi,  Steamen,  Wine 
DirtrietB,  560;  Biflhop  Hatto,  65L 

Rhoda,42S. 

Rhodes,  446. 

Richmond,  88l 

RifflebeiKt  490. 

RigUKulm,604. 

Rlom,198. 

Roehefort,  184 ;  Napoleon's  Sorrander,  181 

Rochens  Chateau  des,  176. 

Rolandflfck,  663. 

Roman  .'•e-oooti  Wine,  204. 

Romjinshom,  512. 

A»me,  Hotels,  866;  Walls,  Gates,  Bridges,  867 ; 
Forum  Romanum,  Temple  of  Concord,  Tem- 
ple of  VespasUm,  Temple  of  Saturn,  Arch  of 
Scpttmiufl  Severufl,  Column  of  l>hocai>,  Via  Sa- 
cra, Basilica  of  Julia,  Kocortasis.  Temple  of 
Rotnnlus,  Arch  of  Janus  Quadriirons,  Cloaca 
Maxima,  Temple  of  Vesta,  Temple  of  Ceres 
and  Pmrarpine,  Temple  of  Fortuna  Vbilis, 
House  of  Kienai,  Ezearations  at  the  FlOaoe  of 
the  Cmara,  House  of  Augustus,  868 ;  Circus 
MazlmuB,  Baths  of  Caracaua,  Aren  of  Constan- 
tine,  Meta  Sudana,  Temple  of  Venus  and  lUme, 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  Cdoeseum,  Burial- 
place  of  Raphael,  869 ;  Baths  of  Titus,  Temple 
ct  Bcmus,  Tomb  of  Blbulus,  Capitol,  Dying 
Gladiator,  etc.,  870 ;  Reserved  Cabinet,  Venus 
of  the  Capitol,  Statue  of  Marcus  Aorelias,  Tar- 
peian  Bock,  Forum  Tndaaam,  Forum  of  Pal- 
las, Pkntheon,  Temple  of  Neptune,  871 ;  Thea- 
tres, Baths  of  Diocletian,  Tomb  of  Hadrian 
(now  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo),  879;  Tomb  of 
the  Seipioa,  Columbaria,  Piassas,  Churebes, 
A.  Pater's,  878;  Monuments,  Asoent  of  the 
Dome,  Subterranean  Church,  874 ;  Ceremonies 
in  St.  Pietei's,Lataran  Basilica,  Table  on  which 
the  La<*t  Supper  waa  eaten,  Scala  Santa,  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  876;  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sae- 
nunent,  Paulfaie  Chapel,  St.  Fhul  withoat  the 
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Walls,  Basfllea  of  St  Lorenco,  St  Agnes,  Ba- 
silica of  the  S8.  Apoetoli,  876 ;  other  Churehes, 
877;  Vatican,  immense  number   of  Rooms, 
Scala  Regie,  Sistine  Chapel,  Michael  Angelo's 
Frescoes,  Loges  of  RaphaeL  Stanze  pf  Raphael, 
878;  Pioture-gsDery,  Raphaers  Transflgura- 
tion,  879 ;   Domenic^ino's    Master-piece,  the 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  Museum,  Library, 
880 ;  Corridor  of  Inscriptions,  Museo  Chiara" 
oiontf,  Bracehio  Nnovo,  Statues  and  Busts, 
Faun  of  Praxiteles,  Botundo,  Court  of  Bdvf- 
dere,  881 ;  the  Laoooon,  ApoUo  Belvidere,  Hall 
of  Animals,  Gallery  of  SUtnes,  Hall  of  the 
Greek  Cross,  Hall  of  Blga,  Etruscan  Museum, 
Lateran   Museum,  Quirinal   Palace,  Private 
PtOaces,  Palaszo  Boiighese,  889 ;  Palaazo  Co- 
lonna,  Palazao  Corsini,  Palaazo  Doria-Pamd- 
H,  Famese,  Famesina  Barberinl,  Spada  (Pom- 
pey's  Statue),  Rosniglioei,  Guide  a  Murderer, 
888 ;  Academy  or  St  Luke,  Manufactoir  of 
Mosaics,  Gardens   of  the  Vatican,  Banken^ 
Manufactures,  Villas   Albana,  Borghe««,  Lu- 
dovisi,  sat  *  Pamiili-Doria  and  Palatina,  Ex- 
cuTsions,  Via  Appia,  Tomb  of  Scipio,  Arch  of 
DruMus,  Church  of  St  Sebastian,  Tomb  of  Ce- 
cilia Metella,  Albano,  Grotta  Ferrata,  Frasca- 
ti,  885;  Claudlan  Aqueducts,  Sacred  Grove  of 
Bacchus,  called  by  some  the  'Temple  of  E^eria, 
Pklestrini  Colonna,Tivoli,VilU  of  Hadrian, 
Mons  Saoer,  Veil,  Prima  Porta,  Ostia,  8S6 ; 
Segni,  Studies  of  the  different  Artists,  887 ; 
Climate,  Dr.  James  B.  Gould,  Lodgings,  Car- 
riages, Servants,  etc,  888. 
Rome  to  Naples,  889. 
Ronda,  612. 
&oeetta,41& 
Roslin  (Castle),  69. 
Kostellan  (Castle),  87. 
Bothsay,48. 

Rotterdam,  Hotels,  eokring  Meerachanms,  Ca- 
thedral, Botanical  Garden,  249. 
Rouen,  Hotels,  Cathedral,  90;  St  Owen,  Hdtel 

deViIle,JoanQfAro,91. 
Rouen  to  Paris,  91. 
&onte  Na  1,  Paris  to  Gherbouxg,  via  Evranx  and 

Caen,  17L 
Route  Na  2,  Paris  to  Brest,  via  Versailles,  Ram- 
.  bouillet,  Cliartreii,  Le  Mans,  Leval,  Renne,  St. 
Brieuc,  and  Morlaix,  174. 
Route  Na  8,  Paris  to  Nantes,  via  Qrieans,  Blois, 

Tours,  and  Angers,  177. 
Route  Na  4,  Paris  to  La  Roebelle,  via  Orleans, 

Toon,  PoHtors,  and  Niort,  189. 
Route  Na  6,  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  via  Orleans, 

Toura,  P&iderst  Clvray.  and  AngoulSme,  184. 
Route  No.  6,  Paris  to  Narbonne,  via  Route  Na  &| 
and  Agen,  Montauban,  Toulouse,  and  Carcas- 
sonne, 191. 
Route  Na  7,  Narbonne  to  Nimea,  via  Bedeta, 

Cette,  and  Montpellier,  19& 
Ronte  Na  8,  Psris  to  Le  Puy,  via  Orieans,  Bonr- 

ges,  Nevers,  Moulin,  and  Claremont,  19Gk 
Route  Na  9,  Paris  to  Marseilles,  via  Fontaine- 
bleau,  D^on,  Chalons,  Macon,  Lyons,  Valence, 
and  Avignon,  199. 
Route  Na  10,  I^uls  to  Strasbourg,  via  l^pemay, 
the  Champagne  Districti  Chaloos-snr-Manie, 
and  Nanoy,  914^ 
Route  Na  11,  Paris  to  Cologne,  via  Compldgne, 
St.  Qaentin,  Charieroi,  Naraur,  Liege,  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  226. 
Roato  Na  19,  Paris  to  Vienna,  via  Charieroi, 
Brussela,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague, 
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Berlin,  Dreidcn*  and  Pngtw,  oaatina«l  ban 
ViMiiia  to  0«iMML,  via  Triesta,  Yaniocii  PmIoa, 
VtoenML,  VwoiiAt  Bntdftf  BsfKunOi  siid  Ml* 
Ua,S30 

Booto  Na  18,  MMhlia  to  Ortand  by  (HmdI  and 
BrngMfMl. 

B«il«  No.  M,  MwUla  to  Antwwip,  t44. 

Boate  Na  1A,  Draidea  to  Fruldbrt-an-tlM-liaia, 
via  Latpcig,  Wdmar,  Eriart,  OoUia,  KI— naffh, 
CttHel,  and  FriedbaiiBlL,  87& 

Boute  Na  16  (tbo  Swia  Tool),  from  GeiMTm  to 
Chamooni,  Martigiiy,  ExcnnloB  round  Mottt 
Blanc,  Uaitigny,  Lettkorfaad,  Gemal  PaM, 
Than,  Intorladieo,  Brian,  Loearae,  Flfiolan, 
BelHnanna,  KagadhMH  Sploffen  hM,  Coin, 
,  Zarlch,  Laearna,  Zug,  tha  Blgi,  Banie,  Frey- 
Iraiv,  Laaianna,VaTay,  ViUenaara,  Laoaanno, 
Naoehatal,  Btaone,  Bnrie,  SebaflhaiiMn,  Con- 
■lanea,  Bragenn.  Inntrmek,  liigLZag,Zarich, 
Oonatanoe,  Undao,  Augtlmrgj  Mttnioli,Ulm, 
atottgart,  BruehaaL  Baden-Baden,  Uelddbetg, 
Fiaokfort,  Wiecbaden.  Eni»,  OoMents,  Bonn, 
Cologne,  and  Fiaria,  490. 

Booto  No.  17,  Si.  Potenbug  ^  London,  via 
BtoekhoiBt,  Oopeobagen,  EUnore,  and  Cbrts- 
tianla,S97. 

Boate  Na  18  {SpmUk  Tini$%  Paris,  Bayonne, 
Madrid,  Gordora,  SevUto,  Cadte,  Gibraltar, 
Tangier,  Malaga,  aruada,  AUoante,  Valenda, 
Baroelona,  Saragonaa  to  Bayonne,  or  from  Bar- 
calona  to  Nlmea,  5T4. 

Bonto  from  Egypt  to  Fakettnn,  4tT. 

Bndealralm,  651. 

BueU,l«T. 


flaardam,  851 
8alntfla,l84. 
Salamanca,  661 
Salemo,895. 
Sallenehe  Fall*,  489. 
Sallenchea,  481 
Salomsn  Oaatle,  909. 
Salzbarg,  52L 
Samaria,  4C9. 
8amofl,4(M. 

SlUdefonso  (Boy«l  Falao«),l»B. 
Bans  Souei,  Vl*K 
8angnMa,023. 
Saimtoga,  640. 

Sanmur,  Cathedral,  Moieam,  Hoaploa  8L 
180.  •        •— • 


SebaffhanseD,  Sll. 

Schlangrabad,  540.    . 

Sebroadrtbaeb,  499. 

Sehimbmnn,  800 ;  Napoleon  11.,  Botoaleal  Oar. 

dena.  Menagerie,  Olorietta  Temple,  Foantaln 

of  Sehdne  Brannen,  801. 
flohiralbadi,  649. 
8obwyts,501 
Seio,466. 
Seone  Palace,  VT. 
SootUDd,4B. 

Scott  (»ir  Walter),  Monument  to^  66, 61. 
8Qgoria,898. 
SevastopoU  460. 
Sevres,  140. 169. 
eevUle,  Hotels,  Glinldi,  699 ;  Women,  Aleasar, 

600;  Cathedral,  608;  Museum,  MoriUofVeiaa. 
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qocn,  La 
POatos,  Flaca  da 

8hechem,469L 

8heflleld,66. 

8beUi.Abadeh,48S. 

&lMobim,42T. 

SieUy,  History,  408 ;  Money,  406. 

Sillezy  Wine  District,  817. 

SUE,  516. 

Sing  Siog,  6M. 

8lon,489. 

8Ugo,88. 

Smyrna,  466. 

Smyrna  to  CoMtantiiiople,  44IL 

Sodoxkoplng,  570. 

Sorrento,  896.  * 

Soothampton,  88L 

Spa,  les  Qnatre  Ffls  Aymon,  818. 

Spain,  571 

Spain,  BaO-fighta,  575;  Money,  BooIbb,  818. 

Sphinx,  489. 

I^ilngen,  470. 

St.  Anne  cFaOs  of),  689. 

St.  Anthony  (Falls  cT),  686k 

81  Anton,  616. 

St  Ay,  178. 

St  Bernard,  489. 

St  Brieuc,  176. 

St  Cloud,  168  ;F6tai,  169. 

St.  Denis,  169. 

StGarmatai,17Q. 

St  Germain  des  Foeaia,  197. 

St  Jean  de  Lns,  679. 

St  Louis,  635. 

StMalo,176. 

St  Marie  (Falls  of),  681 

St  Ouen,  171. 

St.  Paul,  685. 

St  Petersburg  to  London,  Route  Na  IT,  667. 

St.  Petersburg  to  Mosooir,  668. 

St  Peleraburg,  Konto  ta  Hotels,  657;  Imperial 
Pahtce,  Hermitage,  Court,  Theatre,  Flctore- 
gallery,  668 ;  Marble  Palace,  Michaeloir  Palace^ 
Ladrida  Palaoe,  Annitehkoff  Palace,  Admird- 
ty.  Statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  060;  Monament 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Maivhal  Savarafl^ 
Cathedral,  l«ak  Church,  660;  Smolnoi  Ghnreh, 
St  Peter  and  Paul,  Mfait,  Monastery,  AnanaK 
661;  Museum,  Peter  the  Great,  Foudttog 
Hospital,  Lyfaig-in  Honiital,  Theatres,  Gar- 
dens, 662;  ImpSBrial  BeaHfnrea,  Cartn  da  8» 
Jonr,  Passports,  668. 

St  Quentin,  887. 

St  Sebastian,  680;  Sl^ga  and  Sack,  SSL 

St  Thierry,  817. 

Staatabnrgh,  60L 

Staflb,68. 

Standstadt  461 

Steubbaeh,  408. 

Steamen  from  MaiMllles  to  Alglen  aai  flpala, 
819.  ^^ 

Steamen  tram  MarseOlea  to  Italy,  806. 

Steamers  from  MarMilles  to  the  East,  9it. 

Stegeborg,  570l 

Steinaeh,  881. 

BtenElng,  OSt 

Stiriing,61;  Bannoekbnm,  WBHaia  WaBaeai  68. 

Stockholm,  Hotels,  Kinaf  s  FUaea,  Pletore-gal- 
lery.  Library,  Ridderh6tan,  568 ;  RIddailiiM, 
Stotiies,  TbeatrM,I>ear  Parte,  Bayatrom,  Baga 
Park^fidO. 

Stony  (Jlore,  681. 

Stolaenlels,  Castle  and  Fttrtrtts,  65L 
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gtaMboofg,  HoteLk  296;  dihedral,  Pnblle  Li- 
brary, Ffttds  de  loie  grM,  ^^ 

Btratford-on-Avon,  Birthplace  cf  Shakspesro,  68. 

Strawberry  UiU,  86l 

Strooachlacfaer,  67. 

Stuttgart,  Uotfl^  Old  Piriaoe,  New  Palace,  Schil- 
ler, 541. 

Sues,  436. 

Sweden,  66T. 

Switceriand,  477;  Hotels,  470. 

Syraciue,  the  Bar  of  Dioayaine,  LatomJa,  407. 

Syraciue  to  Meulaa,  408. 

Syria,  44L 

T. 

Tabor  (Meant),  461. 

l^unworth,  67. 

Tangier,  611. 

Tappan,  629. 

Tarragona,  619. 

Tarrytown,  689. 

Tel  el  Am4ma,  488. 

Telia,  617. 

Tell,  WnUam,  478, 497, 50& 

Tenedoii,  466. 

Tete  Nolr.  488. 

Thebes,  Kamak,  Laxor/Temple  of  AnunQO,  488 ; 

Tombs  of  the  Kings,  Remeseff,  434. 
Thousand  Isles  (Lake  of),  637. 
Thun,  401. 
■nberias,  461. 
Tiberias,  Lake,  46L 
Ticouderoga,  989. 
Toledo,  Hotels,  604;  Foondliiig  Hoapltal,  Royal 

Swonl  Manu&ctory,  007. 

Toplita,  UoCeb.  Warm  Sprini^  CKrat  or  Bheu- 
matiam  cored,  887. 

Tor,  436. 

Toronto,  637. 

Toulon,  812. 

Toulooee,  191 ;  Battle  at  Tooloiise,  Canal  da 
Midi,  118. 

Toars,  (Jathedral,  170 ;  Pleseia  les  Toun,  ISOi 

Tours  to  the  Castle  of  Lochea,  180. 

Thinton  Falls,  641. 

TMeste,  304 ;  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Austrian  IJoyd*8 
Steamers  to  Constantinople,  to  the  Danube, 
Syria,  Alexandria,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  looian 
Islands,  and  Oreeoe,  80& 

Troihatto  Falls,  570. 

TxouvUle,l72. 

Tarin,  Hotels,  848 ;  Doomo,  Ghapd  of  Santo  Sin- 
dfooe,  Chorch  of  La  Consolato.  Church  of  del 
0)rpus  Domini,  Palazso  Royal,  843;  Armoria 
Beipa,  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Uni- 
rersit^  Reale,  Ptasza  di  San  Carlo,  Plaxsa  Ru- 
■ini,  Plazsa  Vittoria  Emanuele,  Palaces,  The- 
atrea,  844;  C*haritable  InatltatioiiB,  Ma&n&o> 
tures,  Ia  Superga,  84& 

Turkey,  466. 

Tttsis,001. 

l^rol,514. 

U. 

Ulm,641 

United  Stalw,  686. 

U|MnUa,570i 

Urqahart  (Castle),  B5k 

Vtrpcht,  Cathedral,  Malibran,  Moseom,  Treaty, 

865. 
Vtracht  to  the  Morarlan  Colony,  865. 


V. 

Yalenoe,  810. 

Valencia,  617 ;  UnlverBity,  Moaeam,  619. 

Va]entia,34. 

Valetta,  Hotels,  FortifieatloDfi,  Knights  of  Malta, 
418;  Aubeige  de  Proroiee,  d*AuTergne,  of 
Italy,  of  CasUle,  of  France,  of  Aragoo,  of  £n- 
glMid,  418;  Palace  of  the  Grand  Master,  Ar- 
nMwy,  ChttToh  of  St.  John,  414 ;  Monte  de  Pl- 
eta,416. 

Valetu  to  CMU  Yeochia  (MalU),  Orotio  of  St. 
Paul,  416. 

yalladoUd,581 

Vak)gnes,178. 

Venetia,  806. 

Yeotee,  Hotsls,  Sitaation,  Grand  Canal,  Gondo- 
,  las,  807;  Manufactures,  GoremmeDt,  808 ;  Pl- 
aaaa  San  Marco,  Church  of  St.  Gendniano, 
Private  ReeUences,  300 ;  Church  of  Sma  Mar- 
.  00,  lAconae  Horses,  Zeno  Chapel,  Baptisteiy, 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  810 ;  Chap^  of  Ma. 
donna  di  Mascoli,  Sacristy,  Torre  ddl*  Orolo- 
gio,  Royal  Palace,  libraria  Yecdile,  Library 
of  St.  Blark,  Mint,  Campanile,  811 ;  Doge*  s  Pat 
ace,  Giant's  Staixoase,  the  Lion*s  Month,  Scala 
d'Oro.  Bibllothoca  di  San  Marco,  Tintoretto's 
Painting  of  '*  Paradise,**  Paul  Yeronwe't 
Palnthig  of  *'  Yenioe,**  818 ;  Sahi  della  SeruU. 
nio,  SaU  della  Scudo,  Chapel,  Sotto  Plomba, 
Bridge  of  Sigfaa,  Arsenal,  818;  Palaaso  Foe. 
cari,  Plsani  a  IH>lo,  Grimanl,  Manfrini,  Moro 
(the  supposed  Reslaenoe  of  Othello),  Formosa, 
Taglioni  dei  Polo  (where  Marco  Polo  died), 
Tintoretto's  House,  Churches,  Santa  Maria 
Glorioea  de*  Frari,  Titian's  Monument,  814 ; 
Sante  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Sante  Maria  della 
Salute,  Academia  delll  Belle  Aril,  Titian,  31» ; 
his  first,  last,  and  greatest  produetlon.  Schools, 
Tlntwetto,  Museo  Correr,  Theatres,  Charitable 
Infltltutions,  Gondola  Fares,  Byron  on  Yenioe^ 
816;  Yaletdepljice,817. 

Yenioe  to  Padua,  317. 

Yerdritege's  Hook,  630. 

Yergara,  661. 

Yerona,  Hotels,  FortificatlonB,  Catullus,  PUny, 
321 ;  Paul  Yeronese,  Amphitheatre,  Fortifica- 
tions, 988 ;  Churches,  Palaoes,  383 ;  Tombs  of 
the  old  Lords  of  Yerona,  Town  Hail,  JoUet'a 
Tomb,  824. 

Yerona  to  Mantua,  884 

YerpUnck's  Point,  680. 

YersaUles,168. 

Yervlers,  828. 

Yeraenay,  Wine  District,  SOT. 

Yesuvlus.    (See  Naples.) 

Yevay,  600. 

Yioensa,  380. 

Yfehy,  197. 

Yienna,  Hotels,  891 ;  History,  Pramenadei,  Fd- 
aces.  People^  898;  PubUo  BuUdings,  Cathedral 
of  i^t.  Stephen,  Churches,  Church  of  the  Aa- 
gnstlDce,  Canora*s  Monument  of  the  Archduch- 
ess Christine,  Church  of  the  CapneineB,  898 ; 
Coffin  of  Napoleon  II.,  Carmelite  Church,  Im- 
perial Palace,  Cabinet  of  Antlqnities,  Cabinet 
of  Minerals.  894 ;  Museum  or  Natural  His- 
tory, Sohatsksmmer,  or  Imperial  Jewel  Oflloe, 
Coach-house,  Rlding^sebool,  Yotks^srten,  Hof- 
garten.  Picture-gallery,  8P5 ;  Ambras  CoUee- 
tlon.  Armor,  Esterhasy  Bummer  Rilace,  Prince 
Llchtensteln's  Pnlace,  Counts  Caemin,  Schon- 
brunn,  Harmch,  and  Lemberg*s  Collectioo  cf 
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Flctaiw,  Iminfftel  AraeBsL  96 ;  UolTtnltj, 
G«iMral  llo«pital,  Ljing-fn  If o«plUl,  ThMitrei, 
S09  ;  MwrKhmoniA,  MaauCMturet,  Caniagoi, 
BwV'N  I'BMpw^f  Cid'iK  Vslfll  de  plMM,  Op- 
«fm«gljiaMB,  Liiee  and  Bohemimn  OIsm,  800. 

VteDU  to  Badm  Warm  >|Niii9i  ~  VlaiiM  to 
IMlslBK— VtooM  to  MMllaf — YleiiM  to 
Bazaabuiy,  901. 

VteoM  to  KateBboif — Viena*  to  Kloftoniia. 
tanr— Vtanaa  to  lieopoiaib«v-.Viflaim  to 
FMlh,90a. 

Yieima  to  SehSnlmnm,  Ml 

Vleniim  to  Trtoito,  808L 

VleBii«,»«. 

Virseio. 

VQIeoeave,  000. 

vnicpenliM.  AMNd  Bvofd  «f  Jon  of  An,  181 

VlnoraiMiulTa 

VlnnrlvdM. 

TItra.  170. 

yittnria,09L 


Wallulte  Temple^  an. 
WallenatMi  (Lake),  OOL 
Wartbaiv, ««. 
Wanric£67. 

WaahtBgUMijMI. 

Watorioo,  Hattla,  940. 
Weimar,  980. 
WdnMtr,  OraBd-4onI 
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PilMO,  ftdimrehe,  Mwr 


Cbnrdi-jmrd,  dM  Omw  of  0«lte 
ler,  Prsmatiira  Barial,  9S0. 

Wef  mar  to  Jena,  BattMdd,  981. 

W«dmar  to  Eifurt,  9bl. 

Wdnenfala,  980. 

iU^sroi 

001. 

Weil  FtotBt,  6B0l 
Wflitor  Laka,  8Ta 
Whito  MooDtaiiia,  641 
WlMbadeo,  Hol^  048;  GamUfas, 
WOheiBuhaiM.  974. 
WiBdMir(Gaatle).86. 
Wlmdpanvkee,  6i9L 
Wlttonbov,  979 ;  Martlii  Lather, 

ther  and  Mriaartimn,  9T». 
Woodstock,  60. 
WonbaiSiOdOL 


(Wia^.    SmJ< 


York,  HolelB,  GWhtdnli, 
Yoffc  to  UodoD,  87. 


& 


IUihleh,d64 
Zobdanf,  46B. 
ZericDitt  (Lake  oOt 
ZeniuUt,dBa 
SUrt.517. 


COMPAGNIE  DES  INDES. 

VERDfi  DELISLE  F«"  &  C". 

CACHEMIRES,  DENTELLES. 

Mamifdctwrers  of  Laces  at 

ALENCON,  CAEVi 

BRUXELLES,  BATEUX. 

This  house  has  added  to  its  large  manufactory  in 
Brussels  a  house  for  the  sale  of  all  its  laces,  situated 
in  front  of  the  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  the 
finest  position  in  the  city. 

It  is  recommended  not  only  for  the  artistic  taste 
and  superiority  of  its  fabric^  but  also  for  the  regular- 
ity  of  its  business  transactions. 

The  prices  are  fixed,  and  every  article  is  marked 
with  known  figures, 

Sale-Rooms: 


BBTTXELLEBi 
%  Bne  de  la  Begenoe. 


PARIS, 
80  Bne  BloheUeo. 


MAISON    AU    BON    MARCHE 

(FAUBOURO    BT.  OBRMAUr), 

vn  DO  BAi;  lu  ud  ir,  ud  Bin  m  sevub,  so,  u,  ui  m, 
PARIS. 

EXTENSIVE  WAREHOUSES  FOR  NOVELTIES, 

ACKNOWLEDGED  THE  MOST  WOBTHY  OP  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  IIOL'SE  BY  THE 
QUALITY  AND 

REAL  BON  MARCHE 

OF  EVERY  ARTICLE  SOLD. 
THE  BTSTEM  OF  BELLING  EVERY  THTKO 

CHEAP, 

THE  QUALITY  OF  WHICH  HAY  BE  ENTIBELY  RELIED  ON,  IB  ABSOLUTE  IN  THIS 

EBTABU8KHENT,  AND  ONE  WHICH  INSURES  THE  CONTINUATION 

OF  A  SUCCESS  HITHERTO  WITHOUT  PRECEDENT. 

H.B—S^OnLD  CUSTOMgRB  PVRCBABE  GOODS,  AltD  BE  DISBATlSriED 
Wixa  TBEM  AFTERWARD,  TBS  SAME  WILL  BE  EXCEASQED  OR  RETAKEN 
IV  DEBIRSD. 


WOODMAN, 

TAILOE, 


NO.  22 

RUE    DE    LA    CHAUSEE    D'ANTIN, 

Invites   the  attention  of  the   American  and 
English 

TRAVELERS 


to  his  large  Stock  of  Summer  and 
Winter  Goods,  adapted  especially  to 
the  wants  of  gentlemen  of  taste,  style, 
and  quality  in  clothing. 

COURT  DRESSES 


Prepared  at  the  Shortest  K'otice. 


BOMN£  9l  CO., 


TAILORS    TO    HIS    MAJESTY 


SingT^otor  Rmmaminl, 


audto  MX 


THE  HAUT  MONDE,  CIVIL,  MHJTART,  AND  NAVAL. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  STTLEB  AED  MODES, 


FRENCH,  AMERICAN,  AND  EUROP^IAN. 


EJB.  Entire  Suits  mada  in  One  Day. 


12,       Bonlevart  des  Capnolnes,       US, 


GRAND  HOTEL, 


Paris.  Paris. 


JOHN  ARTHUR   &   CO., 

BANE  AND  EXCHANGE  OFFICE, 

General  OdmmiflBion  Agents,  and  Wine  Merohante, 
10  BUE  CASTiaLIONE,  AND  3  BUE  DE  LA  PAIX, 


Established  36  Team. 

Measra.  JOHN  ARTHUR  &  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Pablic  Tint- 
ing Paris  and  the  Continent  to  the  adyantages  afforded  by  the  following  branches 
of  their  Establishments : 

BANK  AND  BZCHANOZL 

Checks  on  the  various  Banks  of  Great  Britain  cashed  on  presentation,  at  the 
hi(^est  premium,  thos  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  carrjing  Circalar  and  other 
Notes,  the  nsnal  Bankers'  Commission  not  being  charged.  Accounts  current  id- 
lowed,  and  Interest  granted  on  Deposits.  Letters  of  Credit  given  for  India,  China, 
America,  and  the  Continent.     Sales  and  purchases  of  public  securities  effected. 

ORZSNTAI.,    AMERICAN,    AUSTRALIAN,    AND     aSNZIRAIi 
"WORIbD  EZPRB88'*  AND  TRANSIT  AOENCnT. 

Established  for  the  convenience  of  that  portion  of  their  connection  having 
Goods,  Packages,  or  Merchandise  to  forward  to  any  part  of  the  Globe^  or  Pas- 
sages to  Book  for  any  of  the  great  lines  of  steam  Communication — by  the  Royal 
Bfail  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  by  most  of  Uie  principal  Companies  of  Rail  or 
Ocean  traffic 

A  DAILY  PARCEL  EXPRESS  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  PARIS,  AND 

WEEKLY  POR  AMERICA. 

BOtrSB  AND  ESTATE  AGBNCT. 

Furnished  and  Unfurnished  Houses  and  Apartments  of  every  description  pn>. 
cured  in  Paris,  its  Environs,  or  any  part  of  France,  without  aiiy  expense  to  the 
Tenant.  Estates  Bought  and  Sold.  Temporary  or  other  accomodation  secured 
in  the  best  Hotels  by  lulvising  the  Firm. 

CGMBCISSION  AOENCT. 

Every  Description  of  Merchandise,  Furniture,  Works  of  Art,  Bronzes,  &c., 
obtained  at  the  trade  price,  thus  saving  the  buyer  from  20  to  80  per  cent 

FOREIGN  AND  FRENCH  WINBa 

The  extensive  Stock  of  JOHN  ARTHUR  &  CO.,  formed  during  the  last  thirty- 
six  years,  enables  them  to  supply  wines  of  the  finest  quality  on  most  moderate 
charges. 
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BOWLES  BROTHERS  &  Co., 

BANKERS. 


NEW  YORK  i 

FARTS: 

BOS'lX^N: 

lO  ^WiUiaixi  8t. 

84  Xiu.e  de  la  Faix. 

re  state  St 

IflSUB  cmCULAB  JLHD  8FECIAL  CBBDIT8  UFOlf  THB  FOLLOWIHO  PLACBI 

AvBOA,  MonH  Coast: 

Coblents. 

Parma. 

Alexandria. 

Cologne. 

Pisa. 

Algien. 

Dantslc 

Rome. 

Cairo. 

Dresden. 

Sienna. 

TttnJa 

Dusseidori: 

Turin. 

AveniAM  Eunsa: 

Qbeiiioid. 

Venioa 

CariBbad. 

Ems. 

Malta: 

InoBprocIc 

Frankfort  oii-tii»>]Iain. 

MoawAT : 

Oottingen. 

Christiania. 

Marienbad. 

Hallei 

DroDtbeim. 

Fwth. 

Pobtu«al: 

Pracna. 

Hanover. 

Lisbon. 

Homtwoig-Ies-BalM. 

Madeira. 

Trieste. 

Jena. 

Oporto. 

Yienna.   ■ 

Koninbera. 

LBip8l& 

Rovmahla: 

Bilaium: 

Bucharest 

Antwerp). 

Magdebniy. 

Galata. 

Bniitelau 

Mayenoa 

Ibratla. 

Ghent. 

Stettin. 

Rdbha: 

li^ 

Weimar. 

Moscow. 

OBtend. 

Wiesbaden. 

Odessa. 

DamiABx: 

anMAST,  Soun: 

Riga. 

AngsbaiK. 
Baden-Badan. 

Saint-Petenbmi^ 
Warsaw. 

Copenb^w. 

Carlsmhe. 

Spaxh: 

FkAHoa: 

Constance. 

Alicante. 

Alx.leB.BaliHL 

Freiburg'. 

Almeria. 

Angonldme. 

Heidelbeis. 

BaroeloBa. 

Bajroone. 

Mannheim. 

BUhaa 

Bordeaux. 

Munich.                               < 

Cadis. 

BouIogne-ior-Mer. 

Nuremberg. 

Cartliagena. 

Bretk 

Fassan. 

Madrid. 

Caen. 

Kegensbufg. 

Malaga. 

Calais. 

Btuttgardt 

Pampeluna. 

Cannes. 

Ulm. 

Santander. 

Cbalon-ear-SeAne. 

QnnuLTAE: 

Saragosaa. 

ChalonB-eor-Marae. 

QxxAT  BaxTAiir  axd  iMmujm : 

Serine. 

Dieppe. 

Cork. 

Valeoda. 

Harre. 

Dublin. 

Swedkm: 

LaBoefaelle^ 

Edinbnigb. 

Gothenbora. 

Lyona. 

Glasgow. 

Stockholm. 

Haoon. 

LirerpooL 

Bwmaajjmt 

KaneUlei. 

London. 

Basiei 

MontpelUer. 

Manchester. 

Bene. 

MalbouM. 

GuKGi: 

Chaax.4a.Foildi. 

Nice. 

AthensL 

IribOUK. 

Mlmei. 

CorftL 

Geneva. 

OloroQ. 

Hollaiid: 

Interlacheo. 

Faria. 

Amsterdam. 

f^nwannffi 

Pan. 

UNgne. 

Lugana 

BelBW. 

Rotterdam. 

Lnceme. 

fioaen. 

Italy: 

Montreuz. 

Saint-Nacaixe. 

Aneooa. 

Nenchatei. 

StraBboorg. 

Bologna. 

Vevay. 

Valendennei. 

Florence. 

Zurich. 

Vlfthy. 

Genoa. 

Stkia: 

OmfANTtNOBTD: 

AU-la^hapelte. 

Leghorn. 
TiUORa-BatbL 

Berrout. 
Jaflh. 

Berlin. 

Messina. 

Jerusalem. 

Bonn. 

Milan. 

Tmucn: 

Bremen. 
Bndan. 

Naples. 
Pftfenno. 

Constanti]iopl& 
Smyraa. 

JOHN  MUNROE   &  CO., 


' 


BANKEBS, 
Bo.  8  Wan  Sbreeti  Hew  York, 


Bo.  7  Rae  Soribo,  Parli. 


OInDlw  LellOT  of  Gradll  to  TteTtfm,  piV«M«  ■*  wy  or  the  Mlov^ 


Bonk 

Fta. 


Ljroos 

UootpdXkr. 

ManeiUei. 

Algten. 

Onn. 

EpifMO. 

Btraaboaiff. 

Booloipie-iar-lfer. 


Vichy. 

IMeppat, 

BatntMala 


NiOB. 


Bp^ 


lAHagiM. 


€k)bleiiM. 


FnocfBCl    &1L 

Miiwilwlin  I 
Heidfilbai. 


Baden-Btidcn. 

Munich. 

Lelpslg. 


Veray. 


Net 
Oei 
Livoume. 


Tnrlii. 

Madrid. 

MaUoL 

Se^UtoT 

Cadim. 


Madeiim. 

Oranada. 


Gibraltar. 


AthoDfl. 


Berlin. 


Braalaa. 
Ylaona. 
Carlabad. 

Homboaii-le»>Biliii. 

FMth. 

Emi. 

DuiMldorl 

BniBiwkk. 

Baleu 


Caixou 

Jaitualc 

Beyrouth. 

SmynuL 

ConatandBopla 

Hant>iu]g. 

Btockhotan. 

Cfartatlania. 

Riga. 

8».  ~ 


Stettin. 
Vanovi& 
CopeobagOL 
London. 


Edinbox^Bli. 

Olaagoir. 

DnbUn. 
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DUNCAN,  SHERMAN,  A  CO., 

BANKERS, 

CORNER  PINE  AND  NABSAU  STREETS,  NEW  YORK. 

Imm  Cti«otar  Laltcn  of  Credit  and  CIrealMr  Notai  fbr  TnY«tan»  ■vftiUbto  in  aU  Um 
CItiw  and  TovM  of  the  World. 

CireiiUr  Not«t  are  abo  iMoad  for  un  in  tha  CnHad  Blatas.  Canada,  aka,  of  Uia 
of  $10  aad  avvardt  olniilar  to  ttaoM  In  •aeh  aztaaalTa  dm  In  nnDM. 

Tha  abora,  aa  vaU  ai  ■podal  Lettica  of  Ciadlt,  an  paTabIa  at  t&a  priadpal  dtki  of  tte 

Abbarilla, 

Alwrdaen, 

Aboribldy, 

Abarloor, 

Adolooa. 

Alx-laXliapaUa, 

AllNUT, 

Aleppoi 

Alasaadrla, 

Algian, 

AUeante, 

Alloa, 


Bagdad, 
Bacnida 
Bahia, 
Ballant, 
Ballater, 
Ballinnoa, 
BUIinadoa, 
Bandoo, 
^nchorj, 
Banfl; 


Almtfia, 

Altona, 

Amiena, 

Aroiterdaflit 

Anoona, 

Angwa, 

Antwerp, 

Aimrmtt 

Angiboiv, 

AustnUla. 

ir«m  8mtk  Walm, 

AlbafT. 


Bathonl, 

DmlllqaiB, 

KuoMlra, 

MaltlMwl, 

ModirM, 

Newdwda, 

Boekj  HlT«r, 

TuBWOCth. 


Jf«ir 

AneklaiMl, 

Ctaiiatchweh, 

Daaadlii, 

Invereaivlll, 

LrtUrtun, 

WalUaaton. 


Brtobam, 

Iiwwieh, 

ToowoorolM. 

Anni, 
Beechwordi, 


Chlltam, 


KjiMton, 

IMboaraa, 

Bandhiint, 

Tarnmeowfr, 

WanfarmtU. 

Athena, 

Auchterarder, 

Auehtermnefa^, 

Auckland, 

Avignon, 

Avranohaab 

Ayr, 


Bathgate, 

Bathum, 

BAale, 

Batorla, 

Bayonna, 

B4>echvortli, 

Brlth, 

Belbat, 

Berlin, 

B.-me, 


Beyroat,  Syria, 

Bilboa, 

Blnmn, 

Blair  Athdl, 

Blair  Qowria, 

Biota, 

Bologna, 

Bombay, 

Bona, 

Bordeaux, 

Botaen, 

Boulogne, 

Breehln, 

Bremen, 

Brealaa, 

Breat, 

Bridge  of  Allan, 

Brisbane, 

Brugea, 

Bmnn, 

Branawtt, 

Bniiaela, 

Baekie, 

Buenos  Ayrea, 

Cadia, 

Caen, 

Cairob 

CaUla, 

OakniUa, 

Cambral, 

Cannea, 

(yantcA, 

Cape  Town, 

Carlow, 

Cariamhe, 

Carlsbad, 

Castle  Donglaa, 

Caatleautlne, 


Catania, 

Crphalonia, 

Cetta, 

Chalon  <&  8a«B4, 

Cbaetfwrry, 

Chamonfac, 

CbarierlUe, 

Cbaaz  da  Fonda, 

Cherbouig, 

Chlltem, 

Chriateboroh, 

Chriatiaaa, 

Chrlatiaaaand, 

ClTita  Yeeebla, 

Clermont  Feftaad, 

CkmmeU. 

Coatbridge, 

Ccblenta, 

Sis:*' 

Cologne, 

Colombo^  Ceylon, 

Conatavioe, 

Conatantlnople, 

Copenhagen, 

Cordora, 

Corfb, 

Cork, 

Conpar-Angw, 

Creiimacb, 

Crieff, 

Cnllen, 

Dairy, 

Dansie, 

Dannatadt, 

Dalbeattie, 

DelbL 

DeqUlqaln, 

Deiry, 

Dieppe, 

D^, 

Dmine,    * 

Drammen, 

Dread( 

Droni 


len. 


Dnuln, 

Dunkirk, 

Doaaeldoii^ 

Donedln, 

DandaUc 

Dumbarton, 

Dumfriea, 

Dunblane, 

Dunkeld, 

Dunning, 

Dunoon, 

Edinburgh, 

Edsell, 

Elberftld, 


Ugin, 

EUon, 

Emu, 

Florenoe, 

Foehabeia, 

Folz, 

Forihr, 

Frankfort, 

FraaenboroQgh, 

FrlbooiVi 

Fnrtb,  prta  Nfin- 

berg, 
Oalaton, 
Gal  way, 
Qatebonee, 
Oeeloiig, 


Ghent, 

Gibraltar, 

Glrran, 

Glaagow, 

Goray, 

Gotha, 

Oottenbuig^ 

Oottingen, 

Graham*a     Tdvn 

(Gape), 
Gnmada, 
GranTille, 
Graaae, 
Grata, 
Green  On, 
Grenoble, 
Hague, 
Uambnig, 
Uanorer, 
UaTana, 
Harra, 
UeidelbeiK, 
HeienabttiYh, 
Hermanatadt, 
Hombouig  leaBaina 
HongKong, 
Ueyerea, 
Hunttey, 
Inglewood, 
Ennapmck, 
Ipawleh, 
Innerleltlien, 
Inyerary, 
Inyemry, 
Interiaken, 
Inremeaa, 
IntotMrgUl, 
Inrlne, 
Irdand, 

BallbiniN, 


Wcxmd, 


Jailh,  Syria, 

Jeresdela 

Jeniaaleni, 

Johaatone, 

Kandy,  Ccykm, 

Keith, 

Klandn, 

Kilkenny, 

KUUn, 


Kincardine, 

nncngia, 

Kirkcaldy, 

KIrkwaU, 

Klrriemnir, 


Konigaberg, 

Kyneton, 

Lauaanne, 

Leghorn, 

Ldpaie, 

Leith, 

Lerwick, 

LeeUe, 

Uege. 

Ulle, 

lima. 


Llabon, 
LiTerpool, 


Locie, 

London, 

Longford, 

Lorient, 

Lnbeck, 


JjBmAm, 


Mftedufl; 
MadiM, 
Madrid, 
Mftdeix*, 

MagdelmiiB;* 
MutlAod, 

M«ta8>, 
Mftlta. 


Mannheim, 

Manila, 

Mantua, 

Marienbad,    Boha- 

Maneiitea,     [mia, 

Marrboroogh, 

MaryhUl, 

Manritioa     (Port 

Maybole,    CLouis), 

Mayenee, 

Malningeo, 

Melboanie,  AoBtnu 

Memel,  Qia, 

Mentone, 

Meaalna, 

Mats, 

Mexko, 

Mlddlabnig, 

Milan, 

MintUw, 

Modena, 

Moflkt, 

MonUiva, 

Monte  Video, 

Mootpelier, 

Mootrenx,  Switier- 

Montrose,       Qand, 

Moreton  Baj, 

Moaoow, 

MouUaa, 

Mulhoofle, 

Mnnloh, 

Mnnater, 

Mureia, 

Mndgaa, 

Nancy, 

Mantffl, 

Maplea, 

Nanra, 

Naran, 

Naitoton, 

Nottoluitd, 

Nice, 

Nlmei, 

MurBiqbcr^g, 

NeirCMtle, 

KmrPitBUgo, 
New  Boo, 


Oieron, 

Omegfa, 

Oporto, 

Oraa, 

Orleana, 

Oatend, 

Paisley, 

Palermo. 

Palma  (MiO<'K«)« 
faria, 

Parma, 


Fatras, 

Pao, 

Pan,  Baawi  Fyr6- 

Peebles,         CiM^ 

Perpignan, 

PemambueOk 

Perth, 

Poith. 

Peterhead, 

Pi^a, 

Pitloehry, 

Port  Glafgoif, 

Prague, 

Qneenstown, 

Rastadt, 

Ratisbon  or  Regoi» 

burgi 
Renfrew, 
Rheima, 


Riga, 
Riod< 


Rio  de  Janeiro, 

Rome, 

Roaeliearty, 

Roatodc,    - 

Rotterdam, 

Roaen, 

Rocky  River, 

Roaerea, 

StGalle, 

St.  Male, 

St.  Omer, 

St.  Peterabaiy, 

St.  Quentln, 

St  Thomaa,  W.  L 

Salamanca, 

Salxbiirg, 

Sandhunt, 

San  Remo, 

San  Sebaatian, 

Santander, 

Schaffhaofleen, 

Sehwalbach, 

Scotland, 

▲bcrfkldj, 

Aberkmr, 

Alio*, 

Alrm 

AaehtBnnkr, 

AaehtamoeMy* 

Ayr, 


BanelMiy, 
Banff, 


Batlivate, 

Bclth, 

Blair  AUmL 

Blair  OowHe, 

Brschln, 

BctdgeoTAIIaii, 

BoeUe, 

CatUa  OoagljM* 

Ceatbrldfv, 

Coapar-.M>gna, 

Crieff, 

Cnllen, 

TMllwiamn. 

I>*by. 

Doone, 

Danbarton, 

DnniMes, 

Dtmblana, 

Dankeld, 


Dpoooii, 

EdialU 

Bl 


Poehaben, 
Porfhr, 


GatahooM, 

Olrraa, 

Greenock, 

Helanaburgii, 

Honllejr, 

InnarMthen, 

iBTenuy, 

Invenuy, 

Irrlne, 

Johutona, 

KelU^ 

Killln, 

KllmwnodL, 

Kincardine, 

KlnowMa, 

KirkaJdr, 

KlrkwaU. 

Klrriamiur, 

Leith. 

Lerwick, 


Loehgelly, 

Lochgtlpbead, 

LumadeD, 

Macdnft 

MaiYhUl, 

MaTbok, 

Mintlaw, 

Moflkt. 

Moni^Te, 

Mootroee, 

Netlalon, 

NewFlttUfO, 

Paiilej, 

FMbtei, 

Perth, 

PetariMad, 

Pltloel»7, 

Port  Glaesow, 

Benftew, 

Boaebeartgr, 

Selkirk, 

Btewafton, 

StlrUnv, 

Scraiuaer, 

StrathaTni, 

Tarber^ 

Tarland. 

ThomhiU, 

Tllllooaluia, 

Troon, 

Tnrrlff, 

Wlek. 

SeUdric, 

ScTille, 

Shanghai, 

Sienna, 

Singapore, 

Sligo, 

Smyrna, 

Southampton, 

Spa, 

Stettin, 

Stewarton, 

Stirling, 

Stockholm, 

Stranraer, 

Straaburg, 

Strmthavea, 

Stuttgart, 

Sues, 

Sydney, 

Tamwortbf 

Tarlbert, 

Tarland, 

Tarrangower, 

Teneriffe, 

Tbomhill, 

Thonne, 

TOUecoultxIe, 

Tlpperary, 

Toowoomba, 

ToplUs, 


ToQlCB, 

Tonlooee, 

Tours, 

Timlee, 

Trdves, 

THeate, 

Troon, 

TuUamon, 

Tunis, 

Turin, 

Tnrriii; 

Utnieht, 

Valencia, 

Valendennea, 

Venice, 

Vera  Cms, 

Verona, 

Vevay, 

Vichy, 

Vienna, 

Vigo, 

VUlefrandie, 

Vittoria, 

Wangaratta, 

Warsaw, 

Waterford, 

Weimer, 

Wellington, 

Westport, 

Wexford, 

Wick, 

Wiesbaden, 

WUdbad, 

Windsor, 

Worms, 

Wnrsburg, 

Youghall, 

Yverdon, 

Zante, 

Zaragosa, 

Zurich. 

Umitbd  STAm. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Apalachioola,  Fla. 
BuilUo,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
C>anandalgna,  N.  Y. 

CaniOoh<^«t  N-Y. 
Charleston,  S.  a 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Chicago,  111. 
Cinofnnatt,  Ohio, 
Columba^,  Geo, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Dayenport,  Iowa, 
DansriUe,  N.  Y. 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Eagle  RiTer,  L.  8., 

Mich. 
FrMlonia,  N.  Y. 
Oi'd  Rapids,  Mieh. 
Oalveston,  Texas. 
Hartford,  Ct. 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kalamasoo,  Mich. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Keokuk,  Iowa, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Lanaingburg,  N.Y. 
Uttle  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Leavenworth  City, 


Milwaukle,  Wis. 
MoUle,  AU. 
Marquette,  Mlefa. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
NashvUle,  Tenn. 
Nantucket,  Maai. 
Newaric,  N.  J. 
New  Bedford,  Maab 
Newport,  R  L 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Portland,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Providence,  &  I. 
Pittsburfch,  Pa. 
Pecria,  111. 
Pouffhkeepsie,  N.Y 
Qufney,  III. 
Bockford,  IIL 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rock  Island,  111. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Savannah,  Geo. 
San  Frandsoo,  CaL 
Sacramento,  CaL 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
St.  FauL  Minn. 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
St  Joseph,  Mo. 
Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  O. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  Iowa, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Yoiikers,  N.  Y. 
Canada,  ico. 
Bytown, 
BrockviUe, 
BellevOle, 
Cobnrg, 
Hamlltoo, 
Kingston, 
London, 
Montreal, 
Port  Hope, 
Picton, 
Quebec 

St.  Catherine's, 
Toronto, 
Windsor, 
St.  John,  N.  Bw 

We8t  Indus, 
8a  Am BBiOA,  Ac 
Havana, 
St  Johns,  P.  R. 
Maysgues, 
Panama, 
Valaparaiais 

St  Thomas, 

Bermuda, 

Barfoadoea, 

Nassau,  N.  P. 

Cardenas, 

Mexiea 


AMERICA]^  BAlfKBBS 

AND 

COMMISSION   MERCHANTS. 


JAMES  W.  TUCKER  &  CO., 

3  ABS  5  HUE  SCRIBE, 

PARIS. 

All  secnrities  of  the  United  States  Government 
bought  and  sold.  Loans  negotiated  upon  the  sama 
Drafts  on  America  and  England  bought  and  sold. 
Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit  issued  on  Bankers  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe.  Letters  of  Credit  on  Lon- 
don cashed  at  the  lowest  rate&  Interest  allowed  on 
deposits. 

Every  description  of  French  and  German  goods  pur- 
chased direct  fix)m  the  manu£Eu^ui*ers,  and  forwarded  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Beading  -  Room^  large  and  well  lighted,  is  fur- 
nished with  journals  from  the  different  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  England.  Letters  addressed  to  the 
care  of  this  house  will,  in  aU  cases^  be  delivered  or  for- 
warded on  the  day  of  receipt :  a  separate  letter-box  is 
assigned  to  each  person  receiving  their  letters  at  these 
bureaus. 

Packages  of  all  kinds  forwarded  to  America  by  every 
steamer.  Travelers'  luggage  received  and  carefiilly 
stored. 

An  American  registry  is  kept,  in  which  strangers  are 
invited  to  inscribe  their  names  on  their  arrival  at  Paria 


OILA2ID  BOnSL  DU  LOUVBB, 

Rue  Rivoli, 

AND 

ORANB  BOTBL, 

Boalevard  du   Capaoins, 

These  two  large  Hotels  are  carried  on  by  the  "  Com- 
pagnie  Immobiliere  de  Paris," 

They  contain  1400  bed-rooms  and  sitting-rooms  at 
fixed  charges,  the  scale  of  which  ranges  from  fr.  4  to 
fr.  30  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  from  fr.  4  to  fr.  20  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre, 

• 

These  gradations  of  tariff,  together  with  the  size  of 
these  two  hotels,  situated  in  the  finest  parts, of  Paris, 
insure  to  Travellers  and  Families  the  certainty  of  ob- 
taining accommodation  suitable  to  their  requirements, 
means,  and  tastes. 

♦  The  tables  d'hote,  providing  700  places,  are  served 
at  6  o'clock,  the  Public  being  admitted  equally  with 
the  Residents  in  the  two  hotels.  Both  hotels  have, 
moreover,  public  restaurants,  with  Bills  of  Fare  at 
fixed  prices. 

The  chief  saloons  in  each  hotel  are  available  for 
public  or  wedding  breakfasts  and  dinners;  also  for 
iStes  and  family  meetings. 

Each  Hdte)  is  provided  with  a  magnificent  reading- 
room,  a  billiard  and  coffee  room,  bath-rooms,  and  also 
with  a  public  Telegpaph  Office  in  correspondence  day 
and  night  with  all  Europe. 


HOTEI.     CHATHAM, 

HOLZaCHDC^  PiopilotOT. 


07  Bm  Nm.  St.  Aacwfi*,  bodut^ 


HOTEL       MEURICE. 

228  EUE  DE  BIVOU,  PARIS. 

IMMEDIATELY  OPPOSITE  THE  GARDENS  OF  THETXCILERIES. 

This  old  established  (in  1815)  and  universally-re- 
nowned First-Class  Hotel,  replete  with  every  com- 
fort and  convenience,  Tiaving  every  variety  of  accom- 
modation, and  being  most  delightfully  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Paris,  now  belongs  to  the  liondon  and  Paris 
Hotel  Company,  with  Mr.  Sohewrioh  aa.  Manager,  and 
merits  more  than  ever  the  patronage  of  good  society 
anxious  to  enjoy  true  comfort  dufing  their  visit  to  the 
French  metropolis.     The  best  table  d'h6t«  in  Paris. 


MAISON  DU  GRAND  HOTEL, 

No.  12  BOULEVARD  DES  CAPUCINES. 


M  ^j 


BONNIN  &  OO.,^ 

Hairdressers  and  Perfamers 

TO  THE  COURTS  OF  FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA, 


KEEP  CONSTABTLT  ON  HAND  A  LABOB  ASSOBTHEMT  OF 

H  ^T  8 

t 
OF  THE  LATEST  AND  HOST  FASHIONABLE  STTLB. 

All  Articles  Connected  with  the  TOILET  of  the  Purest  Qnality. 

Immediately  under  the  Grand  SoteL 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

PAR  I  8. 

12  BOULEVARD  DES  CAPUCINES, 

GRAND  HOTEL. 


LESIRE'S  HOUSE, 

SHIRT-MAEER. 


DRAWERS,  FLANNEL  WAISTCOATS, 

CRAVATS,  HANDKERCHIEFS, 

LADIES'  LINEN,  GLOVES. 


PAR  I  S. 


WESTMINQTER  PALACE  HOTEI-. 
^7.  OOWBUi,  UauBcor. 
Tli«  Weatminilsr  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Slreet,  London  CS.W.)i  oppodle  W«M- 
minsterAbbej.adjuinlni;  the  India  OSc«,cl(«e  totlie  HoDwaofPariialnaU,  Conitf 
of  Law,  the  Parks,  and  Tbeatrei,  alfords  laperior  accommodation  of  erer;  deMn|»- 
tion  (incliulJDg  Roonu  for  Committeea,  Artutraiioiia,  HMttnga,  and  FoUic  and 
FriTale  Dinnen),  at  modente  chargoa. 

BOTBL  DB  JUL  TRINAOBZA, 

84  RUE  OARIBALDI, 
KESSINA,   SIC  II. T. 

NICOLA"  NOBILE,  fomer  Proprietor  of  "  Hotel  Vktoria." 

A  FIRaT-CZ.A8a  HOUSE, 

BEADTIFULLr  SITOATED  ON  THE  BAT  OF  MESSINA. 

A.  A8HGR  &.  CO.,  Bookiellen. 

AmoDir  tbe  BookKllen  or  Ocnnu^  Hnns.  A.  ASHER  A  CO.,  at  BKRUN,  Ko.  II 

UNTER  DEN  LINDEN,  oMppT  lbs  flml  pi  see.    Tttv  «re  the  prtndpid  '--■---■ * 

cnriani  Book!,  MintucrtpW,  Booke  of  PriDt«,  Ac    Muj  or  the  choto 

c1e«rlntion  In  the  poeeesrion  of  Amirican  collocto™  f ■"  "■■ 

Tber  Eeep  *  well-Hrectd  otnrk  of  Modem  Books  In  all 
tore  sDd  Science,  Mipg,  QuIde-Books  Ibr  TnrBlen,  etc 

tBBDTTBBaJkXTBAH  BOVBL, 

JEEUSALEM. 
M.  HORNSTEnr,  Proprietor. 


THE  UNITED  HOTEL, 

CHARLES  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE, 

LONDON. 

This  RUcntOceTit  HoCeT,  hiTlnir  been  enlinnd  bT  the  nddltlon  orapvnrd  or Elefaly  Booms, 
iB  NOW^-BN  toT  ttae  reception  of  vIsLton,  and  hu  been  re-mmlelied  wUb  eppeclil  refer- 
ence to  ttae  wistaee  of  AmerfcBa  tiiinLllee  and  eentlemen.  It  In  the  onl;  HrsI-clBM  Hotel  [a 
Londnn  condncled  apon  the  American  pi  no.  Tbe  greet  eipenee,  Amoantlnjr  ru  etturtlnD^ 
of  which  lit  tratelert  from  the  I'nUed  Srnlee  have  mnde  complalut,  la  obvluled  here  hj  Iho 
■dnpilaD  of  a  priulfld  tflriff  of  prices,  which  can  be  had  on  eppllciitlnn  to  the  UauBEer,  la 
■ddltloD  to  which  bmlllee  (Dd  geDllemen  are  received  el  a  dialed  price  per  dai,  inlnclndi 
alt  exfruwblch  hie  been  flied  at  the  moat  moderate  flfrnre,  vli.,  It*,  td.  p«r  dij  for  each 

Eninn.  The  lUendanca,  table,  propertlea,  Ac,  are  eqaal  lo  thoee  of  the  beat  Americaa 
aHa,*iidthe  central  poelllon  of  the  hotel  places  therleltur  in  the  KajAl  gaartera  of  the 
metiopolls-Her  Matestv>a  Opera  Bnnw  belDE  Id  the  eame  block,  and  all  the  leading  ClabB, 
Ttaeatrea,  Bihlbltlona,  Palaces,  and  Parks  Terj  convenient. 

The  Dnlled  Hot«l  la  mnch  fJetjoBhled  bj  tbe  upper  cl»«  of  tbe  United  SUtea.  w  well  aa 
by  Uie  nobltttj  of  Ihle  coonlrr  and  of  Ilie  Continent 

Pamlllea  cap  mnke  epeclal  arraneemente  with  the  Manager,  from  whom  parties  proceeding 

BILUARD  AND  SMOKTHa  ROOMS. 

Eslabtlihed  alnce  I8ST. 


JOHANN  NEP.    »p*^^^^"^  Vienns,  Aastria. 

MseiBClianm  and  Ambei  VLamfactory  and  BatabUaliment. 

A  rlcb  Mock  of  genuine  Ueencbaam  Tohaceo-Plpea  and  Cigir-Holdera,  Smaklng  Neces- 
MHea  for  Ttarelers,  Parlor  Smuking-Cheale,  and  all  other  Smoking  requlaltea,  at  the  lowest 
batfliedpricee,  Wholesale  uwellai  Retail.  Price-Llals  andDrawlDtncratle.  Thei^realest 
UWDtioupkld  10  ill  cnlem  (rom  sbruftd,  nbkta  will  be  flUcd  with  |>DDC(aUll]r  and  Integrity, 


f. 


INVERSNAID    HOTEL, 

SIDE  OF  LOCH  LOMOND, 
SCOTLAND. 

This  Hotel  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  lovely  positions  on  Loch 
liomond,  and  offers  every  induce- 
ment to  American  travelers  to  make 
a  lengthened  stay. 

Robert  Blair,  Proprietor. 


THE   GRESHAM  HOTEL, 

SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

This  First-Class  bid  established  Hotel  still  main- 
tains its  high  reputation ;  is  patronized  by  all  the  No- 
ble Families  and  the  leading  Grentry  of  the  three  King- 
doms, America,  the  Imperial  Family  of  France,  and 
the  Continent 

The  late  extension  and  costly  improvements  render 
the  Gbesham  Hotel  equal  to  any  of  the  modern  mon- 
ster Hotels,  being  replete  with  Ladies^  and  Gentle- 
mens^  Coffee-Rooms ;  Reading,  Billiard,  and  Private 
Suites  of  Rooms.  The  Continental  Languages  spoken. 
Hot,  Cold,  and  Shower  Baths. 


aUEEN'S      HOTEL., 

GLASGOW,  ' 

SCOTLAND. 

This  large  First-Class  Hotel,  which  has  re- 
cently been  much  enlarged,  is  situated  in  ibm 
most  central  and  fashionable  position  in  Glas^^ 
gow,  and  contains  all  the  comforts  American 
travelers  will  find  in  any  house  in  Europe, 

JAMES  MACGREGOR, 
Proprietob. 

GLASGOW  AND  THE  HIGHUIlNDS. 

(^ROYAL  ROUTE,  via  CRINAN  <md  CALEDONIAN  CANALS.) 

THB  ROTikli  lAAIL  STBAMEBft 
lONA,  CHRVALIER,  EDINBURGH  CA8TLE,  8TAFFA, 

MOUNTAINEER,  HONEER,  GONDOUER,  MARY  JANE* 

CLANSMAN,  CLYDESDALE,  CYGNET,  PLOTCR, 

And  INVERARY  CASTLE. 

Ml  dvrliig  the  flaMon  for  Obaa,  Fort  "^inttUm,  InyetiMM,  Btaflk,  Icba,  etonoo^ 
Tobermorj,  Portree,  Gairloeht  Ullapool,  l^ooliiBver,  aad  Stonoways 

Aflbrdiog  Tourlito  an  oppoHiLDUj  of  VUting  the 

Magnificent  Boenery  of-  Olenooe,  the  Ooolin  Hilla^  Loeh  Oorau^ 
Loch  Haree,  and  the  Famed  Islands  of  Stafb  and  lona. 


Theie  rmmtHM  ftflbrd  in  itaeir  pawage  «  View  of  th€  Beanttfiil  Beenuj  of  the  Clydei  wfMi  d 
Its  Watoring-FUioea  the  Irfend  nnd  Kjlee  of  Bale— laUnd  of  Amn— MoanUini  of  Covel,  Kiap- 
dale,  and  Kintjrre — I/)chfvne-— Crinan — ^trith  the  Itlandi  of  Jura,  Searlw,  MuU,  wnd  uaar  othen 
of  the  Western  Sea  the  Whirlpool  of  GorrrTraehan^fhe  Mooflffcaiae  of  Lorn,  of  MerrM,  of  Apnte, 
of  Klngairlodi,  and  Bcn-Nevla— Inreriochy— the  I^nde  of  liOchJeU  the  eoene  of  the  WandcriniP 
of  Prince  CharleM,  and  neaf  to  vhete  the  Ciena  »ak«d  hia  SUndaid  In  *4R— Lodtaber-^the  C^l». 
donlan  Canal— Loeh  I/whj— T»eh  (Heh^Iioeh  Neaa,  with  the  Oleni  and  Moontafai'c  on  elUier  aide, 
and  the  celebrated  FALU3  OF  FOYEKS.  Booka  defcriptlve  of  the  route  maj  be  had  on  boeid  the 
Steamen. 


Time  Bins  with  Maps  to  be  had  of  Mc^trw.  HARPER  &  BROTnERS,  Naw  Youc;  or  eent,     _ 
ftee,  on  applicatimi  to  the  Proprletons  DAVID  HUTCHEdUN  A  iXKy  119  Hooa  Stnet,  QLaaOMr. 


GEORGE    HOTEL, 

MELROSE,  SCOTLAND. 


JAMES  MENZIES. 

CARKUGKa  WAITINO  u>  m  STABLE  YARD  roa  ABBOT8F0HD  UD  DBYBUBaU. 

TAB  BET    HOTEL, 

.        LOCH  LOMOND, 

SCOTLAND. 

This  first-class  house  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on 
Loch  Louond,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  spots  in  Scotland  to  pass  a 
I  few  weeks. 

ABCH.  MACPHEESON,  Peopmitob. 


THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL, 

KILLARNEY,  IRELAND. 

te  HoM  la  ritBiM  m  Uw  Umtr  UIm,  Horn  M  ttw  «Ua 
1m  Rillnji  MkttoB.  md  •  ihon  AMnn  tnm  Iha  bi-ftn 

Boon,>piiUleDnw^lla*meic  Iddnand  FibUh,  BU 
I  MlM  (f  irlnU  ■■««»»••  ftddc  Ite  Uu,  IWTln(  b> 
TkNad-HetadsrtiictlMSwai.  Hot  ud  (;aU  BUkL  Un,  i;4niu«  Boata,  IVDita,  uj  GatiB, 
kt  Bud  ludwiiU  JunrL  Drlnn,  BoaCnn,  «d  OiUh  m  imU V  <>>•  P^fMci.  ud  an  ■■ 
■Uosad  WHlMt  ■MiAlM,    Tba  HaM  UbdiIiib  ud  FWMi*  unud  Uw  Tnlaa. 

JOHN  OliKABT,  Proprietor. 


A  fine  Familj  Hotel,  situated  No.  88  Rue  de  Con- 
dotti,  at  the  corner  of  Place  d'Espagne. 
One  of  the  finest  positions  in  Borne. 
Good  Tahle-d'Hote.      Englbh  and  French  spoken. 
FiuNZ  RoESLEB,  Proprietor. 
BUS  BOTALE.  No.  22. 
DUFOUK    BODSON,    Fils, 

FASHIONABLE  HATTERS,  \ 

PARIB. 

F BENCH  r»jridly  aod  thoroDBhlr  tMght  bj  Momlear  A.  CitrrK,  B.A.,  ofdM 
Fnnch  Uoireriitj,  author  of  BCTerml  ednotiaaal  worki  U>  «Mi«  uadeDU  » 
■cqairing  the  FrsDch  langwge.  tin  handred  foreignen  bm.ie  taken  IcMoa*  nn- 
dor  him  within  16  y^tn,  iDcladiiig  memben  of  the  ben  Americu  and  English 
Fwailiei.— FABIS,  8  Bdb  Cutmuomc  (7W£»iM> 


DREADNOUaHT  HOTEL, 

CALLANDER,    SCOTLAND, 
D.  HcCMWAIf,  ri»yrittw. 

KjkTmiaii  ud  the  "Quon  nt  Btuir'^ouh  •on 

DOnilnK  It  tea  o'clock.     TonrlUi  who  m;  villi  u  tUU  Uh  Rohih 

Ljim^  oui  bfl  loccfnpaDlBd  br  fljipeHenced  EalJe*>     Lakn  jud  Rlrer  flihiDg  In  thv  □dg;hbH'hiiod. 

TBOS8ACHS  HOTEL, 

TROSSACHS, 

SCOTLAND. 

This  beautiful  first-class  house  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  lovely  regions  in  Scotland,  neEu* 
Loch  Katrine.  It  has  long  been  known  to 
American  travelers  as  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
Great  Britain. 

ANDREW  BLAJR,  Proprietor. 


IMPEBXAI.    HOTEZ., 

DONEGAL  PLACE, 
BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

JUBY  A  SON,  Pbofrietobs. 

ANTRIM    ARMS    HOTEL, 

PORTRUSH. 


A  FMM«  to  tit  «atf  *  Obwht  and  S 

THB  SBABATHB, 

RtnaUr  ninllt  oa  th*  Hotd  Onm^i  bj  Mr.  Bkw«,  tOI  bt  (Onad  ta  tvoulB  trwr  nodn 

ln[gmrwiiMt    tapwmtaApwtBmUAir  Uitai  u4  deotkaitB.    K(it,C*U,  Sbonr,  ul  DoBcb* 

Bdhi.    Tbt  Snpnlnlgndent  Id  tub  DapurtuitBI  iMing  pMpka  of  ezfixltaBt,  Tidtan  to  Iha  ^Oa 


J.  BSOWK,  Proprietor. 
Fntratt  U  tk«  iMiMt  BaUnr  IMtiM  M  a*  eiutfi  Ohwwv 


IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

CORK, 
IRELAND. 

CHAS.  COTTON,  PROPRUffroR. 

This  first*class  house,  which  is  the  largest 
IN  IlRELAND,  is  situated  in  the  most  central  and 
fashionable  part  of  the  City. 

Omnibuses  and  the  Hotel  Porters  await  the 
arrival  of  all  the  day  and  night  Trains. 

The  BmpveM  filimbeth  Botel,  Viemia   Kaettiin  Blitabotli. 

Proprietor,  Job*iiii  HeugL  Thla  Hotel  Is  dtaated  In  the  eentre  of  the  Auitrian  capital,  near 
St.  bteplien'0  Square,  aad  mueh  frequented  by  EkigUeh  and  Amerienn  famlllee  for  many  yearn 
pact;  nee  been  entirely  and  tiioroaghly  repaired,  and  all  ita  apartments  newly  and  elegantly  fur- 
nifllied  by  its  new  proprietors.  Handsome  dining-rooms,  and  dintng-hall,  with  gardoi,  reading 
and  smoking  moms,  have  been  added.  English,  A.meriean,  and  French  papers  on  flle.  Private 
dinnen  and  d  la  carte  at  all  houre  of  the  day.  Eiylidi  waiters  and  oommitskmen  in  atteodanoe. 
Changes  moderate^    CuiHue  superlcnr. 

The  Botel  de  LUiiivef%  Tewi^  Pruwe. 

One  of  the  flist  Hotels  between  Purie  and  Madrid,  is  sltoated  on  the  Boulevard,  In  the  prettieet 
and  most  agreeable  part  of  the  town,  eloee  to  the  Raflway  Station.  The  comforts  of  this  Estab- 
lishment correspond  with  the  splendor  of  the  exterior.  Ur.  DvoBBMiit,  the  proprietor,  has  re- 
ceived the  hlghoBt  testimonials  from  familleti  who  sqjonmed  at  his  Hotel  in  thetr  vialts  to  the 
beautiful  Tourralne,  and  from  trsTellen  who  have  passed  the  winter  at  Toun.  The  large  and 
email  apartments  are  equally  well  furnished,  and  kept  with  the  greatest  ears.  There  is  a  read- 
Ini^room  In  the  Hotel,  supplied  with  Franch  and  foreiffii  newspapers.  An  eseeUeal  Tabie  d*Uote 
at  naif-past  S.    Omniboses  to  and  from  every  Tndn.    ^igllsh  spoken. 

HOTEIi  D'EUROPE,  Florence,  Italy. 

P.  Del  BellOi  Preprieter. 

This  Hotel  Is  situated  In  the  finest  part  of  the  town,  on  the  Plaee  Santa  Trinlta,  and  aflbrds  ex- 
tensive and  oomfortable  aooommodfttion.  Large  and  small  apartments,  and  sinsle  bod-rooms. 
TkUo  d*HoCe.  The  prioes  are  moderate,  and  arrangements  made  with  Families  during  the 
Winter. 

B.  Somerfeld,  Embroidery  Manufacturer, 

4a  LeipKiger  Street  Berlin, 

Has  the  greatest  stock  of  finished  and  unfinished  Embroideries.  The  Den 
loomg  are  fbmished  with  a  nch  and  tastefal  stock  of  all  articles  in  this  brancl^ 
which  enables  him  to  execute  every  order  given. 


HOTEL    DE    FRANCE, 

Mm.  ZUNDEI^  PaonnroB, 

mam. 

Tkb  Flnt-Clun  Fkmn>  tlolrl  biltaaUd  « tbe  Qiur  NKBn«,  on  a*  PmiHHde 


-  -  -jmtlftil  itew  et  Uh 

Tabl-d'Mi'itr,  RHwplloD,  SiDOklni:,  mid  RhJIus  llacau,wllh  AmertaiBmBd  tnillih  fiiuMiiMi 
IVilh.,  OitHcw,  rtf.,  rtt     B^mprMarudacmmUiinkL'iiillih.    Pritit  modtnS^ 

HOTEL  FEDER, 

TURIN. 

Mr.  Trorabetta,  ex-proprietor  of  the  SbUt  (fe  FMirope  (which  he 
managed  for  20  years),  will  continue  to  receive  his  distinguished 
patroDB  at  the  Hotel  Feder,  of  which  he  has  lately  become  pro- 
prietor. This  first-class  establishmeDt,  which  was  formerly  the 
Grand  Palace  Sonnaz,  has  a  magnificent  entrance  opposite  the 
monumental  Palace  of  Prince  Carignano.  It  ia  the  largest  house 
in  the  city,  and  is  the  only  one  which  can  fiimish  apartments  in 
the  enti-esol  and  ground  floor.  Tliere  ia  a  garden  in  its  spacions 
c-ourt,  adjoining  which  is  a  Reading-Room,  Sraoking-Room,  etc 
With  families  who  wish  to  make  a  permanent  stop,  particular  ar- 
rangemenU  can  be  made  at  very  moderate  prices.  All  the  lan- 
guages are  here  spoken.  American,  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  Journals  kcpL    Ilot  and  cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

The  same  proprietors  manage  the  Hotel  Fboeb  at  Genoa.  It 
is  kept  in  the  Palais  Ilistorique  de  l'Amiraut£. 


OBAJNIl  HOTEL  CB&UVAnC, 

NICE. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 


Southern  Aspect. 


HOTEL  D'AMERIQUE, 


ROME. 


HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE, 

NICE. 

This  Hotel,  which  occupies  the  first  rank  at  Nice, 
has  just  been  thoroughly  renovated.  Its  position  is 
most  delightful.  The  English  Promenade,  the  English 
Church,  and  the  pretty  "Jardin  des  Plantes,"  where 
the  band  plays  twice  a  week  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  are  opposite  this  vast  establishment,  which 
faces  the  south,  and  has  a  fine  view  of  the  sea.  The 
testimony  given  by  the  families  who  have  resided  in 
the  Hotel  is  the  best  and  strongest  assurance  of  ita  com- 
fort. The  proprietor  is  recommended  for  his  attention 
and  civility.  Apartments  and  board  at  very  moderate 
prices.  Excellent  table  d'hote.  There  are  in  the  Hotel 
two  fine  Saloons,  intended  for  Balls  and  Concerts. 


QRAJWD  HOTEL  BHEZZ^  Nioe. 

GENOA.— HOTEX.  DBS  QUATRE  NATIONS. 

CEVASCO  BROTHERS,  Peopribtoes. 

This  Hotel,  formerly  the  PcUagro  Marchege  Serra,  can  be 
stroDgly  recommended.  It  is  in  one  of  the  best  situations  in 
Genoa,  overlooking  the  sea.  Travelers  will  find  very  good  rooms, 
moderate  charges,  cleanliness,  excellent  table^'bdte,  as  well  as 
private  service,  and  great  attention  and  civility,  the  comfort  of 
visitors  being  consolted.     English  spoken  by  the  proprietors. 

Omnibus  to  tfce  railway  station. 

GENOA.— GREAT  HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE. 

This  Hotel  is  the  largest  and  the  best  situated  in  Genoa, 
opposite  the  port  and  the  landing-place.  It  commands  s  magnifi- 
cent and  extensive  view  of  the  sea.  It  contains  a  great  number 
of  first-rate  apartments  {many  of  which  have  fine  old  frescoes), 
comfortable  rooms  for  dngle  travelers,  table-d'hute,  reading  and 
smoking  rooms.  Pension  made  by  the  week  and  by  the~montb. 
Hot  and  cold  baths. 


MARSEILLES,  FRANCE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  MARSEILLES- 


RUE     DE     NOAILLES. 

(JJoTUirvucAion  of  Oannebiere?) 

This  splendid  Hotel  opened  a  few  months  since  by  the  Proprie- 
tors of  the  Hotel  deb  Colonies,  which  for  16  years  has  held  the 
first  place  in  Marseilles.  In  consequence  of  the  immense  number 
of  persons  patronizing  the  Hotel,  although  vast,  still  its  accommo- 
dation became  unequal  to  the  traffic.  The  Grand  Hotel  dk  Mae- 
SEiLLES  was  in  consequence  established,  and  answers  in  all  respecU 
to  the  requirements  of  the  public  The  splendid  apartments  {m 
suites  or  separately),  are  furnished  in  the  most  approved  style  <rf 
luxury  and  comfort,  every  modem  invention  and  plan  having  bei 
employed  in  building  and  kying  out  the  floors,  riv^ing  for  attend- 
ance,  elegance,  and  comfort  the  largest  hotels  of  Paris  and  Loo- 
don.  Besides  160  rooms,  at  2,  3,  4,  6  frs.  and  upwards  per  day, 
there  are  handsome  Draining,  Zaunging,  and  Beading  Booms; 
Baths  and  Smoking  Booms ;  Carriages  and  Omnibuses  in  iAe 
Hotd.  Interpreters.  French  and  English  Newspapers.  Table 
d'n6te  and  Restaurant.  The  situation  is  altogether  exet^iovuO^ 
having  a  view  of  the  celebrated  Allies  de  Mulhan,  the  port,  and 
Cannebiere,  and  is  close  to  the  Railway  and  Steam-Packet  Oflices. 


HOTEL    DE    BELLEVUE, 

BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM. 

Mr.  E.  BKEMEL,  Propkieteb. 

This  unrivalled  Establishment  is  beautifully  situated 
on  Place  Soyale,  the  most  lovely  part  of  the  city,  ad- 
joining the  King's  Palace,  one  front  on  the  Plcux,  an- 
other on  Rve  Royale,  the  principal  street,  and  another 
on  the  Public  Park,  on  which  are  the  Royal  Palace, 
Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Houses  of  Parlia^ 
merU-  This  Establishment  still  maintains  its  rank  as 
-the  best  hotel  in  Brussels,  and  one  of  the  best  on  the 
Continent  Its  Table  d'Hote  is  highly  recommended, 
and  wine  cellars  not  surpassed.  In  the  Reading-Room 
the  principal  American,  French,  German,  and  English 
journals  may  be  found,  including  "Harper's  Weekly." 
Elegant  carriages  for  visiting  the  suburbs  and  Waterloo 
may  be  employed  at  its  stables  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates. 

Arrangements  for  the  winter  may  be  made  on  the 
most  moderate  terms. 


ORANB  BOTBL  DB  UL  PAZZ, 

GENEVA,  8WITZEBLAND. 
Mr.  Koeler,  Froprtetor. 

This  new  and  magnificent  House,  aitnated  immedistelj  in  front 
of  Mont  Blaoc,  has  recently  be«i  opened  by  the  Proprietor,  who 
for  a  long  time  was  patronized  by  Americana  at  one  of  the  fini 
hotels  in  Geneva. 

GOLDEN    LAMB    HOTEL, 

J.  &  F.  HAUPTMAN,  Proprietors, 

Praierstrasae, 

VIENNA. 

The  Hotel  is  sitnated  in  the  moat  healthy  part  of  the  Anatritf 
Capital,  in  the  Praterstrasse,  leading  to  the  FaahiofMble  Protnt^ 
ada.  It  commands  fine  views  of  the  Banks  and  Quays  of  dK 
Danube,  and  ia  close  to  the  piers  of  the  Hungarian  and  Turkisii 
Steamers,  as  well  aa  to  the  Northern  Rulway  Station.  It  ha* 
120  eUgantiy-fumiahed  rooms,  forming  suites  ot  oomfortablc  aparV 
ments  for  ktrge  and  smaU  ^hmilia.  The  Cnisine  is  excellent 
Times,  QalignanCt  Meaaenger,  American,  French,  Itaiian,  and 
all  German  IfeMspapera.  Batht,  Stable,  and  CoacA-Moute.  So- 
glish  spoken  by  all  the  servanta. 


HOTEL  DES  BERGUES. 


GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEL  MARQUAEDT. 

A  FIRST  CLASS  HOUSE. 

Possessing  every  modern  improve- 
ment for  promoting  the  comfort  of 
travellers. 

10.  22  KING  STEEET, 
near  the  Railway  Station,  Post-Office, 
Theatre,  and 

KING'S    PALACE. 

STUTTaAAT,  WUBTEBDESO. 


BOTHL  BOU  SB  OBNBVB, 

SWITZERI.AND. 

Bt  ausTATi:  wolff, 

Tim  I  Pn|ai>li  a»  H»M  Sytwi  at  Tavifi 


MULLER'S  VICTORIA  HOTEL  AND  PENSION, 

FOBMERLT  ENOWN  AS    HULLEB'S  FAMILT  HOTEL, 

HEIDELBERG, 

Close  to  the  Railway  Station  on  the  Anlage,  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  town ;  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  Castle  and  Mocntains,  and  enjoys 
the  patronage  of  the  English  and  American  Travelers, 
hoth  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  cuisine,  and  the 
cleanliness  and  airiness  of  its  apartments.  The  Gar- 
den, WHICH  13  vEET  LARGE,  and  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  mouutain,  is  a  great  advantage  to  families.  The 
house  is  elegantly  furnished  after  the  English  style,  and 
the  terms  are  very  moderate.  This  Hotel  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Murray's  and  Harpers'  Hand-Books.  The 
Reading-Room  is  supplied  with  English  and  American 
Newspapers.  Advantageous  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  families  intending  a  long  stay. 


HOTEL  SCHWBIZERHOF, 

Interlaohen,  Switzerland. 


J.  STRUBIN-MULLEE,  Propbietok. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  RUSSIA, 

GENEVA. 

This  magnificent  Hotel,  lately  opened  (formerly  the 
"PALACE  FAZY"),  is  furnished  without  parallel 
■  by  any  house  in  Geneva.     It  is 

SITUATED  l|l  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUARTER  OF  THE  CITY, 
its  position  not  being  surpassed  by  any  other  Hotel. 
In  front  of  the  Bridge  is  MOUNT  BLANC  and  the 
LANDING-PLACE  OF  THE  STEAMERS,  with 
a  full  view  of  the  Lake  and  Mmtnt  Blanc. 

OamtJSi  ONE  HUNDBED  GEAHBEBS, 

AND  HAS  EVERY  COMFORT  FOR  TRAVELERS. 


HOTEL  DE  LA  COURONNE, 

GENEVA, 


Tenu  ?in  G.  CHARLES  ALDINGER 
EN  FACE  LE  FONT  DU  MONT  BI.ANC. 

A  PROXIMITE  DES  BATEAUX  A  VAPEUR. 

80BRENT0. 
HOTELS   TBAMONTANO. 

{EtbMJitd  Jiir  iqiteard  ef  TWMy  Ytart.') 

TEE  PBOPBIETOB  IS  ENGLISH. 

Patronized  by  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
"Wales  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Prussia. 

These  First-Class  Hotels  are  situated  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  command  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  Gulf 
of  Naples,  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  families, 
or  single  gentlemen  wishing  for  family  comforts. 

Villa  Nardi  also  belongs  to  the  same  Proprietor. 

N.B. — Boats  can  he  had  at  either  of  these  Hotels  for 
excursions  to  Cki2>ri,  etc. 


WATCHES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Chronomeiera  and  Half  Chrmwmelera.     Self-winding  rep^ilerB, 
indejiendent  seconds,  quarters  of  seconds  for  races,  and  plain  Walch- 
Every  WoteA  w  gvaranked.     Ladies'  WattJtes  plain  or  richly 


EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  JEWELRY, 

PAINTINGS  ON  ENAMEL,  PORTRAITS, 

SDJCniTQ  BIRDS. 

The  choice  in  this  Establishment  is  so  varied,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  much  cheaper  than  in  America,  that 
the  opportunity  of  purchasing  should  not  be  lost- 
Same  House  in  Paris.  6  Rae  Sozibe. 


HOTEL   DS   BELI.EVIE17, 


Heun.  KATSBR  A  FRANKS,  Propiietora. 

Tliia  fine  large  BstnbliBhmpnt,  eitnated  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
EH)e,  between  the  two  bcaiitifnl  bridges,  faung  tlie  Theatre,  the 
Museum,  and  Catholic  Cathedral,  adjoining  the  Brussels  Terrace, 
and  opposite  the  Royal  Palace  and  Green  Vault,  coutains  One 
Hundred  Front  Rooms.  These  Apartments  combine  Elegance 
and  Comfort,  and  most  of  them  fronting  either  the  Theatre  Square, 
or  public  Walks  and  Gnrdenfl  of  the  Hotel,  command  fine  views 
of  the  River,  Bridges,  and  distant  Moimtains.  The  G&rdens  of 
the  Hotel  afibrd  its  Guests  an  agreeable  and  privnte  Promenade. 
Table  d'Hote  at  one  and  five  o'clock.  Private  dinners  at  any  hoar. 
To  families  or  ninglc  persons  desirous  of  taking  apartments  for  tbe 
wintei-,  very  advantageous  arrangements  will  be  offered,  and  every 
effort  made  to  render  their  residence  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and 
comfortable. 

ROBERT  THODE  &  CO., 

AMERICAN  BANKERS, 

DRESDEN, 

SAXONY,  GERMANY. 


OFFICES  CONNECTED  WITII  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSULATE:, 

No.  1  Wn.SDRirFFER  STRASSE. 


WIESBADEN. 

■yr-TORlA    HOTEL    (fonnerly   HOTEL    DimiNGER).— The    Proprietow 

take  tbli  oppartunlty  of  umirlDg  Uh  Nobllll;  ud  Oeniry  thul  Iber  will  •pun  Do  Fiarli.iiii  or 
eipUH  lo  rmdar  thdr  llMel  tn  mrj  npact  ■  onnfDrtiUe  mldmn  fur  Ibe  bgrt  elui  o(  TnTsl. 
en,  ud  Id  glTe  eTer)"  lUiilUtLan  far  the  eleginn  ud  oomfarl  of  the  (puintniH,  for  lb  iicell.  at 
Unlalqo,  good  ■tienduee,  mod  oodkIhiUixu  moAente  olurgaL  Far  illnMIca  ud  agncaUg  ml- 
danee  mim  Hotel  oUl  tm  rnand  mpgrlor  m  uf  other  at  tbti  wUering  plan.    H«  »ad  (;old  Batha. 

J.  HELBACH   t   HOLZAPFEL.  Pioprietom. 


|HI(  (lull  TriTelrr*  win  Uml  IE  ■  ughlj  aprtiUa 
ir*p  uT  fDar  ■rr<»  loDfl,  lahl  ou(  In  llitf  Ei«IUIi 


THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL,  BONN. 

Thin  flm-rale  and  anrimed  Hotel,  patroolied  b^  lb'»  Enilll>h  Rural  Famlli,  Nobllltj  and  GC1IT7, 

ProprWto-,  Ur.  J,  SoHriiuT.  Tmv*  leave  to  r««nin«iid  hL"  Hotel  to  ToutIfia  The  apanmeota  an 
fDmlabod  and  carpalad  throqghont  Id  tbB  belt  ntJICi  and  tbo  chargea  are  mDderatv.  ApaRm*n(a 
diirlniT  the  vlDt«T  at  moderate  price*.     Tb»  London  TVmnaDd  yrw  York  lltnxld  taken  ladurtng 

HOTEL  VICTORIA,  SALERNO,  ITALT. 

Kept  bf  Huum  N  Una.  Tbli  Ftnt^San  Hotel  h  iltnated  in  tbe  Aa«t  poiltlon  In  Salenn 
lATge  and  anall  apiiTtmenta,  table  d'hAte,  with  moderale  iirtceL  Orri«Eea  an  al*ayi  at  tbe 
HTTloa  </  the  tisTeler  to  conny  hln  to  Tteatam,  AmalB,  or  the  nllmd  itUioD.  Ternu  for  pet- 
muMUl  bcarden  reiT  clwap>  irttb  lbs  prliilege  of*  beautUOt  gudan. 


JHWELERS  TO  TEE  COUBT  AT  BERLIN, 

No.  U  UNTEB  DEN  LINDEN, 

NKAR  THB  HOTM.  DU  NOKD,  ANR  OPPOSITE  THE  HOTEL  DK  ROME, 

Lm>  uupiment  of  D[lllno^^d^  Pearti,  and  CnloiM  Btono*  in"uMed  and  nniooiinled,  1 
— -nt  of  JeweliT  aod  Oold  and  ^Termra  of  the  newael  I 


GRAND  HOTEL   D'AMERIGUE, 

NAPLE& 

KEPT  BY  GIOVANI  NOBILE, 

Rdb  VnroBiA,  No.  3S,  on  tbx  Qtai. 

HOTEL    DU    LOUVRE, 

Kept  by  the  same  proprietor  as  the  Eotbl  D'Anglbtsrrb. 
FiDely  situated  on  the  public  promenade,  in  the  moet  central 
part  of  the  City.  Elegantly  furnished,  a  quiet  family  house,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  all  day. 


GRAND  HOTEL   DANGLETERRE. 

Kept  bt  K  DONZELLI. 

Largo  and  small  apartments,  in  suites  and  eepaiat&  Table 
d'h6te,  Reading;  and  Smoking  Rooms.  BeaudfaUy  situated  on 
the  CuiAJi,  in  front  of  the  YnxA.  Realb, 


GRANS  HOTEIi  UNITED  STATES, 

NAPLES. 


NOBILI,  Proprietor. 


WASHINGTON   IRVING   HOTEL, 

NEAR  THE  ALHAMBRA, 
GRANADA,  SPAIN. 

B.    OTIS,    PZSOPRISTUB. 
MABT*TTA  RAJCAS,  one  c^  the  hwt  Coarien-JD  Spun,  can  be  found  here. 

TONDA  DE  LA  ALAMEDA, 

MALAGA.  SPAIN. 

This  first-class  house  is  finely  situated  in  the  princi- 
pal  part  of  the  city,  on  the  public  Promenade,  and 
managed  by  the  proprietors, 

BRumrrTi  brothers. 


HOTEL  OROOBIiB, 

NAPLES. 

This  first-class  Hotel  ia  beautifully  situated  in  sight 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  the  most  charming  part  of  the 
city.  It  contains  grand  And  small  apartments,  Billiard, 
Heading,  and  Smoking  Kooms,  Table-d'Hote,  Carriages 
for  all  parts  of  the  City,  and  for  Excursions,  at  reasona- 
ble prices.     Baths,  <fec 


J.  P.  SHEA, 
11  Piazza  di  Spagna, 

House  Agent, 
m  tai  Fonuidlng  Agent  ta  H.B.H.  tlu  Piisca  of  Walls,  Ac 


FLORENCE. 


GRAOT)  HOTEL  DB  LA  PAIX, 

FOBKBBLT 

HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE. 

A.    DE    8ALVI,   PROPRIETOR. 

This  magnificent  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  beau- 
tifiil  quarter  of  Florence — on  the  Lung'-Amo  Nuovo 
and  Hazza  Manin.  It  has  been  magnificently  refur 
niahed  thronghout.  Richly  decorated  Dining-Room, 
Reading-Room,  Cafe,  Billiards,  Baths,  Carriages,  &a 


GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA, 

INTERLACHEN. 

OPPOBTTE  THE  JVSQTBLiJJ  OLACIEB. 

This  new  and  beautiful  house  contains  240  rooms.     Mnaio- 
rooms,  reoeptioD-rooms,  Ac.    English  and  American  newspspeTS. 
E.  RUCHTI,  Proprietor. 

FLORENCE      ~       "" 


HOTEL     DITALIE, 

J.  AuGiER   &■   Co.,  Proprietors. 

7%i8  Jlrst-dasa  Family  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  L'Arno  Nuovo,  one  of  the  finest  positions  in 
Florence.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
first-class  ^milies.  The  apartments  are  hxrge,  deganty 
and  vidl  ventilated.  Table  d'Hdle,  Reading-Boom, 
Baths,  &c 

Antonio  Signori,  who  has  associated  himself  with 
Mr.  Augier,  is  well  known  to  most  of  the  best  Amer- 
ican  families,  having  traveled  with  them  for  many  years. 


HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE, 

Beautifully  situated  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 

ROME. 


1  ■ 


A  first-class  Hotel  for  Families  and  Single 
Gentlemen.  It  is  particularly  recommended  for 
the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  its  apartments. 
There  is  an  excellent  Tkible  dHote,  a  choice  se- 
lection of  Wines,  fine  Cuisine,  Baths,  Stables, 
and  every  convenience  appertaining  to  a  first- 
class  hotel. 

American  Travelers  will  find  here  every  com- 
fort to  be  had  in  hotels  in  the  United  States. 

GRAND  HOTEL  COLLET, 

"No,  GO  Hue  Ixziperiale  and.  OO  Rue  cle  U'lmperatrioe,  near  X*laoe 

ILjoui8-le<-0-i*and. 

This  Hotel  is  of  recent  ooiutruetlra,  and  is  reeouimended  for  iu  line  situation,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  city.  It  oontains  fine  fiunlly  apartments,  Keading-Uoonit  Table  d*U6te,  ^|id  a 
la  carte.    Interpreters  in  attendance. 

LTOW3,  PBAWCB. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA,  HOMBOURG,  near  FRANKFORT. 

Close  to  the  Springs  and  the  Kunaal,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  situated  Hotels.  The  Pro- 
prietor, M.  GUBTATK  Wkioanii,  vho,  as  well  as  all  his  attendants,  q»eaks  English,  oflfers  to  trsT- 
elers  a  good  house,  with  every  comfort  l-Izcellent  Table  d'Hdte  and  good  Wines  at  moderate 
charges.  Mr.  W.  is  also  a  dealer  in  all  the  first-class  wines,  exporting  laxige  qoantities  of  the  cele- 
brated Victoria  sparkling  Hock  and  Moselle. 


HOTEL   SCHULTHEISS, 

NUREMBERG. 

This  new  First-Class  Hotel  is  the  nearest  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  to  the  Railway  Station.  Elegant  apartments  and  rooms  for 
Families  and  Single  Gentlemen ;  a  large  and  fine  Garden.  Lon- 
don Daily  Nevos,  Flndependance  Bdge,  Harper's  WeeMy,  and 
other  papers  taken. 

March,  1866. 

Hh 


HAMBURG. 


STREIT'S     HOTEL. 

This  SupXBiOB  Fibst-Class  Hotel  for 

FAMILIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

Is  admirably  situated  on  the  Jong  fernstieg,  commanding  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  Alst«r  Basin,  and  is  most  o^tndly  sitoated 
for  visitors;  unrivalled  accommodation,  combining  comfort  and 
elegance,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  home.  This  Hotel  has  for  a 
number  of  years  secured  a  patronage  of  the  highest  respectabil- 
ity, and  Mr.  Streit,  the  proprietor,  will  spare  no  endeavors  to  give 
satisfaction.    Table  d'H6te  at  4  o'clock. 

HENRY    OAPT, 

No.  6  RUB  80BIBB,  PABI& 

CORRESPONDENTS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF 

EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

WATCHES    OF   ALL  KINDS. 

Chronometers  and  Half  Chronometers.  Self-winding  Bqpmierh^ 
independent  seconds^  quarters  of  seconds  for  races^  and  plain  ^VcUch" 
es.  Every  waich  is  guaranteed.  Ladies^  WaJtches  plain  or  richly 
decorated. 

EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OP  JEWELRY, 

PAINTINGS  ON  ENAMEL,  PORTRAITS, 

SINGING  BIRDS. 

The  choice  in  this  Establishment  is  so  varied,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  much  cheaper  than  in  America,  that 
the  opportunity  of  purchasing  should  not  be  lost. 

Same  House  in  Oeneva. 


FL  OREJVCE. 


HOTEL    DE    L^UNIVERS, 

CORSO  VrrrORIO-EMANUELE  AND 
VIA  GARIBALDI 


M.  Stignani,  formerly  of  the  Grand  Hotel 
du  Louvre  in  Paris,  has  devoted  to  his  new 

Establishment  all  the  care  that  can  be  desired 
with  regard  to  luxury,  comfort,  and  the  table, 
as  well  as  the  service  of  the  Hotel. 

This  magnificent  Establishment,  which  con- 
tains One  Hundred  and  Forty  Rooms,  all  newly 
furnished,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Arno, 
as  well  as  of  a  superb  garden  belonging  to  the 
Hotel. 

Large  and  small  apartments. 

Rooms  from  Three  Francs  and  upward. 

Table-d'hote,  restaurant,  reading  and  billiard 
rooms. 

Omnibuses  to  the  Hotel  from  every  railway 
train. 


HOTEI,  ITANOIf  TERBE, 


John  Maria  Farina, 
Opposite  the  Jnllchs-PIace^ 

COLOGNE. 

TVE  K08T  ANCIEITT  DUTITXEB  OF  THE 

EA1T  DE  COLOGm!   SINCE   1709. 

Prararoe  n  Tnn  MAJmm  vet  Qvr^n  or  Gkbjlt  BmrwAiw  ur>  hBLUD.  nn  Ktue  or 

FicHiA,  iBm  Evpuoi  o»  AU.  !■■  RiKBm,  i«i  P»i»n«  tv  Wnua,  no.,  m 

PRIZE  MEDALS  n  UINDON  lUl  abd  ISK,  HONORABLE  MENTION  u  PAKIS  1BB& 

CAUTION. -With  mnid  lo  lht>  kthi  nnmbar  nt  muafHOm  dT  m  xmsIM  Emb  it  Coti^iM 

«UTl«d  OB  br  pcopit  who  •Dumdfd  In  r^dk  •  flm  o(  FARINA  In  ordv  w  be  >We  id  itf  UkIt 

daC<4sgBe,tadtr>«tl«tuntoiii]rTn7uii(lHMnH:  JoaAn  Miut  F*iiniA,«iai»irBnDBijD- 
u(m-t^.Hi  (rUeh  imiia  apfarita  tin  Jflllrki-FlMai,  CoLoain  iwilhot  •ddilliaof  uqr  nabm. 

Tnnlen  Tb9Ui«  Cdcww.  mod  loModbw  Id  bdy  07  gmnlH  nOOt,  mn  cmalhiHd  agifaim  bdw 
Mutnr  br(abniaB,niUi^  tmBlxricosn,  and  otbBpiniM  irlnii<fcrllMlrKiTla*tc>  thru.  I 
(hrnTdn  hie  u  itaM  tiMt  BT  muidutun  iBd  ilup  IT*  Iq  ilM  MiH  hsBia,  dtiiiM  onnun  Uh 
jDlMn-Plvp.  ud  n«w«n«  dn.  Ii  luqipgni  nuaalr  too  ttvianatT  IbM  Iha  nM  panrw  ODndnH 
the  uniDPtnirifl]  ntniifcFrm  to  thopa  of  owi  of  the  flctltloiii  flrrn4>  wh«n,  ootvlthvtuidLn^  uaeriitfi 
tA  thfl  molrarr,  thpT  an  TTRiDDflnu«d  v]th  Deulj  hftlflhe  jmrt  of  the  pHq  paid  17  ihp  pdrduiiir. 
■bo,  of  Dounv.  nmal  par  Itiillncily  Dili  mnnneTstliiii  bf  ■  higti  pHu    -  ■     ■    ■  -— -'- 

AomlHT  lllBil  (if  inip™ltlnn  !•  pT^rtkwl  Id  ■Inud  dt ■-—■  '-  "-'- 

fjIiwi^fF,  etc.,  Diftr  10  f^jun^n  Fju  do  ColoKDO.  pntm 

Tho  «)lr  nrtiiiD  w^r  to  get  In  Cologiia  mj  fapnlu  utlclo  b  to  buy  It  pi 
botue  omwmi  Tan  Jonoiu  Puot. 


GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA, 
VSNIOB. 

Grand  Hotel  Victoria,  a  new  first-lass  Hotel, 
opened  in  November,  1865,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  KoBEBT  Etzensberger,  so  well  known  to  a  great 
many  English  and  American  touristB. 

The  Hotel  Victoria  (formerly  Regina  d'Inghilterra) 
is  most  conveniently  situated  near  the  Piazza  S.  Marco 
(without  crossing  a  single  bridge),  the  principal  thea- 
tres, and  public  buildings.  It  contains  180  bed-rooms, 
private  sitting-rooms,  reading-room,  with  piano,  all  the 
leading  papers,  and  a  good  collection  of  novela  Smok- 
ing-room. Baths  of  every  description.  Attendance  on 
the  Swiss  system.  Billiard  and  bar  room.  Charges 
more  moderate  than  in  any  other  first-class  hotel.  Ar- 
rangements made  en  pension. 

Mr.  ROBERT  ETZENSBERGER,  Mahagke. 


GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL  DAOTELI, 

VENICE. 


This  beautiful  first-class  Hotel  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Grand  Canal,  within  a 
few  steps  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  in  the 
most  delightfiil  position  in  Venice.  It 
contains  170  Chambers,  Saloons  for 
Conversation,  Smoking,  Reading,  and 
Billiards.  An  Interpreter  will  be 
found  at  the  station  on  the  arrival  of 
each  train. 

Genovesi  &   Campi,  Proprietors. 


HOTEL  DE  LA  CROIX  DE  ICALTE, 


A  firat-olass  Hotel,  kept  by  the  , 

BROTHERS  BOTTACCHL 

HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

TURIN. 


This  firBt-clasB  house  is  beaalifully  situated,  Place  dti  Chateau, 
opposite  the  King's  PaUce.  This  firstrolass  Hotel  is  entirely 
rcAimished,  to  afford  great  comfort,  and  in  the  best  taste,  by 
its  new  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Boraiti  and  Casaleggio.  There 
is  an  excellent  TbbU  d'Sote  at  Si^  o'clock ;  it  is  much  frequented, 
and  the  charges  are  moderate.  An  Omnibas  of  the  Hotel  will  be 
found  at  every  train. 


FOUR  SEASONS   HOTEL, 

MUNICH. 

I  uw  Hutmlllu  Stnt*,  wUA  It  Jatlr  (nHUfovd  MB 


AUO.  SCHIHOMHGIBS. 


HOTilL  DE  BELLE  VUE, 

Deutx,  Cologne. 
^     Mr.  Oremel,  Proprietor. 

This  firBt-class  and  splendid  Hotel  is  sitnated  by  Ae  side  of  the 
Rhine,  at  Dentz,  opposite'  Cologne,  and  commands  beaiitifiU  vietea 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  The  accommodation  is  unsnrpassed, 
there  being  extensive  Suites  of  Apartments  elegantly  furnished  for 
Families,  and  comfortable  Rooms,  Saloons,  &c.,  for  Gentlemen. 
Patronized  by  Her  Majesty  Qneen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert. 
Owing  to  the  completion  of  the  New  Bridge  and  Central  Railiray 
Station,  Deutz  has  become  a  desirable  residence  for  Visitors,  WttA- 
in  a  few  minuter'  walk  or  ride  of  t/te  Central  Station,  it  is  quiet 
and  free  from  the  noise  of  that  locality.  Omnibute*  to  andjivm 
each  Train.  During  the  summer  months  a  Band  of  Music  playa 
in  the  Garden  of  t/te  Hbtd. 


AUSTRIAN    COURT    tiOTEL, 

VIENNA.  AUSTRIA. 


This  beautiful  first-class  hotel  is  finely  sit- 
uated in  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  city. 
It  combines  the  quiet  retirement  of  a  private 
mansion  with  easy  access  to  al*  the  principal 
sights  in  the  city.  No  pains  will  be  spared  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  make  American 
travelers  comfortable. 

KAI80N   DB   POSTS, 

ULARTIGNY,  SWITZERLAND. 

BOTBL    BTRON, 

VEVAY,   SWITZERLAND. 

OVSTATB  WMiFF   Pntx^Ht 


HOTEL  DE  BAVIERE, 

MDWCH.-PROMENADEN  PUTX 

This  vast  hotel  contains  200  rooms  and  10  saloons. 
The  Proprietor  has  recently  entirely  renovated  the 
hotel,  and  has  spared  no  expense  in  fitting  it  up  both 
elegantly  and  comfortably.  Hot  and  Cold  Batha 
Carriages  in  the  hotel.  Omnibus  to  and  from  each 
train.  American,  English,  ^nd  other  newspapers 
kept.  English  and  French  spoken.  Table  d'hote  at 
one  and  five  o'clock.  Private  dinners  and  &,  la  carte 
at  moderate  prices  at  all  hours.  English  and  French 
guides  constantly  in  the  hoteL 

PRICES. 

Rooms  from  48  kr.  to  3  florins.      Large  sitting- 
rooms  from  3  florins  to  7  florins  a  day. 
Breakfast — tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate 

per  port 36  kr. 

One  o'clock,  table  d'hote  .         .         .1  flor.  12   " 
Five      "  "  ...   1    "    48   « 

I  Candle 15   •' 

Service     ......  24   " 


X 


VICTORIA    HOTEL, 

DRESDEN. 

This  first-rate  Establishment, 

SITUATED  NEAB  THE  GEEAT  PUBUO  PBOMENADE, 

Combines  (hmfort  xoitk  Elegance, 

and  baa  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 

SPACIOUS  AND  BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN. 

Two  Superior  Tables  d'Sote  Daily. 
Private  Dinners  at  any  hour.    DtiHng  ike  Winter, 
£oa/rd  and  Lodging  at  very  moderate  prices. 

CARIi  WEISS,  Proprietor. 

AV    PETIT    BAZAB, 

NEWMARKET  13,  Comer  of  FRATJENSTASSE,  DRESDEN. 
Great  Magaxine  of 

DBES8  QOODS  AND  BEADT-HASE  OLOTHDia. 

Manufactory  of  the  famoua 
Saxon  Samaik  TABLE-LINEH  and  SHEETINa. 

READT-ftCADE  UNDERCT-OTHES.     EMBROIDERIES. 
JOSEPH    MEYER. 


BATHS  OF  HOMBURG, 

Near  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 


Thb  Mineral  Waters  of  Hohbubo,  as  evidenced  by  the  analjsis.  of  the 
celebrated  Professor  Liebio,  are  stimulant,  tonic,  alterative,  and  aperient.  Thej 
are  of  admirable  service  in  removing  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  other  intes- 
tines. They  stimulate  these  organs  when  the  abdominal  circulation  is  defeetavet 
assist  the  process  of  secretion,  and  give  a  healthful  regularity  to  the  orgasm  of 
nutrition  and  assimilation.  They  ai-e  powerful  remedial  agents  in  cases  <^  en- 
largement of  the  liver,  in  affections  of  the  spleen,  in  hypochondria,  janndioe, 
hemorrhoidal  disease,  and  obstinate  constipation.  In  cases  of  gout,  and  all  other 
affections  produced  by  inefficiency  of  the  digestive  functions  the  most  happy  in- 
sults have  been  obtained  from  them. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Waters  is  more  especially  recognized  by  those  who  drink 
them  at  their  source ;  for  then  the  invigorating  air  of  the  mountains,  the  sajetv 
of  the  surrounding  scene,  and  perfect  abstraction  from  the  caies  of  the  world  con- 
cur in  assisting  the  action  of  the  medicinal  beverage. 

The  magnificent  Kurhouse,  which,  in  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  the  judicioiu 
distribution  of  its  apartments,  and  the  richness  of  its  decorations,  surpasses  eveiy 
other  edifice  of  the  kind  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  contains  a  variety  of  spacioia 
and  splendidly  decorated  rooms ;  a  grand  saloon  for  balls  and  concerts ;  a  superb 
dining-room,  where  there  is  a  table-d'hSte  h  la  Franpaise  twice  a  day,  at  one  and 
at  five  o'clock,  furnished  by  the  celebrated  Cheyet  of  Paris,  who  is  the  leasee  of 
the  refreshments  of  the  whole  Casino.  The  visitors  will  likewise  find  a  laiige  and 
comfortable  reading-room,  well  supplied  Math  German,  American,  English,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  Polish,  Swedish,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  daily  papers,  fie- 
sides  the  above  attractions  there  are  also  several  conversation-rooms  as  well  as  a 
splendid  coffee-room  with  three  billiard-tables. 

To  complete  the  charms  of  Hombuig,  this  delightful  place,  a  troupe  of  Italian 
actors  of  the  highest  talent,  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Maestro  ORSUfi,  baa  been 
engaged  to  perform  the  choicest  pieces  of  the  Italian  repertory.  The  services  of  the 
renowned  Prime-Donne  Adbliite  Patti,  Trbbelu,  the  sisters  Maschisio,  ^bc., 
have  likewise  been  secured  for  this  season. 

An  excellent  orchestra,  numbering  forty  distinguished  musicians,  performs  three 
times  a  day :  in  the  morning  at  th .'  Wells,  in  the  afternoon  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
of  the  Casino,  and  in  the  evening  in  the  grand  ball-room. 

The  new  railway  has  almost  brought  Homburg  Baths  to  the  outskirts  of  Frank- 
fort There  are  twenty  trains  a  day  to  and  fro,  the  last  as  late  as  eleven  o*clo(^ 
As  the  journey  occupies  only  half  an  hour,  the  amusements  of  Frankfort  are  within 
easy  reach.  Visitors  in  Homburg  may  get  to  Brussels  in  twelve  hours,  to  Berlin 
in  fifteen,  to  Paris  in  sixteen,  and  to  London  in  twenly-fonr,  so  excellent  ia  the 
intercommunication  by  rail. 


GRAM)  HOTEL'DE  FRIBOUKa 

J.  MONNEY,  Peopbietob. 

This  fioe  boDse,  recently  conatmoted  and  newly  furnished,  is  ut- 
□ated  in  one  of  the  finest  positions  in  Switzerland,  with  the  Alps 
and  MoDt  Blanc  in  full  view.  PermaDent  arraDgements  made  with 
families  at  very  moderate  rates. 

HOTBI.  ROTAL,  BBRUIT, 

alIul^  Ihs  Klnr"  Thiwi™,  ihi  MuKam,  fto  ;  IH"  mort  eleg»iilly  fntnUhcJ,  ind  sffFru  foil  icaini. 
iDodilkiD  for  all  clu«»  of  tmielws.     B.I00D)  ind  l»rg"  niHruieiiu  for  KimHlM.     (Viiwr»orfc>  ud 

DUHJO  lyESTRADA, 
No.  32  VIA  CONDOTTI, 

ROMB, 

SCULPTOR  [M  SHELL  AND  STONE  CAM^.Oa     A  LABQE 
AND  ROMAN  JEWELRY  (JOKSTANTLK 

MOSAIC  STUDIO  OF  a.  BIANCHINI, 

Htnber  of  lh«  Aoadut  or  Fin  Ann^  [^xwihob,  of  tbr  Sorirrr  of  Am  uid  EoLBfon 

LOHbfW,  HILd  of  thlNATtOHAL  AOAtimT,  PAU^ 

Linnr'^utHO  hbovo,  Ho.  i,  ahd  bobq'  oannABTi,  fo.  2. 

A  large  sappier  of  different  articloi  in  Florentine  Mosaic  conitaDiI;  on  hand. 

jjoa  OF  como. 

CtRBAT  BRITAIN  HOTBI.,  BBLIiAOIO. 

"Urfft  iDd  nn«ll  •p«rtmeDti ;  Rw<«i^.  Pllllirt.  mni  SihoUtik  BooniJ> ;  Bitha  in  tht  Hotel  u 


HOTEL     DB     RUSSIE, 

FrankforUon'the-JHain. 

Drekel  &/  Brothers,  Proprietors. 


Messrs.  D.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  American  Fam- 
ilies and  Gentlemen  visiting  I^pinkfort  to  the  above  Establbh- 
ment,  feeling  assured  that  Visitors  may  rely  on  every  Comfort 
and  Attention.  This  Magnific^it  House,  built  in  the  style  of  an 
Italian  Palace,  contains  many  Beautiful  Rooms ;  is  lighted  with 
Gas ;  well  supplied  with  American  and  other  Newspapers. 

D.  &  B.  have  a  large  assortment  of  the  best  Rhenish  and 
Palatinate  Wines,  which  they  offer  for  Sale.  Their  Cellars  are 
lighted  with  Gas,  and  Visitors  are  requested  to  visit  them. 


HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE, 

Frankfort'On-the'JIfain. 

m 

J.  G.  Bertholdt,  Proprietor* 


The  Proprietor  of  this  Mrst- Class  Sold  begs  to  call  tiie 
attention  of  American  Travellers  to  this  first-class  House,  feeling 
confident  that  they  will  here  find  every  comfort  which  a  Leading 
Hotel  affords.  JEnglish  and  French  spoken  by  the  Servanta. 
Table  cPJSdtey  Hot  and  Cold  Baihs^  the  best  of  Wines,  Splendid 
Cuisine,  Reading-Room,  Ac,  &c. 


HOTEI.      SCHWEIZERHOF, 

With  ita  Dapeudeuctei. 


ROBERT  CUMBERLAND, 

English  Tailor  and  Riding-Habit 
Maker. 

3  RUE  SCRIBE, 

PARIS. 


HOTEL  ST.  AMTOnni, 


BCHHITT-  SFAENHOVEN, 
ANTWERP. 

FBBO  SORO,  HMusar. 


DEVLIN  &  CO., 

CLOTHING    WAREHOUSES. 

258,  259,  and  260  Broadway,  Corner  of  Warren  Street,  and  459 
and  461  Broadway,  Comer  of  Grand  Street,  N.  T., 

Eaaii  tiM  BUM  titmlTa  Btoek  Ih  Uh  Cllr  of  *n  Iha  lUM  rtrta  t  tmAj-tmla  OotU^  tmt 


MEN,  YOUTHS,  uA  CHILDREN,  st  WHOLESALE  «nd 
RETAIL  i 
lUft  Id  vkIi  Btora  ■  vtU-appsIaMd 

MERCHANT  TAILOBINO  ESTABLISHMENT. 
EiteiulTFljr  M«k«d  wltb  ill  UU  ImporUtlaoi  nl 

COATINGS,  CASSIMERE6.  TESTINGS,  4c.. 

to  Buka  to  Ords-  la  but  itjlk 
Ordsn  tnmi  ftU  pftrtt  pnmptlj  and  CBIvfullx  ^r^rr^rfT 

I  [b  IS  lbs  Deputminli  at  our  ffnilnim  I>nr  ud  DtaiJbnt 

DEVLIN  A  CO. 


AMSTEL    HOTEL, 

AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND. 


ROBERr  WIX.DHACK,  Manager. 

HOTEL  DE  NANTES,  Bordeaux. 

No.  6  Qnal  Louis  XTIII. 

yi™i-cl««  hutel  mo«t  dellghtnillj  Bflmted,  hdnp  the  pcirt,  In  the  centre  of  the  ellj,  new 
ths  Pmmep&dn,  tbe  Boane,  mid  ThaiEreiL  This  Hulal  ii  Atted  up  In  ■  mort  luuerlar  itvle. 
Hh  ■  Isr^e  itock  of  Wine. 

LirM  anil  iniill  apuiiiienu  lat  Dirnlllee  and  eentlenien.  Silllns-rooDU  Ibr  conTamtloD, 
Ac,  £c    ATTENDANTS  BPEAEUMO  S£VSRAL  LiHaUAQES. 

HOTEL  DU  OOMSIERCE. 

TEINTURIER. 

No.  21  KUE  DU  GOUVERNEMENT, 
-  ^ BAYONNE. 

HOTEL  ROTAL  SAN  BCABCO, 

BOLOGNA,  ZTALT. 

KEPT   BY   JOHN    BISL 

Hones  and  Carriages  to  Let  to  make  ExcnrsioiiB. 

HOTIlIi  DE  L'EITROP£,  Berne. 

B.  KRAFT,  PropriatH. 

Thia  Hotel  Is  moat  eligibly  iltusted,  within  ■  tew  mloata'  wslk  of  the  RsIIwiit  SUtlon. 
Terr  iMf  to  the  PsUli  Federsl,  ud  tn  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  view  ffnm  the  Gsrtlen  on 
tbemorcomniBndn  the  chief  reslnne  of  the  BemeH  Alps,  l^peclsl  sttenllon  !■  flveu  In  the 
tonrisU  recommended  bj  Mr.  Cook,  on  whose  behsif  HTeral  series  of  Bwles  Clrcolu  Tickets 
an  sold.    M.  Kksr  spoki  Kngllab  I^eelj,  uid  English  paper*  tm  Ulcen. 


HOT^L    DE    L'EUROPE, 


SALZBURG,  AUSTRIA. 


AITGt-LO-AMBRICAJf    HOXICIj.  Bomw. 

H.  J.  Bind   &    SON. 

Id  our  esMbllabm«nt  »re  gold:  Reproductlnni  orihB  WORKS  OF  THORWALDSTO, 
In  biHalt  chtDB,  fniin  llie  P1CU117  at  Meftarv-  Bmn  A  Qiwndaiil,  In  rednod  tin* :  THS 
SAME,  PHOTOGRAPHED ;  VIEWB  OF  THE  CITY  OF  COPKNBAOBN  AND  ITS 
£NVlRONe.  We  bee  10  Inform  foreleners  TlaltlDZ  thla  cltj  that  ann  It  the  tmiy  ttttVOA 
meat  In  wblch  thi'  pnidiictlDds  from  Ugbbtti.  Binii  Si  OuiTfDAHL'i  Ftctorvm  lold  nndertki 
gnarantee  of  the  Fnelorj-,  viz.,  [tmt  no  bad  BpedmeTiB  will  be  dellTOrwIto  the  pnblie  trim 
oar  hoaae,  sll  Becond-i:liiBe  giHida  belna  aold  by  PDbUc  ulea.  H.  J.  BUta  k  SON,  CtitM** 
or  Piuangmii  ui>  Kiohpbuiuuhwauc, 


H.  L.  MARSHALL  <fe  CO., 


JiRBKY,  NAVY, 


AND 


MERCHANT  TAILORS, 


516  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 


LONDON.    ENGLAND. 

(Nbar  trb  Britibr  Muskum.) 

i 

I 

i(        The  motto  of  this  Establishment  is 

I  a 

/ 

j    goods   of  the   first   quality,  cut  and 

made    by    artists    of   known    repute 

with  promptitude,  and  at  the  lowest 

remunerative  charges. 

Inventors  of  the  celebrated  Idone- 

ous  Pants, 
ii 


HOTEL  OIBBON,  LATTSANNE. 


RITTBR-ROSSBL,  Proprietor. 

BRACK'S  DOELEN  HOTBI., 

AMSTERDAM. 

Situated  in  lit  caitm^  the  Toam,  iind  innit  coDTenient  forViailon  od  pleuara 
or  biuinoa.  It  commands  a  tplaidid  viao  of  lAt  Qf^,  Ac. ;  knd,  being  ccM- 
dncled  on  ■  Uberal  scste,  it  is  patroniied  hj  the  kighiMt  cUutei  of  todetj  in  Bil- 
land.  It  is  also  mafh  Treqaenled  b^  TniTelers  for  the  comfort  and  fint-nle  v- 
rommodaiion  it  affords,  aa  well  aa  for  the  iuniri&ble  rirility  ghoim  to  riiiilnni. 
OMandicarm  Balki  may  be  had  at  oBy  hoar.  Carriagfjor  kirt.  Table  d'Ba« 
at  half  jiaat  i,  or  dDuMr  ^  la  canie. 

BOTBZ.   DB   L'BDROPB, 

Prince  cf  Walei  H«taL 

PstnJBlied  bj  TTii  Rorril  HIi^hHu. 
M«  ud  Oold  OUtu ;  latvprdsn;  i 


ORIBITTAI.    HOTEL. 
By  Coulomb  Benlor. 

^Datcd  Id  tha  «ntn  of  Cairo,  [ookiDg  oa  lo  Uui  gnnd  Guden 
fiir  PuHngcrfl ;  md  oinilitnlng  Modems  CIwiih  wlih  ComAxt  u 
Warm  uid  L'old  Dattu  &ln^  ready. 

eWro,Bfyjt 


HOTEL  ^U    NIL, 


BADEN-BADEN. 


The  season  commences  the  1st  of  May,  and  con- 
-tinues  until  the  31st  of  October. 

The  mineral  waters  are  excellent,  and  the  best 
physicians  hold  them  in  high  consideration.  Fifty 
thousand  visitors,  whose  stay  at  Baden-Baden  is  more 
or  less  extended,  here  enjoy  pleasures  the  most  ele- 
gant and  the  most  recherche. 

Concerts^  balls^  theatres^  races^  hunts  —  nothing  is 
liv^anting  in  this  terrestrial  paradise,  which  has  no 
equal  in  the  world. 

Travelers  arrive  with  the  greatest  facility  by  the 
numerous  railroads  that  concentrate  at  this  point. 
The  hotels  are  excellent,  and  the  prices  reasonable. 

PARIS    SOCIETY 

OF 

Continental  Coiuiers. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  the  First  Bankers  of  Paris  and  London. 


The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  guarantee  to  fam- 
ilies, immediately  on  application,  trustworthy  Couriers, 
as  no  one  will  be  accepted  by  the  Society  who  is  not 
perfectly  competent  to  fulfill  his  engagements,  and 
provided  also  with  unquestionable  references. 

GEO.  SMITH,  Secretary, 

14  Jitte  CastigUone. 


EJIfS. 
HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE. 

Proprietor,  Henr?  Becker. 

Wine  IVade, 
EMS, 

THE 

FOUR  TOWERS  HOTEL. 

Bathing  Establishment. 
ROlTEJy. 

SMITH  S  ALBION  HOTEL. 

Situated  on  the  Quay,  and  commanding  a 
splendid  view  of  the  river. 

A  most  comfortable  family  Hotel,  kept  by  an 
English  lady.  Table-d'Hote  at  half  past  five 
o'clock. 

American,  English,  and  French  Newspapers. 


HOTEL  BAUR     ' 

AND 

BAUE  AU  LAC, 

ZURICH. 

The  Proprietor  of  these  Hotels  begs  leave  to  can  the  attention  of  the  PnbUc  to 
the  following  pecnliar  advantages  of  his  two  .Establishments : 

The  magnificent  views  of  the  Lake  and  its  banks,  of  the  Alps  and  the  Glaciers, 
from  the  Terrace  of  the  Hotel  and  the  large  Boarding-Hoose  Garden. 

The  elegant  and  convenient  Cold  and  Warm  Baths;  \ 
the  Reading-Room,  snppKed  with  the  principal  works  of  M°  *^®  ^^^  '^^^  .«°^ 
the  best  authors,  and  with  German,  English,  French,  and  (     "^^  ^"  ^^  Boarding- 
Italian  Newspapers.  '      ^^^^^ 

The  proximity  of  the  Promenades  on  the  Lake,  and  of  the  Botanical  Garden ; 
the  nse  of  the  Boarding-House  Pleasnre-Gronnds  adjoining  the  Lake ;  but  espe- 
eially  the  cordial  reception  which  all  his  esteemed  Guests  will  meet  with,  and  the 
prompt  attention  paid  to  their  commands,  and  Uie  moderation  of  his  charges. 

RHINE-FALLS,  near  Sehaffhansen,  Switzerland. 

THB  SCHWEIZERHOF,  formerly  Hotel  Weber,  quite  opposite  the  fiimous  Falls,  is  in  the 
best  and  moet  deligbtftil  situation.    It  bas  been  newly  fitted  up  witb  eyenr  attention  to  En- 

flish  comfort.  English  Church-Service  in  the  bouse.  Public  Sitting-Room.  Reading- 
loom,  with  "Times,'*  "Galignani,"  and  American  Papers.  Pbnsion,  u  desired.  Tbk  II- 
xuMiNiLTiON  of  the  rslls  every  Wedneaday  and  Saturday  night  is  arranged  by  the  Schwei- 
serhof  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VTJE,  ZURICH,  C.  OUTER,  PROPRIETOR.  This  splendid  and  ad- 
mirably  conducted  establishment^  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  commands  by  its 
charming  poeition  the  best  view  of  the  lake  and  the  Alps,  and  offers  by  its  superior  arrange- 
ments, the  comfort  of  the  apartments,  and  a  careftil  and  civil  attendance,  all  desirable  attrac- 
tions to  travelers.  Ladies'^  sitting-room  and  well-fhmished  reading-rooms.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  apartments.    Pension  arrangements  made  for  ftimilies. 

N.B.  The  Belle  Vue  Hotel  is  situated  dose  to  the  Lake.  To  avoid  any  mistake,  be  sure  to 
ask  for  the  Belle  Vue  au  Lac. 

HOTEL    M  ON  NET, 

VEVAT,   SWITZBELAND, 

SCHOTT  &  CO.,  Peopmbtobs. 

This  elegant  first-class  Hotel  is  delightftally  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  one  of 
JbA  most  beantiflil  positions  on  Lake  Geneva.    Table-d*Hote,  Readlng-Room,  Ac,  ftc. 
Particular  attention  paid  to  the  comfort  of  American  travelers. 


HOTEL  DBS 
PAT8-BAS, 

AMSTERDAM. 


ZIMMERN  FRERE8,  Bankers, 

HEIDELBERG, 
ChaiiEe  LetterB  of  Credit  or  Circular  SoCM,  Ctuh  Dnfts,  and  Dnw  Checki  tt 


a^t  on  London  or  America. 


OEORa   TRAITS 

Fiuio-Foite  and  Harmomnin  Est&blishnent, 

HEIDBLBEKG,  108  UaupUtrBSMi 

CARLSHUHE,  100  Ztringetsttasse. 

Pianos  let  bj  the  ireek  or  month  either  in  or  oaUide  tbe  town. 

HOTEL  D'lTAUE, 

GENOA, 

(Kept  by  Haduns  Tea,) 

I-ormed  ont  of  the  Raggis  Palace,  Via  del  Campo,  No.  10,  ii  perhaps  the  deU' 
est  and  best  situated  io  Genoa.  It  lias  lieen  fitted  up  receDtl^  m  a  war  to  iman 
every  English  and  foreign  comfort,  Tiith  moderate  chai^ee.  Tablonl'Hote,  C«fiee 
and  Smoliing  Booma.  The  front  vHndows  command  tbe  finest  Tiew  otcf  the  Uar- 
Ttor,  the  Lighibouae,  and  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  town. 

To  those  who  wish  to  purchase  really  good  jewelry,  and  eave  at 
least  thirty  per  cent.,  we  can  not  recommend  too  highly  Mr,  Kenn, 
14  Rue  Rambiiteau,  Paris,  in  whose  atelier  all  the  latest  fashions 
I  can  he  seen,  as  he  is  a  manufacturer  as  well  as  a  ret^er. 

A  specialty  of  Berlin  industry  is  Berlin  Iron  Castings  (Eisen- 
Ennslguzs).  The  greatest  variety  and  most  approved  qualities  are 
to  be  found  at  the  factory  of 

ALBERT  MEVES, 


HOTEL  BELLEVTJE, 

THUN, 

SWITZERLAND. 


Knechtenhofer  Brothers,  Proprietors. 

This  firstrclass  house  is  beautifully  situated  on  Lake 
Thun,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  Swiss  lakes. 

Billiard  Pavilion,  Dining  Pavilion,  English  Church, 
all  on  the  grounds. 

For  a  summer  residence  in  Switzerland  it  can  not  be 
surpassed. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE, 

BADEN, 

A.  lioessler,  Proprietor. 

ThiB  fltTOiite  and  flratH^lam  Hotel,  sttiiAted  near  the  Knnaal,  Promenade,  and  Theatre, 
commands  one  of  the  most  charming  views  In  Baden.  The  increase  of  business  rendering 
It  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Hotel,  which  now  consists  of  more  than  a  hundred  sleeping 
apartments,  elegant  sitting-rooms,  and  a  garden  for  the  use  of  ylsltors.  It  Is  conducted  un- 
der the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  who  endeavors,  by  the  most  s^ct  at- 
tention and  exceedingly  moderate  prices,  to  merit  the  continued  patronage  of  American 
Tialtors.  "Times,**  Ac.,  and  other  journals.  The  wines  of  this  Hotel  are  reputed  of  the 
best  quality  in  Baden.    Fixed  moderate  charges  for  every  thing. 

Breakflut,  42  krs.  Table-d*Hote  at  one,  1 H.  24  kr. ;  at  yfoe,  1  fl.  48  kr.  Mr.  Roessler.  re- 
maining sole  Proprietor,  will  spare  no  pains  to  deserve  the  conildenoe  of  Englidi  travelere. 
Open  daring  the  winter.    English  is  spoken. 

BAVBNO,  ITALY. 

GTtANT>    ECOXKX^    DK    B  KLLK VXJB3, 

Just  Opened,  March  Ist,  1867. 
THOMAS  PEDRETTI,  PROPRIETOR. 
Immediatelv  in  front  of  the  Borromean  Islands,  Lake  Magglore.    It  contains  100  cham- 
bers, salons,  billiard  -  rooms,  bath  -  rooms ;  a  chapel  for  English  service,  surrounded  by  a 
beautiftil  garden.    The  steamers  stop  in  fhmt  of  the  hotel.    The  telegraph  offloe  la  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.    Prices  moderate. 

Olothliig  Establishmenta 

L.  Ldchner, 

MMitXbeatgf  45  and  47  BanptstnuMW. 

Gentlemen's  Clothing  made  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the  moei  rcaaonable 

terms. 

Ii 


] 


HOTEIi  DE  T.A  VIUiEf 
vn.AV. 

tyxK  WMHAUt  nr  T^nt  iJurr  laaiak^  ynrnwrfmra  at 
18»,  ISU.  aai  1M7. 

J.  E  VAX  BELLLNGEX  A  HAI\.  SUREHOn 

Ui«  KidBt.  VOk  9  ObidM  u  Liiw^  Vol  9), 


ANTWERP. 

MaDoiaMrtoTT  of  the  celebrated  Antwerp  Washing 
Black  Silkis  so  mDch  esteemed  all  over  Europe. 

Taffetas  LeTvntinea,  and  the  splendid  Faille  Silk  for 
Dresees.    Neck-handkerchiefs,  &c^  &c 

This  is  the  oldest  Black  Silk  Manufactory  in  Beldam. 
Rich  Faille  Silk,  Taffetas  Levantines  (Washing  Silks), » 
much  esteemed  in  Kngland  and  America  for  their  uul- 
terable  black  colors. 

Dresses  from  $20  to  $70.  Price  HedaU  in  different 
Industrial  Exhibitions. 


I  SWITZERLAND. 

i     HOTEL  BIT  RIGI-KOITLM. 


C.  &>  J.  BuRGi,  Brothers. 

HOTEL  OLERC,  HARTIONY. 

HENRY  CLERC,  PROPRIETOK. 

At  this  fliBt-cIwi  hotel  horsn,  moles,  KDd  gaidea  maj  be  engaged  for  the  OreM 

8t.  Bernard,  Chamonni,  Mc  Blanc,  and  other  excuivions.     Also  carriaseato  make 

excarnnns  to  the  Gorge  dn  TrieDt,  the  FbUb  of  PinaevaEbe,  &c.     Omnibuees  at  all 

SCHWALBACH  (Nasiai). 
HOTEL  THE  DUKE  OF  NASSAU. 

3.  "WILBBLXY,  Pioptietor. 
Thit  flmt-claas  Hotel,  patnmiied  bj  the  nobilil;  and  (iuailieg  of  the  Ant  dutinc- 
tion  ia  America,  England,  and  on  the  Continent,  deljghtfull;  Ntnated  neoi'  ibe 
mineral  (piin ^  hatha,  and  public  Promenadea,  commauding  fine  viewi  of  the  mr- 
ronnding  coonlrr',  contiMa  of  niitei  of  degantly  fonuabed  apartmenta  for  familie* 
and  gentlemen,  replete  with  comfort,  and  reaaonable  charge*.  Win*  of  tin  fint 
viDtage.     En^ish  and  American  newEpapers  regolaiij  taken. 

GEO.  SMITH, 

AGENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  CONSULATE, 
Sotise  and  General  Agent. 

14  BUB  CASTIGLIONE,  PABia 


BOTBL  OONSTANZ^ 

ROME. 

Batlis,  Billiard  and  Bowling  Alleys  attadied. 

Bee  page  sac 

NAPLES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

Established  in  1823. 

Beautifnlly  situated  on  the  Bay  and  on  the  Chi^a  or  National 
Garden,  with  a  southern  .aspect.  A  large  portion  of  this  house  ii 
fitted  up  entireiy  new. 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  pictures — many  by  old  masters, 

M.  GUGGENHEIM, 
Cabinet   of  Antiquities. 

Calle  dei  Fuseri,  Noa.  4278  and  79. 

This  house  is  extensively  known  for  its  immense  collection  of 
miscellaneons  wor&s  noted  for  their  antiquity  and  taste. 

Jewels,  Piotaree,  Marbles,  Bronzes,  Foiniture,  and  Venetian 
Glass. 


HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE, 


FLORENCE. 


A  new  House,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Lungo 
Arno,  on  the  principal  thoroughfare  to  the  Casino, 
•with  every  accommodation  necessary  to  a  First-Class 
Hotel.  The  servants  all  speak  English  and  French. 
Table  cTHote,  Reading-Room^  &c. 

A.  LODAMEZ,  Proprietor. 


80BWALBA0B, 

THE  ALLEE  BAAL; 

OB, 

HOTEIi  DE  PROMENADE. 

A  First-Cltu*  Hoase,  containing  Concert  and  Rea£tig-Boom$,  Bath-Soomt,  Ac 
■  N.B. — ^There  is  a  banking-office  connected  with  the  honoe,  wheie  drafts  irill  be 
cashed  at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 


HOMBOITRO. 

BOTBL  DB   L'BUBOPB. 

fiitoAted  tannwdlatflly  oppodte  Um  Kunaai,  in  one  of  the  best  and  meet  conTenlent  poet- 
lions  in  Hombonrg. 

A  ilrBt«lass  house  for  Dunilles  and  single  sentlemen,  replete  with  ereiy  comfort  and  ac- 
commodation.   Capital  cnisine,  fine  table  d*hote,  and  moderate  charges. 

HOTEL  EBCPEREUR  ROMAIN.— This  ilrst-class  hotel  is  sitoated  in  the  healthiest  part 
of  Vienna,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  traTelers  for  its  cleanliness,  moderate  prices, 
and  well-aired  apartments,  part  of  them  overlooking  a  large  garden.  This  hotel  is  recom- 
mended to  the  patoonage  of  the  nobUitj  and  gentry,  and  travelers  of  aU  nations.  Bxcel- 
lent  caisine  d  la  earte,  and  first-rate  private  dinners  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  Bnglish,  Amer- 
ican, Frsnch,  and  Gennan  newapapen.  Bngllah  spoken  by  all  the  waiteiB.  Dotxler,  Pro- 
prietor. 


FRANCOIS    HIESS, 

MANPFACTURER  OF 

Meerschaum  and  Amber 
PIPES. 

Iffagftrine,  No.  7  EamtnerstraBse,        )  ^rmww 
Mamuaotory,  31  Wieaen  WienBtraaae, ) 

RODECK    BROTHERS, 

UanniactiiiNS  of  LEATSEB,  WOOD,  and  BBOKZE  GOODS, 

tad,  by  ipecUl  mppointmeat, 
FURNISHERS    TO   THE    IMPERIAL.  COURT.      - 
No.  1  KOHLMARKT,  VIENNA,  AUSTRIA. 

BnracX  at  ItfM.  WUr»rttnutt.~D^t  at  BaJ^i-Badai,  at  D.  K  afari't. 
FAIZK  MKDALB :  Ctolden  med&l,  Paris,  1867. 

Prize  of  Honor.  Xiondnn.  XeeS. 


GUASTALLA  &.  TODROS, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS. 

■WAEEHOUSE: 

Via    TORISrJLBUONI    5, 

FIiORBNOB. 


HOTEL    DE8     -A.LFS, 

INTERLACHEN,    SW1TZERLANO. 


J.  P.  KHECHTENHOPER-HOFSTETTEB,  Pbophietoh. 

HOTEL  JUNOFRAUBLECE, 


Situated  in  one  of  the  most  beattti/ut  positions  in  iTtterlaehen, 
KEPT  BY  W.  WAGNER. 

HOTEL  DE  BELIZE  WE,  Bern«. 

Admirably  situated  close  to  the"Monnaie  Federale,"  with  a 
beautiful  Garden  and  Terrace  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the 
"  AlpeB  de  I'Obcrland."  Very  good  house,  recommended  to  En- 
glish travelers  for  its  comfort  and  excellent  accommodation, 

HOTEL  T.  R.  DES  DEUX  TOURS, 

VERONA. 

KEPT  BY  M.  PAUL  BARBESI 

This  Hotel  is  the  first,  the  most  spacious,  and  the  most  conve- 
nient in  the  town.  It  is  SITUATED  ON  THE  PLACE  ST. 
ANASTATIA,  the  most  central  in  Verona.  Elegant  Sitting- 
Rooms  and  Sleeping  Apartments,  furnished  in  the  most  comfort- 
able manner.  Large  and  small  apartments  for  families  and  single 
gentlemen.  Table  d'Hote.  Omnibuses  to  and  irom  the  Statioa 
AH  languages  spoken.  * 


LUCEBNERHOF, 

LUCERNE,  SWITZERLAKD. 
H.  CBEVRIER-RUFENACHT,  Proprietor. 

HOTBIi    DS    SANTB, 

NEAR  LUCERNE,  SWTrZERLANB. 


I 


Beullhllj  altoUed  on  tbi  SONNENBBKO,  oai  Lnccne,  bj  wma  calM  tlM  "Lllll> 
Rtst,"  b*Tlng  OD  >  more  modHE  ncili  all  tbe  buntlfal  vicwa  fikr  wbLch  tHat  moant^  H 
•o  oelcbnicd.  To  penoiu  baiioi  tha  Intenlloa  to  oncl  ■  con  of  ibali  bciltb  Umnck  IM 
mcMiB  or  PMt  SaU,  or  SaU  de  Clum,  tb1>  hoDM  olTen  ererj  Indnnment.  It  baa  tk«l>T 
baca  onctad  and  rnrnldwd  by  Mr.  A.  FFYTFEIt.  (brmar  proprietor  (rf  Ibe  LaeenkcrltDf  ri 
Ldceme,  wbo  will  oae  ereir  Dieaiu  Id  big  power  to  ntidcr  bli  gnesta  onnfkirtable. 

HOTBL   DU  LAO, 

VEVAY. 

BeaaUtbll):  iltnatad  on  ttaa  marttn  of  Lake  OeneTa,  at  Vera^  oommudtng  a  qileolld 
new  or  tbe  OberliDd  Alpa.  Tbli  gpadbonae  la  recmaineaded  to  Amarlcan  traTelen  lur  in 
combat  and  eicelleat  accommoda&Dii.  (Tbe  proprielnr  witl  open  a  magotOnnt  new  bold 
In  OclobeMBCS.)  ^D.  DBLAJOCX,  PBOPBISTOR. 

BOTSL  SHNN,  Vevay. 

Tbia  deIlgbtftillT-f1  lulled  eatabllihment— Tlew  on  tbe  Ube  and  Alpn-li  rtroorlj  rcaa- 
mended  Is  the  notice  of  famlllea  ud  toarlgte.  Tbte  bote!.  r»c«all7  tmllt  up  In  an  eiceltnl 
etjle  bf  B.  SENN,  former  proprietor  of  tbe  "  Hotel  Trole-Boii,'*  at  Bale,  la  comrtortaUr  IBil 
tastefully  fnmiebed.  Board  on  BoderaMterain  during  the  wlnlaraeaiUL  Raadlnc'&MS^ 
Bngllab,  Freocb,  Qarman,  and  Italian  newapapen. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EURaPE. 

VENICE. 

This  hotel  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  in  the  handsomest  portion  of  the  city,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  Pi- 
azza St.  Mark,  and  all  the  leading  sights.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  Venice,  and  much 
patronized  by  Americans. 

M.  MARSEILLE, 

Proprietor. 


Munich  akd  Dresdsn. 
To  American  Travdera: 

At  my  gallery  of  Photographic  Art^  Maximilians- 
strasse  No.  4  B,  2d  door,  I  have  on  exhibition  photo- 
graphic copies  of  the  celebrated  works  in  the  Royal 
Galleries  of  Dresden  and  Munich.  They  are  especial- 
ly worthy  of  your  notice,  not  only  as  regards  the  in- 
terest attached  to  the  originals,  but,  as  specimens  of 
Photographic  Art,  they  are  unequaled. 

You  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  and  examine 

tiie  above  Collection. 

FRANZ  HAITFSTJENOL, 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Breeden  and  Berlin  Academiee  of  FliM 
Arts.    Presented  with  tbe  Grand  Qolden  Medals  of  Ros- 
sis, Anstris,  Pmsslt,  England,  Belgiam  and  Greece. 
Ii2 


plac*  iX  Um  tUaman.  It  li  dmM  ccotnltr  illiuted,  ibcnt  mldnr  betnoB  ttta  BiDnf 
SMUoM  fur  Ati-I»<;U|Mlla,  ColosM,  BlIwiftM,  and  Bartln.  It  U  ilKf  witUn  ■  t* 
doan  of  Hr.  BAdU*^  KiUUdoo,  or  Qancrj  ot  Modun  PalBtlngL  | 

THE  h:a.gxje. 

HOTEL  PAULEZ,       )  <    HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE, 

_  _        ,  f      ASD  THK      1  TT  r. 

Eorta  vooraoat  f     '  '  Looge  Sout  Stnab 

TtMH  twoOnt-nta  Hotel*,  ritutod  Id  the  IdcM  qautoc  oftbe  dtj,  ta  tte  TlefadtT  oTIkt 
naUra  Rojil,  the  Haamun,  and  Ibe  PiA,  can  not  ba  too  Ughlj  raoomoMndsd  lor  tMr 
tiMhoee  of  Ukdr  table  dHiots  and  Vhw*.  addsd  to  the  altnttaa  b1 


BOTBL  DB  IX&NSBB,  Bmges. 

Theeatablltbednpnliillrin  nfihli  nid  Until  fi  the  best  fitianDtee  to  the  tnveliispBUh 
and  the  prnprlPInii  Iwe  u>  Inrnnn  their  riiendi  end  tha  pobllc  In  gaoentl  tbat  i&T  Ik^ 
■pared  do  tmnble  nnr  eipenae  In  reflt1ln0  and  refUrnltlllDtc  llM  Ihxih  and  U7IBK  out  &< 
nideo.  Tliltan  tn  Bniirpa  nre  derlrfd  to  be  cantlnnt  nni  ui  be  tmiJixJed  to  a  hoaM  a* 
amllar  nune  oppoalLe  the  Rallva;  SUUcm.  R08ZMANS  Jl  SCHUPF,  Proprfeton 

Hotel  de  la  Crolz  de  Halte, 

Toulon,  France. 
KEPT  BT  N.  TACILACHI. 


WILLIAM    HOFMANN, 

i«do«.««.      BOHEMIAN  GLASS        •■""•*«"■ 


The  Emperor  of  Austria, 
HOTEL    BLXJE    ST^R. 

PRAGUE, 
Becommends  his  great  asaortraent  of  GLASS-WAKE, 
from  his  own  Manufactories  in  Bohemia. 

The  Choicest  Articles  in  every  Color,  Shape,  and 
Description  are  sold,  at  the  same  moderate  prices,  at 
his  Establishments. 

AoEHTs  IN  London,  Messrs.  J.  &  R  M'CRACKEN, 
38  QtJEEN  Steeet,  Cannon  Street  West. 

GOODS  FORWAflDED  DIRECT  TO  ENGLAND,  AMERICA,  &C. 

ANDREW   PROESLER, 

Bohemian  Glass  Manufacturer, 

No.  16  EOSSMARKT  STREET, 
FIULNSFORT-ON-TBZLJlEAIM. 

The  same  House  as  WM.  HOFMANN,  m  Pragm. 


OR&ND  HOTEI.  lUPEBIAI., 

CHAicanHi. 

WTCATKT  IH  TlIE  H03T  BEALTIFin,  PART  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

CHARLES    HIESS, 

■«.  S  G 
ulltaUIII 

XAKVrACIORT  OF  CABTED  Oil  fUHHlTUJUL 

LOUIS   &   SIEGFREED   LOVINSON, 

Ko.  a  UBTEB  DXIt  LUUIZM,  BEBLHT. 


HOTEL  D-ANaLffTEaSE  (EnffliMher  HoT).  PEAGUS. 

Pboprietob,  Ml.  F.  HUTTIG. 

Thla  Int-mte  RnUblldwMiit  ti  iniidi  freqimtcd  ij  Eavlbh  tninkn  ftir  Iti  iMAraUs  ilmiM. 

eomrnrt.  and  FlHiiliiicM.     II  )•  ■ItwWil  BMr  ttie  Riilnr  Sbttmi  ud  Pcn-OOo,    nuad^Mal 

g-ckick.    DliiiMr  &  t>  sit(,  or  U  Aud  pries  u  ur  boar.    EocUih  unp>|Mf.     BacUA  ul 

a  PLACE  DBS   BBBOUBa 

ENGLISH  CHEMIST,  GENEVA. 

OEO.  BAKSR. 
PmeripllMii nnfDllT  in*p>n<1 :  AmcriixiiuiaEnglth  T^tmlMrfldiiet:  Honi 
•TWhnu;  Suvtoga,  UQi«rMMLiid8od«  WnMr;  Tmm,  Bli— "-  '-—v- —  ""  »- 
hU,  BnpgrC<iaiAe,*lc;  Bua'a  Pila  Ala  ud  Bwdar'i  I 


Dilnkh>ll«  ud  CoDYemHon-HoaM.    Splendldlj  ftirnUlied.    ^ine  Wlu-CclUrTCDJiiiie 
BM  (upHed  bf  uj  In  Qenuii  J. 

LAUSANNE. 
HOTEL    RICHE    MONT, 

KEPT  BT  F.  RITTER. 
HOTEI.  DE  PARIS,  STRASBOURa,  FRANCE. 

Mr.  J.  IhBtn,  PtDprtetor  o(  Ihl.  nnrtnled  nubllabnMiit,  TtrnpeaMlj  offiTihk  KnMoI  uknowt- 
•dgnwuta  u  lti«  KDgllfh  NnUIHTud  Oenti?  for  their  eonllsDnl  punnigE,  mud  HTnllihlBuelf  nrthEi 
(Mrion  (o««OBTimielenTi.tllnK  Sirubount  lh>i  no  eaoni  ■lube  iiatnl  on  hli  put  to  render 
(halrKjnurnutbe  (bin*  Mote)  both  eoliifonibleiiihJulkfeclar]'.  Vlitrgu  moitnuT BrmitmMl, 
m.  BOd.  T«bl«d-HBle»tlo'clock,3fr,,.Ddu  (o'clock,  «r.  BmMmtU  mad  manmd  la  carU 
■t  kQ  irlcai.    Booiu  ttaaa  Itr,  We.  la  *tr.,  liable  lnclnited.    fVnitoi  fnn  OTr.  to  Sfr.  par  diy. 

'  G.  TORRINI  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF   MOSAICS, 

Wo.  6  LPyOO'  ARWO.  n^REWCE;  ITAIY. 

LAUSANITE.— BANKEK8,  Mean.  F.  GLAVEL  &  CO.,  3  Place  St  Frao- 
foU,  pa;  at  the  best ;  cbange  an;  lieuen  of  Credit  or  Circalar  Notes  irbeth- 
er  addraned  to  thorn  or  not.  They  change  English,  American,  and  foreign  monej, 
and  draw  checks  at  dght  oa  London  and  America,  and  on  tbe  principal  placo* 
ot  the  Continent. 


TIOTOBXA  BOTHI.,  BMai  BbAm,  P.  and  Pk.  OMabate  rMw^Ulmtt. 


_ .  ,  ... .      . .  .  .^noM,  iMMaMlT 

_r «ti>  IhaKunul.    IlliM  llu»  daw  fttat hbJ  enmnm^  e&fml^ 

Id  fiir  tn  amlltiH  Table  d'Ucte,  Iba  HiMrtgr  qinUir  s<  tha  WlMii^ul  •■ 


ACH.    SQUADRILLI, 

No.  I  STRADA  PACK 

CORAL  WAREHOUSE, 

WHOLESALE  AND  BETAIL  DEALEB8  IN 

COBAI.,  CAMEOS,  AND  LATA. 
NAPLES.        n-iiw-. 

To  Families  Visiting  Europe: 

COtJEIEES. 

«  «TpeHeiiced  great  dlniipQlDtment  In  rasii4  to 


W,  SNAPF,  Ko.  4  Bae  Honthabor,  Faiia, 

-who  on  rarBlah  ■  limited  number  of  FIRET-CLASS  C0ORIKR6,    These  Comlen  m 
dered  UioroDjthly  compelent  bj  long  tnTtl.  gentlcmuilr  menoae,  and  itrlct  monl  late 
No  effort  alieJl  be  mntlng  on  their  put  to  merit  cootldciKa  enl  geoenJ  nipport. 
For  pertlcnlsn,  Inquire  et  the  OSce  of  Xeaen.  Baipb  *  BwnRnn,  New  Tndc. 


jSafe^; -A^f '^'^^'^ 


HOTBL  CAVOUS,  P1>m  0>vow,  BDIsb. 

Jiut  oppoBite  Iha  Public  Oardeno. 

TUi  llnt-clsH  mnd  magnMcenl  Eolel  Is  fltled  up  with  eTerr  modem  kpplluice,  uil  laslt- 

DMedlntbefliiMt  ud  mewl  pleaaant  part  of  the  Cltf,  cIom  lo  tfae  BtBlion,  tbe  Orud  ThM- 

Ire,  tbe  Rational  MnMnm,  and  the  Protwlant  Chnrcli.    The  iBterior  |g  perHwt,  and  torn. 

SrlH*  Bath!  on  each  floor,  Smolda)- and  Readlns  Room,  (applied  with  Forel)^  Newnupera. 
Iicellant  Table-d'HDtc.  CharRBs  raodsnte.  (Knalbaa  ofthe  Hotel  at  (he  Knival  ofill  the 
Tnlu.  J.  BUASDl  A  CO.,  Propiialon.    O.  VALLETA,  Hanacer. 

HOTEL    DU    GEANT, 

Cohlenz. 
J.  ScmjRz,  Proprietor, 

This  fiTBt-class  Hotel  is  beantifuDy  wtnated  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Rhine,  tbe  nearest  to  the  landing  of  the  Steam  Packets.  It  not 
only  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  lUver,  but  is  immediately 
opposite  the  CasSe  of  EhrenbreiUtein. 

This  highly- recommended  EBtablishment  combines  Superior 
Accommodation  'witb  Moderate  Prices. 


HOTEL  DE  ROME 


n 


UNDER  THE  TILLEULS  No.  39, 
BERUN. 

AOOLPHE  MUlULnva,  Proprietor. 

The  Fint  ana  Largest  Hotel  of  the  OspitaL 

HIGHLY  EKOOMMENDED. 

Well  Kept,  Clean,  and  Comfortable. 

EXCELLEISTT  Tj^BLE  D'HOTE 

RESTAURANT. 

Saths,    Carriages. 

German,  French,  and  EngUah  Newspapers  * 

AT  THE  HOTEL. 

ALL   LANGUAGES   SPOKEN. 


HOTKL  nR  FRANCB,  BIABBITZ.-DellKlitrallj  iltDBled,  and  hivlUK  K 
branch  ealnbllKbmenl  of  h  hniid^d  roonia  dIrerLlj  fidng  {bs  kh-cIow  to  the  Balhi.  Tlila 
migoiflFent  and  Ter?  citenalTe  establlBbmeiit  la  titled  ap  In  a  verr  ■apeiior  alyls.  tad  GOD- 
ducted  In  a  manner  lo  deserve  the  reenmiaendatlDn  ^ren  of  11  la  Bngliab  InTclera  Id  Mdt- 
nj'i  Huid-Boulu  for  Francs— for  annrurl,  cWlllIj,  and  attentloa  *hJcb  nathlDgcan  lorpan. 
The  praprlelor,  Mr.  QjunuxB,  apeaki  English,  and  k«pa  carrlagea  for  eicnniaDB  In  Uia 
Pjrenea  and  Spain.    Tahle  d'hou.    Frivals  dlnhere  nl  a  verj  mnderale  charge. 

HOTEL   DE   FBANOE, 

Or  MAZSON  OARDEBES. 
PAU,  FRANCE. 

BKAVTIFDLLT  STTOATBD  IN  THE  FtNEST  POSITICW  IN  PAU. 

Hotsas  and  CBiriagM  may  b«  Hired  to  mak«  all  tbe  BaantUnl 
Exooralona. 

M.  OARDERE,  Pbopbwtok. 

GRAND  HOTEL  SB  PERFIGNAN. 

Thli  Hotel  1>  li<sfalT  recommCBded  for  iu  >dTUta|ceoi»  and  agreeable  litaBUan.  THE 
FB1CB8  ASB  HODKRATS.    Larst  <md  amaU  Apartmtaa,  BaMito-ttemt,  tt.,  *c 


■  QOTEI.  DEa  FRINGES  ET  DE  I.A  PAIZ, 

BORDEAUX. 
ORHMAJIiIiT  PTLB  AHVR 

la  llntrate  Hotel  haii  Junl  been  antlcelj  rnmlahedj  andjOTilalna  apa^oenle^ai 
ot.    ftlhXmore. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  PARIS. 


MADRID.  SPAIN. 


FALLOIJL  FBERE8,  Froprifltors. 


FONDA    DE    PARIS 


SEVILLE,  SPAIN. 


FALLOLA  FBERES,  Proprieton. 


FONDA     SUIZA 


CORDOVA,  SPAIN. 


FAIiLOLA  FRERES,  Proprietora. 


FONDA    DE    PARIS 


CADIZ,  SPAIN. 


FALLOIJL  FRERESp  Proprietors. 


EVERETT  HOUSE,  Union  Square,  New  York. 

W.  B.  BoRBOWB,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL    DISCH, 


n*  Hotel  Dbch  m  mUgt  Btmtt  it  nry  Mihl^  mKnnDHndal.  II  li  bum  MUtnnr  iltutSI, 
1  it  maeh  frequBiitsd  by  AmeriuD  uid  flngllah  fftpUln  mud  vlngV  g«Dllinu4a,  who  sipeHfui« 
Ml  ■U<bt<oa  and  ciTllltT.  The  Propridon,  Hbhti.  Dikb  £  CAnLua,  h&Tt  ■  Urga  ■mill 
Bt  or  tlM  bMt  RUM  ud  HoHlIn  vlna  ror  wholiHl*. 
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ST.  JAMES   HOTEL,  Boston. 

/^UIDE-BOOK  OF  THE   NEW  JERSEY   CENTRAL  RAIL- 

^^   ROAD,  and  its  Connections   through   the   Coal-Fields  of 

PcDnsylvania.    Woodcuts,     izmo,  Flexible  Cloth,  $i  oo. 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


HOTSL  VALLBBUaNB,  OSTBHD.-B.  snqelhard,  PuniRm. 

^nnui  Hotel,  tKlne  the  lUllway  auilon,  and  cloH  to  tb«  Hirbor.    Thle  (Init-rBte  Hotel, 
a**  di«pg«  ire  mwIerBW,  uid  lu  Table  d'Hols  I*  desei-redlj  colebrSS.   '^o  new  promHo- 

>~  <«..>. „ 1.. I .....1 —  ,„  ijietisnii^  nf  hfg  jniest",  lomehltbODrefcren™  Uil« 

If  llntclu*  Hole)  open  ill  th«  ycjr. 


ASTOB  HOUSE  New  York. 

To   AJOERICANS  VISITING  EUROPE. 


'ir*T'"^  ''XHT^  TTiTT-ir  MiTi-k  TTmT.  U^^tt  Ita;^ 
t  ubQvn.  L^ay*^  LMben,  >b1  l^reUuif  Sjlf^ 


Harper's  Erie  Railroad  Guide. 

XEW  TOKK  ASD  EKIE  B-XfLKOAD  GnDE-BO«tK:  CooaininK  a  De- 
K-rii^iMi  ol'  tV  ^om^fT.  Ki>tTS.  T."n&  VI!U;t«.  tai  mint  Imponuii  Wuiki  <s 
dw  K-^*J.  Kmbril.?bnl  wish  >  Mai>  ta-i  IM  Kit^rsiin^  on  Wood,  br  Lowtsa 
ami  BiEUTT.  6v>a  <.VV.:iiJ  St«t.'be«  Duie  expns!]!  kr  tbe  Wort.  New  and 
KiTiifanl  t^uoa.  1::ido.  Fiper.  d>  «du.  Seal  b;  nuH  on  rcccipi  of  price. 
Ab  i^^f^ifva.'^ie  i^onkdi^  to  Of  7r^an£>,«fl  of  the  pk^t^vsrv^QDUr  vho  la  kboqt  |o 

■B4  «ftT  TttJTiT-.Bt.  ft^v  or- -.c»l  •k«rh«  su.^  (iprwelT  tor  ibr  •nrt,  Th*  Irun-prcM 
^«^~^r<:^iBj  uT  Tr.::eD  lb  a  Li<<r>  mad  ;^«i:^i3f  41  >.  uid  fti'ii^k  m  ^Tf*!  KDKniu  ul  gvr- 
F*i**^«t  -ftBd  kml  rnt^^m^f  aiL^  r«^,ruii  10  ittr  laLmgr  of  liir  Einpire  Stile. 
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DE  JONGE   &  CO., 

No.  92  BROADWAY, 

(TwodoandMTeWtU  8tieet)  NEW    YOKK. 

BROEEBS  ASD  DEALERS  IN 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  GOLD, 

UNCURRENT  MONEY, 
AND  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


ENOLISH,  FBXNCH,  OEfiHAN,  AM)  OTHEB  FOBEiaN  GOLD 
AND  SILVEEt,  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  AT  MARKET  BATES. 

DRAFTS, 

For  $5  and  upward,  for  sale  on  all  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  Europe. 

— -       1  -  --  ■■■II  ■ll,_IBH 

EHERBETTE,  KANE,  &  CO., 

AMERICAN    BANKERS 

AKD 

FORWARDING  AGENTS, 
8  PLACE  DE  LA  BOURSE, 

PARIS. 

AGENTS  FOB  THE  STEAMERS  FROM  HAVBE  TO  NEW  TORE. 

PACKAGES  AND  MERCHANDISE  FORWARDED  BY  EVERY 

STEAMER  TO  NEW  YORK. 


F.  DBBBT  fc  oaaPAirr, 

lEai:HA>-T  TAIIXJBS 
DIPOBTEBS, 


WISr  KK  Cr  IHUDWAT. 


XEW  TOBK, 


To  ar.nour.ce  i>.at  tkev  hire  received  sDd  hare 
cow  in  Store  a  complete  assortment  of 

XEW  GOODS, 

Bcii;  Xadc  i*  Order  far  tie  Sfriig  ud 
Smma  giln, 


Uesn.  BABLOW,  PAYKE  &  CO. 

Manufacture  Affenta,  London. 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  GentlemeD  of  taste 
who  appreciate  style  and  quality  in  Qothing. 

»7  WALKER  STBEET,  New  Tort 


^l!i 


BREVOORT  HOUSE. 


This  well-known  Hotel  ia  located  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  corner  of  Eighth  Street  (Clinton  Place), 
near  Washington  Park — one  of  the  most-delight- 
ful locations  in  the'  city,  combining  the  quiet 
retirement  of  a  private  mansion  with  easy  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  BREVOORT  has 
always  heen  a  favorite  with  Europeans  visiting 
the  United  States,  the  plan  upon  which  it  is 
kept  being  such  as  to  especially  commend  it  to 
those  accustomed  to  European  habits. 


OOM  TIM  UNT All  BOnii, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Z'lrst-Clasi  House,  posseuing  eveiy  modem  improvement  for  pnmiotiDe 
the  comfort  of  viaiiorg,  and  conilucled  upon  a  scale  of  liberality  niuarpused  by 
anj  in  America.  Gaegls  are  eDtertained  on  either  ihe  European  or  American  plan 
at  their  optioD. 

BSVISRB  BOU8B, 

BOWDOIK  8QUABBI 

«t   Boitou,  Mass. 

Thta  f*Torit«  fint-daei  Hotel  has  been  recenllj  refnmiihed  in  the  moat  tbor- 
ongh  manner;  and  for  laxurious  comfbrt  and  inrnptnouf  fiu«,  U  munrpaaBed  in 
the  United  Suiei. 

TREMONT  HOUSE, 

corhxir  TREMOnr  aitd  biiaco:t  bts^ 
Borton,  Man. 

One  of  the  mow  centrallif  located  Hotela  in  the  dt;.  It  haa  recentlT  been  re- 
fitted thronghont  in  modem  itjte,  to  meet  aU  lite  requirementi  of  the  trateling 
public. 


HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE, 

Between  Lausanne  and  Onohy. 

This  splendid  Establishment,  jost  constnicted  on  a  grand  scale,  is  sitoatod  on 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  Shore  of  the  Lake  o/Gtueoa^  soiroonded 
by  an  English  Park  and  Grarden.  It  is  near  the  Steamboat  Landing  and  the 
English  Church ;  within  ten  minutee'  walk  of  the  Railroad  Station  and  the  City. 
Its  superior  interior  arrangements,  the  comfort  of  its  Prioale  ApartmaUSf  PtA&c 
Parlors,  and  Heading-Rooms  will  offer  all  desirable  attraction  to  traTellen.  Be- 
duced  prices  for  protracted  stays  and  for  the  Winter  Season.  Constant  com- 
munication with  the  City  and  Railroad  Station  by  Omnibus. 

This  n  the  most  desirable  spot  from  which  to  make  all  the  Excursions  on 
Lake  Geneva.  Only  one  half-hour^s  sail  on  the  Lake  from  the  Castle  of 
Chillon,  and  three  hours  fh>m  Genera. 

A.  RX7FENACHT,  Proprietor. 

BOTBL    FOUR   8SA80ITS, 

Hombonrg  (near  Frankfort). 

*V7.   SCHLOTTBRBBCK,  Prd^rietor. 

Situated  near  the  Kursaal^  containing  SpadoTa 
Apartments^  airy  and  comfortable,  Private  Sitting- 
Booms^  and  Dining -Booms.  Excellent  Cuisine  and 
Wine-Cellar. 

Table  cTIIote  at  1  and  5  o'clock. 

The  Proprietor  deals  extensively  in  Winesy  which 
will  be  shipped  at  low  rates. 


ST.  LAWRENCE   HALL, 

MONTREAL. 

RUSSEL  HOTEL, 

PALACE  STREET,  TJPPEE  TOWN, 
aUEBEC,  CANADA. 

ST.  LOUIS  HOTEL, 

ST.  LOUIS  STREET,  UPPER  TOWN, 


QUEBEC,  CANADA. 

Kk2 


WEEKLY 


TOEUBOPE. 


TUB 


LIVERPOOLt  NEW  YORE,  AND  PHILAD 

STEAMSmP  COBEPANT 

Intmd  Dittpatehinfj  theUr  FuU-Powered,  Clpde-Bnat,  DovbU  Engine  hvn  Screw  Stmmddjm: 


CiTT  or  Amtwkrp ^Building^ 

City  or  Pabib Capfc.  J.  Kenaedj. 

CiTT  or  London Gapt.  J.  Mirehouae. 

<  hTY  or  BoBTtiN Capt.  S.  Brooks. 

(;iTY  or  New  Yobk Capt  R.  Leilcli. 

City  or  Raltimose. Capt  P.  McGuigan. 

City  or  Wasuinoton Capt  T.  F.  KoskelL 

City  or  Manoukstbb Capt  T.  C.  Joaea 


City  or  DOBLIK Capt  J.  ^faoB. 

City  or  CoBX Capt  W.  Brid^Bta 

City  or  Limcb:ok Capt  II.  if— ii»»g 

FniNUUBGU C^.  J.  J.  Ualmv. 

Jtna Capr,  H.  TibUtik 

K  AMQ  ABOO Vfi.  W.  R.  PhiUipa 

IloBPUOBDB Capt  J.HcUaitoef. 

City  or  DuBnAJi CaptG.  T^»^ii>*»A 


From  New  York  for  Idverpool, 

At  HOOD  every  Saturday  and  Wedneiday,  £ram  Pier  45  H.  B ,  laadiag 
Paiaeiigen  ftr  Ireland  at  QUBBNSTOWN; 

Where  the  Delay  Is  about  One  Hour.    Returning  from  Liverpool  for  New  Tack  eveiy 
and  embaxking  PBflBongen  from  Queenstown  every  Tbunday. 

Bates  of  PaMage 

BT  «m  MAIL  nSAlIBB  BAILIMO  SVRBY  SATDVDAT: 


FISST  CABIN $90  00 

•*  tolxndoa ..-..95  00 

*•  toFaria 105  00 


8TEERAQE $30  00 

«  to  London. ;.  .t.M  HO 

*•  toPSub 4000 


PAYABLE  IN  GOLD. 

From  Ziiverpool  or  Qaeenstown. 

FIBST  CABIN,  15, 17,  and  31  Guineas.    8TEERAGB  ftom  liverpod  $40  (X8.8B.) ;  Londoa.  i&Ih. ; 

and  Queenstown,  $90  (JG8.60.). 

Tickets  cm  be  bought  on  this  side  at  these  Rates  by  Persons  teisking  to  bring  oat  ilmr 

Friends. 


These  StesmeTs  are  tnitlt  in  Water-tight  Iron  Seetiana,  are  Bopplled  vidi  Fstcnt  Flra  AnAI- 
laton,  and  carry  an  experienced  Surgeon.  Their  average  Pnniage  acnM  tiie  Atlantic  b  firaaa  10  ts 
12  days,  and  4lie  accommodation  and  attendance  Is  equal  to  that  of  any  fftyiimi»r  afloatL 

For  further  It^formation  ap^y  at  the  Companies  OjjUces. 

WILIJAM  INMAN,  Agent, 

No.  02  ft  08  Tower  Boildinffi,  South,  82  Wa-    JOBXt  O.  DALB.  Airent 
ter  SU^eet,  Llverpool«  '  ^^ 

No.  5  stninoch  Square,  Glasgow.  15  Broadway,  New  Toik. 

Philaddphia:  JOHN  G.  DALE,  109  Walnut  Stnet— London:  EIVES  A  MACEY,  01  Kin;  Will- 
iam Street— Pari*;  JLXES  DECOUE,  48  Rue  Notre  Dame  det  Viotoiiea,  Place  de  la  ItoimeL— 
Havre:  DAVIDSON  &  CO.^Antwerp:  J.  P.  KREMER  &  CO.—fie^/bst-  JOHNMeKFlC.  1«S 
VIetocia  Stnet—Qusenstovn:  G.  A  W.  D.  SEYMOUR  A  GO.~And  Mtnor  Agendas  In  aU  Fteto 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  PACKET  CO 


STEAMSHIP  LINE 


NEW  YORK,  SOUTHAMPTON,  &  HAMBURG,  1865. 


The  Spiendid  Irwi  Midi  Steanuik^ 


Crmakta,  8800  toot Capt  )<nilen. 

Saxokia,  2000  tons Capt.  R.  Meier. 

AixBiANMA  (new),  8600  tons.  .Capt  TrautRian. 
IlAMMoinA  (new),  8d00  tons. 


BouuMiAt  2100  tone Capt  Bchverniii. 

Bavabi  A,  9400  tons Capk.  H.  Taiibe. 

TsDTOiciA,  2400  tons Capt.  P.  H.  Haack. 

C'lMBBiA  (new),  2800  tone. 


WILL  SAIL  RE6ULAKLT,  CARRYING  THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 


■V 


RATES  OP  PASSAGE  IN  GOLD: 
JFiram  Hanibwrg^  Hawe^  and  Sauthanqaton  to  New  York 

Chlldnnbet  Chlldraa 

AdnitiL  1  end  10  yean.  andar  1  yea 

Fint  Cabin,  Upper  Saloon. (125  00  962  50  (2  00 

"  Lower  Saloon 85  00  42  50  2  00 

Steerage 45  00  22  50  2  00 

^om  New  York  to  Southampton^  London^  Havre^  Jb  Hamburg: 

ChOdrcaMC  Chlldrai 

Adolti.  1  awd  10  TMua<  andcr  1  yew. 

First  Cabin,  Upper  Saloon $125  00  f62  50  Free. 

do.  Lower  Saloon 75  00  87  50  << 

Steerage 87  60  18  76  « 

Serrants  accompanying  Fint  Oabin,  Upper  Saloon,  BmcngprB  pay  two-thirds  of  the  Priea 
of  PaoMgd.  The  Pricea  for  Cabin  Paaeengen  inclode  every  thing  exoepfe  Wlnea  and  IJqaon. 
Steeiage  PaaKngert  have  to  And  heddingi  eating  and  drinking  oimmUb. 


First  Cabin,  Upper  Saloon,  Passage  may  be  engaged  with  the  undersigned  or 
with  Messrs.  C.  a,  Richard  &  Boas,  181  Broadway  (after  1st  May  6  Barclay  St.). 
For  Cabin,  Lower  Saloon,  and  Steerage  Passage,  from  New  York,  as  well  as  Cer- 
tificates of  Passage  from  Hamburg,  Southampton,  Havre,  and  London  to  New 
York,  apply  to  our  passenger  agents,  Messrs.  C.  B.  Richard  &  Boas.  The  steamers 
are  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  have  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments 4br  the  safe^  and  comfort  of  the  Passengers  An  experienced  Surgeon  is 
attached  to  each  steamer,  who  is  not  authorized  to  make  any  charge  for  his  advice 
or  medicines  except  to  Passengers  who  come  on  board  ill.  Passengers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  keep  on  board  any  Wines  or  Liquors,  which  may  be  obtained  on  board  at 
moderate  prices.  Cabin  Passengers  are  altoweid  20  cubic  feet  Baggage.  Children 
and  servants  10  feet.  Steerage  Passengers  (Adults)  are  allowed  15  feet.  Over- 
measure  is  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  50  cts.  per  cubic  foot.  Freight  taken  at 
current  market  rates.  Specie  taken  at  the  lowest  rates  to  Southampton,  London, 
Havre,  Paris,  and  Hamburg.  The  Company's  Bills  of  Lading  are  to  be  had  at 
Andrew  A.  Mceser's  22  William  St.  No  Bills  of  Lading  are  signed  on  the  day 
of  sailing,  and  none  delivered  before  the  goods  are  cleared  at  the  Custom-house. 
Parcels  for  Hamburg,  Southampton,  and  Havre  are  received  till  10  o*clock  A.M. 
on  the  day  of  sailing.  The  steamers  leave  this  port  from  the  Company's  Wharf, 
foot  of  Third  Street,  Hoboken. 

KUNHARDT  &  Co,  45  Exchange  Place,  New  York. 


NORTH   GERMAN   LLOYD. 


STEAMSHIP  LINE 


NEW  TORE,  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BREMEN. 

1866. 

The  &Torite  and  splendid  Iron  MUl  StantnMpt 

AlfEBIGA CapUIn  J.  G.  Mstb.  j  MANSA CapUla  K.  Ton 

NEW  YORK UtpUXo  Q.  Emnn.  \  BKEMEN Captain  U.  A.  F.  Nanii 

HERMANN  (new) Captain  Q.  WBMKa  I  DEUTSCHLAND  (building). Capt.  H.  Wl 

UmON  (boilding),  SOOO  Tom  and  700  Hone  Fever.  .Capt  H.  J.  tqh  Samtsk. 

LEAVING  NEW  YORK  EVERY  SATURDAY,  amd  SOUTHAMPTON  EVERY  WEDNESDAY, 

AND  CARRYING  THB  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 

Tlieae  Steainahipa  have  been  eonstrnetad  in  the  moat  approred  manner,  and  are  oommanded  hy 
men  of  ezperienoe  and  cbarmctar.  vtio  wUI  make  evefy  exertion  to  promote  the  oualort  <tf  pamen. 
gen.  They  leave  poeiilvely  on  tbe  appointed  days,  unleai  prevented  by  unforeseen  dnsamataneei* 
touch  at  Soathampton  each  way  to  land  paaaeogan*  the  maila  and  apeclei  and  take  paaengen  at 
the  foUoving 

RATES  OF  PiSSAOB,  PAYABLE  IH  GOLD  OR  ITS  EQUIFALEHT  0  CUBRSHCV: 

fVom  B^vmen,  Southampton^  and  Havre  to  Sew  York: 

ChDdnBbeC  CUUran 

Adnlta.  loBdlOjwn.  oiidM- 1 


FInt  Cabin,  Upper  Saloon.... $118  60  f68  €5  gS  OOi 

First  Cabin,  Lower  Saloon...  <    80  00  40  00  fi  QOL 

Sleerqee 45  00  29  BO  9  00. 

From  New  York  to  Southan^^^  HaorOt  London,  and  Bremen: 

ChlMrcB  bet.  ChfldrsB 

JubatM.  1  «Bd  10  TBWi.  tsBder  1  iM 


nm  GkbiB,  Upper  Saloon. . .  .$106  00  $09  60  Free. 

First  Cabin.  Lover  Saloon....    69  00  8198  •• 

Steerage 87  60  18  75  " 

Servantaaooompanylogllrst-eilaes  passengers  pay  tvo-ttiirds  of  the  prloe  of  paemga    ThasB 
Indttde  for  Upper  and  Lover  Saloon  every  thing  ezeept  vines  and  Uqnm.    Steenge 
hare  to  find  bedding,  eating  and  drinking  atenaHs. 

Each  vessel  eanies  an  ezperieneed  Sozgeon,  vfao  is  not  anthoriaed  to  make  any  ehaiga,  elllMr  ftr 
Us  advtoe  or  medicines,  except  to  Oabf n  Passengers  vfao  come  on  bourd  ilL    S^ritnoiis  liqqon  an  i 

not  permitted  to  be  kept  to7  passengers ;  thev  may  be  bought  on  board  at  reasonable  prleea.  For 
the  use  of  Bathiog-Rooms  and  the  servioes  of  a  Barber  a  moderate  charge  will  be  made.  PasseB- 
gen  having  Dogs  are  required  to  pay  $80  gold  for  eeeh.  GaUn  Pasaengors  are  allovedM  ealiie 
feet  of  Baggage,  Children  and  Servants  10  feet  In  the  Steerage  OAch  Passenger  has  16  feet  fbee. 
For  Beggage  exceeding  these  aHowsnces  freight  is  charged  as  follovs :  From  Bremen,  1  Bremen 
Thaler;  from  Southampton,  9  shfllings  sterling;  firam  Nev  YoA,  86  cento  gcdd  per cuble foot. 

Certificates  of  Passage  tnm  Bremen,  Havre,  and  Southampton  to  Nev  York,  are  taned  by  the  * 

nndeivlgned  at  the  above  ratesL  Holders  of  Certiflcatee  have  to  address  **  Nonpiimnouna  Li.<yrai,* 
Bremen,  Messrs.  Kkllxb,  Walus,  A  Pomuvhwaiti.  Sonthampton,  or  Measn.  LnxMirwa,  KAiai, 
A  Co.,  Havre  and  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain  information  by  vhicn  steamer  they  ean  take 


Freight  taken  a  the  loveet  current  rates  to  Bremen,  atao  to  LoBdon  and  Hull,  ftir  iriilch  plaea 

through  Bills  of  Lading  are  signed. 

The  Company's  Bills  of  Lading  are  to  be  had  at  Amnxw  A.  M6Bn*B,  99  'VHIliam  BtnaL 

No  Bills  of  Lading  will  be  delivered  before  the  goods  are  cleared  at  the  Gustom^House. 

Specie  taken  to  Sonthampton,  London.  Havre,  and  Bremen,  at  the  lovest  rates. 

Parcels  for  Bremen,  Snnthampton,  andHavre,  viU  be  received  until  9  A.M.  on  thedayof  ndBa& 

All  letters  most  peas  throagh  the  Poet  OfllQe. 

Bills  of  Exchange  on  Bremen  at  the  lovest  Kates. 

For  Fiei|^  or  Passage  apply  to 

QELRIcam  ft  ca,  68  Brood  StreetT^rntr  Bmvw,  Vew  TodL 


^ 


4 


LIVEKPOOL  &  NEW  YORK  STEAMERS. 


MANHATTAN, 

CHICAGO, 

MINNESOTA, 


NEBRASKA, 
COLORADO, 

NEVADA. 


The  above  Steamers  are  new,  of  tlie  lai-gest  class,  and 
built  expressly  for  the  trade.  Have  five  water-tight 
bulkheaaa,  and  carry  experienced  officers,  sm^eons,  and 
The  saloon  accommodations  and  attend- 


ance are  unsurpassed  by  any  Atlantic  Steamers. 


Sailing  from  IJverpool  on  Fridays,  and  from  New 
York  on  Saturdays — calling  at  Queenatown  to  land  and 
receive  passengers. 

PASSAGE. 

New  York  to  Liverpool,  $75  or  $90,  Gold ; 

Liverpool  to  New  York,  £15  or  £18,  Stg., 

According  to  Staterooms. 


GUION  &  CO., 
Liverpool 


AGENTS. 

WILLIAMS  &  GUION, 

New  York. 


STEAMERS  TO  FRANCE  DIRECT. 

TBAWnr  IT  lITTilflil)  AMD  UJUMIW  IHB  IWfffilinf  CHAMMML  AKUntB. 


PBOP08ED  SAILING  DATS  OF  THE 

GENERAL  TRANSATLANTIC  COMPANTS 

FIRST-CLASS  STEAMSHIPS, 

Umm  OofMMUUT  Oohtbaot  to  Gasbt 


NEW  YORK  AND  HAVRE, 

CALIINO  AT  BREST  EACH  WAY. 


NAPOLEON  nU 

Fl 

!,               ST.  LAuBENT. 

lafaybttk;         « 

BUBOPB, 

DsBainrei 

TILLR  BB  PAfiia. 

WASHTNOTOK.            1 

1 

SeBiMti 

-^- — , 

DalfewTmdki 

«rF«Titor 

1868. 

Sunadl  SO  F^Trfor 

1968. 

BuMdlT  Man 

IMSL               1 

18  Man 

.. 

_ 

14  Man 

^^ 

^_ 

91  Man 

_ 

S6  Man 

_^ 

^_ 

S8  Mara 

^^ 

_ 

4  AttH 

.^                 . 

9  ATril 

_ 

^ 

11  Ayrll 

__ 

_ 

18  ArU 

... 

S8  Anil 

._ 

... 

SO  ArrO 

_^ 

.^ 

9  Mai 

mmm 

TMaI 

_ 

.. 

9  Mai 

__ 

.. 

16  Mai 

^. 

«  Mai 

.. 

„^ 

S8  Mat 

^ 

.^^ 

80  Mai 

;..^ 

4  Join 

.. 

_ 

6  Join 

._ 

.. 

13  Jain 

_ 

18  Join 

_ 

„^ 

90  JnlB 

_ 

_ 

ST  Join 

.^ 

S  JuilM 

... 

^_ 

4  JnllM 

.. 

... 

lUnmel 

^^ 

16  JnilM 

_ 

^^ 

18  JnilM 

_ 

._ 

86  JulUct 

_ 

80  JallM 

.^ 

__ 

1  AoAt 

_ 

_ 

8  Ao4kt 

_ 

18  AoQt 

.. 

_„ 

15  AoQt 

^^ 

.^ 

89  Aoftt 

.. 

ST  Ao&t 

_ . 

.. 

99  AoAt 

_ 

^. 

o  Ba|MieBilirB 

^ 

10  Septembra 

~- 

— 

IS  Septcmlm 

.~ 

~ 

19  8eiil«afan 

— 

S4  Reptembn 

>. 

~. 

96  Septembra 

>— 

.. 

8  Odobra 

«» 

8  Ociobre 

— 

.. 

10  Oetobre 

_ 

... 

IT  Odobra 

_ 

is  Oetobre 

• 

.. 

94  Ootobrt 

mm. 

... 

81  Oddbra 

..• 

6  NorembTB 

_ 

_ 

T  NovcinbTO 

_ 

^_ 

14  Norembra 

.... 

19  Norembrt 

.^ 

_ 

SI  NoT«mbn 

.. 

.. 

98  NoveiDbre 

... 

m^ 

•. 

6  Dceembre 

_ 

.^ 

19  D6oeflnbra 

... 

IT  DteMnbn 

_ 

^ 

19D6oembra 

_ 

.. 

96Dteaibra 

.. 

THE  STEAMERS  OF  THIS  UNE  00  NOT  CARRY  STEERAGE  PASSENGERS. 

PasBongen  intending  to  land  at  Breat  will  be  ftirnisbed  bere  with  Ballioad  oonpoo  tSdnl^ 

and  their  iMggage  checked  at  Breet  for  Paris,  at  an  additional  charge  of  |6  for  1st.  aad  |l 

for  9d  cIbib*  

MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE  FBEE  OF  CHABGE. 

For  freight  or  pMiage,  apply  to 

GSOBfiB  MACKSHZIBi  Agmt,  fiB  Broadway,  V«v  Tofk. 

At  P ABI8, 19  BoideTard  dee  Capndnea  (Grand  Hotel) ;  at  HAVBB,  Xeears.  Wa.  Isnux  A  C04 

at  BBXSTF,  Meeen.  KunwD  A  Ynximoir. 

Tm  CoMPAHT'a  Whabt  at  Nkw  Tobx  u  at  trb  voot  or  Xoktom  St.,  Pisa  00»  Noan '. 


^Valuable  Standard  Works 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES, 
Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


For  a  fittt  List  of  Books  tuiisMt  for  PresenUUiony  see  Harpsk  ft  Brotrbss' 
Tbadb-List  and  Catalogvb,  nukick  may  be  kad rrtUuitousfy  on  application 
to  the  PuUitksrs  personaUy^  or  by  Utter  snclossHg  Five  Cemts, 

Harpbr  ft  Brothbrs  witt  send  a$iy  of  tkefoUowing  works  by  Mail^  postage 
prepaid,  to  any  part  of  tke  United  States^  on  receipt  of  tke  Price* 


NAPOLEON'S  LIFE  OF  CiBSAR.    The  History  of  JalloB  Caesar.    Bt  Hto 
Imperial  Mijesty  Napolbon  III.    Volumes  I.  and  H.  now  ready.    liorary 
Edition,  8yo,  Cloth,  $8  60  per  volnme ;  Half  Calf;  $&  75  per  volome. 
Jfops  to  Fob.  /.  and  H.  sold  teparalAij.    PHee  $1  60  each,  nxt. 

M0TLET*8  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  The  Rise  of  the  Datch  Hepablle.  A  His- 
tory. By  Jon?r  Lornaop  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  a  Portrait  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange.   3  yols.,  Svo,  Cloth,  $10  00 ;  Sheep,  $12  00 ;  Half  Call;  $17  28L 

HOTLET^  UNITED  NETHERLANDS.  Hlatory  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands: ftom  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  With 
a  ftill  View  of  the  English-Dutch  Struggle  against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin 
and  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  Jomc  LornBOP  Motlbt, 
IiL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  4  vols.,  Svo, 
Cloth $14 00;  Sheep, $16 00;  Half  Cal4$28  00. 

WOOD*8  HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS.  Homes  Without  Hands:  Being  a 
Description  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Pnn- 
elple  of  Construction.     By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  "Illu»> 

'  trated  Natural  History.**  With  about  140  Illustrations,  eufrraved  by  G. 
Pearson,  from  Original  Designs  made  by  F.  W.  Keyl  and  E.  A.  Smith,  un- 
der the  Author's  Snperintenaence.  870,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $4  00;  Full 
Moroeco,  $8  00. 

ALCOCK'S  JAPAN.  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon:  A  NamtlTe  of  a  Three 
Tears*  Residence  in  Japan.    By  Sir  Rutbbbpobd  Aloook,  K.C.B.,  Her  MaJ- 

.  esty*s  Envoy  Extnorduary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan.  WltA 
Hape  and  Engrayings.    2  yola.,  limo,  Cloth,  $8  60. 

ALFORD'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT.     The  Greek  Testament:  with  a  crit* 

leaUy-reyised  Text;  a  Digest  of  Various  Rendlflgs;  MargiDal  Kefnencefl 

.  to  verbal  and  Idiomatic  Usage:  Prolegomena:  and  a  C^ttcal  and  Bze- 

gtical  Commentary.  For  the  Use  oiTheological  Students  and  Minis- 
rs.  By  HaifBT  Alpobd,  D.D.,  Dnm  of  Canterbury.  VoL  I.,  containing 
the  Four  Goepels.  944  pages,  dyo,  Cloth,  $6  00 ;  Sheep,  $S  60;  Half  Cal^ 
$8  20. 

ALIS0N*8  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  Fibst  ScBxn:  From  the  Commenoe- 
ment  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1780,  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, in  1816.  CIn  addition  to  the  Notes  on  Chapter  LXXVL,  which  coi^ 
rect  the  errors  of  the  original  work  concerning  the  United  States,  a  co- 
pious Analytical  Index  has  been  appended  to  this  American  edition.l 
Sbooni)  Sbmbs:  From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1816^  to  the  Accession  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  1862.    8  vols.,  8yo,  Cloth,  $16  00 ;  Half  Cal^  $84  00. 

BURNS*8  LIFE  AND  WORKS.  The  Lifs  and  Works  of  Bdbert  Bums.  Ed- 
ited by  Robxb*  CiujCBBn.    4yo]a.,12ino^Clotli,$6QO. 


2       Harper  6*  Brothers?  Valuable  Standard  Works. 

— — -^ 

BARTHIS  NOBTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  TnTcls  and  DiBomreries  in 
North  and  CentrA  AfHca:  BeinK  a  Joarnal  of  an  Expedition  undertaken 
under  the  Aiupices  of  ILB.lC.*e  GoTemment,  in  the  Years  1849-180B.  By 
HsM BT  Baeth,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.  nioBtrated.  Complete  in  8  Tote^Sro^Clotl^ 
$19  00;  Half  Calf;  $18  70. 

BEECHER*S  AUTOBIOQRAPHT,  Ac  Antobiomphy,  Correspondenee^ 
Ac,  ofLymanBeecher,  D.D.  Edited  by  his  Son.  Cuablis  BxxonzB.  With 
Three  Steel  Portraits  and  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  2  yoIs.,  12mo,  Cloth, 
$bOO;  HalfCaU;$8  00. 

BR0DHEAD*8  BISTORT  OF  NEW  YORK.  History  of  the  SUte  of  New 
York.  By  Josn  BoMSYx  BaoDiuujy.  First  Period,  190(^1664^  8to^  Cloth. 
IS  00. 

CARLYLB*S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  History  of  Friedricfa  II.,  caUea 
Frederick  the  OreaL  By  Thomas  Cabltlb.  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  Ac 
0  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $12  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $22  oa 

CARLYLE*8  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  History  of  the  French  Revola- 
tion.  Newly  Revised  by  the  Aathor,  with  Index,  Ac  2  toIs^  12Bia  Cloth. 
$3  60. 

CARLYLE*8  OLIVER  CROMWELLu  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Croni- 
well.  With  BlacidationB  and  Connecting  Narrative.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth, 
$3  60. 

CHALMERS'S  POSTHDHOUS  WORKS.  The  Posthamons  Works  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  Rev.  Wh-lxam  Hamm a,  LL.D.  Oom^ 
plete  in  9  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  18  60 ;  Half  Call;  $29  26. 

/OHNSON^S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Samuel  Johnson.  LL.D. 
With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius,  by  Abtuub  Mubput,  Esq.  Portrait 
of  Johnson.    2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

CLAYTON'S  QUEENS  OF  SONG.  Queens  of  Song:  Being  Memobrs  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Female  Vocallets  who  nave  performed  on  the 
Lyric  Stage  from  the  Earliest  Days  of  Opera  to  the  Present  Time.  To 
which  is  added  a  Chronological  Lfst  of  all  the  Operas  that  have  been  per- 
formed in  Europe.  By  Ei.i.xm  Cbbathobmx  Cjuayion.  With  Portraits. 
Svo,  Cloth,  $8  00 :  Half  Calf,  $6  2S. 

COLERIDGE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Complete  Works  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  upon  his  Philosophical  and 
Theological  Opinions.  Edited  by  Professor  Shxdp.  Complete  in  7  vols. 
With  a  line  Portrait    BmaU  8vo,     Cloth,  $10  60 ;  Half  Calf,  $22  70. 

CURTIS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION.  History  of  the  Origin, 
Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Bj 
Gkobob  TiosTfOB  CuBTis.  Complete  in  two  large  and  handsome  Octavo 
Volumes.    Cloth,  $6  00 ;  Sheep,  $7  00 ;  Half  CalA  $10  60. 

DAVIS'S  CARTHAGE.  Carthage  and  her  Remains:  Belne  an  Account  of 
the  Excavations  and  Researches  on  the  Site  of  the  Phcsniclan  Metropolis 
in  Africa  and  other  ad  Jaoent  Places.  Conducted  under  the  Auspices  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  By  Dr.  D atts,  F.R.G.S.  Proftisely  Illustrated 
with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  Chromo-Lithographs,  Ac    Svo,  Cloth,  $4  OOi 

GIBBON'S  ROME.  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
By  Bpwabp  GiBnoif.  With  Notes  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Miijian  and  M.  Gcizot. 
A  new  cheap  Edition.  To  which  is  added  a  Complete  Index  of  the  whole 
Work,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  6  vote.,  ISmo  (uniform  with  Hace)» 
~loth,  $9  00 :  Half  Cal(  $19  60. 
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DOOUTTLE'S  CHINA.  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese:  With  tome  Account 
of  their  BeliflHloiis,  Goveramental,  Educational,  and  Bnaiuefls  CuAtoms  and 
Opinions,  with  special  but  not  exclusive  Reference  to  Fuhchau.  By  Rev. 
Jdstcs  Doolittue,  Fourteen  Years  Member  of  the  Fuhchau  Mission  of  the 
American  Board.  Illustrated  with  more  than  160  characteristic  Sngravlnss 
on  Wood.    2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $S  00 :  Half  Calf;  $S  90. 

DRAPER^S  AMERICAN  CIVIL  POLICT.  Thoughts  on  the  Future  CivU 
Policy  of  America.  By  Jomc  W.  Dsapkb,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York,  Author  of  a  "  Treat- 
ise on  Human  Physiology,**  and  a  "History  of  the  InteUectoal  Develop- 
ment of  Europe.**    Crown  Bvo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

DRAPER'S  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE.  A  History 
of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.  By  John  W.  De^psx,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phynology  in  the  University  of  New 
York.    8vo,Cloih,$5;  HalfCaU;$7  8B. 

MISS  EDOEWORTH*S  NOVELS.  With  Engravings.  10  volsume,  12mo, 
Cloth,  $16  00 ;  Half  Calf;  $82  60. 

OROTE*S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  12  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $18  00 ;  Half  Calf; 
$89  00. 

MRS.  HALE*8  WOMAN'S  RECORD.  Woman's  Record ;  or,  Biographical 
Sketches  of  all  Distinguished  Women,  flrom  the  Creation  to  the  Pretout 
Time.  Arranged  in  Four  Eras,  with  Selections  flrom  Female  Writers  of 
each  Era.  By  Mrs.  Sabah  Josbpua  Halb.  Illustrated  with  more  than  200 
Portraits,    8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

HALL'S  ARCTIC  RESEARCHES.  Arctic  Researches  and  Utd  Among  the 
Esquimaux ;  Being  the  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  in  the  Tears  ISOO,  1861,  and  1862.  By  Cuables  Fbamcib  Ham.. 
With  Maps  and  100  Dlustratious.  The  Illustrations  are  fh>m  Original 
Drawings  by  Charles  Parsons,  Henry  L.  Stephens,  Solomon  Eyting,  W.  S. 
L.  Jewett,  and  Granville  Perkins,  after  Sketches  by  Capthin  Hall.  A 
new  Edition.    8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $5  00:  Half  Cali;  $7  25. 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.    8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

HALLAM'S  LITERATURE.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Hxmby  Hai/> 
JJM,    2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

HALLAM'S  MIDDLE  AGES.  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Hbmbt  Haixam.    8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

HARPER'S  NEW  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.    Literal  TranalatlonB. 
The  following  volumes  are  now  ready.    Portraits.   12mo,  Cloth,  $1 60  each. 


CilSAB. 

ViBon.. 
Saixubt. 

BOBAOB. 

ClOBBO'S  ObaTIOKS. 

CioBBo's  Ofpiorb,  Ac 

ClOBBO  ON  ObATOBT  AimOEATOBS. 

Tacitvb.    2  vols. 

Tbbbkob. 

sopbooub. 


JuvxnaIm 
XsNOPnoir. 
Homkb'b  Iltap. 
Hombb's  Odtssbt. 
Hbbodotub. 
Dbmostdbmbs. 

TlIUOTPIDXS. 
^SOBTLUS. 

KcBiPiDBS.    2  vols. 


HARPER'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELUON.  Harper's 
Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  the  United  States.  With  near- 
ly lOOU  lUnstrations.    In  Two  Volumes,  4to.    Price  $G  00  per  VoU 


y 
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HILDRBTirS  UI8T0RT  OF  THB  UNITKD  STATSa  VML  Bark*:  Fk«m 
Um  First  Settlemeut  of  the  Countnr  to  the  Adoptkm  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
ttttion.  Saeond  Seriet:  From  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Oonstttntion  to 
the  End  of  the  Bizteenth  CoDgresa.  6  toIs.,  8to,  Cloth,  $18  00;  Half  Oal^ 
$31  00. 

HUMB*S  HI8T0RT  OF  ENGLAND.  Historr  of  Englandj  fhm  the  Inya. 
aion  of  Jalliu  Caear  to  the  Abdication  or  James  u.,  1088.  By  Datii» 
HcMK.  A  New  Bdition,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  mprove- 
ments.  To  which  is  oreflxed  a  short  Aoooant  of  his  Ufe,  written  by  Him- 
oelf.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  AutlMir.  6  Yola.,  ISmO)  Cloth,  $»  00;  Half 
Call;  $19  00. 

JATS  WORKS.  Complete  Works  of  BeT.WlUiAm  Jay:  comprising  Us  Ser^ 
mons,  Family  Disooursea,  Homing  and  Brening  Exercises  for  every  Day  In 
the  Year,  Family  Prayers,  Ac  Author's  enlarged  Edition,  revised.  8  vols., 
8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00;    Half  Calf,  $12  70. 

KINOLAKS'S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  InTaaion  of  the  Crimea :  Its  Origin, 
and  an  Account  of  ito  Prt^rrees  down  to  the  Death  of  liord  Ragian.  By 
ALKXAMDKn  William  Kimolakb.  With  Haps  and  Plans.  Two  Yolomes 
ready.    19mo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

LAMB*S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  Comnilslng 
his  Letters,  Poems,  Essays  of  BUa^Essays  npon  Shakspeare,  Hoonrth,  Ac, 
and  a  Sketch  of  his  lAtb,  with  the  Final  Memorials,  by  T.  Noom  Talvooxd. 
Portrait    8  Tols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

DR.  LIVINQSTONE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Missionary  Trayels  and  Re- 
searches in  Soath  Africa ;  luclading  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Tears*  Residence 
in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey  ftom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Loando  on  the  West  Coast ;  thence  across  the  Continent,  down  the  tOyet 
Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By  DATin  LiTurosroMa,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
With  Portrait,  Maps  by  Arrowsmlth,  and  nomeroas  Uustratloiis.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $4 00;  Half  CalA  $0  TO. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  ZAMBESI.  NarratiTe  of  an  Expedition  to  tlie  Zambesi 
and  its  Tributaries ;  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyas- 
sa.  1808-1864.  By  Datid  and  Chablks  Livinobtomx.  With  Mm>  and  U- 
lustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $0  00;  Half  CaU;  $f  SS.  [Uf^^-m  wttk  LMiv- 
tUm^9  ''itouth  Afrioari 

LOSSINO'S  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THB  REVOLT7TION.  Pictorisl  Fleld-Book 
of  the  Revolution ;  or,  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pendl  of  the  History,  Bi- 
ography, Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  War  for  Independence.  "Bj 
Bbmsom  J.  Loesno.  9  vols.,  8to,  Cloth,  $14  00;  Sheep,  $1A  00;  Half  CaU; 
$18  00 ;  Full  Turkey  Morocco,  $28  OU. 

MACAULATS  HI8T0RT  OF  ENGLAND.  The  History  of  England  ftom 
the  Accession  of  James  IL  By  Tbohas  Babimoton  MAOAtnuiT.  With  an 
original  Portrait  of  the  Author.  0  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $10  00 ;  Half  Call 
$21  80;  18nio,  Cloth,  $T  00;  Half  Calf;  $10  90. 

MARCT*S  ARMT  LIFE  ON  THE  BORDER.  Thirty  Tears  of  Army  liib 
on  the  Border.  Comprising  Descriptions  of  the  Indian  Nomads  of  tiie 
Plahis ;  Enlorations  of  New  Territory :  a  Trip  across  the  Rodcy  Mount- 
ains in  the  Winter ;  Descriptions  of  the  Habits  of  DilTerent  A«hn^i»  ibnnd 
in  the  West,  and  the  Methods  of  Hunting  them ;  with  Incidents  in  the  lilb 
of  DUTerent  Frontier  Men,  Ac,  Ac  By  Brevet  Brig.-General  R.  B.  Mabot, 
n.S.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Prairie  Traveller.*'  With  numerous  niastraHans. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $3  00. 

TICKNOR'S  HISTORT  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  With  Orltldsret  on 
the  particular  Works,  and  Biographical  Notioee  of  promiiient  Writers.  8 
Tols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $0  00. 
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THB  POSTS  OF  THE  NINBTSSMTH  GBNTUBY.  Selected  and  Edited 
by  the  Bey.  Bobbbt  Abm  Willmott.  With  English  and  American  Addi- 
tional arranged  by  Stkbt  a.  Duyokimojk,  Editor  of  "Cyclopedia  of  Amer- 
ican Literatare.**  Comprising  Selections  from  the  greatest  Authors  of  the 
Age.  Superbly  Illostrated  with  132  Engrayings  from  Designs  by  the  most 
Eminent  Artists.  In  elegant  Small  4U>  form,  printed  on  Superfine  Tinted 
Paper,  richly  bound  in  extra  Cloth  beyeled,  gilt  edges,  $6  00:  Half  Gait 
$0  00;  Full  Turkey  Morocco,  $10  00. 

BANCB0FT*8  MISCELLAITIES.  Literary  and  Historical  Miacellanlefl.  By 
Qsoaox  Bahobovt.    8yo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

BOBWELL*S  JOHNSON.  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  Liduding  a 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides.  By  Jambs  Boswrxt.L,  Esq.  A  New  Edition,  with 
numerous  Additions  and  Notes,  by  John  Wilsosi  Cbokxx,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Portrait  of  BoswelL    2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

DB.  OLIN*S  LIFE  AND  LETTEBS.    S  vols.,  ISmo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

DB.  OUN*S  TRAVELS.  Travels  In  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrxa,  and  the  Holy 
Land.    Engravings.    8  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

DB.  OLIN^S  WOBKS.  The  Works  of  Stephen  Olln,  D.D.,  late  President 
of  the  Wesleyan  University.    S  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

LAURENCE  OUPHANT*S  CHINA  AND  JAPAN.  Narrative  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin's  Mimlon  to  China  and  Japan,  in  the  Tears  1857.  'OS,  *09.  By  Lau- 
BXNox  Olipuant,  Private  Secretanr  to  Lord  Elgin.  luustraUons.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  50. 

MBS.  OLTPHANT*S  LIFE  OF  EDWABD  IBVING.  The  Life  of  Edward 
Irving,  Minister  of  the  National  Scotch  Church,  London.  Illustrated  by 
his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Oufhamt.  Portrait.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  60. 

PAGE'S  LA  PLATA.  La  Plata:  The  Argentine  Confederation  and  Parar 
guay.  Being  a  Narrative  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  Biv- 
er  La  Plata  and  Adjacent  Countries,  during  the  Tears  1853.  '64,  '00^  and  '66, 
under  the  orders  of  the  United  States  GovemmenL  By  Tiiom as  J.  Paok, 
U.S.N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  With  Map  and  numerous  Engrav- 
ings.   8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf;  $7  26. 

SHAKSPEABE.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeaie,  with  the 
CorroctionB  and  Illustrations  of  Dr.  Johnbok,  O.  Stxrvxvs,  and  others. 
Beviaed  by  Isaao  Baxn.  Engravings.  6  vols.,  Boyal  12mo,  Cloth,  $9  00 ; 
Half  Calf;  $19  60.  t»         e  *  -.  ,  ^ 

PBIME*S  COINS,  MEDALS,  AND  SEALS.  Gohis.  Medals,  and  Seals,  An- 
cient and  Modem.  Illustrated  and  Described.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory of  Coins  and  Coinage,  Instructions  for  Tonng  Collectors,  Tables  of 
Commiratlve  Bari^,  Price-Llsts  of  English  and  American  Coins,  Medals, 
and  Tokens,  &c.,  Ac.  Edited  by  W.  C.  Pbimx,  Author  of  "Boat  Life  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia,"  "Tent  Li£»  in  the  Holy  Land,"  Ac,  Ac.    8vo,  Cloth, 

RUSSELL'S  MODERN  EUBOPB.  History  of  Modem  Europe,  with  a  View 
of  the  Progress  of  Society,  fkom  the  Bise  of  Modem  Kingdoms  to  the  Peace 
of  Paris  In  1763.  By  W.  Busskli..  With  a  Continuance  of  the  History,  by 
Wm.  Jokks.    Engravings.    8  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

WILKINSON'S  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS.  A  Popular  Account  of  their  Man- 
ners  and  Customs,  condensed  flrom  his  larger  Work,  with  some  new  Matter. 
Illustrated  with  600  Woodcuts.  8  vols.,  ISmo,  Cloth,  $3  60 ;  Half  Calt 
17  00. 
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8PBKB*S  AFRICA.  Joom^l  of  the  BiBOorery  of  the  Sonrce  of  the  NUe. 
By  Captain  Joum  Hanmino  Spkks,  Captain  H.  M.  Indian  Army,  Fellow  and 
Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Sodetr,  Hon.  Corresptmding 
Member  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the  French  Geographical  Society,  &c.  With 
Mapfl  and  Portralu  and  nnmeroiu  lUnstrationa,  chiefly  ftom  Drawings  by 
Captain  Gkant.  Sto,  Cloth,  uniform  with  livingstane,  Barth,  Burton,  Ac. 
$4  00;  Half  Call;  $0Sft. 

SPRINGES  SERMONS.  Polpit  Miniatrations :  or.  Sabbath  Readinn.  ASe- 
rtea  of  Diacoarsee  on  Chrutian  Doctrine  and  Duly.  By  Rev.  Oabdinsb 
SraiNo,  D,D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Preebyterlan  Charch  in  the  City  of  New 
York.    Portrait  on  Steel.    8  vols.,  Sro,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

MISS  STRICKLAND'S  OUEBNS  OF  SCOTLAND.  LItob  of  the  QaeenB 
of  Scotland  and  Sngllah  Prlnceseea  connected  with  the  regal  Saccession 
of  Great  Britain.  ByAoMU  SmcxuLND.  Syola.  ISmo^  doth,  $18  00; 
HalfCalA$86  00. 

ADDISON'S  COMPLBTB  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Joseph  Addison,  em- 
bracing^the  whole  of  the  "Spectator."  Complete  in  8  toIs.,  8to,  CJoth« 
$0  0O;^alfCaU;$18  7B. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTORIES. 
France.    SngriTings.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 
Gibbon.    BngraTlngs.    18mo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 
Greece.    EngraTings.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 
The  same,  abridged.    Engravings.    16mo,  Cloth,  $1 00. 
Home.    Engravings.    18mo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 
Rome.    Byliddell.    Engravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 
Smaller  History  of  Rome.    Engravings.    lOmo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

THOMSON'S  LAND  AND  THE  BOOK ;  or,  Biblical  DhistrationB  drawn 
ftovBk  the  Manners  and  Castoms,  the  8c<nie8  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy 
Land.  By  W.  M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Twenty-five  Tears  a  Missionary  of  the 
A.B.C.F.M.  in  Syria  and  Palestino.  With  two  elaborate  Mane  of  Paleetioe, 
an  accnrate  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  and  wtwraJL  Hundred  SnaramMg,  represent- 
ing the  Scenery,  Topography,  and  Productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
Costumes,  Manners,  and  Habits  of  the  People.  8  elegant  Large  18mo  Vol- 
umes, Cloth,  $6  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $8  60. 

YAMB^T'S  central  ASIA.  Travels  in  Central  Asia.  Being  the  Ac- 
count of  a  Journey  ftom  Teheran  across  the  Turkoman  Desert,  on  the  East- 
em  Shore  of  the  Caspian,  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand,  performed 
in  the  Year  1868.  By  AaMiHiuB  ViMBiBY,  Member  of  the  Hungarian  Acad- 
emy of  Pesth,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  this  Scientific  Mission.  With  Map 
and  Woodcnta.    8vo,  Cloth,  $4  60 ;  Half  Calf;  $0  7K. 

ABBOTTS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  The  French 
Revolution  of  1TS9,  as  viewed  in  the  Light  of  Republican  Institations.  By 
Jomc  S.  C.  Abbott.    With  100  Engra^ngs.    8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00;  Half  Cal^ 

$7  80. 

ABBOTTS  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  The  History  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Portraits  on 
Steel.    8  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $10  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $14  00. 

ABBOTTS  NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA ;  or,  Interesting  Anecdotes  and 
Remarkable  Conversationa  of  the  Emperor  during  the  Five  and  a  Half 
Years  of  his  Captivity.  Collected  fh>m  the  Memorials  of  Las  Caaas,  0*Mea- 
ra,  Montholon,  Antommarchl,  and  others.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  With 
Illustrations.    8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  86w 
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TIFFANY  &  CO., 


Nos.  550  and  552  Broadway,  New  York 


TIFFANY,  REED  &  CO., 


Rue  Richelieu  79,  Paris : 


IMPORTEUS  OF  DIAMONDS,  STANDARD  JEWELRY,  Ac. ; 

CLOCKS,  AND  CHOICE  BRONZES; 

WATCHES  BY  THE  BEST  FABRICANTS  OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA; 

nun  DRESSING  CASES:  WRITING  DESKS;  DESPATCH  BOXES, 

IN  WOOD  OR  LEATHER,  ESPECIALLY  SLTTED  FOR  TOURISTS*  USES; 

ni:ST-CLAS8   SOLITARY   WARES;    STERLING   SILVER  FOR  THE  TABLE; 

ARTICLES  OP  VIRTU,  LUXURY,  && 

Tiff  AMY  &  Co.,  with  pleasure  commend  the  faciliiiea  of  their  permanent  Farb  EetabUshment^  at 

Ka  79  Rue  RicheUeo, 


to  Ampricans  aojouming  temporarily  in  Biiropc,  and  In  quest  of  any  Items,  ezpenalTe  or  rare,  lug- 
gcsted  by  the  forc-iroini:?  Hat.  Whllo  the  arningemente  of  the  House  at  No.  79  Rue  Ridielieu  do  not 
contemplate  a  di.-^plny  of  ^oods,  bat^  on  the  contrary,  forbid  a  general  attention  to  parcha?er?,  the 
niemlxM*a  of  thr>  I'tirls  Brunch  will  at  all  times  gmtL-fully  extend  to  their  American  friendd  8uch 
advantiiRC3  iw  tlielr  extraordinary  facilitiea  in  trade  may  cffecL  The  assortment  of  the  Home  Es- 
tublii^hmcnt,  in  many  of  the  alrave  line^,  L^  more  comprehensive  than  can  be  fonnd  anytriicre  cm 
the  other  side  the  water,  and  hn-*>  not  only  been  accumulated  without  the  intenrention  otcoTamU- 
piuuuire'i  or  other  extmneons  ngcnry,  but  if*  constantly  being  replenished  xrlth  the  neirest  JaoCdea 
of  the  Paris  and  Ix)n<lon  ManufncturcrR.  To  the  American  in  Europe,  wishing  to  cartT  back  with 
him  Buch  co:<tly  Houvenirs  tm  Dinraonda  and  Rich  Jewelry,  or  the  lei's  extravagant  memorial  la 
Bronze,  Porcelain,  Marquctrie,  tc,  it  ii'  worthy  of  congidcration,  that  he  can  purchase  in  either 
Paris  or  New  Y'ork,  from  trftde«nit*n,  hi?  compatriots,  of  who^e  reliability  he  needs  no  af^w'Bnce^ 
and  without  the  palpably  expenflive  and  uncertain  intervention  of  Agents  or  Interpretefi^^      ..  ^ 
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